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THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

BY  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE. 


u 4 The  Virginian  ? What  is  he  good  for?  I always  thought  lie  was  good  for  nothing  but  to  cultivate 
tobacco  and  niv  grandmother/  says  my  lord,  laughing. 

“She  struck  her  hand  upon  the  table  with  an  energy  that  made  the  glasses  dance.  ‘I  say  he  was  the 
best  of  you  all.1 11 — Thackeray. 


I^HE  traveller  to-day  who  takes  a run 
. through  Virginia  on  one  of  the  roads 
which  cut  across  her  from  Washington 
to  the  south  or  southwest  gets  a very  in- 
adequate idea  of  that  which  is  in  fact  the 
Old  Dominion,  for  in  localities  through- 
out this  section,  poor  as  it  appears,  lie 
some  of  the  best  farming-lands  in  the 
State  — the  lands,  in  fact,  which  once 
made  her  wealthy;  and  much  besides  her 
lands  enters  into  that  which  is  the  Old 
Dominion. 

Virginia  is  divided  geographically  into 
sections. 

Of  these  sections  the  richest,  and  by  far 
the  most  beautiful,  are  the  Valley  and  the 
Southwest,  whilst  the  oldest  and  the  best 
known  are  the  Tidewater  (including  the 
South  Side)  and  the  Piedmont. 

- Of  later  years  the  tendency  of  immi- 

gration has  been  towards  those  more 
fertile  sections,  the  rich  lands  of  the 
Valley  and  of  the  Southwest  making 
them  as  desirable  as  farm  lands  as  they 
are  beautiful.  The  mountains,  once  in- 
accessible to  the  outer  world,  are  rich 
enough  in  iron  and  coal  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Northern  investors  and  to 
draw  capital  almost  unlimited,  and  rail- 
way lines  like  the  Norfolk  and  Western, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  recognizing  their  future, 
have  penetrated  them,  placing  alike  their 
ore-filled  ranges  and  their  fertile  val- 
leys in  direct  communication  with  the 
outer  world,  and  opening  the  way  for  en- 
terprise and  capital  to  make  this  long- 
closed  portion  of  the  Old  Dominion  one 
of  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
country.  A trip  down  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia or  across  the  rolling  Piedmont  will, 
especially  in  the  summer,  well  repay  the 
trouble,  though  one  should  never  leave 
his  car;  for  there  are  few  more  beautiful 
sections  of  this  country  than  that  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains. 

The  idea,  however,  which  one  gets  from 
his  car  window  in  passing  through  east- 
ern Virginia  will  be  very  incorrect. 

From  Washington  to  Petersburg  the 
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railway  passes  along  the  former  army 
track,  from  Petersburg  to  the  southern 
border  it  is  in  what  was  known  years- 
ago  as  the  “Black  Belt,"  and  neither  sec- 
tion has  yet  fully  recovered. 

This  region,  now  so  largely  grown  up 
in  forest  or  left  as  “old  fields,”  was,  be- 
fore the  war,  filled  with  comfortable  home- 
steads and  well-cultivated  farms.  It  was 
here  that  much  of  the  early  history  of 
“Old  Virginia”  was  enacted.  A single 
county  produced  George  Washington  and 
all  the  Lees.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
and  John  Marshall  were  from  the  Pied- 
mont, a little  nearer  the  Blue  Ridge;  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  Henry  Clay  came  from 
the  same  country,  lower  down.  Even 
now  the  region  through  which  the  road 
passes  conveys,  with  its  leagues  of  appar- 
ently virgin  forest,  but  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  life  within  it.  To  know  this 
one  must  leave  the  train  and  strike  out 
into  the  country.  There  he  shall  find 
Virginia.  It  is  true  he  will  frequently 
find  the  lands  poorly  cultivated  if  not 
poor;  he  will  find  old  homesteads  di- 
shevelled and  worn,  and  he  will  find  the 
old  houses,  the  home  of  charming  hospi- 
tality and  refinement,  sadly  dilapidated 
and  unfurnished.  He  will  be  struck  by 
the  apparent  want  of  things  to  which  he 
is  accustomed  elsewhere,  and  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  ready  money  is  needed; 
but  in  a little  time  he  will  forget  this;  lie 
will  be  in  an  atmosphere  which  will  soothe 
his  senses  and  lull  him  into  a state  of 
content,  and  he  will  become  aware  that 
there  is  something  even  amid  this  sim- 
plicity which  he  had  not  before  discov- 
ered, a certain  restful  feeling  with  which 
the  external  is  in  harmony,  and  in  which 
it  is  well  with  the  spirit. 

Assuming  that  he  was  not  in  a Pull- 
man, he  has  discovered  that  he  is  in  a new 
region,  or,  more  accurately,  a new  envi- 
ronment, from  the  time  he  crossed  the 
Potomac.  The  low,  soft,  slow  speech, 
with  its  languid  long  vowels  and  neglect- 
ed final  endings,  lias  caught  his  ear,  and 
he  listens  to  it  as  music  without  trying  to 
follow  the  words.  There  is  a difference 
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aifii*  tlitey  talk  with  fainilianVy  of  per*  passe*  tftti  give  bhh  a-ii  bh  a of  ittmuA 
so  mu  .fou^nts'.h  members  of  oho  family.  ue>*  i»j  the  plane.  Should  )h\  hmvcvey 
The  convyrsaliou  Is  moire,  personal /foe  "stop  there.  iptl  i>e  s<»  forum  air  as  n> 
that  r^sorj.  the  tom^  <v?*s  repres^d;  The  know  smne  of  hi^  • Wi  veHbrs  w ho 

*y*>Uietj  \ViU  appear  Irs^Mvvprnsi  iH'ly  ibY'Ks-  have  got  off  he  w ill  . thNudyey  that  the 
ed.  A rtthtfi  will  probably  mti  no.e^  tins:  view  ;uf  r he  town  wlifobdip.  Itiii  b ah  i»;mo 
for  they  will  tie  ge morally  prettier  than  the  ear  wiuiloo  gj \.ov;  bn{  .an  '•?•«•; »h. > n; 
th»>se  he  left  the  other  Aide  of  the  bridge,  idea  of  the  pla*v  hylh  lie  wih  hod  it 
autl  they  tv  i'll  have  something  about  them  old,  it  is  *rm%  »U*t  b^rhiu  wmuAlad;6$|$ 
— mi  .riir/a  mitnoer.  a sofuel  hiog— wlm  li  marks  of  namm  miss  o»  ihbuoS ; hut  f.bv 
will  by  more  ;UtruWive  Among  the  older  voml  of  iu^tv  U muI  povmy,  and  the  obi 
persons,  ineii  and  wmiini,  he  will  mne  a ago  is  not,  iJ.'yrept'tmje  . ,«n- 

gentler  uir  than  lie  has  Men  lim  6th er  paved  id  ihv  <hd  tV.bi « **.*-•?  Way  : with. 
suit1.  They  will  in  a <M\\  lit  ;(M<n<  mdi-  Cobble SliifM^,  \Vbirh  h»ok  !o  one 

viduab  too;  there  will  he  irnliv  idihdu  .»••*>  ,y  hi  * If#  U p$  on  in,..  > hrmigh  the- ;i>pr.. 

of  dress.  Hr:  will  see  more  men  oiler  avenues  <*f  . tb«>  Ik«,i>os  ur** 

u>  . hdii‘  "*,  raid  more  as  a rnattv.r  often  .unh«fnated,  an. I someumrs  muI  of 
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repair,  but  there  is  something  impressive 
in  it  all.  There  are  no  marble  palaces 
on  the  street  corners,  but  the  old  square 
houses  with  their  classic  porticos,  on  the 
streets  or  set  back  in  the  yards  amid  the 
old  trees,  are  homes,  not  mere  monuments 
of  weal tli  and  pride;  the  stain  on  them  is 
that  of  time  and  of  the  elements,  not  a 
chemist's  concoction;  and  they  have  shel- 
tered through  generations  a pure,  kindly, 
and  home-loving  people.  The  splendid 
marble  shaft  that  towers  to  the  memory 
of  Washington  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  in  the  city  which  bears  his  name, 
and  which  is  even  a more  splendid  mon- 
ument to  the  great  Virginian  ; but  the  old 
church  where  he  met  his  neighbors  and 
worshipped  God  is  in  Alexandria.  It  was 
on  this  side  of  the  river  that  he  learned 
the  sublime  lessons  which  have  made  him 
the  foremost  American  and  the  greatest 
citizen  that  the  world  has  known.  Down 
the  broad  river  only  a short  distance  is 
the  home  where  he  lived  as  a Virginia 
gentleman,  and  the  simplicity  of  which  he 
adorned  with  the  elegance  of  a noble  life. 

As  soou  as  we  reach  the  old  town 
we  are  on  historical  ground.  The  house 
where  Braddock  rested  when  the  young 
Virginian  who  was  to  be  known  as  the 
Father  of  his  Country  was  his  volunteer 
aide  is  still  shown,  and  the  road  that 
leads  away  towards  the  west  is  still  call- 
ed “ Braddock's  Road,”  after  the  brave 
but  ill-fated  British  general.  Here,  too, 
British  troops  landed  to  ravage  when  the 
city  across  the  river  was  but  a village; 
and  here  in  the  late  war  came  the  first 
army  which  invaded  Virginia  to  march 
oji  Richmond  and  end  the  war  during  a 
summer  holiday.  Away  to  the  westward, 
only  a little  distance,  is  Bull  Run,  where 
the  summer-encampment  idea  was  so  ter- 
ribly destroyed,  and  here  the  shattered 
army  returned  to  prepare  for  war  in 
earnest.  From  here  to  Petersburg  lies 
the  way  that  the  armies  took,  in  cam- 
paign after  campaign,  and  this  explains 
in  part  the  appearance  of  the  country. 
This  region  was  ‘‘swept  by  the  besom  of 
war,”  to  use  the  old  phrase,  and  the  besom 
of  war  sweeps  clean.  Time  not  only 
repairs  the  ravages  of  war  and  heals  its 
physical  wounds,  but  it  heals  the  wounds 
of  the  spirit  as  well.  It  takes  time  to  do 
so,  however,  and  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired is  proportioned  to  the  severity  of 
the  injuries.  Thus  the  country  here 
has  not  yet  recovered.  In  the  lapse  of 


years  men  forget  the  conditions  that  once 
existed.  When  the  war  had  been  going 
on  three  years  there  was  not  a fence  and 
scarcely  a tree  left  standing  from  Alex- 
andria to  Fredericksburg.  When  the  war 
closed,  from  Alexandria  to  Danville,  al- 
most on  the  North  Carolina  border,  was 
little  more  than  a waste.  In  portions  of 
the  counties  of  Culpeper,  Fauquier,  and 
Prince  William  there  was  hardly  a house 
left  standing  within  five  miles  of  the  rail- 
way on  either  side,  and  a bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  empowering  the 
railway  company  to  buy  the  lands  within 
five  miles  on  either  side. 

As  the  road  turns  south  it  shortly 
reaches  again  the  noble  Potomac,  and  for 
many  miles  follows  its  winding  marge, 
with  the  bluffs  of  Maryland  rising  bold 
and  blue  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad 
stream.  When  it  touches  the  river,  how- 
ever, it  has  left  in  the  angle  it  has  made 
Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  George 
Washington,  and  Gunston  Hall,  the 
home  of  George  Mason,  who  drew  the 
Virginia  Constitution  and  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights.  Then,  after  a run  across 
the  same  poor-looking  country,  the  train 
suddenly  crosses  a high  bridge  over  a 
small  river,  with  a hamlet  on  the  near 
side  and  a town  on  the  other,  in  a plain 
between  the  river-bank  and  a line  of  semi- 
circular bills.  The  little  village*  is  Fal- 
mouth, where  George  Washington  went 
to  school.  The  town  on  the  other  side 
is  Fredericksburg,  and  the  heights  which 
bend  around  it  are  the  far-famed  Marye's 
Heights  (pronounced  Maree.  from  the  old 
Virginia  family  whose  residence  crown- 
ed them).  It  was  up  these*  heights  that 
Meagher's  brigade  charged  time  after 
time,  to  be  swept  hack  by  Lee's  line  with  a 
loss  of  seventeen  hundred  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  on  the  plain  below  men  were 
mowed  down  like  grass.  The  country  all 
around  here  has  been  a battle-ground,  for 
tli  is  is  Spottsyl  vania,  where  much  of  the 
war  was  fought.  To  the  westward  a few 
miles  lies  Chancellorsville.  where  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  after  one  of  the  most  brill- 
iant military  movements  ever  conceived, 
and  which  only  genius  could  have  planned 
and  only  genius  could  have  executed,  fell 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  with  1 1 is  fame 
established.  Not  a hundred  yards  from 
the  railway  a dozen  miles  below  Fred- 
ericksburg, in  a garden,  stands  the  little 
quaint  house  in  which  he  died  one  Sunday 
morning,  alternately  giving  orders  to  for- 
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colonial  anbiUa'iniv  [vuiuuiih':  M'i-  not  only  i.V*  most  bisiovieal  ri 

ate*!;  ■■£$$$■  '$$)$$*< .**f  mito4* i*ortnii^;,if>n.lfA h'iiitr  <if  the 

•a i# ^ ' W ; ftflaW . It  iimv  to*  tflnt  mUlvtrv  Wf  Vi; 

■apt:  Mbd&lfp  ic*i ■ of. ' in  ■ ' 

to  <U.*jMi*r  Of  bis  ! ol  *•*..'  Tiiv  fb;»r<*  bad  ,%if  • haw-  m«'Iitr,Wl  ihc ; -IffijtO  1>S  the 
ready  to  oh  lioiy  kuyvn.  .John  .Sinifir-  Mi«*;vli/r  Mu*  oil y > ImVtiiK**.  \v\ 
plautod  a $n  tine  !>);mii  in-Vo  ux  ho  rily  in  ibc  rain-d  ^toies  nu 

\nU-j:  :i^O  ;H.  UM7\ wto'H  In-  FXpU*ml  tf*H  f*?l  H )A  HUt  Itlltf  t>H>  liPHse* 
Ur-  d.v  tolly-  J'tor*>  V;,:  ito.on.  uir-  touiusvaHM,  hot  Us»;ve-  atf  s* 
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the  colonies.  Here  in  Richmond  sat  the 
great  convention  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  when  Kentucky  was  a 
district  of  Virginia;  here  have  assembled 
her  law  makers,  her  jurists,  and  all  that 
have  contributed  to  make  the  Old  Domin- 
ion renowned  and  great.  Here  met.  year 
after  year,  the  Old  Virginians,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  to  enjoy  the  gay  life 
of  the  capital#of  the  Old  Dominion,  which 
they  adorned  by  their  presence.  Here 
sat  and  deliberated  the  Secession  Conven- 
tion during  the  period  when  Virginia 
stood  as  the  peace  maker  between  the  two 
sections.  Here  she  finally  declared  her 
decision,  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
Here  Lee  received  the  command  of  the 
Virginia  forces,  and  here  he  was  appoint- 
ed later  to  the  command  in  chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  Confederacy.  Here  the  Con- 
federate government  passed  its  life,  and 
from  here  the  Southern  side  of  the  war 
was  fought.  To  Richmond  the  armies 
and  energies  of  the  North  were  directed, 
and  for  it  they  strove.  Whilst  it  stood 
the  Confederacy  stood,  and  it  fell  only 
when  the  South  was  exhausted. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  Rich- 
mond is  like  that  to  the  northward;  for 
it  went  through  the  same  experience — 
if  anything,  worse.  For  not  only  has 
war  been  here,  but  after  the  war  it  un- 
derwent an  evil  from'  which  the  other 
was  exempt.  This  was  the  Black  Belt, 
and  on  it  rested  the  heaviest  burden 
any  portion  of  Virginia  has  had  to 
bear.  Before  the  war  this  section  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  South  Side,  was  perhaps  the  most 
“comfortably  off  ” of  any  in  the  State; 
there  were  more  negroes  here  than  else- 
where, and  though  the  lands  were  not  as 
fertile  as  those  in  the  Valley,  or  generally 
even  as  those  in  the  Piedmont,  they  were 
readily  susceptible  of  improvement,  and 
were  in  a state  of  good  cultivation.  Ne- 
gro emancipation  meant  necessarily  a 
change  in  this;  but  negro  domination 
meant  its  destruction. 

It  was  of  this  section  in  old  times  that 
George  W.  Bagby  used  to  write  his  charm- 
ing sketches,  such  as  “My  Uncle  Flat- 
back’s  Plantation, 11  with  touches  of  de- 
licious local  color,  and  with  a delicate 
sentiment  that  made  the  reader  homesick 
to  get  out  under  the  trees  and  roll  on 
the  grass.  Yet,  some  years  back.  1 have 
oftener  than  once  gone  from  Richmond 
almost  entirely  across  this  section,  and 
outside  of  the  towns  never  seen  a single 
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farm  animal,  this  in  a section  once  filled 
with  well -stocked  and  well  - cultivated 
farms.  Even  then  there  were  good  sec- 
tions back  from  the  railways,  and  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  farms  in  the  State 
lay  along  the  rivers,  but  these  were  at  that 
time  the  exception.  My  Uncle  Flathack’s 
sons  were  dead,  one  of  camp-fever,  one 
at  Gettysburg,  and  one  in  an  unnamed 
skirmish;  lie  himself  slept  in  the  old 
garden,  where  the  roses  and  hollyhocks 
used  to  bloom,  and  his  daughters  used  to 
walk  with  their  lovers  in  the  old  times; 
his  plantation  was  let  or  deserted,  and 
the  home  with  its  cheer  and  charm  was 
empty.  War  and  its  followers  had  eaten 
up  the  land. 

As  stated  before,  the  lands  along  the 
railways  in  this  part  of  Virginia  give 
but  an  indifferently  true  idea  even  of 
the  soil  and  its  culture;  and  what  is 
viewed  from  a car  window  gives  none 
of  the  life  which  is  the  real  Virginia. 

Poor  as  the  soil  appears  on  the  ridges,  it 
is  kindly.  It  is  easily  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, and  produces  grain  and  to- 
bacco of  a peculiar  quality.  It  was  in 
this  eastern  part  of  Virginia  that  the  most 
famous  race-horses  of  the  country  were 
raised  in  old  times,  such  as  Boston,  Nina, 
Planet,  Fanny  Washington,  and  many 
others  of  the  great  plate- winners.  Of 
late  years  Fanny  Washington’s  great  son 
Eolus  and  his  wonderful  progeny  have 
justified  the  boast  of  the  old  Virginians 
that  this  is  the  home  of  the  thorough- 
bred. Last  year  a Virginia  colt,  Morel lo, 
won  the  great  Futurity,  and  four  out  of 
twelve  Virginia  entries  stood  the  train- 
ing and  ran  in  the  race,  a fine  test  of 
bone,  muscle,  and  bottom.  Perhaps  no- 
where in  the  country  has  the  external 
and  material  been  less  indicative  of  the 
internal  or  spiritual  than  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion. The  life  has  been  so  sequestered, 
so  self-contained,  and  the  people  have 
been  so  indifferent  to  public  opinion — at 
least,  of  all  public  opinion  outside  of  Vir- 
ginia itself— and  have  cared  so  little  for 
show,  that  from  the  outward  appearance 
a wrong  conception  has  often  been  drawn 
of  that  which  was  within.  Back  from 
these  ridges  along  which  the  railways 
run,  on  the  rivers  and  little  streams  which 
empty  into  the  rivers,  are  peaceful  valleys 
tilled  with  sweet  homesteads,  where  the 
life  flows  on  as  calmly  and  undisturbed 
as  the  limpid  streams  which  slip  so  silent- 
ly between  their  mirrored  willows.  This, 
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after  all,  is  Virginia — tlie  Virginia  which 
is  not  seen  any  more  than  the  air  or  the 
perfume  of  the  fields  is  visible  to  the 
eye,  but  which  is  felt  and  known  through 
its  silent  influence.  In  those  secluded 
homes,  under  their  great  oaks,  far  from 
the  bustle  and  din  and  strife  of  the  world, 
grew  the  Virginian  who  made  the  Old 
Dominion  what  she  was. 

To  understand  Virginia  and  the  Vir- 
ginians it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
of  her  history.  That  furnishes  the  key 
to  much  of  their  chamcter.  It  entered 
into  the  Virginian’s  life,  influenced  his 
tendencies,  and  tempered  his  spirit.  He 
was  proud  of  being  a Virginian,  and  he 
never  forgot  the  fact.  To  him  the  Old 
Dominion  was  what  she  had  appeared  to 
the  earliest  chroniclers:  “Most  plentiful, 
sweet,  wholesome,  and  fruitful  of  all 
other.”  It  was,  indeed,  a picturesque  His- 
tory that  lay  back  of  him;  beginning  to 
come  into  being  like  a glimmering  dawn, 
with  the  mighty  figures  of  great  Elizalieth 
accepting  the  name  bestowed  as  an  honor 
to  her  Majesty,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
courtier,  soldier,  statesman,  discoverer, 
historian,  poet,  Admiral  and  Shepherd  of 
the  Ocean,  proud  to  style  himself  “Lord 
and  Chief  Governor  of  Virginia.” 

She  had  not  beeu  won  easily.  Many 
had  “come  to  leave  their  bodies  in  testi- 
monie  of  their  mindes”;  but  in  the  Vir- 
ginian’s mind  the  prize  had  been  worth 
the  striving  for.  He  loved  Virginia  with 
a passionate  love.  Abana  and  Pharpar 
were  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel. 
The  James  was  greater  to  him  than  Jor- 
dan, Tiber,  Nile,  or  Thames.  It  was  on 
the  James,  in  Virginia,  that  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  on  this  continent  first  found 
a lodgement.  The  Virginian  knew,  as 
no  one  else  did,  all  the  attendant  history 
of  sorrows  and  joys,  hardships  and  tri- 
umphs. He  treasured  the  picturesque 
history  of  the  bold  chevalier  Captain 
Smith,  a story  which,  notwithstanding  all 
his  detractors,  survives  to-day  with  the 
romance  of  the  old  paladins.  He  knew 
him  and  he  believed  in  him.  To  him  lie 
was  what  he  wTas  to  his  contemporaries: 
“deare  noble  captain  and  loyal  hearte.” 
He  always  thought  of  him  as  a Virginian, 
and  was  proud  to  claim  him.  He  believed 
that  Pocahontas  saved  his  life,  and  lie 
held  her  in  high  esteem.  Any  reflection 
upon  her  offended  him  as  if  she  had  been 
a member  of  his  family,  however  remote. 
In  any  event,  she  was  a benefactress  of 
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Virginia,  and  that  called  forth  his  grati- 
tude. 

The  life  in  the  Old  Dominion  was  not 
unlike  that  in  England,  and  the  Virgin- 
ian treasured  the  idea  of  a resemblance. 
Hawkins  and  Drake  and  Gilbert  and 
Grenville  had  taken  part  in  Virginia’s 
history.  Shakespeare  had  been  inspired 
by  an  event  in  her  romantic  story  to 
write  the  Tempest,  and,  before  her  lim- 
its were  curtailed,  Ariel  inhabited  the 
airs  that  blew  upon  her  shores.  Dur- 
ing all  the  colonial  period  this  resem- 
blance to  the  mother  country  had  been 
warmly  cherished.  The  conditions  were 
such  that  the  rich  planters  with  their  in- 
dented servants  and  slaves  had  advan- 
tages which  brought  them  great  wealth, 
and  they  knew  how  to  enjoy  it.  They 
patterned  their  life  on  that  in  England; 
built  large  country  houses  on  English 
models,  and  established  “their  fine  seats 
upon  the  rivers”;  k«*pt  their  coaches  and 
four;  entertained  with  a lavishness  and 
cordiality  which  established  the  custom  of 
hospitality  with  the  authority  of  a law; 
bred  horses  which  rivalled  the  cracks  of 
the  turf  in  the  old  country;  monopolized 
the  offices  of  honor;  passed  laws  recogniz- 
ing “quality";  and  endeavored,  as  far  as 
they  might,  to  perpetuate  old  England  in 
the  Old  Dominion. 

But  so  far  from  their  love  of  England 
impeding  their  development  along  their 
own  lines,  it  fostered  it.  They  cherished 
their  resemblance  to  England  so  warmly 
that  they  never  admitted  a difference,  and 
always  insisted  on  equal  rights.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's  charter  had  guaranteed  them 
“all  the  privileges  of  free  denizens  and 
natives  of  England,”  and  they  never 
ceased  to  be  jealous  of  them.  Within 
twelve  years  from  their  first  coming  they 
had  a General  Assembly,  with  every 
freeman  having  a vote  for  the  repre- 
sentatives. “The  Virginia  courts  are 
but  a summary  way  to  a seditious  par- 
liament,” the  Spanish  ambassador  bad 
told  James,  and  it  proved  to  be  mea- 
surably true.  One  of  the  things  this 
first  elective  Assembly  of  Burgesses  did 
was  to  claim  of  the  company  at  home  a 
right  “to  allow  or  disallow  their  orders 
of  court  as  his  Majesty  had  given  them 
power  to  allow  or  ^sallow  our  laws.” 
This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a long 
and  continuous  line  of  claims  of  right, 
insistence  on  which  has  become  a fixed 
characteristic  of  the  Virginian,  and  oil 
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monopoly.  When  Charles  II.,  to  whom 
she  had  offered  a crown  when  lie  was  a 
fugitive,  attempted  to  invade  her  privi- 
leges and  violate  her  grants,  she  grew 
ready  for  resistance.  When  his  Governor 
refused  her  rights  she  actually  burst  into 
revolution,  and,  under  command  of  “Nat 
Bacon  the  Rebel, v stormed  and  took  the 
colonial  capital,  the  young  commander 
capturing,  it  is  said,  the  wives  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  Crown,  and  standing 
them  in  white  aprons  before  his  men 
whilst  he  threw  up  his  breastworks  pre- 
paratory to  his  attack  on  Jamestown. 
Later  on  new  elements  came  into  the  Do- 
minion. Stout  Scotch-Irish  settlers  filled 
up  the  Valley,  and  made  it  a different 
type  social  and  religious,  whilst  similar 
politically.  They  were  Presbyterians,  and 
they  made  a new  force  in  the  colony. 
They  made  the  valley  a garden,  guarded 
and  extended  the  frontier,  worshipped 
God  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  became,  with  an- 
other infusion  of  religious  refugees  who 
came  later — the  Huguenots — a new  ele- 
ment of  force  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

From  all  these  different  elements  came 
the  Virginian  character,  a character  with 
some  singular  contradictions  in  detail, 
and  yet  with  certain  general  basic  prin- 
ciples which  govern  it  and  give  it  its  form 
and  force.  From  it  came  in  one  genera- 
tion that  extraordinary  hotly  of  men  who 
did  so  much  in  the  Revolution  and  after- 
wards to  create  and  establish  this  nation. 

The  master  of  characterization,  the  pm- 
found  student  of  life,  the  ablest  analyst 
of  our  time,  knowing  the  Old  Virginia 
life,  deemed  the  Old  Dominion  a worthy 
refuge  and  home,  in  his  later  years,  for 
Henry  Esmond.  If  there  is  one  char- 
acter described  in  the  literature  of  our 
race  by  which  one  would  have  the  race 
judged,  it  perhaps  is  the  scholar,  the  sol- 
dier, the  courtier,  the  man,  the  gentle- 
man, Henry  Esmond.  Recognizing  the 
virtue  of  the  old  Virginia  life,  the  great 
novelist  deemed  Virginia  the  fitting  place 
in  which  to  have  Colonel  Esmond  end 
his  days  and  leave  his  blood,  and  the  se- 
quel to  the  greatest  romance  of  our  time 
he  entitled  The  Virginians. 

The  elements  of  character  which  the 
Virginian  of  the  Revolutionary  time  in- 
herited from  his  father  he  transmitted  to 
his  children. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  new 
conditions  had  supervened,  new  energies 


were  demanded,  and  those  men  were 
most  successful  who  could  adapt  them- 
selves best  to  the  new  conditions.  Out 
of  this  came  men  like  John  Marshall, 
James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  and  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  who  were  still  the 
leaders  in  the  country,  as  the  older  gener- 
ation had  been  before  them. 

Virginia  entered  upon  her  new  career 
with  a full  recognition  of  her  command- 
ing position.  The  people  had  become 
more  homogeneous.  The  participation  by 
all  in  the  war  and  in  the  subsequent  cre- 
ation of  the  new  government  bad  done 
away  with  privilege,  and  opened  the  way 
to  all.  Still,  the  great  leaders  were  in 
the  prime  of  their  intellectual  vigor,  and 
they  necessarily  still  led.  The  social  or- 
der was  too  firmly  established  to  be  radi- 
cally changed  at  once  even  by  the  ster- 
ling republicanism  which  had  super- 
vened, and  the  most  republican  leaders 
alongside  of  their  strong  republicanism 
maintained  a social  order  with  many  aris- 
tocratic features.  They  disestablished  the 
Church  and  did  away  with  primogeni- 
ture, but  still  built  their  seats  on  the  lof- 
tiest bills,  and  maintained  their  establish- 
ments as  nearly  like  those  of  the  English 
gentry  as  they  might,  Jefferson  himself 
levelling  the  top  of  a mountain  for  his 
mansion.  It  was  one  of  this  class  that 
in  Congress  prevented  the  stamping  of 
the  President's  head  on  the  national  coin, 
and  had  substituted  therefor  the  figure  of 
Liberty  with  her  cap  on  her  pike. 

The  negro  question  about  this  time 
began  to  assume  new  importance,  and 
thenceforward  it  was  to  be  an  even  more 
potent  factor  in  all  that  related  to  the 
life  of  Virginia.  Virginia  was  the  first 
State  to  declare  the  slave  trade  piracy, 
and  in  18J2  she  came  within  one  vote  of 
abolishing  slavery.  The  opening  up  of  the 
West  bad  brought  in  new  elements,  polit- 
ical and  social.  Many  of  the  hardiest  of 
Virginia's  sons  had  gone  with  their  wives 
and  children  across  the  mountains  to  settle 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, and  bad  taken 
with  them  the  political  tenets  of  their  mo- 
ther State.  Perhaps  in  no  other  States 
did  politics  ever  stand  so  closely  related 
to  the  social  life  as  in  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. It  assumed  a personal  character, 
and  families  were  divided  by  their  po- 
litical faiths.  In  Virginia  it  even  enter- 
ed into  the  considerations  governing  mat- 
rimonial alliances.  Fathers  interposed 
objections  to  their  sons  paying  addresses 
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to  girls  in  families  of  a different  polit- 
ical faith. 

Virginia  was  not  even  before  the  war  one 
of  the  rich  States  like  the  cotton  and  sugar 
States  of  the  South,  but  she  was  at  least 
fairly  well  off.  In  those  States  there  were 
many  splendid  fortunes ; in  Virginia  there 
were  but  few  of  these;  but  there  were 
many  who  were  “comfortably  off.”  They 
were  still  almost  entirely  an  agricultural 
people,  and  naturally  the  large  fortunes 
lay  in  the  rich  grain  - producing  belts 
along  the  low  grounds  of  the  James,  the 
Rappahannock,  the  Roanoke,  etc.,  or  in 
the  fertile  valleys.  Here  the  bare-armed 
wheat  - cutters  en  echelon  cradled  the 
wheat  that  fed  the  country  when  the 
great  Western  grain  sections  and  the 
reaper  which  mows  them,  and  which  was 
invented  by  a Virginian,  were  alike  un- 
known. 

The  history  of  the  commonwealth  had 
left  its  strong  impress  on  the  Virginians, 
and  they,  perhaps,  still  were  more  like  the 
English  than  were  the  people  of  any 
other  State.  They  continued  to  pattern 
their  life  on  that  of  the  old  country, 
even  after  they  had  lost  the  conscious 
knowledge  of  the  source  from  which  it 
came.  Their  social  customs  were  con- 
tinued. They  could  no  longer  send  their 
sons  to  English  universities,  but  as  substi- 
tutes they  maintained  William  and  Mary 
College  in  the  Tidewater,  and  founded  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  the  beautiful 
Piedmont,  Jefferson  devoting  the  end  of 
his  life  to  the  establishment  of  the  latter, 
and  drawing  with  his  own  hand  the  plans 
for  some  of  its  charming  and  classical 
structures.  They  preserved  the  language 
they  brought  over,  and  English  travellers 
remarked  on  the  purity  of  their  English. 
It  is  said  that  Thackeray  stated  that  he 
heard  the  purest  Saxon  English  in  Vir- 
ginia that  he  had  ever  heard.  Freeman 
and  Matthew  Arnold  are  quoted  to  the 
same  effect  at  a later  time.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  preserved  through  all  their  re- 
publicanism a strong  feeling,  almost  like 
kinship,  towards  the  English.  Some  of 
the  old  families  kept  up  a sort  of  associ- 
ation with  the  old  country;  filled  their 
shelves  with  English  books;  took  English 
reviews,  and  kept  abreast  of  English  poli- 
tics. When  the  war  broke  out,  it  was  to 
England  that  they  looked  for  recognition 
and  support,  and  the  failure  to  realize  that 
expectation  was  scarcely  enough  to  shake 
their  confidence  or  change  their  sentiment. 


The  resemblance  in  the  life  was  not 
merely  fancied— in  the  tone  at  least.  It 
has  been  called  feudal  and  aristocratic. 

This  is,  perhaps,  not  the  most  accurate  no- 
menclature. The  old  feudal  features  had 
in  the  main  passed  away  with  the  stanch 
republicanism  that  succeeded  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  aristocratic  features  were  so 
modified  by  the  introduction  of  the  same 
factor  that  what  remained  was  rather  a 
feeling  than  a condition.  There  were 
classes,  it  is  true,  and  there  was,  perhaps, 
a stronger  class  feeling  than  existed  any- 
where else  on  this  side  of  the  water,  un- 
less it  was  in  South  Carolina;  but  the 
class  distinction  was  not  based  upon  those 
elements  which  marked  it  elsewhere. 

Birth  counted  for  something,  it  is  true — 
that  is,  that  a man’s  forefathers  had  been 
gentlemen  before  him  — but  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  him  in  the  pale  if  liis* 
personal  character  and  address  were  not 
up  to  the  standard,  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  admit  him  if  they  were.  What 
was  demanded  was  a certain  personal 
standard  of  education,  address,  and  char- 
acter. The  pedigrees,  at  best,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  ran  back  only  to  some 
one  who  had  been  distinguished  in  Vir- 
ginia’s history,  and  if  more  were  asked  it 
was  comfortable  to  believe  that  it  might 
easily  be  extended  back  further  without 
making  the  attempt  to  verify  it.  Wealth 
was  absolutely  nothing. 

The  standard  was  personal.  Ties  of 
blood  were  recognized  to  an  extent  which 
has  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  outer 
world,  and  cousinship  was  claimed  as  long 
as  the  common  strain  could  be  traced.  It 
was  felt  that  the  relationship  gave  a claim, 
and  the  claim  was  honored. 

The  Virginian  still  kept  open  house,  as 
his  fathers  had  done  before  him,  and  lios- 
X>itality  was  the  invariable  law  of  every 
class.  It  had  been  noted  since  long  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  English  travellers 
recorded  how  gentlemen  sent  their  ser- 
vants to  invite  strangers  to  make  their 
houses  their  homes,  and  the  poorer  peo- 
ple gave  up  their  beds  to  make  them  com- 
fortable. This  custom  continued.  Rela- 
tives and  friends  came  by  with  their  car- 
riages and  servants,  summer  after  sum- 
mer, on  their  annual  hegira  to  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  or  to  stay  as  long  as 
they  liked,  assured  that  with  their  hosts  it 
was  always  kkthe  longer  the  better.”  It 
was,  indeed,  a purely  pastoral  life  that 
they  led.  The  large  planter  on  his  great 
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plantation  with  scores  of  slaves,  and  the 
poorer  one  on  his  smaller  farm  with  but 
a few  servants,  differed  only  in  decree. 
The  life  was  substantially  the  same  on 
both.  Their  characters  were  the  same, 
proud,  self-contained,  brave,  generous, 
tender  when  undisturbed,  tierce  when 
aroused,  loving  Virginia  idolatrously, 
and  knowing  little  of  and  caring  less 
for  what  was  outside  of  her;  his  chief 
glory  was  that  he  was  a Virginian. 
Money  made  no  difference  to  them  or  in 
them. 

There  were  handsome  estates  along  the 
rivers — old  colonial  mansions  with  their 
wings  and  “offices,”  terraced  gardens  and 
imposing  gates,  along  the  lower  James,  the 
Rappahannock,  the  York,  etc. ; fine  houses 
of  a Greek,  Gothic,  or  Italian  style  on  the 
upper  James,  the  Staunton,  the  Dan,  or  in 
certain  portions  of  the  Valley,  etc. ; but  in 
the  main  the  houses  were  plain,  unpreten- 
tious wooden  structures,  with  additions 
put  on  from  time  to  time  as  the  family 
increased  or  the  demands  of  hospitality 
required.  Often  they  had  been  built  for 
overseers’  houses,  with  the  intention  of 
building  better  as  means  increased,  but 
the  families  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  means.  In  these  unpretentious  houses 
the  old  Virginian  made  his  home.  Here 
he  governed  his  plantation,  raised  the 
wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco  which  made  the 
Old  Dominion  wealthy;  entertained  like 
a gentleman  whoever  came  within  his 
gates  ; shot  partridges  (styled  simply 
“birds”)  in  the  fall,  fox-hunted  in  the 
winter,  and  at  Christmas  gathered  his 
children,  his  relatives,  and  his  friends 
about  his  hearth,  and  with  bowls  of  apple 
toddy  and  eggnog,  amid  holly  and  mis- 
tletoe, with  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
towards  men,  dispensed  an  abounding 
hospitality,  worshipping  God  and  loving 
his  fellow-men  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
having  wealth  without  riches  and  con- 
tent without  display. 

This  was  the  life  in  Virginia  when  the 
John  Brown  raid  shocked  her  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  North  Carolina  line.  It 
was  “a  fire-bell  in  the  night,”  and  every 
man  sprang  to  attention,  and  “every 
mother  clutched  her  babe  closer  to  her 
bosom.” 

When  the  law  was  vindicated, Virginia 
settled  down  again,  but  there  was  no 
longer  any  possibility  of  the  old  repose. 
When  the  convention  called  to  consider 
the  question  of  secession  assembled,  the 


majority  were  Whigs,  undoubted  Union 
men.  They  resisted  secession,  with  the 
hope  that  they  might  effect  a reconcil- 
iation appointed  peace  commissioners, 
and  used  every  effort  to  preserve  peace. 

Then  came  the  Presidents  call  for 
troops,  and  finding  that  she  must  fight 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  Virginia  retired 
from  the  Union. 

The  outer  world  has  never  appreciated 
the  spirit  in  which  the  South  went  to 
war.  It  was  like  a conflagration.  After 
it  started,  the  people  outstripped  the  lead- 
ers. Gray-headed  men  who  had  been  the 
stanchest  maintainors  of  the  Union  en- 
listed and  marched  to  the  Peninsula  under 
Magruder  or  to  Manassas  under  Beaure- 
gard. Boys  ran  away  from  home  to  join 
the  army;  women  cut  up  their  gowns  to 
make  flags,  and  their  under  clothes  for 
lint  and  bandages. 

The  slavery  question,  which  had  been 
prominent  in  the  previous  agitation,  now, 
fused  in  the  furnace,  passed  completely 
out  of  sight,  and  the  battle-cry  was  the 
invasion  of  the  South.  With  this  the 
entire  population  of  old  Virginia  rallied 
to  the  standard  as  one  man. 

It  was  in  this  period,  and  that  more 
terrible  one  which  followed  it,  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  showed  their  charac- 
ter. They  accepted  victory  and  defeat 
with  equal  constancy.  No  success  elated 
them  unduly.  No  disaster  cast  them 
down.  Their  zeal  never  flagged,  their 
enthusiasm  never  wavered.  The  exac- 
tions of  war  sapped  their  strength  and 
engulfed  their  property.  There  were  not 
men  enough  left  at  home  to  bury  the 
dead,  and  women  not  infrequently  had  to 
perform  the  last  sad  sacred  offices.  Rich 
women  sent  their  sons  to  fight,  gave  up 
their  jewels  to  help  the  cause,  or  sold 
their  lands  to  reinvest  in  Confederate 
bonds  or  gunboat  stock.  Poor  women 
wrote  to  their  husbands  that  they  were 
starving,  but  to  stand  to  their  duty.  This 
was  the  spirit  all  the  way  through.  They 
never  doubted,  never  flagged.  He  would 
have  been  rash  who  would  have  dared  to 
hint  of  making  peace  on  any  terms  less 
honorable  than  complete  separation.  The 
failure  of  the  Hampton  Roads  conference 
was  based  on  the  universal  sentiment  of 
the  people. 

The  condition  of  the  city  of  Richmond 
at  that  time  will  give  an  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  as  well.  At  first 
only  the  excitement  of  war  was  felt,  only 
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its  pomp  seen;  but  in  a little  time  in  sound  of  the  church  bolls  of  tin? .capital* 
its  graver  side  was  understood,  and  when  rind  the  roar  of  the  artillery  floated  in  a| 
MeCtol  bin  s arm v' was  within  si^lit  of  tlie  her  windows,  and  drew  thrones  out  into 
city’s  steeples  the  terrors  of  war  beiraii  the  streets  and  gardens.  Soldiers  already 
to  *>e  reepgnixed.  “ The  Seven  Days'  lhil-  wmmded  crawled  from  (heir  hods  and 
ties  around  Richmond  ” were  fought  with-  made  their  way  to  the  bailie  fields  to  die. 
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It  was  a terrible  time  indeed.  None 
knew  what  the  next  day  might  bring 
forth.  A general  and  his  staff  break- 
fasted at  a country  house  just  outside  of 
the  city.  Within  three  days  an  ambu- 
lance passed  through  the  place  on  its 
way  from  a battle-field  with  three  of 
the  gay  breakfast  party  in  it  in  their 
coffins.  When  McClellan  fell  back  the 
city  reacted  from  the  tension,  and  social 
life  once  more  began.  A memoir  of  Gen- 
eral Pendleton,  Lee's  chief  of  artillery, 
just  written  by  a lady  who  was  present, 
gives  a picture  of  the  time.  “Hearts 
grew  light,”  it  says,  “at  the  knowledge 
that  Richmond  was  safe  and  free,  and 
could  pet  and  praise  her  defenders  to  her 
fill;  eyes  smiled  through  their  tears  upon 
dear  ones  still  left  to  them ; and  strangers 
and  friends  coming  daily  to  look  for  oth- 
ers reported  * wounded’  or  ‘missing’  were 
received  with  cordial  and  limitless  hospi- 
tality. The  city  kept  ‘open  house’  for 
every  one  who  had  fought  or  prayed  for 
her  safety.” 

After  this  thousands  flocked  to  the  city, 
“ refugeeing”  before  the  invading  armies, 
until  its  population  trebled  and  quadru- 
pled. Under  such  circumstances  amuse- 
ment is  necessary,  and  life  in  the  capital 
grew  gay.  The  entertainments  were  term- 
ed “starvation  parties,” because  there  was 
nothing  to  eat.  Provisions  were  too 
high  to  be  wasted  at  a mere  social  enter- 
tainment, and  even  if  money  had  not 
been  wanting,  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
too  precious  to  be  squandered  in  revelling. 
A breakfast  came  to  cost  more  than  a 
year’s  pay  of  a private  and  a month’s 
pay  of  a captain;  a pair  of  boots  cost  a 
thousand  dollars;  coifee,  tea,  sugar,  and 
such  articles  came  to  be  things  unknown. 
Yet  the  life  was  not  without  its  compen- 
sations, even  its  joys.  There  was  a plea- 
sure in  self-sacrifice  where  all  were  vying 
with  each  other.  Love-making  went  on  all 
the  more  prosperously  that  young  Mars 
who  courted  in  a captain's  bars  might 
lay  a colonel’s  stars  or  even  a brigadier's 
wreatli  at  his  lady's  feet  before  the  cam- 
paign was  over.  When  Petersburg  was 
in  a state  of  siege  the  favorite  ride  was 
across  a bridge  which  was  under  Federal 
fire,  and  horseback  rides  in  the  autumn 
afternoons  were  all  the  more  exciting 
that  a dash  across  the  open  space  might 
be  followed  by  a shell  crashing  across 
behind  the  horses. 

It  was  not  only  provisions,  but  every- 


thing, that  was  wanting.  The  dearth  of 
materials  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  peo- 
ple, and  called  forth  all  their  cleverness. 
Old  garrets  were  explored,  old  trunks 
ransacked,  and  everything  available  was 
utilized.  Hats  were  plaited  of  wheat  or 
oat  straw  by  the  girls;  old  silk  stockings 
were  made  over  into  gloves;  ball  dresses 
were  fashioned  from  old  lace  curtains, 
and  slippers  were  made  from  bits  of  old 
satin  which  might  have  been  remnants 
of  ball  dresses  worn  by  the  fair  wearers’ 
great-grandmothers  at  Lady  Washing- 
ton's levees. 

When  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox 
the  war  ended. 

The  home-coming  of  the  disbanded 
remnant  of  the  Southern  armies  was  the 
saddest  hour  her  people  had  ever  known. 

Up  to  that  time  Virginia  and  the  South 
at  large  had  not  dreamed  of  final  failure. 

At  first  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender 
came  borne,  so  to  speak,  by  the  winds, 
so  vague  was  the  whispered  rumor,  then 
taking  palpable  shape,  as  it  were,  as  wea- 
ry stragglers  passed  along  the  country 
roads,  stopping  in  at  the  naked  farms  to 
get  a meal,  if  there  were  enough  left  to 
feed  a hungry  man.  Then  little  parties 
passed  by  with  details  of  the  surrender 
that  no  longer  left  any  room  for  even 
the  faintest  doubt.  And  after  weary  days 
— it  might  be  fewer  or  more — days  in 
which  it  was  not  known  whether  loved 
ones  might  not  have  been  captured  or 
killed  in  the  last  engagement,  they  came 
home  foot  - sore  and  broken,  dragging 
themselves  along  the  cannon-worn  roads 
they  had  marched  down  so  bravely  four 
years  before,  and  flinging  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  weeping  mothers  or  wives  or 
sisters  gathered  to  receive  them,  surren- 
dered for  the  first  time  to  despair. 

Even  then  they  had  no  thought  of 
what  the  immediate  future  had  in  store 
for  them.  The  conditions  which  existed 
and  the  period  which  ensued  were  utter- 
ly without  precedent.  The  negroes  took 
prompt  advantage  of  their  new  freedom, 
and  almost  without  exception  went  oft’, 
some  openly,  some  by  night — those  that 
went  openly  declaring  that  “the  word 
had  come  from  Richmond  for  them.” 
Generally  speaking,  they  returned  home 
after  a brief  experience  of  travel  and  so- 
journ among  strangers. 

For  a time  there  appeared  danger  of 
some  friction  under  the  evil  influence  of 
that  species  of  visiting  adventurer  wittily 
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termed,  from  the  smallness  of  his  person- 
al belongings,  44  the  carpet-bagger,”  but 
good  sense  and  the  good  feeling  engen- 
dered by  long  association  between  the 
races  prevailed,  and  the  peril  passed 
away. 

The  soldiers  returning  from  the  army 
found  Virginia  almost  as  war-worn  as 
they  were  themselves.  In  many  sections 
the  country  was  swept  clean,  and  the  dis- 
organization of  labor  and  the  depletion 
of  teams  had  prevented  the  proper  prepa- 
ration of  a crop.  The  horses  which  the 
soldiers  had  brought  home  from  Appo- 
mattox were  not  infrequently  the  chief 
dependence  for  a new  crop,  and  before 
the  huzzas  over  the  returning  armies  of 
the  Union  had  died  away  in  the  North, 
the  soldiers  of  the  other  army  which  had 
held  them  at  bay  so  long  were  working 
in  the  fields,  trying  to  build  up  again  the 
waste  places  of  their  States.  There  is 
scarcely  a professional  man  over  the  age 
of  forty  to-day  who  did  not  work  at  the 
plough  during  those  first  years  after  the 
war. 

The  complete  prostration  of  Virginia — 
indeed,  of  the  whole  South — at  the  close 
of  the  war  has  never  been  fully  appre- 
hended by  the  outside  world.  It  was  not 
only  that  property  values  had  been  swept 
away,  but  that  everything  from  which 
property  values  can  be  created  had  been  ex- 
tirpated. The  entire  personal  property  of 
the  State  had  been  destroyed ; the  laboring 
class  of  a country  dependent  upon  its  agri- 
culture had  been  suddenly  changed  from 
laborers  into  vagrants,  with  no  property 
to  make  them  conservative  and  no  author- 
ity to  hold  them  in  check.  Their  de- 
pendence was  suddenly  shifted  from  their 
former  masters  to  strangers,  whose  indi- 
rect if  not  their  direct  teaching  was  hos- 
tility to  the  former  owners.  The  country 
was  left  overwhelmed  with  debt,  with 
nothing  remaining  from  which  the  debts 
could  be  paid.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  this  even  as  applied  to  a small  section, 
but  when  it  embraces  a great  territory 
covering  a dozen  great  States,  with  their 
entire  population  of  many  millions,  the 
mind  refuses  to  take  it  in.  Yet  such  was 
the  case  at  the  South. 

It  was  amid  such  conditions  as  these 
that  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern 
States  addressed  themselves  to  the  new 
life. 

For  a time  there  was  a condition  which 
was  peculiar.  The  old  life  survived  for 


a period  in  a sort  of  after  glow;  the  peo- 
ple thought  they  could  reconstruct  the 
shattered  fragments  and  live  it  over. 
They  undertook  to  reorganize  their  gov- 
ernments and  their  life.  The  one  was  as 
vain  as  the  other;  but  at  least  the  dignity 
and  courage  with  which  they  set  about  it 
call  forth  unqualified  admiration.  Cer- 
tain laws  were  passed  looking  to  the  con- 
trol of  labor.  The  whites  believed  them 
necessary,  as  well  as  wise.  The  military 
rulers  viewed  all  such  action  with  suspi- 
cion, and  assumed  fullercontrol  than  ever. 
Whatever  disputes  arose  between  whites 
and  blacks  were  reviewed  by  the  military 
authorities.  An  old  justice  of  the  peace 
tried  and  convicted  a negro  of  some  of- 
fence and  sentenced  him  to  a term  in  jail. 
The  Military  Governor  of  the  State  was 
applied  to,  and  he  sent  an  order  to  the 
justice  to  release  him.  His  reply  was 
that  he  had  tried  the  negro  fairly,  con- 
victed him  justly,  and  imprisoned  him 
legally;  that  the  Governor  might  come 
with  his  troops  and  release  him,  but  that 
if  he  did  so  it  would  not  be  until  after  he 
had  exhausted  the  whole  power  of  the 
county  in  his  effort  to  carry  out  the 
law. 

The  fact  that  the  land  had  survived 
gave  it  a peculiar  if  not  a fictitious  value. 
It  was  estimated  and  appraised  highly. 
Money  was  borrowed  on  it  to  restock  and 
plant  it,  and  the  old  life  went  on  for  a 
while  almost  as  before,  like  a wheel  that 
continues  to  turn  with  its  own  propulsion 
even  after  the  motive  power  is  removed. 

For  a time,  under  the  reaction  result- 
ing from  the  wear  and  tear  of  war,  the 
spirit  rebounded.  After  the  fatigue  of 
war  even  the  meanest  home  was  com- 
fort, and  the  life  was  almost  gay,  even 
amid  the  ruins.  They  had  been  over- 
whelmed, not  whipped,  and  the  indomi- 
table spirit  survived.  So  the  young  sol- 
diers patched  up  the  broken  farm  im- 
plements, hitched  up  their  thin  army 
horses,  and  worked  at  their  crops.  They 
worked  like  laborers,  but  they  were  not 
laborers.  They  kept  ever  in  view  the 
fact  that  they  were  more  than  plough- 
men. Classical  schools  sprang  up  again 
almost  as  soon  as  the  war  closed,  and  col- 
leges opened  with  fees  fixed  at  the  lowest 
possible  sum,  and  board  provided  at  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  Young  men  poured 
in  when  they  were  too  poor  to  pay  even 
that,  and  had  to  mess  as  they  had  done  in 
the  army.  They  went  to  town  and  took 
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positions  as  watchmen,  brakemen,  street- 
■ear  drivers,  foremen  in  factories,  any 
tiling  that  would  enable  them  to  support 
themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them, 
and  would  aid  them  in  educating1  them- 
selves. There  was  no  feeling  of  indignity, 
no  repining.  A man  who  had  hitched 
the  horses  to  a gun  under  (ire  arid  brought 
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it  off  under  a storm  of  shot  and  shell 
could  dri  ve  a street  car  without  chagrin. 
He  had  expected  to  be  a brigadier  general 
then  : now  he  expected  to  be  some  day 
president  of  t lie  line. 

It  Was  a strange  spectacle,  the  people 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  proudest  in 
the  land  eugagi og  in  the  work  of  laborers 
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and  losing  no  caste  by  it.  When  night 
came  they  dressed  up  in  their  best,  what- 
ever that  was,  and  went  to  see  the  girls,  or, 
with  their  eyes  lixed  on  some  profession, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  study,  and  in 
the  evenings  one  might  find  visiting  in 
the  parlors,  with  that  old-time  courtesy 
of  manner  which  had  made  notable  the 
Virginia  gentleman,  the  same  men  to  be 
seen  in  the  day  at  the  plough  or  on  their 
engines. 

The  girls  were  not  less  brave  than  the 
men.  They  accepted  and  married  them 
without  a dollar,  and,  with  a sublime  faith 
in  their  lovers  which  was  a happy  augury 
of  the  future,  went  with  them  to  live  in 
the  old  broken  farm-houses  or  in  upper 
stories  in  town,  planted  flowers,  hung 
baskets  in  their  windows,  and  made  their 
homes  fragrant  with  sweetness  and  con- 
tent. 

Then  came  the  reconstruction  period. 
The  negroes  were  enrolled  by  the  carpet- 
bag leaders  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Union  League,  and  were  drilled  in  polit- 
ical antagonism  to  the  whites. 

The  six  years  of  carpet-bag  rule  were 
the  worst  that  the  South  has  ever  known. 
It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  the  Southern 
States  were  poorer  when  they  ended  than 
when  the  war  closed.  However  theorists 
may  regard  it,  it  was  an  object-lesson 
which  the  Southern  States  can  never  for- 
get. The  conditions  then  existing  para- 
lyzed every  energy,  and  withdrew  the 
South  from  the  common  movement  of 
progress.  The  States  which  went  through 
it  could  think  only  of  existence;  they  had 
to  struggle  for  mere  life.  Even  after  these 
States  obtained  control  of  their  govern- 
ments, the  conditions  were  for  a while  such 
that  there  could  be  no  advance.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  South-Side  Virginia  suf- 
fered most.  She  was  in  the  “ Black  Belt,” 
and  the  incubus  upon  her  was  a burden 
which  kept  her  down. 

The  negro  question  was  a theory  or  a 
sentiment  with  the  outside  world;  with 
the  South  it  was  and  still  is  a vital  fact. 
Only  time  can  solve  it.  It  has  already 
solved  some  of  its  problems.  Before  it 
did  so,  however,  much  injury  had  been 
done  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern 
States,  from  which  they  are  but  now  re- 
covering. 

Virginia  has  always  been  a great  col- 
onizer, and  her  sons  have  gone  forth 
from  her  to  build  up  with  their  energy 
the  great  States  which  lie  to  the  south 


and  west,  and  to  strengthen  them  with 
their  brain  and  character.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  every  Western  and  North- 
western State,  where  they  began  as  cow- 
boys on  ranches,  as  mechanics  in  fac- 
tories, as  brakemen  on  railways,  clerks  in 
law-otlices,  anything  that  was  honora- 
ble, and  have  worked  themselves  up  to 
the  highest  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. They  have  filled  every  position, 
from  that  of  Chief  Executive  of  their 
States  down,  and  always  with  honor. 
But  this  has  been  at  a terrible  loss  to  the 
old  mother  State,  and  the  pride  in  her 
sons'  success  has  had  something  of  pain 
that  they  no  longer  live  within  her  bor- 
ders. 

The  disorganization  of  the  laboring 
class  in  Virginia  and  the  condition  of  her 
transportation  facilities,  coupled  with  uni- 
versal lack  of  means  at  that  time,  almost 
destroyed  her  agriculture.  The  negro  as 
a slave  was  an  excellent  laborer;  as  a free- 
man, at  least  under  conditions  which 
have  existed  in  the  country,  he  is  not. 
Under  compulsion  he  works  laboriously, 
but  otherwise  not  steadily,  and  generally 
only  when  lie  is  obliged  to  work.  Cin- 
cinnatus  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of 
a statesman  who  was  also  a good  plough- 
man. At  the  ordinary  cost  of  corn  and 
bacon  in  Virginia,  a man  can  for  $15 
obtain  meat  and  bread  enough  to  give 
him  three  meals  a day  for  the  whole  year. 

The  old  planter  system  proved  gen- 
erally wholly  unsuited  to  the  new  con- 
ditions, and  under  the  continued  depres- 
sion of  agriculture,  and  such  agricultural 
products  as  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
raise  in  Virginia,  it  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. When  labor  only  gave  a half- 
year's  work  for  a full  year's  hire,  only 
that  man  could  afford  to  farm  who  was 
independent  of  labor.  Thus  the  old  plant- 
er class  gradually  passed  away,  the  young 
representatives  of  it  going  to  cities  and 
seeking  other  fields  of  enterprise  for  the 
application  of  their  faculties,  and  their 
place  has  been  taken  by  the  small  farmer, 
who  works  at  the  plough  himself,  or  who 
hires  a few  “hands'’  to  work  under  his 
own  eye.  Few  outside  of  the  South  dream 
of  the  privations  which  the  old  planter 
class  have  gone  through  in  these  years. 
That  they  have  endured  in  silence  is  their 
best  testimonial.  A few  years  ago  it  was 
not  unusual  to  find  in  old  neighborhoods 
in  certain  sections  the  best  houses  shut 
up  and  the  farms  abandoned  or  let  to 
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The  conditions  have  of  late  been 
changing.  Virginia,  instead  of  being,  as 
the  cant  phrase  went,  “a  good  country 
to  come  from,”  has  become  a good  coun- 
try to  come  to.  Her  advantages  of  loca- 
tion and  climate  have  ever  been  recog- 
nized, and  of  late  other  advantages  also 
have  been  discovered.  Her  transporta- 
tion facilities  have  been  steadily  improv- 
ing, her  mineral  resources  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  capital,  and,  being  exam- 
ined, have  been  found  to  be  wonderful 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Her  coal 
produces  the  highest  speed  in  the  ocean 
racers,  and  her  iron  brings  the  best  prices 
at  the  Northern  forges. 

The  improvement  in  her  transportation 
facilities  was  the  beginning  of  her  new 
era;  her  timber  regions  have  been  pene- 
trated, and  have  proved  a great  held  for 
new  enterprise.  The  judge  of  one  of  her 
Southwestern  counties,  being  shown  in 
Chicago  a few  years  ago  suites  of  walnut 
furniture  as  something  remarkable,  said, 
“Young  man,  in  my  country  we  make 
fence  rails  of  walnut.”  The  development 
of  her  mineral  resources  has  given  an 
impetus  to  manufactures,  and  factories 
have  been  and  are  being  established 
everywhere;  villages  are  springing  up 
on  all  sides  and  are  becoming  towns, 
whilst  the  towns  are  becoming  cities. 

Richmond  has  long  been  a manufac- 
turing city.  Over  one-fourth  of  her  en- 
tire population  is  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures, and  some  of  the  largest  manufac- 
tories in  the  country  are  there. 

The  diversity  of  life  in  the  Old  Do 
minion  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  greatest  ship  yards  in  this 
country,  and  one  of  the  greatest  winter 
health  resorts— those  at  Newport  News 
and  at  Old  Point  Comfort  respectively  - 
have  been  of  late  years  established  only 
six  miles  apart,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  on  which  our  race  first  found  a lodge- 
ment in  this  country,  and  the  names  of 
both  places  are  memorials  of  the  hard- 
ships which  the  first  settlers  endured. 

If  at  one  time  the  interest  in  Virginia's 
mineral  resources  grew  to  excitement  and 
the  progress  ran  into  a “boom,”  it  was 
but  the  natural  and  common  result  of 
the  conditions  which  were  suddenly  dis- 
closed, and  though  inexperience  and  folly 
ran  away  with  the  movement,  and  wound 
up  as  every  one  in  his  sober  senses  knew 
it  must  end,  yet  the  general  result  was 
growth  ; the  advance  never  receded. 


What  were  believed  to  be  incipient  cities 
are,  at  least,  growing  villages,  the  condi- 
tions which  first  caused  the  excitement 
still  exist,  and  the  progress  is  going  on 
steadily,  on  an  ever  firmer  and  firmer 
basis.  The  beauty  of  that  section  of  Vir- 
ginia cannot  be  overstated,  and  it  seems 
to  the  writer  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  regions 
in  the  entire  country. 

It  is  not  only  the  Southwest  that  is 
now  improving;  other  sections  as  well 
are  in  the  movement,  and  after  the  long 
night  the  day  seems  at  last  to  have  broke. 
Even  the  poorest  section  is  beginning 
to  advance.  One  large  portion  of  it, 
lying  within  the  influence  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, has  been  found  admirably  adapted 
to  trucking,  and  now  furnishes  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  markets  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston 
weeks  before  they  can  ripen  a hundred 
miles  further  inland;  other  portions  pro- 
duce bright  tobacco  which  brings  many 
times  the  price  of  the  common  leaf;  in 
yet  others,  other  resources  are  being  de- 
veloped. The  farmer  has  learned  in  the 
school  of  experience  where  to  let  out 
and  where  to  take  in.  He  no  longer 
confines  himself  to  cereals  and  tobacco. 
Stock  is  being  raised  more  generally  than 
before. 

A gauge  of  Virginia's  advance  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  whilst  other  classical 
schools  and  colleges  continue  to  maintain 
their  number  of  students,  the  University 
of  Virginia  has  doubled  her  number  with- 
in the  last  few  years.  The  country  is 
once  more  filling  up.  The  cheapness  of 
the  lands  and  the  charm  of  the  life  have 
arrested  attention,  and  the  beautiful  old 
country  houses  are  being  bought  up  by 
Northerners  of  capital,  or  as  Virginians 
have  made  money  in  cities  the  old  instinct 
has  awakened,  and  tliey  are  returning* 
to  the  country,  buying  and  fitting  up 
country  places  in  which  to  bring  up  their 
children  and  spend  their  declining  years 
amid  scenes  associated  with  their  happy 
youth.  The  climate  is  attracting  those 
who  can  no  longer  stand  the  rigors  of  a 
Northern  winter,  and  many  new  settlers 
are  seeking  homes  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
where  wealth  is  not  needed,  and  content- 
ment yet  has  its  home.  The  old  country 
places  are  thus  being  opened  again,  and 
the  old  life  which  made  her  distinguished 
is  beginning  under  new  conditions  to  be? 
lived  once  more  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
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O Judali,  with  your  scriptures  great, 

Had  you  forgot? 

The  Messiah  passed  within  your  gate 
And  you  knew  it  not! 

0 Bethlehem,  for  all,  all  men 
The  House  of  Bread, 

The  Great  Love  came  at  midnight  then 
And  was  not  fed! 

With  all  your  prudent  thinkings  o'er 
The  morrow  s cares. 

With  highways,  taxes,  markets  for 
Your  people's  wares, 

With  soldiers  and  a Judgment  Hall 
And  Romans  trim. 

Your  inns  were  large  enough  for  all — 

Save  only  Him. 

You  slept.  He  lay  awake  to  keep 
Watch  over  all: 

Your  crowded  hearts,  and  the  far-off  sheep, 
And  the  odorous  stall. 

Your  priests  are  learned,  your  books  are  wise, 
Your  legends  grand; 

But  the  Heart  that  in  your  stable  lies 
Ye  cannot  understand. 


ANNO  DOMINI  MDCCCXCIII. 

O aching,  tired  brain  of  Earth, 

So  wise  and  cold. 

In  winter  desertness  and  dearth 
And  taxes  old, 

Be  not  too  sure  at  midnight  when 
You  close  your  door 

There  is  no  Stranger  among  men 
Uncared  for. 

Claim  not  to  be  the  Morn  with  King 
And  Shepherd  kind; 

You  are  the  Bethlehem  slumbering, 

All  deaf  and  blind. 

And  through  your  empty  streets  and  past 
YTour  windows  dead 

The  Great  Love  comes  to  you  at  last 
Un  welcomed. 


Then  in  the  heart  you  only  keep 
Your  oxen  in. 

The  Great  Love  finds  a place  to  sleep 
And  enters  in; 

And  lays  Himself  in  the  breath  of  kine 
All  for  your  sake. 

And  whispers  to  your  Star  to  shine. 

And  bids  your  Day  to  break. 
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to  the  College  Club  lie  was  conscious  of 
an  excitement  he  had  not  felt  for  years. 
He  was  alone  in  the  city  for  a week,  as 
it  happened,  his  wife  having  taken  the 
children  into  the  country  for  a long- 
promised  visit;  and  he  had  been  spend- 
ing his  evenings  at  the  College  Club.  So 
it  was  that  lie  had  joined  in  chartering  a 
coach,  and  for  the  first  time  in  a dozen 
years  he  had  seen  the  football  game.  He 
had  been  made  happy  by  the  success  of 
his  own  college,  and  by  meeting  class- 
mates whom  he  had  not  laid  eyes  on  since 
their  Commencement  in  the  heat  of  the 
Centennial  summer.  One  of  them  was 
now  the  young  Governor  of  a new  West- 
ern State,  and  another  was  likely  to  be  a 
member  of  the  new  President's  cabinet. 

On  the  way  out  to  the  game  White  had 
sat  beside  a third  classmate,  now  a profess- 
or in  the  old  college,  and  they  had  talked 
over  their  four  years  and  their  fellow-stu- 
dents. They  recalled  the  young  men  of 
promise  who  had  failed  to  sustain  the 
hopes  of  the  class;  the  steady,  hard* work- 
ing fellows,  who  were  steady  and  hard- 
working still;  the  quiet,  shy  man  who 
had  known  little  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
but  was  fond  of  science,  and  who  was 
now  developing  into  one  of  the  foremost 
novelists  of  the  country ; the  best  baseball 
player  of  the  class,  now  the  pastor  of  one 
of  the  leading  churches  of  Chicago;  and 
others  who  had  done  well  for  themselves 
in  the  different  walks  of  life.  They  talked 
over  the  black  sheep  of  the  class — some 
dead,  some  worse  than  dead,  some  dropped 
out  of  sight. 

“What  has  become  of  Johnny  Car- 
roll?1’  asked  the  professor. 

“I  have  not  seen  him  since  class  day. 
There  was  some  wretched  scandal  before 
Commencement,  you  know,  and  I doubt 
if  Johnny  ever  got  his  degree,”  White 
answered. 

“I  know  lie  didn't,”  the  professor  re- 
turned. “ He  never  dared  to  apply  for  it.” 

“They  managed  to  keep  the  trouble 
very  quiet,  whatever  it  was,”  White  went 
on.  “I  never  knew  just  what  the  facts 
were.” 

“I  didn't  know  then,”  responded  the 
professor;  “I  have  been  told  since.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  go  into  that  now. 
The  girl  is  dead  long  ago,  and  Johnny 
too,  for  all  I have  heard.” 

“Poor  Johnny  Carroll,”  White  said; 
“lean  remember  how  handsome  he  look- 
ed that  last  night,  the  night  of  class  day. 


But  he  was  always  handsome  and  always 
well  dressed.  He  was  not  very  clever  or 
very  anything,  was  lief  Yet  we  all  liked 
him.” 

“I  remember  that  he  tried  to  get  on 
the  Freshman  crew,”  the  professor  re- 
marked, after  a pause,  “but  the  tempta- 
tions of  high  living  were  too  much  for 
him.  He  wouldn't  train.” 

“Training  was  just  what  he  needed 
most,”  White  added ; “ moral  and  mental 
as  well  as  physical.  Fact  is,  lie  always 
had  more  money  than  was  good  for  him. 
His  father  was  in  Wall  Street  then,  and 
making  money  hand  over  fist.” 

“It  wasn't  till  the  year  after  we  were 
graduated  that  old  Carroll  committed 
suicide,  was  it?”  the  professor  inquired. 
“Blew  out  his  brains  in  the  bath-tub, 
didn't  he?” 

4 ‘ And  didn't  leave  enough  money  to  pay 
forhis  funeral,”  White  answered.  “John- 
ny was  in  hard  luck  always:  he  had  too 
much  money  at  first,  and  none  at  all 
when  he  needed  it  most.” 

“His  great  misfortune,”  said  the  pro- 
fessor, “was  that  his  father  was  4 one  of 
the  boys.'  ” 

“Yes,”  White  agreed,  “that  is  pretty 
rough  on  a fellow.  I wonder  where  John- 
ny is,  if  he  is  alive?  Out  West,  perhaps, 
prospecting  on  a grub  stake,  or  else  stoker 
on  an  ocean  steamer,  or  perhaps  lie's  a 
member  of  the  Broadway  squad,  earning 
a living  by  elbowing  ladies  over  the  cross- 
ing.” 

“I  hope  he  has  as  good  a berth  as 
that,”  the  professor  answered;  “but  I 
don't  believe  that  Johnny  Carroll  would 
stay  on  the  force  long,  even  if  he  got  the 
appointment.  Do  you  remember  how 
well  he  sang  ‘The  Son  of  a Gamboleer’?” 

It  was  this  question  of  the  professor's 
which  Robert  White  remembered  after 
he  had  got  off  the  coach  and  was  walking 
toward  Madison  Square.  Three  young 
fellows,  mere  boys  two  of  them,  were 
staggering  on  just  in  front  of  him.  They 
were  arm  in  arm,  in  hope  of  a triplicate 
stability  quite  unattainable  without  more 
ballast  than  they  carried,  and  they  were 
singing  the  song  Johnny  Carroll  had 
made  his  own  in  college.  The  wind  was 
still  sharpening,  and  the  wooden  signs 
which  projected  across  the  sidewalk  here 
and  there  swung  heavily  as  they  felt  its 
force.  There  were  knots  of  eager  young 
men  and  boys  going  to  and  fro  before  the 
brilliantly  lighted  porticos  of  the  hotels. 
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As  White  stepped  aside  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  one  of  these  groups,  rather 
more  hilarious  than  the  others,  lie  knock- 
ed into  a man  who  was  standing  up 
against  the  glaring  window  of  a restau- 
rant. The  man  was  thin  and  pinched; 
his  face  was  clean-shaven  and  blue;  his 
clothes  were  threadbare  ; his  attitude  was 
as  though  he  were  pressing  close  to  the 
glass  in  the  hope  of  a reflected  warmth. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  cried  White. 

The  man  turned  stiffly.  “It’s  of  no 
con — ” he  began,  then  he  saw  White's 
face  in  the  bright  light  which  streamed 
across  the  sidewalk.  He  stopped,  hesita- 
ted for  a moment,  and  then  turned  away. 

The  moment  had  been  enough  for 
White  to  recognize  him.  “Johnny  Car- 
roll  !”  he  called. 

The  man  continued  to  move  away. 

White  overtook  him  in  two  strides, 
and  laid  a hand  on  his  shoulder.  “John- 
ny !”  he  said  again. 

The  man  faced  about  and  answered 
doubtfully,  “ Well,  what  do  you  want?" 

“Is  this  really  you,  Johnny  Carroll?'’ 
asked  White,  as  lie  held  out  his  hand. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  the  other,  “it's  John- 
ny Carroll — and  you  are  Bob  White.” 

White's  hand  was  still  extended.  Af- 
ter a long  pause  his  classmate  took  it. 
White  was  shocked  at  the  chill  of  Car- 
roll's  fingers.  “Why,  man,”  he  cried, 
“ you  are  cold.” 

“Well,”  the  other  answered,  simply, 
“why  not?  It  isn’t  the  first  time.*’ 
Then,  after  a swift  glance  at  White's 
face,  he  turned  his  own  away  and  said, 
“I'm  hungry  too,  if  you  want  to  know.” 

“So  am  I,”  said  White,  cordially.  “I 
was  going  to  have  my  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner alone.  Will  you  join  me,  Johnny  ?” 

“ Do  you  mean  it?”  asked  the  other. 

“ Why  shouldn't  we  dine  together?” 
White  responded,  setting  off  briskly  and 
putting  his  arm  through  his  classmate's. 
“ Our  team  lias  won  to-day,  you  know — 
eighteen  to  nothing;  we'll  celebrate  the 
victory.” 

“Where  are  you  taking  me?”  inquired 
Johnny,  uneasily. 

“To  the  College  Club,  of  course,”  an- 
swered White.  “ We'll—” 

“I  mustn't  go  there.”  said  Johnny, 
stopping  short.  “ I couldn't  face  them 
now.  I — oh,  I couldn't!’’ 

“Very  well,  then,”  White  agreed. 
“ Where  shall  we  go?  What  do  you  say 
to  Delmonico's?” 


Again  Johnny  asked:  “Do  you  mean 
it?  Honest?” 

“Of  course  I mean  it,  Johnny,”  he  re- 
plied. 

“I  haven't  been  in  Delmonico's  for  ten 
years  and  more,”  said  the  other.  “I'd 
like  to  have  just  another  dinner  there. 
But  you  can't  take  me  there.  Look  at 
me!” 

White  looked  at  him.  The  thin  coat 
was  buttoned  tight  ; it  was  very  worn  and 
yet  it  was  not  ragged;  it  was  in  better 
condition  than  the  hat  or  the  boots. 

As  the  two  men  stood  there  facing 
each  other  on  the  corner  of  the  street 
there  was  a foretaste  of  winter  in  the 
wind  which  smote  them  and  ate  iuto  their 
marrow. 

White  linked  his  arm  again  in  his 
classmate's.  “ I've  seen  you  look  sweller, 
Johnny,  I confess,”  he  said;  “but  I 
haven't  dressed  for  dinner  myself  to- 
night.” 

“So  it's  Delmonico's?”  Johnny  asked. 

“ It's  Delmonico's,”  White  responded. 

“Then  take  me  into  the  cafe,”  said  the 
other.  “ I can  stand  the  men,  I think, 
but  I'm  not  in  shape  to  go  into  the  res- 
taurant where  the  women  are.” 

“Very  well,”  agreed  White.  “We'll 
try  the  cafe.” 

When  they  entered  the  cafe  it  was 
crowded  with  young  men.  There  was 
already  a blue  haze  of  smoke  over  the 
heads  of  the  noisy  throng.  Boys  drink- 
ing champagne  at  adjacent  tables  were 
calling  across  to  each  other  with  boister- 
ous merriment. 

White  was  able  to  secure  a small  table 
near  the  corner  on  the  Broadway  side. 
As  he  walked  over  to  it  he  nodded  to 
half  a score  of  acquaintances,  some  of 
whom  looked  askant  at  his  companion, 
and  exchanged  whispered  comments  after 
he  had  passed. 

Apparently  Johnny  neither  saw  the 
looks  nor  heard  the  whispers.  He  fol- 
lowed White  as  if  in  a dream;  and  White 
had  noticed  that  when  they  had  entered 
the  heated  room,  Carroll  had  drawn  a 
long  breath  as  though  to  warm  himself. 

“ I don't  need  an  overcoat  in  hero,”  he 
said  as  he  took  the  chair  opposite  White’s 
with  the  little  marble-topped  table  be- 
tween them. 

When  the  waiter  had  deftly  laid  the 
cloth,  Johnny  fingered  its  fair  softness, 
as  with  a catlike  enjoyment  of  its  clean- 
ness. 
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“Now,  what  shall  we  have?”  asked 
White,  as  the  waiter  handed  him  the  bill 
of  fare  in  its  narrow  frame.  “What 
would  you  like?” 

“I?”  the  guest  responded;  “oh,  any- 
thing — whatever  you  want  — some  roast 
beef.” 

“Then  your  taste  has  changed  since 
you  left  college,”  White  declared.  “I 
asked  you  what  you  would  like” 

“ What/’d  like?”  echoed  Johnny.  “Do 
you  mean  it?  Honest?” 

White  smiled  as  the  old  college  phrase 
dropped  again  from  the  lips  of  his  class- 
mate. 

“Of  course  I mean  it,”  he  said;  “hon- 
est. There's  the  bill  of  fare.  Order 
what  you  please.  And  remember  that  it 
is  Thanksgiving,  and  that  I’m  hungry, 
and  that  I want  a good  dinner.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  Johnny,  as  he 
took  the  bill  of  fare.  He  was  already 
wanner,  and  now  he  seemed  to  expand  a 
little  with  the  unwonted  luxury  of  the 
occasion. 

He  looked  over  the  bill  of  fare  care- 
fully. 

“Blue  Points  on  the  half-shell,  of 
course,”  he  began,  adding  to  the  waiter, 
“ be  sure  that  they  are  on  the  deep  shell. 
Green  turtle  soup — the  green  turtle  here 
used  to  be  very  good  fifteen  years  ago. 
Filet  de  sole , a la  Momay  — the  sole  is 
flounder,  I suppose,  but  a la  Momay 
a man  could  eat  a Hebrew  manuscript. 
Then  a canvas-back  apiece— two  canvas- 
back,  you  understand,  real  canvas-back, 
not  red-head  or  mallard— with  samp,  of 
course,  and  a mayonnaise  of  celery.  Then 
a bit  of  Chedder  cheese  and  a cup  of  cof- 
fee. How  will  that  suit  you.  White?” 

“That  will  suit  me,"  "White  responded. 
“And  now  what  wine?'1 

“ Wine,  too?”  Johnny  queried. 

White  smiled  and  nodded. 

“Well,  I’ll  go  you,”  the  guest  went  on. 
“ I might  as  well  see  the  thing  through, 
if  you  are  bound  to  do  it  in  style.”  He 
turned  over  the  bill  of  fare  and  scanned 
the  wine  list  on  the  under  side.  “ Yquem 
’74  with  the  oysters  ; and  they  tell  me 
there  is  a Silver  Seal  Special  '84  brut  that 
is  better  than  anything  one  has  tasted 
before.  Give  us  a quart  of  that  with  the 
duck.  Aud  let  us  have  it  as  soon  as  you 
can.” 

He  handed  the  bill  of  fare  to  the  waiter, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  ventured 
to  glance  about  the  room. 


The  oysters  were  brought  very  soon, 
and  when  Johnny  had  eaten  them  and 
part  of  a roll,  and  when  he  had  drunk 
two  glasses  of  the  Yquem,  White  said  to 
him : “Tell  me  something  about  yourself. 
What  have  you  been  doing  all  these 
years?'7 

Johnny's  face  fell  a little.  “ I’ve  done 
pretty  nearly  everything,”  he  answered, 
“from  driving  a Fifth  Avenue  stage  to 
keeping  books  for  a Third  Avenue  pawn- 
broker. I’ve  been  a waiter  at  a Coney 
Island  chowder  saloon.  Two  summers 
ago  I waited  on  the  man  who  has  just 
taken  our  order — I waited  on  him  more 
than  once.  I’ve  dealt  faro,  too.” 

The  waiter  brought  the  soup  and  served 
them. 

When  he  left  them  alone  again,  White 
asked,  “Can’t  some  of  your  old  friends 
help  you  out  of  this — give  you  a start  and 
set  you  up  again?” 

“ It’s  no  good  trying,”  Johnny  replied. 
“You  can’t  pull  me  up  now.  It's  too  late. 
I guess  it  was  too  late  from  the  start.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  drop  this  place?” 
White  queried,  “ and  go  out  West, 
and — ” 

“What’s  the  use  of  talking  about  that?'7 
Johnny  interrupted.  “ I can’t  live  away 
from  New  York.  If  I got  out  of  sight  of 
that  tower  over  there  I’d  die.” 

“ You  will  die  here  soon  enough  at 
this  rate,”  White  answered. 

“That’s  so,  too,”  admitted  Johnny; 
“but  it  can't  be  helped  now.”  He  was 
eating  steadily,  sturdily,  but  not  raven- 
ously. 

After  the  waiter  had  served  the  fish, 
White  asked  again,  “What  can  we  do 
for  you?” 

“Nothing,”  Johnny  answered;  “no- 
thing at  all.  Yes,  you  can  give  me  a 
five,  if  you  like,  or  a ten;  but  don’t  give 
me  your  address,  or  the  first  time  I’m 
down  again  I’d  look  you  up  and  strike 
you  for  ten  more.” 

A band  of  undergraduates,  twenty  of 
them  or  more,  four  abreast,  arm  in  arm, 
went  tramping  down  Broadway,  yelling 
forth  the  chorus  of  a college  song. 

“ You  used  to  sing  that  song,  Johnny,” 
said  White. 

“ I used  to  do  lots  of  things."  he  an- 
swered, as  the  waiter  opened  the  cham- 
pagne. 

“ I never  heard  anybody  get  as  much 
out  of  4 The  Son  of  a Gamboleer’  as  you 
did,”  White  continued. 
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“ I joined  a negro  minstrel  troupe  as 
second  tenor  twelve  years  ago,  but  we 
got  stranded  in  Hartford,  and  I had  to 
walk  home.  I've  tried  to  do  a song  and 
dance  in  the  Bowery  dime  museums  since 
then,  more  than  once.  But  it's  no  use/1 

When  they  had  made  an  end  of  the 
canvas -backs  and  the  brut  84.  Johnny 
sat  back  in  his  chair  and  smiled,  and 
said,  “Well,  this  was  worth  while.” 

Then  the  coffee  came,  and  White 
said,  “You  forgot  to  order  the  liqueur, 
Johnny.” 

“ You  see  what  it  is  to  be  out  of  prac- 
tice,” he  replied.  “I'd  like  some  orange 
curagoa.” 

“And  I will  take  a little  green  mint,” 
said  White  to  the  waiter.  “ And  bring 
some  cigars — Henry  Clays.” 

“ That’s  right,”  Johnny  declared.  “ My 
father  was  always  a Henry  Clay  man,  and 
I suppose  that’s  why  I like  those  cigars.” 

After  the  cigars  were  lighted,  White 
looked  his  companion  square  in  the  face. 
“Are  you  sure,”  he  asked,  “ that  we  can 
do  nothing  for  you  '” 

“ Dead  sure,”  was  the  answer. 

“Nothing?'’ 

“You  have  given  me  a good  dinner,” 


said  Johnny.  “ That's  enough.  That's 
more  than  most  of  my  old  friends  would 
give  me.  And  there's  nothing  more  to 
be  done.” 

White  held  his  peace  for  the  moment. 

Johnny  took  a long  sip  of  his  coffee, 
and  drew  three  or  four  times  at  his  cigar. 
“That's  a first-rate  cigar,”  he  said.  I 
haven’t  smoked  a Henry  Clay  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  then  I picked  up  one  a 
man  had  lighted,  between  the  acts,  out- 
side of  Daly's.'’ 

He  puffed  at  it  again  with  voluptuous 
appreciation,  and  then  leaned  across  the 
table  to  White  and  remarked,  confiden- 
tially, “Do  you  know.  Bob,  ’most  every- 
thing I’ve  cared  for  in  this  world  has  been 
immoral,  or  expensive,  or  indigestible.” 

“Yes,”  White  admitted,  “I  suppose 
that's  the  cause  of  your  bad  luck.” 

“I’ve  had  lots  of  luck  in  my  life,” was 
the  response,  “ good  and  bad— better  than 
I deserved,  most  of  it— this  dinner,  for  ex- 
ample; I should  remember  it  even  with- 
out to-morrow’s  dyspepsia.  But  what's 
the  use  of  anticipating  evil?  I'll  let  the 
next  day  take  care  of  itself,  and  make  the 
best  of  this  one.  There  are  several  hours 
of  it  left— where  shall  we  go  now?” 
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BY  THOMAS  POWER  O’CONNOR. 


mHE  House  of  Commons  is  unique 
JL  among  the  legislatures  of  the  world 
in  having  no  complete  accommodation  for 
its  members.  There  are  altogether  670 
members  of  the  House,  and  there  are  ex- 
actly 430  seats,  of  which  only  306  are  on 
the  floor.  The  Speaker  takes  the  chair 
at  three  o’clock,  except  on  Wednesdays, 
and  unless  the  House  has  agreed  to  what 
are  called  “ morning  sittings,”  which  be- 
gin at  two  o'clock.  Three  o'clock  is  suf- 
ficiently late  in  the  afternoon,  judging 
by  the  example  of  other  legislatures;  but 
it  is  too  early  for  the  men  of  business, 
the  practising  lawyers,  and  the  men  of 
fashion,  who  still  form  so  large  a factor 
in  the  membership  of  Parliament.  It  is 
rarely,  therefore,  that  there  are  more  than 
a few  members  in  attendance  at  that 
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hour.  Another  reason  for  this  absten- 
tion may  be  that  this  is  the  hour  of  de- 
votion. Each  sitting  of  the  House  is  be- 
gun by  the  solemn  reading  of  prayers  by 
the  Speaker's  chaplain — at  present  the 
well-known  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Those 
who  attend  prayers  reap  an  immediate 
and  earthly  reward.  On  the  large  ta- 
ble that  stands  in  front  of  the  Speaker’s 
chair  there  is  a box  which  contains  a num- 
ber of  cards  with  the  word  “Prayers” 
printed  upon  them. 

The  member  who  has  attended  prayers 
writes  his  name  on  this  card,  and  there- 
after places  it  in  the  small  slot  which  is 
at  the  back  of  each  seat  in  the  House; 
and  for  that  particular  evening  that  seat 
is  his.  He  may  leave  the  seat  for  hours, 
but  he  is  entitled  to  it  whenever  he  re- 
turns. and  can  expel  any  person  who  may 
have  taken  it  during  his  absence.  There 
are  only  two  classes  of  persons  in  the 
House  who  have  any  settled  rights  with 
regard  to  seats.  The  front  bench  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  Speaker's  chair  is 
called  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  on  this 
sit  the  various  members  of  the  existing 
administration.  The  bench  immediately 
opposite  is  called  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench,  and  on  this  sit  the  members  of  the 
previous  administration.  A member  of 
the  House  is  occasionally  made  a Privy- 
Councillor  although  he  has  never  held 
office,  and  he  is  entitled  to  occupy  a seat 
on  the  front  benches,  and  occasionally 
does  so.  I believe  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  if  a member  of  the  House,  is 
also  entitled,  on  certain  occasions,  to  oc- 
cupy a seat  on  one  of  the  front  benches. 
Occasionally  a minister  resigns  from  an 
administration, and  then  the  etiquette  is  for 
him  to  occupy  a corner  seat  (usually  on 
the  second  bench  immediately  behind  the 
Treasury).  For  instance,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  who,  as  everybody  knows,  re- 
signed from  the  position  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House 
in  the  last  administration,  used  to  sit  on 
the  corner  seat  behind  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and  from  this  point  of  vantage, 
with  hand  nervously  clutching  his  mus- 
tache, and  with  face  almost  livid  from 
nervousness  and  suppressed  excitement, 
watched  the  arrival  of  the  moment  when 
he  could  strike  at  the  friends  who  had 
become  his  enemies. 

There  are,  it  will  be  thus  easily  under- 
stood, two  peculiarities  under  these  cir- 
cumstances about  the  attendance  at 
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prayers.  First,  the  gentlemen  usually 
present  are  not  always  those  most  distin- 
guished for  their  piety.  The  caustic  ed- 
itor of  Truth  has  taken,  in  recent  years, 
to  laying  the  foundation  stones  of  non- 
conformist places  of  worship,  but  no- 
body would  be  less  likely  to  set  up  a 
claim  for  special  piety  than  Mr.  Labou- 
chere.  Nevertheless,  every  night  of  the 
week  Mr.  Labouchere  listens  with  pious 
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attention  to  the  ministrations  of  the 
chaplain.  The  secret  reason  is  that  the 
first  seat  on  the  front  bench  below  the 
gangway — I will  explain  the  term  later 
on — is  a place  peculiarly  well  suited  for 
the  guerilla  that  is  ever  on  the  watch  for 
the  moment  to  make  an  onslaught  on  a 
wicked  administration ; and  Mr.  Labou- 
chere, as  the  chief  of  the  guerillas,  is 
especially  fond  of  this  seat,  and  has  oc- 
cupied it  for  years.  This  incumbency, 
though  sanctified  by  so  many  years  of 
usage,  has  still  to  be  won  by  regular  at- 
tendance at  every  evening's  prayers;  the 
rule  is  inflexible— except  in  the  cases  al- 
ready mentioned — that  a seat  can  be  held 
only  for  one  night,  and  that  then  it  shall 
be  won  by  attendance  at  prayers.  The 
second  peculiarity  is  that  the  men  who 
are  most  in  want  of  the  assistance  of 
prayers,  as  having  the  heaviest  responsi- 
bility upon  their  shoulders— the  members 
of  the  administration  and  the  leaders  of 
parties — are  always  conspicuously  absent. 
During  prayer-time  the  front  benches  are 
always  a yawning  desert,  unbroken  by 
the  form  of  a single  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration, great  or  small. 

The  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was,  it  is  well 
known,  an  avowed  agnostic,  but  he  was 
particularly  attached  to  a certain  seat  on 
the  benches  below  the  gangway.  He  used 
to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  waiting  out- 
side the  House  until  prayers  were  ended, 
and  then  hurrying  in,  lie  placed  his  card 
on  the  particular  seat  of  which  he  was 
so  fond.  It' was  slightly  irregular,  but 
nobody  cared  to  interfere.  Just  before 
prayers  are  begun,  the  procession  of  the 
Speaker  to  his  place  in  the  House  takes 
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place.  Enough  of  the  old  ceremonial 
still  exists  to  make  this  a quaint  and 
interesting  spectacle.  The  Speaker  still 
wears  the  large  full-bottomed  wig  of  state 
occasions,  is  dressed  in  a short  tail  coat, 
covered  by  a sweeping  robe,  wears  knee- 
breeches,  and  low  shoes  with  large  buc- 
kles. Behind  and  before  him  is  a small 
cohort  of  attendants  — the  sergeant- at  - 
arms  bearing  the  mace,  the  chaplain  with 
Prayer-book  in  hand,  the  train-bearer 
holding  up  the  train,  and  two  or  three 
other  attendants,  the  exact  purpose  of 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  tell  beyond  the 
desire  to  make  the  procession  more  impos- 
ing in  point  of  numbers.  The  sergeant- 
at-arms,  like  the  Speaker,  is  arrayed  in 
knee-breeches,  with  low  shoes.  He  car- 
ries a sword  by  his  side,  but  is  allowed  to 
dispense  with  the  wig.  The  ceremonial 
is  made  more  imposing  by  the  policemen 
and  attendants,  who  shout  along  the  cor- 
ridors which  separate  the  Speaker's  house 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  “Speaker! 
Speaker!’7— a shout  which  has  a strange, 
indefinable  effect,  however  often  heard, 
and  stirs  the  blood  somewhat  as  the 
dreams  of  De  Quiucey  were  moved  by  the 
recollection  of  the  Roman  consul  passing 
over  the  Appian  Way.  It  sounds  like  a 
reminiscence  and  momentary  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  fierce  struggle,  oratorial 
triumphs,  tragic  and  world-shaking  events 
which  are  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  august  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
When  the  Speaker  reaches  the  lobby,  the 
chief  of  the  police  force  attached  to  the 
House  repeats  the  cry,  “Speaker!”  with 
the  additional  words,  “Hats  off,  stran- 
gers,” and  it  is  rarely  that  the  lobby, 
however  noisy  and  tumultuous  before, 
does  not  fall  into  a certain  timid  silence 
as  this  black,  solemn,  and  picturesque 
group  sweeps  by. 

When  the  Speaker  enters  the  House 
every  member  rises  from  his  seat.  The 
Speaker  bows  two  or  three  times  as  he 
walks  up  the  floor,  and  some  of  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  and  the  more  ceremonious 
members  of  the  House  bow  at  the  same 
time. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor 
to  the  House  of  Commons  is  that — here 
also  it  is  exceptional  among  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  world — the  House  of  Com- 
mons permits  its  members  to  retain  their 
hats  during  the  sitting.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
rule  to  wear  and  the  exception  not  to 
wear  the  hat.  Mr.  Gladstone  never  wears 


his  hat — there  have  been  exceptions,  to 
one  of  which  I will  allude  presently; 
nor  did  Mr.  Smith,  the  late  respected  lead- 
er in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Con- 
servative side ; nor  did  Disraeli ; nor  does 
Mr.  Balfour,  nor  Sir  Charles  Russell.  A 
member,  however,  can  keep  his  hat  on 
only  when  lie  is  in  his  seat.  If  he  rises 
to  speak,  he  of  course  takes  off  his  hat;  if 
lie  rises  to  leave  his  seat  and  go  out  of  the 
House,  he  has  to  take  ofF  his  hat;  so  long 
as  he  remains  standing  in  any  part  of  the 
House,  lie  has  to  keep  off  his  hat.  There 
are  some  of  the  older  members  who,  even 
when  they  lean  over  their  seats  to  con- 
verse with  a member  on  the  bench  in 
front  of  them,  take  off  their  hats.  And 
it  is  usual,  too,  when  a member  interjects 
an  observation  across  the  floor  to  take  it 
off.  It  was  also  the  invariable  custom 
when  a member  was  referred  to  that  he 
should  raise  his  hat,  but  this  rule  is  fall- 
ing into  desuetude. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  House 
of  Commons  would  know  without  any 
previous  knowledge  which  party  was  in 
power  by  seeing  on  which  side  of  the 
Speaker's  chair  each  party  sat.  The  par- 
ty in  office  is  always  seated  on  the  right 
of  the  Speaker's  chair;  the  party  in  oppo- 
sition sits  on  the  left.  When  you  read 
in  a Parliamentary  report  that  cheers 
have  come  from  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House,  you  may  know  that  the  cheers 
have  come  from  the  left  of  the  Speaker's 
chair;  similar  cheers  from  the  Ministerial 
side  mean  cheers  from  the  right.  I have 
seen  each  side  of  the  House  occupied  by 
the  different  parties  in  the  course  even  of 
the  same  Parliament:  indeed,  in  one  case 
the  change  was  made  in  one  day.  On 
June  8. 1885,  the  government  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  defeated,  and  a few  days  after- 
wards a Conservative  government  un- 
der Lord  Salisbury  came  into  office.  The 
Liberals,  after  occupying  the  right  of  the 
Speaker’s  chair  for  five  years,  in  one  night 
suddenly  left  their  camps  and  intrenched 
themselves  on  the  left.  There  is  one  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  the  seats  shall 
he  changed  with  the  change  of  adminis- 
tration. The  Irish  National  party  has,  as 
the  basis  of  its  existence,  the  contention 
that  Ireland  ought  to  be  governed  by 
her  own  Parliament,  seated  in  the  old 
Parliament  House  at  Dublin,  and  that 
the  government  of  Ireland  by  a Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  is  unjust.  It  is  a 
corollary  to  this  position  that  the  party 
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posed  to  be  more  moderate  in  their  opin- 
ions, and  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
their  leader,  than  those  below  the  gang- 
way. There  is  often  considerable  curios- 
ity to  know  where  a member  will  sit 
when  he  first  enters  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, especially  if  he  be  a Liberal.  Mr. 
John  Morley  was  watched  closely,  for 
instance,  when  he  took  his  seat  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  tak- 
ing his  place  on  the  benches  below  the 
gangway,  which  meant  that  he  ranked 
himself  among  the  radical  members  of 
the  Liberal  party.  The  Irish  members, 
as  I have  already  said,  sit  on  the  Opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House,  and  below  the 
gangway.  The  official  method  of  speak- 
ing of  them,  then,  is  as  44  the  lion,  mem- 
bers who  sit  below  the  gangway  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House.” 

A striking  difference  between  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  legislatures  of  Amer- 
ica is  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  no 
desks  for  its  members.  They  sit  close 
beside  each  other,  with  nothing  but  the 
back  of  the  next  bench  in  front  of  them. 
There  is  a small  receptacle  in  front  where 
one  can  lay  a few  papers;  but,  as  a rule, 
the  ordinary  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  nowhere  to  hold  his  papers 
save  in  his  hands — that  is,  while  he  is  in 
the  House.  In  one  of  the  corridors  out- 
side there  is  a series  of  lockers,  where  some 
members  stick  their  44  blue  books'’  and 
other  official  documents.  I suppose  some 
members  do  make  use  of  these  lockers; 
mine  has  remained  unopened  for  some 
eight  or  nine  years.  But  the  official  or 
ex-official  members  of  the  House  have  an 
advantage  in  this  respect.  On  the  table 
in  front  of  the  Speaker  there  are  two 
boxes.  Like  the  smallest  pieces  of  furni- 
ture in  remarkable  and  historic  buildings, 
these  boxes  have  become  well  known, 
and  play  an  important  part  both  in  the 
economy  of  the  House  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  it.  Thus  it  is  almost  the  invaria- 
ble etiquette  that  the  leader  of  the  House 
sits  opposite  the  box  which  is  on  the  Min- 
isterial side— that  is  to  say,  on  the  right  of 
the  Speaker — while  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition sits  opposite  the  box  on  the  left  or 
Opposition  side.  I do  not  know  whether 
the  idea  was  that  the  leaders  of  the  two 
parties  were  thus  placed  in  a position 
where  they  best  could  watch  each  other's 
movements,  but  it  certainly  had  the  ef- 
fect in  Disraeli's  time  of  bringing  even 
into  stronger  relief  the  difference  between 


the  figures,  each  picturesque  in  its  way, 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  The 
one  was  all  fire  and  restlessness  and  eager 
attention  ; what  he  felt  was  written  plain- 
ly on  his  mobile  face;  if  anybody  inter- 
ested him,  he  leaned  forward;  if  he  were 
bored,  he  leaned  back;  if  lie  were  anger- 
ed. his  face  told  the  tale.  And  thus  it 
came  to  be  written  that  a deaf  man  could 
almost  tell  what  was  going  on  in  the 
House  if  he  could  only  get  a good  view 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  face.  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  His  princi- 
ple throughout  life  was  never  to  give,  at 
least  in  public,  the  smallest  indication  of 
what  his  feelings  were.  He  sat  for  hours 
in  the  House  of  Commons  without  mov- 
ing a muscle,  or  even,  apparently,  without 
changing  his  attitude.  His  head  was 
bent,  his  face  perfectly  impassive;  he 
looked,  in  short,  that  Eastern  Sphinx  to 
which  the  picturesque  writers  of  the  pe- 
riod loved  to  compare  him.  It  was  the 
secular  repose  of  the  East  in  contrast 
with  the  never- resting  energy  of  the 
West. 

To  return  to  the  boxes.  When  the 
Ministerial  speaker  or  an  ex-Minister  ad- 
dresses the  House,  he  is  able  to  place  his 
papers  on  this  box  before  him;  and  as 
some  of  these  speakers  have  to  carefully 
prepare  everything  they  are  going  to  say, 
this  is  a very  obvious  advantage.  The 
box  is  also  used  very  much  by  the  official 
speaker,  apart  altogether  from  his  pa- 
pers. On  the  top  of  each  box  is  a brass 
handle,  and  the  orator  who  is  quite  at 
ease  is  accustomed  to  take  this  handle 
in  his  hand  and  to  play  with  it  graceful- 
ly. I remember  that  on  one  long  Sat- 
urday sitting— Saturday  sittings  are  very 
unusual— years  and  years  ago,  when  the 
Irish  party  had  been  obstructing  all  day 
long,  a daring  innovation  was  made.  The 
late  Mr.  Forster  was  then  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  he  had  been  left  almost 
alone  with  his  Irish  enemies  to  fight  his 
bill  through.  The  shades  of  night  had 
fallen;  already  the  Sabbath  morning  was 
at  hand,  when  the  late  Joseph  Biggar,  who 
was  the  wicked  elf  of  t lie  House,  calmly 
went  down  to  the  front  Opposition  bench, 
seated  himself  in  the  place  usually  re- 
served for  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
and  when  he  rose  to  speak,  placed  his 
hands  on  the  mysterious  and  sacred  box, 
twirling  his  fingers  round  the  brass  handle 
with  the  air  of  a Minister  of  many  years’ 
standing.  The  more  decorous  members, 
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to  add  anything  to  the  information  of  the 
House.  Of  course  the  shouting  down  of 
a member  has  its  inconveniences,  and 
may  lead  to  abuse,  especially  in  days 
when  party  spirit  runs  high.  But  it  lias 
this  effect  also,  that  it  makes  debate  more 
real.  Between  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  those  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  chief  distinction — I am 
speaking  perhaps  from  too  short  an  ac- 
quaintance— seemed  to  me  to  be  in  the 
greater  actuality  of  the  English  debates. 
I remember  being  present  at  a debate  in 
Washington  some  eleven  years  ago,  when 
the  question  under  discussion  was  a bill 
for  reforming  the  police  force  at  Wash- 
ington. There  used  to  be,  as  I remember, 
a regulation  which  practically  compelled 
the  authorities  of  Washington  to  employ 
only  men  who  had  served  in  the  war.  It 
was  proposed  in  the  new  measure  that  as 
younger  and  stronger  men  were  required, 
and  as  those  who  had  served  in  the  war 
were  rather  stale,  the  regulation  should 
be  suspended.  This  point  led  to  a long 
and  extremely  animated  debate  on  the 
whole  policy  of  the  war,  and  especially 
on  the  part  which  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  had  played  in  it.  Such 
a debate  is  impossible  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  with  scant  toleration 
that  allusion  is  allowed  to  the  last  general 
election.  I think  the  absence  of  the  desk 
has  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the 
House  of  Commons  sits  is  a constant 
source  of  surprise  to  the  foreigner.  I 
have  already  explained  why  the  existing 
composition  of  the  House  makes  it  con- 
venient to  the  members.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  it  has  grave  inconveniences. 
During  the  first  six  years  I was  in  Par- 
liament the  times  were  very  fierce.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  great  struggle 
against  coercion,  when  obstruction  was 
supposed  to  have  reached  its  height;  and 
the  hours  of  the  House  were  terrible. 
We  who  were  active  in  the  Irish  party 
rarely  if  ever  got  to  bed  before  sunrise; 
and  there  was  one  famous  sitting  which 
went  on  for  forty-one  hours  before  it 
came  to  a conclusion.  Of  late  years  the 
rules  of  the  House  have  been  revised, 
and  things  go  on  much  better,  the  usual 
hour  for  the  close  of  a sitting  being  now 
half  past  twelve.  But  still  there  are 
grave  inconveniences.  Though  there  is 
ample  accommodation  for  dining  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  very  few  people  avail 


themselves  of  it.  Most  members  like  to 
get  a breath  of  fresher  air  than  that  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  And  then  the 
diner-out  is  still  a power  in  London.  The 
only  persons  who  stay  to  dinner  are  the 
small  but  faithful  band  who  support  the 
government,  and  who  are  kept  by  the 
whips,  in  order  to  form  the  Ministerial 
majority  during  such  divisions  as  take 
place  pending  the  dinner  hour,  and  to  keep 
up  the  quorum  necessary  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  A certain  number  of 
very  earnest  politicians— usually  either 
English  Radicals  or  Irish  Nationalists — 
also  remain  in  the  House  during  the  din- 
ner hour.  So  far,  however,  as  the  general 
body  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  con- 
cerned, the  House  of  Commons  might  as 
well  not  be  sitting  between  the  hours  of 
half  past  seven  and  half  past  ten.  Even 
the  members  who  are  compelled  to  wait 
for  divisions  keep  far  away  from  the 
House  itself.  Some  are  in  the  dining- 
room taking  dinner  with  the  slow  luxuri- 
ance of  men  who  have  to  pass  away  a 
certain  length  of  time;  others,  their  din- 
ner over,  have  retired  to  some  one  of  the 
many  smoking-rooms  which  a thoughtful 
country  has  provided  for  its  legislators. 

In  recent  veal’s  it  has  become  quite  the 
mode  to  invite  ladies  to  dine  at  the  House, 
and  a number  of  rooms  are  set  apart  for 
that  purpose. 

Others  have  retired  to  the  library,  and 
if  they  be  lawyers,  they  read  their  briefs. 
There  is  one  room  in  the  library  which  is 
much  affected  by  men  with  a love  for  the 
magazines.  Usually,  however,  the  som- 
nolent influences  of  the  place  prove  too 
much,  and  it  is  commoner  to  find  a mem- 
ber sleeping  than  reading. 

Meantime  the  stream  of  talk  goes  on 
upstairs.  Sometimes  useful  work  may 
be  done;  for  the  House  may  have  gone 
into  committee  on  a bill,  and  committee- 
work  can  often  be  better  done  with  a 
small  than  with  a large  House.  But  if 
the  House  be  in  the  throes  of  a big  second- 
reading  debate,  the  speeches,  so  far  as  the 
House  is  concerned,  might  as  well  not  be 
delivered.  I have  known  of  cases  where 
the  orator  had  no  audience  beyond  him- 
self and  the  Speaker  in  the  chair,  and,  of 
course,  the  reporters  in  the  gallery  and 
the  strangers. 

This  explanation  will  make  intelligible 
the  allusions  which  are  being  constantly 
made  in  the  accounts  of  Parliamentary 
proceedings  to  the  “dinner  hour.”  The 
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other  period  of  the  sitting*  that  has  the 
least  resemblance  to  it.  All  other  times 
are  tame  and  eventless  in  comparison. 
There  is  an  idea  among  those  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  sombreness 
and  reserve  of  the  English  character,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  an  extremely 
quiet  and  decorous  assembly.  The  A ery 
reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  boisterous,  noisy, 
and  as  responsive  as  an  yEolian  harp  to 
e\rery  passing  mood.  It  is  rarely  if  ever 
still,  rarely  if  ever  silent,  except  during 
that  dread  dinner  hour  already  alluded  to. 
A speaker  is  scarcely  allowed  to  utter  half 
a sentence  without  an  interruption  of 
some  kind,  either  of  assent  or  dissent.  The 
American  visitor  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  very  much  amused  the  first  time 
his  ear  is  caught  by  the  mysterious  sound, 
“Hear,  hear!”  On  the  other  hand,  a 
speaker  accustomed  to  address  English 
audiences  is  very  much  astonished  when 
he  first  begins  to  address  American  meet- 
ings by  their  comparative  coldness.  Peo- 
ple have  often  asked  me  in  America 
whether  I ever  addressed  meetings  so  en- 
thusiastic as  some  of  those  to  which  I 
ha ve  spoken  in  American  cities.  As  these 
meetings  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
citizens  either  of  Irish  birth  or  descent, 
and  as  people  of  the  Celtic  race  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  more  vehement  in  the 
expression  of  their  feelings  than  people  of 
other  nationalities,  the  question  seemed 
very  natural.  The  reply  I had  always  to 
give  was  that  I Avas  accustomed  to  ad- 
dress meetings  in  England  and  Scotland, 
consisting  in  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
or  Scotchmen,  who  were  much  more  en- 
thusiastic than  these  Irish -American  au- 
diences. Indeed,  it  is  only  after  consid- 
erable experience  that  the  speaker  from 
Europe  gets  accustomed  to  the  coldness 
of  American  audiences.  A t first  i t is  most 
depressing  and  disheartening.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this  feeling,  but  I be- 
lieve one  of  the  chief  of  them  is  the  ab- 
sence of  that  little  word  ‘‘Hear,  hear!” 
In  the  House  of  Commons  it  carries  a 
speaker  along  from  point  to  point  in  a 
way  that  can  be  understood  only  by  those 
who  have  been  subjected  to  its  influence. 

“Hear,  hear!”  is  the  one  form  of  ex- 
pressing emotion  which  the  House  of 
Commons  knows.  Usually,  of  course,  it 
means  the  intellectual  assent  to  some 
proposition  which  is  being  stated  by  the 
speaker,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  frigid  and 


quiet.  But  if  the  House  of  Commons 
wishes  to  signify  not  merely  intellectual 
assent,  but  also  depth  of  emotion,  “Hear, 
hear!”  is  again  the  vehicle  through  which 
its  emotion  finds  utterance.  The  “Hear, 
hear!"  is,  of  course,  louder,  but  it  is  still 
" Hear,  hear!”  Again,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  a portion  of  it.  wishes  to  be 
ironical,  and  “Hear,  hear!"  is  again  the 
chosen  form  of  doing  so.  Of  course  in 
this  instance  the  “Hear,  hear!”  is  ut- 
tered in  as  rasping  a voice  as  its  utterers 
can  command.  The  words  also  get  trans- 
formed in  all  kinds  of  ways,  according 
to  the  idiosyncrasies,  the  accents,  and  the 
education  of  the  persons  avIio  use  them. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Fowler,  an  ex-Lord 
Mayor,  and  a Tory  of  the  old  true-blue 
order,  for  instance,  was  famous  as  a 
sliouter  of  “Hear,  hear!”  but  it  became 
in  his  mouth  “Yah,  yah  !”  Often  “Hear, 
hear!”  becomes  transformed  into  “’Ear, 
’ear!” 

The  reader  of  Parliamentary  debates 
must  understand  in  the  light  of  these  ob- 
servations the  reports  in  our  newspapers. 
When  they  read  that  a certain  sentence 
has  been  received  with  cheers,  they 
must  understand  that  a certain  number 
of  members  have  together  called  out 
“Hear,  hear!”  for,  say,  ten  seconds. 
When  the  report  announces  “loud  and 
prolonged  cheers,”  it  simply  means  that 
the  “Hear,  hear!”  has  been  uttered  in 
somewhat  louder  tones  than  usual,  and 
for  a period  more  prolonged — perhaps  to 
thirty  seconds.  There  is  something  lu- 
dicrous, and  yet  there  can  be  something 
very  expressive,  in  this  strange  method 
the  House  of  Commons  has  of  expressing 
its  emotions. 

I remember  one  occasion  which  made 
a great  impression  upon  me.  There  was 
a contingent  of  Indian  soldiers  in  Eng- 
land. A fpAv  of  their  officers— in  uniform 
strange  and  picturesque— were  brought 
into  the  Distinguished  Strangers’  Gallery. 
There  was  something  very  striking  in 
this  outward  and  visible  presentation  of 
the  greatness,  vastness,  and,  if  the  word 
be  permissible,  Aveirdness  of  an  empire 
that  is  the  ruler  of  countless  millions, 
foreign  in  creed,  race,  and  custom,  sep- 
arated by  centuries  and  continents  and 
oceans  from  the  English  people  at  home. 

The  House,  by  a sudden  and  irresistible 
impulse,  ga\^e  vent  to  Abe  curiously  pro- 
found emotion  which  such  a scene  was 
calculated  to  elicit.  There  immediately 
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that  a bill  be  read  a second  time.  The 
ordinary  amendment  proposed  to  this  mo- 
tion is  to  “leave  out  all  the  words  after 
the  word  ‘read,’ and  to  insert  the  words, 
1 this  day  six  months.’  ” When  the  time 
comes  for  the  Speaker  to  put  the  motion, 
the  manner  in  which  he  puts  it  is,  “ That 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question  ” — that  is  to  say,  he 
puts  the  original  motion  as  the  question 
to  be  divided  on.  The  Speaker  then  calls 
for  the  “ayes”  and  “noes.”  There  is  a 
shout  of  “Aye,”  followed  by  a shout  of 
“ No.”  The  Speaker  then  declares  which 
side  appears  to  him  to  have  got  the  ascend- 
ency. He  says,  “I  think  the  ayes  have 
it,”  or  44 1 think  the  noes  have  it.” 

If  a division  be  desired,  now  is  the  time 
to  ask  for  it.  If  the  Speaker  has  decided 
in  favor  of  the  ayes,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
cry,  “The  noes  have  it,”  or  vice  versa. 
Sometimes  there  is  doubt  and  hesitation. 
The  House  is  weary;  or  it  is  thought 
that  the  question  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently tested  by  x>revious  divisions.  But 
there  may  be  an  obstinate  minority  who 
are  determined  that  their  hostility  shall 
be  carried  on  to  the  bitter  end;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  two  members  can  in 
most  cases  compel  a division.  When  this 
is  the  state  of  the  case  the  Speaker  is  al- 
most like  an  auctioneer  seeking  for  new 
bids.  “I  think  the  ayes  have  it,”  he 
says.  The  response  is  faint,  but  still 
somebody  has  said,  “The  noes  have  it,” 
and  there  is  still  the  chance  of  a division. 
“I  think  the  ayes  have  it,”  the  Speaker 
repeats,  looking  to  the  quarter  whence 
the  small  opposition  has  made  itself  heard. 
The  efforts  of  the  Speaker  to  avert  a divi- 
sion are  often  seconded  by  the  House  gen- 
erally, and  there  is  a cry  of  “Agreed, 
agreed!”  And  before  this  cry  even  very 
obstinate  men  sometimes  have  to  yield. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  this,  the  cry  is  still 
raised,  JtThe  noes  have  it,”  the  Speaker 
calls  out  “Division,”  and  the  division  has 
to  take  place.  If,  however,  the  cry  be 
not  repeated,  the  Speaker  then  drops  the 
“I  think,”  by  which  he  has  indicated 
that  he  has  been  expressing  only  his  per- 
sonal impression,  and  says,  “The  ayes 
have  it.”  And  then  the  question  is  de- 
cided, and  entered  on  the  journals  as 
having  been  passed. 

When  the  division  has  been  insisted 
upon,  there  is  |nit  in  motion  a good  deal 
of  what  I may  call  the  underground  ma- 


chinery, of  which  the  visitor  to  the  House 
sees  and  knows  nothing.  In  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  clerks  at  the  table  turns 
the  sand-glass,  which  is  set  to  three  min- 
utes, the  x>eriod  allowed  to  elapse  between 
the  call  for  a division  and  the  actual  divi- 
sion. At  the  same  time  the  electric  bells, 
which  are  ]daced  all  over  the  House,  are 
set  in  motion,  and  the  policemen,  who 
stand  at  as  many  points  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  if  it  were  a Russian  ]>alace, 
shout  out  “ Division,  division  !'*  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  and  with  a prolongation 
of  the  syllables.  As  I have  said  before, 
the  members  of  the  House  are  accustom- 
ed to  be  scattered  over  all  parts  of  it. 

Some  are  on  the  terrace,  almost  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant  from  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  at  this 
point,  however,  there  is  abundant  notice 
that  a division  is  about  to  take  place. 

The  ringing  of  the  bells  all  over  the 
House  is  pretty  sure  to  be  heard;  and 
besides,  there  is  the  shout  of  the  x>olice- 
rnen,  “Division,  division!”  or,  as  it  is 
actually  prolonged,  “division.”  The 
bells  ring  out  three  times  in  succession, 
with  a short  pause  between  each  ring. 

Then  there  is  seen  a sight  which  is  ex- 
tremely amusing  to  the  on-lookers.  Some 
members  may  be  in  the  midst  of  their 
dinners  when  this  importunate  demand 
for  their  presence  is  made.  Then  they 
will  be  seen  rushing  in  with  their  teeth 
still  working  laboriously  at  the  last  piece 
of  food  they  have  got  in  their  mouths. 
Others  have  been  in  the  smoke-room,  and 
their  faces  have  still  the  tranquillity 
which  the  cigar  brings.  Others  have  only 
just  arrived  at  the  House,  have  heard  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  as  they  were  getting 
out  of  their  cabs,  and  have  just  rushed 
up  the  intervening  stairs,  and  arrive  at 
the  door  of  the  House  panting  and  breath- 
less. 

The  sensation  must  be  to  the  stranger 
something  like  that  which  is  so  often 
experienced  by  the  ocean  traveller.  As 
the  steamer  approaches  port,  and  as  the 
weather  gets  a little  smoother,  it  is  com- 
mon to  see  come  on  the  deck  a number  of 
faces  that  have  never  been  seen  before; 
and  the  idea  almost  takes  possession  of 
the  hardy  traveller,  who  has  been  visible 
every  day, that  these  mysterious  strangers 
must  have  risen  out  of  the  deep  itself,  or 
been  taken  aboard  from  another  vessel. 

So  it  is  in  the  House  of  Commons.  From 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  there  appear  scores 
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of  men  of  whose  existence  the  House  itself 
gives  no  indication;  and  suddenly, where 
but  a few  moments  before  there  were  but 
three  or  four  or  half  a dozen  men,  there 
are  now  a couple  of  hundred. 

But  even  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  a 
division  is  going  to  take  place.  Once 
again  — and  as  if  nothing  whatever  had 
occurred — the  Speaker  puts  the  question. 
After  the  answering  shouts/4 1 think,”  he 


the  noes  shall  go  to  the  lobby  on  the  left 
of  the  Speaker’s  chair. 

The  ayes  pass  into  the  right  lobby 
through  the  door  at  the  back  of  the 
Speaker’s  chair,  the  noes  through  the 
door  at  the  entrance  of  the  House,  and 
each  returns  by  the  door  through  which 
the  others  have  gone  out.  In  each  of 
these  lobbies  there  is  a turnstile  witli  a 
passage  each  side  just  narrow  enough  to 


THE  CLERKS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


says,  “the  ayes  have  it,”  or  vice  versa; 
and  then  again,  if  there  is  to  be  a di- 
vision, the  opponents  have  to  shout 44  The 
noes  have  it,”  or  vice  versa.  This  is 
decisive;  and  the  division  has  to  take 
place.  The  Speaker  then  directs  the  mem- 
bers how  they  are  to  vote:  44  Ayes  to  the 
right;  noes  to  the  left.”  And  then  he 
adds,  “Tellers  for  the  ayes,”  and  gives 
their  names;  then44 Tellers  for  the  noes,” 
and  he  gives  their  names.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  what  these  mystic  words 
mean.  On  each  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a corridor — or  a lobby,  as  it 
is  somewhat  inaccurately  called.  The 
House  is,  so  to  speak,  in  an  envelope  of 
two  lobbies.  One  of  these  lobbies  is  on 
the  right  of  the  Speaker;  the  other  on  the 
left.  What  the  Speaker  means,  then, 
when  he  says  “ayes  to  the  right”  is  that 
the  ayes  shall  go  into  the  lobby  which  is 
on  the  right  of  the  Speaker’s  chair.  And 
“noes  to  the  left”  means  similarly  that 


admit  of  only  one  person  passing  through 
it  at  a time.  On  the  right  hand  there  is 
a placard  with  the  letters  A — H,  meaning 
that  members  whose  initials  are  included- 
in  the  letters  between  these  two  shall 
pass  through  on  that  side.  The  other 
side  is  for  the  remaining  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  On  a desk  on  the  turnstile  is 
a printed  list  of  the  names  of  all  the 
members  of  the  House,  and  two  clerks 
stand,  witli  pencil  in  hand,  opposite  this 
desk.  As  the  member  passes  he  men- 
tions his  name;  the  clerk  ticks  off  this 
name  on  the  division  list.  This  list  thus 
ticked  off  is  then  handed  on  to  the  clerks 
who  keep  the  journals,  and  is  printed 
in  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House.  But  the  member  lias  not  yet  got 
through.  After  he  passes  the  turnstile 
he  has  still  to  pass  through  the  door  at 
the  end  of  this  lobby.  Here  again  the 
passage  is  left  so  narrow  that  only  one 
member  can  pass  through  it  at  a time. 
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When  the  member  emerges  he  finds  on 
either  side  of  the  door  a teller — one  rep- 
resenting one  side,  and  the  other  repre- 
senting the  other.  As  he  passes  these 
two  figures  he  Ileal'S  himself  numbered, 
and  he  raises  his  hat.  When  the  lobby 
is  emptied  tlie  tellers  address  each  other: 
150 — or  whatever  the  number  may  be — 
says  one,  and  then  the  other  assents,  un- 
less he  has  made  a different  calculation. 
Meantime  the  same  scene  has  been  enact- 
ed in  the  other  lobby. 

When  there  is  a division  on  an  impor- 
tant question,  and  there  is  just  a chance 
that  the  Ministry  may  be  defeated,  there 
is,  of  course,  an  eager  desire  to  know  the 
result  at  the  first  moment:  and  there  are 
many  means  by  which  the  final  announce- 
ment can  be  pretty  well  anticipated.  The 
tellers,  the  moment  they  have  finished 
their  counting  in  the  lobby,  go  to  the 
table  in  front  of  the  Speaker,  and  there 
they  tell  the  numbers  to  one  of  the  clerks, 
who  enters  it  on  a slip  of  paper.  Now,  if 
the  teller  of  one  lobby  gets  to  the  clerk 
before  the  other,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
he  has  had  the  smaller  lobby,  since  the 
smaller  lobby  hikes  obviously  less  time  to 
count.  This  is  a sufficient  indication  as 
to  which  side  has  won.  Often,  when 
such  a moment  comes,  eacli  member,  as 
he  enters  from  the  lobby  which  is  still 
being  counted,  is  eagerly  asked  what  was 
his  number — by  this  time,  of  course,  the 
numbers  from  the  emptied  lobby  have 
been  ascertained.  If  the  member  is  able 
to  announce  that  he  has  reached  a num- 
ber higher  than  that  of  the  other  lobby, 
the  excitement  increases;  and  sometimes, 
if  party  passion  runs  very  high,  the  cheer- 
ing over  the  result  begins,  but  not  very 
loudly,  for  there  may  be  some  uncer- 
tainty still.  Nevertheless,  when  the  other 
tellers  come  in,  there  is  no  longer  room 
for  doubt.  It  is  the  invariable  rule  that 
the  senior  teller  of  the  side  that  wins 
announces  the  numbers.  When,  there- 
fore, the  clerk  hands  the  paper  to  the 
teller,  it  is  known  which  side  has  won; 
and  at  once  the  pent  - up  excitement 
bursts  forth,  and  there  is  cheer  upon 
cheer.  Sometimes  I have  seen  even 
stronger  manifestations.  There  was  a 
great  night,  for  instance,  on  June  8, 1885. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  had  been  in 
office  for  nearly  live  years,  and  during 
nearly  all  that  period  had  been  fiercely 
assailed  by  two  oppositions  ; indeed,  I 
might  say  by  three:  the  regular  Tory 


opposition  ; the  irregular  and  much 
more  effective  and  damaging  opposi- 
tion of  the  fourth  party,  led  by  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  ; and  the  opposi- 
tion, linally,  quite  as  effective  and  infi- 
nitely more  passionate,  of  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Parnell.  It  had,  besides,  been 
sapped  by  divisions  in  its  own  ranks, 
there  having  come,  over  the  Egyptian 
policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  schism  be- 
tween the  more  moderate  and  more  ex- 
treme sections  of  the  Liberal  party  which 
is  nearly  always  ready  to  break  out.  For 
two  yeai*s  the  majorities  of  the  administra- 
tion had  been  getting  smaller  and  small- 
er, and  the  time  had  come  when  a final 
disaster  was  in  the  air.  It  came,  as  these 
things  so  often  do.  somewhat  unexpected- 
ly, and  on  a side  issue  with  reference  to  a 
budget  proposal.  But  when  the  division 
was  taken,  it  began  to  be  understood  that 
the  government  were  in  cl i Hit* u 1 ties,  and 
that  the  division  might  go  against  them. 
When  it  was  seen  that  the  Ministerial 
whip,  then  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  had 
left  bis  lobby  lirst,  hope  began  to  change 
into  a certainty  ; and  when  finally  the 
Tory  whip  received  the  paper  from  the 
clerk,  the  shouts  rang  loud  and  long. 
Hats  were  taken  off  and  waved  wildly; 
and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  got  up  on 
his  seat  and  waved  his  hat  like  an  Eton 
schoolboy. 

A word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  whips. 
To  Americans,  with  whom  interest  in  pol- 
itics is  largely  circumscribed,  nothing  can 
be  much  more  astonishing  than  the  class 
of  men  who  are  willing  to  perform  cer- 
tain political  duties  in  England.  Of  all 
occupations,  one  would  suppose  that  of 
whip  would  be  the  very  last  which  would 
be  coveted  by  any  man  in  the  possession 
of  his  senses,  and  not  driven  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a hard  lot  by  the  eternal  want 
of  pence.  For  here  are  some  of  the  du- 
ties of  senior  whip:  He  lias  to  read  all 
the  newspapers  every  morning,  and  give 
an  idea  of  their  contents  to  the  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  means  that 
lie  must  rise  pretty  early.  He  has  then 
to  see  the  wire-pullers,  and  have  a con- 
sultation about  the  selection  of  a candi- 
date for  a constituency.  It  may  be  that 
he  has  to  settle  one  of  those  nasty  little 
disputes  which  arise  even  in  the  best-reg- 
ulated parties.  He  has,  lastly,  to  attend 
to  the  demand  of  bis  party  for  speakers 
to  assist  at  some  open-air  or  indoor  dem- 
onstration which  is  intended  to  strike  ter- 
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ror  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy,  but  which 
will  be  a fiasco  and  a scandal  and  a weak- 
ness if  the  whip  do  not  insist  on  the  pres- 
ence of  half  a dozen  popular  platform 
orators.  All  this  has  to  be  done  before 
he  gets  down  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Blaine,  I have  heard,  once  said  that 
the  most  galling  thing  to  him  about  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  that  he  had  to  be  there  at  a cer- 
tain hour  every  day  during  tjie  session. 
The  unfortunate  senior  whip  of  the  party 
in  power  with  us  has  a much  more  seri- 
ous demand  upon  him.  He  lias  not  only 
to  be  present  when  the  House  meets;  he 
has  also  to  remain  there  until  the  very 
last  division  has  been  taken,  and  finally 
he  has  to  move  that  the  House  adjourn. 

Pausing  for  a moment  on  this  last  duty, 
it  is  a curious  fact  that,  except  with  re- 
gard to  sittings  which  are  timed  to  end 
at  a certain  hour,  the  Speaker  has  no  right 
to  leave  the  chair  without  a motion  for 
adjournment.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said, 
the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  this 
motion  left  the  House,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  time — I believe  it  was  Lord  Evers- 
ley,  who  was  somewhat  of  a stickler  for 
forms  — remained  in  the  chair,  and  did 
not  leave  it  until  the  officer  was  brought 
back  and  made  the  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment. The  senior  whip  has  to  tell  not 
only  in  the  first  and  the  last,  but  also  in 
every  division  that  takes  place  through- 
out the  evening.  From  the  time  he  en- 
ters the  House  he  may  not  leave  the 
building  until  all  the  proceedings  are 
over.  It  is  he  who  is  held  responsible 
if  there  be  not  enough  members  present 
at  all  hours  of  the  evening  to  provide 
that  majority  by  which  every  proposal 
of  the  government  must  be  carried.  And 
this,  it  will  be  understood,  is  not  always 
a very  easy  task.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  most  part  be- 
long to  the  wealthy  and  the  leisure  class- 
es. Unless  a man  have  a certain  compe- 
tence he  is  usually  very  foolish  to  enter 
the  House  of  Commons  at  all;  and,  as  a 
rule,  men  who  have  had  to  work  rarely 
do  attempt  to  become  members  of  Parlia- 
ment until  they  have  made  their  pile,  and 
are  pretty  well  advanced  in  life.  On  the 
Tory  side  there  are  always  plenty  of  young 
men,  but  they  are  young  men  born  to 
wealth  and  idleness  and  self-indulgence; 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  to 
those  that  take  a prominent  part  in  its 
proceedings,  is  not  usually  a particularly 


interesting  place.  It  is  no  small  diffi- 
culty, then,  to  keep  men  hanging  round 
the  House  of  Commons  throughout  all 
the  hours  of  the  evening  when  the  dance, 
the  dinner,  and  the  theatre  invite,  and  it 
is  a great  strain  on  the  tact  and  temper 
of  the  whip  to  keep  men  in  their  places 
with  these  and  other  temptations  all 
around  them.  Indeed,  so  strongly  is  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a sharp  eye  on  mem- 
bers felt  by  the  whips  that  they  do  not 
allow  any  to  leave  the  House  without 
giving  an  account  of  themselves.  Things 
are  so  managed  that  there  is  practically 
but  one  door  by  which  a member  can 
leave  the  building.  This  door  is  guarded 
b\r  not  one  but  sometimes  three  or  four 
Cerberuses.  They  stand  between  the  de- 
parting member  and  the  portal  of  liberty 
with  a note  book  in  their  hands,  and  the 
member  has  to  solemnly  assure  them  that 
he  has  paired  with  a member  of  the  op- 
posite side,  and  that  he  will  return  by  ten 
o'clock,  when  once  more  the  tide  of  battle 
may  rage  fiercely,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
big  majority  again  comes.  Of  course 
the  party  in  power  has  alwTays  an  easier 
task  in  keeping  its  men  together  than  the 
party  in  opposition.  It  is  impossible,  ex- 
cept on  big  occasions,  to  get  men  in  oppo- 
sition to  attend  regularly,  while  if  men 
have  pay  and  place  to  give  away,  they 
can  always  induce  the  attendance  of  their 
friends. 

I have  given  this  sketch  of  the  duties 
of  a whip  to  lead  up  to  the  statement 
that  this  office,  -with  all  its  anxieties,  is 
eagerly  sought  by  all  kinds  of  people. 
The  official  title  of  the  chief  Ministerial 
whip  is  Patronage  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, and  that  title  may  suggest  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  position  is  so  eagerly 
sought  for.  The  times  are  changed  in 
England,  but  there  was  a day  when  the 
Patronage  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  meant 
much.  In  those  days  there  was  no  en- 
trance to  the  civil  service  except  by  nomi- 
nation, and  the  Patronage  Secretary  was 
the  only  person  who  had  the  gift  of  nom- 
ination. Accordingly  it  meant  some- 
thing to  the  constituency  that  the  party 
of  its  member  was  in  power,  for  in  this 
way  there  was  certain  to  be  a plentiful 
supply  of  those  nominations  to  the  civil 
service  which  gave  the  growing  young 
men  of  the  place  an  excellent  opening  to 
a situation,  where  the  pay  was  pretty 
good,  the  duties  light,  and  the  tenure  life- 
long. However,  some  years  ago,  as  is 
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known,  the  majority  of  the  offices  in  the 
civil  service  were  thrown  open  to  compe- 
tition, and  the  nomination  system  was 
abolished.  Still,  the  Patronage  Secretary 
has  some  patronage  left.  If  a man  be  an 
aspirant  for  Parliamentary  honors,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly much  to  his  advantage  that  he 
should  have  the  good  word  of  the  whip. 
Then  the  party  funds  are  largely  under 
the  control  of  the  whip.  Every  party 
has  its  able  but  poor  men,  who  require 
assistance  from  the  party,  and  the  whip 
is  the  man  who  has  largely  to  decide 
this  question.  All  this  means,  of  course, 
that  the  whip  is  a man  of  authority  and 
influence  beyond  what  the  subordinate 
character  of  his  office  might  suggest. 

It  will  now,  perl  laps,  be  understood  why 
it  is  that,  with  all  its  repulsiveness  and 
laboriousness  of  duty,  the  office  of  whip  is 
assumed  by  people  who  have  apparently 
everything  in  the  world  to  tempt  them  to 
a life  of  ease.  When  I entered  Parlia- 
ment for  the  first  time,  the  chief  Minis- 
terial whip  was  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 
Lord  Richard  is  the  son  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Westminster  and  the  brother  of  the 
present  Duke,  and  the  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster, it  is  supposed,  is  the  wealthiest,  peer  in 
England.  He  owns  the  ground  covered 
by  Belgravia,  the  most  fashionable  and 
wea  1 tii  iest  part  of  London.  Lord  Richard 
is  besides  a man  of  very  considerable 
wealth  himself,  and  since  his  party  went 
out  of  office  has  been  made  a peer,  and  is 
now  Lord  Stalbridge.  Yet  for  the  five 


years  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  office  be- 
tween 1880  and  1885,  Lord  Richard  Gros- 
venor did  all  the  drudgery  of  the  senior 
whip;  bad  as  is  the  drudgery  now,  it  is 
as  nothing  to  what  it  was  in  those  days. 
Between  1880  and  1885,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, there  were  some  of  the  fiercest 
struggles  between  the  Irish  party  and  the 
Ministry.  The  hours  of  the  House  had 
not  been  reformed,  and  the  House  could 
sit  till  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
rarely  did  cease  to  sit  till  about  three. 
Up  to  the  latest  division.  Lord  Richard 
Grosvenor  was  in  his  place,  telling  in 
every  division,  and  always  cheery,  good- 
tempered,  and  tranquil.  The  man  who 
undertook  this  work  was  one,  besides,  who 
had  travelled  all  over  the  world,  was  fond 
of  out-door  exercise  and  country  life— yet 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  these,  with 
sleep  and  ease  and  freedom,  for  this  seem- 
ingly subordinate  office.  I don't  think  I 
could  give  a better  illustration  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  way  in  which  the  rich 
in  England  and  in  America  look  upon 
political  life  and  political  office.  In  the 
present  Parliament  the  office  of  senior 
Ministerial  whip  is  held  by  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popu- 
lar men  who  ever  occupied  the  office. 
He  is  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  a very 
wealthy  peer,  is  married  to  the  daughter 
of  a duke,  and  has  ample  means,  but  he 
goes  througlr  the  drudgery  of  his  office 
with  a good-humor  that  never  fails. 


AFTER  WATTEAU. 

BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

44  Enibarquons notes  pour  la  belle  Cyfhere.” — Th.  i>e  Banyille. 

“ TT^MBARQUONS-NOUS !”  I seem  to  go 
JlJ  Against  my  will.  ’Neath  alleys  low 
I bend  and  hear  across  the  air, 

Across  the  stream,  faint  music  rare, — 
Whose  cornemuse  f whose  chcilumeau  f 


Hark  I Is  not  that  a laugh  I know? 
Who  was  it,  hurrying,  turned  to  show 
The  galley,  swinging  by  the  stair? — 
“ Enibarquons  nous 


The  silk  sail  flaps,  fresh  breezes  blow, 

Frail  laces  flutter,  satins  flow; — 

You,  with  the  love-knot  in  your  hair, 
Allans , enibarquons  jiour  Cythere! 

You  will  not?.  . . .Press  her,  then,  Pierrot! — 
“ Embarquons-nous  /" 
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ONE  day  in  February  my  friend  Mrs. 

Taylor  had  an  unusual  experience. 
She  received  a letter.  This  was  so  marked 
an  event  that  when  I stopped  the  next 
noon  to  take  a meal  on  my  way  to  the 
Goose-egg’  ranch,  she  displayed  the  letter 
at  once,  and  made  me  read  it  through, 
which  took  me  a long  time.  It  was  sign- 
ed, “ Ever  your  affectionate  friend,  Katie 
Peck.” 

“ Well,”  I said,  “ how  long  will  she 
stay?” 

“Just  as  long  as  she  wants!  Me  and 
Katie  hasn’t  met  since  we  was  girls  in 
Dubuque,  for  I left  when  I married  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  come  here  to  Bear  Creek; 
and.it  ’ain't  been  like  Dubuque  much, 
though  if  I had  it  to  do  over  again, 
I’d  do  just  the  same.  Well,  it’ll  be  like 
old  times.  Katie 'll  be  twenty-four  now. 
Poor  thing!  she  ’ain’t  ever  got  married, 
and  I expect  she  didn't  have  a good 
chance,  for  there  was  a big  family  of 
them  children,  and  old  Peck  used  to  act 
real  scandalous,  getting  drunk  so  folks 
didn’t  visit  there  evenings  scarcely  at  all. 
And  you  see  how  she  writes,  how  she  quit 
home  and  got  a position  at  Sidney,  and 
now  she's  got  poor  health  with  feeding 
them  travellers  day  and  night.” 

Miss  Peek's  letter  apprised  us  that  at 
Sidney,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
she  had  performed  the  duties  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  a biscuit-shooter.  That 
is  to  say,  when  the  trains  halted  for  a 
twenty- minute  meal,  it  was  her  function 
to  stand  behind  the  chair  of  the  transcon- 
tinental public  and  recite  the  bill  of  fare 
with  a velocity  that  telescoped  each  item, 
subsequently  bringing  the  various  refresh- 
ments that  the  dazed  passengers  had  been 
able  to  rescue  from  this  wreck  of  words. 

In  due  time  Miss  Peck  appeared  on  Bear 
Creek,  and  it  was  swiftly  noised  abroad 
among  the  cow-punchers  that  a new  girl 
had  come  into  the  country.  The  young 
blood  in  the  district-circulated  freely  round 
the  Taylors1  residence,  and  the  new-comer 
was  pronounced  better  company  than  the 
school-marm.  Miss  Wood,  a native  of  Ben- 
nington, Vermont.  This  prim,  competent 
lady  was  to  my  Eastern  eyes  fairer  than  the 
biscuit-shooter  from  Dubuque;  and  I for- 
bore to  remind  Lin  McLean  and  a num- 
ber of  other  impulsive  bachelors  how  high 
their  several  enthusiasms  for  the  school- 


marm  had  run  in  t lie  near  past,  and  how 
some  of  these  had  ceased  with  a sudden 
chill.  The  broken  health  of  Miss  Peck 
mended  rapidly  under  tin*  attention  of 
twenty  cow-punchers.  They  put  their 
bridles,  saddles,  horses,  and  themselves  at 
her  disposal,  and  laid  presents  of  rattle- 
snake skins  and  elk  teeth  at  her  feet.  By 
June  she  had  bloomed  into  brutal  comeli- 
ness. She  had  a broad  face,  a thick  waist, 
black  eyes,  white  teeth,  a big  mouth,  and 
her  cheeks  were  a lusty,  overbearing  red. 

One  sunset  during  the  round-up  we  had 
worked  from  Salt  Creek  to  Bear  Creek, 
and  the  Taylor  ranch  was  again  within 
visiti  ngdistance,  after  an  interval  of  gath- 
ering and  branding  far  across  the  country. 
There  was  a Virginian  in  the  round-up 
whom  I had  known  at  Judge  Heimy  s 
ranch  on  Sunk  Creek.  II e was  gravely 
regarding  Mr.  McLean,  and  after  a pro- 
longed silence  spoke.  “Lin, ’’said  he,  “I 
reckon  you  ain't  right  smart  in  health.” 

“Me?  How  do  yu’  figure  that  out?” 

“ You  cerl’nlv  feed  hearty,  but  you 
ain’t  all  right.  You  don't  work  spry  cut- 
tin’  out  the  calves,  and  your  conversation 
is  mighty  scanty.” 

“ Feller  gets  tired  ropin’  all  day,” 

Lin  explained.  “Keepiu’  still's  a good 
change.” 

“ Yes,”  the  Virginian  said;  “when  the 
stock  keeps  dodgin’a  man's  rope  and  him 
all  the  time  a-foggin’  after ’em,  he's  liable 
to  go  plumb  absent-minded.” 

“ It  ain't  many  dodges  my  rope, ’’boast- 
ed Lin. 

“ Why,  they  say  as  how  that  Dubuque 
stock  over  at  Taylor's  is  mighty  aggrava- 
tin' that  way.” 

Lin  sat  up  angrily,  but  reclined  again. 
“The  school-marm  'ain’t  absented  your 
mind  any  turruble  lot  lately,”  said  lie; 
and  the  company  laughed  a loud,  merci- 
less laugh. 

The  Virginian  struck  a match  thought- 
fully cm  the*  seat  of  his  overalls. 

“ Probably,”  continued  Lin,  “a  feller's 
mind  can  stay  right  with  him  after  a girl's 
been  and  promised  she'd  sure  be  his  sis- 
ter.” 

“Some  girls  in  this  hyeh  county,”  re- 
marked the  Southerner,  “ will  eml  up  the 
sister  of  most  every  male  inhabitant.” 

“And  the  men  they  do  marry  'll  have 
a heap  o'  brothers-in-law,”  said  Lin. 
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“It  'll  be  plumb  confusin’,”  the  Virgin- 
ian commented,  gently.  “Lin,  I reckon 
you’ll  get  related  to  ’Rapaho  Dick  by  that 
process.” 

Lin  was  silent. 

“He's  makin’  hard  runnin’  for  yu’ 
right  now.  He's  an  excitin’  fighter  in 
conversation.  I heard  him  recountin' 
Lis  wars  up  at  the  Taylors’.” 

“What  were  vu' doin’  there  yersclf?" 
Lin  demanded. 

“Visitin’  Miss  Wood,”  replied  the  Vir- 
ginian, with  entire  self-possession.  “ 'Rap- 
aho Dick  was  talkin’,  and  your  girl  cer- 
tainly appeared  mighty  inter  ested  in  his 
statements.” 

“Why,”- I inquired,  “is  all  that  talk 
bogus ?” 

“So  he's  been  entertainin’  you  too?” 
the  Virginian  said,  giving  me  a glance  of 
slight  pity.  “ Well,  ’Rapaho  Dick  has 
seen  a heap  o'  Injuns  in  Buffalo  Bill’s 
show.  He's  been  a darin’  man.” 

Mr.  M'Lean,  lying  on  the  ground,  ap- 
plied an  epithet  to  his  rival, at  which  the 
pleasant  Virginian  began  to  praise  the  ri- 
val's appearance.  Lin  listened  to  this 
with  his  eye  jocularly  cocked  on  the 
Southerner,  and  at  length  he  remarked  as 
to  the  rival  that  he  would  “ fix  his  white 
liver  fer  him.”  With  this  complacent 
threat  lie  rose  and  stalked  to  the  margin 
of  the  creek,  watching  the  first  relief  ride 
round  and  round  the  great  recumbent 
herd. 

“ I reckon  Lin  means  business,”  said 
the  Southerner. 

“Not  he,”  I ventured  to  assert,  and  we 
went  to  bed ; for  most  of  us  would  go  on 
second  or  third  relief,  and  all  would  be- 
gin the  next  day  by  four  In  the  morning. 

“I  guess  I'll  be  goin'  up  to  the  Taylors’ 
fer  a spell,”  said  Lin  to  me  next  after- 
noon, and  I went  with  him,  wondering  a 
little.  With  the  cow-puncher,  love  had 
been  usually  a transient  disturbance.  I 
had  witnessed  a series  of  flighty  romances 
where  he  had  come,  seen,  often  conquered, 
and  moved  on.  This  afternoon  he  dis- 
coursed upon  the  beautiful  wisdom  of 
economy,  and  how  few  achieved  it.  He 
had  some  money  saved;  that  is,  he  had  a 
credit  on  the  books  of  the  store  over  at 
Dry  bone.  Also,  his  friend  Shorty  owed 
him  some  fifty  dollars.  “ After  the  round- 
up,” said  he,  “I’ll  get  my  time,  and  all 
in  all  I’ll  be  able  to  rustle  up  near  five 
hundred  dollars.  I’ve  got  a claim  on 
Butte  Creek  next  Balaam’s  ranch,  and 


it  ’ll  make  me  a homestead  as  soon  as  the 
land’s  surveyed.  I'd  be  sorry  fer  myself 
if  I couldn't  stand  off  that  harmless  eyed 
calf  ’Rapaho  Dick,  when  it  come  to  com 
petin’  fer  a woman.  I'd  take  in  Cheyenne 
on  our  weddin’  trip.” 

“ilfurry  her  1”  I sang  out.  ” Marry  her!" 

Lin's  eye  met  mine  and  fell.  “Well, 

I might  'a'  knowed  vu'd  act  like  that,'’  he 
muttered,  and  dropped  behind  some  hun- 
dred yards. 

My  candor  had  not  been  happy.  Total 
silence  would  be  the  best  antidote.  He 
had  seen  the  girl  about,  four  times.  Once 
will  do,  it’s  said,  and  mine  were  cold, 
cautious,  Eastern  standards  about  friend- 
ship, and  lending,  and  matrimony.  Miss 
Peck  might  make  a good  helpmeet  in 
spile  of  her  horticultural  appearance.  A 
deserted  home  in  Dubuque,  a career  in  a 
railroad  eating-house,  a somewhat  vague 
past,  and  a present  lacking  context — this 
was  nothing  to  him,  and  ought  to  be  no- 
thing if  he  really  loved  the  girl.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  gay  hearted,  manly 
vagrant  deserved  something  better  than 
the  biscuit-shooter,  and  that  if  he  waited 
till  his  colthood  was  over  and  then  took 
the  right  woman  to  wed,  she  would  bring 
out  the  good  that  was  scattered  through 
him  in  disorderly  plenty.  These  Eastern 
notions  I resigned  with  a sigh.  The  pas- 
sion of  a cow-puncher  is  ardent,  and  Lin 
would  merely  laugh. 

Presently  I was  aware  he  had  ridden 
up.  “ Miss  Wood  don't  get  tired  boardin’ 
with  the  Taylors,”  he  said,  still  about  ten 
yards  in  the  rear. 

“It's  the  nearest  she  could  be  to  the 
school-house,”  I answered. 

“She’s  a sure  fine  lady.” 

“Yes;  she’s  a rare  sort  1 6 see  in  this 
country.” 

“ And  she’s  got  education  beyond  most 
that  comes  into  this  country,  ’ain’t  she?*’ 
Lin  had  now  restored  himself  beside  me. 
and  regarded  me  with  humor.  “I  ex- 
pect our  tastes — mine  and  yourn — as  to 
women  don’t  agree.” 

“ Are  you  imagining — ” 

“Oh  no!  oh  no!  You’ll  get  spliced 
East  when  yu’  get  around  to  it,  and  don't 
yu’  forget  I'm  cornin’.  That  school  marm 
now,  she  ain’t  takin’  any  of  the  boys-  fer 
keeps.  Tell  yuV' said  Lin,  leaning  over 
and  touching  my  arm  confidentially, 
“with  all  her  stand-off  manners  and 
Vermont  language,  she's  an  all -the- -same 
woman,  you  bet!  She  likes  that  Virginia 
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feller  danglin’  around  her,  him  that  no- 
body ever  seen  dangle  before.  And  lie’s 
pi  umb  quit  spreein’  with  the  boys  in  town. 
I expect  most  every  time  she  sees  him  she 
renoos  her  promise  to  be  his  sister.  It 
ain't  the  least  bit  use  neither,  his  cornin’ 
back  at  her.” 

“Not  the  slightest,”  said  I.  “I  wish 
it  was.  But  there's  a native  of  Benning- 
ton, Vermont.” 

“ Where?” 

“ There.  She  writes  him  letters  all  the 
time.’’ 

“ Shoo!  that  ain't  it.  I seen  the  hand- 
writin’  on  the  letters  she  gets  back,  and 
it‘s  female  writin’.  Tell  yu’,  Miss  Wood 
knows  the  life  the  boys  lead  in  this  coun- 
try, and  she  ain’t  the  kind  that  makes  al- 
lowances. Strange  kind,  to  my  thinkin’. 
I'm  glad  I wasn't  raised  good  enough  to 
appreciate  the  Miss  Woods  of  this  world 
except  at  long  range.  What  made  yu’ 
say  that  to  me?” 

“Say  what?” 

“Yu’  know  what  I mean.  Yu’  don't 
figure  I'd  ought  to  get  married.” 

A*  It's  none  of  my  business.” 

“It  is  if  I ask  vu’.  But  I know.  Onced 
in  a while  you  tell  me  I’m  flighty.  Well, 
lam.  Hoop-ya!  Oiee!  Oiee!” 

“ You're  a miserable  fool,  Lin,”  said  I, 
diverted. 

“Ain't  I,  just?  And  don't  that  prove 
I'd  ought  to  quit  and  get  responsible? 
You  know  yu'd  like  to  visit  me  in  my 
nice  cabin  all  fixed  up,  with  a dear  little 
wife  fakin'  care  of  me  when  I come  home 
nights.  But  you're  an  Eastern  man, 
anyway.” 

44  You're  right  there.  And  Eastern 
men  don't,  marry  on  a capital  of  five 
hundred  dollars  unless  they're  contract- 
ing for  a girl  that  has  the  rest.” 

“Heaps  starts  in  this  country  with 
nuthin’  but  their  pluck  and  a horse. 
Just  now  she's  got  a fool  idea  about  me. 
Claims  I showed  the  white  feather.” 

“I'm  glad  of  it.  She’ll  never  marry 
you  thinking  that.” 

44  She  don’t  think  it ! Shoo!  She  knows 
a man  when  she  sees  one.  She's  puttin’ 
that  all  on,  playin’  me  and  that  white- 
livered  Dick.  He  got  her  a bear  skin  and 
I didn't.  Now  I'll  tell  yu’  how  I come  to 
let  that  bear  go.  I found  where  she  had 
her  cubs  cached  right,  at  the  foot  of  a big 
rock  in  the  range  over  Ten  Sleep.  Well, 
cir,  T put  hack  t he  leaves  and  stulT  on  top 
of  them  little  things  near  as  I could  the 
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way  I found  ’em,  and  I told  her  about 
it,  and  she  said  she'd  sure  like  a bear^ 
hide.  So  I went  back.  The  she  bear  was 
oft*,  and  I got  up  inside  the  rock,  and  I 
waited  a turruble  long  while  till  the  sun 
travelled  clean  around  the  canon.  She 
come,  though,  a big  cinnamon,  and  I raised 
my  gun,  hut  laid  it  down  to  see  what  she’d 
do.  She  scrapes  around  and  snulf’s,  and 
the  cubs  starts  whinin’,  and  she  whines 
back,  makin’  a noise  like  regular  talk. 
Next  she  sits  up  awful  big.  and  picks  up  a 
cub  and  holds  it  to  her  close  with  botli 
her  hands.  Tell  yu’  a man  don't  expect 
a sight  like  that!  There  that  cinnamon 
sat,  nursin’  and  playin'  with  them  little 
cubs,  and  rollin’  them  over  .onced  in  a 
while  fer  a change,  and  talkin’  to  'em 
so  yu’  could  ’most  figure  what  she  was 
say  in’.  I'd  as  soon  shot  my  mother.  I 
watched  ’em  quite  a while,  and  then  come 
away  quiet,  you  bet,  fer  I wasn't  aimin’ 
to  be  noticed  any  by  Mrs.  Bear.  SI le  said 
I was  afraid,  and  I felt  plumb  foolish 
tellin’  her  why  I didn't  shoot.  But  she'll 
take  me,  you'll  see.  'Rapaho  Dick  can 
please  a woman— him  and  li is  blue  eyes — 
but  lie  don't  know  how  to  make  a woman 
want  him  any  moron  lie  knows  about 
killin’  Injuns.” 

“ Did  you  hear  about  the  Crows?” 
said  I. 

“About  young  bucks  goiif  on  the  war- 
trail?  Shoo!  the  papers  put  up  that,  talk 
— them  little  local  papers  that's  published 
in  towns  around  military  posts.  They're 
aimin’  to  scare  Uncle  Sam  into  keepin’ 
the  troops  out  here  to  make  trade.  If 
’Rapaho  Dick  believed  any  Crows-  Oil, 
mother!”  The  cow-puncher  broke  off 
speech,  and  swore  in  delight  at  the 
thought  which  had  inspired  him. 

Two  were  before  us  at  the  Taylors’ 
ranch.  I joined  Miss  Wood  and  the 
Virginian,  while  Lin  went  to  hamper 
’Rapaho  Dick  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

“How  are  vu’.  Miss  Peck?  How  are 
yu',  Dick?”  said  he.  “Hear  the  news? 
Crow  Injuns  on  the  war-trail.” 

44  011  dear!”  said  the  biscuit-shooter. 

“ You  needn't  to  be  afraid.  Miss  Peck,” 
said  Dick.  44  There's  lots  of  white  men 
here.  ” 

“Mostly  with  red  livers,"  said  Lin, 
“though  some  has  not." 

“ I hadn’t  heard  this  report,”  said 
Dick. 

“Guess  it's  like  most  news  we  get  in 
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this  country/’ Lin  remarked— “two  weeks 
stale  and  a lie  when  it  was  fresh.” 

“Oh,  Dick!”  called  Taylor,  outside, 
“ your  horse  is  gettiug  away  on  you.” 

Dick  rose,  and  ruefully  sped  after  the 
runaway. 

“ I must  cook  supper  now,”  said  Katie, 
shortly. 

“I’ll  stir  for  yu\”  said  Lin;  and  they 
departed  to  the  adjacent  kitchen. 

“We  were  speaking  of  cowboy  life,” 
said  Miss  Wood  to  me.  “What  is  your 
opinion  of  it?” 

“ Naturally  a high  one,  since  there  are 
two  big  cowboys  in  the  house.” 

“ No;  but  you  surely  consider  it  rough 
and  brutalizing.” 

“Well,  I’m  afraid  I don’t  mind  what 
you  would  probably  call  brutalizing.  I 
believe  if  twin  brothers  separated  and  one 
staid  in  the  streets  and  the  other  took  his 
chances  in  the  cattle  country,  that  five 
years  would  see  the  cowboy  morally  the 
superior.” 

“That's  correct,  ma’am,”  said  the  Vir- 
ginian ; “ that’s  right  so.” 

A loud  voice  came  from  the  kitchen. 
“You  Lin,  if  you  try^any  of  yer  foolin’ 
with  me,  I’ll  h’ist  yus  over  the  j’ist!” 

“ All  cowboys — ” I attempted  to  re- 
sume. 

“Quit,  now,  Lin  McLean!”  shouted  the 
voice,  “or  I’ll  put  yer  through  that  win- 
dow, and  it  shut.  '' 

“ Well,  Miss  Peck,  I’m  gettin’  ’most 
tired  of  this  treatment.  Ever  since  yu’ 
come  I’ve  been  doin’  my  best.  Yu’ve  had 
my  horses  to  ride,  and  I’ve  put  my  coat 
on  yu’  when  it  was  cold.  I’ve  sat  talkin’ 
and  ready  to  do  anything  yu’  said.  And 
yu’  just  cough  in  my  face.  And  now 
I’m  goinr  to  quit  and  cough  back.” 

“Would  you  enjoy  walkin’ out  before 
supper,  ma’am?”  inquired  the  Virginian. 
“It’s  right  close  in  this  hyeh  cabin.” 

“Oh,  I think  it’s  so  pleasant!”  said 
Miss  Wood,  sweetly. 

“You  was  speakin’  of  gatherin’  some 
flowers  over  yondeh.” 

“ Was  I?  So  I did.”  But  she  sat  com- 
fortably in  the  chair. 

“I  reckon  there  ain’t  goin’  to  be  much 
time,  ma’am.” 

“Then  let’s  go.”  Miss  Wood  rose. 
“And  you'11  come  and  help,”  said  she  to 
me. 

“I  must  look  after  my  horse,”  said  I, 
and  went  out  to  the  corrals. 

Day  was  going  slowly  as  I took  my 


pony  to  the  water.  The  long  castle  of 
red  sandstone,  two  miles  away  to  see,  ten 
to  walk,  lifted  its  nature-hewn  turrets  and 
flat  forms  in  the  setting  sun,  mellowing 
from  hardness  into  tender  saffron  light 
and  purple  shade.  Where  I walked  the 
odor  of  thousandsof  wild  roses  hung  over 
the  margin  where  the  thickets  grew.  High 
in  the  upper  air  magpies  were  sailing  across 
the  silent  blue.  I found  Mrs.  Taylor 
looking  for  eggs,  and  accompanied  her. 
Near  supper- time  various  groups  con- 
verged at  the  door — Taylor  with  ’Rapa ho 
Dick,  who  was  declaring  all  this  Indian 
talk  to  be  very  foolish;  Mrs.  Taylor  with 
me  carrying  the  eggs;  Miss  Wood  with 
the  Virginian  bearing  flowers. 

“It’s  all  very  fine,”  she  was  saying, 
“this  making  and  spending  everything. 
But  how  long  will  that  last?” 

“Till  we  eau’t  spend  anything,  I reck- 
on.” 

“ And  you  work  hard  for  months,  and 
one  week  in  town  takes  all  your  wages!” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  when  it  ain’t  one  day.” 

“Dear  me,  how  dreadful!  I suppose 
you’re  twenty -eight?” 

“ Twenty- five,  ma'am.” 

“ Indeed!  You  seem  older.” 

“I  reckon  I'm  pretty  healthy.” 

“Oh  yes!”  laughed  the  school-marm; 
“and  excuse  my  being  personal.  But 
you’ll  not  always  be  twenty-five.  Think 
what  it  would  be  to  have  nothing  laid  by 
when  you  were  tired  of  this  life  and  be- 
ginning to  get  old.” 

“Why,  we  don’t  live  long  enough  to 
get  old,  ma’am,”  said  the  cow-puncher, 
looking  down  at  her  in  surprise. 

Miss  Wood  gave  him  a startled  glance, 
compressed  her  lips,  and  murmuring  some- 
thing about  arranging*  the  table,  took  the 
flowers  from  him  and  went  into  the  house. 

Lin  came  hurrying  out  and  seized  the 
Southerner’s  arm.  “You  too,”  lie  said 
tome.  “Just  you  fellers  take  the  note 
from  me.  I'm  goin’  to  fix  ’Rapa ho 
Dick.  Back  me  up,”  he  added  to  the  Vir- 
ginian. “I’ve  helped  you  before  now.” 
He  confided  to  me  a remarkable  con- 
versation. “I  told  her  my  plans  fer 
provin’  up  my  claim,  and  about  the 
money  I’d  saved.  ‘ Well.’  I says  to  her, 
after  a lot  o’  back  talk  she  give  me,  ‘ I've 
asked  yu’  twiced,  and  I'm  goin’  to  let  yu’ 
have  one  more  chance  to  get  me,  and 
that’s  right  now.  If  yu’  don’t  take  me 
this  evenin’,  Kate  Peck,  it's  closed,’  I says. 

4 You  don’t  say!’  says  she.  ‘ Why,  ain’t 
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Dick  the  better  man?  He's  got  a ranch 
started  he  can  take  me  to.’  ‘If  you’re 
marry  in’  a log  cabin,’  says  I,  ‘Dick's  a 
sure  good  wooden  piece  of  furniture  to 
put  in  it.’  1 Prove  it,’  she  says.  ‘Shoo!’ 
I says,  ‘if  that’s  all.’  ‘I  ain't  say  in’ 
that’s  all,’  she  says,  and  she  called  me 
Mr.  Bear-hunter.  And  she  luffed  and  hit 
me  a clip  with  the  broiler,  so  I expect 
tilings  is  likely  coinin’  my  way.  If  I can’t 
kill  bears,  I’ll  show  her  how  Dick  kills 
Injuns,  you  bet.” 

At  supper,  after  a little  talk  of  the 
round-up  and  the  probable  price  of  steers 
in  the  corning  fall,  Lin  observed  that 
some  of  the  cattle-men  would  lose  stock 
if  the  Crows  got  down  as  far  as  this  on 
their  raid. 

“I  reckon  they  scarcely  will,”  said  the 
Virginian,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  suppressed  a 
giggle.  “ Ain’t  it  hawses  and  not  cattle 
they’re  repaw  ted.  as  drivin’  off?”  continued 
the  Southerner. 

“Reported?”  snapped  'Rapaho  Dick. 
“Who  made  any  such  ridiculous  report 
as  that?” 

“Feller  come  into  the  round-up  this 
afternoon,”  said  Lin.  “But  he  was 
soured,  and  told  a heap  of  facts  that 
wouldn’t  square.” 

“Of  course  they  wouldn’t,”  said  Dick, 
looking  at  a glass  where  his  curly  hair 
was  reflected,  and  altering  the  position  of 
one  lock  in  consequence.  “There’s  men 
in  this  country  lose  their  heads  directly 
you  say  Indian  to ’em;”  and  he  laughed 
in  pity  for  these  men.  “ What  did  he 
say?”  he  added. 

“Oh,  there's  nuthin’  in  it,”  said  Lin. 
“ Have  vu’  been  to  the  opera  since  we 
went  in  Cheyenne,  Mr.  Taylor?*’ 

“ What  did  the  fool  say  at  the  round- 
up, anyway?”  inquired  ‘Rapaho  Dick  of 
the  Virginian. 

“I  didn’t  get  around  to  listen  to  his 
triflin'  trash.  Lin,  did  yu’  ever  see  that 
opera  Cyarmen ?” 

“The  one  where  the  girl  goes  after  the 
bull -fighter,  and  her  feller  stabs  her?  You 
bet!  I'd  hev  gone  too.  He  wasn't  any 
good,  and  she  was  half  on  to  him  at  the 
tavern.” 

“ I reckon  she  wanted  to  be  plumb 
sure,  and  took  him  to  them  mount' ins, 
where  her  experiment  wouldn't  be  inter- 
rupted any.” 

“Talking  of  mountains,”  said  ’Rapaho 
Dick,  “ the  range  back  of  here  used  to  be 
very  favorable  for  Indians.” 


“You  bet  it  was  before  the  Rosebud 
disaster.  I wonder  if  she  got  tired  of  the 
bull- fighter  too?” 

“I  reckon  not.  I expect  him  and  her 
got  married.” 

“Well,  let  'em  come  off  their  reserva- 
tion. There's  plenty  of  good  Sharps  and 
Winchesters  to  point  the  road  home  to 
the  red  sons  of  guns.’’ 

Here  the  conversation  forked  upon 
widely  diverging  topics.  ’Rapaho  Dick 
thrilled  the  ladies  with  a lecture  upon 
how  to  kill  Indians,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men, pleased  that  he  should  do  this,  dis- 
cussed the  lyric  drama  and  alfalfa-grass, 
recently  introduced  into  the  Territory. 

“Mr.  Taylor,”  said  Lin,  after  the  table 
was  cleared,  “the  ladies  might  feel  bet- 
ter if  you  fixed  your  fire-arms.  It's  wast- 
in’ time,  of  course,  except  oilin’  ’em  onced 
in  a while  is  good.” 

“ I'll  do  it,  Lin.  I've  been  taught  there 
ain't  smoke  without  fire.” 

“There  ain't  mostly.  But  Injun  ex- 
citements— ” 

“I'd  just  like  to  know,  once  for  all,'’ 
interrupted  ’Rapaho  Dick,  “what  that 
man  said.  I can  tell  you  quick  enough 
if  there's  anything  in  it.” 

“You’d  cert'nly  better  tell  him,  then, 
Lin,”  said  the  Virginian,  who  had  re- 
lapsed into  his  customary  silence,  and 
was  looking  gravely  at  Miss  Wood  as 
often  as  he  supposed  no  one  would  see 
him. 

“ Well,  it  don't  amount  to  much.  He 
claimed  the  cabin  twenty- five  miles  north 
of  Ten  Sleep  had  been  burned — ” 

“Ten  Sleep?  That's  right  near  my 
ranch !” 

“ Yes,  Dick,  it  sure  is.  House  had 
been  burned,  and  man  missin’.” 

“See  that,  now?  Do  you  suppose  I'd 
have  not  heard  of  that?  If  any  such  oc- 
currence had  took  place,  it  would  have 
been  me  that  would  have  told  the  round- 
up, and  we'd  have  got  the  murdering 
devils  inside  of  a day.  Why,  Ten  Sleep 
ain't  fifty  miles  from  my  place.’’ 

“No,  Dick,  it  sure  ain't.” 

“What  further  talk  did  that  chap 
make?” 

“ Not  much.  Said  warnin’  reports  had 
come  from  Montana,  but  could  not  tell 
what  they  were  or  who  sent  ’em.  Well, 
I must  be  gettin’  back,  I expect.” 

I was  stopping  for  the  night,  because  I 
liked  the  notion  of  a roof  after  so  many 
sleeps  under  the  sky. 
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“I  wish  you’d  stay  too,”  said  Mrs. 
Taylor  to  ’Rapaho  Dick. 

“Me!”  he  said,  surprised. 

Lin  took  him  aside.  ‘'Don’t  you  go,” 
he  whispered.  “The  ladies  ’ll  feel  easier 
to  have  another  man  besides  Taylor  in  the 
house.” 

“ In  that  case  I’m  always  ready  to 
oblige.  Taylor  is  not  used  to  the  idea 
of  being  attacked,  I guess.  All  you  want 
to  do  is  stay  coveted  and  pump  lead  into 
’em.  Pump  it  into  the  sons  of  guns,  and 
they'll  run.  My  cabin’s  pretty  far  to  go 
so  late,  anyway.  There’s  plenty  of  wea- 
pons here,  ain’t  there?” 

“Lots,”  said  Lin;  and  simultaneously 
he  and  the  Virginian  laid  a hand  on 
their  saddle  horns,  swung  up,  and  soon 
all  sound  of  the  galloping  hoofs  had 
ceased. 

Taylor  cleaned  his  weapons,  careful- 
ly* loaded  them,  and  we  went  to  bed. 
Sleep  must  have  surprised  me,  as  it  al- 
ways did  in  that  blessed  country,  for 
when  the  expected  signal  came,  I sprang 
from  the  sheets  with  a start  as  genuine  as 
’Rapaho  Dick’s. 

“Did  you  hear  that?”  said  he,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

Immediately  it  came  again,  a long  wild 
yell.  A door  flew  open,  and  Dick  sprang 
hip  high  in  the  air.  It  was  Mrs.  Taylor 
in  her  night-gown.  She  said,  rather  fee- 
bly, “Oh,  we  shall  all  be  murdered  in 
our  beds!”  and  began  to  laugh.  She  was 
a poor  actress;  but  Dick  was  already  be- 
yond criticising  shades  of  expression. 

“ My  gun !”  he  said,  hoarsely;  and  hold- 
ing it  in  one  hand,  ran  round  the  cabin 
from  window  to  window,  jerking  at  the 
buttons  of  his  overalls.  I suppose  he 
imagined  that  he  was  dressing  himself. 
Taylor  now  appeared,  very  solemn,  hold- 
ing a lantern. 

“Put  that  thing  out!”  screeched  Dick, 
and  once  again  leaped  into  the  air  as  a 
shot  was  fired  near  the  house.  I fell  on 
the  feather  bolster,  ramming  my  head 
deep  into  it. 

“Get  up,  you  Eastern  dude!”  Dick 
said,  “and  be  of  some  use,  if  you  know 
how.” 

He  dragged  me  to  my  feet,  and  seeing 
the  lantern  still  burning  in  Taylor's 
shaking  grip,  made  a dash  at  it,  and  it 
fell  in  fragments  to  the  floor,  together 
with  his  rifle,  which  immediately  ex- 
ploded, splintering  a log  in  the  wall  just 
behind  my  leg.  This  was  a God -sent 
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mercy  to  the  rest  of  us,  for  we  did  not 
know  it  had  been  cocked. 

“Pick  it  up  quick,  and  keep  it  away 
from  him,”  whispered  Taylor,  “or  he'll 
kill  us  all.” 

Dick  was  putting  boards  against  a 
window. 

“Well,  I declare!”  said  Miss  Peck, 
standing  at  the  kitchen  door,  in  contempt 
undisguised. 

“Shoot  'em ! shoot  ’em!”  said  the  luna- 
tic, as  a volley  of  shots  cracked  outside, 
and  yell  upon  yell  was  raised  amid  the 
rush  of  horses.  Miss  Wood  did  not  ap- 
pear, but  I thought  I heard  her  mocking 
treble  laugh  coming  from  somewhere. 
Also  the  two  Taylor  babies  were  squalling. 

“Back  from  the  window!  Bar  the 
door!” 

The  din  was  now  as  loud  inside  as  it 
was  out.  We  all  became  very  efficient 
in  helping  Dick  pile  furniture,  when  the 
door  was  burst  open  and  three  chairs 
went  spinning.  The  Indian-fighter  flew 
into  a corner,  while  Mr.  Taylor  boldly 
fired  a shot  into  the  sky. 

“That  settles  one!”  he  roared,  and  fired 
again.  “ That  downs  another.  B'  gosh, 
they’re  runnin’!  Out,  and  at  ’em!” 

We  emerged  with  our  Winchesters, 
and  his  helpmeet  in  her  night-gown  and 
the  biscuit-shooter  eacli  seized  a broom, 
and  so  in  a body  we  went  three  times 
round  the  yard,  firing  plenteously  until 
the  yell  grew  distant. 

“Stop,  friends,”  said  Taylor,  gasping. 
“I’ll  be  gol- darned  if  I'll  have  Lin 
McLean  make  any  more  of  a fool  of  me 
to-night.” 

“You !”  said  his  wife.  “ Look  at  that !” 

We  had  come  into  the  kitchen.  The 
table  was  covered  with  tin  plates,  and 
they  were  rattling  up  and  down  like  cas- 
tanets. Under  the  table  a voice  cease- 
lessly howled,  “Let  the  sons  of  guns 
come  here,  and  I'll  do  for  them;  let  the 
red  devils  show  themselves,  and  I'll  tear 
’em  open.”  After  a decent  while  we 
persuaded  Dick  out,  and  the  ladies  ex- 
plained matters  to  him. 

When  the  round-up  was  over  I watch- 
ed the  happy  Lin  bear  olF  his  biscuit- 
shooter  to  the  nearest,  justice  of  the  peace. 
She  got  astride  the  horse  he  brought  for 
her,  and  they  rode  away  across  the  sunny 
sage  brush. 

The  Virginian  gazed  after  them  a long 
time.  “Some  folks,  anyway,  get  what 
they  want  in  this  liyeli  world,”  he  said. 
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NOTHIN’  for  you,  Bud  Zunts!'  Seem 
like  I ought  to've  heerd  that  often 
enough  to  know  it  by  this  time — but  I 
don’t.  I don't  even  to  say  half  b'lieve  it 
when  I do  hear  it— no,  I don't.” 

Bud  Zunts  liad  just  come  out  of  the 
Simpkinsville  post-office,  and  mounting 
the  seat  of  his  wagon,  he  turned  Ids 
oxen's  heavy  heads  slowly  homeward. 

‘‘  Th’ain’t  been  a night  sence  she's  been 
a-sayin’  it,'7  he  continued,  as  the  ponder- 
ous beasts  made  a lunge  out  of  the  deep 
ruts — “ th'ain't  been  a night  in  three 
year  sence  she's  been  a-sayin'  it  but  I've 
mo’n  half  expected  to  see  her  ban’  out  a 
letter,  an'  I c"n  see  the  purtv  blue  veins 
in  'er  ban's  when  she'd  be  handin'  it  out — ” 
He  chuckled.  “ 'N'  I c’n  see  'er  smile 
like 's  ef  she  was  tickled  to  see  me  paid  at 
last  for  stoppiu'  every  night  in  all  these 
year  t’ inquire.  'Tis  purty  tiresome- 
some  nights — but  of  co'se  when  a man's 
a co'tin'  he  can't  expec’— he  can’t  expec' — 
Tell  the  truth,  I reck'n  I dun’no'  nothin’ 
'bout  co’tin'.  I wush  ’t  I did  know. 
Seem  like  ma  tried  to  teach  me  a little  bit 
of  every  kind  o'  learn  in’  she  knew  about, 
but  don't  seem  like  she  could  ’ve  knew 
much  about  co’tin',  nohow. 

“ Th'ain’t  never  been  a time,  turn  my 
min'  free  ez  I can,  thet  I c'n  understan’ 
how  in  creation  pa  ever  co'ted  ma — th'ain't 
for  a fac’.  I’ve  'magined  it  every  way  I 
c'n  twis’  things,  an'  I’ve  made  'er  young 
an'  purtv,  ?n’  I've  plumped  'er  out — pore 
ma  was  awful  thin  and  rawboned,  jest 
like  me,  ever  sence  I c'n  ricollec' — but  I’ve 
pi  urnped  'er  out  in  my  min',  ’n’  I've  frizzled 
’er  hair, 'n' smoothed  down  'er  cowlick,  but 
even  then  I ’ain't  been  able  to  see  'er  bein’ 
co'ted  ’thout  fussin' — noways.  Pore  ma. 
SI i e cert'n'y  was  the  best  an’  the  most 
worrisome  woman  thet  God  ever  made. 

“I  won’t  say  she  was  the  best,  neither, 
for  I been  a-co’tin  Miss  C'delia  now  three 
year  ’n'  six  mont's  an’  three  nights  to- 
night, 'n’  watchin’  ’er  constant,  an’  I b'lieve 
she’s  ez  good  a woman  ez  ma  was — ever' 
bit — 'thout  ’er  worrisome  ways,  too — pore 
ma,” 

Bud  Zunts  mused  here  a few  moments, 
but  presently  he  chuckled  again  : 

“ Here  I set  a- talkin'  ’bout  co'tin',  ’s  ef 
everybody  knowed  it,  ’n’l  dun'no'ez  any- 


body do  but  me.  Wonder  ef  Miss  C'delia 
think  I'd  stop  every  night  for  fo'  year — 
goin’  on — ’n’  ast  for  letters  'n'  never  git  a 
one,  ’n’  wait  tell  the  las'  person  goes  out 
every  night,  ’n’  stop  ’n’  lock  the  gate  ’»’ 
climb  over  the  pickets  (she  thinks  I lock 
the  gate  on  the  outside  'n'  fling  the  key 
back— she  mus’  tliink  I take  a mighty 
good  aim  to  hit  the  aidge  o'  the  do'-sill 
every  time).  Wonder  ef  she  do  think  I 
do  that-a-way  over’  night,  th’  way  I do, 
jest  to  be  a-doin’?  'N'  I wonder  ef  she 
ever  heerd  me  a-trvin’  the  winder-shet- 
ters  to  make  shore  nobody’d  bother  'er 
du’in'  the  night?” 

He  laughed  softly. 

“Move  on,  Bute!  Bute  ’n’  Fairy  ’s 
about  ez  down-hearted  a pair  o’  oxen  to- 
night ez  ever  I see.’’ 

The  roads  were  heavy  and  wet,  and 
man,  beasts,  and  wagon  were  old,  so  the 
equipage  moved  slowly,  bogging  and  sput- 
tering occasionally  in  soft  spots— like  the 
soliloquy. 

“Yas,”he  resumed  presently,  44 1 been 
a co'tin  Miss  C'delia  for  fo’  year — goin’ 
on— ’n’  I ’ain't  never  spoke  yet — many 
nights  ez  I've  laid  off  to.  Ef  she  didn't 
keep  the  pos'-oflice,  so's  I c'n  see'er  every 
evenin’  an’  a Sund'y  mornin's  thoo  the 
little  winder,  ’n'  get  my  daily  i'ncour'ge- 
ments  'n'  rf/scour'gements,  I'd  ’ve  spoke 
long  ago — ’n'  maybe  'slid  o’  me  an’ Bute 
’n'  Fairy  trudgin'  'long  so  slow  in  the  mud 
to-night,  not  keerin’  much  whether  or 
when  we  git  home,  I might  be — we  might 
be— she  might — 

44 1 do  declare,  the  way  I do  set  up  here 
’n'  giggle  is  mlic'lous! 

“W'o,  Bute!  These  here  slushy  ruts 
is  awful — mud  clean  up  to  the  hub!” 

So  Bud  Zunts  proceeded  on  his  lonely 
way,  until  he  finally  reached  his  own 
gate — the  humble  entrance  to  the  two- 
roomed  cabin  that  dignified  his  meagre 
little  farm,  lying  on  the  edge  of  Simp- 
kinsville. 

After  the  front  door  was  closed  to- 
night, Miss  Cordelia  Cummins,  the  post- 
mistress, stood  for  a long  time  behind  her 
pigeon-hole  barrier,  looking  over  the  re- 
maining mail. 

44  Here’s  mo’  letters  'n  enough  for  Kate 
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Clark — ’n’  papers  too,”  she  said,  audibly. 
“Some  o’  the  papers  got  ’er  po’try  print- 
ed in  ’em,  an’  some  ’ain’t.  Here's  one  o’ 
hers  now,  4 A Midnight  Monody’;  wonder 
what  that  means?  It’s  hers,  I’m  shore, 
’cause  it’s  signed  by  her  pen-nondy-plume, 
‘ Silver  Sheen.’ 

“ I s’pose  that  is  mo’  suited  fo’  a po’try 
writer’s  name  ’n  4 Kate  Clark ’ ’d  be;  but 
seem  to  me  I wouldn’t  deny  my  name, 
noways  po'try  or  no  po’try! 

“These  paper* wrappers  stick  mighty 
tight.  I ’mos’  split  this’ll  gettin’  it  back  on. 

“I  see  she’s  got  two  letters  from  the 
telegraph  station.  Funny  how  thin  an’ 
fine  that  young  man  does  write— like  he 
craved  to  whisper.  He  writes  precizely 
like  a lady.  Ef  ever  I did  get  a letter 
from  a male  person,  I’d  choose  for  ’im 
to  have  a mannish  handwrite— ’clare  I 
would. 

“Two  f’om  ’im  today  an’  one  to  ’im. 
Well,  I'm  proud  to  see  Kate’s  a-keepin’ 
’im  where  he  b’longs.  I dun’no’,  either; 
come  to  feel  ’em,  I b’lieve  her  one  letter's 
heavier’n  both  o’  liisn;  ’n’  it’s  writ  on 
pink  paper  too;  ’n’  it’s  got  smellin’  stuff 
in  it— shore’s  I've  got  a nose! 

“ I do  wonder  ef  Kate  writes  love- verses 
to  ’im?  I hardly  b’lieve  it  of  'er  -though 
I dun’no’. 

4 4 Here’s  at  least  fo’  love-letters  in  a row, 
'll’  I don't  doubt  the  las’  one  of  ’em  is  so 
sweet  inside  thet  ef  they  was  lef’  open  in 
the  sun  the  honey-bees 'd  light  on  ’em. 

“ Sometimes  I do  wush ’t  I'd  get  a letter 
myself — jest  a reel  out-’n’-out  love-letter, 
same  ez  ef  I wasn’t  pos’-mist’ess  not  thet 
I’d  b'lieve  any  written-out  foolishness,  of 
co'se— but  jest  fo*  the  fun  of  it.  Maybe 
ef  I didn’t  handle  so  many  I wouldn’t 
think  about  it. 

“I  do  hones’  b’lieve  thet  th’  ain't  an- 
other person  a-livin’  in  the  county— that 
is,  no  grown-up  person — black  nor  white, 
but’s  got  a letter  some  time  ’r  other — 
less'n,  of  co’se,  Bud  Zunts. 

44  But  I’m  jest  a leetle  bit  ahead  o'  you, 
Bud,  on  that.  I know  you  ’ain't  never 
got  none,  ’n’  you  don’t  know  how  many 
I get. 

“Sometimes  I do  hate  to  tell  ’im  th’ 
ain’t  nothin’  for  ’im,  pore  boy ! Lis’n  at  me 
a-callin’  ’im  boy,  ’n’  he  a month  ’n’  three 
days  older'n  me,  an’  I’m — jest  to  think, 
I'm  purty  nigh  ez  ole  ez  Bud  Zunts,  an’ 
lie  gray  ez  a rat!  But  I reck’n  his  ma 
worreted  ’im  all  but  gray. 

44  Pore  Mis’  Zunts!  She  was  a good 
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woman,  Mis’  Zunts  was,  but  I’ve  seen 
some  worse  ones  I’d  a heap  rutlicr  live 
with. 

“She  cert’n’y  was  worrysome  — but  I 
don’t  doubt  Bud  is  the  best-trained  young 
man  in  the  county  to-day.  He  turned 
out ’is  toes,  ’n’said  4 ma'am ’an’  4 sir, ’when 
he  warn’t  no  mo’n  knee-high  to  a toad- 
frog.  An’  he  knew  the  whole  Shorter 
Catechism  ’fore  he  could  pernounce  a half 
o’  the  words;  but  as  for  understandin’ 
it — well,  I often  think  maybe  that's  re- 
served for  heaven,  anyway. 

“I  do  wonder  what  pore  Bud  does 
when  he  goes  home  of  nights?  It  mus’ 
be  awful  lonesome  for  ’im  when  the 
lamp’s  lit  -ef  he  lights  a lamp.  You 
never  can  tell  jest  how  low  down  a man 
lef’  to  hisself  will  get.  Pore  Bud!  They’s 
jest  one  thing  his  ma  didn’t  teach  him — 
an’  that’s  cour’ge.  Sometimes  the  most 
c'rageous  person  agoin’  ’ll  seem  tosquench 
all  the  cour’ge  out  of  another  person,  ’n’ 
not  mean  to  do  it,  neither. 

“ Now  I know  Bud’s  a- yearnin’  to  speak 
to  me — ef  I know  anything — ’n’  sometimes 
I'm  a’mos’  tempted  to  help  ’im  out,  but 
I'd  never  half  respect  ’im  ef  I did — nor  my- 
self neither. 

“I  did  start  one  night  to  say, 4 JTm  sorry 
tli’  ain't  nothin’  fo’  you  to-night,  Bud 
Zunts,’ ’n’  then  I wouldn’t— an'  I won't ! 

I won’t  have  it  said  I give  'im  that  much 
encour'gement. 

“ Ef  he’s  a womanish  man,  I won't 
match  ’im  by  bein’  a mannish  woman. 
But  I do  wush ’t  I knew  ef  he  was  wearin’ 
woollen  next  to  ’is  skin  or  not.”  She 
sighed.  “ Ef — ef  Bud  was  to  take  the 
pncumony  to  - morrer — well,  I dun’no’ 
what  I'd  do,  but  I reck’n,  knowin’  what’s 
on  his  min’ an’  what’s  on  mine,  it ’d  be  my 
aboundin’  duty  to  go,’thout  say  in’  a word, 
an’  nurse  ’im  thoo  it — to  sort  o'  finish 
out  the  pantomime  he’s  done  started. 
But  it  ’d  pleg  me  awful — 'deed  it  would. 
I've  laid  awake  mo'11  one  col’  spell  jest 
a-prayin’  the  Lord  not  to  make  it  my 
elair  duty  to  go  an’  nurse  Bud  thoo  a 
spell  o’  sickness  befo’  he’s  foun’  cour'ge 
to  speak  ’is  min'  to  me.  I would  o'  prayed 
the  Lord  Jo  give  ’im  cour'ge— but  I ivon't 
do  it!  Ef  it's  come  to  sech  a pass  thet  a 
man  has  to  ask  me  to  marry  'im  with  the 
cour’ge  I prayed  for — then  I'll  keep  pos’- 
office  all  my  days,  ’n’  jest  live  along  with 
Polly  like  I do.”  As  she  spoke  she  glanced 
up  at  a parrot,  who  sat  half  asleep  on  his 
perch  near. 
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“I  won’t  give  Bud  no  encour’gement ; 
no  I won't,  Poll—  nor  myself  neither.  I 
won’t  even  make  a ex  try  yard  o’  tattin’ 
tell  lie's  spoke — ’deed  I won't.  But  I do 
wusli  ’t  I knew  ’bout  his  wear  in’  good 
flannen  next  to  ’is  skin — these  red-headed 
’n’  red- whiskered  folks  is  mighty  thin  an’ 
delicate-skinned, ’n'  Bud's  been  so  watched 
over  ’n'  preserved  by  ’is  ma,  lie  ’ain't  never 
took  none  of  his  diseases  in  proper  season, 
not  even  the  whuppin’-cough,  V the  first 
heavy  col’  he  gets  'll  go  purty  hard  on 
’im.  I do  b'lieve  Mis'  Zunts  wouldn't  o’ 
let  ’im  cut  'is  teeth  ef  she  could  o'  helped 
it— jest  so  she  could  o’  had  the  excitement 
o’  chewin’  for  ’im. 

“ I declare!  Ef  Sally  Ann  Brooks  ain't 
a-sendin’  a postal  card  to  New  York  to 
order  a ready-made  night-gownd ! I do 
vow  some  folks  ’ain't  got  a bit  o’  modesty — 
’n*  her  own  name  mentioned,  ’n’  her  mea- 
sure too;  ’n’  everybody  ’twixt  here  an’ 
New  York  liable  to  read  it — ’n’  most  o’  the 
postal  clerks  young  men  at  that! 

“ They's  a good  many  postals  thet  I dis- 
approved of  lef’  this  office,  but  this  is  the 
worst. 

“ I’ve  got  a good  notion  to  put  it  in  a 
envelope  ’n’  ’dress  it  over  again — not  for 
Sally  Ann's  sake,  ef  she  wants  to  discuss 
her  night-go  wnds  with  the  read  in’  public 
gen’ally,  but  for  the  sake  o’  Simpkins- 
ville's  reputation  in  New  York  city.  I'm 
a-goin’  to  do  it!  'Twon't  cos’  me  but  two 
cents.” 

Seizing  an  envelope,  she  proceeded 
forthwith  to  clothe  and  readdress  the  of- 
fensive card,  and  then  clapping  a stamp 
upon  it,  she  exclaimed,  with  satisfaction, 

“ Now  you’re  decent!” 

Then  si i c took  up  a letter. 

“ I see  Miss  Sophia  Falena  Simpkins  is 
gett’if  letters  right  along  Pom  Washin’ton 
city.  Like  ez  not  some  ef  not  every 
one  o’  them  all-devourin’  Yankees  ’re 
sett’n’  up  to  ’er  for  'er  fortune — but  I do 
hope  she  won't  give  in! 

“I  see  she’s  taken  to  puffin’  ’er  hair 
lately,  but  maybe  that’s  on  account  o’  its 
gel  tin’  skimpy.  A holler  puff  makes  a 
little  hair  go  a long  ways.  ’Twouldn't 
do  mine  any  harm  to  puff  it  ajiltle— ’if 
I'd  do  it  ef  ’t wasn’t  for  Bud  Zunts.  I 
said  I wouldn't  turn  a hair  to  encour’ge 
him  —cm'  I icont  ! 

“Pie’s  jest  about  gettin’  home  now — 
I see  it's  eight  o'clock— ’n’  like  ez  not  he's 
a-sneozin’  ’is  head  off  this  minute— pore 
Bud !” 


During  tins  prolonged  monologue,  much 
of  which  was  scarcely  audible.  Miss  Cor- 
delia had  assorted  all  the  outgoing  mail, 
stopping  only  once  to  set  her  coffee-pot 
on  the  fire. 

Turning  now,  she  seated  herself  before 
the  single  plate  upon  the  table,  and  had 
dropped  her  head  fora  silent  grace,  when 
there  came  a rap  at  the  door.  This  nar- 
row portal  opening  on  a side  street 
answered  for  “front”  of  her  humble 
domicile,  whose  former  front  was  on  gov- 
ernment duty,  as  we  have  seen. 

“I'm  a-comin’  right  now,'’  she  re- 
sponded, somewhat  Hurriedly,  as  she 
opened  the  door. 

“Why,  howdy.  Mis’  Brooks!  Come 
in,  Sally  Ann !” 

“I  do  declare,  Miss  Cordelia,  you  an' 
Polly ’re  as  cozy  as  two  bugs  in  a rug,” 
said  Mrs.  Brooks,  unwinding  a rose-col- 
ored “fascinator"  from  her  head  as  she 
sat  down.  “ I thought  I'd  run  in  ’n'  set 
awhile.  The  children  're  so  fussy,  I jest 
slipped  out  to  let  their  pa  get  a tas'e  o' 
the  picnic  I have  every  day.  I left  'im 
a- playin’  horsy,  crawlin’  on  all-fo's  on 
the  flo\  with  the  baby  on  'is  back,  chasin' 
little  Sally  Ann,  with  the  twins  a-whippin' 
’im  up  bellin’  with  a towel,  'n’  I thought 
it  was  a good  time  for  me  to  take  a vaca- 
tion. I did  have  a letter  to  pos',  but  of 
co'se  I could  o'  slipped  that  in  the  box 
f'om  the  outside  'n'  run  right  back.  Fo' 
goodness'  sake,  look!  There's  somebody 
a-slippiif  in  a letter  now.  I heard  it,  'n* 
saw  it  too.  Wonder,  for  gracious'  sakes, 
who  it  was?  Don't  it  make  you  feel  sort 
o’  creepy,  Miss  Cordelia,  settin'  here  by 
yoreself  some  nights,  jest  you  an’  Polly, 
to  see  a letter  come  a-droppin’  in?’’ 

Miss  Cordelia  had  set  a second  cup  on 
the  table,  and  was  pouring  out  the  coffee. 

“It  did  seem  sort  o'  funny  at  first, 
Sally  Ann,  *n’  I ricollec'  I used  to  push 
up  the  winder  ’if  try  to  see  who  dropped 
it,  but  I fouif  they  was  mo’  neuraligy 
than  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  o'  that,  ’if 
I c'n  gen 'ally  tell  who  drops  mail  now 
’thout  lookin’.  Draw  up  yo'  chair,  Sally 
Ann,  'if  take  some  coffee,  'if  I'll  go  see 
what  letter  that  is.” 

She  rose  and  stepped  to  the  box.  She 
was  thinking  of  Sally  Ann’s  postal,  and 
a sense  of  guilt  in  the  matter  made  her 
somewhat  nervous. 

“Law  sakes!"  she  exclaimed,  bringing 
forward  the  letter.  “This  here's  a ole 
nigger’s  mail.  Jest  s’posiif  I'd  o’  bumped 
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my  head  an’  maybe  broke  a winder-paue 
(both  o’  which  I’ve  did  a-many  a time) 
jest  to  see  the  tail  of  old  Solon’s  mule 
ez  he  ambles  down  the  road  — wouldn’t 
I feel  cheap?  You  know  Solon’s  wife, 
Hannah,  is  cookin’  down  to  the  telegraph 
station,  an’  they  write  to  one  another 
jest  the  same  ez  white  folks.” 

“ You  don’t  say!” 

“Why,  yas;  th’  ain’t  a week  but  one 
letter  goes  each  way;  an’  I don’t  reck’n 
they’s  one  but’s  got  po’try  in  it.  Every 
time  I write  for  ’im  he  makes  me  put  it 
in,  I know.” 

“ Fo’  the  land  sakes!  I wouldn’t  think 
he  knew  any.” 

“He  don't  know  but  two  pieces — 
‘Rose’s  red,’  and, 

4 Ez  shore’s  the  vine  grows  roun’  the  stump, 

You  is  my  darlin’  sugar  lump.’ 

Seem  like  he  don't  keer  much  which 
one  I put  in,  an’  sometimes  he  jest  leaves 
it  to  me,  an’  I write  either  ‘ How  firm  a 
foundation,’  or  4 When  I can  read  my 
title  clair,’  an’  he  seems  jest  as  much 
tickled;  V I’m  shore  she’s  likely  to  get 
more  good  out  of  ’em.  Didn’t  you  say 
you  had  a letter  to  mail?” 

44  Yas,  ’m;  here  ’tis;  an’  I want  to  ast 
you,  Miss  C’delia,  ef  I couldn't  get  back 
a postal  I sent  this  mornin’,  that  is,  of 
co'se,  1 ess'n  it’s  already  gone.” 

Miss  Cordelia  caught  her  breath. 
“Why,  no,  Sally  Ann,  ’tain't  to  say  gone, 
but— but — ” 

44  But  you've  done  put  it  in  the  bag — 
an'  it  fastened?” 

“Well,  yas,  Sally  Ann;  tell  the  truth, 
the  bag  it's  in  is  fastened  up  secure.” 

“ I thought  maybe  'twould  be,  ’n'  I’m 
half  glad.  I spent  all  yesterday  tryin’  to 
decide  whether  to  order  a night-gownd 
with  lace  let  in  or  a solid  Hamburg  yoke, 
’ii'  ever  sence  I ordered  the  lace  one  I've 
had  the  fidgets  for  the  other.  So  now 
I've  wrote  ’em  to  sen’  both,  ’n’  ef  they  get 
the  postal  too,  I reckon  I’ll  have  three; 
an’,  Lordy,  won't  I be  fine?” 

Now  was  Miss  Cordelia’s  chance  for  her 
moral  lecture,  but  so  had  conscience  con- 
scripted her  into  its  legion  of  cowards 
that  she  sat  with  thumping  heart,  silent, 
until  it  was  given  her  to  remark,  by  way 
of  escape,  “I  see  you  an’  Lucy  Jones 're 
correspondin’  agin.” 

“ Not  again , but  yet.  We’re  jest  as 
thick  as  ever.  We've  jest  been  changin’ 
wrapper  patterns  again.  She  sent  me 


this’n  last  summer.  Look  how  purty  it 
sets.” 

Mrs.  Brooks  rose  and  turned  around. 
“It  does  set  lovely,  Sally  Ann — Mother 
Hubbard  front,  an'  sort  o’  bas’  back — ain't 
it? — with  a — what's  this?” 

“ Why,  that's  a Watter  pleat.  They're 
all  the  go.” 

“ Mh-hm.  It's  mighty  purty.  Funny 
how  they  get  names,  ain't  it?  Now  I 
s’pose  they  call  that  a water  pleat  on 
'count  of  its  a-fallin’  all  the  way  down  like 
a waterfall.” 

“I  dou’t  reely  know.  ’Tain’t  spelled 
that  a- way.  It's  W-a  t t-e-a-u,  printed  on 
the  pattern,  but  maybe  that's  French. 
Come  to  think,  e-a-u  is  French  for  water, 
that  much  I know. 

“ But  guess  what's  a-comin’  in  nex’. 
Miss  Cordelia.  Ole  Mis'  Bradley  ’ll  lead 
the  style  at  last.” 

“You  don’t  mean  hoops!” 

“Guessed  it  the  first  pop!  Yas,  I do 
mean  hoops,  too.  They’re  jest  a-sailin' 
in,  big  as  life.” 

“But  tell  me,  does  Mis’  Bradley  know 
it?” 

“ I don’t  know ’s  she  does.  I’d  go  an’ 
tell  'er,  but  she's  so  deef  I can't  talk  to  her. 
Don’t  she  look  too  funny  when  she  comes 
in  church  a-Sundays  with  ’er  same  ole 
hoops,  an’ that  silk  mantilla  an’  shoulder- 
pins,  ’n’  that  curtain  on  the  back  of  her 
bonnet?  She  shorely  is  a sight.  ’N’  yet 
seem  like  Simpkinsville  wouldn't  be  Simp- 
kinsville ’tliout  Mis'  Bradley.” 

“Mis’  Bradley  is  a mighty  nice  lady, 
Sally  Ann,  an’  a good  Christian.” 

“ An’  don't  I know  it  ? Th'  ain’t  any- 
body thinks  mo'  of  'er  ’u  I do,  but  that 
don't  make  me  borry  ’er  cape  patterns. 
But  she's  a Christian,  shore.  Do  you 
know,  she’s  taught  my  children  nearly 
every  prayer  in  the  prayer-book — not  to 
mention  hymns.  She  gets 'em  over  there 
Sunday  even  in’s,  an*  has  a reg'lar  Sunday- 
school  for  ’em.  She  makes  'em  come  up, 
one  by  one,  an’  say  their  verses  right  in 
'er  ear -trumpet,  ’n’  the  young  ones  're 
tickled  to  death  over  it.  She  ast  Bud 
Zunts  to  come  an’  help  her,  an'  sort  o'  he 
super’ntendent.  But  I reck’n  she  was 
jest  a-tryin’  to  get  Bud  interested.  They 
say  he  don't  show  in  teres'  in  nothin’  much 
but  writin’  letters  sence  'is  rna's  gone,  ’n' 
they  do  say  lie's  a-co'tin ’ somebody  by 
mail,  ’n’  thet  he  never  goes  to  sleep  ’tliout 
cornin’  in  town  for  'is  letters.  Is  that  so, 
Miss  Cordelia?” 
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“Well,  Sally  Ann,  sence  you  ask  me. 
Bud  does  call  for  ’is  mail  purty  regular.” 

“You  don’t  say  thet  lie  gets  a letter 
every  day?” 

“Oil,  I don’t  say  lie  does,  an1  I don't 
say  lie  don't.  Even  ef  I kep’  a ’count  o’ 
Bud’s  mail  in  a book,  which  I don't, 
’twouldn’t  be  right  for  me  to  tell  mo'n  he 
choose  to  tell  ’isself.” 

“Well,  I’ve  begged  Teddy  to  watch  an’ 
see  what  he  gets  of  evenin's,  an’,  tell  the 
truth,  I’ve  come  myself;  but  seem  like 
Bud  waits  till  purty  near  the  last  one.  an' 
I've  got  jest  enough  manners  mixed  up 
with  my  curiosity  to  make  me  go  out  with 
the  crowd.” 

“ Well,  you  see,  Sally  Ann,  when  folks 
wait  their  turn,  I give  ’em  their  mail  where 
they  b'long  in  the  A B C’s,  V Zunts,  you 
know — thet  comes  purty  far  down  in  the 
alphabet,  ’n’  Bud  never  pushes  'isself.  ’F 
anybody  was  to  stay  a Z out,  it ’d  look 
like  they  wasn't  no  mo’n  a sort  o’  so  fo'th 
— no  ’count  on  earth  excep'n’  to  foller 
hellin’ somethin’  thet  does  count.  You’d 
get  vore  mail  purty  soon,  any  wav,  bein’ 
a B ” 

Miss  Cordelia  could  be  severe  on  occa- 
sion. 

“An'  so  ole  Bud’s  a-co’tin’!  I do  de- 
clare! I s'pose  it’s  all  right  fo’  ole  folks 
to  co’t,  but  it  does  seem  to  strike  my  fun- 
ny bone,  somehow.” 

Mrs.  Brooks  laughed  merrily.  Miss 
Cordelia  cleared  her  throat. 

“Mind  you,  Sally  Ann,  I never  said 
Bud  Zunts  was  a-co’tin’.  Ef  he  is,  he 
’ain’t  never  to l1  me.” 

At  this  point  both  women  were  startled 
by  a shrill  scream  quite  near.  In  a high 
falsetto  voice  came  the  exclamation,  “No- 
thin’ for  you.  Bud  Zunts  !”  Whether 
Poll  the  parrot  had  been  studying  over 
this  oft-repeated  sentence,  keeping  it  on 
deposit  for  timely  utterance,  or,  as  seems 
more  probable,  the  only  connection  in 
which  he  had  ever  heard  the  name  was 
to  him  a complete  form,  which  he  in- 
stinctively recalled  on  hearing  a part  of 
it.  would  be  hard  to  say;  but  there  was 
something  distinctly  uncanny  in  the 
opportune  delivery,  an  effect  decidedly 
heightened  by  the  dark  corner  from  which 
the  voice  came,  as  well  as  by  the  peal  of 
ringing  bird-laughter  which  followed  it. 

Mrs.  Brooks  drew  her  shawl  over  her 
head,  and  falling  upon  her  knees,  put  her 
face  in  Miss  Cordelia’s  lap. 

“Lord  have  mercy!”  she  exclaimed. 


“ I b'lieve  that  bird  is  the  ole  boy  'isself; 
'deed  I do.  Good  gracious.  Miss  Corde- 
lia! An'  did  you  hear  that?  Another 
letter  in  the  box  ! I heard  it  fall — ’n*  the 
clock's  a-tickin’  like  thunder — ’n’  I hear 
footsteps;  I declare  I do!'’ 

“ Cert'n ’y,  Sally  Ann  ! How'd  the  let- 
ter come  in  the  box  'thout  footsteps?” 
Miss  Cordelia  managed  to  say  finally; 
but  it  was  with  much  effort,  as  she  was 
far  the  more  seriously  startled  of  the 
two. 

The  sentence  she  had  been  saying  daily 
for  years,  that  had  become,  indeed,  a sort 
of  refrain  in  her  own  life,  had  burned 
deeper  into  her  sensibilities  than  she 
knew,  and  to  hear  it  from  other  lips  even 
would  have  startled  her,  hut  coming  from 
this  weird  bird,  just  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  she  was  struggling  between 
veracity  and  loyalty  to  Bud  Zunts,  filled 
her  with  something  akin  to  terror.  It 
seemed  an  imperative  challenge  to  her  for 
the  whole  truth.  If  she  would  not  tell 
it.  Poll  would. 

There  is  no  telling  where  it  might  have 
led  had  Sally  Ann  kept  silent;  but  she 
had  soon  taken  the  floor  figuratively  as 
well  as  literally,  and  was  presently  laugh- 
ing and  crying  in  so  hysterical  a fashion 
that  Miss  Cordelia  felt  it  necessary  to 
chafe  her  hands  and  temples,  and  finally 
to  accompany  her  across  the  field,  where 
she  cringed  at  every  shadow  until  she 
reached  iier  gate. 

When  Miss  Cordelia  returned  to  her 
own  door  she  touched  its  latch  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  with  trembling  fin- 
gei*s.  She  felt  almost  afraid  to  enter  her 
room.  The  secret  she  had  scarcely  turned 
over  in  her  own  breast  had  been  glibly 
spoken  by  a senseless  bird,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  the  first  shock  she  half  be- 
lieved the  prating  creature  a thing  of 
evil,  as  Sally  Ann  had  said. 

Mrs.  Brooks  had  turned  white  and 
“gone  to  pieces”  simply  to  hear  the  bird 
supply  a sentence  fitting  exactly  into  the 
theme  of  conversation.  He  knew  they 
were  talking  of  Bud  Zunts's  mail.  To 
Miss  Cordelia  be  knew  all — the  years  of 
waiting,  the  silent  courtship,  her  resolu- 
tion to  stand  firm  at  her  end  of  the  line, 
her  present  dilemma. 

She  stood  some  moments  irresolute,  her 
hand  upon  the  latch:  but  finally,  with  a 
determined  movement,  she  walked  in. 
The  room  was  nearly  dark,  the  candle 
burning  low  in  its  socket,  and  flaring  up 
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occasionally,  only  to  throw  out  hints  of 
grotesque  shadows. 

Miss  Cordelia  locked  the  door,  and 
seizing  a match,  lit  first  the  two  candles 
standing  on  either  end  of  the  mantel,  and 
then  the  lamp,  which  she  turned  up  to 
its  highest  point;  and  now  she  threw  an 
armful  of  pine  knots  upon  the  fire.  For 
one  thing,  she  would  have  plenty  of 
light.  Then  walking  directly  up  to  Poll's 
perch,  and  regarding  him  sternly,  she 
said,  in  a voice  almost  as  metallic  as  his 
own : 

“Well,  Polly  Cummins,  you  an’  I 
might  ez  well  have  it  out  first  ez  last.  I 
wouldn’t  talk  to  no  sech  unearthly  figgur 
ez  you  in  the  dark,  but  I’ve  done  struck  a 
good  light,  ’n’  I'm  bigger  ’n  you  are,  ’n’  I 
reckon  I’m  older.  It's  already  come  to 
words  between  us,  ’n’  maybe  it  ’ll  come  to 
worse  ; but  whatever  it  is,  I’m  ready  for  it.” 

She  approached  a step  nearer,  and 
folding  her  hands  behind  her  and  look- 
ing keenly  into  the  bird’s  eves,  said: 
“Now  I want  to  know,  how  much  do 
you  know  ?” 

Poll,  curious  at  the  novel  proceeding, 
craned  his  neck,  turning  upon  her  first 
one  eye  and  then  the  other.  The  sudden 
glare  no  doubt  made  him  blink. 

“No,  you  needn’t  to  wink  at  me,  Pol- 
Jy,  ’n’  you  needn’t  put  out  yore  paw  to 
shake  hands,  ’n’  you  needn't  to  make  out 
like  you  don't  understand.  You’ve  done 
committed  yoreself,  ’n’  you  can’t  back 
out  of  it.  Speak  out  this  minute  when  I 
tell  you.  How  much  do  you  know , I 
say 

The  silence  that  followed  was  broken 
finally  by  Miss  Cordelia.  Her  voice  had 
lost  somewhat  of  its  severity  when  she 
spoke  again. 

“I've  mistrusted  you  befo’  to-night, 
Polly  Cummins.  Many  a night  when 
you’ve  said  4 Good-night,  Cordelia,’  an’ 
‘Pleasant  dreams,’  an’  4 God  bless  you!’ 
I’ve  felt  mighty  quare  about  you,  ef  I 
did  teach  it  to  you  myself.  It's  made 
rne  feel  mighty  shivery  an’  quare,  I tell 
you,  an’  many’s*  the  night  I’ve  gone  to 
sleep  with  a pretty  creepy  feelin’  with 
yore  human  words  a-ringin’  in  my  ears. 
But  with  it  all  I been  mighty  fond  of 
you,  an’  proud  of  you  too,  an’  th’  ain’t  a 
livin’  soul  ez  knows  thet  you  say  ‘Good- 
night, Cordelia,’  to  me  ’thout  the  ‘Miss’ 
to  it,  ’n’  thet  I call  you  Polly  Cummins. 
That's  jest  a little  sociability  ’twixt  you 
an'  me,  an’  I’ve  allowed  it  an’  encour'ged 


it  jest  because  I was  fond  of  you,  V 
I’ve  reckoned  you  to  be  the  most  consol- 
in’ bird  for  a lonely  person  thet  ever  I 
see,  not  to  say  the  smartest.  That  much 
I kneio  by  what  I could  teach  you  to  do 
an’  to  say.  But  ez  to  what  you've  held 
back  from  me — though  I’ve  had  my  sus- 
picions, I’ve  never  reelly  b’lieved  it  tell 
to-night.  But  you’ve  had  yore  chance 
to  play  smarty,  an’  you’ve  done  it!  You 
know  thet  of  all  the  people  in  town  th’ 
ain’t  nobody  thet ’d  make  more  o’  what 
you  said  ’n  Sally  Ann  Brooks  will.  She'll 
put  on  one  o’  them  catarac’  wrappers  o’ 
hers  ’n’  run  over  to  the  ’xchange  quick  ez 
she's  swallered  her  breakfast,  ’n’  she’ll  tell 
that  tale  to  everybody  that  comes  in — ’n’ 
what  she  don’t  add  to  it  they  will,  ’n’  you 
knoio  it. 

“Ef  you  know  ez  much  ez  you've 
showed  you  know,  why  didn’t  you  talk 
it  over  with  me  by  ourselves,  an’  not 
make  me  an’  him  both  cheap  befo'  the 
whole  o’  this  gapin’  town?  Answer  me, 
Polly  Cummins,  how  much  do  you  know 
about  me  an ’ Bud  Zunts  /*’ 

At  mention  of  this  name,  Poll  raised  his 
head  and  exclaimed,  as  before,  “Nothin’ 
for  you,  Bud  Zunts!” 

Standing  thus  near,  Miss  Cordelia 
caught,  as  she  had  not  done  before,  a 
something  in  the  repetition  that  made  her 
start  and  turn  suddenly  white.  It  wras 
the  exact  reproduction  of  her  own  into- 
nation. In  it  she  discerned  all  the  pent- 
up  tragedy  of  the  long  waiting,  the  tender- 
ness, the  resolve  to  be  unyielding,  which 
she  had  felt  safely  concealed  by  the  oft- 
repeated  form. 

Turning  suddenly,  she  staggered  to  a 
chair,  and  dropping  her  face  into  her 
hands  over  the  table,  she  sat  a long  time, 
thinking.  When  finally  she  raised  her- 
self, her  whole  manner  was  changed. 

“He  don’t  know  nothin’,”  she  said, 
sadly.  “He  don’t  knowr  a thing  but 
what  I’ve  learned  him.  He's  only  a 
bird,  after  all — pore  Poll!  But  ef  my 
voice  has  been  that  encouragin’,  it's  a 
wonder  Bud  ’ain’t  spoke  long  ago.  Pore 
ole  Polly!”  she  repeated.  “He’s  jest 
said  what  I've  been  a- learn  in’  ’im  for 
goin’  on  fo’  years.  But  he's  got  to  be  un- 
learned— that’s  what  lie's  got  to  be!  ’N’ 
it's  got  to  be  did  in  less  'n  fo’  years’ 
time,  too.  It’s  got  to  be  did  right  away , 
’n’  I might  ez  well  begin  now.  Ef  Poll 
has  got  to  talk  about  Bud,  I'll  see  to  it 
thet  he  says  somethin’  to  'is  credit,  that  I 
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will,  ’n’  the  Simpkinsville  folks  can  make 
what  they  choose  out  of  it.  They’ve  done 
give  ’im  credit  fo’  gettin’  love-letters,  an’ 
I’ll  see  thet  lie  keeps  it.” 

Rising,  she  went  back  to  the  perch,  and 
said,  slowly  and  distinctly,  “ They’s  a love- 
letter  for  you,  Bud  Zunts.” 

“Nothin’  for  you,  Bud  Zunts !”  answered 
Polly. 

“ A love-letter  for  you,  Bud  Zunts !”  re- 
peated Miss  Cordelia,  calmly. 

“Nothin’  for  you,  Bud  Zunts,”  insists 
Poll  again ; and  while  he  laughs,  Miss  Cor- 
delia, raising  her  voice,  reiterates: 

“ A love-letter  for  you,  Bud  Zunts!” 

“ Nothin’  for  you—” 

“ A love-letter—” 

“Nothin’  for  you— ” 

“A  love-letter — ” 

“Nothin’—” 

“ A love-letter — ” 

Miss  Cordelia,  in  her  growing  excite- 
ment, raised  her  voice  higher  and  higher, 
until  it  was  a shrill  scream,  while  Poll, 
not  to  be  outdone,  screeched  his  loudest. 
It  was  a fierce  argument  dramatically 
sustained  on  both  sides,  and  there  in  the 
blazing  light  woman  and  bird  appeared 
at  their  best. 

Poll,  safely  perched  somewhat  above 
his  opponent’s  head,  had  perhaps  the  best 
of  it.  He  did  not  grow  red  in  the  face 
nor  lose  his  poise,  and  his  back  hair  of 
course  could  not  come  down,  as  did  poor 
Miss  Cordelia's,  from  the  insistent  shaking 
of  her  head. 

There  is  no  telling  just  how  long  the 
contest  might  have  continued  or  how  it 
would  have  resulted  had  not  a sudden 
swishing  sound  just  behind  her  told  Miss 
Cordelia  that  somebody  was  dropping  a 
letter  in  the  box.  There  was  some  one,  of 
course,  just  outside  the  door.  Would  he 
notice  the  blazing  light?  Had  he  heard? 
Starting  suddenly,  she  quickly  turned 
down  the  lamp  and  blew  out  both  can- 
dles. Then  she  hurriedly  got  into  bed. 
She  did  not  so  much  as  say  her  prayers. 
She  did  not  even  look  at  the  letter  in  the 
box.  She  was  too  much  frightened. 

Poll,  awe  stricken  into  silence  by  the 
sudden  darkness,  made  no  sound  for 
some  minutes,  and  then,  in  a somewhat 
querulous  voice,  he  ventured,  “ Nothin’  for 
you,  Bud  Zunts!”  And  Miss  Cordelia 
did  not  contradict  him. 

But  when  after  a prolonged  silence  Poll 
said.  “Good -night,  Cordelia!”  she  an- 
swered, feebly,  “ Good-night,  Polly!” 


“Happy  dreams!”  continued  Poll. 

“Happy  dreams!”  responded  a weak 
voice  from  under  the  covers. 

“God  bless  you!”  said  the  bird.  But 
Miss  Cordelia  could  not  answer.  She 
was  crying. 

When  Bud  Zunts  got  home  that  night 
he  sat  for  a long  time  looking  into  the 
fire.  He  did  not  light  a candle.  He  rare- 
ly did,  in  truth;  but  wiser  men  than  he 
have  eschewed  candles  when  they  could 
sit  and  weave  gold  and  silver  life  webs 
before  a fire  of  friendly  logs. 

Bud’s  evening  reveries  took  much  of 
their  mood  and  color  from  the  temper  of 
the  fire  upon  his  hearth,  hut  he  did  not 
know  it.  He  never  got  far  enough  from 
himself  to  get  a perspective  on  things 
belonging  naturally  to  the  only  home 
life  he  knew,  as  do  the  dear  wise  ones 
who  enrich  the  world  with  charming  and 
poetic  studies  of  logs  and  fireside  reveries. 
But  Bud  did  feel  sensibly  to-night  that 
the  logs  were  wet  and  burned  badly,  and 
that  little  narrow  blue  flames  curled  over 
their  mossy  barks.  These  blue  jetting 
blazes  he  always  felt  unpleasantly,  as  if 
their  meaning  were  bad — perhaps  because 
of  their  likeness  to  the  ignition  of  brim- 
stone matches.  Bud  faithfully  believed 
in  the  old-fashioned  hell. 

His  clock  had  stopped.  There  had  been 
times  when  he  had  felt  rested  to  have  the 
old  clock  stop.  Such  a lapse  had  never 
occurred  during  the  nearly  forty  years  of 
his  life  with  his  mother.  It  had  been  as 
incessant  as  her  voice,  as  faithful  and  un- 
swerving, but  just  a little  wearing.  But 
to-night,  when  the  wood  sputtered  and  the 
wind  rustled  around  the  corners  of  the 
house,  it  made  him  feel  lonely. 

“Somehow",  I miss  ma  to-night,”  he 
said,  wrearily,  at  last.  “ But  I knowr  she’d 
scold  ef  she  was  to  come  in  sudden  an’ 
see  the  way  things  are.  Seem  like  I can't 
ricollec’  to  wind  up  that  clock  reg'lar,  no- 
ways. ’N’  ef  she  wras  to  see  ole  Domi- 
nicker  a-sett.’n’  over  yonder  on  the  flour- 
bar’l — well,  I dun’no’  what  she  tvould  say. 
HowT  ma  has  wrastled  with  that  lien ! Lay 
an’ set  on  that  flour-bar'l  top  she  would, 
spite  o’  the  devil — V pore  ma  jest  ez  set 
on  breakin’  ’er! 

“How  I have  begged  ’er  to  let  me  nail  a 
little  strip  aroun’  the  top  to  keep  the  eggs 
f’om  rollin’  off!  But  she  wouldn't,  an’ 
jest  ez  reg’lar  ez  her  back  wras  turned 
seem  like  Domi nicker  ’d  up  an’  lay  a 
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egg,  an’  it ’d  roll  off  air  smash,  ’n'  ma’d 
wliup  ’er — but  of  co’se  she  whupped  !er 
so  easy  it  didn’t  hurt — an’  nex’  day,  maybe 
jest  a hour  sooner  or  later,  jest  quick  ez 
ma'd  get  both  ban’s  in  the  dough,  or  maybe 
be  tillin’  the  wash  - kittle,  she'd  up  an’ 
perform,  ’n’  they’d  have  the  same  picnic 
over  agin.  Lordy!  but  it  was  tur'ble. 
I've  begged  ’er  to  kill  Dominicker  a- many 
a time  when  the  preachers ’d  come  out  to 
dinner,  but  ’twasn’t  no  use.  She  'lowed 
thet  she’d  kill  ’er  after  she’d  conquered 
’er,  an’  not  befo’ — ’n’  then  she’d  make  me 
go  au’  kill  some  easy-goin’,  Christian- 
sperited  hen,  an’  she’d  continue  to  wras- 
tle  with  Dominicker.  I do  b’lieve  ma’s 
read  passages  o’  Scriptur’  an’  prayed  over 
breakin’  up  Dominicker  f’om  sett'n’  on 
that  flour -bar’l.  An’  it  would  shorely 
pleg  her  mightily  to  know  I’d  fixed  ’er 
nes’  there,  jest  the  way  she  wanted  it. 
But  I ’lowed  thet  maybe  ma  wouldn't 
know  it,  an’  when  she  was  here  she  had 
her  way,  ’n’  now  th’  ain’t  no  con trairy 
person  roun’  but  Dominicker,  an’  I ’low 
to  let  ’er  have  her  turn  at  hers. 

“Wonder  ef  Miss  Cordelia ’d  mind  ’er 
sett’n’  on  the  flour- bar’l?  She  mightn’t 
like  it — right  here  in  the  house — but  I 
b'lieve  ef  she  saw  me  a-favorin’  it  she'd 
let  ’er  ’lone — though  she  mightn’t.  Th’ 
ain’t  no  flour  in  the  bar’]-- they  wasn’t 
when  ma  was  here.  It's  jest  filled  up 
with  pa’s  ole  saddle  an’  things  yet,  the 
way  she  packed  it  ten  year  ago. 

“Reck’n  Miss  Cordelia’d — I declare, 
lis'n  at  me  a-talkin’,  ’s  ef  I’d  clair  forgot 
what  she’s  jest  said  to  me;  but  I ’ain’t, 
nor  the  way  she  said  it,  neither.  ‘ Nothin’ 
fo’  you,  Bud  Zunts.’  It's  a ringin’  in  my 
ears  yet.  Seem  like,  when  I look  back, 
it's  been  said  in  my  ear  all  my  life,  ’n’  I 
didn’t  seem  to  hear  it.  4 Nothin’  fo’  you. 
Bud  Zunts.’  Ricollec’  when  I wanted  to 
go  off  to  school — ’n’  was  goin’ — ’ll’  then 
pa  died,  ’n’  I couldn't  leave  ma.  ’N’  then 
when  I went  a-soldierin’,  ’n’  expected  to 
come  back  on  a white  horse,  boldin'  a 
Confedrit  flag  in  one  ban’  an  knockin’  at 
the  Cummins  gate  with  the  other— ’n’ 
’stid  o’  that  I come  in  a ambulance,  ’th  a 
so'e  leg,  ’n'  I was  puny  an’  ragged,  ’n’ 
they  wasn’t  no  Confedricy — ’n’ — n’  ma 
met  me  at  the  cross-roads,  ’n’  took  me 
home  roun'  the  other  way.  ’N’  then 
Miss  Cordelia  she  was  teach  in’  school,  ’n’ 
ma  needed  me  constant — ’n’ — ’n’  then  she 
got  the  pos’-oflice,  ’u’ — ’n’  ma  died — ’n’  I 
started  out  to  co’t  Miss  Cordelia,  ’n’ — ’n’ 


then  she  started  say  in'  it  to  me,  ’n'  she's 
said  it  to  me  ev'ry  day  senee — * Nothin’ 
fo’  you,  Bud  Zunts.’  That's  jest  the  way 
she  says  it. 

“Ido  wush  ’fc  the  clock ’d  tick!  I’d  wind 
it  up  an’  set  it,  ef  I knowed  the  time.  I’d 
do  it  anyhow  ef  I could  forgit  wliat  ma 
used  to  say — 4 Anybody  thet  d set  a clock 
wrong,  ’d  tell  any  other  lie.’  Now  I 
wouldn’t  lie — not  ef  I know  myself — but 
I'd  set  that  clock  agoin’  ’n’  resk  giftin’  it 
right  in  a minute , ef  I didn't  know  thet 
the  first  tick  it 'd  give,  seem  like  I'd  hear 
ma  start  to  scol’  me  fur  it. 

44 1 didn’t  half  try  them  si  letters  o’  Miss 
Cordelia’s  to-night.  Sence  the  hoys  ’ve 
started  to  pleg  me  about  gittin’  letters, 
seem  like  I think  somebody's  a-watchin’ 
me  all  the  time.  But  I don't  reck'n  any- 
body ’d  trouble  'er.  Ef — ef  I could  jest 
say  the  first  word  to  ’er,  seem  like  the  rest 
’d  come  easy.  I've  made  up  my  min’  a 
hund’ed  times,  ’n’ — 'ir  then  when  she 
comes  out  with  ‘Nothin’  fo’  you — ’ I jest 
can’t  do  a thing  but  turn  roun’  an’  walk 
out,  to  save  my  life— seem  like.’’ 

Miss  Cordelia  rested  very  little  dur- 
ing that  night,  waking  often  from  short 
snatches  of  sleep  haunted  by  vivid  and 
harrowing  dreams.  Once  she  seemed  to 
see  Bud  with  Poll's  face,  standing  in  his 
accustomed  place  and  saying  in  the  bird's 
hard  voice,  44  Won’t  you  marry  me,  Cor- 
delia?’’ And  then  when  she  started  up, 
and  turning  over,  slept  again,  it  was  only 
to  see  Poll  a grown-up  woman,  dressed  in 
one  of  Sally  Ann  Brooks's  wrappers,  sit- 
ting in  the  exchange  talking  so  loud  and 
fast  that  no  one  could  stop  him— and  so 
the  night  passed. 

The  bed  had*  yielded  her  so  little  rest 
that  she  rose  at  the  first  gleam  of  day, 
and  as  she  moved  about  her  room  she 
seemed  to  see  tilings  more  clearly.  The 
more  she  tli ought  upon  it,  the  more  im- 
portant it  seemed  that  Poll  should  for- 
get the  fateful  sentence.  She  felt  heart- 
ily ashamed  of  her  excitement  of  last 
night. 

“ ’Tis  awful  pervokin’,  though,  to  have 
anybody,  even  a human  person,  conterdic' 
you  to  yore  face,  but  I ought  to  had  better 
sense  ’n  to  get  riled  at  pore  Poll  the  way 
I did.  He  cert’n'y  is  a mighty  smart 
bird,  Poll  is,  ’n*  I’m  shore  ef  I half  try,  I 
can  teach  ’iin  the  way  I want  to.’’ 

Feeling  the  room  chilly,  she  bared  a 
bed  of  coals  and  threw  fresh  kindling 
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upon  them,  and  when  Poll  stirred  on  his 
perch,  she  said,  slowly,  not  moving’  from 
her  chair,  “They’s  a love-letter  fo’  you, 
Bud  Zunts.” 

4 4 Nothin'  fo’  you — ” responded  the  bird, 
promptly. 

Miss  Cordelia  allowed  him  to  finish  the 
sentence,  and  then  again,  calmly,  she  re- 
peated the  new  form.  Over  and  over 
again,  as  fast  as  Poll  reiterated  the  old 
sentence,  Miss  Cordelia  submitted  her 
amendment. 

She  bore  it  well,  and,  excepting  that  two 
crimson  disks  soon  appeared  upon  her  pal- 
lid cheeks,  she  gave  no  sign  of  agitation. 
She  had  never  in  her  life  undertaken 
anything  with  a firmer  resolution,  and 
never  had  she  felt  so  hurried  by  the  exi- 
gences of  circumstance.  She  was  afraid 
for  the  day's  routine  to  begin,  lest  Poll 
should  air  his  new  accomplishment  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  first  comer  into 
her  door. 

When  finally  the  day  was  fully  come 
she  set  about  her  duties  with  an  abstracted 
air,  reciting  his  new  lesson  to  Poll  every 
few  moments.  So  all  during  the  day, 
whenever  she  felt  sure  no  one  was  hang- 
ing about  the  open  door,  she  said,  or  some- 
times even  sang,  the  simple  sentence;  and 
once,  when  a prolonged  hum  of  voices 
without  forbade  this,  she  went  close  to  her 
pupil  and  whispered  it;  but  Poll  did  not 
whisper  his  retort,  and  so  she  did  not  try 
this  again.  The  day  was  long, but  it  was  at 
last  safely  passed.  Only  one  ordeal  more, 
when  Bud  should  come  in  and  wait,  and 
then,  that  over,  she  would  close  her  door 
and  go  early  to  bed. 

There  was  a heavy  mail  to-night,  and 
she  was  kept  pretty  busy.  When  finally 
the  crowd  dispersed,  and,  ere  she  in  the 
least  realized  it,  Bud  alone  stood  with- 
out, backing  with  his  usual  diffidence 
against  the  opposite  wall,  she  opened  her 
lips  to  say  the  familiar  words,  when  Poll, 
close  at  her  elbow,  happened  to  duck  his 
head  and  look  through  the  window  at  Bud 
Zunts.  A sudden  panic  seized  poor  Miss 
Cordelia.  The  bird  had  seemed  to  chal- 
lenge her,  and  before  she  knew  it  she  had 
said,  defiantly,  “They’s  a love-letter  fo’ 
you,  Bud  Zunts!” 

Bud  jumped  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
while  Poll,  as  if  realizing  the  mistake, 
shrieked  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  44  Nothin’ 
fo’  you,  Bud  Zunts!” 

There  followed  now  a critical  moment 
for  all  three,  and  Polls  last  word  seemed 


to  proclaim  him  master  of  the  situation. 

If  Miss  Cordelia  had  not  had  a healthy 
heart,  she  would  certainly  have  dropped 
dead  then  and  there. 

Poor  Bud's  face  was  as  red  as  his  hair 
as  he  staggered  forward,  grinning  ner- 
vously. Seeing  his  eager  countenance 
approach  the  window,  Miss  Cordelia  stam- 
mered, 44  Th’  ain't  a thing  fo'  you,  Bud. 

I dun'no’  how  on  earth  I come  to  say  that. 

My  min’ — my  min’  ’s  been  considerable 
worreted  to  day,  an’  I didn't  sleep  very 
good  las’  night,  an’  Poll  fretted  me  con- 
sider’ble,  an’ — an’  I — I — tell  the  truth,  I 
dun’no’  what  in  the  world  put  sech  a word 
ez  that  into  my  mouth — ” 

Bud  was  as  awkw  ard  as  she,  but  he  had 
gained  confidence  during  her  apology, 
and  his  voice  was  firm  though  a little 
husky  when  he  said,  leaning  in  the  win- 
dow upon  his  folded  arms: 

44  Ef  you  want  to  know  my  thoughts 
about  it,  Miss  C’delia,  I reck'n  God  A’- 
miglity  put  it  there.  He  knew  thet  it 
was  about  time  I was  gitt'n'  a love-letter 
— ef  ever  I’m  goin'  to  git  one — an’  He 
knew  there  wasn’t  but  one  person  I’d 
keer  to  git  it  from,  an’  He  knew  thet  you 
was  that  special  partic'lar  person,  an’  He 
knew  mon  that — He  knew  thet  I was 
such  a chicken-hearted  ejiot  thet  less’n 
some  sign  come  fo'  me  to  speak,  I’d  've 
come  an’  gone  out  o'  this  Simpkinsville 
pos'  office  eternal  ’thout  openin’  my  head 
to  you— I'm  jest  that  big  of  a dummy.” 

lie  hesitated  only  a second,  as  if  to 
gain  breath. 

44 Th'  ain't  no  love-letter  waitin’  fo’  me 
to-night,  I reck’n.  Even  Poll  knowed 
that  much— didn't  you,  Poll?  But  may- 
be they's  a leetle  bit  mo’  to  it  thet  Poll 
don't  knotv.  He  don’t  know  thet  I been 
a-comin’  here  ev’ry  night  fo’  three  years 
an'  six  mont's  an’  fo’  nights  to-night , jest 
a-hopin’  to  fix  tilings  so's  they  would  be  a 
love-letter  a-comin’  to  me.  You  didn't 
know  that,  did  you,  Poll  ?” 

During  all  this  time  Miss  Cordelia  had 
stood  as  if  petrified  before  Bud,  her  face 
rigid  and  white. 

4 4 And  you  didn’t  know  it  neither,  Miss 
Cordelia,”  he  continued,  lowering  his 
tone.  44  You  didn't  know  it  neither — did 
you,  honey?'’ 

At  this,  Miss  Cordelia,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  protested  desperately. 

44  Oh,  don't,  Bud!  Don't,  I beg  you! 

I’m  disgraced  enough  already,  ’tliout — ” 

Bud  misunderstood,  and  was  wounded. 
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He  chuckled  softly. 

“ ’N’  ef  they  hadn’t  o’  been  sweetened 
by  yore  mouth,  they’d  o’  been  the  in  os’ 
discoursin’  words  I ever  hear.” 

Miss  Cordelia  wiped  her  eyes  slowly. 

44  Well,  Bud,”  she  replied,  evidently 
somewhat  mollified,  “ I’m  mighty  glad  you 
can  say  so— but  it  did  seem  to  me  some 
nights  thet  my  voice d get  so  persuadin’, 
in  spite  of  all  I could  do , thet  ef  they 
was  anything  on  yore  min’  you’d  ’ve 
spoke  it  out,  then  an’  there.  But,  tell  the 
truth,  Bud,  it  was  mo’ii  half  worry  mint 
over  yore  takin’  them  long  rides  in  the 
col’  win’  an’  not  knowin’  ef  you  wore  flan- 
nen  under— under  garments  nex’  to  yore 
— yore  skin.” 

She  blushed  crimson. 

t4Th’  idee  o’  you  a-frettiif  ’bout  my  ole 
skin!  I do  declare  I’ve  growed  a inch 
in  the  las’  minute — I know  I have.” 

He  chuckled  again. 

“ An’  you  do  wear  ’em,  do  you.  Bud- 
good  warm  ones?” 

He  drew  his  flowered  kerchief  from 
his  deep  pocket  and  wiped  his  eyes,  as 
betwixt  laughter  and  tears  he  answered 
her. 

*‘Th’  idee  o’  her  a-keerin’!”  he  began. 
“ Yas,  honey,  co'se  I wear  ’em — good 
thick  ones,  all  ma-knit;  ’n’  I've  got  a 
pile  o’  new  ones  tall  as  this  winder  thet 
she’s  stacked  away  fo’  me — some  knit 
narrer  and  some  wide,  so’s  ef  I growed 
ole  like  either  side  o’  the  fambly,  fat  or 
slim,  I’d  never  go  col’ — nor  tight  nor 
bulgy  neither.  Pore  ma!  She  never  for- 
got nothin’  in  ’er  life,  I don't  reck’n. 
’N’  I’ve  got  perserves  enough  to  do  us 
too,  honey,”  lie  resumed,  after  a pause. 
“ I ’ain't  never  opened  no  perserves  sence 
she’s  went.  I’ve  been  a-savin’  ’em  fo’ 
whenever  you’d— but  never  min’,  I see 
you’re  gitt’n’  plegged  agin,  ’n’  I ain’t 
a-goin’  to  say  another  word  to-night — not 
a one;  ’if  I’m  a-goin'  out  ’if  see  ef  yore 
winder’s  bolted  good,  ’if  then  I’m  a-goin’ 
to  lock  the  gate  ’if  go  home,  ’ll’  when  I 
get  there  I’m  a-goin ’ to  write  you  the 
neares’  to  a love-letter  thet  I can  write, 
’n’  I’m  a-goin’  to  mail  it  in  the  mornirf, 
an’  I’m  a-comiif  for  my  answer  to-morrer 
’bout  this  time — you  hear?” 

Miss  Cordelia  colored  afresh. 

“ But,”  continued  Bud,  “ tliey's  jest  one 
thing  I do  ast  you  to  do  to-night  befo’  I 
go.  Shake  ban’s  with  me,  won't  you, 
thoo  the  winder,  jest  ez  lovin’  ez  you 
know  how?” 


If  Miss  Cordelia's  usually  pale  face  was 
already  aglow,  it  flamed  a brilliant  scar- 
let now  as  she  timorously  presented  her 
thin  hand.  Bud  took  it  in  both  his  and 
held  it  tight  for  one  brief  moment,  then, 
without  a word,  he  turned  and  walked  out. 

He  found  it  necessary  to  wipe  his  eyes 
before  he  mounted  his  wagon  seat,  and 
at  intervals  all  along  the  road  a tear 
rolled  down  his  cheek,  though  it  usually 
found  him  chuckling. 

“ I do  declare,”  he  was  saying  when  he 
passed  the  first  mile-stake,  ‘‘seem  like 
I c’n  see  ’er  ban’  yet,  the  way  she  put  it 
out  to  me  so  modes’  an’  shy,  ’th  all  the 
purty  blue  veins  in  it  jest  like  the  riv- 
ers on  a geogerpliy  map.  How  I have 
studied  ’em  these  fo’  years!  I could  see 
’er  ban's,  ’if  she  couldn’t  see  me.  ’N’  I 
know  every  vein  on  ’em,  ’if  jest  where 
the  two  little  moles  set  like  little  towns 
on  the  aidge  o’  the  rivers.  ’N’  to  think 
o’  me  a-holdin’  ’em  ! Th'  ain’t  a bit  o’  use 
in  putt'n’  it  off,  ’if  I’m  a-goin’  to  say  so 
in  the  letter.  She  won’t  need  mo’  do  es 
’n  she’s  got.  She  might  want  to  sew  a 
little  trimmin’  roun’ — I think  a little  lace 
or  ruffle ’d  look  mighty  purty.  Ma  never 
had  no  trimmin’  on  none  o’  her  inside 
things,  ’n’  I ricollec’  I use  ter  wusli ’t  she 
would.  She  could  sew  on  lace  afterwards 
jest  as  well,  an'  better.  That  pos’-offiee 
in  us’  hinder  'er  consider’ble. 

44  I’m  glad  I saved  all  the  perserves, 

’n’  never  opened  none.  Tliet's  one  thing 
I do  believe  mad  praise  me  for.  ’Cept’n’ 
thet  I’ve  jest  put  off  speak  in’  f’om  day 
to  day.  Though  I don’t  reck’n  I could  o’ 
held  out— ’n’  they  all  put  up  in  thick  syrup 
too,  V ef  tliey's  one  thing  I do  love — 

“I  vow  I don’t  see  how  I'm  a goin’  to 
staif  it  ’if  not  tell  nobody  all  day  to- 
morrer — I don’t  reely.  B'lieve  I’ll  git 
out  an’  walk  'longside  o'  Bute  ’if  Fairy. 
Seem  like  I ought  to  humble  myself  some 
way,  God’s  been  so  good  to  me.” 

Bud  actually  descended  from  his  seat, 
and  still  holding  the  reins,  trudged  along 
beside  the  oxen,  talking  to  them  as  he 
went: 

“Nemmine,  Bute  ’n’  Fairy,  we  ain’t 
a goin ’ to  keep  up  these  night  trips  much 
longer— no,  we  ain't;  'if  Mis’  Brooks  ’ll 
have  to  hunt  up  some  new  joke  in  place 
o'  me  an'  my  fiery  untamed  steeds  a-passiif 
her  house  every  night— yas,  she  will.  I 
have  knew  tongues  in  my  day  thet  was 
purty  fiery  ’if  untamed  thet  'd  do  well  to 
take  a lesson  f'otn  a stiddy-goin’  ox  thet 
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min’s  ’is  own  business;  but  ’twouldn't  do 
to  say  so,  I reck’n,  bein’  ez  they  was  ladies’ 
tongues,  mos’ly.  But  we  ain’t  a-goin’  to 
take  a-many  mo’  o’  these  trips,  I say, 
’cause  we  goin’  to  fetch  the” — lie  gig- 
gled— “ we  goin’  to  fetch  the  pos’-office 
out  home — that's  what  we  goin’  to  do — 
so’s  we  won’t  have  to  go  to  it;  ’t  least 
we’ll  fetch  all  of  it  thet's  any  good;  the 
letter  part  can  stay  where  ’tis.” 

No  one  will  ever  know  what  was 
written  in  the  letter  that  Bud  spent  that 
entire  night  in  shaping,  and  over  the  dif- 
ficulties of  which  he  by  turns  groaned, 
chuckled,  bit  his  lip,  and  walked  the  floor; 
but  when  it  was  finally  written,  it  was 
a living,  breathing  love-letter,  which,  if 
innocent  of  protestation  or  impassioned 
avowal,  was  redolent  of  the  timid  heart- 
blossoms  of  a long  life  of  unspoken  devo- 
tion. 

Bud  knew  about  capital  I's,  and  he 
knew  that  honey  was  a common  noun  to 
be  spelled  with  a small  li,  but  how  can 
one  remember  all  these  trifles  when  one 
is  in  love?  Such  substitution  of  values 
is  not  infrequent,  we  are  told,  in  Cupid’s 
repository  of  authentic  MSS. 

No  one  will  ever  know  what  was  writ- 
ten in  the  perfumed  pink-papered  answer 
that  Bud  received  on  the  second  day  af- 
terward. Yes,  it  is  true,  Miss  Cordelia 
did  her  part  with  all  the  dainty  accom- 
paniments she  had  learned  through  years 
of  close  observation.  Only  of  the  inside 
of  love-letters  was  she  ignorant;  and  so, 
guided  simply  by  the  promptings  of  her 
maiden  heart,  she  wrote  the  womanly  and 
brief  epistle  which,  Bud  declared  to  her 
afterward,  “knocked  off  twenty  years  of 
his  age  at  a single  pop.” 

The  Cummins-Zunts  courtship,  albeit 
it  was  a brief  one,  must  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  exceptional  discretion,  as, 
though  Bud  had  given  abundant  evidence 
of  his  approaching  nuptials  in  sundry  im- 
provements about  his  home,  no  one  sus- 
pected the  future  bride  in  Miss  Cordelia, 
until  she  actually  went  over  and  asked 
Miss  Sophia  Falena  Simpkins  to  “stand 
up”  with  her.  Mrs.  Brooks  never  did  re- 
cover from  her  consternation  over  the 
affair,  nor  did  she  ever  feel  entirely  sure 
that  Miss  Cordelia  quite  forgave  her  re- 
mark about  “ole  folks  a-co'tin.” 

The  Zunts  cottage  si ts  like  a smiling 
expression  of  domestic  bliss  by  the  road- 


side. The  cedars  that  stand  about  its 
front  yard,  and  which  had  grown  riot- 
ous and  disorderly  in  the  interregnum, 
hold  up  shapely  tapering  heads  that  de- 
fer in  the  soft  breeze  to  their  new  mis- 
tress— like  well-ordered  ladies-in-waiting 
— while  the  pair  guarding  the  front  gate 
have  fallen  upon  one  another’s  shoul- 
ders for  the  shaping  of  a triumphal  arch 
through  which  in  her  comings  and  go- 
ings she  may  pass. 

There  are  flowering  plants  in  season 
standing  in  tins  and  earthen  pots  about 
the  little  porch,  where  two  rocking-chairs 
are  generally  to  be  seen  swaying,  very 
close  together. 

In  the  late  evenings,  while  his  wife 
sets  her  bread  to  rise,  or,  rocking  softly, 
plies  her  crochet  needle,  Bud  sits  with  his 
pipe  musing  in  the  chair  opposite,  but 
he  seldom  speaks,  having  said  all  he  had 
to  say.  But  his  eyes  beam  with  a peace- 
ful light  as  he  chuckles  to  himself;  and 
when  she  asks,  “What  you  so  tickled 
at,  Bud?”  he  replies,  “I  was  jest  a-think- 
in’”;  or  sometimes  he  adds,  “I  was  jest 
a-thinkin’  this,  thet  ‘a  ole  fool  is  the 
wors’  kind  o’  fool.’”  And  then  he  rises, 
and  crossing  over,  kisses  her,  and  quietly 
goes  back  to  his  seat;  or  perhaps  he  stops 
to  pull  down  the  lamp  shade  a little,  so 
that  it  may  not  shine  in  Dominicker’s 
eyes,  for  the  old  hen  still  pursues  her  ma- 
ternal vocation  unmolested  on  the  flour- 
barrel,  and  is  in  no  wise  disquieted  because 
her  indulgent  mistress  has  insinuated  the 
braided  rim  of  an  old  basket,  scoured  to 
whiteness,  around  the  edges  of  her  nest, 
while  her  pedestal  is  arrayed  in  a gath- 
ered flounce  of  Turkey-red  calico. 

It  is  quite  immaterial  to  her  virtuous 
ladyship  that  she  has  come  to  be  regarded, 
as  she  sits  thus  aesthetically  enthroned,  as 
an  article  of  virtu  quite  worthy  its  place 
on  the  shining  floor  of  a room  grown 
beautiful  through  a woman’s  touch. 

Poll  drowses  blinking  on  his  perch 
until  he  falls  nearly  asleep,  and  when  the 
clock  strikes  he  starts  up  from  a nod  like 
a child,  and  says:  “Good-night,  Corde- 
lia!”... “Happy  dreams!”. . . “God  bless 
you!” ...  pausing  after  each  salutation 
until  he  is  satisfactorily  answered,  and 
then  lie  adds,  “ They’s  a love-letter  for 
you,  Bud  Zunts.” 

And  Bud  answers,  “ I know  it,  Poll,  ’n’ 
I've  done  taken  it  out  o’  the  pos’-office, 
too.” 

And  then  Poll,  satisfied,  goes  to  sleep. 
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of  um’M kw;  r;.vi‘«>  think  with  -eorwmej  >!’  they  WaoHo  ns*.*  (hem,  hut . wash- ba*u us 
wud  Ann  !uno:ir»>  thriw  ways  r<>  make  are  the  wh  ih  5 re ‘guards  of.  j/rn^n-^  awl 

M ‘.v  ^dme  go  on  fpnd  - whii.Vh  is  we  had  been  on  the  outpost-S  mikx  h-u  w 

itr  4.  n ww  i»as  i ime  - like  t he  lAtanmmn-  in£  Gtdbuuhua 

no  . oUa-i^  hi k*  * it  pony  hank,  after  the  • • 4&G>>rnun  William  had  fieenevyr-pre^ 
M <i >:'id\ r?  ’ . and  persons  with  no  euf,  ami  wbwoismred  \n  our  soVhi^i 
wm*  wpd  $.  giyat.  deal  of  mm  my;  U>  a -.wish  ; his  rheinTnl  “ Gooihmoh*  bn  . gwn- 
.•oauiu  Ai.  tVf'st  thought  tins  hew  would  meu/'us  he  lit  Hw  lire,  I'penlied  us  to  life; 
'0  01  irArMhr  .best.  VmU  the  ti  m-rn-ro  «Lugv-  And  after  at  rub  down  I went  out  (o)ookait 
b*ii  pc\M  fad^d  A.,  d[,  over  and  tbeeom-  -the  sdualiou. 

';pSift;y away  ^ raTieh  a great  ^ImgglijFig^qpiirQ 

f'  Ahts  an«l  al:i>oNr  y<»nr  immorbil  :MWj.  of  miixl  walls  enclosing  two  pafws.'  \v>t )♦ 
|,>vTrj«v  will  allow  ym«  id  eruhark  ;>dol*v  <*mnds  and  »ea  buildings,  ah!  »hiv)* 

Ao  d is  rjor.  ru;*  ia>i.  way  ?u  aU.  if  l n«u\  ously.  eoushatyled  for  (he  {-nirposes  of  do- 

inA%tyfrom  myaevu  t?<pnrici|<?e.  • W? lim(  fetme  B in  iTA)  Vyv  the  Jesu- 

it  r<ko*U  Avfoch.  sernu/d  fo  r.Ut)u*v  i\tr  sirvu-  ‘W?..  ami  w idh*  the  Kngh.sU  a mf  DuUb  were 
^ on  (ho  route, when*  it  Aoi  strw  k fA-hhoi'  lor  » lev  jmssrssHoi  of  the  Mohan  k 
a ->oio%  whieh  hruywd  the  eoatdn  pulied  Vidtex-  f|ri'Vf^hf>VAvas  :»ii  out i^vdsc  of  eivili- 
out  ut>  k!Mg*pint  a «f ! vAuU  1 /wumubw  of  /jyUofi  um  ti  hftdu’lay.  Lon'k'^I  in  a striunga 
theiveemTeuer  <»f  splaiins  ao.ti  ut:\u^  htoguioge,  oit  pj» reh iHr uit A tored  in  rauHs 

am!  gi-neral  gloom.  Git  erven  »vi.uo.  «u  Spain,  ure  ihv  reroni.s  of  i j * i enterprSp. 

! !i!>M  -i;:.iivtli.s  «>f  t he  wy\  h»  Be.yteora.  and  In  l.s  u‘»  Uir.*  good  faibew  wm-  o>urdt*red 
w*u  can  only  go  there,  h*  rhAurt^.  by  Sr*  Apanhes,  the  Vhhutry  devaAiOrd 

the ' jwrrtw'  of  the  hawwul.i  • Hi?/ if  Von  ahd-  doMUo  ri,  tau'j  the-  naUte  and  h*>rstS 
know  huo  well  ew»Mgh,  'Ahvhw  • will  lun-riwl  S rim  m.wmtuu  hfi r>  of  (he 
Ink*  yon  ,n  the  ranch  .ww-h  Apnehr- . di  vi(s.  Tie-  pUied  lay'  rile  o il 

After  hmjijnoe  <>vi>y  fhe  sOmmS  all  da v i» or*'.- homed  for  y>::os.  Sor;U<  omy  Jo 
for  lire  dayyAhrdhgh  o.  hhydoiy  dus.r  -n  wmobw  l>ai  k n-  Mo  daM  of  w|»ieh  it  e'.-s 
x^ytvt^idil  Ahmirk  hr  are  £nrtm$*.  rnruih uh  on 

out  of  the  • pill  ip  the  Miouphon  the  hanks  <A  4 dry  or /*.//, >.  The  ph.Uvdr 

a«fd  espied  th«  gtrat  ;y^f1>oV  pJafit^f  Itar6  due  down  .into 

Havieora  ^ttpf^hine  io  ti«e  bi>e-  ld(l;  of  and  huind  adobe  walls.  rt?od  ;«i e.t- i io;:y. 

tti»  Sierrji.  hi  nn  liouG  ridev  ?nore,  hd&  pf  .;  goods/ 


EL  PATRON. 


They  call  them  the  “ Montezumas.”  All 
this  was  to  be  changed.  In  1882  an 
American  cowboy— which  was  Jack — ac- 
companied by  two  companions,  penetra- 
ted south  from  Arizona,  and  as  lie  looked 
from  the  mountains  over  the  fair  plain 
of  Bavicora,  he  said,  “I  will  take  this.” 
The  Apaches  were  on  every  hand;  the 
country  was  terrorized  to  the  gates  of 
Chihuahua.  The  stout  heart  of  the  pio- 
neer was  not  disturbed,  and  he  made  his 
word  good.  By  purchase  he  acquired  the 
plain,  and  so  much  more  that  you  could 


not  ride  round  it  in  two  weeks.  He 
moved  in  with  his  hardy  punchers, 
and  fixed  up  Bavicora  so  it  would  be 
habitable.  He  chased  the  Indians  off 
his  ranch  whenever  he  “cut  their  sign.” 
After  a while  the  Mexican  vaqueros  from 
below  overcame  their  terror,  when  they 
saw  the  American  hold  his  own  with 
the  Apache  devils,  and  by  twos  and  threes 
and  half-dozens  they  came  up  to  take 
service,  and  now  there  are  two  hundred 
who  lean  on  Jack  and  call  him  patron . 
They  work  for  him,  and  they  follow  him 
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AX  OUff  PQKT  OF  Cl  VU  JZA'VU  >?% 


fcvery  n>au  who  vyit  vrww:jMu* : /wa#  j»M  high  ‘with  *lm$|  ftu?titv 
a largr.  nl  Ihf  fuo^t . iinprov^*!  v#;ml  ti • t ^ i «*^t  ntomar.li*-  uf  o>. (M.ji  -lilted, 

an ilteyy  cirn  Ins  pynnun  Oki;:sHs  wMh  <vn-i  t;ii|<)^;  another  room  iH  a fall 

Wivy  vruocU'fi  ’wheel*  Hko  n:utFtuue~r  *.(  gpAvte-  ~e;iio‘oi\s4  hneknian,  riutu.K  yfcl- 
fchttni  about.  ifrmyu  pi:0{%  with  liji*  law  FfaOi/iV  hh guns,  and  other  quaint 
straw  huts  ami  giky  sprapr#  ji^n  lazily  a i^ople 

against  the  gray  walls.  - Little  pigs  carry  who  Fri  .on  tt«  :.  ground  anil  live  on  r.«»-;.q 
on  the  f'ontat.  with  Mature,  g:mu?-chiuk*  and  <*j»vh m<*  i t. 

ens stmt,  and  clumsy  puppies  tuuihte  over  p Cha  d a;  d hvi.1-  the  { A o.^sw  rwk,  has 
* Won.-,  a hi g room  with  u -doc,.  m n,  aurl  he  and 


yxjsntYxi  mrv  vl  a s , > a \ny  nuns &•; 


HART'PKS 


.v  * ,\  ;.'■' : ••.  . ■ 

the  stnv<-  a?v  ;t  'rr.fKler  to.,  y '' ?flh* p/trrn,,  bus  llu^utr  aparMriont,  S&ft 

. ail  Uir‘  h»Ucs,  ujftl  Ui"  K'UIK'  i if  both  it.i  nn  (.'**'  $ i*h  -kis.  lm  011;  hut 

‘ gCW  •** . «V l*v T*V H n \;ii* «> U I) ta f I VK' t i*  S,  M’MiS '/♦  nr)  i I i »•' ' r?:h»fmns  w n h • «>  {»»'•<  »!>>«•  <-?V  of 

to  th/\  jpiip  is  .in  . »n  ?i  ‘ , i 1 iv p ;«.*!,■  | * ir^.hvn  rr^  v ifOij 

'his  rnvr:m<s  i':»»in<‘S»-  u\y\.  :.*n<J  hv  lh<*  diy-  i !*«♦•»  uninn  m,  Jnfr  iu\»u  \v»ih 

nil  y :•»’  f;os-nt>v(  ;4>  Mi*  j.nnfc  V pr'irain  rhv  v|a  M an  a M-nV?y  i^nx!  lu:£  >ay 
Xao)i.  SUN*  hr  - J>*'/  ,H.»-  ,v?».non  ;’  - ft  ijynmf  <lj;is, 

^n|iVres  j4 i e AfHf  thy  ‘-]§3.hi ; ih^y  3>anci$;  A 


Iwl-lPI 


A '&  t‘A  H;:NfintK. 


• T^r^//-wloch  laAter  refuse  hi  ter  Ice  hVr'ri;  s^fclle  ’(st*q<Ig  nn ' a. -rack  by.ihe 

'nr!Oi>s(y  u:n<\  kjli  linn  .*>  J hey  wnrthj  a 

vi  proper '*■  /T!;iM.  PhrirlW  vtirri.  in  intunr,  LrOi  jtl*s  nf  nn'ts  its  Lv/nhn,  clolheg  ami 
r cU-.c\Mi)^  hh.w.  of  T»^;th-  ^.h.rji  i,*-  #•-  vrumi/lt . in  Fr-»lu:i)  i }jv  iaMnr  <in- 

vvrniyt  whjru'they  iUi<ft  whli  £*ukn4c  t;»r*t  vtfVhawtler  with  their-  snr- 

vyinni  htvtmvv  'he  htvml  t»  nun,! nr.  i:nnrn‘lm*rf*\.  The  uhl  rmnin  .**,k,ni*  yih;nf  • 

and  ]>j€‘  ho  ^nnrl  fnr  }fun«']H^v  nfothe  h\ui  \ v i h *t  invj»hi«*r..  Jue  hr.n«i  »'n  vrh>p--j  |gjfc 

fat  ;iiu!  i t f\  ■•:  :*ml  'A  li<*ij  In*  ; iit'*  r-  £ hhn-  ; 'tii(Hu  runi  'M* Iv  *5<»1  Is  hei-  riya- 

/)*7./.?u  anil  « in>y  ilni.tr  -v  h\  - \>-ih.,  mi  In  Si-**-  hlifhy  anil  whui'  lidll^p 

lie  hnnr.nusri  ijvnj.  anil  }>»•<-*;! k*  out.  ‘ ( < -- ■-  chu  r-ojiiy  n vnf  yn 

pmiiilv^  tl .!'( ’*  | h'  : ru»n-  r».:u*  nil  -tHM-  Tli?  a i-y/vin/n/v  n-  i.»  a :h- M<\  ar* 

hnt^o  , 4 ptsnohori  uo^ouj  Miat  \vuy"'  Bailny/nf  Tnxn>  , ino;.^  s kh&M  hy  tiff)  *lh- 


**m s&t&tx&TnAMb  ctit t>f  «,\v}ry<n.,\ 


$$$*?&$  of  hi*  rOipnViSibdihrS  Sod  * bf'V  art;  » >»•  !’H'  n »<*f  05  < h<'  :ir<‘  two  -?jf 

MtuVHrsrjtl;  anyth ••tu'  ^||(  is  hii'H-,  riVoh  ]«>»(•; and  j>«»uHu!£:  4>  the 

hi*  sMtyk,  frnm  the  rmuot  union  i\.r  iMi  sajL*  liftl*  bhmjt;  sp^ok*  up  the  }.i;hii  hrr  a<vuj% 

» •’ f I i *7 e thousamJ  Ijhptl  of  nnrh  n>:  tin-  xv!»»rj}  vrrv  f b-  -oUf-  jenny  udo  Urn  /\# 

' «sf  K bmnco  winch  no  <>mv  f/>/?Vf^ 

♦ »].«-  <a.r;  ' ' . Thr  MM-Uiui  -pi't'r.A  U',n  lsr-VT  n:m 

TW  ill  thf*  store,  with  lijs  jn>ik  ^Vnhbvd  by  ft  Mrrow  passae^  ?*?)d  here  ywj 

n-:\\  fare.  . jfenpjf  imiii.mi  bt-  <Mr>  *mt  m.  thnl  horv*s  *vq\!  mobiles  aud  pfiTHdmrs 
kig >^ml?rt*r>>,  trying  to  look  a.s  {liOMifi.  In-  -romm#  aod  gome, mu1<Hui£  and  naval 
had  lived  in  tftn&p  wilds  longer  uk  .4i»iig  tbwr  alwjV 

San  Fninoiseo  whrrh  lie  Jim)*  an  impns*  <*r  on  a in  fia<  hi  Me  door- 

silrh*  part.  Flo  has  ar«pi!t'*’«l  tno  wo\ io  Ho-  of  r).*-  fm.-n  '-hmrtl  wo- 

and  Uo' disj  t‘-ftnl  of  tinn"  y gjj|g  on*'  . nYe*t  ;>,  i-  ik^  and  .bide-  ration 

\y  1 to  wo  old  sv«ll  a real*  woVih  of£oUon  hi  Id  Uttn|o^  Mat  pi^v  fie  .(ho?  a, 

e’hd-.h  to  a Mexican.-  ain'  liiil^  'iiiaoM  dee  rifjfdhnj? 

'FIkv  fori**  in  tho  blacksmith's  shop  o;  in  the  son.' ' In  thy  ivrmn  pnii  WiM  r,ii 
a-omyc,  and  one  puncher  is  mdfmy  an  lory,  son  to  mi'frth-x  for  erind*?!"  M»o  norOj 
other  pnnelmrs  bnir  in  the?  sonhyld ..  a Hmfdaro  a.  symk:|  fit  iim  CnUmlii.: 
ponif's  arc  bvirhfeluwod  bji  on  the  end  of  Uhorrh.  sum-  jtem/ftVl  royo  ntd 

laritH*.  and  Uirnwn  down,  tied  fast,  and  bnrkskm  Tim  propm  j*i{ .- ,-m  .*  p>;^  an  the 
hyft  >n  a e.ynvoLsive  heap.  ready  to  be  shod  ' floor,  and  malm  «••  i »s.  nui  M y,,Maa* 
at  the  disposition  ot  their  nders.  tobumo  ^nd.  eorn  linsks,  or  rolled  ^or- 


f 


THE  HACIENDA  SAN  JOS£  DE  BAVICORA. 


tilla8 ; they  laugh  and  chat  in  low  tones,  them  at  all  times.  If  through  improvi- 
and  altogether  occupy  the  tiniest  mental  dence  tlieir  work-cattle  die  or  give  out,  he 
world,  hardly  larger  than  the  patio , and  must  restock  them,  so  that  they  may  con- 
not  venturing  beyond  the  little  mud  town  tinue  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  all  of 
of  Temozachic,  forty  miles  over  the  li ills,  which  is  not  altogether  profitable  in  a 
Physically  the  men  vacillate  between  the  financial  way,  as  we  of  the  North  may 
most  intense  excitement  and  a comatose  think,  where  all  business  is  done  on  the 
state  of  idleness,  where  all  is  quiet  and  “ hold  you  responsible,  sir,”  basis, 
slothful,  in  contrast  to  the  mad  whirl  of  The  vaqueros  make  their  own  saddles 
the  roaring  rodeo.  and  reatas ; only  the  iron  saddle-rings, 

In  the  haciendas  of  old  Mexico  one  will  the  rifles,  and  the  knives  come  from 
find  the  law  and  custom  of  the  feudal  the  patron,  and  where  he  gets  them  from 
days.  All  the  laws  of  Mexico  are  in  pro-  God  alone  knows,  and  the  puncher  nev- 
tection  of  the  land-owner.  The  master  is  er  cares.  No  doctor  attends  the  sick  or 
without  restraint,  and  the  man  lives  de-  disabled,  old  women’s  nursing  standing 
pendent  on  his  caprice.  The  patron  of  between  life  and  death.  The  Creator  in 
Bavicora,  for  instance,  leases  land  to  a His  providence  has  arranged  it  so  that 
Mexican,  and  it  is  one  of  the  arrange-  simple  folks  are  rarely  sick,  and  a sprain- 
ments  that  he  shall  drive  the  ranch  ed  ankle,  a bad  bruise  from  a steer's  horn 
coach  to  Chihuahua  when  it  goes.  All  or  a pitching  horse,  are  soon  remedied  by 
lessees  of  land  are  obliged  to  follow  the  rest  and  a good  constitution.  At  times 
patron  to  war,  and,  indeed,  since  the  instant  and  awful  death  overtakes  the 
common  enemy,  the  Apache,  in  these  puncher — a horse  in  a gopher-liole,  a 
parts  is  as  like  to  harry  the  little  as  the  mad  steer,  a chill  with  a knife,  a blue 
great,  it  is  exactly  to  his  interest  to  wage  hole  where  the  .45  went  in,  a quicksand 
the  war.  Then,  too,  comes  the  responsi-  closing  overhead,  and  a cross  on  a hill- 
bility  of  the  patron  to  his  people.  He  side  are  all. 

must  feed  them  in  the  famine,  lie  must  Never  is  a door  closed.  Why  they 
arbitrate  tlieir  disputes,  and  he  must  lead  were  put  up  I failed  to  discover.  For 
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happen 


the  wan  vfho 
lm  and 
wh0  >kwimfe 

Ofc  AV  ith 

h>s  :j^VitfT  tfhd  dtth’  >v*)y 

the y .1  ,‘i'j-  ap  }1.»>  ‘.i iM  *»m 
of  She d)t*l  floor  soon  put 

TUiV  h>  “ i hn 

» (<■*•*  :d»-'*il  t h»U  -mO  h;s 

to  • - • .n  «>t  I :» J u'»  Yt.  * 4<V.v  n 

(hr  hanks  >0  &ijf.fr  fl&vj**, 

1 tl W«4  tit  0 1. W. pi ; *0  i**)H:«jl 

ip  ' 

-ti  most  'iluiAi^vvO 

<)tiO  mhu  hud  a llflrpi /I i|f$2 
t;r,u}  piltitiltVe  IniiHevS^ ^ii4 
"!><•  | tr!,uUi«‘.  Or,?y  Op] 
JhUlh/r  Was  \ 1 1 1 le;pler.;. 
n mi  in*  fSg(^|  rh  head 
op  l rruikt  • 

red  fyr-K'p  K>  { eyes  off  him. 
ii\)  )unl  oonVo  fro, in  Soho- 
fjti  ;i rtVl. ''wMp  's^vjr  itf&i  he 
lenkth  ns  t-bongk  *i'-  hi\{\ 
IiAtl  vVliyiVe.yi); at  yory 

rough ) Uy Iw '..AvrfK- nover 
)tO?ui»*:oire. •^,-.U:;  f*p>\  I ran 
e-r  and 

y to !•  >i;u ; |ih (1.  tn;m>  ! w d 


IdtVfctt  hop  zhu4 
i ti  in,  into'  H Irvup  ytliio) i rev 
AomkVd  - 
:>jVe  From  wlndi  Ujc  niOO$. 
sprnta*  . If  he  had  opV^'r 
ediUttoitod  t^fVrdpe  U AviOs' 
for  ;Wfc:yr*f oto^toto^P 
an  d&onorft  to  It;  lnO£  tfctto;- 
$ f mnrt  FI  vuioutli  f^h. 

Tom  Baitoy, 
man >,  iSiuuo  round  to 
his  fovff*  iltiuvuijj;  and  irto 
{&>’ $ t;  -itiftd  fjtit.l t Co !fy.  }b :%dty  1$ ilih  oh.  *dM»:k  ,of  hair  sOnnlm;?  up  fiko  n (arcadian 

tort  rv^-i-v  tawii.hg  *.»?•  }S" inv  h-Fl  if  U-nn J\ *>..  and  pointing;  be  Niml.  Thar's  a 
open,  An  Oiat"X.v^KeV?  h up  ip  ffosppir*  woman  whih  preUitfr  thaw  a speckled 
‘Tju^ro  ai*»>.<,)»V?y  Uv:<>  tjl**  rniu-ly  ]»up  -r  put  your  .twine  m»  her  "’  Then,  ae 

of  San  .h»'e*  rje  fW  irmvr  MOO  iv|  *'U  f rn^KtOV  of  r.  H •tuoi»h^.?  !e:  s{  ••:>  iu  hm'iif-d  Op 

io  tit»‘  hl.-teesin  ;OZ  ..  -i(«'»jV.  h/.oh  aval  raiej.  ‘>*  0»’  ‘ ho  |«i  h-/ an  h ..iioiso: 
(ipouiH^  otto  !:<|'  rorfH,  Hi  i:wi...  1.  Oni;hi-l  "Ihlwv.  linn.  \ on  h i ins-v,  r.jpvon"! » g-it  t ^he 

U.*.-^n  vn-ie  „t )(«■  oti !.v  're ■'/  ‘yi.odtOsys  jn  eho  ippp 

state  map-hle  1 l*r-  in.  yd  v.  , v hi-  M“^h  hi  hi  adjOniimr  tla-re  a y»tvy 

vans  liml  that  timir  i-uO:iMos  pr»>nn  ‘in  heavy  • »f  ;d-e,nni;  ' 'uiyr  Mm  liiiti,ror 
thf'onyh  f.lleSt*  a pni-i  nr^n.  ;nnl  sOjh'-v  th*  un  n rv-niir*  d ii>  f»ir  h;  np.  y,*  tiiaf  :\s 
t-a-'n  avnrskmo  d ] ijoMist*] n-s  h>  do  v>jt]h  the  ni{r>j<  whro  Oh  ''i  dir.  '“/an  to 

mtl  therm  Whirir  IS  IS  !l  sm'ou!'-!  h*%  ^myy  . 'vhi/i  after  Unnr  fnn^.-uh  t any*  e hnn,,.  «i 

U niti)MV»n  iii**  ktmpt.vh'rn  at  lom*s  in  a m\v  tf*  pyi  »>nv'.s  nerves  pu 
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this  waste  of  sunshine  by  his  presence  for 
about  six  months  in  the  year.  With  his 
strong  spirit,  the  embodiment  of  genera- 
tions of  pioneers,  he  faces  the  Apache, 
the  marauder,  the  financial  risks.  He 
spurs  his  listless  people  on  to  toil,  he  per- 
meates every  detail,  lie  storms,  and  greater 
men  than  he  have  sworn  like  troopers 
under  less  provocation  than  he  has  at 
times:  but  lie  has  snatched  from  the  wolf 
and  the  Indian  the  fair  land  of  Bavicora, 
to  make  it  fruitful  to  his  generation. 

There  lies  the  hacienda  San  Josd  de 
Bavicora,  gray  and  silent  on  the  great 
plain,  with  the  mountain  standing  guard 
against  intruders,  and  over  it  the  great 


blue  dome  of  the  sky,  untroubled  by 
clouds,  except  little  flecks  of  vapor,  which 
stand,  lost  in  immensity,  burning  bright 
like  opals,  as  though  discouraged  from 
seeking  the  mountains  or  the  sea  from 
whence  they  came.  The  marvellous  color 
of  the  country  beckons  to  the  painter: 
its  simple  natural  life  entrances  the  blond 
barbarian,  with  his  fevered  brain;  and 
the  gaudy  vaquei'o  and  his  trappings 
and  his  pony  are  the  actors  on  this  noble 
stage.  But  one  must  be  appreciative  of 
it  all,  or  he  will  find  a week  of  rail  and  a 
week,  of  stage  and  a week  of  horseback 
all  too  far  for  one  to  travel  to  see  a shad- 
ow across  the  moon. 


THE  PHANTOMS  OF  THE  FOOT-BRIDGE. 

BY  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 


FROM  side  to  side  of  the  narrow  gorge 
the  little  foot-bridge  stretched — a 
brace  of  logs,  the  upper  surface  hewn,  and 
a slight  hand-rail  formed  of  a cedar  pole, 
to  which  the  fibrous  bark  still  adhered. 
A flimsy  structure,  one  might  think,  look- 
ing down  at  the  dark  and  rocky  depths  be- 
neath, through  which  flowed  the  mountain 
stream  swift  and  strong,  but  it  was  doubt- 
less substantial  enough  for  all  ordinary 
usage,  and  certainly  sufficient  for  the 
evasive  and  elusive  travellers  who  by 
common  report  frequented  it. 

“ We  ain’t  likely  ter  meet  nobody.  Few 
folks  kem  this  way  nowadays,  ’thout  it 
air  jes  ter  ford  the  creek  down  along  hyar 
apiece,  sence  liarnts  an1  sech  onlikely 
critters  hev  been  viewed  a-crossin’  the 
foot-bredge.  An’  it  hev  got  the  name  o’ 
bein’  toler’ble  onlucky,  too,”  said  Roxby. 

His  interlocutor  drew  back  slightly. 
He  had  his  own  reasons  to  recoil  from  the 
subject  of  death.  For  him  it  was  invest- 
ed with  a more  immediate  terror  than  is 
usual  to  many  of  the  living,  with  that 
flattering  persuasion  of  immortality  in 
every  strong  pulsation  repudiating  all 
possibility  of  cessation.  Then,  lifting  his 
gloomy,  long-lashed  eyes  to  the  bridge 
far  up  the  stream,  he  asked,  “Whose 
4 harnts’?” 

His  voice  had  a low  repressed  cadence, 
as  of  one  who  speaks  seldom,  grave,  even 
melancholy,  and  little  indicative  of  the 
averse  interest  that  had  kindled  in  his 
sombre  eyes.  In  contrast  the  drawl  of 
the  mountaineer,  who  had  found  him 


heavy  company  by  the  way,  seemed  im- 
bued with  an  abnormal  vivacity,  and 
keyed  a tone  or  two  higher  than  was  its 
wont. 

44  Thar  ain't  a few,”  lie  replied,  with  a 
sudden  glow  as  of  the  pride  of  the  cicerone. 
“Thar's  a graveyard  t’other  side  o’  the 
gorge,  an’  not  more  than  a haffen-mile 
off,  an’  a cornsider'ble  passel  o’  folks  hev 
been  buried  tliar  off  an’  on,  an’  the  foot- 
bredge  ain't  in  no  wise  ill-convenient  ter 
them.” 

Thus  demonstrating  the  spectral  re- 
sources of  the  locality,  he  rode  his  horse 
well  into  the  stream  as  he  spoke,  and 
dropped  the  reins  on  the  saddle-bow,  that 
the  animal’s  impatient  nozzle  might  reach 
the  water.  He  sat  facing  the  foot-bridge, 
flecked  with  the  alternate  shifting  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  shadows  of  the  tremu- 
lous firs,  that  grew  on  either  side  of  the 
high  banks  on  the  ever-ascending  slope, 
thus  arching  both  above  and  below  the 
haunted  bridge.  His  companion  had 
joined  him  in  the  centre  of  the  stream; 
but  while  his  horse  drank,  liis  eyes  were 
persistently  bent  on  the  concentric  circles 
of  the  water  that  the  movement  of  the 
animals  had  set  astir  in  the  current,  as  if 
he  feared  that  too  close  or  curious  a gaze 
mightdiscern  some  pilgrim,  whom  he  cared 
not  to  see,  traversing  that  shadowy  quiver- 
ing foot-bridge.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
strong  handsome  chestnut,  as  marked  a 
contrast  to  his  guide's  lank  and  trace- 
galled  sorrel  as  were  the  two  riders.  * A 
fine  gloved  hand  had  dropped  with  the 
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think  what  the  good  green  yearth  is! 
Leastwise  the  mountings.  I ain’t  settin’ 
store  on  the  valley  lands  I seen  whenst  I 
went  ter  the  wars.  I kin  remember  yit 
what  them  streets  in  the  valley  towns 
smelt  like.” 

He  lifted  his  head,  drawing  a long 
breath  to  inhale  the  exquisite  fragrance 
of  the  fir,  the  freshness  of  the  pellucid 
water,  the  aroma  of  the  autumn  wind, 
blowing  through  the  sere  leaves  still 
clinging  red  and  yellow  to  the  boughs  of 
the  forest. 

“Naw,  I ain’t  blamin’  ’em,  though  I 
don’t  hanker  ter  view  ’em,”  he  resumed. 
“One  of ’em  I wouldn’t  be  afeard  of, 
though.  I feel  sorter  sorry  fur  her.  The 
old  folks  used  ter  tell  about  her.  A 
young  ’oman  she  war,  a-crossin’  this 
bredge  with  her  child  in  her  arms.  She 
war  young,  an’  raus’  hev  been  keerless,  I 
reckon;  though  ez  ’twar  her  fust  baby, 
shemoughtn't  hev  been  practiced  in  bold- 
in’ it  an’  sech,  an’  somehows  it  slipped 
through  her  arms  an’  fell  inter  the  ruver, 
an’  war  killed  in  a mi  nit,  dasliin’  agin 
the  rocks.  * She  jes  stood  fur  a second 
a-screamin’  like  a wild  painter,  an’ jump- 
ed offn  the  bredge  arter  it.  She  got  it 
agin;  fur  when  they  dragged  her  body 
outn  the  ruver  she  lied  it  in  her  arms 
too  tight  fur  even  death  ter  onloose. 
An’  thar  they  air  together  in  the  buryin’- 
ground.” 

He  gave  a nod  toward  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  that  intercepted  the  melan- 
choly view  of  the  graveyard. 

“Got  it  yit!”  he  continued;  “bekase” 
(he  lowered  his  voice)  “on  windy  nights, 
whenst  the  moon  is  on  the  wane,  she  is 
viewed  kerryin’  the  baby  along  the 
bredge— kerryin’  it  clear  over,  safe  an ’ 
sound,  like  she  thought  she  oughter  done, 
I reckon,  in  that  one  minit,  whilst  she 
stood  an' screamed  an’ surveyed  what  she 
lied  done.  That  child  would  hev  been 
nigh  ter  my  age  ef  he  bed  lived.” 

The  wild-geese  were  awing  on  the  way 
southward.  Looking  up  to  that  narrow 
section  of  the  blue  sky  which  the  incision 
of  the  gorge  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
woods  made  visible,  he  could  see  the  tiny 
files  deploying  along  the  azure  or  the  fleck- 
ing cirrus,  and  hear  the  vague  clangor  of 
their  leader's  cry.  He  lifted  his  head  to 
mechanically  follow  their  flight.  Then, 
as  his  eyes  came  back  to  earth,  they  rest- 
ed again  on  the  old  bridge. 

“Strange  enough,”  he  said,  suddenly, 
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“the  skerriest  tale  I hev  ever  liearn 
’bout  that  thar  old  bredge  is  one  that  my 
niece  set  a-goin’.  She  seen  the  harnt 
herself,  an’  it  shakes  me  wuss'n  the  idee 
o’  all  the  rest.” 

His  companion’s  gloomy  gaze  was  lift- 
ed for  a moment  with  a glance  of  inquiry 
from  the  slowly  widening  circles  of  the 
water  about  the  horse’s  head  as  he  drank. 
But  Roxby’s  eyes,  with  a certain  gleam 
of  excitement,  a superstitious  dilatation  of 
the  pupils,  still  dwelt  upon  the  bridge  at 
the  end  of  the  upward  vista.  He  went 
on  merely  from  the  impetus  of  the  subject. 

“ Yes,  sir — she  seen  it  a- pacin’  of  its  sor- 
rowful way  acrost  that  bredge,  same  ez 
the  t’others  of  the  percession  o’  harnts. 
’Twar  my  niece,  Mill’cent — brother’s  dar- 
ter— by  name,  Mill’cent  Roxby.  Waal, 
Mill’cent  an’  a lot  o’  young  fools  o’  her 
age— little  over  fryin’  size— they  ’tended 
camp-meetin’  down  hyar  on  Tomahawk 
Creek — ’tain’t  so  long  ago — along  with  the 
old  folks.  An’  ’bout  twenty, went  huddled 
up  tergether  in  a road-wagin.  An’,  lo! 
the  wagin  it  bruk  down  on  the  way 
home,  an’  what  with  proppin’  it  up  on  a 
crotch,  they  made  out  ter  reach  the  cross- 
roads over  yander  at  the  Notch,  an’  thar 
the  sober  old  folks  called  a halt,  an’  hed 
the  wagin  mended  at  the  blacksmith 
shop.  Waal,  it  tuk  some  two  hours,  fur 
Pete  Rodd  ain't  a-goin’  ter  hurry  hisself — 
in  my  opinion  the  angel  Gabriel  will  hev 
ter  blow  his  bugle  oftener’n  wunst  at  the 
last  day  ’fore  Pete  Rodd  makes  up  his  mind 
ter  rise  from  the  dead  an’ answer  the  roll- 
call — an’  this  hyar  young  lot  sorter  found 
it  tiresome  waitin’  on  thar  elders’  solemn 
company.  The  old  folks,  whilst  waitin’, 
set  outside  on  the  porches  of  the  houses 
at  the  settlemint,  an’  repeated  some  o’  the 
sermons  they  hed  heard  at  camp,  an’ 
more’n  one  raised  a hyme  chune.  An’  the 
young  fry— they  hed  hed  a steady  diet  o’ 
sermons  an’  hyme  chunes  fur  fower  days 
—they  tuk  ter  stragglin’  off  down  the 
road,  two  an’  two,  like  the  same  sorter 
id  jits  the  world  over,  leavin’  word  with 
the  old  folks  that  the  wagin  would  over- 
take ’em  an’  pick  ’em  up  on  the  road 
when  it  passed.  Waal,  they  walked  sev- 
eral mile,  an’  time  they  got  ter  the  crest 
o’  the  hill  over  yander  the  moon  hed  riz, 
an’  they  could  look  down  an’  see  the 
mist  in  the  valley.  The  moon  war  bright 
in  the  buryiu’-groun’  when  they  passed 
it,  an’  the  head-boards  stood  up  white  an’ 
stiff,  an’  a light  frost  hed  fell  on  the 
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mounds,  an’  they  showed  plain,  an’  shone 
sorter  lonesome  an’  cold.  The  young 
folks  begun  ter  look  behind  ’em  fur  the 
wagin.  Some  said — I b’lieve  'twar  Em* 
Yy  Keenan — they  could  read  the  names 
on  the  boards  plain,  ’tvvar  so  light,  the 
moon  bein’  nigli  the  full:  but  Em’ry 
never  read  nuthin’  at  night  by  the  moon 
in  his  life;  he  ain’t  enny  too  capable  o’ 
wrastlin’  with  the  alphabet  with  a strong 
daytime  on  his  book  ter  light  him  ter 
knowledge.  An’  the  shadows  wrar  black 
an’  still,  an’  all  the  yearth  looked  ez  ef 
nuthin’  lived  nor  ever  would  agin,  an’ 
they  heerd  a wolf  howl.  Waal,  that  dis- 
accommodated  the  gals  mightily,  an’  they 
bed  a heap  more  interes’  in  that  old 
wagin,  all  smellin’  rank  with  wagin- 
grease  an’  tar,  than  they  did  in  thar  lov- 
yers;  an’  they  bed  ruther  ’a’  heerd  that 
old  botch  of  a wheel  that  Pete  Rodd  bed 
set  onto  it  coinin’  a-creakin’  an’  a*com* 
plainin’  along  the  road  than  the  sweetest 
words  them  boys  war  able  ter  make  up 
or  remember.  So  they  stood  thar  in  the 
road — a-sta  re-gazin’  them  head-stones,  like 
they  expected  every  grave  ter  open  an’  the 
reveilly  ter  sound — a-waitin’  ter  be  over- 
took by  the  wagin,  a-listenin’,  but  hearin’ 
nuthin’  in  the  silence  o’  the  frost — not  a 
dead  leaf  a-twirlin’,  nor  a frozen  blade  o’ 
grass  astir.  An’  then  two  or  three  o’  the 
gals  ’lowed  they  bed  ruther  walk  back  ter 
meet  the  wagin, an’  wlienst  the  boys  'lowed 
ter  go  on — nuthin’  war  likely  ter  ketch 
’em — one  of  ’em  bust  out  a-cryin’.  Waal, 
thar  war  the  eend  o’  that  much ! So  the 
gay  party  set  out  on  the  back  track, 
a-keepin’  step  ter  sobs  an’  sniffles,  an’ 
that's  how  kem  they  seen  no  harnt.  But 
Mill’cent  an’  three  or  four  o’  the  t'others 
’lowed  they’d  go  on.  They  warn’t  two 
mile  from  home,  an’  full  five  from  the 
cross-roads.  So  Em’ry  Keenan— he  liev 
been  waitin’  on  her  sence  the  year  one— 
so  lie  put  his  skeer  in  his  pocket  an’  kem 
along  with  her,  a-shakin’  in  his  shoes, 
I’ll  be  bound!  So  down  the  hill  in  the 
frosty  moonlight  them  few  kem— purty 
nigh  beat  out,  I reckon,  Mill'cent  war, 
what  with  the  sermonizin’  an’  the  hvme- 
singin’  an’  hcvin’  ter  look  continual  at 
the  sheep’s -eyes  o’  Ein’ry  Keenan  — he 
wears  my  patience  ter  the  bone!  So  she 
concluded  ter  take  the  short-cut.  An’ 
Em'ry  he  agreed  : he  follows  her  like  a 
dog;  no  good  healthy  contradiction  in 
him.  So  they  tuk  the  lead  an’  kem  down 
thar  through  all  that  black  growth”*— he 


lifted  his  arm  and  pointed  at  the  great 
slope,  dense  with  fir  and  pine  and  the 
heavy  underbrush  — “a-followin'  the  bri- 
dle path — easy  enough  even  in  the  dark, 
fur  the  bresh  is  so  thick  they  couldn't 
lose  thar  way.  But  the  moonlight  war 
mightily  slivered  up,  failin’  through  the 
needles  of  the  pines  an'  the  skeins  of 
dead  vines,  an’  looked  bleached  an'  on- 
natural,  an’  holped  the  dark  mighty  leetle. 

An’  they  seen  the  water  a-shinin’  an’ 
a-plungin' down  the  gorge,  an’  the  glisten- 
in’ of  the  frost  on  the  floor  o’  the  bredge. 
Thar  war  a few  icicles  on  the  hand-rail, 
an’  the  branches  o'  the  firs  hung  ez  still 
ez  death;  only  that  cold,  racin',  shoutin', 
jouncin’  water  moved.  Jes  ez  they  got 
toler'ble  nigh  the  foot -bredge  a sudden 
cloud  kem  over  the  face  o'  the  sky.  Thar 
warn’t  no  wind  on  the  yearth,  but  up 
above  the  air  war  a stirrin’.  An'  Em'ry 
he  ’lowed  Mill'cent  shouldn't  cross  the 
foot-bredge  whilst  the  light  warn't  clar — 

I wonder  the  critter  lied  that  much  sense! 
An’  she  jes  drapped  down  on  that  rock 
thar  ter  rest” — lie  pointed  up  the  slope 
to  a great  fragment  that  had  broken  off 
from  the  ledges  and  lay  near  the  bank: 
the  bulk  of  the  mass  was  overgrown 
with  moss  and  lichen,  but  the  jagged 
edges  of  the  recent  fracture  gleamed 
white  and  crystalline  amongst  the  brown 
and  olive-green  shadows  about  it.  A 
tree  was  close  beside  it.  “ Agin  that  thar 
pine  trunk  Em’ry  he  stood  an’  leaned. 
The  rest  war  behind,  a coinin’  down  the 
hill.  An’  all  of  a suddenty  a light  fell 
on  the  furder  eend  o’  the  foot-bredge— a 
waverin’  light,  mighty  white  an’  misty 
in  the  darksomeuess.  Mill’cent  'lowed 
ez  fust  she  thunk  it  war  the  moon.  An’ 
lookin’  up,  she  seen  the  cloud;  it  held  the 
moon  close  kivered.  An’  lookin'  down, 
she  seen  the  light  war  movin’  — movin’ 
from  the  furder  eend  o'  the  bredge, 
straight  acrost  it.  Sometimes  a band 
war  held  afore  it,  ez  ef  ter  shield  it  from 
the  wind,  an'  then  Mill'cent  seen  'twar  a 
candle,  an’  the  white  in  the  mistiness  war 
a ’email  wearin’  white  an’  earnin'  it. 
Lookin’  ter  right  an'  then  ter  lef  the 
’oman  kem,  with  now  her  right-hand  shield- 
in’ the  candle  she  held,  an'  now  layin'  it 
on  the  hand-rail.  The  candle  shone  on 
the  water,  fur  it  didn't  flare,  an'  when  the 
’oman  held  her  band  before  it  the  light- 
made  a bright  spot  on  the  foot-bredge  an' 
in  the  dark  air  about  her,  an’  on  the  fir 
branches  over  her  bead.  An’  a thin  mist 
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seemed  to  bang  about  her  white  frock, 
but  not  over  her  face,  fur  when  she 
reached  the  middle  o’  the  foot-bredge  she 
laid  her  hand  agin  on  the  rail,  an1  in  the 
clear  light  o’  the  candle  Mill’cent  seen  the 
haunt’s  face.  An’  thar  she  beheld  her 
own  face;  her  own  face  she  looked  upon 
ez  she  waited  thar  under  the  tree  watchin’ 
the  foot-bredge;  her  own  face  pale  an’ 
troubled ; her  own  self  dressed  in  white, 
crossin’  the  foot-bredge,  an’  lightin’  her 
steps  with  a corpse’s  candle.”  He  drew 
up  the  reins  abruptly.  He  seemed  in  sud- 
den haste  to  go. 

His  companion  looked,  however,  with 
deepening  interest  at  the  bridge,  although 
he  followed  his  guide’s  surging  pathway 
to  the  opposite  bank.  As  the  two  dripping 
horses  struggled  up  the  steep  incline  he 
asked,  “Is  she  the  only  member  of  your 
family,  besides  your  mother?” 

“ All  the  kin  I hev  got,  an’  all  I need, 
sir.  Mill’cent  is  gran'daddy  an’  gran’- 
mammy,  sons  an’  daughters,  uncles  an’ 
aunts,  cousins,  nieces,  an’  nephews,  all  in 
one.  The  only  thing  I ain’t  pervided 
with  is  a nephew-in-law,  an’  I don’t  need 
him.  Leastwise  I ain’t  lookin’  fur  Em’ry 
Keenan  jes  at  present.” 

The  pace  was  brisker  when  the  two 
horses,  bending  their  strength  sturdily  to 
the  task,  had  pressed  up  the  massive  slope 
from  the  deep  cleft  of  the  gorge.  As  the 
road  curved  about  the  outer  verge  of  the 
mountain,  the  valley  far  beneath  came 
into  view,  with  intersecting  valleys  and 
transverse  ranges,  dense  with  the  growths 
of  primeval  wildernesses,  and  rugged  with 
the  tilted  strata  of  great  upheavals,  and 
with  chasms  cut  in  the  solid  rock  by 
centuries  of  erosion,  traces  of  some  re- 
mote cataclysmal  period,  registering  thus 
its  throes  and  turmoils.  The  blue  sky, 
seen  beyond  a gaunt  profile  of  one  of 
these  further  summits  that  defined  its 
craggy  serrated  edge  against  the  ultimate 
distances  of  the  western  heavens, seemed  of 
a singularly  suave  tint,  incongruous  with 
the  savagery  of  the  scene,  which  clouds 
and  portents  of  storm  might  better  have 
befitted.  The  little  graveyard,  which  John 
Dundas  discerned  with  recognizing  eyes, 
albeit  they  had  never  before  rested  upon 
it,  was  revealed  suddenly,  lying  high  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gorge.  No  frost 
glimmered  now  on  the  lowly  mounds; 
the  flickering  autumnal  sunshine  loitered 
unafraid  amongst  them,  according  to  its 
languid  wont  for  many  a year.  Shadows 
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of  the  gray  unpainted  head-boards  lay 
on  the  withered  grass,  brown  and  crisp, 
with  never  a cicada  left  to  break  the 
deathlike  silence.  A tuft  of  red  leaves, 
vagrant  in  the  wind,  had  been  caught  on 
one  of  the  primitive  monuments,  and 
swayed  there  with  a decorative  effect. 
The  enclosure  seemed,  to  unaccustomed 
eyes,  of  small  compass,  and  few  the  deni- 
zens that  had  found  shelter  here  and  a 
resting-place,  but  it  numbered  all  the  dead 
of  the  country-side  for  many  a mile  and 
many  a year,  and  somehow  its  loneliness 
was  assuaged  to  a degree  by  the  reflection 
that  they  had  known  each  other  in  life, 
unlike  the  great  herds  of  cities,  and  that 
it  was  a common  fate  which  the  neigh- 
bors, huddled  together,  encountered  in 
company. 

It  had  no  discordant  effect  in  the  per- 
vasive sense  of  gloom,  of  mighty  antag- 
onistic forces  with  which  the  scene  was 
replete;  it  fostered  a realization  of  the 
pitiable  minuteness  and  helplessness  of 
human  nature  in  the  midst  of  the  vast- 
ness of  inanimate  nature  and  the  evi- 
dences of  infinite  lengths  of  forgotten 
time,  of  the  long  reaches  of  unimagined 
history,  eventful,  fateful,  which  the  land- 
scape at  once  suggested  and  revealed  and 
concealed. 

Like  the  sudden  flippant  clatter  of  cas- 
tanets in  the  pause  of  some  solemn  funer- 
al music  was  the  impression  given  by  the 
first  glimpse  along  the  winding  wood- 
land way  of  a great  flimsy  white  building, 
with  its  many  pillars,  its  tiers  of  piazzas, 
its  “observatory,”  its  band-stand,  its  gair- 
ish  intimations  of  the  giddy  gay  world  of 
a summer  hotel.  But,  alack!  it  too  had 
its  surfeit  of  woe. 

“The  guerillas  an’  bushwhackers  tuk 
it  out  on  the  old  hotel,  sure!”  observed 
Sim  Roxby,  by  way  of  introduction. 
“Thar  warn’t  much  fightin'  hyarabouts, 
an’  few  sure -enough  soldiers  ever  kem 
along.  But  wunst  in  a while  a band  o’ 
guerillas  went  through  like  a suddint 
wind  storm,  an’  I tell  ye  they  made  things 
wliurl  while  they  war  about  it.  They 
made  a sorter  barracks  o’  the  old  place. 
Looks  some  like  lightning  lied  struck  it.” 

He  had  reined  up  his  horse  about  one 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  edifice, 
where  the  weed  grown  gravelled  drive — 
carefully  tended  ten  years  agone — had 
diverged  from  the  straight  avenue  of 
poplars,  sweeping  in  a wide  circle  around 
to  the  broad  flight  of  steps. 
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“Though,”  he  qualified  abruptly,  as  if 
a sudden  thought  had  struck  him,  “ ef  ye 
air  countin’  on  buvin'  it,  a leetle  money 
spent  ter  keerful  purpose  will  go  a long 
way  toward  makin’  it  ez  good  ez  new.” 

His  companion  did  not  reply,  and  for 
the  first  time  Roxbv  cast  upon  him  a 
covert  glance  charged  with  the  curiosity 
which  would  have  been  earlier  and  more 
easily  aroused  in  another  man  by  the 
manner  of  the  stranger.  A letter  — in- 
frequent missive  in  his  experience  — 
had  come  from  an  ancient  companion  in 
arms,  his  former  colonel,  requesting  him 
in  behalf  of  a friend  of  the  old  command- 
er to  repair  to  the  railway  station,  thirty 
miles  distant,  to  meet  and  guide  this  pro- 
spective purchaser  of  the  old  hotel  to  the 
site  of  the  property.  And  now  as  he  look- 
ed at  him  the  suspicion  which  his  kind 
heart  had  not  been  quick  to  entertain  was 
seized  upon  by  his  alert  brain. 

“The  cunnel's  been  fooled  someliows,” 
he  said  to  himself. 

For  the  look  with  which  John  Duudas 
contemplated  the  place  was  not  the  gaze 
of  him  concerned  with  possible  invest- 
ment—with  the  problems  of  repair,  the 
details  of  the  glazier  and  the  painter  and 
the  plasterer.  The  mind  was  evidently 
neither  braced  for  resistance  nor  resigned 
to  despair,  as  behooves  one  smitten  by  the 
foreknowledge  of  the  certainty  of  the  ex- 
cess of  the  expenditures  over  the  esti- 
mates. Only  with  pensive  listless  mel- 
ancholy, void  of  any  intention,  his  eyes 
traversed  the  long  row£  of  open  doors, 
riven  by  rude  hands  from  their  locks, 
swinging  helplessly  to  and  fro  in  the 
wind,  and  giving  to  the  deserted  and  des- 
olate old  place  a spurious  air  of  motion 
and  life.  Many  of  the  shutters  had  been 
wrenched  from  their  hinges,  and  lay  rot- 
ting on  the  floors.  The  ballroom  win- 
dows caught  on  their  shattered  glass 
the  reflection  of  the  clouds,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  here  and  there  a wan  face  looked 
through  at  the  riders  wending  along 
the  weed-grown  path.  Where  so  many 
faces  had  been  what  wonder  that  a si- 
militude should  linger  in  the  loneliness! 
The  pale  face  seemed  to  draw  back  as  he 
looked  up  while  slowly  pacing  around 
the  drive.  A rabbit  sitting  motionless  on 
the  front  piazza  did  not  draw  back,  al- 
though observing  them  with  sedate  eyes 
as  he  poised  himself  upright  on  his 
haunches,  with  his  listless  fore  paws  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  it  occurred  to 
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Dundas  that  he  was  probably  unfamiliar 
with  the  presence  of  human  beings,  and 
bad  never  heard  the  crack  of  a gun.  A 
great  swirl  of  swallows  came  soaring  out 
of  the  big  kitchen  chimneys  and  circled 
in  the  sky,  darting  down  again  and  again 
upward.  Through  an  open  passageway 
was  a glimpse  of  a quadrangle,  with  its 
weed-grown  spaces  and  litter  of  yellow 
leaves.  A tawny  streak,  a red  fox,  sped 
through  it  as  lie  looked.  A half-moon, 
all  atilt,  hung  above  it.  He  saw  the  glim- 
mer through  the  bare  boughs  of  the  leaf- 
less locust-trees  here  and  there  still  stand- 
ing, although  outside  on  the  lawn  many 
a stump  bore  token  how  ruthlessly  the 
bush  whackers  had  furnished  their  fires. 

“ That  thar  moon's  a-liangin’  fur  rain,” 
said  the  mountaineer,  commenting  upon 
the  tilt  of  the  luminary,  which  lie  too  had 
glimpsed  as  they  passed  the  open  way. 

“I  ain't  s’prised  none  ef  we  hev  failin’ 
weather  agin  ’fore  day,  an’  the  man — by 
name  Morgan  Holden — that  hev  charge 
o’  the  hotel  property  can't  git  back  fur  a 
week  an'  better.” 

A vague  wonder  to  find  himself  so  sus- 
picious flitted  through  his  mind, along  with 
the  thought  that  perhaps  the  colonel  might 
have  reckoned  on  this  delay.  “Surely 
the  ruvers  down  yander  at  Knoxville  mus’ 
be  a-boomin',  with  all  this  wet  weather,” 
he  thought. 

Then  aloud:  “Morgan  Holden  he  went 
ter  Colbury  ter  'tend  ter  some  business  in 
court,  an’  the  ruvers  hev  riz  so  that,  what 
with  the  bredges  bein'  washed  away  an’ 
the  fords  so  onsartain  an'  tricky,  ke*ll  stay 
till  the  ruver  falls.  He  don’t  know  ye  war 
kernin’,  ye  see.  The  mail-rider  hev  quit, 
’count  o’  the  rise  in  the  ruver,  an'  thar's 
no  way  ter  git  word  ter  him.  Still,  ef 
ye  air  minded  ter  wait,  I’ll  be  powerful 
obligated  fur  yer  company  down  ter  my 
house  till  the  ruver  falls  an’  Holden  he 
gits  hack.” 

The  stranger  murmured  his  obligations, 
but  his  eyes  dwelt  lingeringly  upon  the 
old  hotel,  with  its  Hupping  doors  and  its 
shattered  windows.  Through  the  recur- 
rent vistas  of  these,  placed  opposite  in  the 
rooms,  came  again  broken  glimpses  of  the 
grassy  space  within  the  quadrangle,  with 
its  leafless  locust-trees,  first  of  all  to  yield 
their  foliage  to  the  autumn  wind,  where 
a tiny  owl  was  shrilling  stridulously  uu- 
der  the  lonely  red  sky  and  the  melan- 
choly moon. 

“ Hed  ye  'lowed  ter  put  up  at  the  old 
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hotel  ?”  asked  Roxby,  some  inherent 
quickness  supplying  the  lack  of  a defi- 
nite answer. 

For  the  first  time  the  stranger  turned 
upon  him  a look  more  expressive  than 
the^  casual  fragmentary  attention  with 
which  he  had  half  heeded,  half  ignored 
his  talk  since  their  first  encounter  at  the 
railway  station. 

“A  simple  fellow,  but  good  as  gold,” 
was  the  phrase  with  wrhich  Simeon  Roxby 
had  been  commended  as  guide  and  in 
some  sort  guard. 

“Not  so  simple,  perhaps,”  the  sophisti- 
cated man  thought  as  their  eyes  met.  Not 
so  simple  but  that  the  truth  must  serve. 
“The  colonel  thought  it  might  be  best,” 
he  replied,  more  alert  to  the  present  mo- 
ment than  his  languid  preoccupation  had 
heretofore  permitted. 

The  answer  was  good  as  far  as  it  went. 
A few  days  speut  in  the  old  hostelry  cer- 
tainly would  serve  well  to  acquaint  the 
prospective  purchaser  with  its  actual  con- 
dition and  the  measures  and  means  need- 
ed for  its  repair;  but  as  Sim  Roxby  stood 
there,  with  the  cry  of  the  owl  shrilling  in 
the  desert  air,  the  lonely  red  sky,  the  om- 
inous tilted  moon,  the  doors  drearily  flap- 
ping to  and  fro  as  the  wiud  stole  into  the 
forlorn  and  empty  place  and  sped  back 
affrighted,  he  marvelled  at  the  refuge  con- 
templated. 

“I  believe  there  is  some  of  the  furni- 
ture here  yet.  We  could  contrive  to  set 
up  a bed  from  what  is  left.  The  colonel 
could  make  it  all  right  with  Holden,  and 
I could  stay  a day  or  two,  as  we  origi- 
nally planned.” 

\“  Ye-es.  I don't  mind  Holden:  a man 
ain’t  much  in  charge  of  a place  ez  ’ain’t 
got  a lock  or  a key  ter  bless  itself  with, 
an’  takes  the  owel  an’  the  fox  an’  the 
gopher  fur  boarders;  but,  ennvhow,  kem 
with  me  home  ter  supper.  Mill’cent  will 
hev  it  ready  by  now  ennyhows,  an’  ye 
need  suthin’  hearty  an’  hot  ter  stiffen  ye 
up  ter  move  inter  sech  quarters  ez  these.” 
Dundas  hesitated,  but  the-  mountaineer 
had  already  taken  assent  for  granted,  and 
pushed  his  horse  into  a sharp  trot.  Evi- 
dently a refusal  was  not  in  order.  Dun- 
das pressed  forward,  and  they  rode  to- 
gether along  the  winding  way  past  the 
tenpin  alley,  its  long  low  roof  half  hid- 
den in  the  encroaching  undergrowth 
springing  up  apace  beneath  the  great 
trees;  past  the  stables;  past  a line  of  sum- 
mer cottages,  strangely  staring  of  aspect 
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out  of  the  yawning  doors  and  windows, 
giving,  instead  of  an  impression  of  va- 
cancy, a sense  of  covert  watching,  of  secret 
occupancy.  If  one's  glances  were  only 
quick  enough,  were  there  not  faces  pressed 
to  those  shattered  panes — scarcely  seen — 
swiftly  withdrawn? 

He  was  in  a desert;  he  had  hardly 
been  so  utterly  alone  in  all  his  life  ; yet 
he  bore  through  the  empty  place  a feeling 
of  espionage,  and  ever  and  anon  he  glanced 
keenly  at  the  overgrowui  lawns,  with  their 
deepening  drifts  of  autumn  leaves,  at  the 
staring  windows  and  flaring  doors,  which 
emitted  sometimes  sudden  creaking  Avails 
in  the  silence,  as  if  he  sought  to  assure 
himself  of  the  vacancy  of  which  his  mind 
took  cognizance  and  yet  all  his  senses 
denied. 

Little  of  his  sentiment,  although  sedu- 
lously cloaked,  wTas  lost  on  Sim  Roxby; 
and  lie  was  aware,  too,  in  some  subtle 
way,  of  the  relief  his  guest  experienced 
when  they  plunged  into  the  darkening 
forest  and  left  the  forlorn  place  behind 
them.  The  clearing  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  was  situated  seemed  an  oasis 
of  light  in  the  desert  of  night  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  lay.  From  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  forest  Dundas  saw,  through 
the  vistas  of  the  giant  trees,  the  cluster- 
ing cottages,  the  great  hotel,  gables  and 
chimneys  and  tower,  stark  and  distinct  as 
in  some  weird  dream-liglit  in  the  encir- 
cling gloom.  The  after-glow  of  sunset 
was  still  aflare  on  the  western  windows; 
the  whole  empty  place  was  alight  with  a 
reminiscence  of  its  old  aspect— its  old  gay 
life.  Who  knows  what  memories  were 
as  talk  there — what  semblance  of  former 
times?  What  might  not  the  darkness 
foster,  the  impunity  of  desertion,  the 
associations  that  peopled  the  place  with 
almost  the  strength  of  human  occupancy 
itself?  Who  knows — wrho  knows? 

He  remembered  the  scene  afterward, 
the  impression  he  received.  And  from 
this,  he  thought,  arose  his  regret  for  his 
decision  to  take  up  here  his  abiding-place. 

The  forest  shut  out  the  illumined  land- 
scape, and  the  night  seemed  indeed  at 
hand  ; the  gigantic  boles  of  the  trees 
loomed  through  the  encompassing  gloom, 
that  wyas  yet  a semitransparent  medium, 
like  some  dark  but  clear  fluid  through 
which  objects  were  dimly  visible,  albeit 
tinged  with  its  own  sombre  hue.  The 
lank,  rawboned  sorrel  had  set  a sharp 
pace,  to  which  the  chestnut,  after  momen- 
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tary  lagging,  as  if  weary  with  the  day’s 
travel, responded  briskly.  He  had  received 
in  some  way  an  intimation  that  his  com- 
panion’s corn-crib  was  near  at  hand,  and 
if  he  had  not  deduced  from  these  premises 
the  probability  of  sharing  his  fare,  his 
mental  processes  served  him  quite  as 
well  as  reason,  and  brought  him  to  the 
same  result.  On  and  on  they  sped,  neck 
and  neck,  through  the  darkening  woods; 
fire  flashed  now  and  again  from  their 
iron-shod  hoofs;  often  a splash  and  a 
shower  of  drops  told  of  a swift  dashing 
through  the  mud-lioles  that  recent  rains 
had  fostered  in  the  shallows.  The  dank 
odor  of  dripping  boughs  came  on  the  clear 
air.  Once  the  chestnut  shied  from  a sud- 
den strange  shining  point  springing  up 
in  the  darkness  close  at  hand,  which  the 
country-bred  horse  discriminated  as  fox- 
fire, and  kept  steadily  on,  unmindful  of 
the  rotting  log  where  it  glowed.  Far  in 
advance,  in  the  dank  depths  of  the  woods, 
a will-o’-the-wisp  danced  and  flickered 
and  lured  the  traveller’s  eye.  The 
stranger  was  not  sure  of  the  different 
quality  of  another  light,  springing  up 
down  a vista  as  the  road  turned,  until 
the  sorrel,  making  a tremendous  spurt, 
headed  for  it,  uttering  a joyous  neigh  at 
the  sight. 

The  deep -voiced  barking  of  hounds 
rose  melodiously  on  the  silence,  and  as 
the  horses  burst  out  of  the  woods  into 
a small  clearing,  Dundas  beheld  in  the 
brighter  light  a half-dozen  of  the  animals 
nimbly  afoot  in  the  road,  one  springing 
over  the  fence,  another  in  the  act  of 
climbing,  his  fore  paws  on  the  topmost 
rail,  his  long  neck  stretched,  and  his  head 
turning  about  in  attitudes  of  observation. 
He  evidently  wished  to  assure  himself 
whether  the  excitement  of  his  friends 
was  warranted  by  the  facts  before  lie 
troubled  himself  to  vault  over  the  fence. 
Three  or  four  still  lingered  near  the  door, 
fawning  about  a girl  who  stood  on  the 
porch.  Her  pose  was  alert,  expectant ; 
a fire  in  the  door-yard,  where  the  domes- 
tic manufacture  of  soap  had  been  in  prog- 
ress, cast  a red  light  on  the  house, 
its  appurtenances,  the  great  dark  forest 
looming  all  around,  and,  more  than  the 
glow  of  the  hearth  within,  lighted  up  the 
central  figure  of  the  scene.  She  was  tall, 
straight,  and  strong;  a wealth  of  fair  hair 
was  clustered  in  a knot  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  and  fleecy  tendrils  fell  over  her 
brow;  on  it  was  perched  a soldier's  cap; 
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and  certainly  more  gallant  and  fearless 
eyes  had  never  looked  out  from  under 
the  straight  stiff  brim.  Her  chin,  firm, 
round,  dimpled,  was  uplifted  as  she  raised 
her  head,  descrying  the  horsemen’s  ap- 
proach. She  wore  a full  dark  red  skirt, 
a dark  brown  waist,  and  around  her  neck 
was  twisted  a gray  cotton  kerchief,  faded 
to  a pale  ashen  hue,  whose  neutrality 
somehow  aided  the  delicate  brilliancy 
of  the  blended  roseate  and  pearly  tints 
of  her  blond  face.  Was  this  the  seer  of 
ghosts  — Dundas  marvelled  — this,  the 
Millicent  whose  pallid  and  troubled  phan- 
tom already  paced  the  foot-bridge? 

He  did  not  realize  that  he  had  drawn 
up  his  horse  suddenly  at  the  sight  of  her, 
nor  did  he  notice  that  his  host  had  dis- 
mounted, until  Box  by  was  at  the  chest- 
nut’s head,  ready  to  lead  the  animal  to 
supper  in  the  barn.  His  evident  sur- 
prise, his  preoccupation,  were  not  lost 
upon  Roxby,  however.  His  hand  hesi- 
tated on  the  girth  of  the  chestnut’s  saddle 
when  he  stood  between  the  two  horses  in 
the  barn.  He  had  half  intended  to  dis- 
regard the  stranger's  declination  of  his 
invitation,  and  stable  the  creature.  Then 
he  shook  his  head  slowly;  the  mystery 
that  hung  about  the  newcomer  was  not 
reassuring.  “ A heap  o’  triflin’  cattle 
’mongst  them  valley  men,”  he  said;  for 
the  war  had  been  in  some  sort  an 
education  to  his  simplicity.  “Let  him 
stay  whar  the  cunnel  spected  him 
ter  stay.  I ain’t  wantin’  no  stranger 
a-hangin’  round  about  Mill’cent,  nohow. 
Em’ry  Keenan  ain’t  a pattern  o’  perfec- 
tion, but  I be  toler’ble  well  acquainted 
with  the  cut  o’  his  foolishness,  an’  I know 
his  daddy  an’  mammy,  an’  both  sets  o’ 
gran ’daddies  and  graii’inammies,  an’  I 
could  tell  ye  exac'ly  which  one  the  crit- 
ter got  his  nose  an'  his  mouth  from,  an’ 
them  lean  slieep’s-eyes  o’  hisn,  an’  nigh 
every  tone  o’  his  voice.  Em’ry  never 
thunk  afore  ez  I set  store  on  bein’  ac- 
quainted with  him.  He  'lowed  I knowed 
him  too  well.” 

lie  laughed  as  he  glanced  through  the 
open  door  into  the  darkening  landscape. 
Horizontal  gray  clouds  were  slipping  fast 
across  the  pearly  spaces  of  the  sky.  The 
yellow  stubble  gleamed  amongst  the 
brown  earth  of  the  further  field,  still 
striped  with  its  furrows.  The  black  for- 
est encircled  the  little  cleared  space,  and 
a wind  was  astir  amongst  the  tree-tops. 

A white  star  gleamed  through  the  broken 
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clapboards  of  tlie  roof,  the  fire  still  flared 
under  the  soap-kettle  in  the  door-yard, 
and  the  silence  was  suddenly  smitten  by 
a high  cracked  old  voice,  which  told  him 
that  his  mother  had  perceived  the  dis- 
mounted stranger  at  the  gate,  and  was 
graciously  welcoming  him. 

She  had  come  to  the  door,  where  the 
girl  still  stood,  but  half  withdrawn  in  the 
shadow.  Dundas  silently  bowed  as  he 
passed  her,  following  his  aged  hostess 
into  the  low  room,  all  bedight  with  the 
firelight  of  a huge  chimney-place,  and 
comfortable  with  the  realization  of  a 
journey’s  end.  The  wilderness  might 
stretch  its  weary  miles  around,  the  weird 
wind  wander  in  the  solitudes,  the  star 
look  coldly  on  unmoved  by  aught  it  be- 
held, the  moon  show  sad  portents,  but  at 
the  door  they  all  failed,  for  here  waited 
rest  and  peace  and  human  companion- 
ship and  the  sense  of  home. 

“ Take  a cheer,  stranger,  an’  make  yer- 
sef  at  home.  Powerful  glad  ter  see  ye— 
war  ’feard  night  would  overtake  ye.  Ye 
fund  the  water  toler’ble  high  in  all  the 
creeks  an’  sech,  I reckon,  an’  fords  shifty 
an’  onsartain.  Yes,  sir.  Fall  rains  kem 
on  earlier’n  common,  an’  more’n  we  need. 
Wisht  we  could  divide  it  with  that  thar 
drought  we  bed  in  the  summer.  Craps 
war  cut  toler’ble  short,  sir  — toler’ble 
short.” 

Mrs.  Roxby’s  spectacles  beamed  upon 
him  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  be- 
nignity as  the  firelight  played  on  the 
lenses,  but  her  eyes  peering  over  them 
seemed  endowed  in  some  sort  with  inde- 
pendence of  outlook.  It  was  as  if  from 
behind  some  bland  mask  a critical  obser- 
vation was  poised  for  unbiassed  judgment. 
He  felt  in  some  degree  under  surveillance. 
But  when  a light  step  heralded  an  ap- 
proach he  looked  up,  regardless  of  the 
betrayal  of  interest,  and  bent  a steady 
gaze  upon  Millicent  as  she  paused  in  the 
doorway. 

And  as  she  stood  there,  distinct  in  the 
firelight  and  outlined  against  the  black 
background  of  the  night,  she  seemed 
some  modern  half-military  ideal  of  Diana, 
with  her  two  gaunt  deer-hounds  beside 
her,  the  rest  of  the  pack  vaguely  glimpsed 
at  her  heels  outside,  the  perfect  outline 
and  chiselling  of  her  features,  her  fine, 
strong,  supple  figure,  the  look  of  steady 
courage  in  her  eyes,  and  the  soldier’s  cap 
on  her  fair  hair.  Her  face  so  impressed 
itself  upon  his  mind  that  he  seemed  to 
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have  seen  her  often.  It  was  some  resem- 
blance to  a picture  of  a vivandiere,  doubt- 
less, in  a foreign  gallery — he  could  not 
say  when  or  where;  a remnant  of  a tour- 
ist’s overcrowded  impressions;  a half- 
realized  reminiscence,  he  thought,  with 
an  uneasy  sense  of  recognition. 

“Hello,  MiH'cent!  home  agin!”  Roxby 
cried  in  cheery  greeting  as  lie  entered 
at  the  back  door  opposite.  “What  sorter 
top-knot  is  that  ye  got  on?”  he  demanded, 
looking  jocosely  at  her  head -gear. 

The  girl  put  up  her  hand  with  an  ex- 
pression of  horror.  A deep  red  flush 
dyed  her  cheek  as  she  touched  the  cap. 
“I  forgot  ’twar  thar,” she  murmured,  con- 
tritely. Then,  with  a sudden  rush  of 
anger  as  she  tore  it  off : “ ’Twar  granny's 
fault.  She  axed  me  ter  put  it  on,  so  ez 
ter  see  which  one  I looked  most  like.” 

“Stranger,”  quavered  the  old  woman, 
with  a painful  break  in  her  voice,  “I 
los’  fower  sons  in  the  war,  an’  MiH'cent 
liev  got  the  fambly  favor.” 

“ Ye  monght  hev  let  me  know  ez  I war 
a-perlitin’  round  in  this  hyar  men's  gear 
yit,”  the  girl  muttered,  as  she  hung  the 
cap  on  a prong  of  the  deer  antlers  on 
which  rested  the  rifle  of  the  master  of  the 
house. 

Roxby’s  face  had  clouded  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  four  sons  who  had  gone  out 
from  the  mountains  never  to  return,  leav- 
ing to  their  mother’s  aching  heart  only 
the  vague  comfort  of  an  elusive  resem- 
blance in  a girl's  face,  but  as  he  noted 
Millicent’s  pettish  manner,  and  divined 
her  mortification  because  of  her  unseem- 
ly head-gear  in  the  stranger’s  presence,  lie 
addressed  her  again  with  that  jocose  note 
without  which  he  seldom  spoke  to  her. 

“Warn’t  you-uns  apologizin’  ter  me 
t’other  day  fur  not  bein'  a nephew  'stiddier 
a niece?  Looked  sorter  like  a nepliew  ter- 
night.” 

She  shook  her  head,  covered  now  only 
with  its  own  charming  tresses  waving  in 
thick  undulations  to  the  coil  at  the  nape 
of  her  neck — a trifle  dishevelled  from  the 
rude  haste  with  which  the  cap  had  been 
torn  off. 

Roxby  had  seated  himself,  and  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  he  looked  up  at  her 
with  a teasing  jocularity,  such  as  oue 
might  assume  toward  a child. 

“ Ye  tear,”  he  declared,  with  affected  so- 
lemnity— “ ye  war  ’pologizin'  fur  not  bein' 
a nephew,  an’  ’lowed  ef  ye  war  a nephew 
we  could  go  aliuntin'  tergether,  an'  ye 
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could  holp  me  in  all  my  quar’ls  an’  fights. 
I been  aging  some  lately,  an’  ef  I war  ter 
go  ter  the  settlemint  an’  git  inter  a fight 
I mought  not  be  able  ter  hold  my  own. 
Think  what  ’twould  be  ter  a pore  old  man 
ter  hev  a dutiful  nephew  step  up  an’  ” — 
he  doubled  his  fists  and  squared  off — 
“ jes  let  daylight  through  some  o’  them 
cusses.  An’  didn’t  ye  say  ” — he  dropped 
his  belligerent  attitude  and  pointed  an  in- 
sistent finger  at  her,  as  if  to  fix  the  matter 
in  her  recollection — 44  ef  ye  war  a nephew 
’stiddier  a niece  ye  could  fire  a gun  ’thout 
shettin’  yer  eyes?  An’  I told  ye  then  ez 
that  would  mend  yer  aim  mightily.  I 
told  ye  that  I'd  be  powerful  mortified  ef  I 
bed  a nephew  ez  hed  ter  shet  his  eyes  ter 
keep  the  noise  outn  his  ears  wlienst  he 
fired  a rifle.  That  tale  would  go  mighty 
hard  with  me  at  the  settlemint.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  glowed  upon  him  with 
the  fixity  and  the  lustre  of  those  of  a 
child  who  is  entertained  and  absorbed  by 
an  elder’s  jovial  wiles.  A flash  of  laugh- 
ter broke  over  her  face,  and  the  low  gur- 
gling half-dreamy  sound  was  pleasant  to 
hear.  She  was  evidently  no  more  than 
a child  to  these  bereft  old  people,  and  by 
them  cherished  as  naught  else  on  earth. 

“An’  didn't  I tell  you-uns”  he  went 
on,  affecting  to  warm  to  the  discussion, 
and  in  reality  oblivious  of  the  presence  of 
the  guest— 44  didn't  I tell  ye  ez  how  ef  ye 
war  a nephew  ’stiddier  a niece  ye  wouldn't 
hev  sech  cattle  ez  Ern’ry  Keenan  a danglin’ 
round  underfoot,  like  a*  puppy  ye  can’t 
gin  away,  an’  that  won't  git  lost,  an’  ye 
’ain't  got  the  heart  ter  kill?” 

The  girl’s  lip  suddenly  curled  with 
scorn.  44  Yer  nephew  would  be  obligated 
ter  make  a chice  fur  marryin’  ’mongst 
these  hyar  mounting  gals—  Parmely  Lep- 
stone,  or  Bel  indy  M'ria  Matthews,  or  one 
o’  the  Windrow  gals.  Waal,  sir,  I’d 
ruther  be  yer  niece— even  ef  Em’ry  Kee- 
nan air  like  a puppy  underfoot,  that  ye 
can't  gin  away,  an'  won't  git  lost,  an’  ye 
'ain’t  got  the  heart  ter  kill.”  She  laughed 
again,  showing  her  white  teeth.  She 
evidently  relished  the  description  of  the 
persistent  adherence  of  poor  Emory  Kee- 
nan. vi  But  which  one  o’  these  hyar  gals 
would  ye  recommend  ter  yer  nephew  ter 
marry — ef  ye  hed  a nephew?’’ 

She  looked  at  him  with  flashing  eyes, 
conscious  of  having  propounded  a poser. 

He  hesitated  for  a moment.  Then  — 
4k  I'm  surrounded,”  he  said,  with  a laugh. 
liEz  I couldn't  find  a wife  fur  myself,  I 
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can’t  ondertake  ter  recommend  one  ter 
my  nephew.  Mighty  fine  boy  he’d  hev 
been,  an’  saa ft  spoken  an’  perlite  ter  aged 
men— not  sassy  an’  makin’  game  o’  old 
uncles  like  a niece.  Mighty  fine  boy!” 

44  Ye  air  welcome  ter  him,”  she  said, 
with  a simulation  of  scorn,  as  she  turned 
away  to  the  table. 

Whether  it  were  the  military  cap  that 
she  had  worn,  or  the  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  young  soldiers,  never  to  grow  old, 
who  had  gone  forth  from  this  humble 
abode  to  return  no  more,  there  was  still 
to  the  guest's  mind  the  suggestion  of  the 
vivandiere  about  her  as  she  set  the  table 
and  spread  upon  it  the  simple  fare.  To 
and  from  the  fireplace  she  was  followed 
by  two  or  three  of  the  younger  dogs, 
their  callowness  expressed  in  their  lack 
of  manners  and  perfervid  interest  in  the 
approaching  meal.  This  induced  their 
brief  journeys  back  and  forth,  albeit  em- 
barrassed by  their  physical  conformation, 
short  turns  on  four  legs  not  being  appar- 
ently the  easy  thing  it  would  seem  from 
so  much  youthful  suppleness.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  elder  hounds  did  not  suffer 
them  to  move,  but  they  looked  on  from 
erect  postures  about  the  hearth  with  glis- 
tening eyes  and  slobbering  jaws. 

Ever  and  anon  the  deep  blue  eyes  of 
Millicent  were  lifted  to  the  outer  gloom, 
as  if  she  took  note  of  its  sinister  aspect. 
She  showed  scant  interest  in  the  stranger, 
whose  gaze  seldom  left  her  as  he  sat  be- 
side the  fire.  He  was  a handsome  man, 
his  face  and  figure  fully  revealed  in  the 
firelight,  and  it  might  have  been  that  he 
felt  a certain  pique,  an  unaccustomed 
slight,  in  that  his  presence  was  so  indif- 
ferent an  element  in  the  estimation  of 
any  young  and  comely  specimen  of  the 
feminine  sex.  Certainly  he  had  rarely 
encountered  such  absolute  preoccupation 
as  her  smiling  far-away  look  betokened 
as  she  went  back  and  forth  with  her 
young  canine  friends  at  her  heels,  or 
stood  at  the  table  deftly  slicing  the  salt- 
rising bread,  the  dogs  poised  skilfully 
upon  their  hind  legs  to  better  view  the 
appetizing  performance;  whenever  she 
turned  her  face  toward  them  they  laid 
their  heads  languishingly  askew,  as  if  to 
remind  her  that  supper  could  not  be  more 
fitly  bestowed  than  on  them.  One,  to 
steady  himself,  placed  unobserved  his 
fore  paw  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  his 
well-padded  toes  leaving  a vague  imprint 
as  of  fingers  upon  the  coarse  white  cloth; 
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but  John  Dundas  was  a sportsman,  and 
could  the  better  relax  a too  exacting1  nice- 
ty where  so  pleasant-featured  and  affable 
a beggar  was  concerned.  He  forgot  the 
turmoils  of  his  own  troubles  as  lie  gazed 
at  Mil  lice  lit,  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  soli- 
tudes without,  the  exile  from  his  accus- 
tomed sphere  of  culture  and  comfort,  the 
poverty  and  coarseness  of  her  surround- 
ings. He  was  once  more  sorry  that  he 
had  declined  a longer  lease  of  Roxby  \s 
hospitality,  and  it  was  in  his  mind  to  re- 
consider when  it  should  be  again  prof- 
fered. Her  attitude,  her  gesture,  her 
face,  her  environment,  all  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  beauty,  his  interest,  his  curi- 
osity, as  little  ever  had  done  heretofore. 
Slice  after  slice  of  the  firm  fragrant 
bread  was  deftly  cut  and  laid  on  the 
plate,  as  again  and  again  she  lifted  her 
eyes  with  a look  that  might  seem  to  ex- 
pect to  rest  on  summer  in  the  full  flush 
of  a June  noontide  without,  rather  than 
on  the  wan  wintry  night  sky  and  the  plun- 
dered quaking  woods,  while  the  robber 
wind  sped  on  his  raids  hither  and  thither 
so  swiftly  that  none  might  follow,  so 
stealthily  that  none  might  hinder.  A 
sudden  radiance  broke  upon  her  face,  a 
sudden  shadow  fell  on  the  firelit  floor, 
and  there  was  entering  at  the  doorway  a 
tall,  lithe  young  mountaineer,  whose  first 
glance,  animated  with  a responsive  bright- 
ness, was  for  the  girl,  but  whose  punctil- 
ious greeting  was  addressed  to  the  old 
woman. 

“Howdy,  Mis’  Roxby— howdy?  Air 
yer  rheumatics  mendin’  enny?”  he  de- 
manded, with  the  condolent  suavity  of  the 
would-be  son-in-law,  or  grandson-in-law, 
as  the  case  may  l>e.  And  he  hung  with  a 
transfixed  interest  upon  her  reply,  prolix 
and  discursive  according  to  the  wont  of 
those  who  cultivate  44  rheumatics,”  as  if 
each  separate  twinge  racked  his  own  sym- 
pathetic and  filial  sensibilities.  Not  until 
the  tale  was  ended  did  he  set  his  gun 
against  the  wall  and  advance  to  the  seat 
which  Roxby  had  indicated  with  the  end 
of  the  stick  he  was  whittling.  He  observed 
the  stranger  with  only  slight  interest,  till 
Dundas  drew  up  his  chair  opposite  at  the 
table.  There  the  light  from  the  tallow 
dip,  guttering  in  the  centre,  fell  upon  his 
handsome  face  and  eyes,  his  carefully 
tended  beard  and  hair,  his  immaculate 
cuffs  and  delicate  hand,  the  seal-ring  on 
his  taper  finger. 

“ Like  a gal,  by  gum!”  thought  Emory 


Keenan.  “Rings  on  his  fingers — yit  six 
feet  high!” 

He  looked  at  his  elders,  marvelling  that 
they  so  hospitably  repressed  the  disgust 
which  this  effeminate  adornment  must 
occasion,  forgetting  that  it  was  possible 
that  they  did  not  even  observe  it.  In  the 
gala-davs  of  the  old  hotel,  before  the  war, 
they  had  seen  much  “finicking  finery” 
in  garb  and  equipage  and  habits  affected 
by  the  jeunesse  doree  which  frequented  the 
place  in  those  halcyon  times,  and  were 
accustomed  to  such  details.  It  might  be 
that  they  and  Millicent  approved  such 
flimsy  daintiness.  He  began  to  fume  in- 
wardly with  a sense  of  inferiority  in  her 
estimation.  One  of  his  fingers  bad  been 
frosted  last  winter,  and  with  the  first 
twinge  of  cold  weather  it  was  beginning 
to  look  very  red  and  sad  and  clumsy,  as 
if  it  had  just  remembered  its  ancient  woe; 
he  glanced  from  it  once  more  at  the  deli- 
cate ringed  hand  of  the  stranger. 

Dundas  was  looking  up  with  a slow, 
deferential,  decorous  smile  that  neverthe- 
less lightened  and  transfigured  his  ex- 
pression. It  seemed  somehow  communi- 
cated to  Millicent’s  face  as  she  looked  down 
at  him  from  beneath  her  white  eyelids 
and  long-fringed  dark  lashes,  for  she  was 
standing  beside  him,  handing  him  the 
plate  of  bread.  Then,  still  smiling,  she 
passed  noiselessly  on  to  the  others. 

Emory  was  indeed  clumsy,  for  he  had 
stretched  his  hand  downward  to  offer  a 
morsel  to  a friend  of  his  under  the  table 
— he  was  on  terms  of  exceeding  amity 
with  the  four-footed  members  of  the 
household — and  in  his  absorption  not 
wit!  id  rawing  it  as  swiftly  as  one  accus- 
tomed to  canine  manners  should  do,  he 
had  his  frosted  finger  well  mumbled  be- 
fore he  could,  as  it  were,  repossess  him- 
self of  it. 

“I  wonder  what  they  charge  fur  iron 
over  yander  at  the  settlemint,  Em’ry?”  ob- 
served Sim  Roxby  presently. 

44  Dun’no\sir,”  responded  Emory, glum- 
ly, his  sombre  black  eyes  full  of  smoul- 
dering fire — “hevin’  no  call  ter  know, 
ez  I ain’t  no  blacksmith.” 

“I  war  jes  wonderin’  ef  ten  penny  nails 
didn’t  cost  toler’ble  high  ez  reg’lar  feed,” 
observed  Roxbv.  gravely. 

But  his  mother  laughed  out  with  a 
gleeful  cracked  treble,  always  a ready  se- 
quence of  her  son’s  rustic  sallies.  “ He 
got  ye  that  time,  Ern’ry,”  she  cried. 

A forced  smile  crossed  Emory’s  face. 
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He  tossed  back  Ins  tangled  dark  hair  with 
a gasp  that  was  like  the  snort  of  an  un- 
ruly horse  submitting1  to  the  inevitable, 
but  with  restive  projects  in  his  brain.  “I 
let  the  dog  hyar  ketch  my  finger  whilst 
feedin'  him,”  lie  said.  His  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  the  ten  penny  expression  was 
complete;  but  he  added,  his  darker  mood 
recurring  instantly,  “An1,  Mis'  Roxby,  I 
hev  put  a stop  ter  them  ez  hev  tuk  ter 
callin’  me  Em’ly,  I hev.” 

The  old  woman  looked  up,  her  small 
wrinkled  mouth  round  and  amazed.  “7 
never  called  ye  Emijy,”  she  declared. 

Swift  repentance  seized  him. 

“ Naw,  ’in.”  he  said, with  hurried  acqui- 
escence. “ I ’lowed  ye  did.” 

“ I didn’t,”  said  the  old  woman.  “But 
ef  I war  ter  find  it  toothsome  ter  call  ye 
‘Etnilv,’  I dun’no’  how  ye  air  goin'  ter 
pervent  it.  Ye  can't  go  gunnin’  fur  me, 
like  ye  done  fur  the  men  at  the  mill,  fur 
callin’  ye  ‘ Em'lv.’  ” 

“ Law.  Mis’  Roxbv!”  he  could  only  ex- 
claim, in  his  horror  and  contrition  at  this 
picture  he  had  thus  conjured  up.  “Ye 
air  welcome  ter  call  me  ennything  ye  air 
a mind  ter,”  he  protested. 

And  then  he  gasped  once  more.  The 
eyes  of  the  guest,  contemptuous,  amused, 
seeing  through  him,  were  tixed  upon  him. 
And  he  himself  had  furnished  the  lily- 
handed stranger  with  the  information  that 
he  had  been  stigmatized  “Em’ly”  in  the 
banter  of  his  associates,  until  he  had  taken 
up  arms,  as  it  were,  to  repress  this  con- 
tempt. 

“It  takes  powerful  little  ter  put  ye 
down,  Em'ry,”  said  Roxby,  with  rallying 
laughter.  “ Mam  hev  sent  ye  skedaddlin’ 
in  no  time  at  all.  I don’t  b'lieve  the  Lord 
made  woman  outn  the  man's  rib.  He 
made  her  outn  the  man’s  backbone:  fur 
the  man  'ain't  bed  none  ter  speak  of  sence.” 

Mil  lice nt,  with  a low  gurgle  of  laughter, 
sat  down  beside  Emory  at  the  table,  and 
fixed  her  eyes,  softly  lighted  with  mirth, 
upon  him.  The  others  too  had  laughed, 
the  stranger  with  a flattering  intonation, 
but  young  Keenan  looked  at  her  with  a 
dumb  appealing  humility  that  did  not  al- 
together fail  of  its  effect,  for  she  busied 
herself  to  help  his  plate  with  an  air  of 
proprietorship  as  if  he  were  a child,  and 
returned  it  with  a smile  very  radiant  and 
sufficient  at  close  range.  She  then  ad- 
dressed herself  to  her  own  meal.  The 
younger  dogs  under  the  table  ceased  to  beg, 
and  gambolled  and  gnawed  and  tugged 
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at  her  stout  little  shoes,  the  sound  of 
their  callow  mirthful  growls  rising  occa- 
sionally above  the  talk.  Sometimes  she 
rose  again  to  wait  on  the  table,  when  they 
came  leaping  out  after  her,  jumping  and 
catching  at  her  skirts,  now  and  then  cast- 
ing themselves  on  the  ground  prone  before 
her  feet,  and  rolling  over  and  over  in  the 
sheer  joy  of  existence. 

The  stranger  took  little  part  in  the  talk 
at  the  table.  Never  a question  was  asked 
him  as  to  his  mission  in  the  mountains, 
or  the  length  of  his  stay,  his  vocation,  or 
his  home.  That  extreme  courtesy  of  the 
mountaineers,  exemplified  in  their  singu- 
lar abstinence  from  any  expressions  of 
curiosity,  accepted  such  account  of  him- 
self as  lie  had  volunteered,  and  asked  for 
no  more.  In  the  face  of  this  standard  of 
manners  any  inquisitiveness  on  his  part, 
such  a s might  have  elicited  points  of  in- 
terest for  his  merely  momentary  enter- 
tainment, was  tabooed.  Nevertheless,  si- 
lent though  he  was  for  the  most  part,  the 
relish  with  which  lie  listened,  liis  half  cov- 
ert interest  in  the  girl,  his  quick  observa- 
tion of  the  others,  the  sudden  very  appar- 
ent enlivening  of  his  moral  atmosphere, 
betokened  that  his  quarters  were  not  dis- 
pleasing to  him.  It  seemed  only  a short 
time  before  the  meal  was  ended  and 
the  circle  all,  save  Millicent,  with  pipes 
alight  before  the  fire  again.  The  dogs, 
well  fed,  had  ranged  themselves  on  the 
glowing  hearth,  lying  prone  on  the  hot 
stones;  one  old  hound,  however,  who  con- 
served the  air  of  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation, sat  upright  and  nodded  from  time 
to  time,  now  and  again  losing  his  balance 
and  tipping  forward  in  a truly  human 
fashion,  then  gazing  round  on  the  circle 
with  an  open  luminous  eye,  as  who  should 
say  he  had  not  slept. 

It  was  all  very  cheerful  within,  but 
outside  the  wind  still  blared  mournfully. 
Once  more  Dundas  regretted  that  lie  had 
declined  the  invitation  to  remain,  and  Jt 
was  with  a somewhat  tentative  intention 
that  he  made  a motion  to  return  to  the 
hotel.  But  his  host  seemed  to  regard  his 
resolution  as  final,  and  rose  with  a re- 
gret, not  an  insistence.  The  two  women 
stared  in  silent  amazement  at  the  mere 
idea  of  his  camping  out.  as  it  were,  in  the 
old  hotel.  The  ascendency  of  male  gov- 
ernment here,  notwithstanding  Roxhy's 
assertion  that  Eve  was  made  of  Adam's 
backbone,  was  very  apparent  in  their 
silent  acquiescence  and  the  alacrity  with 
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. which  they  began  to  collect  various  ar- 
ticles, according  to  his  directions,  to  make 
tli e stranger’s  stay  more  comfortable. 

“ Em’ry  kin  go  along  an1  liolp,”  he 
said,  heartlessly;  for  poor  Emory’s  joy  in 
perceiving  that  the  guest  was  not  a fix- 
ture,  and  that  his  presence  was  not  to 
be  an  embargo  on  any  word  between 
himself  and  Millieent  during  the  entire 
evening,  was  pitiably  manifest.  But  the 
situation  was  still  not  without  its  com- 
forts, since  Dundas  was  to  go  too.  Hence 
lie  was  not  poor  company  when  once  in 
the  saddle,  and  was  civil  to  a degree  of 
which  his  former  dismayed  surliness  had 
given  no  promise. 

Night  had  become  a definite  element. 
The  twilight  had  fled.  Above  their  heads 
as  they  galloped  through  the  dank  woods 
the  bare  boughs  of  the  trees  clashed  to- 
gether— so  high  above  their  heads  that  to 
the  town  man,  unaccustomed  to  these 
great  growths,  the  sound  seemed  not  of 
the  vicinage,  but  unfamiliar,  uncanny, 
and  more  than  once  he  checked  his  horse 
to  listen.  As  they  approached  the  verge 
and  overlooked  the  valley  and  beheld  the 
sky,  the  sense  of  the  predominance  of 
darkness  was  redoubled.  The  mountains 
gloomed  against  the  clearer  spaces,  but  a 
cloud,  deep  gray  with  curling  white  edges, 
was  coming  up  from  the  west,  with  an 
invisible  convoy  of  vague  films,  beneath 
which  the  stars,  gliminerfhg  white  points, 
disappeared  one  by  one.  The  swift  mo- 
tion of  this  aerial  fleet  sailing  with  the 
wind  might  be  inferred  from  the  seem- 
ingly hurried  pace  of  the  moon  making 
hard  for  the  west.  Still  bright  was  the 
illumined  segment,  but  despite  its  glitter 
the  shadowy  sphere  of  the  full  disk  was 
distinctly  visible,  its  dusky  field  spangled 
with  myriads  of  minute  golden  points. 
Down,  down  it  took  its  way  in  baste — in 
disordered  fright,  it  seemed,  as  if  it  had  no 
heart  to  witness  the  storm  which  the  wind 
and  the  clouds  foreboded — to  fairer  skies 
somewhere  behind  those  western  moun- 
tains. Soon  even  its  vague  light  would 
encroach  no  more  upon  the  darkness. 
The  great  hotel  would  be  invisible,  an- 
nihilated as  it  were  in  the  gloom,  and 
not  even  thus  dimly  exist,  glimmering, 
alone,  forlorn,  so  incongruous  to  the  wil- 
derness that  it  seemed  even  now  some 
mere  figment  of  the  brain,  as  the  two 
horsemen  came  with  a freshened  burst  of 
speed  along  the  deserted  avenue  and  rein- 
ed up  beside  a small  gate  at  the  side. 
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“No  use  ter  ride  all  the  way  around,” 
observed  Emory  Keenan.  “Mought  jes 
ez  well  'light  an’  hitch  hvar.” 

The  moon  gave  him  the  escort  of  a great 
grotesque  shadow  as  he  threw  himself  from 
his  horse  and  passed  the  reins  over  a de- 
crepit hitehing-post  near  at  hand.  Then 
he  essayed  the  latch  of  the  small  gate. 
He  glanced  up  at  Dundas,  the  moonlight 
in  his  dark  eyes,  with  a smile  as  it  resist- 
ed his  strength. 

He  was  a fairly  good-looking  fellow 
when  rid  of  the  self-consciousness  of 
jealousy.  His  ey<?s,  mouth,  chin,  and 
nose,  acquired  from  reliable  and  recogniz- 
able sources,  were  good  features,  and  stat- 
uesque in  their  immobility  beneath  the 
drooping  curves  of  his  broad  soft  hat. 
He  was  tall,  with  the  slenderness  of  youth, 
despite  his  evident  weight  and  strength. 
He  was  long-waisted  and  lithe  and 
small  of  girth,  with  broad  square  shoul- 
ders, whose  play  of  muscles  as  he  strove 
with  the  gate  was  not  altogether  conceal- 
ed by  the  butternut  jeans  coat  belted  in 
with  li is  pistols  by  a broad  leather  belt. 
His  boots  reached  high  on  his  long  legs, 
and  jingled  with  a pair  of  huge  cavalry 
spurs.  His  stalwart  strength  seemed  as 
if  it  must  break  the  obdurate  gate  rather 
than  open  it,  but  finally,  with  a rasping 
creak,  dismally  loud  in  the  silence,  it 
swung  slowly  back. 

The  young  mountaineer  stood  silently 
gazing  at  the  red  rust  on  the  hinges. 

“ How  long  sence  this  gate  must  hev  been 
opened  afore?”  he  said,  again  looking  up 
at  Dundas  with  a smile. 

Somehow  the  words  struck  a chill  to 
the  stranger's  heart.  The  sense  of  the 
loneliness  of  the  place,  of  isolation,  filled 
him  with  a sort  of  awe.  The  night-bound 
wilderness  itself  was  not  more  daunting 
than  these  solitary  tiers  of  piazzas,  these 
vacant  series  of  rooms  and  corridors,  all 
instinct  with  vanished  human  presence, 
all  alert  with  echoes  of  human  voices.  A 
step,  a laugh,  a rustle  of  garments — he 
could  have  sworn  lie  heard  them  at  any 
open  doorway  as  lie  followed  his  guide 
along  the  dim  moonlit  veranda,  with  its 
pillars  duplicated  at  regular  intervals  by 
the  shadows  on  the  floor.  How  their  tread 
echoed  down  these  lonely  ways!  From 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house  he  heard 
Keenan’s  spurs  jangling,  his  soldierly 
stride  sounding  back  as  if  their  entrance 
had  roused  a barracks.  He  winced  once 
to  see  liis  own  shadow  with  its  stealthier 
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movement.  It  seemed  painfully  furtive. 
For  tlie  first  time  during  the  evening’  1 1 is 
jaded  mind,  that  had  instinctively  sought 
the  solace  of  contemplating  trifles,  revert- 
ed to  its  own  tormented  processes.  “Am 
I not  hiding?’’  he  said  to  himself,  in  a sort 
of  sarcastic  pity  of  his  plight. 

The  idea  seemed  never  to  enter  the 
mind  of  the  transparent  Keenan.  He 
laughed  out  gayly  as  they  turned  into  the 
weed-grown  quadrangle,  and  the  red  fox 
that  Dundas  had  earlier  observed  slipped 
past  him  with  affrighted  speed  and  dashed 
amongst  the  shadow^  of  the  overgrown 
shrubbery  of  the  old  lawn  without.  Again 
and  again  the  sound  rang  back  from  wall 
to  wall,  first  with  the  jollity  of  seeming 
imitation,  then  with  an  appalled  effect 
sinking  to  silence,  and  suddenly  rising 
again  in  a grewsome  staccato  that  sug- 
gested some  terrible  unearthly  laughter, 
and  bore  but  scant  resemblance  to  tl le 
hearty  mirth  which  had  evoked  it.  Kee- 
nan paused  and  looked  back  with  friendly 
gleaming  eyes.  “Oughter  been  a leetle 
handier  with  these  liyar  consarns,”  he 
said,  touching  the  pistols  in  his  belt. 

It  vaguely  occurred  to  Dundas  that  the 
young  man  went  strangely  heavily  armed 
for  an  evening  visit  at  a neighbor's  house. 
But  it  was  a lawless  country  and  lawless 
times,  and  the  sub-current  of  suggestion 
did  not  definitely  fix  itself  in  his  mind 
until  lie  remembered  it  later.  He  was 
looking  into  each  vacant  open  doorway, 
seeing  the  still  moonlight  starkly  white 
upon  the  floor;  the  cob  webbed  and  broken 
window-panes,  through  which  a section 
of  leafless  trees  beyond  was  visible;  bits 
of  furniture  here  and  there,  broken  by  the 
vandalism  of  the  guerillas.  Now  and 
then  a scurrying  movement  told  of  a 
gopher,  hiding  too,  and  on  one  mantel- 
piece, the  black  fireplace  yawning  below, 
sat  a tiny  tawny -tinted  owl,  whose  mo- 
tionless bead  like  eyes  met  his  with  a 
stare  of  stolid  surprise.  After  he  had 
passed,  its  sudden  ill  omened  cry  set  the 
silence  to  shuddering. 

Keenan,  leading  the  wav,  paused  in 
displeasure.  “ I wisht  I bed  viewed  that 
critter,”  he  said,  glumly.  “I'd  hev  pur- 
vented  that  screech  in’  ter  call  the  devil, 
sure.  It's  jes  a certain  sign  o'  death.” 

He  was  about  to  turn,  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance, perchance.  But  the  bird,  suffi- 
ciently fortunate  itself,  whatever  woe  it 
presaged  for  others,  suddenly  took  its 
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across  the  quadrangle,  and  when  they 
heard  its  cry  again  it  came  from  some 
remote  section  of  the  building,  with  a 
doleful  echo  as  a refrain. 

The  circumstance  was  soon  forgotten 
by  Keenan.  lie  seemed  a happy,  mer- 
curial, lucid  nature,  and  he  began  present- 
ly to  dwell  with  interest  on  the  availa- 
bility of  the  old  music-stand  in  the  centre 
of  the  square  as  a manger.  “Hyar,” 
he  said,  striking  the  roller)  old  structure 
with  a heavy  hand,  which  sent  a quiver 
and  thrill  through  all  the  timbers — 

“ hvar's  whar  the  guerillas  always  hitch- 
ed thar  beastises.  Thar  feed  an’  for- 
age war  piled  up  thar  on  the  fiddlers’ 
seats.  Ye  can’t  do  no  better'll  ter  pat- 
tern arter  them,  till  ye  git  ready  ter  hev 
fiddlers  an’  sech  a savvin’  away  in  hyar 
agin.” 

And  he  sauntered  away  from  the  little 
pavilion,  followed  by  Dundas,  who  had 
not  accepted  his  suggestion  of  a room  on 
the  first  floor  as  being  less  liable  to  leak- 
age, but  who  finally  made  choice  of  an 
inner  apartment  in  the  second  story.  He 
looked  hard  at  Keenan,  who  stood  in  the 
doorway  surveying  the  selection.  The 
room  opened  into  a cross  hall  which 
gave  upon  a broad  piazza  that  was  lat- 
ticed; tiny  squares  of  moonlight  were  all 
sharply  drawn  on  the  floor,  and,  seen 
through  a vista  of  gray  shadow,  seemed 
truly  of  a gilded  lustre.  From  the  win- 
dows of  this  room  on  a court-yard  no 
light  could  be  visible  to  any  passer-by 
w ithout.  Another  door  gave  on  an  in- 
ner gallery,  and  through  its  floor  a stair- 
case came  up  from  the  quadrangle  close 
to  the  threshold.  He  wondered  if  any 
of  these  features  were  of  possible  signifi- 
cance in  Keenan's  estimat  ion.  The  young 
mountaineer  turned  suddenly,  and  snatch- 
ing up  a handful  of  slats  broken  from  the 
shutters,  remarked, 

“ Let's  see  how  the  chimbly  draws — 
that's  the  main  p int.” 

There  was  no  defect  in  the  chimney’s 
constitution.  It  drew  admirably,  and 
with  the  white  and  red  flames  dancing 
in  the  fireplace,  two  or  three  chairs,  more 
or  less  disabled,  a table,  and  an  uphol- 
stered lounge  gathered  at  random  from 
the  rooms  at  hand,  the  possibility  of  so- 
journing comfortably  for  a few  days  in 
the  deserted  hostelry  seemed  amply  as- 
sured. 

Once  more  Dundas  gazed  fixedly  at  the 
face  of  the  young  mountaineer,  wdio  still 
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bent  on  one  knee  on  the  hearth,  watching 
with  smiling  eyes  the  triumphs  of  his  iire- 
making.  It  seemed  to  him  afterward  that 
his  judgment  was  strangely  at  fault;  he 
perceived  naught  of  import  in  the  shallow 
brightness  of  the  young  man’s  eyes,  like 
the  polished  surface  of  jet;  in  the  insta- 
bility of  his  jealousy,  his  anger;  in  his 
haphazard,  mercurial  temperament.  Once 
he  might  have  noted  how  flat  were  the 
spaces  beneath  the  eyes,  how  few  were 
the  lines  that  defined  the  lid,  the  socket, 
the  curve  of  the  cheek-bone,  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  and  how  expressionless.  It  was 
doubtless  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the 
fire,  the  clinging  desire  of  companionship, 
the  earnest  determination  to  be  content, 
pathetic  in  one  with  but  little  reason  for 
optimism,  that  caused  him  to  ignore  the 
vacillating  glancing  moods  that  succes- 
sively swayed  Keenan,  strong  while  they 
lasted,  but  with  scanty  augury  because  of 
their  evanescence.  He  was  like  some 
newly  discovered  property  in  physics  of 
untried  potentialities,  of  which  nothing  is 
ascertained  but  its  uncertainties. 

And  yet  he  seemed  to  Dundas  a simple 
country  fellow,  good-natured  in  the  main, 
unsuspicious,  and  helpful.  So,  giving  a 
long  sigh  of  relief  and  fatigue,  Dundas 
sank  down  in  one  of  the  large  arm-chairs 
that  had  once  done  duty  for  the  summer 
loungers  on  the  piazza. 

In  the  light  of  the  fire  Emory  was  once 
more  looking  at  him.  A certain  air  of 
distinction,  a grace  and  ease  of  move- 
ment, an  indescribable  quality  of  hearing 
which  he  could  not  discriminate,  yet 
which  he  instinctively  recognized  as  su- 
perior, offended  him  in  some  sort.  He 
noticed  again  the  ring  on  the  stranger's 
hand  as  he  drew  off  his  glove.  Gloves! 
Emory  Keenan  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  wearing  a petticoat.  Once 
more  the  fear  that  these  effeminate  graces 
found  favor  in  Millicent’s  estimation 
smote  upon  his  heart.  It  made  the  sur- 
face of  his  opaque  eyes  glisten  as  Dundas 
rose  and  took  up  a pipe  and  tobacco  pouch 
which  he  had  laid  on  the  mantel -piece,  his 
full  height  and  fine  figure  shown  in  the 
changed  posture. 

“ Ez  tall  ez  me,  ef  not  taller,  an’,  by 
gum  ! a good  thirty  pound  heavier,” 
Emory  reflected,  with  a growing  dismay 
that  lie  had  not  those  stalwart  claims  to 
precedence  in  height  and  weight  as  an  off- 
set to  the  smoother  fascinations  of  the 
st rai i ger’s  polish . 
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He  had  risen  hastily  to  his  feet.  He 
would  not  linger  to  smoke  fraternally 
over  the  fire,  and  thus  cement  friendly 
relations. 

“ I guided  him  hyar.  like  old  Sim  Rox- 
by  axed  me  ter  do,  an’  that's  all.  I ain't 
keerin’  ef  I never  lay  eyes  on  him  again.” 

“Going?’’  said  Dundas,  pleasantly,  no- 
ticing the  motion.  “ You'll  look  in  again, 
won’t  you?” 

“ Wunst  in  a while,  I reckon,”  drawled 
Keenan,  a trifle  thrown  off  his  balance  by 
this  courtesy. 

He  paused  at  the  door,  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder  for  a moment  at  the  il- 
lumined room,  then  stepped  out  into  the 
night,  leaving  the  tenant  of  the  lonely  old 
house  filling  his  pipe  by  the  fire. 

His  tread  rang  along  the  deserted  pi- 
azza, and  sudden  echoes  came  tramping 
down  the  vacant  halls  as  if  many  a deni- 
zen of  the  once  populous  place  was  once 
more  astir  within  its  walls.  Long  after 
Dundas  had  heard  him  spring  from  the 
lower  veranda  to  the  ground,  and  the 
rusty  gate  clang  behind  him,  vague  foot- 
falls were  audible  far  away,  and  were  still 
again,  and  once  more  a pattering  tread  in 
some  gaunt  and  empty  apartment  near  at 
hand,  faint  and  fainter  yet,  till  be  hardly 
knew  were  it  the  reverberations  of  sound 
or  fancy  that  held  his  senses  in  thrall. 

And  when  all  was  still  and  silent  at 
last  he  felt  less  solitary  than  when  these 
elusive  tokens  of  human  presence  were 
astir. 

Late,  late  he  sat  over  the  dwindling 
embers.  His  mind,  no  longer  diverted 
by  the  events  of  the  day,  recurred  with 
melancholy  persistence  to  a theme  which 
even  they,  although  fraught  with  novel- 
ty and  presage  of  danger,  had  not  alto- 
gether crowded  out.  And  as  the  sense 
of  peril  dulled,  the  craft  of  sophistry  grew 
clumsy.  Remorse  laid  hold  upon  him 
in  these  dim  watches  of  the  night.  Self- 
reproach  had  found  him  out  here,  de- 
fenceless so  far  from  the  specious  wiles 
and  ways  of  men.  All  the  line  of  prov- 
ocations seemed  slight,  seemed  naught, 
as  lie  reviewed  them  ami  balanced  them 
against  a human  life.  True,  it  was  not 
in  some  mad  quarrel  that  his  skill  had 
taken  it  and  had  served  to  keep  his  own 
— a duel,  a fair  furlit,  strictly  regular  ac- 
cording to  the  code  of  '*  honorable  men  ” 
for  ages  past— and  he  argued  that  it  was 
doubtless  but  the  morbid  sense  of  the  wild 
fastnesses  without,  the  illimitable  vast- 
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ness  of  the  black  night,  the  unutterable 
indurability  of  nature  to  the  in  (indices 
of  civilization,  which  made  it  taste  like 
murder.  lie  had  brought  away  even 
from  the  scene  of  action,  to  which  he  had 
gone  with  decorous  deliberation  — his 
worldly  affairs  arranged  for  the  possibil- 
ity of  death,  his  will  made,  his  volition 
surrendered,  and  his  sacred  honor  in  the 
hands  of  his  seconds — a humiliating  rec- 
ollection of  the  sudden  revulsion  of  the 
aspect  of  all  things:  the  criminal  sense  of 
haste  with  which  he  was  hurried  away 
after  that  first  straight  shot;  the  agitation, 
nay,  the  fright,  of  his  seconds;  their  eager- 
ness to  be  swiftly  rid  of  him,  their  insist- 
ence that  he  should  go  away  for  a time, 
get  out  of  the  country,  out  of  the  embar- 
rassing purview  of  the  law,  which  was 
prone  to  regard  the  matter  much  in  the 
same  light  as  he  himself  saw  it  now, 
and  which  had  an  ugly  trick  of  calling 
things  by  their  right  names  in  the  sin- 
cere phraseology  of  an  indictment.  And 
thus  it  was  that  he  was  here,  remote  from 
all  the  usual  lines  of  flight,  with  his  af- 
fectation of  being  a possible  purchaser 
for  the  old  hotel,  far  from  the  railroad, 
the  telegraph,  even  the  postal  service. 
Some  time  — soon,  indeed,  it  might  be, 
when  the  first  flush  of  excitement  and  in- 
dignation should  be  overpast,  and  the 
law,  like  a barking  dog  that  will  not  bite, 
should  have  noisily  exhausted  the  gamut 
of  its  devoirs— lie  would  go  back  and  live 
according  to  his  habit  in  his  wonted  place, 
as  did  other  men  whom  he  had  known 
to  be  u called  out,”  and  who  had  survived 
their  opponents.  Meantime  he  heard  the 
ash  crumble;  he  saw  the  lighted  room 
wane  from  glancing  yellow  to  a dull 
steady  red,  and  so  to  dusky  brown;  he 
marked  the  wind  rise,  and  die  away,  and 
come  again,  banging  the  doors  of  the 
empty  rooms,  and  setting  timbers  all 
strangely  to  creaking  as  under  sudden 
trampling  feet;  then  lift  into  the  air  with 
a rustling  sound  like  the  stir  of  garments 
and  the  flutter  of  wings,  calling  out 
weirdly  iu  the  great  voids  of  the  upper 
atmosphere. 

He  had  welcomed  the  sense  of  fatigue 
earlier  in  the  evening,  for  it  promised 
sleep.  Now  it  had  slipped  away  from 
him.  He  was  strong  and  young,  and  the 
burning  sensation  that  the  frosty  air  had 
left  on  his  face  was  the  only  token  of  the 
long  journey.  It  seemed  as  if  he  would 
never  sleep  again  as  he  lay  on  the  lounge 
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watching  the  gray  ash  gradually  over- 
grow the  embers,  till  presently  only  a 
vague  dull  glow  gave  intimation  of  the 
position  of  the  hearth  in  tiie  room.  And 
then,  bereft  of  this  dim  sense  of  compan- 
ionship, he  stared  wide-eyed  in  the  dark- 
ness, feeling  the  only  creature  alive  and 
awake  in  all  the  world.  No;  the  fox  was 
suddenly  barking  within  the  quadrangle 
— a strangely  wild  and  alien  tone.  And 
presently  he  heard  the  animal  trot  past 
his  door  on  the  piazza,  the  cushioned  foot- 
falls like  those  of  a swift  dog.  He  thought 
with  a certain  anxiety  of  the  tawnv  tiny 
owl  that  had  sat  like  a stuffed  ornament 
on  the  mantel  piece  of  a neighboring 
room,  and  he  listened  with  a quaking 
vicarious  presentiment  of  woe  for  the 
sounds  of  capture  and  despair.  He  was 
sensible  of  waiting  and  hoping  for  the 
fox's  bootless  return,  when  he  suddenly 
lost  consciousness. 

How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  know, 
but  it  seemed  only  a momentary  respite 
from  the  torture  of  consciousness,  when, 
still  in  the  darkness,  a thousand  tremu- 
lous penetrating  sounds  were  astir,  and 
with  a great  start  he  recognized  the  rain 
on  the  roof.  It  was  coming  down  in 
steady  torrents  that  made  the  house  rock 
before  the  tumult  of  his  plunging  heart 
was  still,  and  he  was  longing  again  for 
the  forgetfulness  of  sleep.  In  vain.  The 
hours  dragged  by;  the  windows  slowly, 
slowly  defined  their  dull  gray  squares 
against  the  dull  gray  day  dawning  with- 
out. The  walls  that  had  been  left  with 
only  the  first  dark  coat  of  plaster,  await- 
ing another  season  for  the  final  decora- 
tion, showed  their  drapings  of  cobweb, 
and  the  names  and  pencilled  scribblings 
with  which  the  fancy  of  transient  bush- 
whackers had  chosen  to  deface  them. 

The  locust-trees  within  the  quadrangle 
drearily  tossed  their  branches  to  and  fro 
in  the  wind,  the  bark  very  black  and  dis- 
tinct against  the  persistent  gray  lines  of 
rain  and  the  white  walls  of  the  gallericd 
buildings  opposite : the  gutters  were  flush, 
roaring  along  like  miniature  torrents  ; 
nowhere  was  the  fox  or  the  owl  to  be 
seen.  Somehow  their  presence  would 
have  been  a relief— the  sight  of  any  liv- 
ing thing  reassuring.  As  he  walked 
slowly  along  the  deserted  piazzas,  in  turn- 
ing sudden  corners,  again  and  again  he 
paused,  expecting  that  something,  some 
one,  was  approaching  to  meet  him.  When 
at  last  he  mounted  his  horse,  who  had 
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neighed  gleefully  to  see  him,  and  rode 
away  through  the  -avenue  and,  along  the 
empty  ways  amongst  the  un tenanted 
summer  cottages,  all  the  drearier  and 
more  forlorn  because  of  the  rain,  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  left  an  aberration,  some  hide- 
ous dream,  behind,  instead  of  the  stark 
reality  of  the  gaunt  and  vacant  and  di- 
lapidated old  house. 

The  transition  to  the  glow  and  cheer 
of  Sim  Roxby’s  fireside  was  like  a rescue, 
a restoration.  The  smiling  welcome  in 
the  women’s  eyes,  their  soft  drawling 
voices,  with  mellifluous  intonations  that 
gave  a value  to  each  commonplace  sim- 
ple word,  braced  his  nerves  like  a tonic. 
It  might  have  been  only  the  contrast  with 
the  recollections  of  the  night,  with  the 
prospect  visible  through  the  open  door— 
the  serried  lines  of  rain  dropping  aslant 
from  the  gray  sky  and  elusively  outlined 
against  the  dark  masses  of  leafless  woods 
that  encircled  the  clearing  ; the  door- 
yard  half  submerged  with  puddles  of  a 
clay -brown  tint,  embossed  always  with 
myriads  of  protruding  drops  of  rain  ; for 
however  they  melted  away  the  down- 
pour renewed  them,  and  to  the  eye  they 
were  stationary,  albeit  pervaded  with  a 
continual  tremor — but  somehow  he  wras 
cognizant  of  a certain  coddling  tender- 
ness in  the  old  woman’s  manner  that 
might  have  been  relished  by  a petted 
child,  an  unaffected  friendliness  in  the 
girl’s  clear  eyes.  They  made  him  sit 
close  to  the  great  wood  fire;  the  blue  and 
yellow  flames  gushed  out  from  the  piles 
of  hickory  logs,  and  the  bed  of  coals 
gleamed  at  red  and  white  heat  beneath. 
They  took  his  hat  to  carefully  dry  it,  and 
they  spread  out  his  cloak  on  two  chairs 
atone  side  of  the  room,  where  it  dismally 
dripped.  When  he  ventured  to  sneeze, 
Mrs.  Roxby  compounded  and  adminis- 
tered a “yerb  tea,”  a sovereign  remedy 
against  colds,  which  he  tasted  on  compul- 
sion and  in  great  doubt,  and  swallowed 
with  alacrity  and  confidence,  finding  its 
basis  the  easily  recognizable  “toddy.” 
He  bad  little  knowledge  bow  white  and 
troubled  his  face  bad  looked  as  lie  came 
in  from  the  gray  day,  bow  strongly 
marked  were  those  lines  of  sharp  menial 
distress,  how  piteously  apparent  was  his 
mute  appeal  for  sympathy  and  comfort. 

“Mill’cent,”  said  the  old  woman  in  the 
shed-room,  as  they  washed  and  wiped  the 
dishes  after  the  cozy  breakfast  of  venison 
and  corn-dodgers  and  honey  and  milk, 
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“that  thar  man  hev  run  agin  the  law, 
sure’s  ye  air  born.” 

Millicent  turned  her  reflective  fair  face, 
that  seemed  whiter  and  more  delicate  in 
the  damp  dark  day,  and  looked  doubtfully 
out  over  the  fields,  where  the  water  ran  in 
steely  lines  in  the  furrows. 

“ Mus’  hev  been  by  accident  or  sutliiif. 
He  ain’t  no  hardened  sinner.” 

“Shucks!”  the  old  woman  commented 
upon  her  reluctant  acquiescence.  “ I ain’t 
keerin’  for  the  law!  ’Tain’t  none  o’  my 
job.  The  tomfool  men  make  an’  break 
it.  Ennybody  ez  hev  seen  this  war  air 
obleeged  to  take  note  o’  the  wickedness 
o’  men  in  gineral.  This  hyar  man  air  a 
sorter  pitiful  sinner,  an’  he  hev  got  a look 
in  his  eyes  that  plumb  teches  my  heart. 

I ’ain’t  got  no  call  ter  know  nuthin’  ’bout 
the  lawr,  bein’  a*’oman  an’  naterally  ig- 
norunt.  I dun’no’  ez  lie  hev  run  agin  it.” 

“Mus’  hev  been  by  accident,”  said  Mil- 
licent. dreamily,  still  gazing  over  the  sod- 
den fields. 

The  suspicion  did  nothing  to  diminish 
his  comfort  or  their  cordiality.  The  morn- 
ing dragged  by  without  change  in  the 
outer  aspects.  The  noontide  dinner  came 
and  went  without  Roxby  s return,  for  the 
report  of  the  washing  away  of  a bridge 
some  miles  distant  down  the  river  had 
early  called  him  out  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  to  verify  in  his  own  interests  the 
rumor,  since  he  had  expected  to  haul  liis 
wheat  to  the  settlement  the  ensuing  day. 
The  afternoon  found  the  desultory  talk 
still  in  progress  about  the  tire,  the  old 
woman  alternately  carding  cotton  and 
nodding  in  her  chair  in  the  corner;  the 
dogs  eying  the  stranger,  listening  much 
of  the  time  with  the  air  of  children  biking 
instruction,  only  occasionally  wandering 
out  of  doors,  the  floor  here  and  there 
bearing  the  damp  imprint  of  their  feet; 
and  Milliceut  on  her  knees  in  the  other 
corner,  the  firelight  on  her  bright  hair, 
her  delicate  cheek,  her  quickly  glancing 
eyes,  as  she  deftly  moulded  bullets. 

“Uncle  Sim  lied  ter  s’ render  his 
musket,”  she  explained,  “an’  he  ’ain't 
got.  no  ca’tridge-loadm’  gun  lef’.  So  he 
makes  out  with  his  old  muzzle -loadin’ 
rifle,  an’  I moulds  his  bullets  for  him 
rainy  days.” 

As  she  held  up  a moulded  ball  and 
dexterously  clipped  off  the  surplus  lead, 
the  gesture  was  so  culinary  in  its  delicacy 
that  one  of  the  dogs  in  front  of  the  fire 
extended  his  head,  making  a long  neck, 
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with  a tentative  sniff  and  a glistening’ 
gluttonous  eye. 

“ Ef  I swallered  onny  mo1  lead,  I 
wouldn't  take  it  hot,  Towse,”  slie  said, 
holding  out  the  bullet  for  canine  inspec- 
tion. “ ’Tain't  healthy  !" 

But  the  dog,  perceiving  the  nature  of 
the  commodity,  drew  back  with  a look  of 
deep  reproach,  rose  precipitately,  and  with 
a drooping  tail  went  out  skulkingly  into 
the  wet  gray  day. 

“ Towse  can't  abide  a bullet/’  she  ob- 
served, “ nor  nuthin'  ’bout  a gun.  He  got 
shot  wunst  a-huntin’,  an’  he  never  furgot 
it.  Jes  show  him  a gun  an’  he  ain't  no* 
whar  ter  be  seen — like  he  war  cotch  up 
in  the  clouds.” 

“Good  watch  dog,  I suppose,”  suggest- 
ed Du li das,  striving  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  her  talk. 

“Naw;  too  sp’ilt  for  a gvard-dog  — 
granny  coddled  him  so  whenst  he  got 
z shot.  He's  jes  vally'ble  fur  his  conversa- 
tion, I reckon,”  she  continued,  with  a 
smile  in  her  eyes.  “ I dun'no’  what  else, 
but  he  is  toler'ble  good  company.” 

The  other  dogs  pressed  about  her,  the 
heads  of  the  great  hounds  as  high  as  her 
own  as  she  sat  amongst  them  on  the 
door.  With  bright  eyes  and  knitted 
brows  they  followed  the  motions  of  pour- 
ing in  the  melted  metal,  the  lifting  of  the 
bullets  from  the  mould,  the  clipping  off 
of  the  surplus  lead,  and  the  flash  of  the 
keen  knife. 

Outside  the  sad  light  waned;  the  wind 
sighed  and  sighed;  the  dreary  rain  fell; 
the  trees  clashed  their  boughs  dolorously 
together,  and  their  turbulence  deadened 
the  sound  of  galloping  horses.  As  Dun- 
das  sat  and  gazed  at  the  girl's  intent 
head,  with  its  fleecy  tendrils  and  its  mas- 
sive coil,  the  great  hounds  beside  her, 
all  emblazoned  by  the  firelight  upon  the 
brown  wall  near  by,  with  the  vast  fire- 
place at  hand,  the  whole  less  like  reality 
than  some  artist's  pictured  fancy,  he 
knew  naught  of  a sudden  entrance,  until 
she  moved,  breaking  the  spell,  and  looked 
up  to  meet  the  displeasure  in  Roxbv’s 
eyes  and  the  dark  scowl  on  Emory  Kee- 
nan's face. 


That  night  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
north.  Morning  found  the  chilled  world 
still,  ice  where  the  water  had  lodged, 
all  the  trees  encased  in  glittering  garb 
that  followed  the  symmetry  alike  of 
every  bough  and  the  tiniest  twig,  and 
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made  splendid  the  splintered  remnants 
of  the  lightning-riven.  The  fields  were 
laced  across  from  furrow  to  furrow,  in 
which  the  frozen  water  still  stood  gleam- 
ing with  white  arabesques  which  had 
known  an  humbler  identity  as  stubble 
and  crab-grass;  the  sky  was  slate  colored, 
and  from  its  sad  tint  this  white  splendor 
gained  added  values  of  contrast.  When 
the  sun  should  shine  abroad  much  of  the 
effect  would  be  lost  in  the  too  dazzling 
glister:  but  the  sun  did  not  shine. 

All  day  the  gray  mood  held  unchanged. 
Night  was  imperceptibly  sifting  down 
upon  all  this  whiteness,  that  seemed  as 
if  it  would  not  be  obscured,  as  if  it  held 
within  itself  some  property  of  luminosity, 
when  Millicent,  a white  apron  tied  over 
her  golden  head,  improvising  a hood,  its 
superfluous  fulness  gathered  in  many 
folds  and  pleats  around  her  neck,  fichu- 
wise,  stood  beside  the  ice-draped  fodder- 
stack  and  essayed  with  half- numbed  hands 
to  insert  a tallow  dip  into  the  socket  of  a 
lantern,  all  incrusted  and  clumsy  with 
previous  drippings. 

“ I dun'no’  whether  I be  a-goiif  ter  need 
this  hyar  consarn  whilst  milkin’  or  no,” 
she  observed,  half  to  herself,  half  to  Em- 
ory, who,  chewing  a straw,  somewhat 
surlily  had  followed  her  out  for  a word 
apart.  “The  dusk  'pears  slow  ter-night, 
but  Spot's  mighty  late  coinin’  home,  an1 
old  Sue  air  fractious  an’  contrairy-mind- 
ed,  an'  feels  mighty  anxious  an’  oneasy 
’boutn  her  calf,  that's  ez  tall  ez  she  is 
nowadays,  an’  don't  keer  no  mo’  ’bout 
her  mammy  ’n  a half-grown  human  does. 

I tell  her  she  oughtn't  ter  be  mad  with 
me,  but  with  the  way  she  brung  up  her 
chile,  ez  won't  notice  her  now.” 

She  looked  up  with  a laugh,  her  eyes 
and  teeth  gleaming;  her  golden  hair  still 
showed  its  color  beneath  the  spotless 
whiteness  of  her  voluminous  head -gear, 
and  the  clear  tints  of  her  complexion 
seemed  all  the  more  delicate  and  fresh  in 
the  snowy  pallor  of  the  surroundings  and 
the  gray  ness  of  the  evening. 

*lI  reckon  I’d  better  take  it  along,” 
and  once  more  she  addressed  herself  to 
the  effort  to  insert  the  dip  into  the  lantern. 

Emory  hardly  heard.  His  pulse  was 
quick.  His  eye  glittered.  He  breathed 
bard  as,  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets, 
he  came  close  to  her. 

“Mill'cent,”  he  said,  “I  told  ye  the 
t'other  day  ez  ye  thunk  a heap  too  much 
o’  that  thar  stranger — ” 
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“An'  I tole  ye,  bubby,  that  I didn't 
think  untilin'  o’  nobody  but  you-uns,” 
she  interrupted,  with  an  effort  to  placate 
his  jealousy.  The  little  jocularity  which 
she  affected  dwindled  and  died  before  the 
steady  glow  of  his  gaze,  and  she  falter- 
ingly  looked  at  him,  her  unguided  hands 
futilely  fumbling  with  the  lantern. 

“Ye  can't  fool  me,'’  he  stoutly  assev- 
erated. “ Ye  think  mo’  o'  him  *n  o'  me, 
lease  ye  ’low  he  air  rich,  an’  book-lamed, 
an’  smooth -fingered,  an’  fin i fled  ez  a gal, 
an’  goin’  ter  buy  the  hotel.  I say,  hotel! 
Now  I'll  tell  ye  what  he  is — I'll  tell  ye! 
He's  a criminal.  He's  runnin’  from  the 
law.  He's  hidin’  in  the  old  hotel  that 
he's  purtendin’  ter  buy.” 

She  stared  wide-eyed  and  pallid,  breath- 
less and  waiting. 

He  interpreted  her  expression  as  doubt, 
denial. 

“It's  gospel  sure,”  he  cried.  “Fur 
this  very  evenin’  I met  a gang  o’  men  an’ 
the  sheriff's  deputy  down  yander  by  the 
sulphur  spring  ’bout  sundown,  an’  he 
'lowed  ez  they  war  a-sarchin’  fur  a crim- 
inal ez  war  skulkin’  round  hyarabout 
lately — ez  they  wanted  a man  fur  hevin’ 
c'mitted  murder.” 

“ But  ye  didn't  accuse  him,  surely;  ye 
lied  no  right  ter  s'picion  him.  Uncle 
Sim ! Oh  my  Lord ! Ye  surely  wouldn't ! 
Oh,  Uncle  Sim !” 

Her  tremulous  words  broke  into  a qua- 
vering cry  as  she  caught  his  arm  convul- 
sively. for  his  face  confirmed  her  fears. 
She  thrust  him  wildly  away,  and  started 
toward  the  house. 

“Ye  needn't  go  tattlin’  on  me,”  he 
said,  roughly  pushing  her  aside.  “I’ll 
tell  Mr.  Roxby  myself.  I ain't  ’shamed 
o’  what  I done.  I'll  tell  him.  I’ll  tell 
him  myself.”  And  animated  with  this 
intention  to  forestall  her  disclosure,  his 
long  strides  bore  him  swiftly  past  and 
into  the  house. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  lingered  there 
only  a moment  or  two,  for  Roxby  was  not 
at  the  cabin,  and  he  said  nothing  of  the 
quarrel  to  the  old  ’woman.  Already  his 
heart  had  revolted  against  his  treachery, 
and  then  there  came  to  him  the  further 
reflection  that  he  did  not  know  enough 
to  justify  suspicion.  Was  not  the  stran- 
ger furnished  with  the  fullest  credentials 
— a letter  to  Roxby  from  the  Colonel?  Per- 
haps he  had  allowed  his  jealousy  to  en- 
danger the  man,  to  place  him  in  jeopardy 
even  of  his  life  should  he  resist  arrest. 
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Keenan  tarried  at  the  house  merely  long 
enough  to  devise  a plausible  excuse  for 
his  sudden  excited  entrance,  and  then  took 
his  way  back  to  the  barn -yard. 

It  was  vacant.  The  cows  still  stood 
lowing  at  the  bars;  the  sheep  cowered 
together  in  their  shed  ; the  great  whitened 
cone  of  the  fodder-stack  gleamed  icily  in 
the  purple  air;  beside  it  lay  the  lantern 
where  Millicent  had  cast  it  aside.  She 
was  gone!  He  would  not  believe  it  till 
he  had  run  to  the  barn,  calling  her  name 
iri  the  shadowy  place,  while  the  horse  at 
his  manger  left  his  corn  to  look  over  the 
walls  of  his  stall  with  inquisitive  surprised 
eyes,  luminous  in  the  dusk.  He  searched 
the  hen-house,  where  the  fowls  on  their 
perches  crowded  close  because  of  the  chill 
of  the  evening.  He  even  ran  to  the  bars 
and  looked  down  across  the  narrow  ravine 
to  which  the  clearing  sloped.  Beyond 
the  chasmlike  gorge  he  saw  presently  on 
the  high  ascent  opposite  foot-prints  that 
had  broken  the  light  frostlike  coating  of 
ice  on  the  dead  leaves  and  moss — climbing 
foot  prints,  swift,  disordered.  He  looked 
back  again  at  the  lantern  where  she  had 
flung  it  in  her  haste.  Her  mission  was 
plain  now.  She  had  gone  to  warn  Dun- 
das.  She  had  taken  a direct  line  through 
the  woods.  She  hoped  to  forestall  the 
deputy  sheriff  and  his  posse,  following 
the  circuitous  mountain  road. 

Keenan's  lip  curled  in  triumph.  His 
heart  burned  hot  with  scornful  anger  and 
contempt  of  the  futility  of  her  effort. 

“ They're  there  afore  she  started !"  he  said, 
looking  up  at  the  aspects  of  the  hour 
shown  by  the  sky,  and  judging  of  the  in- 
terval since  the  encounter  by  the  spring. 
Through  a rift  in  the  gray  cloud  a star 
looked  down  with  an  icy  scintillation  and 
disappeared  again.  He  heard  a branch 
in  the  woods  snap  beneath  the  weight  of 
ice.  A light  sprang  into  the  window  of 
the  cabin  hard  by,  and  came  in  a great 
gush  of  orange-tinted  glow  out  into  the 
snowy  bleak  wintry  space.  He  suddenly 
leaped  over  the  fence  and  ran  like  a deer 
111  rough  the  w’oods. 

Millicent  too  had  been  swift.  He  had 
thought  to  overtake  her  before  lie  emerged 
from  the  woods  into  the  more  open  space 
wiiere  the  hotel  stood.  In  this  quarter 
the  cloud-break  had  been  greater.  Tow- 
ard the  west  a fading  amber  glow  still 
lingered  in  long  horizontal  bars  upon  the 
opaque  gray  sky.  The  white  mountains 
opposite  were  hung  with  purple  shadows 
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borrowed  from  a glimpse  of  sunset  some* 
where  far  away  over  the  valley  of  East 
Tennessee;  one  distant  lofty  range  was 
drawn  in  elusive  snowy  suggestions,  rath- 
er than  lines,  against  a green  space  of 
intense  yet  faint  tint.  The  moon,  now 
nearing  the  full,  hung  over  the  wooded 
valley,  and  aided  the  ice  and  the  crust  of 
snow  to  show  its  bleak,  wan,  wintry  as- 
pect; a tiny  spark  glowed  from  some  open 
door  of  an  isolated  home.  Over  it  all  a 
mist  was  rising  from  the  east,  drawing  its 
fleecy  but  opaque  curtain.  Already  it  had 
climbed  the  mountain  side  and  advanced, 
windless,  soundless,  overwhelming,  anni- 
hilating all  before  and  beneath  it.  The 
old  hotel  had  disappeared,  save  that  here 
and  there  a gaunt  gable  protruded  and 
was  withdrawn,  showed  once  more,  and 
once  more  was  submerged. 

A horse’s  head  suddenly  looking  out  of 
the  enveloping  mist  close  to  his  shoulder 
gave  him  the  first  intimation  of  the  ar- 
rival, the  secret  silent  waiting,  of  those 
whom  he  had  directed  hither.  That  the 
saddles  were  empty  he  saw  a moment 
later.  The  animals  stood  together  in  a 
row,  hitched  to  the  rack.  No  disturbance 
sounded  from  the  silent  building.  The 
event  was  in  abeyance.  The  fugitive  in 
hiding  was  doubtless  at  ease,  unsuspect- 
ing, while  the  noiseless  search  of  the 
officers  for  his  quarters  was  under  way. 

With  a thrill  of  excitement  Keenan 
crept  stealthily  through  an  open  passage 
and  into  the  old  grass- grown  spaces  of 
the  quadrangle.  Night  possessed  the 
place,  but  the  cloud  seemed  denser  than 
the  darkness.  He  was  somehow  sensible 
of  its  convolutions  as  he  stood  against 
the  wall  and  strained  his  eyes  into  the 
dusk.  Suddenly  it  was  penetrated  by  a 
mil  ley- white  glimmer,  a glimmer  dupli- 
cated at  equidistant  points,  each  fading 
as  its  successor  sprang  into  brilliance. 
The  next  moment  he  understood  its  sig- 
nificance. It  had  come  from  the  blurred 
windows  of  the  old  ballroom.  Millieent 
had  lighted  her  candle  as  she  searched  for 
the  fugitive’s  quarters;  she  was  passing 
down  the  length  of  the  old  house  on  the 
second  story,  and  suddenly  she  emerged 
upon  the  gallery.  She  shielded  the  fee- 
ble flicker  with  her  hand;  her  white- 
hooded  head  gleamed  as  with  an  aureola 
as  the  divergent  rays  rested  on  the  opaque 
mist;  and  now  she  clutched  the  baluster 
and  walked  with  tremulous  care,  for  the 
flooring  had  rotted  away  here  and  there, 


and  often  she  must  needs  step  from  joist 
to  joist,  lier  face  was  pallid,  troubled; 
and  Dundas,  who  had  been  warned  by 
the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  tread  of  men, 
and  who  had  descended  the  stairs  and 
lurked  in  the  niche  beneath,  revolver  in 
hand,  ready  to  slip  away  if  he  might  under 
cover  of  the  mist,  paused  appalled,  gazing 
as  on  an  apparition — the  sight  so  familiar 
to  his  senses,  so  strange*  to  his  experience. 
He  saw  in  an  abrupt  shifting  of  the  mi>*t 
that  there  were  other  figures  skulking  in 
doorways,  watching  her  progress.  The 
next  moment  she  leaned  forward  to  clutch 
the  baluster,  and  the  light  of  the  candle 
fell  full  on  Emory  Keenan,  lurking  in  the 
open  passage  below. 

A sudden  sharp  cry  of  ‘‘Surrender!’’ 

The  young  mountaineer,  confused, 
swiftly  drew  his  weapon.  Others  were 
swifter  still.  A sharp  report  rang  out 
into  the  chill  crisp  air,  rousing  all  the  af- 
frighted echoes— a few  faltering  steps,  a 
heavy  fall,  aiul  for  a long  time  Emory 
Keenan's  life-blood  stained  the  floor  of 
the  promenade.  Even  when  it  had  faded, 
curiosity-mongers  came  often  and  gazed 
at  the  spot  with  morbid  interest,  until,  a 
decade  later,  an  enterprising  proprietor  re- 
moved the  floor  and  altered  the  shape  of 
that  section  of  the  building  out  of  recog- 
nition. 

The  escape  of  Dundas  was  easily  effect- 
ed. The  deputy  sheriff,  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  satisfactorily  accounting 
for  the  death  of  a man  who  had  commit- 
ted no  offence  against  public  polity,  was 
no  longer  formidable.  His  errand  bad 
been  the  arrest  of  a horse- thief,  well 
known  to  him,  and  he  had  no  interest  in 
pursuing  a fugitive,  however  obnoxious 
to  the  law,  whose  personal  description 
was  so  different  from  that  of  the  object 
of  his  search. 

Time  restored  to  Dundas  his  former 
place  in  life  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  His  stay  in  the  mountains  was 
an  episode  which  he  will  not  often  recall, 
but  sometimes  volition  fails,  and  he  mar- 
vels at  the  strange  fulfilment  of  the  girl’s 
vision;  he  winces  to  think  that  her  soli- 
citude for  his  safety  should  have  cost  her 
her  lover;  he  wonders  whether  she  yet 
lives,  and  whether  that  tender  troubled 
phantom,  on  nights  when  the  wind  is  still 
and  the  moon  is  low  and  the  mists  rise, 
again  joins  the  strange,  elusive,  woful 
company  crossing  the  quaking  foot- 
bridge. 
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. hud  U^<3  been 'riimitPft,  Tamo  nm  nth  on. > an*,  was  sa-id . <o'tieraJ]y 


atTyimrii 


Upon  1 1 »;- 


allo'VK -3  VVr</d 

v(  h »•»••: ti  i i IV  h^'oay ; 

About  a ViM r ami  a 1f.ii if  kio>  ~ t he  ft  is  im\v  almost  1<>  rearrange  : 

loth  of  Mae,  0*7? — it,  Mi  II  creator  and  At  i'll  t1uw.-.  broken  a ud  t,n  ny  <Vd  Uo-raO.s  iiHO  uli\ - 


tln& vifc  Vo  a miBiorv.  trinnitur  ^ of  TJmsk 

'Vi*  htmbn;  mill  Un\vonii-h.*r  of  ho th  hero  as  mm.  .Ttunnas  Bwod.  Bs»y.!Jr*\ 
ih&fc&itewttfifr  Vi'vis  a bwl'trin  . Irish  iiiaT  . Hurn*$t  e»dev  tr>^  ;A  renlai. 


these  utteMjds  Was  i.i  <w?,dn  Irish  i ri a f - Sarnyy.  onyn  n<v'  a I oirndf-eHide  r*-*i»lai 
^♦ni'vOt  rrMsbyt«.a  uui,  o:i^  O0on*0  Blooil.  fiom  an  IrMi  ojf  >unu*  \aino.  NtL\t 

• *»..*■■ •! 'Oi^.s  kia»\T n ■■:*■* 


ri  (?^BliUWni 

;%v : ,.'  ; ; ; 

’ IdOn^l  ui  fiiy  LorO  Trea^in^f‘^ 
my%  KvAyn ; ‘ * wR«fv  tl  > « i>1 
0 X iy4»rt  ih^>  » t ; so  id  KkwjIj  | 

TuOiiavoy 0,  ho 0 ni . tliai  ijtii  - 
{Midetib  ffclM  (Win\L  frfttt  binl  uni 

Urn#- .btfutv  aUemj»i»«ii  i i*  •,,*•/ 

) 1/OMvti  ,\'<o\l'  iuut  Til  'liiif  Towvr.  f»(*  0}>piOM  <aiol.  uiKau* 

How  }u».  r,ani^  o»  !»*;  (it-H'uoiicO,  auo  VO  .tin*  C‘n';iM\Vi:U'uin  \varr.'iiUiii^L  \vi»x:U /«•.»: 

received  Jij  Oivor.  uot  only  after  this,  bill;  i»iumj  the  si,h'  <af  iho  K*n^  u»i  Pariiailfobt 
other  e.VjllolW  alfUo^l  as  dartu^r  it  is1. now  rn-ev*  K.  \t<  say.  Then 


Vrrr  wf-.U  ^r»0veh  and  <hi 1 1 jj *e V«.mis  1 y in^ie-  n seaMtV.),  ♦ if  lus w ;h  itad 


hn'V  iiraiM.iv  v.'.j  •turit-tu'  >0*" 

TJiiV J&Meii Mini  r»ftiMenuld*  iI  passa^*’  ^ <r, 

tv/!-  U>  si V.  aHrn»v|  AIt  Unit  rrnuo*-  f f«>  n.  Vr  ,v  lilil'c*  -o-e'e  Ihv  tUre«rvfs  *e 

.:• V « 1 . ,...ii.  ^.:  lv  ...  .^.^4  i„  . : < . . .-.  r*-  ..  _ ...  t ' - * { ....  . i ’.'  i "t  ' * *Tv;"  IvV^'t  • : 


riif^  i ^ y/ff Si*\i >x 1 1 5 i >V .' :^tV it  »l * li 2 c t> i J 1 1- 1 1 1 serlun«j*  iu  fi  Vatiaer  0i-' 
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rrunis,  bu  t desperate  arid  ,f rail! e$$,-  attefr'nH 
to  abtiuvi  tlRvHuk^  i If  In  Ain  h th.eh  U*£> 
Lord  i'rQ&(  I, Mild nj  CdstUy 

Then  titfuni  i he  threads  Tiiii  &•«}  ru  v from 
mo  re  la  st  i r t g b j *fy  > r t * a a d foe  a.\\,lv})^  UieY 
become  iizn'nx  nn^r^  laiijgt^d . V^»^:  are,  avivt 
jfftdod  conn  Uum  at  first  A 1/ijni 
'.Thi^i  is  s.-.  n Unking  ft  fiiiiHive.  itinouv: 

'•  \}}fr  Irfeb  rn<>l^$uiis—  u&w  • 
ihe  prryftvr?it'tjfu^mw  by  the  wiiil  )ki 
,*  fete  dl^ffised  us  n inulvoufcnt 
.s^^Uxxn in  mnluiVuist  or  Ww  o 

y^iyeTugee.  }>H t*g  lb  myrgt i -A  lb op  -• 

>•:*. fill  i>ifx V-V4A  }/ MUr  adventures  and  ;»  bon 
drcdliair*  bread Ot  Aseupeshaud  finally 
Out  .safe  away  m Ibdinnd 

About  (ins  if  met  be  viui.r,:.-  eh »:  I, Moh 
;ovb  v plot  bega  I?  ti?{\vK\V  hovard  ft  be  hb 

iii  $jjghuid  m York  indK^htbdiy  mid  ib.^K 
in  a Ijule  vvbi  kM’olfyn.d  T}iOV$A$*  Bfood  is 
bats k Again .’frotV  . fthd  \fe  fttffc  bus 

v H<rne  foi-tfi  /xndci fig  y lupv  and 

there  i n ib e v^r )•  niid^d  of  1 1 1 e Fed isj.n  racyV 
This  m^l  of  bis  IdV  partienhu  ph 

smaefe  M)i'’..  &•  1 ittV.  ht  tW  toinaulkh : By’; 
way  of  di^gut be  ass  mu  yd  the  i fa ine 
and  title  of  Th\  AyKlfY  and  began  tip* 


ice  oj pbyfcie  in  the  tow  n of  Rnmir 

frmb  Tie  soon  :btfQftipv  r h nek  ros^eeted 

•by  bis  neighbors.  who  hinj.^t  upon  bun 
ns  a mod  ijuict.  orderly'.  lc‘-\  Ioculs  mot- 
b/MHCC  body.  The  siiv-oi  mo  otfered  is 
quite  of  r,  find  with  the  \ iii  o-oooi  of  VO 

loan  tie. lint uin,  TU^  doubV  Jifn-bv  day 

a ri.:snt*f>!4ibi--,  .’boMfr^coo  so}:!  yoiri  ih- 
^11!,  toil  obhiiy  ;o»o- i^  vMi  ’ ' h nti'Ui  It 

fierce  bfciFitd iary  e \ d tin yyV^f.dl'oldV* \g' 
boai^.Iy.  i ii-  .x>m/5  d lortOK;.  iwvh  To . 1 udi  n « - 
pjoee  of  ibc  Ftfili  Mt*r.oi t-o'b  y v.ocvjht!l:J.«.vt- 
By-and-Uy  the*  Fifth-Meiia ro).,y  Ib^i  ex 

' Co  gle 


p|(>de4o/MHl  tfierr*  frorfi  itif  inblst  of  lb* 
jj'0{f!*;i 3 moi.  «b<v .nntlu»»>  «*(  tAdune] 

JllpirU^  'begins  for 

_ Ibe  jj fyt  ■ ( j mv  ip  \ e ,uc ' xub}%y  bdl'H itf r 

bad  / pO^ i if v>> .^b ape  n mi  ' y ' “•  ,• 

Aftmtijr  » kw  Fifiti  AionaKTiy 
tors  am^ted  ftI  ibnf  It  hie  one  (Ai|Ua.tti . 

Oiv  obi  fj-jiunl  of  i tbiiuel 

]rbH  iibv  Ovd  one  lor  'A  bohv  t he  m\  STobnyr 

left  a;  f^didUuv  HOyndifii  • : iiv  wa??  ta.Utm 

ifi.  Xioab>fi  Uy  ’ tbe  ^.yfe^i#ir|n|-  ugdirt^; 

:>inl  ijf  ■ Vv;-;4^  i ;deyeKsary  to  ^nvovo  Umi 
■ tiwpW  Ao  ypvb : ili ip$;i rial : 
rv vrf if  i hg  ass  i sen  t 

•be,vt;  t > i - < f * * i yoord.ooi!  ).Vi»v>d  d«i.  •rn»h«fd 
tipiuia  re>cn>,  . A , . ' ' * 

Id  a y>KbgV'  noPfey  frldn 

CCrorl  friu.i |)’  Vt:0-  * U 0 d i&i  1 X" r, 1 1 « ; ioA  ij<  *]o‘ 

<b>rK  by  ft-ur  br:«H;d  .boiS«*ioC!c  * A iicib: 
!df'^|*eFaie  hhd  r^jiX>dy  f<)|btwfdv  iti  %v  liiid) 
two  of  .lli-**  soldiers  wore  kiiiw!,  tUrov-  .ni 
)iv»Ksfidt  fi  bd  t bk  ,if- iv>d ;iVcRril.;  'tyi)Sie  -i^|i 

n bo  con  hi  betook  IbdfbWelve^  Ivi 
T)iF  be  scute  tyiife/effecird  ;ict|  d ijiiVf'.i  May 

yon  rode  ftivH/f  With  Ins  Irieuds  in  in 
dhi^h.  The  Kddlohpf  (be  ^sohihg  itaVly 
vci j .*>  Gojoreh  Hb>*y<b  and  in  bin'  Cin'ornio.-r 
sn  ibe  history  of  Die  alTair  say^/he  was 
shoi  in  the  body  bve  luoio  hidVeroiy 
woiuids  e«M>uy*b.  to  biU  any  nary 

man 

In  The  rontern|)oravy  .rvtonl  »>f  * ios 
attbir  \ve  ctidoi  don  t »u f emuons  pu-nirr 
of  Ei I:jicji3u3r'“— (h?dtixi5- 
d r;uice  a?:>i  dar-b  tfi  tliy.se  d^y^  >h  Hir'hi.  . 
TloiiiyiV  « i:r  eio;o(»i:oor.  says  I !aU  aecoa.iO., 

: a: 

n.undiv'i-  of  oroide  v«  * re' hsjw.bi  toK  of  i be 
•‘Wmba i; yy t htyfie  w jd  \?entfvre i {^eA^scite 
ktip'tvi ifjg/iv  bleb 

«l?  il!<A;rui^  er  ^ bo  b v,  a-,  ie  Uie  rig)i l/1 

c>  ■ Mr  IVinid^  aosbotwhe  to  ride  all 

wavy  but 

bb;xd  d-H  hn  er  from  top  to  |oe/ 

before  )m  eon  id  jod  to  *t  yt  riend  s bouse 
w Ji it >ir /*  be  d«*.sii;hed.  uml  bu\ !b»-  assist- 
a7H re  of  a snrg»;ufo  w.bicb  llF  ibere  c»b- 

l.*or«vd.  ’ 

A fewrivd  of  I'dtd  mis  sei  nfiem  Ids 
bend.  Imi  be  bed  d isaiije\o-<<d  m,d  it  -rejo> 
lo  'bavo  »’i.',nrryi  U}  no  om*  tliai  . Uie 
p*->ecfn!  Iff  Ay  h d of  lvOhnibini  VeftS  lh 
e.o  I v.!iy  enmieco’h  whh  iifo  mow  iainr)^ 

A-hyAy; '.;■ 

it  i*  ^onbiwL  rui-Hcf/Ied  itafrati w*; 
«{.  r-  fblle.'o.i  { • dl  cw  . tsb  d Mi^-  us  A doas 
fntUi  see  tie-  to  and  frain  pldre  to 

•plare,  and  the ■. k f 0.t3 .--; f /''h^;*';of  use 
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only  so  fur  as  it  may  lay  Che  grotuid  Ton  J*y  som»*  accounts  it.  ju  s^uiitl  .that  they 
. after- -story o it  may  give  -one*  Jiu*  had  i u wr< *<rv  Inunml;  by  «dber$  vhai  they 
tn^i  fn&kiflg.  of  ik  idf&iuctyr  Wr  ImulUdim  &tc<pp<&i  Upon  the  sv  Ay , Re  t hifc 

4&‘ ■ il  JWtY*  ifte  eo,%y:h  'Vtjjife  »*nR«|ft)  v ' WtlTifiJkil 
uttemktTtUf  \v  1 1 * ! i il  v yti!.|‘(Miy  brought 

*£<  %r‘~  t&'fc  ittoj&lty  'prtrfyyd  ;^^'r tv 

*$i.  hodmen  in  the  dHrkyybfnvH  of  thy ;M cc-f  U 

«jg*W  Before  } be  c< >ivcfr«j >? u hml  time : to  make 
any  •uVrecy  !tc  v u>,  /!i  cyy>*a  fyom  hi*  *eot 
and  thftnxrn  UfWL 

<£**•:  wtli  a fcWtol  firt'&fni  i&  Tfj^  Lunplc.  uni 

SjiNjL;''''  dunog  to  make  any  alur-i'i.  Thr-n  the 
vsL*  f door  of  the  youcb  •>vu«.;ifei3y  ojien;  f>y  two 
to*  Uirekmtm  .u\  vi^nhniukks  ^*hn  synbul 
^ ..  ' tlAr’IJwkfc*  |n  spue  ai.  Ii-^yffVaitVri/e^  • itnd- 

*I‘,TST^^5  ^;W  ■ • . i i gg.  h- sy nii d dm gyiMil  hnu  ouy  iiifcV' ike 

% 1 ' muddy ; ftuffcfct:  : VVdhttm  a word  ' he  j ug, 

>fjl y .jpf.t^S^I^'but  &pAkem  \k*  vtii$  iiv^uity  $li«T 

Uok  nf  a lionsp  Wiknil  <u*i  of  li.r  ^i.ivrir;: 

si  if &hihn#  ft&V&rK  kir  d liudW,  iu  j$j>i  f & of  fits  ^limit's  a nil  felriigy 
mil  aifcrn.pt  uj^Jj  the'-  t pvihf  hor&eroftfh 

if  Onilnhil,  if*  1) to  eery  it,  V.;«s  .lot  Until  nHIh'  time  lif{(  i'V<Kil:<  1 
heart  of  Lmilptv  ^id  alvooft  at  the  ^ery  iliut  ;it  Was  fully  kno\ti>'  vvlmjt  WAS 
gates  of  Lis  o\yp  palace.  intmuom  tif  the  { * * j k « ' - assailants.  Ha  1 

they  born i f;<ntb’iiioJ  i« i*-r*  3 \ fn  ass  urinate 
\*  V vir/,  v ,,  s * \viis  tlrn’inkin  tjkf  tht?  iw5* 

Iti •■.the'  wTii|Vjt  » vf  the  year  = l£?b  the  sat \}\  they  tn >,a L t liuu  ut'i;uue4  Rial  nLpvt 
TVmce  of  Or:»fa**-  Y)$itf*l  Engj^iuh  O.od  S.hcre=  a ml  th»-n.  Ru(  they 
Dn  tire  f)lh  of  L‘U  fjeii  in  i-imJ  t ho  multvr  mcniy  wit  it  :'(bi$,} 

■ ^!f e hUi>':j  Jhiky  kml^  ferr|«^l  iu'tii 

If  liapii^Kui  tliif3.  purl;  •'••  '.vA.>«g^>y : . J • Ti/e  ■•(fori.»o- ■:  > v J t hone 

i 1 1 e * i 1 1 j vu  s > t >.  \J * i - ImHIP  . e uif niy  /;>r  tjnhking  to 

t.lml  t i »c  ftMUuuo,'  ; • , i • ’ ■'••  •.  •:•  #$#$£:'•  ' - I -.•'•> * t r > « boo*..-  inone- 

•Nulewaiiv  instead  . ■«c"  ln*cp>ny:.  to  • v-ny  ’ " **  '*  ' dhbvly  raft  *>;T  hi  pur- 

road way,  an*!  *rh‘'u  t}tc  eoaoh  ht;uny  xySi, . ami  one  Mv;  Janies 

turned  into'  S? . .,1  .ones:  bh.r*- : H i.hc  ‘y;,i  C:l;tyXr  a . •>(  the  Th.tkc'K' house- 

vr 3^«>; :it;: ilia be  in 
found  that  r»of.  a siny^e  guard  aitcudvU  ii:  tUc  court  of  Uic  Jii.'.osv,  hustih: •giving;  the 


twit 


'£t*\ i k cyov?n  •/•:; 

by  It  ipkUersf-  ruft 

tunes  w$# 
life  of  tli 4. 


:c+* ' 


niur/otx?  Ttir  u^r  <Atzr  ar  t? m €$\cu 
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ul&rra,  auii  jbdtii.b^  • to  rpvne  Tiler^ri’** oV  ^ vAgxiig-.  u 'tvo^v';  MV 

af:  !?f  him  Us  h»'M  ;f*  ‘ ' oopi  h.  >.«  n alii  V h*>  hoiSt  ■ ■>  )t»  mi  Mid  .♦•  h i hr  w;*v 

i hi-  }H>rfi‘i\  am.!  xf\  ^i;rv.vU«»ii.  J'«  (r  [*  ‘bh«.MU  • i -f'rrV.y  lb»-  Of  JrbfH  ffi}  hnV  11  vj: 

ij  r.  ]»!'.♦!  v h!»-  { h:d  • Umy  tm^hl  have  b*1jijf*t  Mm- jfe*Y  u * i v * * '-  **  • 1 1 V ! '■'  ‘r  ou.i 
VrpM  tuo  lulo  ,lo (mom  Yu«'  < >ra»  v had  u f » t boo  bbii.no:  IfthVjt'tf  ui}  *.  . iO'miaj  alarm 
Mir  1 J « i I.  • * « o?  m.nb,  Ooob  rould  in-  a • : 

'uf  jW’&O  - { \ >1  O * ltd'  iu]  £ lady  v hi  I’h O;  4a  rk  t*  t 'vs  0-4  id 

Bh>nb  wim  VUlS  UVr  * * a -i  oi  'Hm  yoou.  fellow  wpw  imp  shot  ai  i hr  l hub 

had  nihhoiVm  amvd  ;i>  « tr  a-  Mm  ^.-uiov.  fiasvi  a ||jj$  ty>.Mb  Bui  Mm  Mo  ?ti >?»!•>- 

hi  inalu’  all  road >'■  und  hah  fietu«*U>'  iV*l  vuc*  sj**nf  v>  UU  >teo.y  trbujL;  Mod, 

the  biuh-e  Hi  piaevf  in  the  m£«ii  Baa'  hi>  v,  !•,■:!  Mr  • ,,T:  - rhp  ,■-■  aobfd 

pal  ! V had  bm-uno*  .M->»i»l*ab--tL  The  rvdban  (ihijl  I/O  aomh  t.mf  mm:b,  . mil  bi\  Sftjll  rt •• 
t u w U> >VpT3 it*  tdflfyy  i im I bt?i4t  slhmpvrt V t iwy  3ft  feuB  ‘ M\'^'iT*^K'rtj^v,‘hV:h.t t lii HO 

iHM  II  id  W«*.V  Sir ’M»  P « l».  hat  i»»  >Viva  >f>  Uilif  M'n.Ma  1 hut  ( . :••>!*  hi-  < a'ucr  eotild 

«Hni>ai  hv  ihr  H'lt-i"— aid  atih  V r M 1 1 !ii>!  Sjn  'u.Kf  (tui  a i ■>  {*  i ijia-  h:ai  ijiia 

riiHiiv  «»r  ins  fna^tHur  that  bt- Vufiht  I (on  a*  au.l  ja.n  Ihh»  <\n  ;yhr{.i.  hr  r^roverad 

>i!il\  -.s  vary  slowly.  In  .’ ootiso--  itunsiht  M4lfibn-<Uiy  ia  fail  what  bah  bo 

ijiUMrtV  ifi*  rjklhHi  ou  fifliVn  tun*,  lie  fej^iwu  wry 

:ih.*va1  b\t-:\ng  fi*a*  !o  < mor  :sC  1)0.  Irairv  \veli  .Mrlio  wus  in?  rlii('l.ass;iiba;(  fur  the 
Tim  lobs  ;.(IM  •♦‘•‘I  j.har  bail  1'tii!.;  M.i'ir  reward  uf  PipUM  a, a,  apOH  t ?><a  »0i  J » 1 1 j rt  - 

h 1st  a ? h « ■ past  l><‘voh>laeO  liaii^H  hivvorii'  of.  Blooh  l>y  iiaiin',  an  hi  rim  teau>  nf  b:»> 
K \ t ar i \ f >. I • r m » 1 m; • , u- h < m i bi^  flram  « m i)>if*sVi(T  dtlciifpt  was  i?i  tbo  nmulh  ^ .all 

k>  .£♦-.**  iiix.  fut>  iMitier  i hi-  oiln-r's  fS^jt;  :«uh  Kh^hnifl. 

i.'V  a .smbloH  ih-xft  :?‘o»»s  hi-a  vt-  ta  II  psOt  !nm  B V t\V r\\  1 !‘‘1V  Hi  iiovi?  ran]  pniOMa’''  fhi- 

fruvn  (,i.s  iniOi-.  strH)»pioJ  toyy-i bar;  hh k w as  of  Ui ov  ( hului Bio,  m)  1,a ,1. 

baO>  p ft  .lit  ( V 4 ' :‘!!<i  f.ipoir  b‘M  (hln  r.}a“  U>a  t>n]o\  bill  hi  Ml**  i » t 0 I >>  I *h  nli  »bi‘  iiuii- 

aijh  .pOii  ivf.lha  Kfftilsvnv,  wbyro  ias  b » •;  o I H A V b irjV  r< ;.}»!  i ai  a b [m/i-t  f H : h praa 

wfrn-j v b,  h i}iv.  Mr.  f ’biva-  h*Oupo  O -b  j n pb  ^ -a»-  a i 1 1 oil  n 1 forh.  i hsfi  in’  p'U  *(\U-  . 

S|><  boil  I>r  thrpafj  Uii'  f'Mr;H  J)f  f hr  *-t  !\‘t  pfrjirtjH;  io  ;•}!)  t ) i i • w U(!  r\«niuf-s  ;p  ui 

ii*»h  i *.uO*  I-Mhuij.c  M{».  \\’U>r  « |»*v  c.nt.i  j>  a final  ( In*  hm  f,av  , »f  i .'oiom-i  fhood. 

I ■i-aeb  !i?'.‘f!i,  !:w\a.  V ’OVlhe  f>  j“\'  M Iiolil 

l bo  J hhoMpiJ  Won  ^Vrapin-h  ipnj  Tli»-re  has  b*M(  auh  ^ s 1 1»7  o<uob 

,t Ct- -yVf snbif!^  H|jo  iilHtiO'H ‘':V6' ViSiohi-l 
m-iai,or,(  liuuii  ai  unmh  unb  a nuiitl^ll  mavio  fins.  ivUieb,  Ibo  a nsuc- 

pp tvpfp  emruif}^  -0^»Uii  Htlvoulirre  at  t?ai/iin  lja?sile>  \tu$ 

bp  i>n  imrs^back  a^M'*n  M-ml  aBvr  ii rnia-  . .h^--  .>oouu‘{  aiH-nipt,  upoa  ilie  lAobe  of  Ot*- 
both  pihois  putni . Sriaoiv  ai . i.be  I \*  •(.»»?  uiuiul’s  Jib-.  Io  tbr  »boko:-t  hay^  of  lbs 

•niit}  lay  hi  tbr*  vriuVb  yaiit >p«*b  ;•  > ; fotlJine,  iiirmebbibhy.  id(<*r  tim 

^ /'  A •"•  Va.V  y"  ' ..  .y  lion,  im  },ad  snlTaivd  njiloJi  at  tlm  f bbso  s 

h>  1 w<  i U tih.  Ibal  of  «.r-  •-;.  -,ry  \ * S*  - ai?) 

So-  when  Cobirml  Bto:r4  « aoo  i o i»y*  «",>?  bi  ‘ baamth » and  lh6  JOiba  <M; 

l-a.<'k  frooiilu'  j»aiio\i  &\i\?  moy  J:MerH  K a na  bam  oi  Uivo,f  osiim  p ui*  Urn  Uo-iZ 

,U‘-b  iopiu^  a v\  ay  <h  m ;:ra;  bin  r;.  . ibi-  Niji.rl  Ohm*  a:b-!  lniv-  a’liir,  IS  -vO  s 

. ^^•v4,e::t>Ab'<^rtlu^ ^ ’^•1! V1i' 11  vame  .tiuvcUt'  up  to  bpsOiuce,. 


x miMim,  qf:  rc«f 


who  was  walking  i^sidfc 
irur:\ 

‘ My  Lor*  1.  I know  Tory  w-d!  th*d  v u 

are  at  ikr  i:.rf!na  of  ihl**  ait'Mjy!  |ff 

W0$%  j'-iV  All  her  .and  ihend-ee  j 

frfyw.yiiu  .I^Uxwr- yurdw*' 

lb  ^ viVjuMVt  ^Viif  hy  sword  iliilH’  if  hd 
dies  by  >bo  hand  jmlliam  m by  Uu> 

tviore  S^yrfW  \vtt>  bf  v Ov><ny  { :<hX(\  Hitt.  -by 


w nil  jn*y  jut's*  yfonr.-; . n See  pier  with  a 

r.vv^'  '-rf  1 \K  yi)y  j»*vt h.eis  /bee  W ca) fed  S«. 

KdAotik:  v-t  iv  iili  a wuh 

ay  l ong  S&WpkT*  ujyijttf  0%: 

fit  *V*U..  gjj  < Vo  . "-  np«m  !..!it-  by.  ulnt  :\ 

HS6ftA|fct  T lid bwiK  tjf  «-t»  i»U%  taikd  F^.  Ktl- 
T iiT  g 

k\(-  ‘ The  rr* »\v ?>’  1 1 * ; » t ou>  so  nearly’  lost 
W:r\  [in  MM.idy  M KdWaul’s.  or  (he  t)l‘- 
perk  I ymwih  llje 
mentioned id  fhe  Vi5;$  just 
gi.vtm  . Ihy  .weplrc  was  that 

of  flm  dove  set  will)  {uwrioov 
sti-  IK'S. 

^ • 1- \ ’ V A*?  :iilfe  l rea  - 

■ Ah  • sure  air  ifim  y,nie  way  dp© 
d Apt  at » old&ynl 

Vr  tnbtvd  v'jvjh!  >J  dr  G/i- 

• he  w,  • • t ty<L* ' and 


'C>4T-  J%  . ‘ - ■ ^^.^1;*'$  •.  : .^  ■ Vl^plf' 

«*v  * . h<.iO^  ' ;,ky 

UOr  d.-O'  ;j  (vM|i^iry  oh  • • 

:u  a [pos  io  know  the  h»sl  author  of  if;  1 uymau  and  hi*.  wihypdd  a .odd'  to  tho 
stud!  front  von  .as  >tu;hf  and  wherever  l Tower.  Tin | ».i  i si  * i i Oh  dr. -,>•(_«.  the  ac- 
■<•••*  | wm  § -.shad  mstol  ymi  yon.  r-i.utd S ngJ’do  ii)  dido  {‘Wuj  ca^wx-k- 

NdiUi:  UMmol  «he  Kine^  ••hair;  v»ud  J toil  < loak  and  . :m« i*id;a i - i»  ok  *¥h*  v'(m}'k 
yon  tjo-s  in  his  ‘s  {nvsr-uoi*.  that  d^siiyd  ihfr  royaha,' :o.hl  Mr.,  li.d  wards 

a»ay  b*  sure  I -si«all  kr*‘|»  my  woo/dd’  yury  kindly  ‘••rn»>*'»drd.  k>  .siawv  doMn. 

Wlnio  hi  <kr*  y-w.d  the  iady  yvas 

»ak‘-M  sHtldr(«|y  liiul  f)h)uutty  ill  and  V. 

1'  it  it  vvttw;  mm  ^k.xxl's  ):i> f a?>d  %v i l L x>mo  ditiicalty  ;o- ask’d  to  di»'  Jvt‘e}r- 
jL».rvor-.'>t  iu)  venture  that  mado  him  <o  v<4Xl  Ii>»l  g v n g.  where  ‘M  t*s,  Ed  wards  vmd ..he  r 

t|.  Maybe  o-Ven  s*a*h  a b<dd  itndhjy  daughtvr  adfuilrisj'eml  a enrdia l . indaoed 
taking  as  the  aMemtded  ])t*r»yniLr  <d  u her  fNtays.  mid  rendered  sm-h  c»tin*>v 
I >n'ke’  might  long  since  havV'  faded  awiiy 

h>io  ohseuroy  inorv  nr  h-<s  dei»M.%-  hut  the.  - dy. 

]>*  './jrcreri  steaijng  of  u erowii  at  om.c  x.d  r^rj^yd 

♦hr-  •da.nner  fa*  ad.Ov*-  and  h^v^nd  tie*  f/. 

M he  did  *#f  Eitgliiiul.  .so  ^ the  ^ 

heiidoom  of  her  kings  uud  queen-*.,  omo  f d^Br  W^'^4ljSjScy 

I'tromg  auumg  other  artiei»*s  tiie.  am;hrut  y ^jBj^^KSL 
i/r*>Wji  and  scrqwre  said  to  ha^-e  iadouged  rh  a 

to  Edward  the  Onitessor  had  Us-n  hrr.krji  s •/  d • w 

np  duniej  the  lumo.i'.i) vrw; |fh.  ami  :add  * ,,  1 

far  Old  gold  for  >.!)r  heur|[f  .d  lju*  sei/e.  ■ . \ ../  id  - 

A*‘<;wrdii,^Iy  >i»'  w regolia  i i h - he-  yro  ■tsd:W' 

vide*!  icr  tin;  vor*>netM>i.  of  t/harles  I j . dyr  id  ^ ^ ' 

and  in  aJi  aceovu)t  of  ijihr  eervUMUiyyNviit- 

Teu  hv  S)i  Edward  Walker,  doir'er  juiie- 
ci'p^it'  VVr?  te;ut  ihitt  tlw* 

ter  of  the  Je  wel* holism  luid  been  ordered  and-  by  ■ indy  e pP’-ared  sldTiehnO.l  y fie 
U*  p'rov.hUA  ^ Iw'o  lmt>t:*ruti  Oowns  on.  wit  n n.iwe  .!  {•  ? ;.*u^  ncr: demure- ..•  y h'»f  b sue 
StoiiMfS.  the  turn  td  be  ealivdyHh  dul  trhiihik 

idihvard*.  (.'rm  ih;.  (;d!tT*w  jiii  ,li;v.  Kong  .%ho  hud  <xea^nued,  ;o‘d  ;.  - nw  JV id;s 
was  W lx*  itowuhI:  and  tile  other  to  he  for  the  ko*dmw-:  kfeb  lh»d  ofa nvnd. 
pciit  on  iifiri*  hix  Cor#)i»athm  before  his  A dayjvr  Ewti  naer;  H»e.  ?k*v.v:»u  r*  - '••rs.;f  d 
Ma.ties  to  Wwsi minuter  IkH  with  several  ntdr-  nl  A;kvis  *a\  a |:mxvr«t 

Ai^o,om  uf  girdd  with  sett  konv  ius  wife  to  Mrs.  Edwards,  A wi'eai 
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many  very  pleasant  wVIcdsi  wen-  .**•; 
chauirndL  -mul  in  iilfc  nul  Ut.A  pats?o<4 silod 
in  ii ir i ner.  Ifr  nmCtv  iiuifsjd  f so  i^^aMe 
to pail  aymiii  iifl  hWjg 
hes  wife,  winch  he  promised  In  on. npon 
the  lii^st  occasion  tlful 
feWnh  lie  was  ok 
li 0 word.  tfticJ  hy  h: 

Vinse  &ati  yyur.m  iuutiO^y 
sprung  tiphHwyhh  iluylivo 
fa i n ii i[te$c : :, . • < - > y . ' (-  ’.  \|.  ; * 
The  EdiysiytLi^  bad  a 
btitftPjg  t iy  CM)ki  ii  g: 

; ' *- 
ogef  to : v;S^feyV45it>;f ‘ 
pR t\s  oh. ,f  k jyj paired  t/YU  <*fee  P; 

■ ve  ry  gvfyti  ■ j hi py  - • 

In died/,  | my 

posed  f on  1 1 f e 3? pit ?) g.  Imify 
. y V hand  for .Jns  im  ple-w,  •*;}*<> 
>yx^:  . h e to  I d il  a?  kee  ( mr 
ami  Mrs . Ed  tva  edk  • n , ,ytftj[  ft  £ gf? fi  t fern  ah  '• 
Clf  property  Uml  on  in'Aiiuv  of  .OKI,  'j^ 

year  Tin*  match  wviS;  a very  desituMv 
oh«1  a odd  b V Kd  Kiml  ses  u^pied  the -.jmy 
posa)  c^-nrl  \ A time  vyrA  sH  f c Ur- 

hatruilia*)  — tt  Was  lilt'  ]*>lh  »*f  May.  JiV‘?0  * 
day  mthimiAddy  infield  in  ilwv  ambits  trf 
the  Tnyfive— -and  the  ji$>scnr  imdipitWk  hi 
t)iyd  lw(>  ffiends  to  uet  us  xvitnbsKwss 

The  the  betrothal  day 

^:h  paiwtv  ealiiyl  upon  ilie  add 

informed  him  that  the  Lieuds  Viliam  in- 
had  cikteem  ^ act  u*  vynoki  ly&Vry 

to  gto  i buvn  m t)|e  .eounirv  tti  fhe  morn 
in£,  ami  ma  he.  won  Id  u-\ Mr  them  and  Iok 
wife  Ofel  hi-  fjn;>hi-\v  phi  mi-  Mr en  n HoMr. 
Ac-co^jin.^l y,  af.  the  tine-  apj^nuouk  tU^ 
reverend  ^eilOeirfafv  tuaffc  h isRppoui^AR'e 
iviili  Uir  7 } t r‘ « ' m»‘H.  o.ue  of  t hem  .*  ,£uod- 
looldtj*^  yOiitfR  fojhfxy,  die 

neyhvVf,  j iy- j M.ii(<rd  io>  Mtoni^  yr*4. 
hfe  xyeOlU^'  t iOnl 

that  Ji»?  iyi  fe  had  W*oif  iutt. 

ilhit,  t?h  i<  v" oh  \d  Voi AR  ’.i  hSf  * a y ; Tl  ?&fv 
•nfennfirm.*'.  Ur  y wou]4  om  c«»  np  :'&U\\ rs" 
}*ui  i tin i !«’  Mr.  Kn  -vmL  v.  as  rfo  *dispX^df 
Jh>  t\Vi!  frikr^i  i i i '!  i;  l i i*>  *•<>»»  rn.!';.  R. 
ii ke  vVjpy.  HMfeh  lh  ir 
hr  fore  I jury,  rruu-irri  iisRiif;. 

TrirT  lo^-tr-r-  -<»f  ;nr«n»yi;  \YiHhi#T\  >»«• 

in;  i.iif  i;"«  j !#»*-’  }if.‘;  Tf-'-  };<iN  : M H 1 Si> 

i{n-;V  Vvent-Ri ! J-n<j  . , o tUf  ..v(  l-h^ns'* 
jjWdkw^jy  k{>pi  uoder 
^0300  ^ort  o}-  pi’HRl’M'  ili  a)  ' ( hiu 

‘ t>h>ng'H  hot  r^,:lh^y  u*v  to-d^Y  ; ; :'  - 

:’  • ;Pi  wf  1‘ilyr  >it >?<  • ' 1 1 .is  ft ie . 

e.ti>iioY*i  of  f»n*-  oj  Yhe  reioiiia.  .\v)um» 

• h.e  R.xp ■»>♦.  - ♦Y-Oi  to  }>u‘l)fiv  vin^-.  to  loek 


lomself  vvitliin  u k:md  of  yruie  or  door 
woh  op'*,;  h-vis.  to  Ole  rad  that  those 
*ho;y-  i»i  hvj\\  Vaiui?  UiatV  he  oo-n  hni 
imi  yo.i  1 ed  l«y  ilhti  imi t/i t of  Yo  tu*aty  pefjr f 
l>le  u> -wtiff  ifyntfir  to  see  Uoisr  trreeimr^ 

e|ua!ilHil\y  Y;:;  ‘ 

)" pot> - tho  t ytfh  r fhp 

keoprr  ihhi  Mfilof  io-ii  f h i>  w r-.lo-t  rjj*  J ?f,s 
tn  wu-'  ihoui  U*  look  hnn.M'lf  W'dhiH  the 
»'i»v:ioshiv  u^nut  ti&  Wi-LS  sutM»-».ly  ^viz>d 
hy  the  parsoji  aiht  los  iph  ods,  :«od  flonrir 
vi*>?enti.V  *hnen  ii|.-*H  the  Tin* 

. [tarpon  dry  tv  ff>r?h.:  a ‘itovs  iy  i)i^to:lfvord 
hlid^r  h is? Ytffehk,  ittii&Xt  of  it 

hg^chvst - the |^3f  hff!?Vt Hyllidd  mkh  V 
And  >w»)^  with 

l\f$t ' i f h4  hy&jti h’eff.  u si  >uiid  or  a yi  h#$j>er> 
he  was  a dead  Ida  it-  . ' ;;;  :,  . * 

At  |1  r*t  ijfo  ?)» d Viftf u ♦ lay  sll yt?L  ped 

at ui  i>oe  tUh-T  n.)  iiy  ri,v»  vide? i ness  of  the 

•tU;n  k:  ]>i0  )fO-seot.]y  n-yauihf^  }mh  hii> 

•:  v and. ^diir-uire,  m spite  of  tlifr. 

VRy.  p iiiiib'  snrlr  ii.  f.ois»-  thuf.  I *.  ^ little 

W hile  hp  ; \vhiiHd  prohahly  htj  u rohsed 

the  whole  . 1ft  yhi  ti  UA*;  ruths  ns 

threu halted  xvid  s\yor^  (Vpv  of  thom  crivd 
rmv to  kii  1 huH  at  ony^htd  1 he  foadey.  the 

prehnided  parson  vvohM  oni  aiAnv  th»vn 
to  take  the  old  <n«fVh  Jifr.  T{owrever,; 
t hey-  htytt  liiui  >* ^adf  i\  Ifjloii  th W 

itead  <viiii  r) ^ wpoduM  Ihuife  lay 

si  m » n * ?:o ] aiHl  sro^  i»  s*.  i^n*]  -onh  ur«-onur,. 

snyshthA!  they  riti-n  niU?>l;*ed  lum  in  fim 
I ' 1 1 v Wilu  ::  r*V|i}^r  W'llkl)  , r.ne  Of  llielM 

1 (tvtl  hrmfg hi  f.*ti iiy Va J ed  ni  a ea  lie . 

Hnvth-;  is  Siirv  \t\  lust  >1 1 Mired  hi-hlamoiy 

fhey  hdi;*iou#  iVtH^  whyi'e  he  and 
bkg>m  h hsftly  Apfijiijr  4 hou t f i ie  hiisi t vrsy 
wlifeli.  ihey  | -n  ei doe.  prepared  for..  Tho 
rfh  m Rlctf  If  rm»re  etiey  to  conceal 
her  feat  ]»  1 * }:<  e^sh<  eyk.  - eh  *ak  r ^ttlem  pted  to 
yl;Yihi;i?  down  the  Isev^  of  the  civiWn  vnth 
7l^-»  wondrn  »oh Hm;  w liieh  he  Intd  hroutrhf 
o eh  ndhe  itnd  yfldcli  they  Ihul  jost  used 
il!  •(.  ■#.■  Ut-M  oyo>r  I he  j»«*t»(‘  old  keepca*. 

A Wntifer  of  th^  •pai'rv . dty</Hl  ^roin wej  J tayr 
YV>hi.i el-  ini i Red  !.t; v ft*!  1 to  fthyig  ljVo 

s e « ^ ] y r ej  pl\i  hU jhlkth f- 1 eA  Vey  C0i*Y  eid  Utiee 
of  oa nh  i:T}.€r'  ;tr.Ry^ay  in  |i  ha^r  \Vhiyh  they 
hi»d  ft  {‘died.  ‘ MeantinVy  the  Herd  hild 
W tapped  dJiC'-oVhdnll  pfjckhi  h uod  Kerch  j eL 
tint  j lihd  stutTvd’  1 1 iii  his  lAreerliCV  je  x:  krd. 

\V  Idle-  ltn*y  were  ■' •_ 

er  1'i.ud  sou*r  whai  r«-e< > v viY-i f •] f i y . s] i a U e red 
w ify  h a t tv  now  i a c:  tl  »>>t  tl  tVy  el  ufid  p m Ah 
able  kill  1dm  if  h»j  made  miT  ftu't.her  ouh 
lie  lay  for  t he  tiim*  >i]enr!y  waichifv^ 
them  * d y . . ••  • ’ 'fd.yVi 

Al’t  hu&<  ■g0yw  smooth Iv  \v\ih  them  so 
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• Trn^cr  Was  jiv^toiUly  aroused,  Bui 

UFnT~-  nietiuiUine  jl«?  W$h&r$  feul  rvuntod  tiie 

r i ' I ! { . ijhv1- ■ brills  vviiitowk  ifeiftr'  #ud 

^ '*  __  i \ity  '*  ’•  nr  vl  Upon  the  \nU}\{  y»f  escaping, 

•ft:  - * \d.  li.'-  v nvbrr  HainanM  ?;htov  mu  uul 

to  to  ad  them  to?.  Tto  fiml  Ub. 

n&W^  jft  wBf  p^od  inrnik  iil  H/V  II.;;,  U V,  i,0  f*1  1 

MV  , ' ' ' ■'  f'  < tow li  at  the  V*'\xnt.  Uu.Jii^ii  iMilitif? .and 

■ SM  -*t«  'V  tot  Hi  run  all  fwuj*  pa.os  hyV.  -'Titoy  eh*;mto 

^ if  fr--  llieoutor  wuf.es  beywtM  * ?Hiutif  any  further 

j£"?  /-to'--  % <V  vv;i.iiK|!i;r,  (Veton-d  U.r-  v,  jiarf.  aiUi  OJUU(‘ 

' cEjRap*  • - A'!l  a"  s,‘' ’ h ‘,H  to.  h\»Hu  v onA< ' g;ut\ 

•:■•  w here  four  Inn  >rs  Htnpt!  nshtoy  k if  ) 

'*'/'**.  '•■'  iu*-V  But-  Unoiuh  Abu  sviird.M-  into  »to. 

^ Mopped  ihrjji.  ton  biid  ><•  dtony/nJ  them 

1 •' p til-. lit ;: a lut i ♦ wjin  had*  difctoho^d : 
noy and  peri paps  all',  -toi'utot  have-  pms  vmjtig  JwtUVftKU^  vMta  uble  In 
smoothly  u*  tin*  toot i.  had  there  jiiii  iitotUv  ThtopncM*tp  totour  impeded  by  to> 
chanced  one  of  those  hupptotot£rS  Unit  loo**-  enssotop  was  tin*  himtorino.>?.  of  in**- 

used  to  bceur  so  frruumnly  in  tin*  ' j u r » 1 1*  four , ,iml  tom  * Yiptain  JR*  ofcnirtn  tontehi'dl 

oW  novels  of  st.\t\  ^-vOiiy  \*-an?  iyo.  fey  tin*  to-nto  Thereupon,  with  an  took 

tod,  which  happen.  almost  never  in  i'*  al  i nr*  ftujto , v e to m*  h sii;i t ^ urmi in],  and  i.hV- 

libs  Mr.  Edwards  litid  u and  a s<* n ehsycd  (‘.<  -rrinwl  | ;*i-tol  dim  tly  In  ln^ 

Ui-la-Vf,-.wbo  liail  for  some  y*.wr\  j '*-vn  aw  jnirs-din-'s  fare.  r.dtpOir,,  B»  to-anari.  s«  vipg= 

i<)  Eluiutors,  af*4  qneer  vn>,,k  .»f 

etoince  tliby  itoth  bd}V[)ehed  at  that  very  • ■ 

day.  h'Mir.  and  o»«n»it#;.  t* >,  i'vt >n  ?i  (.. 

iaod  ami  U>  Un-  r v ’Tltb  hfck  of  sovii  - 

a,0..  Op.lHirtuff»>  I'et i» r rj  w s ;w  *,i;r  i?j  a Viufi-  £jHs^ 

ion  and  )uv»b:ihdy  d sas  *d  tlto  crown  of 

Tiie  yuurfj  ntan  \ v fit*  ]day»:d  ti-.n  part  . ’ >y. 

the  pai'sretvs  ta’idiew  luid  *,.«n  yu/r-raopanitidw^'tod 

the  Viliier.%  to  the  j-vo';  poo»n.  hat;  hud  v--  p'd' d f ;v 

^r< Jt :;  V;^'  V;‘h  ' 

of  need  - jtrof^tidy^ w,>;i;:esiv  liijiiM;!!’  fur  " 

]d«  a of  waimpir  fop  rln*  ruioniw  of  in  > ‘ fh  p : 

;nm.  As  Mr.  Edwu nl>  'tin*  ymipvr  and  A ./ 

his  broil » nr  • Ui  -law.  0.*M»taio  UncktOHo 

miehed  tin*  kn?ju  r s !u»] -jdii tlieV  war  : 

St  n no  what  -nrtv.  ,-^.d  U>  iind  tins  y'oor.i^  ^ 

s:  j r wai!  ?t»;i  i I’iwy  shJpfird  to 

u- 1:  Itun  <*0UM  <!Mfsi.i/i)is.  ivud  i he  ■.  so-und  tit  hh  idlonHon,  dropped-  h.po-fi  ifis  Arinvu. 

lotto*  voices  the  f;i;uoi  n>  ihn  others  and  fto  bniict  passed,  lutriidcssly  over  Wisi 

rO  u h<'ff)rn  i llv'W  snnHnrd*  hint  Upiu  to  bead. 

v :oo  rhvni  of  lin'd'  dani.V'-r*,  i'h<  Uficvws  In  tto."  sh'lV’n  Mi'ncch;  lied  iVd  J,M\  ed.  !ho 
hud  im  ijad . ftoutMo  \\h\  •!♦,•  •WnpMv  in  tWO,  vruw  0 hdi  Jj'do  5hn  dir?pV.  hpo*  u w;is  .u 
and  ;*u  find  o.  In.*  v.-  ip  V'.  ,nO-/fUnn  t heM^p  no  word.  pM-to-d  uu  h>  ohi*  of  i- 1 u s others 

sv  iv*‘s  with  uafryidi^  off  lliti- ckbwto  and  w 1,0  aa.m**.  l»v  (.Mpta.ui  |tiu  kinau  > 

!>r-  etH>.  and  nou  ur  t Wt  > of;  tin  Omrc  v.dth  ud  >.'*•, n >■:♦!  of  h<*  j»  w>  Is  ha/I  faHr-i.i  Oaf , 

aid*'  p-’*  l>  ho!-  hi'v.-Hpw  t .hat • *il  Injjl  stHtort'd  but  lifl.to 

As  Soon  as  ..t|»nv  had  hi*  1 tto>  juuil-  injurv.  A v:.d  nupU'  p»ntrl.  t\  \i*  picitod  up 

rq^Tnp*M>A  towards.  the 

of  ills  ti!>)HI  in  and  to  van  to  ’ .Treat*  ;nunnd  ipt#  sa/^upufoit  i;,  foiout  by  $0  ap- 

80M  !.  Mnrdttrr’  Avitb  nil  lib  ndy^l-v ijf ^ tbtoprmtots  s 

itoi  /next  movovnl  Ins  dnugUler  • y&n  Ibto.  .•  v? : ; * A^?<30 '-wwcy.'heVw 

the  court,  oiyin'T  out  that  Um  niovriiMncl  upu;u  .h*nn,i 

hero  j?tokoh  and  ibv  <vbiUVu>f  ihat  })art  of  vt'S  soon  as  tin*  parson  saw  that  Hie 
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crown  was  lost  to  him,  bn  ceased  iryh\g  account  bus  it  loot  the  Colonel  euobw-ed 
to  escape/ crying  out  that  it  M as  i<  gaiUiit  to  Urn  King  (hat  he  vms  om*  of  a buml  of 
ai.b'mpy  for  it  Ji;nH.*ct‘ti  for  u crovfrt  desperadoes  who  had  awoip  to  take  {}&■ 

Farroti.;  v;  itb  the  orb  in  hi-*,  hreechesi  life  of  fthjr  xftafi  who  should  hep  me  one  of 
poe)o-*>,  w-ts  also  oau^ht.  One  fine  rtihy  then  millibar,  and  that  he  had  hubhn 
v as  laa.i ;>d  to  have  broken  loose  from  its  imar  by  among  the  ro-us  wit  h bis  carbine 
j*>t Uh$a  JUu t it  wti a a f tcir  tfa rd  f<>u)jid4rdoji^  ready  to  ghopt  b&Atajekfy  H’hrh  he  Hhmild 
sorxie  pth$r  things  wb^fithe  UiauVpocfeef  $t£p  jh£q  (he  water  to  bathe,,  fnrt  Upp  fhC 
'vas  turned  inside  ont.  H \\ O inspired  by  the  •$ igl.it  ot  life  nslo  d 

The  remaining  two  of  1 im  four  tugmiv-s  body  ot  the.  King-  bad  dissolved  yd  I m& 
vao  bv-d  Oi-iir  leases  iij  safety,  and  got  courage,  and  that  it-  had  not  been  able to 
fkit'ty'  away Stem  the Tower.  Cm-  of  shoot,  or  even  f.*nek  bis  piece  but  could 
tne/u  :*  Thomas  Hunt.  A >sor»4n  iavv  of  only  stiiml  trembling*  tfwnJ  |nnvM-lrf<* 

Co  burnt  Blood '>,  was  flung  from  (ns  horse  Not  only was;  he  paiaTumd,  but  he  was 

taken  into  royal  boon  l|e  became  an 
nUeiKhuit  on  the  King,  and  aficnvmvi  , 
ifivon'ta  with  the  Tm.kc  of  Ihn  kuighan;. 
w$£r*  M,*d  til  Way^  free  tothir  toy  at  tuv. 

It  0:aUb  « * jilii  #>£  Cbaf  &tuh?.  jfopsy 

• , , "hD.  a.  i nrry  luck  of  the  d* elirhi  V < Nilotic  I s thiyV 

los  wealth  fcttfl  prosperity  slum  hi  hove' 
soiue  little  dislaine  ho.  mid  the  gate',  &_utl  been  bis  tnjdolnpb  to  Some  oUemv  a ml 

before  he  con  h i regabo  1v}>  ^1(14  S?  be  WtfSf  f>phgh?d  J&idnajt  (Ad < d iy  h T$$bpd  foepjfppCip-' 
captured,  and  brought-  bath  U^Sdr't6  Hm  vojycd  in  a i^kmUl  ■ 

Tower.  The  other,  the  young*  man  Mho  Buckingham— a scandal  of  a kind  md  tube 
luiil  acted  the  b v \ deg  root  a,  a rid  who  hm)  told  to  moddirn  cftrfk  W 1 i et  1 i e^tljlir  1 
.stooil  etuitry  nrtfij^.  bi»  doni]rautiidi>  ft>U;  bi%  Onua*  Wua  ifx\v  \n 

bui^ed  in  jhweldiou'he.  got  siifp/M^u^  1“  tityti  true,  Wa^imkl  sabre 

and  does  not  appear  in  any  of  live  ree-  >!r.  Iib?od,  Ur  inMyou»v  eutaughd  in  the 
olds  of  |b«  fitfuir  t hot:  have  been  trajuv  gossamer  md«d  I he  law,  and  ee  Mod  the 
m.it ted  Ut  posterity'  l^ufce  <d  Buckingham  entering  no  aebon 

against  idm  lie’  d-onuges  of  rvi.it  h Me»-e 
Jt  vv3,s  not  Until  (be  first  exrilDuierd  fit  fat  at  t!lU.O<iO. 
the  aUoiopted  robbery  1 be  rapture  ' •Then  the  CSdoneiT  down  iiiB  fcdli  was 
bad  sioim^reddtjAVU  iliat  it  w^di^iHivereu  ;is  rtijinf  us  bis  rise  had  been  His ‘court, 
that*  the  chief  of  live  gang  whs  none  o'rhev  favor  was  i iwi de^rted  Iiiin  ; 
than  \bb  famous  ami  desjirrJde  C\> Ion pj  he  was  rumul  tbuMieiaiiy  * ami  at  last. 
Blood,  W'lidse'Uajue  w^eveu  yetbe^ygiug'  ijf>»vn  the  ^4t.h  hyf  Atigust  . JHkfl  lie  died, 
from  end  to  end  of  the  bold.  As  soon  add  was  buried  in  Tottk*  bifida, 
this  was  Jearnetl.  the  news  of  his 

capuo'e  )lew  over  rhe  town  like  J0jfk 

wild i» ♦*»:’ , and.  people  catne  in  crow<U'  'tSm^ 

to  the  gfiitc*  of  the  Tovrer  upon  iLVe  ;:k,;;v':,'. 

ban&  chance  «d  cate !>ing  a glimpse  Ab,  ‘ 

It  is  tiot^rovvn  }>j4.vs^d  . 

ijn  the  interview  that  fallowed.  Onn  ^ 
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I. 

rilHE  Haydon  farm  was  only  a few  miles 
X from  the  sea,  and  the  spring  wind, 
which  had  been  blowing  from  the  south 
all  day,  had  gone  into  the  east.  A chilly 
salt  fog  had  begun  to  come  in,  creeping 
along  where  a brook  wound  among  the 
lower  fields  like  a ghostly  serpent  that 
was  making  its  way  to  shelter  across  the 
country. 

The  old  Haydon  house  stood  on  high 
rising  land,  with  two  great  walnut-trees 
at  one  side,  and  a tall,  thin,  black-looking 
spruce  in  front  that  had  lost  its  mate.  A 
comfortable  row  of  round-headed  old  ap- 
ple-trees led  all  the  way  up  a long  lane 
from  the  main  road.  This  lane  and  the 
spacious  side  yard  were  scarred  by  wheel 
ruts,  and  the  fresh  turf  was  cut  up  by  the 
stamping  feet  of  many  horses.  It  was 
the  evening  of  a sad  day,  the  evening  af- 
ter Israel  Haydon's  wife's  funeral.  Many 
of  the  people  who  had  been  present  had 
far  to  go,  and  so  the  funeral  feast  had  been 
served  early. 

The  old  place  looked  deserted.  The 
dandelions,  which  had  shone  so  bright 
in  the  grass  that  morning,  were  all  shut 
up,  and  the  syringa  bushes  in  the  front 
yard  seemed  to  have  taken  back  their 
rash  buds,  and  to  have  grown  as  gray  as 
winter  again.  The  light  was  failing  fast 
out-of-doors;  there  was  a lamp  lighted  in 
the  kitchen,  and  a figure  kept  passing  be- 
tween it  and  the  window. 

Israel  Haydon  lingered  as  long  as  he 
could  over  his  barn-work.  Somehow  it 
seemed  lonely  in  the  barn,  and  as  long 
as  he  could  see  or  feel  his  way  about  he 
kept  himself  busy  over  the  old  horse  and 
cow,  accepting  their  inexpressive  com- 
panionship, and  serving  their  suppers 
with  unusual  generosity.  His  sensations, 
even  of  grief,  were  not  very  distinct  to 
him ; there  was  only  a vague  sense  of  dis- 
comfort, of  being  disturbed  in  his  quiet 
course.  He  had  said  to  many  of  his  friends 
that  afternoon,  “ I do1  know  why  'tis,  but 
I can’t  realize  nothing  about  it,”  and  spo- 
ken sincerely;  but  his  face  was  marked 
with  deep  lines;  he  was  suffering  deeply 
from  the  great  loss  that  had  befallen  him. 
His  wife  had  been  a woman  of  uncommon 
social  gifts  and  facilities,  and  he  had 
missed  her  leadership  in  the  great  occa- 


sion that  was  just  over.  Everybody  had 
come  to  him  for  directions,  and  expected 
from  him  the  knowledge  of  practical  ar- 
rangement that  she  had  always  shown  in 
the  forty  years  of  their  married  life.  He 
had  forgotten  already  that  it  was  a worn- 
out  and  suffering  woman  who  had  died; 
the  remembrance  of  long  weeks  of  illness 
faded  from  his  mind.  It  appeared  to  him 
as  if,  in  her  most  active  and  busy  aspect, 
she  had  suddenly  vanished  out  of  the  emer- 
gencies and  close  dependence  of  their  ev- 
ery-day lives. 

Mr.  Haydon  crossed  the  yard  slowly, 
after  he  had  locked  the  barn  door  and 
tried  the  fastening,  and  then  gone  back 
to  try  it  again.  He  was  glad  to  see  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  lighted  kitchen,  and 
to  remember  that  his  own  sister  and  the 
sister  of  his  wife  were  there  in  charge  and 
ready  to  companion  him.  He  could  not 
help  a feeling  of  distress  at  the  thought 
of  entering  his  lonely  home;  suddenly 
the  fact  of  their  being  there  made  every- 
thing seem  worse.  Another  man  might 
have  loitered  on  the  step  until  he  was 
chilly  and  miserable,  but  poor  Mr.  Hay- 
don only  dropped  liis  hand  for  a moment 
by  his  side,  and  looked  away  down  the 
lane;  then,  with  bent  head,  lie  lifted  the 
latch  as  he  always  did,  and  went  in.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  consciously  shouldered 
the  burden  of  bis  loneliness  in  that  dreary 
moment,  and  never  could  stand  upright 
again. 

The  season  of  his  solitary  life  began 
with  more  cheer  than  could  have  been 
expected.  The  two  women  were  waiting 
for  him  placidly,  and  did  not  seem  to  be 
curious  how  he  might  be  bearing  this 
great  disaster.  They  had  cleared  away 
all  signs  of  the  great  company,  and  the 
kitchen  looked  as  it  always  did;  it  had 
not  occurred  to  them  to  occupy  the  more 
formal  sitting-room.  The  warmth  of  the 
fire  was  pleasant;  a table  was  spread  with 
supper.  One  of  the  women  was  bringing 
the  teapot  from  the  stove,  and  the  other 
was  placidly  knitting  a blue  yarn  stock- 
ing. It  seemed  as  if  Martha  Haydon  her- 
self might  at  any  moment  come  out  of  the 
pantry  door  or  up  the  cellar  stairs. 

“We  was  just  about  ready  for  you,  Is- 
r’el,”  said  his  sister-in-law  Stevens,  glan- 
cing at  him  eagerly.  “ We  didn't  stop 
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to  take  anything  ourselves  this  afternoon, 
and  we  didn’t  suppose  'twas  so  you  could ; 
an’  we  thought  we'd  just  make  a quiet 
cup  o7  tea  when  we  had  everything  put 
to  rights  and  could  set  down  an7  enjoy 
it.  Now  you  draw  right  up  to  the 
table ; that's  clever ; ’twill  do  us  all 
good.77 

The  good  woman  bore  some  likeness  to 
her  sister  just  departed:  Israel  had  never 
noticed  it  so  much  before.  She  had  a 
comfortable  motherly  way,  and  his  old 
face  twitched  in  spite  of  himself  as  he  bent 
over  the  brimming  and  smoking  cup  that 
she  handed  across  the  square  table. 

“I  declare!'7  said  his  own  sister,  Mi’s. 
Abby  Martin.  44  We  could  reckon  what  a 
sight  o'  folks  there  was  here  this  after- 
noon by  the  times  we  had  to  make  new 
tea,  if  they  wa'n't  no  other  way.  I don't 
know's  I ever  see  a larger  gathering  on 
such  an  occasion.  Mis'  Stevens  an7  me  wras 
trying  to  count  'em.  There  was  twenty- 
six  wagons  hitched  in  the  yard  an7  lane, 
so  William  said,  besides  all  that  come 
afoot;  an7  a few  had  driven  away  before 
they  made  the  count.'7 

“I'd  no  idea  of  there  bein’  so  many,” 
said  Israel,  sadly.  44  Well,  'twas  natural 
for  all  who  knew  her  to  show  respect. 

I feel  much  obliged  to  the  folks,  and  for 
Elder  Wall's  excellent  remarks.” 

*4  A number  spoke  their  approval  to 
him  in  my  hearing.  He  seemed  pleased 
that  everything  passed  off  well,”  said  sis- 
ter Martin.  “I  expect  he  wanted  to  do 
the  best  he  could.  Everybody  knows  she 
was  always  a good  friend  to  him.  I 
never  see  anybody  that  set  so  by  her 
minister.  William  was  telling  of  me  he'd 
been  very  attentive  all  through  her  sick- 
ness. Poor  William!  He  does  mourn, 
but  he  behaved  very  pretty,  I thought. 
He  wanted  us  to  tell  you  that  he’d  be 
over  to-morrow  soon’s  he  could.  He 
wanted  dreadful  to  stop  with  ye  over- 
night, but  we  all  know  what  it  is  to  run  a 
milk  farm.” 

“I’d  ben  glad  if  'twas  so  he  could  be 
here  with  us  to-night,  an7  his  wife  with 
him,”  said  the  old  man,  pushing  away  his 
cup.  The  remnants  of  the  afternoon 
feast,  with  which  the  table  was  spread, 
failed  to  tempt  his  appetite.  He  rose  and 
took  his  old  wrooden  arm-chair  by  the 
stove,  and  clasped  his  hands  before  him. 
The  long  brown  fingers  began  to  play 
mechanically  upon  each  other.  It  was 
strange  how  these  trivial,  unconscious 
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habits  continued  in  spite  of  the  great 
change  which  had  shaken  his  life  to  its 
foundations. 

II. 

At  noon  the  next  day  Israel  Havdon 
and  his  son  William  came  up  across  the 
field  together.  They  had  on  their  every- 
day clothes,  and  were  talking  about  ev- 
ery-day matters  as  they  walked  along.  Mr. 
Haydon  himself  had  always  looked  some- 
what unlike  a farmer,  even  though  there 
had  been  no  more  diligent  and  successful 
tiller  of  the  soil  in  the  town  of  Atfield. 

He  never  had  bought  himself  a rougher 
suit  of  clothes  or  a coarse  hat  for  haying, 
but  his  discarded  Sunday  best  in  various 
states  of  decadence  served  him  for  barn 
and  field.  It  was  proverbial  that  a silk 
hat  lasted  him  five  years  for  best  and  ten 
for  common;  but  whatever  he  might  be 
doing,  Israel  Haydon  always  preserved  an 
air  of  unmistakable  dignity.  He  wTas  even 
a little  ministerial  in  his  look:  there  had 
been  a minister  in  the  family  two  or  three 
generations  back.  Mr.  Haydon  and  his 
wife  had  each  inherited  some  money. 
They  were  by  nature  thrifty,  and  now  their 
only  sou  was  well  married,  with  a good 
farm  of  his  own,  to  which  Israel  had 
added  many  acres  of  liay  land  and  tillage, 
saying  that  he  was  getting  old,  and  was 
going  to  take  the  rest  of  his  life  easily. 

In  this  way  the  old  people  had  thrown 
many  of  their  worldly  cares  upon  their 
son's  broad  shoulders.  They  had  paid 
visits  each  summer  to  their  kindred  in 
surrounding  towns,  starting  off  in  their 
Sunday  chaise  with  sober  pleasure,  serene 
in  their  prosperity,  and  free  from  any 
dark  anticipations,  although  they  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  consent  to  any 
long  absence,  and  the  temptation  of  going 
to  see  friends  in  the  West  was  never  dan- 
gerous to  their  peace  of  mind.  But  the 
best  of  their  lives  was  apparently  still  be- 
fore them,  when  good  Martini  Haydon s 
strength  mysteriously  failed ; and  one  dark 
day  the  doctor,  whom  Israel  Haydon  had 
anxiously  questioned  behind  the  wood- 
pile,  just  out  of  sight  from  his  wife's  win- 
dow— the  doctor  had  said  that  she  never 
would  be  any  better.  The  downfall  of 
his  happiness  had  been  swift  and  piteous. 

William  Haydon  was  a much  larger 
and  rosier  man  than  his  father  had  ever 
been  ; the  old  man  looked  shrunken  as 
they  crossed  the  field  together.  They 
had  prolonged  their  talk  about  letting 
the  great  south  field  lie  fallow,  and  about 
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some  new  Hereford  cattle  that  the  young 
farmer  had  just  bought,  until  nothing 
more  was  left  to  say  on  either  side.  Then 
there  came  a long  pause,  when  each  wait- 
ed for  the  other  to  speak.  William  grew 
impatient  at  last. 

“Have  you  got  any  notion  what  it's 
best  to  do,  sir?”  he  began,  boldly;  then, 
finding  that  his  father  did  not  answer,  he 
turned  to  look  at  him,  and  found  that  the 
drawn  face  was  set  in  silent  despair. 

“I’ve  always  been  forehanded;  I nev- 
er was  caught  so  unprepared  before,”  he 
faltered.  “ ’T  has  been  my  way,  as  you 
know,  to  think  out  things  beforehand, 
but  it  come  to  the  very  last  before  I could 
give  it  up  ’bout  your  mother’s  gettin’  bet- 
ter; an’  when  I did  give  up,  ’twa’n’t  so 
I could  think  o’  anything.  An’  here’s 
your  aunts  got  their  families  dependin’ 
on  ’em,  and  wantin’  to  git  away  soon  as 
may  be.  I don’t  know  which  way  to 
look.” 

“ Manila  and  I should  be  thankful  if 
you'd  come  and  stop  ’long  of  us  this  win- 
ter— ” the  younger  man  began,  eagerly. 

“ No,  no !”  said  his  father,  sternly.  “ I 
ain’t  goin’  to  live  in  the  chimbly-corner 
of  auother  man’s  house.  I ain’t  but  a lit- 
tle past  sixty-seven.  I’ve  got  to  stand  in 
rny  lot  an’  place.  ’T wouldn't  be  neither 
your  house  nor  mine,  William,”  he  said, 
in  a softer  tone.  “ You’re  a good  son; 
your  mother  always  said  you  was  a good 
son.” 

Israel  Haydon’s  voice  broke,  and  Wil- 
liam Haydon’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
they  plodded  along  together  in  the  soft 
spring  grass. 

“I’ve  gone  over  everything  I wish  I 
could  forget — all  the  bothering  tricks  I 
played  her,  ’way  back  when  I was  a boy,” 
said  the  young  man,  with  great  feeling. 
“ I declare,  I don’t  know  what  to  do,  I 
miss  her  so.” 

“You  was  an  only  son,”  said  the 
father,  solemnly ; “we  done  the  best  we 
could  by  ye.  She  often  said  you  was  a 
good  boy,  and  she  wa’n’t  surprised  to  see 
ye  prosper.  An’  about  Marilly,  ’long  at 
the  first,  when  you  was  courtin’  her, 
’twas  only  that  poor  mother  thought  no- 
body wa’n’t  quite  good  enough  for  her 
boy.  She  come  to  set  everything  by 
Marilly.” 

The  only  dark  chapter  in  the  family 
history  was  referred  to  for  the  last  time, 
to  be  forgotten  by  father  and  son.  The 
old  people  had,  after  all,  gloried  in  their 
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son’s  bravery  in  keeping  to  his  own  way 
and  choice.  The  two  farms  joined ; 
Manila  and  her  mother  were  their  next 
neighbors:  the  mother  had  since  died. 

“ Father,”  exclaimed  William  Hay- 
don,  suddenly,  as  they  neared  the  barn, 
“I  do’  know  now  but  I’ve  thought  o’  the 
very  one!” 

“ What  d’ye  mean?”  said  the  old  man, 
startled  a little  by  such  vehemence. 

“ ’Tain’t  nobody  I feel  sure  of  getting,” 
explained  the  son,  his  ardor  suddenly 
cooling.  “I  had  Maria  Durrant  in  my 
mind— Manila’s  cousin.  Don’t  you  know, 
she  come  and  stopped  with  us  six  weeks 
that  time  Marilla  was  so  dyin’  sick  and 
we  hadn’t  been  able  to  get  proper  help; 
and  what  a providence  Maria  Durrant 
was ! Mother  said  one  day  that  she  nev- 
er saw  so  capable  a woman.” 

“ I don’t  stand  in  need  of  nursin’,”  said 
the  old  man,  grumbling,  and  taking  a 
defensive  attitude  of  mind.  “ What’s  the 
use,  anyway,  if  you  can’t  get  her?  I’ll 
contrive  to  get  along  somehow.  I always 
have.” 

William  flushed  quickly,  but  made  no 
answer,  out  of  regard  to  the  old  man’s 
bereaved  and  wounded  state.  He  always 
felt  like  a school  boy  in  his  father’s  pres- 
ence, though  he  had  for  many  years  been 
a leader  in  neighborhood  matters,  and 
was  at  that  moment  a selectman  of  the 
town  of  At  field.  If  he  had  answered 
back  and  entered  upon  a lively  argument 
it  probably  would  have  done  the  old  man 
good;  anything  would  have  seemed  bet- 
ter than  the  dull  hunger  in  his  heart,  the 
impossibility  of  forming  new  habits  of 
life,  which  made  a wall  about  his  very 
thoughts. 

After  a surly  silence,  when  the  son  was 
needlessly  repentant  and  the  father’s  face 
grew  cloudy  with  disapproval,  the  two 
men  parted.  William  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  stay  all  the  afternoon,  but  he 
now  found  an  excuse  for  going  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  drove  away  down  the  lane.  He 
had  not  turned  into  the  highroad  before 
he  wished  himself  back  again,  while  Is- 
rael Hay  don  looked  after  him  reproach- 
fully, more  lonely  than  ever,  in  the  sense 
that  something  had  come  between  them, 
though  he  could  not  tell  exactly  what. 
The  spring  fields  lay  broad  and  green  in 
the  sunshine;  there  was  a cheerful  sound 
of  frogs  in  the  lower  meadow. 

“ Poor  mother!  how  she  did  love  early 
weather  like  this!”  he  said,  half  aloud. 
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“ She'd  been  getting  out  to  the  door  twen- 
ty times  a day,  just  to  have  a look.  An’ 
how  she'd  laugh  to  hear  the  frogs  again! 
Oh,  poor  me!  poor  me!"  For  the  first 
time  he  found  himself  in  tears.  The  grim 
old  man  leaned  on  the  fence,  and  tried 
to  keep  back  the  sobs  that  shook  his  bent 
shoulders.  He  was  half  afraid  and  half 
ashamed,  but  there  he  stood  and  cried. 
At  last  he  dried  his  eyes,  and  went  slow- 
ly into  the  house,  as  if  in  hope  of  comfort 
as  well  as  shelter. 

The  two  sisters  were  busy  in  an  upper 
room.  They  had  seen  William  Hay  don 
drive  away,  and  their  sympathy  had  been 
much  moved  by  the  sight  of  his  father's 
grief.  They  stood  at  a window  watching 
him  from  behind  the  curtain.  N 

44  He  feels  it  much  as  anybody  could," 
said  Mrs.  Stevens,  not  without  a certain 
satisfaction  in  this  tribute  to  her  own 
dear  sister.  “Somehow  or  ’nother  your 
brother  is  so  methodical  and  contained, 
Mis’  Martin,  that  I shouldn’t  have  looked 
to  see  him  give  way  like  other  men." 

4*He  never  was  one  that  could  show 
his  feel  in’s,"  answered  Mrs.  Martin.  “I 
never  saw  him  shed  tears  before  as  I 
know  of,  but  many's  the  time  he  hasn’t 
been  able  to  control  his  voice  to  speak.  I 
wonder  what  made  William  hurry  off  so? 
His  back  looked  kind  o’  provoked.  They 
couldn't  have  had  no  words;  whatever  it 
was,  they  couldn't  had  no  words  so  soon 
as  this;  an’  William's  always  respectful. 

44 ’Tain’t  that  either,"  she  added,  a mo- 
ment later.  44  I’ve  seen  sights  o'  folks  in 
trouble,  and  I don't  know  what  nor  why 
it  is,  but  they  always  have  to  get  through 
with  a fractious  spell  before  they  can  get 
to  work  again.  They'll  hold  up  an'  'pear 
splendid,  and  then  something  seems  to  let 
go,  an'  everything  goes  wrong,  an’  every 
word  plagues  ’em.  Now  Isr'el's  my  own' 
poor  brother,  an’  you  know  how  I set  by 
him.  Mis'  Stevens;  but  I expect  we'll  have 
to  walk  soft  to  get  along  with  him  for  a 
week  or  two  to  come.  Don't  you  go  an’ 
be  too  gentle,  neither.  Treat  him  just ’s 
you  would  anyway,  and  he’ll  fetch  him- 
self into  line  the  quicker.  He  always  did 
have  days  when  lie  wouldn’t  say  nothing 
to  nobody.  It  does  seem  's  if  I ought  to 
be  the  one  to  stop  longer  with  him,  an’ 
be  the  most  help;  but  you  know  how 
I'm  situated.  And  then  ’Us  your  sister's 
things  that's  to  be  looked  over,  and  you 
and  Marilla  is  the  p toper  ones." 


44 1 wish  ’twas  so  you  could  stop," 
Mrs.  Stevens  urged,  honestly.  4‘I  feel 
more  acquainted  with  you  than  I do  with 
Marillv.  But  I shall  do  my  best,  as  I 
shall  want  those  who  come  to  do  for  my 
things  when  I’m  past  an’  gone.  I shall 
get  William  to  come  an'  help  us;  lie 
knows  more  about  his  mother's  posses- 
sions than  anybody,  I expect.  She  made 
a kind  of  girl  of  him,  for  company’s  sake, 
when  he  was  little;  and  he  used  to  sew 
real  pretty  before  his  lingers  got  too  big. 
Don't  you  recall  one  winter  when  he 
was  house  bound  after  a run  o’  scarlet 
fever?  He  used  to  Avork  worsted,  and 
knit  some,  I believe  lie  did;  but  lie  took 
to  growin’  that  spring,  and  I chanced  to 
ask  him  to  supply  me  with  a couple  o' 
good  holders',  but  1 found  I'd  touched  dig- 
nity. He  was  dreadful  put  out.  I sup- 
pose lie  was  mos’  too  manly  for  me  to 
refer  to  his  needlework.  Poor  Marthy! 
how  she  laughed  ! I only  said  that  about 
the  holders  for  the  sake  o'  sayin’  some- 
thin’, but  he  remembered  it  aginst  me 
more  than  a year." 

The  two  aunts  laughed  together. 
4‘  Boys  is  boys,  ain't  they  ?"  observed  Mrs. 
Stevens,  with  great  sagacity. 

‘‘Men  is  boys,"  retorted  Mrs.  Martin. 
“The  more  you  treat  ’em  like  boys,  the 
better  they  think  you  use  ’em.  They 
always  want  motherin’,  an’  somebody  to 
come  to.  1 always  tell  folks  I've  got  live 
child'll,  counting  Mr.  Martin  the  young- 
est. The  more  bluster  they  have,  the 
more  boys  they  be.  Now  Marthy  knew 
that  about  brother  Isr'el,  an’  she  always 
ruled  him  by  love  an’  easin’  of  him  down 
from  them  high  perches  lie  Avas  always 
settin’  up  on.  Everything  was  always 
right  with  her  an’  all  wrong  with  him 
when  they  was  young,  hut  she  could  al- 
ways say  the  right  word." 

“She  was  a good-feclin’  woman ; she 
did  make  him  a good  wife,  if  I say  it 
that  shouldn’t,  o'  my  own  sister,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Stevens.  “She  Avas  the  best  o' 
housekeepers,  was  Marthy.  I never  went 
over  so  neat  a house.  I ’ain't  got  the 
gift  myself.  I can  clear  up.  Mis’  Martin, 
but  I can't  remain  cleared  up." 

The  twTo  sisters  turned  to  their  pathetic 
work  of  looking  over  the  orderly  closets 
and  making  solemn  researches  into  the 
suspected  shelters  of  moths.  Much  talk 
of  the  past  was  suggested  by  the  folding 
of  blankets;  and  as  they  set  back  the 
chairs  and  brushed  the  floors  that  w^ere 
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made  untidy  by  the  funeral  guests  of  the 
day  before,  they  wondered  afresh  what 
would  become  of  Israel  Haydon,  and 
what  plan  he  would  make  for  himself; 
for  Mrs.  Martin  could  only  stay  with  him 
for  a few  days,  and  Mrs.  Stevens  was 
obliged  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  her 
busy  household  and  an  invalid  daughter. 
As  long  as  they  could  stay  the  house  went 
on  as  usual,  and  Israel  Haydon  showed 
no  apprehension  of  difficulties  ahead.  He 
took  up  the  routine  of  his  simple  fashion 
of  life,  and  when  William  asked  if  he 
should  bring  his  team  to  plough,  he  re- 
ceived the  surprised  answer  that  all  those 
things  were  settled  when  they  talked 
about  them  earlier  in  the  spring.  Of 
course  he  should  want  potatoes,  and  it 
was  high  time  they  were  planted.  A boy 
arrived  from  the  back  country  who  had 
lived  at  the  farm  the  summer  before — a 
willing,  thick-headed  young  person  in 
process  of  growth — and  Israel  Haydon 
took  great  exception  to  his  laziness  and 
inordinate  appetite,  and  threatened  so 
often  to  send  him  back  where  he  came 
from  that  only  William's  insistence  that 
they  had  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  poor  Thomas,  and  the  women's 
efforts  toward  reconciliation,  prevailed. 
When  sister  Martin  finally  departed,  bag 
and  baggage,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  leav- 
ing her  brother  to  be  the  prey  of  disaster. 
He  was  sternly  self-reliant,  and  watched 
her  drive  away  down  the  lane  with  some- 
thing like  a sense  of  relief.  The  offend- 
ing Thomas  was  standing  by,  expecting 
rebuke  almost  with  an  air  of  interest;  but 
the  old  man  only  said  to  him,  in  an  apol- 
ogetic and  friendly  way:  “There!  we’ve 
got  to  get  along  a spell  without  any 
women  folks,  my  son.  I haven’t  heard 
of  any  housekeeper  to  suit  me,  but  we’ll 
get  along  together  till  I do.” 

“There's  a great  sight  o’  things  cooked 
up,  sir,”  said  Thomas,  with  shining  eyes. 

“We’ll  get  along,”  repeated  the  old 
man.  “I  won’t  have  you  hike  no  liber- 
ties, but  if  we  save  the  time  from  other 
things,  we  can  manage  just  as  well  as  the 
women.  I want  you  to  sweep  out  good, 
night  an’  morning,  an’  fetch  me  the 
wood  an’  water,  an’  I'll  see  to  the  house- 
work.” There  was  no  idea  of  appointing 
Thomas  as  keeper  of  the  pantry  keys, 
and  a shadow  of  foreboding  darkened  the 
lad's  hopeful  countenance  as  the  master 
of  the  house  walked  away  slowly  up  the 
yard. 


III. 

It  was  the  month  of  June;  the  trees 
were  in  full  foliage;  there  was  no  longer 
any  look  of  spring  in  the  landscape,  and 
the  air  and  sky  belonged  to  midsummer. 
Mrs.  Israel  Haydon  had  been  dead  nearly 
two  months.  On  a Sunday  afternoon 
the  father  and  son  sat  in  two  old  splint- 
bottomed  chairs  just  inside  the  wood- 
house,  in  the  shade.  The  wide  doors 
were  always  thrown  back  at  that  time  of 
year,  and  there  was  a fine  view  across 
the  country.  William  Haydon  could 
see  his  own  farm  spread  out  like  a green 
map;  he  was  scanning  the  boundaries  of 
the  orderly  fences  and  fields  and  the 
stretches  of  woodland  and  pasture.  He 
looked  away  at  them  from  time  to  time, 
or  else  bent  over  and  poked  among  the 
wood-house  dust  and  fine  chips  with  his 
walking-stick.  “There’s  an  old  buckle 
that  I lost  one  day  ever  so  many  years 
ago,”  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  and  reached 
down  to  pick  it  up.  William  was  begin- 
ning to  look  stout  and  middle-aged.  He 
held  out  the  rusty  buckle  to  his  father,  but 
Israel  Haydon  sat  stiffly  upright,  and  hard- 
ly gave  a glance  at  the  useless  object. 

“ I thought  Elder  Wall  preached  an 
excellent  discourse  this  morning.”  Wil- 
liam made  further  attempt  to  engage  his 
father’s  interest  and  attention,  but  with- 
out avail. 

“I  wish  you’d  tell  me  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  sir,”  said  the  troubled  son, 
turning  squarely,  and  with  honest  kind- 
ness in  his  look.  “ It  hurts  my  feelings, 
father.  If  I’ve  put  you  out,  I want  to 
make  amends.  Manila's  worried  to  death 
for  fear  it’s  on  her  account.  We  both 
set  everything  by  you,  but  you  hold  us 
off;  and  I feel,  when  I try  to  be  company 
for  you,  as  if  you  thought  I belonged  in 
jail,  and  hadn’t  no  rights  of  any  kind. 
Can't  you  talk  right  out  with  me,  sir? 
Ain't  you  wFell?” 

“There!  don't  run  on,  boy,”  said  the 
old  man,  sadly.  “I  do  the  best  I can; 
you've  got  to  give  me  time.  I'm  dreadful 
hard  pushed  losin’  of  your  mother.  I’ve 
lost  niv  home;  you  'ain't  got  the  least 
idea  what  it  is,  William.’’ 

His  old  face  quivered,  and  William 
rose  hastily  and  went  a step  or  two  for- 
ward, making  believe  that  he  was  looking 
after  his  horse.  “Stand  still,  there!” 
he  shouted  to  the  placid  creature,  and 
then  came  back  and  reached  out  his  hand 
to  his  father. 
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Israel  took  Hold  of  it,  but  looked  up, 
a little  puzzled.  “You  ain't  going  yet?" 
he  asked.  “ Why,  you've  only  just  come.1’ 

“I  want  you  to  ride  over  with  me  to 
supper  to-night.  I want  you  to  see  how 
well  that  piece  o’  late  corn  looks,  after  all 
your  saying  I might ’s  well  lay  it  down 
to  turnips.  Come,  father;  the  horse 's 
right  here,  and  'twill  make  a change  for 
you.  ’Ain't  you  about  got  through  with 
them  pies  Aunt  Martin  left  you  when 
she  went  away?  Come;  we're  goin'  to 
have  a hearty  supper,  and  I want  ye." 

“ I don’t  know  but  I will,"  said  Israel 
Haydon,  slowly.  “ We’ve  got  on  pretty 
well— no.  we  ’ain’t,  neither.  I ain't  com- 
fortable, and  I can’t  make  nothin’  o'  that 
poor  shoat  of  a boy.  I’m  buying  o’  the 
baker  an’  frying  a pan  o’  pork  the  whole 
time,  trying  to  fill  him  up.  I never  was 
so  near  out  o’  pork  this  time  o'  year,  not 
since  I went  to  housekeepin'." 

“I  heard  he'd  been  tellin'  round  the 
neighborhood  that  he  was  about  starved," 
said  William,  plainly.  “Our  folksal  ways 
had  the  name  o’  being  good  providers." 

“ How'd  your  mother  use  to  wa^h  up 
ti)£  cups  an’  things  to  make  ’em  look  de- 
cent?" asked  Mr.  Haydon,  suddenly;  there 
was  the  humility  of  broken  pride  in  his 
tone.  “I  can't  seem  to  find  nothin’  to 
do  with,  anywhere  about  the  house.  I 
s’posed  I knew  where  everything  was.  I 
expect  I’ve  got  out  all  poor  mother's  best 
things,  without  knowin’  the  difference. 
Except  there  ain’t  nothin’  nowhere  that 
looks  right  to  me,"  he  added. 

William  stooped  to  pick  something  out 
of  the  chips.  “You’ll  have  to  ask  Ma- 
nila," he  said.  “ It  mortifies  me  to  have 
you  go  on  in  such  a way.  Now,  father, 
you  wouldn’t  hear  to  anybody  that  was 
named  to  you,  but  if  you  go  on  this  way 
much  longer  you'll  find  that  any  house- 
keeper’s better  than  none." 

“Why,  I've  only  been  waiting  to  hear 
of  a proper  person,"  said  Israel  Haydon, 
turning  an  innocent  and  aggrieved  coun- 
tenance upon  his  son.  “My  house  is  in 
a terrible  state,  now  I can  tell  you." 

William  looked  away  and  tried  to  keep 
his  face  steady. 

“ What  do  you  find  to  laugh  at?"  asked 
the  poor  father,  in  the  tone  of  a school- 
master. 

“Don't  you  know  I spoke  of  somebody 
to  you?  I believe  ’twas  the  very  day  after 
the  funeral,"  said  William,  persuasively. 
“Her  name  is  Maria  Durrant." 


“I  remember  the  person  well;  an  ex- 
cellent, sensible  woman,  no  flummery, 
and  did  remarkable  well  in  case  of  sick- 
ness at  your  house,"  said  Mr.  Haydon, 
with  enthusiasm,  stepping  briskly  toward 
the  wagon  after  he  had  shut  and  fastened 
tli e wood-house  doors  and  put  the  pad- 
lock key  in  his  pocket.  “ What  of  her? 
You  said  there  was  no  chance  of  getting 
her,  didn't  you?'’ 

“I  was  afraid  so;  but  she’s  left  her 
brother's  folks  now,  and  come  to  stop  a 
little  while  with  Manila.  She's  at  the 
house  this  minute;  came  last  night.  You 
know,  Manila's  very  fond  of  having  her 
cousins  come  to  stop  with  her,"  apolo- 
gized the  son,  in  fear  lest  his  simple  plot 
should  be  discovered  and  resented.  “ You 
can  see  if  she's  such  a person  as  you  want. 

I have  been  thinking  all  day  that  she 
might  do  for  a time,  anyway." 

“Anybody  ’ll  do,"  said  Mr.  Haydon, 
suddenly.  “ I tell  ye,  William,  I'm  drove 
to  the  wall.  I feel  to  covet  a good  sup- 
per; an’  I’m  ashamed  to  own  it,  a man  o’ 
my  property!  I'll  observe  this  Miss  Dur- 
rant, an’  speak  with  her  after  tea;  per- 
haps she'd  have  the  sense  to  come  right 
over  to-morrow.  Yrou  an’  Manila  can 
tell  her  how  I've  been  situated.  I wa’n't 
going  to  have  no  such  persons  in  my 
house  as  were  recommended,"  he  grum- 
bled on,  cheerfully.  “I  don’t  keep  a 
town -farm  for  the  incapable,  nor  do  I 
want  an  old  grenadier  set  over  me  like 
that  old  maid  Smith.  I ain’t  going  to  be 
turned  out  of  my  own  house." 

They  drove  along  the  road  slowly,  and 
presently  the  ever-interesting  subject  of 
crops  engaged  their  further  attention. 
When  they  turned  into  William  Hay- 
don's  side  yard  a pleasant-faced,  middle- 
aged  woman,  in  a neat  black  dress  and  a 
big  clean  white  apron,  sat  on  the  piazza 
with  Marilla  and  the  children.  Israel 
Haydon’s  heart  felt  lighter  than  it  had 
for  many  a week.  He  went  and  shook 
hands  with  Maria  Durrant,  with  more 
than  interest  and  approval  ; there  was 
even  a touch  of  something  like  gallantry 
in  his  manner.  William  Haydon  glanced 
at  his  wife,  and  gave  an  unconscious  sigh 
of  relief. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Durrant  helped 
with  the  early  work,  talking  with  Wil- 
liam's wife  as  she  went  to  and  fro  busily 
in  the  large  kitchen,  and  listening  to  all 
that  could  be  said  of  the  desperate  state 
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of  affairs  at  the  old  farm.  The  two  wo- 
men so  doubled  their  diligence  by  work- 
ing together  that  it  was  still  early  in  the 
day  when  Maria,  blushing  noticeably,  said 
that  she  thought  there  was  no  use  in  wait- 
ing until  afternoon,  as  old  Mr.  Haydon 
had  directed.  There  must  be  plenty  to 
do;  and  the  sooner  the  house  was  put  to 
rights  and  some  cooking  got  under  way 
the  better.  She  had  her  old  calico  dress 
all  on,  and  she  deemed  it  best  to  go  over 
and  go  right  to  work. 

‘'There!  I don’t  know  what  to  say,  Ma- 
ria,” said  Marilla  Haydon,  doubtfully. 
“ Father  Haydon’s  such  a set  person.” 

“ So  be  I,”  rejoined  Maria.  4 4 And  who 
knows  how  bad  those  rooms  need  airing! 
Fve  thought  of  twenty  things  that  ought 
to  be  done  right  off,  before  night.  Or  I 
could  work  a spell  in  the  gardin  if  lie 
don’t  seem  to  want  me  in  the  house.  Now, 
wa'n’t  it  affectin’  to  hear  him  let  on  that 
he’d  gone  an’  made  poor  Mis’  Haydon’s 
llower  gardin  same's  he’d  always  done? 
It  showed  real  feel  in’,  didn’t  it?  Iam  goin’ 
to  take  holt  over  thereras  if  ’twas  for  her 
as  well  as  for  him.  That  time  I was  here 
so  long,  when  you  was  so  sick,  I did  just 
admire  Mis’  Haydon.  She  was  a beau- 
tiful-looking woman,  and  so  pretty-be- 
haved ; quiet,  but  observin’.  I never  saw 
a man  age  as  William’s  father  has;  it 
made  my  heart  ache  when  I first  caught 
sight  of  him  driving  into  the  yard  last 
night.” 

44He  revived  up  conversin’  with  you 
an’  makin’  such  a good  hearty  tea,”  sug- 
gested Marilla,  disappearing  in  the  pan- 
try. “ I ’ain't  never  felt  free  with  Father 
Haydon,  but  I do  respect  him,”  she  add- 
ed, presently.  “Well,  now,  go  right  over, 
Maria,  if  you  feel  moved  to.  I don’t 
know  but  what  you’re  wise.  P'raps 
William  an’  I’ll  walk  over,  after  supper's 
put  away.  I guess  you’ve  got  a busy 
day  before  you.” 

She  stood  at  the  open  door  and  watched 
Maria  Durrant  go  away,  a few  minutes 
later,  with  a plump  bundle  under  one 
arm. 

“I  should  think  you  were  going  to 
seek  your  fortune,”  she  called,  merrily,  as 
the  good  woman  turned  into  the  road; 
but  Maria  wagged  her  head  with  a cheer- 
ful nod,  and  did  not  deign  to  look  back. 
“I  ought  to  have  given  her  some  bread 
to  tuck  under  the  other  arm,  like  the  pic- 
ture of  Benjamin  Franklin.  I dare  say 
they  do  need  bread;  I ought  to  have 


thought  of  it,”  said  Marilla,  anxiously,  as 
she  returned  to  the  pantry.  “But  there! 
Father  Haydon 's  got  as  far  along  in 
housekeeping  as  stopping  the  baker;  an’ 
he  was  put  out  because  I sent  things  too 
soon,  before  Aunt  Martin's  provisions 
were  gone.  I’ll  risk  Cousin  Maria  to  get 
along.” 

The  new  housekeeper  trod  the  little 
foot-path  at  the  road  edge  with  a linn 
step.  She  was  as  eager  and  delighted  as 
if  she  were  bent  on  a day's  pleasuring. 
A truly  sympathetic,  unselfish  heart  beat 
in  her  breast;  she  fairly  longed  to  make 
the  lonely,  obstinate  old  man  comforta- 
ble. Presently  she  found  herself  going 
up  the  long  Haydon  lane  in  the  shade  of 
the  apple-trees.  The  great  walnut-trees 
at  the  other  side  of  the  house  were  huge 
and  heavy  with  leaves;  there  was  a gen- 
eral floweriness  and  pleasantness  over  all 
growing  things;  but  the  tall  thin  spruce 
that  towered  before  the  front  door  looked 
black  and  solitary,  and  bore  a likeness  to 
old  Mr.  Haydon  himself.  Such  was  the 
force  of  this  comparison  that  Miss  Dur- 
rant stopped  and  looked  at  it  with  com- 
passion. Then  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  poor 
flower  bed  overgrown  with  weeds,  through 
wrhich  the  bachelor’s-buttons  and  London- 
pride  were  pushing  their  way  into  bloom. 
“I  guess  I'll  set  a vijie  to  grow  up  that 
tree;  ’twould  get  sun  enough,  ail’  look 
real  live  and  pretty,”  she  decided,  sur- 
veying the  situation;  then  she  moved  on, 
with  perhaps  less  eagerness  in  her  gait, 
and  boldly  entered  the  side  door  of  the 
house.  She  could  hear  the  sound  of  an 
axe  in  the  shed,  as  if  some  one  were  chop- 
ping up  kindlings.  When  she  caught 
sight  of  the  empty  kitchen  she  dropped 
her  bundle  into  the  nearest  chair,  and 
held  up  her  hands  in  what  was  no  affec- 
tation of  an  appearance  of  despair. 

IV. 

One  day  in  May,  about  a year  from  the 
time  that  Martha  Haydon  died,  Maria 
Durrant  was  sitting  by  the  western  win- 
dow of  the  kitchen,  mending  Mr.  Ilav- 
don's  second-best  black  coat,  when  she 
looked  down  the  lane  and  saw  old  Polly 
Norris  approaching  the  house.  Polly  was 
an  improvident  mother  of  improvident 
children,  not  always  quite  sound  in  either 
wits  or  behavior,  but  she  had  always  been 
gently  dealt  with  by  the  Haydons,  and, 
as  it  happened,  was  also  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  Maria  Durrani’s  own.  Maria 
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gave  a little  groan  at  the  sight  of  her: 
she  did  not  feel  just  then  like  listening  to 
long  tales  or  responding  to  troublesome 
demands.  She  nodded  kindly  to  the 
foolish  old  creature,  who  presently  came 
wheezing  and  lamenting  into  the  clean 
sunshiny  kitchen,  and  dropped  herself 
like  an  armful  of  old  clothes  into  the 
nearest  chair. 

Maria  rose  and  put  by  her  work;  she 
was  half  glad,  after  all,  to  have  company ; 
and  Polly  Norris  was  not  without  cer- 
tain powers  of  good-fellowship  and  enter- 
taining speech. 

“I  expect  this  may  be  the  last  time  I 
can  get  so  fur,”  she  announced.  “ Tis 
just  'bout  a year  sence  we  was  all  to  Mis’ 
Haydon’s  funeral.  I didn't  know  but 
that  was  the  last  time.  Well,  I do'  know 
but  it’s  so  I can  accept  that  piece  o'  pie. 
I’ve  come  fur,  an’  my  strength's  but  small. 
How's  William's  folks?” 

“They're  smart,”  answered  Maria,  seat- 
ing herself  to  her  work  again,  after  the 
expedition  to  the  pantry. 

“I  tell  ye  this  is  beautiful  pie,”  said 
the  guest,  looking  up,  after  a brief  and 
busy  silence;  “a  real  comfortable  help  o' 
pie,  after  such  a walk,  feeble  as  I be. 
I've  failed  a sight  sence  you  see  me  be- 
fore, now  'ain't  I?” 

“I  don't  know’s  I see  any  change  to 
speak  of,”  said  Maria,  bending  over  the 
coat. 

“Lord  bless  you,  an’  Heaven  too!  I 
'ain't  eat  no  such  pie  as  this  sence  I was 
a girl.  Your  rule,  was  it,  or  poor  Mis' 
Haydon’s  ?” 

“ I've  always  made  my  pies  that  same 
way,”  said  Maria,  soberly.  “ I'm  pleased 
you  should  enjoy  it.” 

“I  expect  my  walk  give  me  an  extry 
appetite.  I can  walk  like  a bird,  now,  I 
tell  ye;  last  summer  I went  eleven  miles, 
an'  agin  nine  miles.  You  just  ought  to 
see  me  on  the  road,  an’  here  I be,  goin’ 
on  seventy-seven  year  old.  There  ain’t 
so  many  places  to  go  to  as  there  used  to 
be.  I've  known  a sight  o'  nice  kind  folks 
that's  all  gone.  It's  re'lly  sad  how  folks 
is  goin'.  There's  all  Mis’  Nash's  folks 
passed  away;  the  old  doctor,  an’  the  little 
grandgirl,  an'  Mis’  Nash  that  was  like  a 
mother  to  me,  an’  always  had  somethin' 
to  give  me;  an'  down  to  Glover's  Corner 
they're  all  gone — ” 

“Yes,  anybody  feels  such  changes,” 
replied  Maria,  compassionately.  “ You’ve 
seen  trouble,  'ain't  you?” 


“I've  seen  all  kinds  of  trouble,”  said 
the  withered  little  creature,  mournfully. 

“How  is  your  daughter  to  South  At- 
field  gettin’  along?”  asked  the  hostess, 
kindly,  after  a pause,  while  Polly  worked 
away  at  the  pie. 

“Lord  bless  you!  this  pie  is  so  heart- 
enin', somehow  or  'nother,  after  such  a 
walk.  Susan  Louisa  is  doin'  pretty  well ; 
she's  a sight  improved  from  what  she  was. 
Folks  is  very  considerate  to  Susan  Louisa. 
She  goes  to  the  Orthodox  church,  an’  sence 
she  was  sick  there's  been  a committee  to 
see  to  her;  one  oil  ’em  give  her  two 
quarts  o'  milk  a day.  They  met  fifteen 
in  number.  Mr.  Dean,  Susan  Louisa's 
husband,  died  the  eighth  day  o'  last 
March.” 

“ Yes,  I heard  he  was  gone,  rather  sud- 
den,” said  Maria,  showing  more  interest. 

“Yes.  but  he  was  'twixt  eighty  an’ 
ninety  year  old.  Susan  Louisa  was  but 
fifty-one  in  February  last,.” 

“He'd  have  done  better  for  you, 
wouldn't  lie.  Mis'  Norris?”  suggested  Ma- 
ria, by  way  of  pleasantry,  but  there  was  a 
long  and  doubtful  pause. 

“ I'd  rather  be  excused,”  said  Polly  at 
last,  with  great  emphasis.  “Miss  Maria 
Durrant,  'ain't  you  got  a calico  dress  you 
could  spare,  or  an  apron,  or  a pair  o' 
rubbers,  anyways?  I he  extry  needy,  now, 
I tell  you!  There;  I 'ain't  inquired  for 
William's  folks;  how  be  they?” 

“All  smart,”  said  Maria,  for  the  second 
time;  but  she  happened  to  look  up  just 
in  time  to  catch  a strange  gleam  in  her 
visitor's  eyes. 

“ Mis’  William  don't  come  here,  I ex- 
pect?” she  asked,  mysteriously. 

“She  never  was  no  great  of  a visitor. 
Yes,  she  comes  sometimes,”  answered  Ma- 
ria Durrant. 

“I  understood  William  had  forbid  her 
till  you’d  got  away,  if  she  was  your  own 
cousin.” 

“We're  havin'  no  trouble  together. 
What  do  you  mean  ?’’  Maria  demanded. 

“ Well,  my  hearing  ain't  good.”  Polly 
tried  to  get  herself  into  safe  shelter  of 
generalities.  “Old  folks  kind  o’  dreams 
tilings;  you  must  excuse  me,  Maria.  But 
I certain  have  heard  a sight  o’  talk  about 
your  stoppirr  here  so  long  with  Mr.  Hay- 
don,  and  that  William  thought  you  was 
overdoin’,  an*  would  have  spoke,  only  you 
was  his  wife's  cousin.  There’s  plenty 
stands  up  for  you  ; I should  always  be  one 
of  'em  myself;  you  needn't  think  but  Pm 
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a friend,  Maria.  I heard  somebody  a-re- 
rnarking  that  you  was  goin'  to  stay  till 
you  got  him;  an’  others  said  Mr.  Israel 
Haydon  was  one  to  know  his  own  mind, 
and  he  never  would  want  to  put  nobody 
in  his  wife's  place,  they  set  so  by  one 
another.  An’  I spoke  a good  word  for  ye. 
1 says,  4 Now  look  here!  ’tain Vs  if  Mari’ 
Durrant  was  a girl  o’  twenty-five;  she’s  a 
smart  capable  creatur’,’  says  I,  4 an’ — ’ ” 

44 1 guess  I’ve  got  an  old  dress  I can  let 
you  have.” 

Maria  Durrant,  with  crimson  cheeks 
and  a beating  heart,  rose  suddenly  and 
escaped  to  the  back  stairway.  She  left 
old  Polly  sitting  iu  the  kitchen  so  long 
that  she  fell  into  a comfortable  drowse, 
from  which  she  was  recalled  by  Marias 
reappearance  with  a bundle  of  discarded 
garments,  but  there  was  something  stern 
and  inhospitable  in  these  last  moments  of 
the  visit,  and  Polly  soon  shuffled  off  down 
the  lane,  mumbling  and  muttering  and 
hugging  the  bundle  with  great  delight. 
She  always  enjoyed  her  visits  to  the  Hay- 
don farm.  But  she  had  left  Miss  Durrant 
crying  by  the  western  'window;  the  bitter 
tears  were  falling  on  Israel  Haydon’s  old 
black  coat.  It  seemed  very  hard  that  a 
woman  who  had  spent  all  her  life  work- 
ing for  others  should  be  treated  as  the 
enemy  of  kindred  and  acquaintance;  this 
was  almost  the  first  time  in  all  her  his- 
tory that  she  had  managed  to  gather  and 
hold  a little  peace  and  happiness.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  go  back  to 
her  brother's  noisy  shiftless  house;  to 
work  agaiust  wind  and  tide  of  laziness 
and  improvidence.  She  must  slave  for 
the  three  boarders,  so  that  her  brother’s 
wife  could  go  to  New  York  State  to  waste 
her  time  with  a sister  just  as  worthless, 
though  not  so  penniless,  as  herself.  And 
there  was  young  Johnny,  her  nephew, 
working  with  Mr.  Haydon  on  the  farm, 
and  doing  so  well,  he  must  go  back  too, 
and  be  put  into  the  factory.  Maria  looked 
out  of  the  window ; through  the  tears  that 
stood  in  her  eyes  the  smooth  green  fields 
were  magnified  and  transfigured. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Haydon  en- 
tered with  deliberate  step  and  a pleasant 
reassuri ng  look.  He  almost  never  smiled, 
but  he  happened  to  be  smiling  then.  44 1 
observed  you  had  company  just  now;  I 
saw  old  Polly  Norris  going  down  the  lane 
when  I was  coming  up  from  the  field,” 
he  said,  and  then  stopped  suddenly,  and 
took  a step  nearer  to  Maria;  he  had  never 


seen  his  cheerful  housemate  in  tears. 
He  did  not  ask  the  reason  ; they  both  felt 
embarrassed,  and  yet  each  was  glad  of  the 
other’s  presence.  Mr.  Haydon  did  not 
speak,  but  Maria  brushed  her  tears  away, 
and  tried  to  go  on  sewing.  She  was 
mending  the  lining  of  the  second-best 
black  coat  with  most  touching  care. 

44 1 expect  I shall  have  to  take  that  co't 
for  every  day  now,  an’  get  me  a new  one 
for  best,”  he  announced  at  last,  because 
somebody  had  to  say  something.  44  I've 
about  finished  with  this.  Spring  work  is 
hard  on  an  old  co't.” 

44  Your  best  one  is  gettiu’  a little  mite 
threadbare  in  the  back,”  said  Maria,  but 
it  was  hard  for  her  to  control  her  voice. 

“ I'll  put  all  your  clothes  in  as  good  re- 
pair as  I can  before  1 go,  sir.  I've  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I ought  to  go  back 
to  my  brother's  folks,  his  wife  wants  to  go 
off  on  a visit — ” 

44  Don’t  you,  Maria,”  exclaimed  the  dis- 
tressed old  man.  “Don't  talk  that  way; 
it's  onreasonable.  William  has  informed 
me  about  your  brother's  folks;  what  else 
may  affect  you  I don't  know,  but  I’ve 
made  up  my  mind.  I don’t  know  why 
’twas,  but  I was  just  cornin'  to  speak  about 
it.  I may  say  ’twas  for  your  interest  as 
well  as  mine,  an'  with  William’s  approval. 

I never  thought  to  change  my  situation 
till  lately.  Such  a loss  as  I’ve  met  ain't 
to  be  forgotten,  an'  it  ain’t  forgotten. 
I'm  gettin'  along  in  years,  an’  I never  was 
a great  talker.  I expect  you  know  what 
I want  to  say,  Miss  Durrant.  I'll  provide 
well  for  you,  an’  make  such  a settlement 
as  you  an’  William  approve.  He's  well 
off,  an’  he  spoke  to  me  about  us;  that  we 
was  comfortable  together,  an’  he  never 
wanted  to  see  me  left  alone,  as  I was  lust 
year.  How  do  you  feel  yourself?  You 
feel  that ’t would  be  good  judgment,  now 
don’t  ye?'’ 

Maria  never  had  heard  Mr.  Israel  Hay- 
don say  so  m uch  at  any  one  time.  There  he 
stood,  a man  of  sixty-eight,  without  pre- 
tence of  having  fallen  in  love,  but  kind 
and  just,  and  almost  ministerial  in  his 
respectability.  She  had  always  followed 
a faint  hut  steady  star  of  romance,  which 
shone  still  for  her  in  the  lowering  sky  of 
her  life;  it  seemed  to  shine  before  her 
eyes  now;  it  dazzled  her  through  fresh 
tears.  Yet,  after  all,  she  felt  that  this 
was  really  her  home,  and  with  a sudden 
great  beat  of  her  heart,  she  knew  that  she 
should  say  44  yes”  to  Mr.  Haydon.  The 
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sharp  sting*  in  the  thought  of  going  away 
had  been  that  she  must  leave  him  to  the 
ignorant  devotion  or  neglect  of  somebody 
else— some  other  woman  was  going  to 
have  the  dear  delight  of  making  him 
comfortable. 

So  she  looked  up  full  in  his  face,  un- 
mindful of  the  bleakness  of  his  love-mak- 
ing, and  was  touched  to  see  that  he  bore 
the  aspect  of  a truly  anxious  and  even 
affectionate  man.  Without  further  words 
they  both  knew  that  the  great  question 
was  settled.  The  star  of  romance  pres- 
ently turned  itself  into  the  bright  kitchen 
lamp  that  stood  between  them  as  Maria 
sewed  her  long  winter  seam  and  looked 
up  contentedly  to  see  Mr.  Haydon  sitting 
opposite  with  his  weekly  newspaper. 

V. 

Mr.  Haydon  owned  one  of  the  last  old- 
fashioned  two- wheeled  chaises,  a select 
few  of  which  still  survived  in  the  retired 
region  of  Atfield.  It  would  not  have 
suited  him  to  go  to  church  in  a wagon 
like  his  neighbors,  any  more  than  he  could 
have  bought  a rough  working-suit  of  new 
clothes  for  every  day.  The  chaise-top  had 
always  framed  the  faces  of  Mr.  Haydon 
and  Martha,  liis  first  wife,  in  a fitting 
manner — not  unlike  a Friend's  plain  bon- 
net on  a larger  scale;  it  had  belonged  to 
their  placid  appearance  of  old  time  re- 
spectability. Now  that  Maria,  the  second 
wife,  had  taken  the  vacant  seat  by  the 
driver's  side,  her  fresher  color  and  eager 
enjoyment  of  the  comfort  and  dignity  of 
the  situation  were  remarked  with  plea- 
sure. She  had  not  been  forward  about 
keeping  Mr.  Haydon  company  before  their 
marriage;  for  some  reason  she  was  not 
a constant  church-goer,  and  usually  had 
some  excuse  for  staying  at  home,  both  on 
Sundays  and  when  there  was  any  expedi- 
tion on  business  to  one  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  But  after  the  wedding  these  in- 
vitations were  accepted  as  a matter  of 
course. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  they  were  bob- 
bing home  from  meeting  in  their  usual 
sedate  and  placid  fashion.  There  had  been 
a very  good  sermon,  and  two  or  three 
strangers  in  the  congregation,  old  ac- 
quaintances who  had  left  Atfield  for  the 
West,  stopped  to  speak  with  their  friends 
after  the  service  was  over.  It  was  a love- 
ly day,  and  there  was  the  peacefulness  of 
Sunday  over  the  landscape,  the  wide  un- 
tenanted  fields,  the  woods  near  and  far, 


and  the  distant  hills.  The  old  pacing- 
horse  jogged  steadily  along. 

“I  was  thinking  how  your  wife  would 
have  enjoyed  seeing  the  folks;  wouldn't 
she?”  said  Maria,  with  gentle  sympathy. 

“ The  thought  was  just  dwelling  in  my 
mind,"  said  the  old  man,  turning  toward 
her,  a little  surprised. 

“ I was  sorry  I was  standin’  right  there ; 
they  didn't  feel  so  free  to  speak,  you 
know,”  said  Maria,  who  had  accepted  her 
place  as  substitute  with  a touching  self- 
forgetfulness  and  devotion,  following  as 
best  she  could  the  humblest  by-paths  of 
the  first  Mrs.  Hay  don's  career. 

“ Martliy  and  Mis'  Chellis  that  you  saw 
today  was  always  the  best  of  friends; 
they  was  girls  together,”  said  Mr.  Hay- 
don. swaying  his  whip  lash.  “ They  was 
second  cousins  on  the  father's  side.” 

“Don't  you  expect  Mis’  Chellis 'd  like 
to  come  an'  take  tea  with  you  some  after- 
noon? I always  feel  as  if  'twould  be  sad 
for  you,  such  an  occasion,  but  I'll  have 
everything  real  nice.  Folks  seem  to  be 
paying  her  a good  deal  of  attention,”  sug- 
gested Maria.  “And  when  anybody  has 
been  away  a good  while,  they  like  to  go 
all  round  and  see  all  the  places  that's 
familiar,  if  they  do  feel  the  changes.” 

“Yes,  I guess  wed  better  invite  her  to 
spend  the  afternoon,”  said  the  old  man, 
and  they  jogged  on  together  in  silence. 

“Have  you  got  everything  you  want 
to  do  with  r asked  Mr.  Haydon,  kindly. 

“Certain,”  answered  Maria,  with  satis- 
faction. “I  never  was  acquainted  with 
such  a good  provider  as  you  be  in  all  the 
houses  I've  ever  stopped  in;  I can  say 
that.  You've  remembered  a number  o’ 
things  this  past  week  that  I should  have 
forgot  myself.  I've  seen  what  other, wo- 
men folks  has  to  go  through  with,  being 
obliged  to  screw  every  way  an’  make  up 
things  out  o'  nothing,  afraid  to  s$y  the 
flour's  gone  or  the  sugar's  out.  Them  very 
husbands  is  the  ones  that'll  find  most  fault 
if  their  tables  ain't  spread  with  what  they 
want.  I know  now  what  made  your  wife 
always  look  so  pleased  an’ contented.” 

“ She  was  very  saving  an’  judicious  by 
natur',”  said  Mr.  Haydon,  as  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  take  so  much  praise  entirely  to 
himself.  “I  call  you  a very  saving  wo- 
man too,  Maria,”  he  added,  looking  away 
over  the  fields,  as  if  he  had  made  some  re- 
mark about  the  grass. 

The  bright  color  rushed  to  Maria's  face, 
but  she  could  not  say  anything.  There 
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was  something  very  pleasant  in  the  air; 
the  fields  appeared  new  to  her  and  most 
beautiful;  it  was  a moment  of  great  hap- 
piness. 

“I  tell  you  I felt  it  dreadfully  when  I 
was  alone  all  that  time.  I enjoy  having 
somebody  to  speak  with  now  about  poor 
Martha,”  said  the  old  man,  with  great 
feeling. 

“It  was  dreadful  lonely  for  you, 
wo  n't  it?”  said  Maria,  in  her  sensible, 
pleasant,  compassionate  tone. 

“ People  meant  well  enough  with  their 
advice,  but  I was  set  so  crosswise  that  it 
all  seemed  like  interference.  I’d  got  to 
wait  till  the  right  thing  came  round— an’ 
it  come  at  last,”  announced  Mr.  Haydon, 
handsomely.  “I  feel  to  be  very  grateful. 
Yes,  I want  to  have  Mis’  Chellis  come  an’ 
take  tea,  just  as  she  used  to.  We’ll  look 
over  what’s  left  o’  poor  Marthy  \s  little 
things,  an’  select  something  to  give  her 
for  a remembrance.  ’Tain  t very  likely 
she’ll  come  'way  East  again  at  her  time  o’ 
life.  She’s  havin’  a grand  time  ; it  acts 
to  me  just  like  a last  visit.” 

“I’ll  make  some  nice  poundcake  to- 
morrow, and  we’ll  ask  her  next  day,” 
said  Maria,  cheerfully,  as  they  turned 
into  the  lane. 

Maria  Hay  don's  life  had  been  spent  in 
trying  to  make  other  people  comfortable, 
and  so  she  succeeded,  oftener  than  she 
knew,  in  making  them  happy.  Every 
day  she  seemed  to  forget  herself  and  to 
think  of  others  more;  and  so.  though  old 
Mrs.  Chellis  missed  her  friend  when  she 
came  to  tea  the  next  day  but  one,  she  soon 
forgot  the  sadness  of  the  first  few  minutes, 
and  began  to  enjoy  the  kind  welcome  of 
Mr.  Haydon  and  his  present  companion. 

A little  later  Mr.  Haydon  was  coming 
back  from  one  of  his  fields  to  look  after 
some  men  whom  lie  and  his  son  had  set 
to  work  at  ditching.  Most  of  the  talk 
that  afternoon  had  naturally  been  con- 
nected with  his  first  wife,  but  now  every- 
thing along  his  path  reminded  him  of 
Maria.  Her  prosperous  flock  of  young 
turkeys  were  heading  northward  at  a little 
distance  out  across  the  high  grass  land; 
and  below,  along  the  brook,  went  the 
geese  and  goslings  in  a sedate  procession. 
The  young  pear-trees  which  she  had  urged 
him  to  set  out  looked  thrifty  and  strong 
as  he  passed,  and  there  were  some  lengths 
of  linen  bleaching  on  a knoll,  that  she 
had  found  yellowing  in  one  of  the  garret 
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chests.  She  took  care  of  everything,  and, 
best  of  all,  she  took  great  care  of  him. 
He  had  left  the  good  creature  devoting 
herself  to  their  guest  as  if  she  wfcre  an 
old  friend  instead  of  a stranger— just  for 
his  sake  and  his  wife’s  sake.  Maria  al- 
ways said  “your  wife”  when  she  spoke 
of  her  predecessor. 

“Marthy  always  said  that  Maria  Dur- 
rant  was  as  kind  and  capable  a woman  its 
she  ever  set  eyes  on,  an’  poor  Marthy 
was  one  that  knew,”  said  Mr.  Haydon  to 
himself  as  he  went  along,  and  his  heart 
grew  very  tender.  He  was  not  exactly 
satisfied  with  himself,  but  he  could  not 
have  told  why.  As  he  came  near,  the 
house  looked  cheerful  and  pleasant;  the 
front  door  was  wide  open,  and  the  best- 
room  blinds.  The  little  garden  was  in 
full  bloom,  and  there  was  a sound  of 
friendly  voices.  Conversation  was  flow- 
ing on  with  a deep  and  steady  current. 
Somehow  the  old  man  felt  young  again 
in  the  midst  of  his  sober  satisfaction  and 
renewed  prosperity.  He  lingered  near  the 
door,  and  looked  back  over  his  fields  as  if 
he  were  facing  life  with  a sense  of  great 
security ; but  presently  his  ears  caught  at 
something  that  the  two  women  were  say- 
ing in  the  house. 

Maria  was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Chellis, 
who  was  a little  deaf. 

“Yes,  'm,  he  does  look  well,”  she  said. 

“ I think  his  health’s  a good  sight  better 
than  it  was  a year  ago.  I don't  know’s 
you  ever  saw  anybody  so  pitiful  as  he 
was  for  a good  while  after  he  lost  his 
wife.  He  took  it  harder  than  some  o’ 
those  do  that  make  more  talk.  Yes,  she 
certain  was  a lovely  woman,  and  one  that 
knew  how  to  take  the  lead  for  him  just 
where  a man  don't  want  to  be  bothered 
—about  house  matters  and  little  things. 
He's  a dear,  good,  kind  man,  Mr.  Hay- 
don is.  I feel  very  grateful  for  all  his 
kindness.  I’ve  got  a lovely  home,  Mis’ 
Chellis,"  said  Maria,  impulsively;  “an’  I 
try  to  do  everything  I can,  the  way  he 
an’  Mis'  Haydon  always  had  it.” 

“I  guess  you  do, "agreed  the  guest.  “I 
never  see  him  look  better  since  he  was  a 
young  man.  I hope  he  knows  how  well 
off  he  is!” 

They  both  laughed  a little,  and  Mr.  Ilay- 
don  could  not  help  smiling  in  sympathy. 

“ There,  I do  enjoy  spending  with 
him,”  said  the  younger  woman,  wistfully  ; 
“but  I can’t  help  wishin’  sometimes  that 
I could  have  been  the  one  to  help  him 
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save.  I envy  Mis’  Haydon  all  that  part 
of  it,  and  I can't  help  it." 

“Why,  you  must  set  a sight  by  him!" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Chellis,  with  mild  sur- 
prise. “ I didn’t  know  but  what  marry- 
in’  for  love  had  all  gone  out  of  fashion 
in  Atfield." 

“ You  can  tell  ’em  it  ’ain’t,"  said  Maria. 
At  that  moment  Israel  Haydon  turned 
and  walked  away  slowly  up  the  yard. 
His  thin  black  figure  straightened  itself 
gallantly,  and  he  wore  the  look  of  a 
younger  man. 

Later  that  evening,  when  the  guests 
were  gone,  after  a most  cheerful  and  hos- 
pitable occasion,  and  the  company  tea 
things  were  all  put  away,  Maria  was  sit- 
ting in  the  kitchen  for  a few  minutes  to 
rest,  and  Mr.  Haydon  had  taken  his  own 
old  chair  near  the  stove,  and  sat  there  tap- 
ping his  finger-ends  together.  They  had 
congratulated  each  other  handsomely, 
because  everything  had  gone  off  so  well ; 
but  suddenly  they  both  felt  as  if  there 
were  a third  person  present;  their  feeling 
toward  one  another  seemed  to  change. 
Something  seemed  to  prompt  them  to 
new  confidence  and  affection,  to  speak 
the  affectionate  thoughts  that  were  in 
their  hearts;  it  was  no  rebuking,  injured 
presence,  for  a sense  of  great  contentment 
filled  their  minds.  Israel  Haydon  tapped 
his  fingers  less  regularly  than  usual,  and 
Maria  found  herself  unable  to  meet  his 
eyes. 


The  silence  between  them  grew'  more 
and  more  embarrassing,  and  at  last  Mr. 
Haydon  remembered  that  he  had  not 
locked  the  barn,  and  rose  at  once,  cross- 
ing the  kitchen  with  quicker  steps  than 
usual.  Maria  looked  up  at  him  as  lie 
passed. 

“ Yes,  everything  went  off  beautifully," 
she  repeated.  “Mis’  Chellis  is  real  good 
company.  I enjoyed  hearing  her  talk 
about  old  times.  She  set  everything  by 
Mis’  Haydon,  didn’t  she?  You  had  a good 
wife,  Mr.  Haydon.  certain,"  said  Maria, 
wistfully,  as  he  hesitated  a moment  at  the 
door. 

Israel  Haydon  did  not  answer  a word, 
but  went  his  way  and  shut  the  door  be- 
hind him.  It  was  a cool  evening  after 
the  pleasant  day;  the  air  felt  a little 
chilly.  He  did  not  go  beyond  the  door- 
steps, for  something  seemed  to  draw  him 
back,  so  be  lifted  the  clinking  latch  and 
stepped  bravely  into  the  kitchen  again, 
and  stood  there  a moment  in  the  bright 
light. 

Maria  Haydon  turned  toward  him  as  she 
stood  at  the  cupboard  with  a little  lamp 
in  her  hand.  “Why,  Mr.  Haydon! 
what’s  the  matter?"  She* looked  startled 
at  first,  but  her  face  began  to  shine. 
“Now  don’t  you  go  and  be  foolish,  Is- 
r’el !"  she  said. 

“Maria,"  said  lie,  “I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  I feel  to  be  very  thankful.  I’ve 
got  a good  wife  nou?." 


SWEET  PUNCH;  A MONOLOGUE. 

BY  J.  LINCOLN  STEFFENS. 


AH,  my  dear,  already  back?  Allow 
me.  Have  a pleasant  evening?  You 
look  as  rosy  and  fresh — Yes,  you  see, 
Nell,  I’m  making  punch  just  as  we  used 
to  in  college.  And  I want  to  imagine  the 
boys  are  here—  Ah,  now,  don't  act  so, 
dearest.  Of  course  I’m  not  regretting  it 
— anything;  I prefer  to  have  you — Sit 
down,  Nell.  But  you  don’t  know  what 
college  days  are  to  a memory  that  lias  to 
come  down  grade  as  it  comes  away  from 
the  past.  Let  me  be  foolish  and  dream 
this  Christmas  eve.  You  know  what  I’ve 
done  this  year.  Six  hundred  thousand  is 
a neat  pile  to  roll  up  in  a year.  It  cost 
my  soul — there,  now,  don’t  mind.  Six 
hundred  thousand  ought  to  buy  me  one 
hour  of  dreams,  of  idealism,  of  rest,  Nell. 
It  does  rest  me  so. 
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I had  Bill  in  that  chair,  Jim  in  this 
one,  and  the  other  boys  in  the  others. 
That’s  why  I put  the  chairs  around  the 
fire,  you  see.  Bill— a big,  lazy,  good- 
hearted  scoffer — he  scoffed  at  all  senti- 
ment, abused  charities  on  economic 
grounds,  but  every  time  he  got  his 
money  he’d  take  little  boys  aud  girls  off 
tbe  street  to  the  theatre. 

'Well,  Bill  used  to  sit  still  and  hold  his 
cat  in  his  arms.  He  never  said  much  more 
than  an  occasional  “Who  says  poker?" 
or,  “ Let's  have  a little  game."  And  that 
always  started  Jim  into  life.  Old  Jim  Sla- 
ter—he  looked  older  than  he  was,  and  he 
was  old  for  an  undergraduate,  too — Jim 
would  say;  “Now  see  here,  Bill,  you 
ought  to  leave  poker  alone.  It  takes  up 
half  your  time  playing,  and  then  you  al- 
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ways  win,  and  it  takes  up  the  other  half 
spending  the  winnings.  You  lack  self- 
control,  Bill.” 

“Smoke,  Jim,”  suggests  Bill,  nodding 
to  the  tobacco  on  the  mantel.  Jim's  hand 
would  reach  up  to  his  pipe  pocket,  his 
lingers  would  fondle  the  bowl  a moment, 
then  drop  down  again,  as  he  sighed,  and 
said:  “Not  yet.  I’ve  only  one  more 
smoke  this  evening.  I’m  going  to  reduce 
myself  to  nine  a day,  three  after  each 
meal,  and  I’ve  smoked  twice  since  dinner 
already.”  Bill,  reaching  for  the  pipe, 
would  hand  it  to  Jim,  and  say,  “Christ- 
mas eve,”  and  Jim  smoked. 

That  Christmas  eve  I’m  thinking  about 
none  of  us  who  were  there  had  been  able 
to  go  home.  Some  of  us  lived  too  far  off; 
others  were  too  poor.  So  we  got  together 
in  my  room  to  drink  punch  and  talk. 
Well,  any  way, that  evening — oh,  nothing 
occurred  then ; there’s  no  story — we  just 
sang  a few  songs.  Jim  was  a tenor,  and 
he  played  the  guitar,  so  he  started  the 
songs — he  always  did  like  the  sentimental 
ones  best.  Besides,  we  were  homesick — 
not  for  home,  but  only  homesick,  you 
know,  and  these  guitars  are  sorrowful 
little  instruments.  Anyway,  we  became 
foolish  and  talked — a lot  of  bosh.  Yes, 
it  was  nonsense — college  stuff— but  it  was 
pleasant  in  those  days. 

There ! it’s  boiling.  Don’t  you  bother, 
Nell ; I’ll  attend  to  it.  Bill  used  to,  and 
how  he  enjoyed  it!  He  did  it  so  quietly 
and  slowly.  He  was  still  aud  slow  with 
poker  and  punch.  Put  in  a little  more 
sugar.  I know  it  isn’t  so  good,  but  we 
liked  it  pretty  sweet  then. 

There,  now ! let's  sit  down  by  the  fire, 
and  let  me — just  this  once — put  my  feet 
up  and  smoke.  This  is  how  Jim  filled  A 
pipe:  he’d  blow  it  clear;  then  put  in  a lit- 
tle roll  as  a wad,  so;  and  on  that,  as  a 
foundation,  he  pressed  down  the  fiue-cut. 
As  he  packed  it  in,  he  pulled  at  it  till  it 
drew  just  hard  enough.  When  he  had 
it  ready  and  lit,  everybody  seemed  to  feel 
relieved.  Then  every  man  who  wasn't 
smoking  reached  for  his  pipe  and  smoked. 
But  no  one  could  make  his  smoke  so  lazy 
as  Jim’s. 

Well,  that  night  Jim  started  the  talk 
I have  in  mind. 

“ Boys,  we  are  men  now,”  so  he  began. 
“We  are  all  Seniors,  or  last-year  men,  for 
those  who  don’t  graduate  will  be  fired  ” 
(this  was  for  Bill).  “Now  what  are  we 
going  to  do  in  life?  I don’t  mean  in  what 
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business,  but  on  what  principles,  are  we 
going  to  work  out  our  lives?  We  haven’t 
been  close  students,  but  we've  drunk  in 
some  ideas  along  with  our  beer  and  punch. 
And  these  ideas  are  not  deducible  from 
the  law  of  life,  which  says,  ‘That  is  good 
which  payeth,  and  that  is  bad  which 
payeth  not.’  ” 

Jim  had  worked  for  the  means  on 
which  he  went  through  college,  and  knew 
something  of  practical  life.  The  rest  of 
us  didn’t.  We  knew  there  had  been  some 
bad  deals  in  American  history,  but  they 
came  to  us  as  rumors,  and  didn't  affect 
any  of  the  statesmen  we  knew  except 
Burr.  We  heard  only  of  heroes  or  vil- 
lains, and  the  former  were  as  white  as  the 
latter  were  black.  As  for  the  world,  it 
was  peopled  by  men  who  erred  sometimes 
in  a vague  way,  but  in  general  appeared 
as  our  fathers  did  at  home.  We  never 
doubted  that  honesty,  industry,  thrift, 
and  such  simple  virtues  would  make  us 
as  successful  careers  as  any  men  could 
run.  So  it  looked  then — in  college  days. 
Strange  how  different  the  world  is  from 
what  it  seems  to  students’  eyes ! 

Jim  told  us  many  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trades  he  had  known.  He  mentioned 
some  things  which  seemed  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  some  of  our  great 
men,  but  he  dwelt  on  the  methods  of 
business  and  politics.  He  related  facts 
out  of  his  own  experience,  and — well,  as 
I see  now,  he  described  real  life— every- 
day, practical  life.  He  concluded  his 
account  by  saying: 

“Honesty  doesn’t  always  pay,  and 
shrewdness  is  far  ahead  of  thrift  as  a 
succeeder.” 

After  looking  around  to  see  that  we 
all  heard,  and  that  Bill  was  listening  in- 
tently as  he  lay  on  the  floor,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  conscious  only  of  the  pussy, 
Jim  took  a deep  drink  of  the  punch — 
good,  isn’t  it,  Nell,  don't  you  think?— and 
added : 

“Now,  boys,  you  see,  the  point  is, 
we’ve  got  our  education;  but  it’s  only 
training.  We  have  no  knowledge;  we’ve 
learned  truths,  perhaps,  but  not  the 
truth.  We’ve  got  a false  conception  of 
man,  life,  and  the  world.  College  prin- 
ciples will  not  work.  They  may  be  ra- 
tional, consistent,  and  truly  moral,  but 
they  won’t  go.  They  are  the  results  of 
reflection,  not  of  experience. 

“What  I ask,”  he  went  on,  “ is,  what 
are  we  going  to  do?  College,  it  is  said, 
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unfits  men  for  life.  And  it  does,  if  they 
think,  but  most  students  either  study  too 
much  or  play  too  much  to  get  time  to 
think.  But  we  have  played  some,  stud- 
ied some,  read  much,  and  thought  enough 
to  face  the  question,  to  recognize  the  op- 
position of  thought  and  fact,  and  decide 
what  we  are  to  do.  We  might  go  into 
life  and  let  it  make  us  what  it  will — 
that’s  what  men  do  usually.  Now  I say, 
let  us  make  up  our  minds  not  to  be  the 
creatures  of  circumstances,  but  decided  in 
advance  on  our  course  and  our  princi- 
ples. 

“I  like  the  college  principles, ” Jim 
went  on  after  a pause.  “I’d  like  to  try 
them.  But  it  may  require  a giant  hero 
to  win  on  them.  You  see,  the  business 
man  draws  a line,  but  it  is  zigzag;  it  goes 
up  and  down  with  the  day  of  the  week, 
the  hour  of  the  day — sinks  out  of  sight 
before  some  circumstances,  and  rises  out 
of  sight  before  others.  Whereas  the  phi- 
losopher's line  is  straight,  and  that’s  what 
makes  it  so  hard  to  walk.” 

Jim  waited  for  some  response.  For 
several  minutes  we  were  all  silent.  Then 
Bill  said,  continuing  to  play  with  his  cat: 
“You  say,  Jim,  that  I always  win  at 
poker.  Now  I'll  tell  you  why.  When 
I play,  I play  to  win.  I play  my  cards 
for  just  what  they  are  worth,  no  more, 
no  less.  I never  bet  to  force  my  luck, 
or  to  appear  bold  or  reckless,  or  — - not 
mean.  When  I play  a hand  I know  no 
friend,  no  enemy,  no  feeling.  Another 
thing,  when  the  men  against  me  put  up  a 
square  game,  I play  fair.  If  I see  any 
unnecessary  movements — well,  I can  set 
up  a deck  too.” 

Bill  hesitated  a moment,  then  stood 
up  and  said:  “Jim,  you  are  right  about 
life.  Men  don’t  play  a fair  game.  But 
if  you  want  to  give  the  college  notions 
a try,  I’ll  stand  by  you — long  enough  to 
fiud  out  whether  they  will  go  or  not.” 

Jim  smiled.  “I  know  you  will,  Bill. 
You  have  the  one  element  of  character 
necessary,  that  is,  courage— not  the  an- 
imal courage  of  the  soldier,  but  the  moral 
courage  so  few  possess;  the  courage  to 
sacrifice  good  repute, friends, and  position. 
We  shall  be  called  cranks  in  the  Christian 
world  if  wTe  try  to  act  consistently  with 
Christian  morals,  for  our  acquired  princi- 
ples are  those  of  Christianity  systematized 
and  made  clear.  But  the  all-important 
purpose  is  to  try  these  principles  as  suc- 
ceeded in  life.  We  are  not  to  give  up 
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living,  not  to  take  a sphere  apart  like  the 
professor,  nor  a privileged  profession  like 
the  priest,  but  we  must  enter  the  fighting 
arena  against  fighting-men,  and  seek  suc- 
cess with  moral  courage.” 

Don't  sneer,  Nell.  I know  you  arc 
weary  of  this  old  subject.  And  you  shud- 
der to  think  of  our  early  married  life. 
You  hate  to  think  of  that  fight  of  mine, 
of  ours,  against  odds.  You  were  with  me 
at  first.  Ah,  I don't  reproach  you,  dear- 
est. But  if  you  only  had  not  wanted — 
Yes,  I know  they  were  the  mere  com- 
forts, the  decencies  of  life.  But  if  we  could 
only  have  scorned  them. 

Yes,  I admit  that  we  are  more  useful 
members  of  society  as  it  is  now.  You  do 
wonders  in  charity,  and  my  enterprises 
give  employment  to  thousands.  But  it 
solves  the  lesser  problems,  not  the  big 
ones. 

And,  Nell,  now  that  all  is  as  you  wish, 
you  won't  object  to  my  looking  back  to 
imagine  the  life  of  those  lost  days?  That 
nightr  with  the  warm  fire,  the  punch  that 
never  tastes  so  good  now,  and  Jim's  burn- 
ing eyes  on  me,  we  swore  to  stand  for 
our  principles. 

Yes,  I know  that.  They  proved  them- 
selves false.  But  it  does  seem  strange 
that  they  should  have  failed  so  utterly, 
so  completely,  and  at  the  very  beginning. 

Eddie  coming?  I must  get  my  feet 
down. 

By-the-wav,  I got  him. a place  several 
days  ago.  He  is  to  begin  on  the  first  of 
next  month.  He  ought  to  have  gone  to 
college.  But  I suppose  you  are  right. 
You  are  a clever  woman,  Nell.  And  you 
would  spare  him  the  anguish  I have  been 
through. 

Yes,  he’d  get  notions,  foolish  notions 
into  his  head,  as  I did.  It  is  better  not 
to  know  there’s  a better  if  one  must  l>e  a 
part  jpf  the  worse.  But  football  might 
have  saved  him. 

Eddie  has  a shrewd  eye  and  is  not  ex- 
travagant, has  good  habits  and  is  able- 
minded.  So  soon  as  he  learns  the  forms 
and  the  hooks,  I'll  let  him  handle  some 
money,  and  see  how  he  comes  out.  I 
have  observed  that  he  is  in  with  Jerry 
Manning.  Manning  almost  owns  the  ma- 
chine here.  Ed  may  do  something  in 
politics  to  be  proud  of. 

But  what  made  me  think  of  that  night 
was  my  last  deal  with  the  P.  K.  and  C. 

I cut  them  for  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  it  hurt  Jim  Slater  badly.  Poor 
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Jim!  He  never  was  much  at  manipula- 
ting. Bill  hit  him  two  years  ago,  when 
he  came  so  near  landing  me.  It’s  all 
over  with  Jim,  but  I must  watch  Bill. 
He  is  like  a rock  on  the  Street.  As  he 
said  that  night,  he  can  set  up  a deck  too. 

You  may  be  rightabout  it.  You  always 
have  maintained  that  .business  principles 


were  the  right  ones,  and  the  thinkers 
wrong.  Maybe  that  is  so.  But,  somehow, 
there's  an  ideal  strain  in  me  that  makes 
me — yes,  regret  that  I learned  about  the 
purer  life.  Well,  call  it  the  more  vision- 
ary life,  if  you  will. 

That  punch  was — not  bad,  was  it,  dear? 

Too  sweet?  Yes,  too  sweet,  true. 


AS  TOLD  TO  IIIS  GRACE. 

BY  WILLIAM  MCLENNAN. 


I.— A KING  FOR  A WEEK. 

A DRIZZLING  December  rain  had 
driven  all  Paris  within  doors,  but 
the  cafes  were  filled  with  a laughing, 
chattering  crowd;  and,  except  in  those 
devoted  to  extreme  political  parties,  no 
onlooker  would  have  dreamed  that  any- 
thing more  disturbing  than  a winters 
storm  had  swept  over  the  roofs  and  spires 
of  the  fair  city  in  that  year  of  1792. 

The  Palais  Royal  shone  and  glittered 
as  gayly  a®  today;  the  Louvre  stood 
black  and  massive,  half  palace,  half  cha- 
teau; and  beyond,  the  long  facade  of  the 
Tuileries  loomed  mournful  and  deserted 
in  the  driving  mist  of  rain  like  a palace 
of  the  dead. 

No  light  shone  from  any  of  its  win- 
dows, no  guard  was  posted  before  its 
closed  doors,  as  if  the  horrors  so  lately 
enacted  within  its  walls  had  bestowed 
immunity  from  further  attack. 

Could  one  have  entered  its  closed  por- 
tals, he  would  have  journeyed  through 
hall  and  corridor  appalling  in  their  black 
emptiness  before  he  caught  a gleam  of 
light  which  shone  invitingly  through  a 
half-splintered  door  opening  into  the  bil- 
liard-room. Here  a dozen  or  more  men 
in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard 
were  gathered.  Some  were  making  quiet 
cheer  round  a fire  in  the  wide  chimney 
fed  from  a pile  of  broken  furniture  close 
at  hand,  others  were  lazily  throwing  dice, 
and  two  or  three  more  were  asleep  on 
mattresses  thrown  on  the  billiard  table, 
now  shoved  into  a corner,  where  the  score 
of  the  last  games  between  the  unfortunate 
King  and  Queen  still  hung  untouched. 

Besides  these  guardians  of  the  national 
property  the  only  other  inmates  of  the 
palace  were  three  men  in  an  upper  room 
in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore . 

Two  of  them  were  not  over  twenty- 
five.  The  first,  evidently  an  Englishman 
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in  every  line  of  his  face  and  movement  of 
his  body,  was  known  to  his  friends  at  home 
as  an  enthusiastic  and  consistent  support- 
er of  national  freedom,  and  to  the  world 
at  large  as  Francis  Russell,  fifth  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

The  tall  young  Frenchman  near  him 
was  Maitre  Jacques  Michel  d'Arde,  an  ad- 
vocate from  Haute  Lorraine,  now  holding 
a commission  in  the  Fed  ores,  and  drawn 
to  Paris  by  his  enthusiastic  belief  in  the 
new  doctrines  which  were  to  bring  France 
back  into  that  path  of  greatness  from 
which  she  had  wandered  so  far. 

In  his  own  home  he  had  known  and 
almost  worshipped  those  graces  which 
threw  sucli  a glamour  over  the  noblesse, 
in  the  person  of  the  young  Comtesse  de 
Velesme;  he  had  felt  the  arrogance  and 
indifference  which  as  strongly  character- 
ized it  in  the  bearing  of  her  father,  the 
old  comte,  and  its  injustice  in  his  own 
position;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
quiet  womanly  courage,  patient  under  ev- 
ery galling  indignity,  which  he  found  in 
the  Queen.  His  chivalrous  nature  caught 
fire  at  the  few  gracious  words  with  which 
she  acknowledged  his  forbidden  salute, 
and  he  readily  risked  his  position  as  a 
captain  of  the  Federes  in  return  for  any 
recognition  from  the  woman  whom  he 
had  once  known  as  “the  Austrian.” 

The  third  was  a man  in  middle  life 
with  a keen,  masterful  face,  M.  Maurice 
Guilloux,  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Roland  to  conduct  the  inven- 
tory and  valuation  of  such  effects  in  the 
palace  as  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
mob. 

The  Duke  and  M.  d'Arde  had  obtained 
permission  to  observe  the  proceedings, 
and  M.  Guilloux  bad  shown  them  every 
courtesy  during  the  long  investigation. 
Their  intercourse  had  developed  a mutual 
sympathy  during  their  journey  through 
the  desecrated  palace,  where  one  room  af- 
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ter  another  echoed  with  the  emptiness  of 
death,  and  each  familiar  object  of  ordina- 
ry use  suggested  the  hopeless  encounter 
of  warm,  breathing  humanity  with  the 

• terror  of  destruction. 

The  apartment  in  which  they  sat  had 
been  that  of  Madame  Elizabeth, the  King's 
sister,  and  her  dainty  furniture,  her  prie- 
dien , her  paintings,  her  ivory  and  silver 
drawing  instruments,  her  books,  and  oth- 
er evidences  of  her  devout  and  studious 
life,  still  lay  scattered  about  in  the  track 
of  the  storm  as  it  had  rushed  onward. 

A heavy  silver  candelabrum  held  a few 
lights,  which  flickered  and  flared  as  the 
fierce  gusts  of  the  December  storm  forced 
their  way  through  the  uncurtained  win- 
dows to  sweep  through  the  hollow  rooms, 
wailing  over  the  desolation  of  the  past 
and  the  impending  horrors  of  the  future. 

“ Milord,”  said  M.  d’Arde,  drawing  the 
shattered  sofa  on  which  he  sat  nearer  the 
table,  “here  is  a story  I heard  from  a 
confrere  in  the  cafe  last  night: 

“In  the  Franche-Comte,  about  half- 
way between  Besanc;on  and  Vesoul,  are 
three  little  villages,  so  close  together  that 
none  save  a native  can  determine  their 
boundaries.  The  principal  one,  with  the 
church  facing  the  little  square,  is  St.Isart, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  com- 
munity had  heard  little  and  understood 
still  less  of  the  movement  whose  direc- 
tion and  end  even  we  in  its  centre  cannot 
foresee. 

“ One  day,  shortly  after  the  arrest  of  the 
King  at  Yaren nes,  a detachment  of  dra- 
goons rode  into  St.  Isart  and  formed  up 
in  the  little  square.  The  inhabitants 
quickly  gathered,  and  after  a flourish 
from  the  trumpeter,  a proclamation  was 
read  to  the  listening  rustics,  who  under- 
stood not  a word,  but  gazed  in  open- 
mouthed  admiration  at  the  handsome 
horses  and  gay  uniforms  of  the  troop. 
Then  there  was  another  flourish,  and  the 
dragoons  rode  clattering  out  into  the 
world  beyond,  of  which  these  people  knew 
nothing. 

“Something  had  happened — that  was 
evident.  But  after  long  consultation  they 
were  no  wiser  than  before,  and  it  was  not 
until  a Sunday  or  two  afterwards,  when 
the  cure,  in  obedience  to  certain  instruc- 
tions, read  forth  an  ordonnance  con- 
cerning the  National  Guard,  that  they 
missed  the  familiar  beginning,  ‘ De  par 
le  Roy.' 
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“ Here  was  the  explanation.  The  King 
was  dead.  But  then  many  could  remem- 
ber the  death  of  the  former  King,  Louis 
le  Bien  Aime , and  what  difference  had  it 
made? 

“ Ordonnances  i\ml  regulations  had  still 
continued  De  par  le  Roy.  They  had 
cried  ‘Vive  le  Roi !’  and  danced  round 
the  bonfire,  and  eaten  the  beef  and  drunk 
the  wine  their  old  seigneur  had  given 
freely  to  all. 

“But  now — the  King  was  dead,  and 
there  was  no  bonfire,  no  feast,  and  no  new 
King  to  take  his  place. 

“ Yes,  here  was  reason  for  it  all.  Did 
not  Feron  the  blacksmith  say  so?  Could 
not  any  one  see  it  with  half  an  eye?  And 
though  each  new  order  and  proclamation 
was  eagerly  listened  to  as  read  aloud  by 
Perthius,  who  could  read  and  write  nearly 
as  well  as  the  cure  himself,  there  was  no 
De  par  le  Roy  to  re  assure  them. 

“What  could  they  do?  Long  and 
earnestly  they  talked,  and  were  well  nigh 
crushed  under  the  imaginary  dangers 
which  must  certainly  follow  so  unnat- 
ural a condition. 

“ Then  Tregarde,  who  had  served  a good 
lifetime  in  the  army,  and  had  dragged 
home  his  shattered  body  in  its  tattered 
uniform  to  tell  his  stories  and  do  little 
services  for  any  who  would  reward  him 
with  a meal,  startled  them  all  into  a new 
world  of  possibilities  by  crying:  4 We  are 
free  men  now  ! That's  what  the  dragoons 
said.  Each  one  in  the  whole  country  can 
do  as  lie  likes.  There  is  no  King  now; 
every  one  knows  that;  but,  sacre  nom 
d'uns  pipe ! why  not  choose  one  for 
ourselves?’ 

“ What  an  idea!  Who  but  Tregarde 
could  have  thought  of  it? 

“And  then  followed  days  of  discussion, 
and  repetition  of  the  same  words  and 
phrases  until  they  formed  themselves 
into  ideas,  and  the  ideas  slowly  worked 
into  their  understanding,  and  finally  into 
action — and  their  King  was  chosen. 

“Naturall\r  it  was  Perthius,  for  a king 
must  read  and  write;  and  then  his  min- 
isters, for  they  knew  all  about  ministers, 
so  three  were  selected  to  advise  with  him. 

“One  was  Tregarde.  True,  he  was  not 
irreproachable  as  to  his  manner  of  life, 
but  had  he  not  seen  the  great  world,  and 
even  spoken  with  Monsieur  de  Soubise 
and  the  Prince  de  Poix,  and  knew  not 
fear?  And  of  the  others,  they  named  one 
4 Neckar,’  a testimony  of  popular  trust 
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at  which  any  one  with  a heart  cannot 
even  smile. 

“Then  everything  went  well.  Their 
seigneur  had  fled,  but  the  King  and  his 
ministers  heard  all  cases,  and  rendered 
judgment  daily  under  the  great  elm  in 
the  square  of  St.  Isart. 

“ The  cure  protested  in  vain;  they  ab- 
solutely would  not  listen  to  his  words  of 
advice  and  warning.  The  present  order 
was  a relief  from  the  former  uncertainty 
and  anxiety,  and  every  one  was  satisfied 
with  the  new  regime. 

“The  effect  was  good  on  the  principal 
actors.  Tr6garde  had  not  been  inside  the 
tavern  since  his  appointment,  so  that  he 
no  longer  sang  4 Dans  les  gardes  fran- 
gaises1  and  other  similar  ditties  when 
quieter  folk  were  abed.  The  King  and  his 
other  ministers  fully  realized  what  was 
due  to  their  position,  and  carried  them- 
selves with  a somewhat  formal  but  not  un- 
becoming dignity  very  often  found  among 
the  simpler  class  of  our  country  people. 

“So  things  continued  for  four  or  five 
days,  and  the  cure  almost  regretted  his 
sending  to  Besan^on  for  a troop  to  break 
up  the  harmless  comedy,  when,  on  the 
evening  of  the  sixth  day,  the  King  rose 
in  his  place  and  said:  4 My  friends,  you 
know  well  how  I and  my  ministers  thank 
you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  us. 
But,  my  friends,  as  you  know,  and  all  the 
world  can  see,  we  are  busy  with  your  af- 
fairs all  day,  and  we  cannot  work,  and 
there  are  our  wives  and  our  children,  and 
if  we  don't  eat,  we  cannot  live.’ 

“They  had  never  realized  this  responsi- 
bility before,  but  now  most  willingly  ac- 
cepted it,  and  before  night  the  royal  fam- 
ily and  the  ministers  of  state  were  amply 
supplied,  and  hearty  assurances  were 
given  for  the  future. 

“ The  following  day  a number  of  the 
younger  men  set  off  to  the  neighboring 
commune , where,  without  leave  or  license, 
they  proceeded  to  fell  the  timber  and 
carry  it  off  for  the  royal  use.  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  garde , who  not 
only  violently  opposed  their  trespass,  but 
even  ridiculed  their  pretensions. 

“ This  was  too  much.  Should  this  mis- 
erable being  stand  in  the  way  of  their  pub- 
lic duty  ? Never  ! So  without  further 
waste  of  words  they  bound  him  hand  and 
foot  aud  carried  him  off  to  St.  Isart,  where 
he  was  safely  imprisoned  in  the  mill. 

“A  court  was  held  in  the  open  square, 
and  after  a solemn  statement  of  the  case 
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King,  ministers,  and  people  unanimously 
decided  that  the  unfortunate  garde  should 
be  hanged  forthwith. 

“By  this  it  was  growing  dark,  but  a 
huge  bonfire  was  quickly  built  and  start- 
ed. At  the  unusual  sight  the  cure  had 
come  out  on  the  steps  of  the  presbytere , . 
where  he  was  met  by  a messenger  of  the 
King  requesting  his  presence  without  de- 
lay, and  as  he  descended  to  the  meeting, 
wondering  what  new  folly  was  afoot,  the 
prisoner  was  brought  up  and  confronted 
with  the  authorities  he  had  set  at  naught. 

“ The  King  sat  in  his  usual  place  under 
the  elm,  on  an  outstretched  branch  of 
which  a man  was  seated  busied  about 
something,  with  a long  rope  loosely  wound 
about  his  shoulders. 

“The garde  bore  his  restraint  impatient- 
ly, and  looked  threateningly  around  as  if 
marking  out  culprits  for  future  punish- 
ment. But  the  people  seemed  strangely 
indifferent.  Every  eye  was  directed  tow- 
ard the  lower  branches  of  the  great  elm, 
until,  moved  by  the  common  impulse,  he 
glanced  upward  and  caught  sight  of  the 
sinister  figure  appearing  and  disappearing 
in  the  light  of  the  leaping  fire.  Up  to 
that  moment  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  gravity  of  his  position,  treating 
the  whole  matter  as  an  annoying  prac- 
tical joke.  But  before  his  trembling  lips 
could  form  a word  the  cure  rushed  breath- 
less into  the  square,  and  the  crowd  fell 
back  until  he  stood  between  the  King  and 
his  victim. 

“ Ignoring  all  their  pretensions,  he 
called  on  the  principal  actors  by  name, 
showed  them  clearly  the  awful  crime  they 
were  about  to  commit,  urged  the  certainty 
of  immediate  punishment — the  troops  were 
on  their  way  from  Besan^on  even  now, 
and  might  arrive  at  any  moment.  Then 
followed  threats  of  future  condemnation, 
persuasion  and  entreaty,  until  the  women 
were  in  tears  and  the  boys  edged  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  as  if  to  assure  es- 
cape; but  the  King  and  his  followers  sat 
absolutely  unmoved. 

“Cruel  they  were  not,  but  their  slow 
minds  could  not  readily  grasp  any  posi- 
tion other  than  that  which  they  had  so 
gradually  assumed. 

“Gravely,  slowly,  in  their  simple,  awful 
ignorance  they  explained  the  man's  of- 
fence and  their  judgment.  They  had  not 
sent  for  Monsieur  le  Cure  to  speak  for  the 
man — that  part  was  ended  now — but  to 
confess  him,  if  the  garde  so  desired. 
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44  Whereupon,  seeing  there  was  no  hope 
but  to  delay  until  the  arrival  of  the 
troops,  the  cure  consented,  provided  they 
would  allow  him  to  administer  the  rite 
without  interruption.  To  this  they  readily 
agreed,  and  with  the  boys  who  served  him 
as  acolytes  he  walked  slowly  toward  the 
sacristy. 

“As  soon  as  lie  was  out  of  hearing  he 
whispered  his  instructions  to  the  eldest 
lad,  and  before  he  left  the  sacristy  the  boy 
was  leading  his  father's  horse  with  every 
precaution  out  of  the  village  to  ride  at  all 
speed  down  the  Besangon  Road  and  warn 
the  coming  troopers  that  life  or  death 
hung  on  their  speedy  arrival. 

“In  a few  minutes  the  silvery  sound  of 
a bell  was  heard,  and  the  little  procession 
came  in  view,  the  boys  in  their  white 
vestments  with  bell  and  candle,  followed 
by  the  priest  bearing  the  host  upon  his 
breast.  The  people— King,  prisoner,  men, 
women,  and  children — fell  on  their  knees, 
and  the  tinkle  of  the  bell,  the  sobs  of  the 
women,  and  the  crackle  of  the  fire  went 
up  to  the  calm  stars  above. 

“The  confession  was  full.  No  sentence 
of  the  solemn  service  for  the  dying  was 
omitted.  The  crowd  showed  no  impa- 
tience, but,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  no  sign 
of  wavering;  the  unfortunate  garde  was 
insensible  to  everything  but  the  words  of 
the  cure,  who  alone  betrayed  anxiety,  and 
listened  in  an  agony  for  some  sound  from 
the  Besangon  Road. 

“The  last  prayer  was  said,  and  fora  mo- 
ment the  cure  bowed  his  head  in  a silent, 
passionate  appeal  for  help,  but  no  answer 
came  from  the  south.  Then,  breaking  the 
silence,  he  attempted  to  plead  again,  but 
as  before  was  firmly  refused,  and  in 
another  moment  the  helpless  victim  of 
arbitrary  power  had  passed  from  this 
world  into  whatever  may  be  beyond,  and 
the  kneeling  crowd  was  repeating  the 
Litany  for  the  Dead. 

“ Suddenly  there  was  a faint  rumbling, 
which  grew  louder  and  louder  until  it 
shaped  itself  into  the  heavy  thunder  of 
a troop  of  dragoons,  who  an  instant  later 
swept  up  the  main  street  of  the  village. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  square  there  was  a 
sharp  cry  of 4 Halte  f The  foremost  threw 
up  the  right  hand  as  a signal  to  those  be- 
hind, and  the  troop  was  motionless — the 
men  wild-eved  and  staring  at  the  evidence 
of  the  tragedy  before  them,  the  horses 
snorting  and  shaking  chains  and  accoutre- 
ments after  the  effort  of  their  tierce  race. 


“The  crowd  of  villagers  made  no  at- 
tempt to  ily,  but  only  huddled  together 
like  sheep  about  their  King  and  minis- 
ters under  the  tree  with  its  ghastly  bur- 
den. 

44  The  cure  stepped  forward  and  said  a 
few  words  to  the  officer  in  command,  at 
whose  order  half  the  troop  dismounted, 
formed  in  line,  and  unslung  their  car- 
bines. 

* 4 Another  command,  and  they  advanced 
on  the  crowd,  who  now  fell  back,  leaving 
their  King  with  his  ministers  alone  under 
the  tree. 

4 4 Not  a word  was  spoken  on  either  side, 
but  at  a sharp  command  Tregarde,  with 
the  instinct  and  old  habit  of  the  soldier, 
drew  himself  up,  saluted,  made  a half- 
turn, and  led  the  way,  followed  by  his  com- 
panions, to  the  low  wall  joining  the  church 
with  the  presbytere,  where  they  turned  to 
the  troops  drawn  up  in  line  before  them. 
Tregarde  alone  realized  the  situation. 

“At  the  word  the  carbines  moved  to  the 
ready.  The  cure  sprang  forward  toward  • 
the  officer,  4 Pour  l'amour  de  Dieu,  mon- 
sieur’; but  was  waved  back. 

“ ‘Pardon  me,  monsieur.  I accept  the 
responsibility.  Present!  Fire!’ 

44  And  simultaneously  with  the  carbines 
a triumphant  cry  of  4 Vive  le  Roi !’  rang 
out  from  Tregarde.  and  the  bodies  fell  to- 
gether, and  the  Revolution  swept  on.” 

The  young  advocate,  republican  by 
principle,  royalist  by  sentiment,  rose  to  his 
feet  as  he  finished  his  story,  and,  unmind- 
ful of  time  and  place,  Tregarde's  cry  of 
“Vive  le  Roi !”  went  echoing  from  the 
dismantled  chamber  out  through  the 
empty  corridors.  M.  Guilloux  sprang 
from  his  feet,  his  face  blanched  with 
alarm,  while  the  Duke  quickly  lifted  the 
candelabrum,  and  turning  it  upside  down 
extinguished  the  flaring  lights. 

They  sat  there  in  excited  silence  for  a 
moment;  then  heard  a door  open,  and 
listened  to  the  sound  of  feet  and  voices  in 
the  main  body  of  the  palace  until  the 
distant  noises  ceased,  to  be  followed  by 
the  same  hollow7  stillness. 

Without  a w ord  the  three  friends  arose, 
and  groping  their  wray  along  corridors, 
through  rooms,  and  down  stairways, 
where  so  lately  murder  and  rapine  stalk- 
ed triumphant,  found  exit  through  a 
private  door,  and  with  a silent  pressure  of 
the  hand  each  went  his  wTav  into  the 
storm  and  the  night. 
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of  course,  outside  all  nature.  The  friend- 
ships of  young  men  are  often  romantic 
enough,  but  that  Valentine's  love  of  Pro- 
teus and  delight  in  a repentance  which  is 
only  the  last  of  Proteus's  many  moral 
shape-sliif tings  should  urge  him  to  aban- 
don his  lady  to  his  remorsed  friend  is 
plainly  impossible.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  reading 
“All  that  was  thine  in  Silvia,  I give 
thee.”  But  that  was  no  great  present; 
and  had  Valentine  said  no  more,  where 
was  the  occasion  for  Julia  to  faint  at  the 
certainty  of  losing  her  fickle  lover? 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  among 
Shakespeare's  sources  for  the  play  was 
one  of  the  many  mediaeval  romances, 
such  as  Amis  et  Amite , on  an  exces- 
sively self-sacrificing  friendship.  These 
stories  appear  to  be  part  of  the  intellect- 
ual treasure  of  the  race.  Thus  even 
among  the  Berbers  of  North  Africa  there 
is  a tale  about  two  friends.  One  of  them 
wins  a wife,  the  other  falls  in  love  with 
her,  and  his  passion  nearly  proves  his 
death.  In  answer  to  the  questions  of  his 
friend  he  reveals  the  truth,  the  married 
man  abandons  his  wife  to  his  comrade, 
the  comrade  has  generosity  enough  to  re- 
fuse the  sacrifice,  is  cured  of  his  malady 
of  love,  and  all  goes  well.  The  story  is 
told  by  the  Berbers  with  a naivete  which 
cannot  well  be  reproduced  outside  of  the 
sacred  region  of  folk-lore.  But  the  idea 
of  such  great  sacrifices  of  love  to  friend- 
ship animates  many  of  the  stories  which 
Shakespeare  must  have  read  as  a very 
young  man,  and  an  echo  of  them  removes 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Valentine  in 
this  passage  far  from  such  verisimilitude 
as  even  the  stage  requires. 

The  greater  part  of  the  plot  is  taken 
apparently  from  a Spanish  work,  the 
Diana  of  Montemayor.  This  is  one  of 
the  novels  in  Don  Quixote's  collection 
which  the  prudent  friends  of  the  knight 
were  content  to  expurgate  of  its  verses 
and  its  magic  ; they  did  not  doom  it  to 
destruction.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
Shakespeare  did  not  know,  and  possibly 
he  may  have  read  it  in  the  original  Span- 
ish. No  printed  translation  the  Diana 
seems  to  have  been  produced  in  England 
before  1598,  the  very  year,  as  it  chances, 
when  Meres  mentions  the  Tiro  Gentlemen 
of  Verona.  The  novel  was  translated  by 
Bartholomew  Yong  in  1583,  but  was  not 
published  till  1598.  Thus  it  had  long  ex- 
isted in  MS.,  and  in  MS.  Shakespeare  may 


conceivably  have  seen  it,  as  he  may  have 
seen  the  old  English  rendering  of  the 
Plautine  piece  on  which  he  based  the 
Comedy  of  Errors.  If  this  did  not  hap- 
pen, and  if  he  could  not  read  Spanish, 
then  we  might  be  inclined  to  date  the 
play  in  1598,  and  might  wonder  at  its 
crudity  for  the  work  of  that  period.  The 
question  of  date  here  is  not  purely  otiose, 
as  we  are  unwilling  to  think  that  our 
author  could  have  relapsed  from  the  rich 
poetry  and  action  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
into  a piece  comparatively  meagre  and 
perfunctory.  There  is  just  a possible 
hint,  as  we  shall  see,  that  Shakespeare 
may  have  retouched,  in  the  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona , a piece  which  was  acted 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  as  early  as  1584. 

The  passage  in  the  Diana  which  resem- 
bles the  Tiro  Gentlemen  of  Verona  is 
the  history  of  Felismena,  told  by  herself 
to  certain  ladies.  Felismena's  mother 
had  long  been  childless.  At  length  she 
had  reason  to  expect  a child,  having  wea- 
ried heaven  by  her  prayers.  One  night 
her  husband  read  to  her  the  story  of  the 
apple  which  Paris  presented  to  Aphrodite, 
rejecting  Hera  and  Athena.  The  lady 
condemned  the  conduct  of  Paris,  main- 
taining that  he  should  have  favored 
Athena.  Her  husband  argued  on  the 
other  side.  The  lady  fell  asleep,  and 
Aphrodite  appeared  to  her  with  an  angry 
countenance,  prophesying  that  she  should 
die  in  giving  birth  to  twins.  Of  these 
one  was  Felismena;  the  other  was  a boy. 
The  mother  and  the  father  both  died. 
Felismena,  as  she  grew  up,  was  made  love 
to  by  a young  man — Felix.  This  Felix, 
by  help  of  her  maid,  sent  her  a letter,  in 
a scene  exactly  like  that  between  Julia 
and  Lucetta.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  that  Shakespeare  copied  this  passage. 
Felismena  loved  Felix;  he,  like  Proteus, 
was  sent  abroad.  Felismena,  like  Julia, 
followed  him  in  male  attire.  She  found 
him  in  the  act  of  serenading  the  lady 
who,  in  the  novel,  corresponds  to  Silvia. 
She  became  his  page,  and  carried  to  his 
lady  the  messages  of  his  love,  the  lady,  of 
course,  losing  her  heart  to  the  page.  On 
this  matter  a play  called  Felix  and  Phi- 
liomena  (Felismena?)  was  acted  before 
the  Queen  in  1584.  It  is  only  a guess, 
but  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conjecture 
that  this  comedy  may  have  been  an  ear- 
lier form,  or  the  germ  at  least,  of  the  Tiro 
Gentlemen  of  Verona.  The  famed  Jo- 
hannes Factotum,  the  “shake  scene,” 
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“ beadsman,”  and  pray  for  him  “on  a 
love-book.”  Proteus  is  always  rich  in 
protestations — Valentine  mocks  at  Cupid. 
Then  follows  a conversation  purely  mod- 
ish and  fashionable;  dull  plays  on  words, 
such  as  then,  apparently,  were  in  vogue. 
The  talk  soon  transmutes  itself  into  po- 
etry, and  into  an  amorous  soliloquy  by 
Proteus;  but  when  Speed,  Valentine's 
clownish  servant,  appears  with  news  of 
his  embassy  to  Julia,  we  fall,  unluckily, 
among  the  word-plays,  and  the  dismal, 
not  to  say  occasionally  dirty  japes  which 
were  able  to  amuse  our  ancestors. 
Shakespeare’s  native  humor,  as  in  Fal- 
staff,  or  as  in  Launce,  is  humor  eternal; 
but  how  ineffably  tedious  are  his  conces- 
sions to  the  New  Humor  of  his  age,  to  a 
comic  euphuism!  He  is  not  for  one  age, 
but  for  all  time;  we  must  get  into  a se- 
verely historical  state  of  mind  before  we 
can  endure  his  fashionable  badinage. 
Every  age  has  its  “topical”  jokes,  very 
evanescent  or  very  unsavory.  They  as- 
suredly do  not  keep  well.  Speed  is  one 
of  the  very  worst  offenders  in  this  kind. 
We  are  told  to  note  in  the  banter  of  Pro- 
teus that  from  the  first  he  is  only  a sen- 
sual lover.  But  Helen  holds  the  same 
kind  of  talk  with  Parol les,  and  no  one 
bids  us  draw  the  same  inference.  The 
nonsense  is  contemporary  nonsense;  it 
pleased  the  “better  vulgar,”  who,  some 
one  lately  noted,  talked  euphuism  then, 
as  they  talk  psychological  analysis  and 
“ problems”  now.  Our  psychical  analysis 
will  be  as  dismally  unedifying  and  unen- 
tertaining soon  as  euphuism  and  Eliz- 
abethan word-splitting  are  to-day.  Our 
modish  literary  fashions  have  been  im- 
posed by  a few  noisy  raffines  on  that  large 
class  of  readers  who  like  to  be  in  what  is 
proclaimed  as  the  fashion.  Elizabethan 
audiences  had  their  own  preciosities,  de- 
plorably dismal  to  us,  who  have  a new 
and  equally  evanescent  set  of  phrases  and 
foibles.  A man  of  the  world,  Shakespeare 
gave  them  what  they  craved  for,  but  to 
pretend  to  admire  Speed  now  would  be 
mere  idolatry  of  the  great,  humorous,  in- 
different poet.  As  well  as  Scott  knew 
that  his  “Gothic'’  was  Wardour  Street 
“Gothic,”  we  may  be  sure  that  Shake- 
speare knew  the  worth  of  his  own  euphu- 
ism. It  was  in  the  air,  it  was  in  vogue, 
and  “ they  who  live  to  please  must  please 
to  live.”  Let  us  take  Shakespeare  as  we 
find  him  and  know  him,  and  by  all  means 
let  us  turn  over  the  leaf  quickly  when  his 


especially  courtly  and  Elizabethan  mot- 
ley is  on.  It  is  not  his  only  wear.  For 
the  gallants  of  his  time  it  was  very  well 
to  borrow  their  wit  from  Speed  and  Pro- 
teus; the  ladies  might  smile  at  it  behind 
their  masks.  But  for  us  I verily  believe 
that  this  dreadful  fashion  of  playing  stu- 
pidly on  words,  this  peculiarly  “empty 
chaff,'1  does  more  to  make  ladies  like 
Helen  Pendennis  dislike  Shakespeare, 
more  to  make  foreigners,  especially 
Frenchmen,  contemn  him,  than  any  other 
blemish  in  his  works.  This  is  the  body 
of  death  to  which  the  immortal  spirit  of 
his  poetry  is  chained.  All  works  of  hu- 
man genius  carry  that  body  of  death — or 
all  but  Homer’s — the  trite  gnomic  wisdom 
of  the  Greek  tragedies,  the  topical  jests 
and  buffooneries  of  Aristophanes,  the 
stilts  of  Corneille,  the  prodigiously  high 
heels  of  Racine,  the  mod isli ness  of  Pope, 
the  rhetoric  of  Johnson,  the  sonorities  of 
Gibbon,  the  adjectives  of  Mr.  Ruskin — 
where  am  I to  stop  in  the  catalogue?  I 
mean  that  all  genius  has  its  feet  of  clay, 
the  alloy  in  its  gold— all  but  the  best  lyrics 
and  the  Homeric  poems.  Shakespeare, 
too,  has  the  alloy — we  should  not  blink 
it— the  alloy  of  a trick  and  an  affectation 
which  raged  like  a disease  during  his  age 
in  European  literature.  This  it  is  that 
makes  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  the 
least  commendable,  perhaps,  among  his 
comedies. 

The  second  scene,  which  brings  us  to 
Julia  in  her  garden  talking  with  her 
waiting-lady  about  her  heart's  interests, 
brings  us  acquainted  with  a charming 
and  stainless  heroine,  cursed  by  that 
persistent  constancy  wdiich  is  often  the 
plague  of  Shakespeare’s  ladies.  Had  he 
found,  in  his  own  experience,  that  wo- 
man declines  to  be  shaken  off  when  once 
she  loves,  that  her  pertinacity  is  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  her  pride?  Most  readers 
have  a certain  obscure  prejudice  against 
Anne  Hathaway.  Had  Anne  proved  a 
crampont  Was  Shakespeare  compelled  to 
marry  her  by  reason  of  her  importunity? 
Did  she  cling  to  him,  like  Julia  to  Pro- 
teus, in  spite  of  considerable  discourage- 
ment? We  may  guess  that  the  gentle 
poet  could  do  anything  more  easily  than 
be  ungentle  to  a woman.  Perhaps  a 
more  probable  explanation  of  this  eter- 
nally recurring  motive  in  his  plays,  the 
constancy  of  women,  when  a proud  with- 
drawal were  better  as  well  as  more  dig- 
nified policy,  was  merely  presented  to 
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Shakespeare  by  the  many  old  Italian 
plots  in  which  it  occurs.  In  them  it  is 
a frequent  adventure,  as  it  is,  when  one 
thinks  of  it,  in  the  Scottish  and  the  mod- 
ern Greek  popular  ballads.  The  general 
sympathy  seems  to  be  with  the  forsaken 
lady  when  she  attaches  herself  to  her 
fugitive  lover,  like  Si  maltha  in  Theocri- 
tus to  Delphis.  The  situation,  then,  has 
a traditional  popularity,  though  it  is  much 
less  enjoyed  by  the  modern  world.  What- 
ever the  reason,  Shakespeare  makes  many 
of  his  ladies  tenacious  and  long-endur- 
ing of  scorn  beyond  what  we  can  admire, 
and  Julia  is  one  of  those  persistent  mis- 
tresses. In  real  life  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible that  a marriage  forced  on  the  bride- 
groom by  the  bride,  who  will  take  no 
refusal,  should  be  other  than  unhappy. 
Shakespeare  must  have  known  that  per- 
fectly well.  He  disguises  it  by  making 
the  reluctant  bridegrooms  change  their 
minds  and  hearts  with  lightninglike  ra- 
pidity. Yet  we  cannot  predict  much  hap- 
piness for  the  passionate  and  all-too-ad- 
hesive  Julia.  The  scene  in  which  Julia 
refuses  to  receive  Proteus's  letter  from 
Lucetta, — 

“Dare  yon  presume  to  harbor  wanton  lines? 

To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ?” — 

is  borrowed,  as  we  saw,  from  the  novel  by 
Montemavor.  Borrowed,  too,  is  the  ruse 
by  which  Lucetta  stirs  Julia’s  curiosity — 
dropping  the  letter,  and  pretending  that 
it  is  directed  to  herself.  Here  the  modern 
moralist  may  pause  and  warn  the  modern 
maid  and  bachelor  unbetrothed  against 
corresponding  with  each  other.  The  prac- 
tice was  clearly  thought  unbecoming  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  “ advantage  sel- 
dom comes  of  it.”  To  young  persons  about 
to  begin  letter- writing  to  other  young 
persons  of  the  opposite  sex,  let  us  repeat 
the  solemn  word  of  Mr.  Punch — 44  Don't.” 
It  is  the  most  perilous  way  of  44  keeping 
company,”  however  attractive  it  may 
seem.  Write  nothing  and  burn  every- 
thing, should  be  our  motto.  The  greatest 
flirt  in  an  English  novelist's  tales  is  able 
to  say,  with  thankful  caution,  that  there 
is  not  a scrap  of  her  handwriting  to  be 
found  in  Europe.  If  only  the  young  will 
imitate  Julia's  original  reserve,  this  un- 
assuming study  of  the  T ico  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 

One  of  the  prettiest  scenes  in  the  play 
is  that  in  which  Julia,  after  tearing  the 
letter,  collects  and  kisses  the  fragments. 


“ I'll  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

And,  here  is  writ — kind  Julia; — unkind  Julia! 

Look,  here  is  writ — love  wounded  Proteus  : — 

Poor  wounded  name  ! my  bosom,  as  a bed, 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  thoroughly 
heal'd  ; 

And  thus  I search  it  with  a sovereign  kiss.11 

Bv  these  pretty  childish  tricks  of  love 
Julia  wins  all  our  hearts,  and  Shakespeare 
reveals  himself  for  Shakespeare  even  in 
his  earliest  work. 

In  the  third  scene  Antonio  is  moved 
to  send  his  son  Proteus  from  home,  as 
others  go. 

“Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away; 

Some,  to  the  studious  universities/’ 

Thus  Proteus,  in  the  very  moment  of 
reading  a love-letter  from  Julia,  is  sent 
off  by  Sir  Antonio  Absolute, 

“For  what  I will,  I will,  and  there  an  end.” 

He  is  to  go  “to  the  Emperor's  court,” 
whereas,  in  fact,  he  travels  no  further 
than  Milan — a trace  of  some  botching 
and  “ working  over”  in  the  play. 

In  Milan  we  find  Valentine,  another 
Benedick,  very  much  the  slave  of  Silvia, 
despite  his  old  contempt  of  Cupid.  Sil- 
via hardly  wins  us  much  at  first,  as  she, 
poor  lady,  is  in  duty  bound  to  banter 
with  the  unendurable  Speed.  Next  we 
come  to  Proteus's  parting  with  Julia. 
For  so  fiery  a lover  he  bears  himself  with 
a threatening  composure.  Julia  leaves 
him  in  silence,  a fine  exit,  like  the  last 
speechless  exit  of  Jocasta  in  the  CEdipus 
Tyrannies. 

“What!  gone  without  a word? 

Av,  so  true  love  should  do:  it  cannot  speak; 

For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it.” 

Launce,  the  renowned  proprietor  of 
Crab,  44  the  sourest-natured  dog,”  comes 
in  as  a comic  interlude.  The  4 4 cruel* 
hearted  cur”  belongs  to  Shakespeare's 
own  and  essential  humor,  consoling  us, 
in  some  degree,  for  his  fashionable  face- 
tire.  In  Milan  we  meet  Valentine  com- 
mending Proteus  to  the  Duke,  the  father 
of  his  lady,  Silvia: 

“ ITe  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind, 

With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a gentleman.” 

Proteus  sees  Silvia,  and  in  a moment 
loses  bis  heart,  and  lias  no  desire  to  speak 
of  Julia. 

“My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you; 

I know  you  jov  not  in  a love-discourse.” 

There  is  all  the  grace  and  charm  of 
Shakespeare's  early  manner  in  the  reply 
and  confession  of  the  amorous  Valentine: 
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only  on  the  best  principles.  Meanwhile 
Proteus,  in  Thurio's  interest,  is  serenad- 
ing Silvia  with  the  beautiful  song,  and 
Julia  comes  on  the  scene  and  hears  the 
music,  as  in  the  Diana  of  Montemayor 
— a lucky  stroke  of  dramatic  invention, 
and  a thing  well  worth  borrowing.  By 
help  of  Eglamour,  her  loyal  unsuccess- 
ful adorer,  Silvia  flees  from  Milan,  and 
Launce  has  his  memorable  soliloquy  ad- 
dressed to  Crab,  offered  in  vain  to  Silvia. 
He  was  no  dog  for  a lady,  and  did  not 
do  justice  to  his  master's  instructions. 
There  is  much  pathos  in  the  scene,  also 
from  the  novel,  where  Julia,  as  a page, 
carries  Proteus's  letter  to  Silvia,  and  de- 
scribes her  own  forlorn  estate: 

14  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is : 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov’d  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 

But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away, 


The  air  hath  starv’d  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch’d  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face, 

That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  1.” 

Very  touching  is  Julia's  comparison  of 
her  own  beauty  with  Silvia's: 

44  Her  hair  is  auburn;  mine  is  perfect  yellow: 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

I’ll  get  me  such  a colored  periwig.” 

Silvia's  flight  is  discovered;  naturally 
she  is  captured  by  the  outlaws,  and  is 
restored  to  Valentine.  As  naturally  all 
the  characters  meet  in  the  woods,  and  the 
wicked  repent,  and  the  generous  forgive, 
and  the  outlaws  are  proclaimed  to  be 
“men  endued  with  worthy  qualities/’ 
which  they  have  hitherto  dissembled 
with  some  skill.  “ One  feast,  one  house, 
one  mutual  happiness  ” await  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  with  a reckless  Shake- 
spearian generosity.  And  what  other 
end,  after  all,  can  we  imagine  or  desire? 


A WATCH  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 


rilHE  small  low  room  was  full  of  shad- 
JL  ows  ; the  night-lamp  gave  a glim- 
mer only  less  than  darkness,  which  fell 
on  the  phials  and  glasses,  and  dimly  out- 
lined the  bed  where  the  sick  man  lay. 

At  least  he  had  been  a sick  man.  Now 
sickness  was  ebbing  away  witli  his  breath. 
His  daughter  sat  in  her  chair  by  the  win- 
dow, not  daring  to  sob  or  to  move  lest 
she  should  waken  him  and  call  him  back 
to  his  suffocating  pain.  There  was  no 
sound  but  his  heavy  breathing,  and  now 
and  then  a sigh  from  the  sea  in  its  night 
sleep. 

As  she  sat  there,  now  glancing  out  at 
the  summer  dusk,  now  again  her  eyes  re- 
turning to  the  form  upon  the  bed,  her 
heart  was  full  of  bitterness.  All  the 
gladness  of  her  life  was  leaving  her— a 
narrow  gladness  possibly,  but  the  whole. 
She  was  young,  and  she  had  the  eager 
love  of  life  belonging  to  the  young — to 
those  years  when  it  means  spice  and  per- 
fume and  warmth  and  laughter  and 
l>eauty.  Life  had  been  to  her  all  bounty 
and  abundance,  for  it  held  her  father. 
Suddenly  it  seemed  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  Her  mother  had  died  at  her  birth, 
and  had  become  like  a dream,  a half-for- 
gotten song.  Her  father,  not  twenty 
years  older  than  herself,  had  been  a child 


with  her;  they  had,  as  it  were,  grown  up 
together,  sharing  every  thought,  every 
joy,  every  gratification  of  those  dear 
unnecessary  senses  through  which  the 
keener  pleasures  cotne;  not  with  any  el- 
ement of  reverence  on  her  part,  but  with 
an  element  of  oneness  on  the  part  of 
both.  And  yet  he  had  seemed  to  her  the 
very  walls  of  the  universe;  and  having 
him,  she  needed  nothing  more.  Now  a 
gay  house  had  become  a silent  one;  a 
pall  hung  over  it.  The  friend,  the  com- 
panion, whom  she  had  loved  with  an 
adoring  absorption,  was  going  — oh  no! 
was  leaving  her  adrift  upon  an  unknown 
sea! 

But  little  her  senior  in  years,  he  had 
not  been  at  all  so  in  emotion,  in  fancy, 
in  thought.  His  youth  was  still  upper- 
most in  his  nature,  his  habit,  his  lofty 
beauty  of  face  and  person.  A mercurial 
being,  yesterday  full  of  cheer,  to-day 
plunged  in  despair;  yesterday  the  air 
crisp  with  jests,  to  day  heavy  with  sighs; 
in  either  mood  he  would  have  sympa- 
thy. His  atmosphere  was  so  pervading 
that  wherever  lie  was  he  ruled  the  hour;  his 
charm  was  like  a fountain  forever  freshly 
bubbling  out  of  the  earth.  He  looked  at 
life  from  a different  point  of  view  from 
that  of  another;  brilliant,  spirited,  gen-* 
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erous,  sweet,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he 
had  not  his  peer  on  earth,  and  she  doubt- 
ed if  the  Uriels  and  Gabriels  and  Azraels 
and  Michaels  and  Ithuriels  were  more 
than  his  peers  in  heaven.  That  is,  in  the 
poet’s  heaven;  she  believed  in  no  other. 
To  his  daughter,  who  was  his  intimate, 
his  other  self,  he  was  that  round  which 
the  suns  and  stars  revolved.  And  now — 
If  the  stars  themselves  rush  to  ruin, 
where  are  we  ? 

Her  world  was  all  disorganized;  happi- 
ness was  eliminated  from  it;  nothing  but 
misery  remained.  Look  which  way  she 
would,  she  saw  only  distress.  What  a 
horrible  turmoil  it  was!  How  superb 
this  creature  had  been!  And  presently  he 
would  be  something  festering  under- 
ground. Was  it  possible,  she  thought 
with  that,  that  all  this  beauty  of  the 
earth  was  but  a mask  for  corruption  and 
decay;  all  this  beauty  of  a June  morn- 
ing with  its  glitter  and  color;  those  blush- 
ing clouds  but  cold  sheets  of  deathly  va- 
por decked  in  hues  not  their  own;  those 
roses,  sprung  from  slime  and  muck, 
shortly  to  return  there — no  real  beauty 
anywhere,  all  false,  all  veiling,  all  elu- 
sive, all  change  and  disintegration?  She 
had  worshipped  beauty  as  she  had  wor- 
shipped her  father;  it  had  been  a religion 
for  her;  and  now  she  had  gone  behind 
and  beneath  its  veil;  it  did  not  exist. 

And  her  father— presently  he  too  would 
cease  to  exist.  The  world  would  be  as  if 
he  had  not  been.  The  world?  That  itself 
would  cease  to  exist  for  her.  She  herself 
was  but  a point  of  suffering  in  space.  A 
point  of  suffering?  Space  itself  was  suf- 
fering. What  power  was  this,  she  asked, 
what  fell  and  cruel  power,  that  ruled  crea- 
tion without  pity,  without  sympathy,  with- 
out remorse,  against  which  one  was  help- 
less? 

The  wind  rose  and  fell ; the  rote  of  the 
sea  made  prolonged  monotone;  the  breath 
of  the  dying  man  kept  up  its  rhythmical 
stertor.  In  the  low  dark  room  she  kept 
watch  with  death  — terrible  companion! 
It  meant  to  her  black  foulness,  agonizing 
negation  ; fate  worse  than  perpetual  suf- 
fering, beyond  her  ability  to  imagine  or 
comprehend,  as  life,  as  eternity.  It  meant 
shuddering  into  void  dark;  something 
more  full  of  horror  than  any  evil  fate  of 
living;  something  that  overtopped  all  suf- 
fering by  the  very  extreme  of  the  oppo- 
site intensity — annihilation. 

Figure  it,  imagine  it,  for  such  a thing 


as  lie  had  been ; one  so  made  of  strength 
and  joy!  8he  remembered  him  in  the 
moonlight  one  summer  evening  with  his 
face  shining  so  that  she  had  asked  what 
need  of  seraphs  with  such  a man  in  the 
world?  She  remembered  him  at  another 
time  drawn  darkly  on  the  red  disk  of  the 
setting  sun,  standing  with  uplifted  arms, 
vigor  in  every  line.  She  remembered  him 
taming  his  horses;  sailing  his  boat  in  the 
breakers  with  the  spray  dashing  over  him. 
She  remembered  him  when  the  mob  went 
surging  through  the  streets,  and  he  halt- 
ed them  with  his  ringing  cries,  hushed 
them,  held  them  spellbound,  swung  them 
hither  and  thither,  spun  them  off  one  by 
one  as  a lion  rising  from  his  nightly  lair 
might  shake  off  the  morning  dew.  How 
full  of  life,  how  full  of  that  fire  which  is 
more  than  life,  that  passion,  that  spirit, 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  life  of  gods! 
And  could  all  that  end?  She  would  not 
believe  it.  Ah,  here  it  was  ending!  Be- 
lieve it?  She  saw  it! 

With  what  hope  this  ending  had  be- 
ginning ! What  brilliant  future  hung  al- 
ways just  before  the  man,  a phantom  form 
escaping  the  grasp,  a mirage  in  the  desert. 
Full  of  tenderness,  full  of  romance,  full 
of  poetry,  full  of  spontaneity  and  the  di- 
vine flame  we  call  genius,  he  had  always 
been  on  the  point  of  doing  the  great  work. 
But  so  fragrantly  had  the  flame  burned 
that  he  had  been  content  just  to  feed  it; 
and  the  pleasant  days  had  gone  glidingby 
so  gayly,  so  sweetly,  that  lie  had  not  known 
time  was  till  time  had  ceased.  And  then 
the  languor  of  failing  health  had  come, 
and  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  his 
powers.  He  would  leave  the  world,  and 
it  would  never  have  known  him;  he  would 
not  have  justified  himself.  It  broke  her 
heart  to  think  of  it;  as  she  looked  at  him 
now  in  the  dim  light,  even  in  that  dull 
stupor  his  face  shining  in  an  almost  su- 
pernal beauty,  it  doubly  broke  her  heart 
to  think  how  soon  it  was  to  be  a moulder- 
ing mass  beneath  the  sod. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  endured 
these  thoughts.  Night  after  night  they 
had  come  beating  about  her,  black-winged 
and  purposeless  as  bats.  Night  after  night 
she  had  rebelled  against  the  injustice  that 
laid  him  low— against  the  fate  overtaking 
her.  How  alone  she  was  presently  to  be — 
how  utterly,  awfully  alone!  No  soul  in 
the  world  who  really  cared  for  her,  for 
whom  she  really  cared.  No  one  for  the  con- 
fidential word,  for  the  intimate  thought, 
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for  the  dear  caress.  No  one  to  connect  her 
with  the  race  —only  with  that  outer  void. 
All  her  thoughts  went  over  into  that  out- 
er void  concerning  which  she  knew  no- 
thing, she  believed  nothing.  If  only  she 
did  know  anything;  but  then  she  would 
be  better  off  than  all  the  rest  of  man,  for 
who  was  there  that  knew"  anything?  They 
had  called  themselves  agnostic,  denying 
nothing,  affirming  nothing;  concerning 
themselves  only  with  this  sweet,  vivid 
life  about  them,  coming  at  last  to  deny 
everything  but  that  which  they  saw  and 
felt. 

Accustomed  to  lean,  ever  since  the  days 
of  that  fatal  illness  the  thought  of  her 
loneliness  had  grown  more  and  more  ap- 
palling to  her.  She  could  not  have  told 
why,  but  it  borrowed  for  her  in  this  life 
all  the  terrors  of  the  unimaginable.  The 
years  stretched  before  her  like  a desert  she 
must  cross,  with  Heaven  knows  what  un- 
shaped phantasms,  what  bleaching  bones, 
w hat  horror  of  great  darkness  on  the  way ! 
Slle  would  have  given  all  the  joys  she  had 
ever  dreamed  for  some  hand  to  lean  on 
now — for  that  Great  Hand,  indeed,  which 
upheld  the  sorrowing  souls  that  clung  to 
it.  But  how  could  she  cling  to  it?  How 
could  she  even  lay  hold  of  it?  She  did 
not  believe  there  was  such  a hand. 

And  yet— -apart  from  belief,  apart  from 
knowledge — there  it  was;  a hand  that 
people  did  cling  to,  that  did  support  the 
sorrowing.  There  was  such  a hand  for 
them,  at  any  rate.  She  groped  and 
reached  out  into  the  shadows,  but  there 
was  no  hand  there  for  her. 

What  kind  of  a being  was  it,  then — 
call  him  by  what  name  you  will — who, 
knowing  her  need,  her  misery,  would 
not  help,  would  not  heed,  would  not 
hear?  Had  he  not  even  human  pity,  the 
quality  of  pity  that  any  man  or  woman, 
knowing  her  extremity,  would  give  ? Be- 
cause the  stories  told  of  him  did  not  sat- 
isfy her  reason,  must  he  refuse  all  help 
and  shroud  himself  in  blackness  ? Was 
this  the  benevolence  men  pretend  ? Be- 
nevolence! Where  was  the  benevolence 
in  the  power  that  allowed  this  suffering, 
not  of  hers  only,  but  of  her  beloved’s; 
that  allowed  the  wide  and  hideous  suffer- 
ing of  the  world,  the  misery  of  the  city 
depths,  of  the  myriads  in  the  farther  In- 
dies and  the  islands  of  the  sea  ? That 
allowed  it  ? That  created  it— this  Creator 
of  all  things!  To  her  it  looked  more  like 
malevolence.  All  this  agony,  caused  by 
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a human  tyrant,  would  be  called  cruelty. 
It  was  idle  to  talk  of  large  purposes  and 
mysterious  ends  which  the  intellect  was 
too  feeble  to  penetrate.  That  intellect 
compassed  all  our  ken,  and  what  was 
cruelty  to  that  was  cruelty. 

But  supposing  this  power — so  many 
times  she  had  gone  over  it  in  her  mind 
that  she  saw  the  whole  now  in  flashes,  as 
it  were— supposing  this  creative  force 
were  benevolent,  were  all  of  love  and 
pity,  then  this  suffering  and  sorrow  he 
would  end  if  he  could.  It  followed,  there- 
fore, that  he  could  not.  And  if  he  could 
not,  he  was  not  omnipotent.  And  there 
was  no  godhead  in  impotence.  It  re- 
solved itself  into  a vicious  circle;  the 
controlling  power  was  either  malevolent 
or  impotent.  But  impotent  before  what  ? 
Impotent  before  whom  ? Before  a power 
for  evil.  Then  was  the  power  for  evil 
the  stronger  of  the  two.  Dreadful  shud- 
dering thought!  Make  haste,  then,  make 
ally  with  the  power  for  good!  Wither 
the  power  for  evil! 

Well,  she  had  done  this  all  her  life. 
The  precious  spirit  passing  there  had 
made  the  happiness  of  others  spring  up 
like  a fountain  under  his  every  footstep. 
And  to  what  end  now  ? 

Yet  was  not  this  the  outlook  of  a low 
plane  of  thought?  Climb  higher — per- 
haps it  was  only  the  soaring  soul  which 
grasped  that  sustaining  hand.  Was  all 
history  anything  but  the  stroke  of  a bell 
in  the  night  among  the  vast  multiples  of 
the  eternal  years  ? In  the  aeons  that 
make  stars  and  resolve  them  into  use, 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him  ? And  still  it  was  shame  to  her  to  be 
of  so  small  weight,  to  see  the  one  pass, 
the  many  stay,  the  individual  vanish,  the 
race  remain.  As  if  one  were  of  no  more 
worth  than  the  worm  of  the  coral  rock 
building  up  out  of  the  sea  — the  worm 
whom  it  became  to  do  his  work  well  that 
every  cell  of  it  might  be  perfect  and 
strong  for  the  growth  that  was  to  spring 
and  wave  in  the  air  above  it.  So  often 
she  had  wearied  with  these  thoughts  in 
the  pauses  of  sad  nights,  between  the 
spasms  of  her  grief. 

But,  after  all,  again  it  smote  her,  was 
all  this  suffering  other  than  the  effect  of 
broken  law;  and  was  law  of  any  existence 
at  all  if  penalty  did  not  attach  to  its  in- 
fraction ; and  must  not  law  he  answerable 
to  itself,  be  of  absolute  integrity? 

This  law,  then,  was  the  centre  of  the 
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universe,  its  rule,  its  life.  It  was  a living 
thing,  for  behold  it  pulsing  through  the 
days,  the  seasons,  the  years,  the  heavens! 
Call  it  law  or  call  it  God. 

But  how  indifferent,  how  impartial! — 
the  viper  with  a fourth  row  of  poisonous 
teeth  to  pierce  his  victim;  beauty  in  the 
tint  of  the  malignant  fungus  as  much  as 
on  the  petal  of  the  rose! 

The  breathing  from  the  pillow  came 
regularly  as  the  beat  of  the  sea  along  the 
shore.  It  was  like  the  tread  of  fate  to 
her,  bringing  desolation,  darkness,  death 
— the  death  of  the  universe  itself,  of  her 
universe.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
reconcile  mercy  and  justice  with  the  suf- 
fering she  had  seen  meted  out  on  those 
pillows,  with  life  snatched  from  those  lips, 
with  the  extinction  of  such  a spirit  as  that 
now  flashing  and  fading  away.  If  she 
had  ever  hoped  there  were  a power  over 
all  powers,  benignant,  unaware  of  none, 
through  which  none  agonized,  here  was 
the  answer  to  the  hope.  No,  there  was 
no  such  power.  Unless  the  old  mother 
earth,  the  suns,  and  planets  were  the  gods, 
we  ourselves  are  all  the  gods  there  are, 
she  said.  We  develop  from  the  cell,  we 
ripen  and  fall  away,  the  race  becomes  im- 
mortal, by-and-by  the  perfect  flower  of  it 
is  born — behold  the  gods!  Oh,  what  was 
that  to  her,  to  him,  a leaf  fallen  from  the 
tree  and  trodden  into  earth  ages  first ! Oh, 
poor  gods!  poor  gods!  dying  there  upon 
the  pillow,  anguishing  here  at  the  win- 
dow ! 

Or  was  it  else  a mere  fortuitous  co-or- 
dination of  atoms — when  the  chain  that 
holds  us  together  loosens,  we  fall  apart, 
and  that  is  all.  That  is  all.  All ! She 
could  have  shrieked  in  her  pain.  All  of 
heart’s  love  and  faith  and  devotion  if  The 
end  of  lofty  aspiration,  exquisite  thought, 
beautiful  spirit,  white  soul?  Was  she 
never  to  meet  again  this  being  who  held 
the  world  for  her?  Never!  Oh,  horrible 
word!  it  beat  back  upon  her  like  a blow; 
it  clutched  her  heart  as  a hand  gauntleted 
in  steel  might  do.  No  heaven,  no  hell? 
Ah,  yes,  hell — for. this  was  hell — this  fear, 
this  pang,  this  loss.  Her  father  going, 
her  god  gone,  herself  lost  in  awful  lone- 
liness—could  woe  go  farther? 

The  night  was  wearing  on ; the  mid- 
night tide  was  drawing  off  its  waters  from 
the  shores;  the  stertorous  breathing  grew 
lower  and  slower,  and  came  more  faintly. 
She  went  and  bent  over  the  bed,  gazing 
yearningly,  longing  to  pour  out  her  own 
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life  there,  and  feed  the  dying  flame  with 
her  vital  breath.  A long  shuddering  sigli 
rose  as  she  hung  there — all  was  over.  No 
—another— no  more.  In  what  moment, 
what  instant,  had  that  soul  left  the  body  ? 

The  soul?  Why,  she  had  just  satisfied 
herself  that  there  was  no  soul  to  leave. 

Only — only— only  a moment  ago  he  was 
here.  And  now  the  same  frame,  the  same 
face,  the  same  hand— and  she  was  alone. 

She  was  alone.  Her  father  was  gone. 
Something  had  gone — she  knew  not  what 
— but  all  she  had  to  love.  Gone,  and  she 
could  not  follow.  Gone,  she  knew  not 
where.  Never,  never;  and  all  her  wcary- 
ings.  her  doubts,  her  mysteries  were  dead 
in  the  passion  of  her  tears. 

An  hour  afterward,  when' the  gush  of 
tears  was  over  for  the  time,  such  gushes, 
such  streams  of  tears  as  had  come,  not 
now  only,  but  ever  since  she  knew  that 
her  beloved  must  go,  she  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  threw  it  wide  open  to  the  night. 

A little  bird  gave  a trill,  stirring  in  its 
sleep,  perhaps,  a dream  of  song,  a careless, 
happy  bit  of  life.  The  perfumes  of  the 
warm  still  night  crept  up  and  stole  by 
her;  a soft  wind,  like  a caress,  lifted  and 
let  fall  the  boughs  beneath  her  window — 
gentle  and  sweet  indifference.  It  made 
no  odds  to  bird  or  blossom  or  bough  that 
the  most  beautiful  soul  of  all  the  world 
had  ceased;  that  she,  poor  wretch,  had 
lost  all  she  had  even  to  hope.  Well,  in 
how  few  years  it  would  make  no  odds  to 
her!  But  now  — till  then!  If  she  had 
but  that  hand  to  lean  on  — that  Great 
Hand!  She  had  called  out  for  it.  uO 
source  of  all,”  she  had  cried,  ‘4  O divine 
order,  O strength  pulsing  through  the 
universe,  help ! help!”  But  no  help  had 
come.  In  the  dark  and  lonely  nights  she 
had  begged  this  power  to  lend  of  its  vital 
force  to  her  dear  one  that  he  might  live 
his  glad  life  out.  But  nothing  had  an- 
swered her.  How  coukl  anything  an- 
swer her?  How  could  she  find  that  in 
whose  being  she  did  not  believe?  She 
would  have  accepted  the  faith  of  the  most 
ignorant  barbarian,  of  the  sternest  Jesuit, 
coukl  she  have  found  it.  But  while  the 
whole  plan  of  salvation  seemed  as  much 
a myth  to  her  as  any  legend  of  heathen- 
dom, how  was  she  to  help  herself?  Christ 
himself  might  be  standing  before  her; 
but  she  was  blind;  how  was  she  to  see 
Him?  It  was  His  part  to  stoop  and  touch 
the  clay,  and  anoint  the  eyes,  and  make 
her  see. 
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It  had  been  a shibboleth  with  her  to  ringing  through  space,  like  a great  in- 
say  that  we  returned  to  the  great  rescr-  telligence—  a great  will!  And  if  it  were 
voirs  of  life  at  last.  Then,  if  we  did,  her  intelligence  and  power,  could  anything 
father  was  a part  of  all  this  night  glory,  but  the  best  arrive?  No,  no,  no;  that 
of  this  wide  air,  this  throbbing  firmament,  was  not  enough!  There  must  be  that 
No,  no;  she  loved  him  still — not  his  mem-  which  is  beyond  intelligence,  beyond 
ory,  but  him — him  the  one,  the  identity,  power,  in  this  great  first  force,  this  cre- 
the  being;  she  could  not  love  that  which  ative  energy  evolving  matter,  evolving 
was  not.  With  the  thought,  at  the  mo-  law.  Law  was  but  the  evidence  of  will, 
ment,  that  seed  had  been  dropped  in  her  And  will — will  was  impossible  without 
heart  which  must  swell,  which  must  grow,  personality,  without  vital  being.  Stay  — 
which,  given  light  and  warmth  and  dew,  stay!  Perhaps— perhaps  she  was  finding 
must  one  day  blossom  in  the  white  lilies  God  ! And  what  must  this  vast  first 
of  faith.  being  be  — this  Being,  this  Person,  who 

A strange  calm  seemed  to  envelop  her  willed,  and  whose  will  made  law?  Power 
for  a pause.  She  could  even  stay  in  the  surely, — we  saw  it;  intelligence  surely, — 
wild  whirl  of  her  thoughts  and  sorrows  we  saw  it.  Did  we  pause  there  ? Must 
and  note  the  beauty  of  the  still  deep  mid-  not  such  a one  compass  the  greatest, 
die  of  the  night.  Her  father  had  wor-  the  highest  ? And,  of  all  things,  was 
shipped  beauty:  in  the  long  distances,  there  anything  far  or  near  in  the  wide 
in  mountain  mists,  in  city  lines,  on  sea  universe  greater  or  higher  than  Love? 
and  shore,  it  had  fed  and  filled  and  sat-  Love,  then,  He  must  be  ; love  itself — 
isfied  him.  What  if  it  were  not  real ! love  and  power  and  intelligence  and 
what  if  it  were  all  a mask,  a film ! Still  it  will.  Oh,  hold ! Her  breath  came  so  fast 
was  a divine  expression.  Ah ! what,  if  in  it  stifled  her.  She  had  found  God ! And 
worshipping  beauty,  all  unknowing  they  finding  Him,  should  she  not  find  again 
had  worshipped  God!  her  beloved?  Would  not  love  give  her 

As  she  leaned  out  there  into  the  night,  back  her  own?  A fortuitous  co-ordina- 
how  the  heavens  seemed  to  soar  above  tion  of  atoms!  The  force  that  pulsed 
her,  as  if  their  spaces  held  the  wide  prin-  through  the  stars  pulsed  also  through  her. 
ciple  of  life  itself,  as  if  it  were  a living  If  but  an  atom  in  this  throbbing  uni- 
space! There,  on  the  outposts,  the  great  verse,  still  the  atom  was  informed  with 
planet  held  up  a steady  lamp;  near  at  the  same  pulsation  as  all  this  shining 
hand,  Altair  shone  white  and  clear:  Anta-  multitude  of  the  heavens.  Order  itself 
res  burned  red  from  the  heart  of  the  Scor-  beat  through  her  as  through  them;  beat 
pion;  the  Milky  Way  scattered  its  brede-  still  through  that  dust  so  lately  all  she 
like  frozen  sea-spray,  drifting  along  its  loved  in  life;  beat  still  through  the  spirit 
fixed  yet  airy  flight  ; far  up  above,  Vega,  that  had  animated  it.  As  she  looked  up 
with  her  sapphire  gaze,  glittered  as  if  the  into  the  vast  purple-dark  and  gleaming 
seal  of  some  ineffable  mystery ; all  around,  depths,  a sense  of  kinship,  of  brotherhood, 
the  great  constellations  slowly  wheeled  with  all  tilings  smote  her.  Alone,  and 
westward.  What  power!  wThat  posses-  yet  apart  of  this?  Alone,  with  this  pow- 
sion!  what  life!  What  spirit,  too!  And  er  ruling,  living  through  all  space,  rush- 
whose — whose  was  the  impulse  that  sent  ing  to  break  in  life  on  every  shore! 
these  spheres  abroad  on  mighty  lines,  Name  the  power  Order,  God,  Christ,  but 
that  held  them  up  in  their  vast  flight?  the  informing,  filling,  staying,  and  uj>- 
A gigantic  shape  out  there,  swimming  in  holding  force.  Let  the  thought  go  out 
the  depths,  thrusting,  pushing, tossing  with  beyond  the  shining  vastnesses,  on  and  on 
foot,  with  hand,  with  shoulder,  frolicking  forever.  It  was  infinity.  Could  she  com- 
with  his  huge  toys — Perish  the  picture!  prehend  it?  Let  her  find  those  vastness- 
Those  white  cold  multitudinous  worlds  es  ending, — not  even  space,  not  even 
made  the  very  words  of  such  half-shaped  darkness,  only  nothingness.  Could  she 
thought  profane..  Who  had  said,  then,  comprehend  it?  Then  must  she  compre- 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a fortuitous  co-  liend  that  which  transcended  infinity, 
ordination  of  atoms  was  this  sparkling  which  filled  nothingness? 
star  dust,  this  green  earth,  those  odor-  It  seemed  for  a moment  as  if  she  her- 
breathing  flowers  ? Fortuitous  ! What  self  were  sinking  into  nothingness.  She 
was  there  of  chance  in  this  wide  expres-  leaned  forth  into  the  night  ; she  felt  an 
sion  of  order,— order,  like  a great  voice  arm  enfold  her,  a voice  murmur  to  her; 
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all  her  sorrows  were  like  dew  a sun- 
beam drinks.  As  to  one  in  a trance, 
reason  and  judgment  shrivelled  like 
dead  leaves  before  the  budding,  burst- 
ing warmth  that  was  filling  her  heart, 
the  sweet  vitality  that  was  overflowing 
all  her  being,  the  sense  that  all  was  well 
with  her  beloved,  since  God  lives.  She 


had  submitted  herself,  and  the  wave  had 
carried  her  to  divine  shores;  the  broad 
beam  had  touched  her  eyes,  and  whereas 
she  was  blind,  now  she  saw. 

And  one  might  call  it  Law,  and  anoth- 
er might  call  it  Lord,  but  something  had 
answered  her,  and  all  her  pain  was  past, 
and  all  her  sorrow  comforted. 


A WINTER  NIGHT. 

BY  O.  C STEVENS. 

INTENSE  preoccupation  of  the  sky, 

Faced  by  the  earth's  impenetrable  sleep! 
Standing  alone,  upon  a hillock  steep, 

I am  as  one  between;  whom  both  deny. 

Chill  seem  those  starry  fires:  they  are  too  high 
For  any  warmth  down  to  this  heart  to  creep; 

And  earth's  concentrate  passion  lies  too  deep 
To  be  unloosened  by  a human  cry. 

Strange,  mystic  anger  swells  into  the  heart: 

Some  older  rock  of  knowledge  seems  its  source; 
And  pains  of  long  numbed  thought  within  me  dart: 

Vaguely  I feel  as  part  of  that  old  force 
That  set  the  heavens  at  their  silent  toils, 

And  lays  the  earth  in  slumber's  icy  coils. 


1 @ 


® EDITOR'S  STUDY 


I. 

WE  all  recall  three  noteworthy  essays 
in  criticism  : Lessing's  Laocoon  ; 
Charles  WaUlstein's  The  Art  of  Pheidias : 
and  Matthew  Arnold's  The  Function  of 
Criticism  at  the  Present  Time. 

These  all  not  only  relate  to  the  higher 
criticism — the  application  of  principles  to 
details — but  they  are  examples  of  it.  The 
first  two  deal  mainly  with  the  question 
of  form.  Arnold  asserts  the  necessity  in 
life  of  the  exercise  of  the  critical  power, 
while  admitting  its  inferiority  to  the  crea- 
tive power.  Criticism  is  discontent;  its 
office  is  to  see  in  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge and  of  art 44  the  object  in  itself  as  it 
really  is,’'  in  order  that  something  better 
may  be  done.  To  be  satisfied  is  to  come 
to  a standstill,  as  in  conventionalized 
Egyptian  art,  or  to  go  into  a decadence, 
as  in  the  Roman  art.  When  the  spirit  of 


criticism  is  lacking,  both  the  plastic  arts 
and  literature  deteriorate.  It  is  so  in 
manners,  in  which  woman  represents  the 
critical  element,  and  it  is  scarcely  fanci- 
ful to  say  that  when  her  criticism  is  ab- 
sent, manners  deteriorate. 

We  speak  of  the  criticism  of  Lessing 
and  Waldstein  because  the  question  of 
form  is  the  essential  and  underlying  one 
in  all  art,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  Lessing  points  out  the 
distinction  between  the  plastic  arts  and 
poetry,  in  that  fhe  one  is  conditioned  in 
space  and  the  other  in  time,  and  his  limi- 
tations are  generally  accepted,  although 
Waldstein  does  not  accept  Lessing's  re- 
strictions of  the  pictorial  character  of 
Homer's  descriptions.  As  to  this,  we 
need  only  remark  that  departure  from 
Lessing's  notions  of  the  true  scope  of  lit- 
erary representation  has  led  to  the  mod- 
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era  excess  of  word-painting;  and  one  dis- 
tinction of  this  plastic  art  is  that  whereas 
the  picture  or  the  statue  conveys  to  the 
spectator  a distinct  image  which  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  artist,  the  word-painting 
does  not  do  this  of  necessity,  and  does 
usually  convey  to  each  reader  a different 
image.  A single  epithet  of  beauty  which 
the  poet  uses  makes  all  the  world  see  a 
Helen;  the  detailed  and  elaborate  cata- 
loguing of  the  charms  of  a heroine  sug- 
gests to  different  readers  a thousand 
women. 

The  object  of  art  is  the  expression  of 
beauty.  Lessing  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  ugliness  cannot  be  a subject  of 
poetry,  and  that  though  painting  as  imi- 
tative skill  can  express  ugliness,  painting 
as  a fine  art  will  not  express  it.  With- 
out departing  from  this  standard,  perhaps 
Waldstein  goes  a step  further  in  showing 
how  plastic  art  represents  life,  in  pointing 
out  rhythm  as  an  organic  quality  of  a 
work  of  sculpture.  In  poor  sculpture  the 
parts  seem  put  together;  in  good  sculp- 
ture they  flow  together  as  in  life,  and 
there  is  a superficial  rhythmic  action, 
which  is  mainly  lost  in  a cast  and  in  a 
copy,  unless  the  copyist  is  as  great  an 
artist  as  the  creator.  This  is  not  an 
architectural  symmetry,  but  it  is  life;  and 
in  the  highest  development  there  may  be 
the  expression  of  moral  character  aud  in- 
dividual mood  in  plastic  rhythm. 

II. 

The  object  of  all  art  is  illusion  ; Lessing 
adds — pleasing  illusion.  In  its  elements 
it  is  nature  plus  the  human  spirit.  Imi- 
tation only  gives  us  a low  degree  of  plea- 
sure, conditioned  mainly  upon  the  kind 
of  object  imitated  and  upon  the  skill  of 
the  artist.  An  imitation  of  a barn  door 
carried  to  the  point  of  illusion  does  not 
give  us  the  same  pleasure  as  the  imitation 
of  a tree  carried  to  the  point  of  illusion. 
Both,  wanting  any  quality  except  literal 
resemblance,  speedily  weary.  Our  enjoy- 
ment of  nature  is  one  thing;  of  art,  it  is 
another  thing.  We  can  easily  test  this. 
A painter  paints  a picture  of  a tree,  and 
we  hang  it  in  the  house.  What  is  it  in 
the  painting  that  pleases  us  ? Is  it  the 
faithfulness  of  its  imitation?  Open  the 
broad  window  and  look  at  the  tree  which 
has  been  painted.  The  painting  has  not 
the  tree’s  aspect  of  mobility,  of  exquisite 
change  every  hour  in  the  day. 

What  is  it,  then,  you  value  in  the  paint- 


ing, if  it  is  a masterpiece?  It  is  the  senti- 
ment, the  subtle  human  element  in  it  that 
the  artist  has  introduced  into  nature.  We 
will  not  ask  whether  you  would  sooner 
destroy  the  picture  or  the  tree;  that  would 
not  be  fair,  for  there  is  only  one  picture 
like  that,  and  there  are  a thousand  resem- 
bling trees;  but  you  see  that  what  pleases 
you  in  the  one  is  different  from  what 
pleases  you  in  the  other.  And  this  is 
quite  independent  of  the  fixedness  of  the 
one  and  the  transitoriness  of  the  other. 

Literature,  in  its  dealing  with  life, 
transcends  painting  and  the  plastic  art 
mainly  because  it  lias  for  its  province  the 
invisible  as  well  as  the  visible.  It  touches 
life  at  more  points;  and  in  the  world  of 
emotion,  of  feeling,  of  the  spirit,  if  not 
more  subtle,  it  has  a wider,  freer  range, 
being  conditioned  only  in  time  and  not  in 
space;  it  has  progression,  mobility,  in  the 
development  of  passion  and  character, 
more  facilities  for  the  representation  of 
the  spectacle  of  human  life,  and  for  its 
interpretation,  which  is  the  essential 
thing.  But  it  is  an  art,  the  power  of  man 
in  nature,  and  consequently  amenable  to 
rules  and  principles,  and  the  subject  of 
criticism,  as  all  human  productions  and 
institutions  are.  Mark  Pattison  made  a 
remark  which  needs  our  knowledge  of 
his  clerical  character  to  save  from  the 
appearance  of  Heine-like  cynicism.  He 
said,  “Religion  is  a good  servaut,  but  a 
bad  master.”  We  may  say,  in  view  of 
the  recent  stridency  of  “Naturalism,” 
that  Nature  is  a good  servant,  an  indis- 
pensable friend,  but  a bad  master. 

III. 

Why  should  not  the  creative  faculty 
run  its  free,  unchecked  course  without 
criticism?  It  is  the  inherent  nature  of  a 
tree  to  grow,  to  develop  in  form,  strength, 
and  symmetry,  according  to  its  kind;  the 
elm,  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  pine,  each 
taking  on  its  individual  character  and 
beauty.  To  do  this,  however,  it  must  not 
be  interfered  with.  It  must  have  room 
and  protection.  If  it  stands  alone,  the 
sun  may  coax  it  or  the  wind  twTist  it  out 
of  shape.  In  order  to  counteract  this 
interference,  man  trains  it,  supports  it, 
trims  it,  aids  it  to  grow  according  to  its 
own  character.  If  it  is  in  a forest,  with- 
out room  and  in  a rivalry  to  reach  light 
and  air,  it  grows  tall,  at  the  expense  of 
its  proper  girth  and  its  natural  symme- 
try. The  forest  has  its  beauty  in  mass. 
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in  congregation,  but  it  is  not  the  beauty 
of  the  individual  tree.  Nature  always 
interferes,  is  careless  of  individual  rights, 
and  is  in  ceaseless  competition  for  life. 
Man  conies  in  with  selection,  with  criti- 
cism. By  art  the  wilderness  is  trans- 
formed into  the  landscape,  where  order 
and  selection  develop  individual  charac- 
ter and  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
If,  however,  he  carries  his  interference 
any  further  than  correction  of  the  inter- 
ference of  nature,  the  result  is  artificial- 
ity. And  artificiality  is  apt  to  be  the 
product  of  over-criticism. 

It  will  not  do  to  push  this  illustration 
of  the  tree  too  far;  it  is  not  so  much  an 
illustration  as  an  extreme  suggestion  of 
the  province  of  criticism,  which  has  to  do 
finally  with  the  expression  of  human  life 
and  of  nature  in  art,  and  more  broadly 
with  the  conduct  of  life. 

Criticism  begins  with  civilization.  Its 
concern  is  the  formation  of  character;  its 
concern  is  the  development  on  right  lines 
of  art,  science,  religion.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  high  civilization  without  criticism, 
that  is,  without  the  application,  ill  all  de- 
partments of  life,  of  universal  principles 
to  particular  affairs.  This  is  especially 
necessary  in  literature,  which,  wanting 
its  catholic  control,  develops  one-sided- 
ly, runs  to  excess,  or  falls  into  weak- 
ness. Human  nature  resents  criticism ; it 
hates  the  critic,  it  stones  the  prophet,  and 
ridicules  as  meddling  fault-finders  those 
who  persistently  point  out  its  errors.  He 
who  attempts  to  apply  universal  princi- 
ples, justness  of  spirit,  veracity,  any  ideal 
standard,  to  particular  cases,  to  particular 
measures,  has  a hard  road  to  travel  in  this 
world.  For  trying  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are  in  themselves  and  their  uni- 
versal relations  the  discerning  spirit  is 
accounted  a pestilent  disturber.  He  is  a 
mugwump  in  literature. 

IV. 

There  seems  to  be  a general  impression 
that  in  a new  country  like  the  United 
States,  where  everything  grows  freely,  al- 
most spontaneously,  as  by  a new  creative 
impulse,  literature  had  better  he  left  to 
develop  itself  without  criticism,  as  practi- 
cally it  has  been  left — every  tree  to  get  as 
high  as  it  can  without  reference  to  si i ape 
or  character.  We  say,  as  practically  it  has 
been  left.  For  while  there  lias  been  some 
good  criticism  in  this  country  of  other 
literatures,  an  application  of  sound  schol- 


arship and  wide  comparison,  there  has 
been  very  little  of  this  applied  to  Amer- 
ican literature.  There  has  been  some 
fault-finding,  some  ridicule,  a good  deal 
of  the  slashing  personality  and  the  ex- 
pression of  individual  prejudice  and  like 
or  dislike  which  characterized  so  much 
of  the  British  review  criticism  of  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century— much  of  it  ut- 
terly conventional  and  blind  judgment — 
but  almost  no  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
essence  and  purport  of  our  achievement, 
and  to  arraign  it  at  the  bar  of  compara- 
tive excellence,  both  as  to  form  and  sub- 
stance. It  is  not  denied  that  there  lias 
been  much  ingenious  and  even  just  ex- 
ploiting of  our  literature,  with  note  of  its 
defects  and  its  excellences,  but  it  will  be 
scarcely  claimed  for  even  this  that  it  is 
cosmopolitan.  How  little  of  the  applica- 
tion of  universal  principles  to  specific  pro- 
ductions! We  thought  it  bad  taste  when 
Matthew'  Arnold  put  his  finger  on  Emer- 
son as  lie  would  put  his  finger  on  Socra- 
tes or  on  Milton.  His  judgment  may 
have  been  wrong,  or  it  may  have  been 
right,  matter  of  individual  taste  w*e  vrould 
have  been  indifferent  to;  it  seemed  as  if 
it  were  the  universality  of  the  test  from 
which  our  national  vanity  shrunk.  We 
have  our  own  standards;  if  we  choose,  a 
dollar  is  sixty-five  cents,  and  we  resent 
the  commercial  assertion  that  a dollar  is 
one  hundred  cents. 

It  seems  that  the  tiling  the  American 
literature  needs  just  now,  and  needs  more 
than  any  other  literature  in  the  world,  is 
criticism.  In  the  essay  by  Matthew  Ar- 
nold to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
and  in  which,  as  is  remembered,  he  de- 
fines criticism  to  be  4ia  disinterested  en- 
deavor to  learn  and  propagate  the  best 
tlmt  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world,” 
he  would  have  had  smooth  sailing  if  he 
had  not  attempted  to  apply  his  principles 
of  criticism  to  the  current  English  litera- 
ture. And  this  application  made  the  es- 
say largely  an  exposition  of  the  British 
Philistine.  The  Philistine  is,  in  his  origin 
and  character,  a very  respectable  person, 
whether  he  is  found  in  Parliament,  or  in 
Exeter  Hall,  or  in  a newspaper  office;  he 
is  incased  in  tradition.  The  epithet  bor- 
rowed from  the  German  would  not  have 
stung  as  it  did  if  Arnold  had  not  further 
defined  the  person  to  be,  what  Ruskin 
found  him  also  in  England  and  Wagner 
in  Germany,  one  inaccessible  to  new 
ideas. 
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Now  we  have  not  in  the  United  States 
the  Philistine,  or  Philistinism,  at  least 
not  much  of  it,  and  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  no  tradition.  We  have  thrown 
away,  or  tried  to  throw  away,  tradition. 
We  are  growing  in  the  habit  of  being 
sufficient  unto  ourselves.  We  have  not 
Philistinism,  but  we  have  something  else. 
There  has  been  no  name  for  it  yet  invent- 
ed. Some  say  it  is  satisfaction  in  super- 
ficiality, and  they  point  to  the  common 
school  and  to  Chautauqua ; the  French 
say  that  it  is  satisfaction  in  mediocrity. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a satisfaction  that  has  a 
large  element  of  boastfulness  in  it,  and 
boastfulness  based  upon  a lack  of  enlight- 
enment, in  literature  especially  a want 
of  discrimination,  of  fine  discernment  of 
quality.  It  is  a habit  of  looking  at  litera- 
ture as  we  look  at  other  things;  literature 
in  national  life  never  stands  alone  ; if  we 
condone  crookedness  in  politics  and  in 
business  under  the  name  of  smartness,  we 
apply  the  same  sort  of  test — that  is,  the 
test  of  success — to  literature.  It  is  the  test 
of  the  late  Mr.  Barnum.  There  is  in  it  a 
disregard  of  moral  as  well  as  of  artistic 
values  and  standards.  You  see  it  in  the 
press,  in  sermons  even — the  effort  to  at- 
tract attention,  the  lack  of  moderation, 
the  striving  to  be  sensational  in  poetry, 
in  the  novel  to  shock,  to  advertise  the 
performance.  Everything  is  on  a strain. 
No,  this  is  not  Philistinism.  It  is  sure, 
also,  that  it  is  not  the  final ‘expression  of 
the  American  spirit— that  which  will  rep- 
resent its  life  or  its  literature.  We  trust 
it  is  a transient  disease,  which  we  may 
perhaps  call  by  a transient  name  — Bar- 
uumisrn. 


V. 


No,  the  literary  situation  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  not  exempt  from  the  uni- 
versal law  any  more  than  the  economic 
situation  is,  and  neither  will  escape  the 
final  judgment  of  Rhadamanthus  by  the 
plea  that  it  is  the  American  way.  But 
it  may  be  that  the  function  of  criticism, 
the  highest  attribute  of  which  is  discern- 
ment, should  be,  in  our  inchoate  condition 
and  exceedingly  diverse  experimentation, 
more  than  usually  tempered  by  apprecia- 
tion, carried  even  to  the  extent  of  encour- 
agement— remembering  that  untempered 
laudation  of  everything  is  not  encourage- 
ment of  the  best.  We  have  no  critical 
centre,  or  Nilometer,  like  the  French 
Academy,  and  we  have  no  body  of  even 
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semi-autlioritative  reviews,  like  the  Eng- 
lish. Indeed,  there  is  published  to-day 
in  America  no  non-sectarian  review  in 
which  space  can  be  afforded  to  an  ade- 
quate treatment  of  any  piece  of  literature. 

It  is  an  anomalous  condition  for  a coun- 
try of  so  much  production  and  so  much 
pretension.  That  the  country  has  know- 
ledge and  discernment  enough  for  high 
critical  work  is  evident  from  the  occa- 
sional bits  of  criticism  here  and  there, 
but  these  are  so  fragmentary,  sporadic, 
and  local  as  not  to  be  authoritative,  and 
to  have  little  effect  on  the  general  taste 
and  judgment. 

Perhaps  the  radical  defect  in  our  Bar- 
numism  is  a disregard  of  the  opinion  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  may  be  mak- 
ing the  biggest  show,  but  how  about  qual- 
ity? It  is  conceivable  that  the  criticism 
we  most  need  is  that  which  bids  us  look 
away  from  ourselves,  that  which  will  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  thought  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Only  by 
this  sort  of  comparison  shall  we  see  our- 
selves as  we  really  are. 

The  first  equipment  of  the  competent 
critic  is  knowledge;  the  second  is  discern- 
ment; the  third  is  disinterestedness. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  value  of  most  cur- 
rent criticism  if  you  apply  these  tests  to 
it.  Attention  to  the  third  of  these  essen- 
tials, disinterestedness,  would  eliminate 
from  our  criticism  much  of  its  personal 
and  commercial  character.  Attention  to 
the  second,  discernment,  would  require 
the  critic  to  endeavor,  first  of  all,  to  un- 
derstand the  purpose  of  his  author,  and 
not  to  judge  him  for  what  he  did  not  at- 
tempt— after  the  method  of  much  of  what 
may  be  called  our  Donny brook  Fair  style 
of  criticism.  Attention  to  the  first  requi- 
site, knowledge,  would  relieve  us  of  a 
great  body  of  our  criticism  altogether. 

Literary  criticism  has  first  to  deal  with 
form,  and  this  is  more  important  in  Amer- 
ica, with  its  inchoate  literature,  than  else- 
where. This  is  not  a mere  matter  of  tech- 
nique, but  a fundamental  essential  in  art. 
This  is  conceded  in  poetry,  where  the 
rules  of  guidance  can  he  distinctly  stated  ; 
hut  it  is  true  also  of  prose  composition, 
for  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  rules. 
Good  prose  is  the  rarest  excellence  in  the 
world,  and  appreciation  of  it  is  not  gen- 
eral in  America  ; indeed,  discrimination 
in  regard  to  its  quality  is  generally  want- 
ing. We  should  say  that  criticism  in  the 
United  States  has  no  higher  function  than 
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education  of  this  discrimination.  We  are 
misled  by  the  over- strained,  trenchant, 
immediately  effective  “editorial”  style, 
which  gets  into  our  histories  as  well,  and 
which  is  wanting  in  simplicity,  delicacy, 
and  moderation. 

VI. 


Having  in  mind  what,  after  all,  survives 
from  age  to  age,  through  the  changing 
tastes,  aberrations,  and  affectations  and 
new  lights,  we  can  leave  the  matter  there 
— “they  have  no  place  in  literature.” 

VII. 


Form  also  relates  to  facts,  and  keeps  us 
close  to  the  moderation  of  nature,  which 
we  are  now  pleased  to  call  reality.  But 
then,  there  is  spirit,  there  is  interpreta- 
tion. Things  are  of  no  value  except  for 
the  use  we  make  of  them,  except  for  their 
influence  upon  our  lives.  On  things  visi- 
ble we  must  stand,  and  try  to  know  them, 
to  see  them  as  they  are,  and  ourselves  as 
we  are  in  our  relation  to  them.  But  we 
do  not  grow  refined  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  vulgarity,  nor  does  the  contempla- 
tion of  meanness  induce  the  growth  of 
virtue  in  the  soul.  Criticism  is  bound 
to  insist  upon  the  ideal  in  the  conception 
of  life.  We  might  go  further,  and  say 
that  it  is  bound  to  condemn  anything 
that  does  not  contribute  to  the  happiness 
and  the  improvement  of  the  world.  But 
in  saying  this  we  should  run  into  the 
controversy  that  the  knowledge  of  evil  is 
as  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the 
race  as  the  knowledge  of  good.  This  is, 
we  know,  a separate  question  from  the 
question  of  what  is  the  proper  subject 
of  fiction,  but  we  will  leave  it,  with  the 
indisputable  truth  that  men  are  more 
benefited  by  good  example  than  by  bad 
example. 

We  had  it  in  mind  to  say  something 
about  fiction,  but  that  would  lead  us  into 
the  most  barren  controversy  which  has 
worried  current  life.  Fiction  is  follow- 
ing a natural,  and  doubtless  an  inevita- 
ble development,  and  the  attitude  of  crit- 
icism toward  it  is  of  necessity  a waiting 
attitude.  We  may  be  sure  it  is  subject  to 
a universal  law,  as  all  art  is.  It  will  suf- 
fice to  quote  a passage  which  Mr.  Arnold 
quotes  from  Joubert: 

“Fiction  has  no  business  to  exist  un- 
less it  is  more  beautiful  than  reality. 
Certainly  the  monstrosities  of  fiction  may 
be  found  in  the  booksellers'  shops  ; you 
buy  them  for  a certain  number  of  francs, 
and  you  talk  of  them  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  days  ; but  they  have  no  place  in 
literature,  because  in  literature  the  one 
aim  of  art  is  the  beautiful.  Once  lose 
sight  of  that  and  you  have  the  mere 
frightful  reality.” 
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The  situation  in  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  the  application  of  the  universal 
standard  is  concerned,  has  its  special  diffi- 
culty. We  are  a self-governed  people.  Lax 
as  we  often  are  about  the  assertion  of  our 
individual  rights,  there  is  an  underlying 
feeling  that  one  man's  opinion  is  as  good 
as  another's,  at  least  for  him.  Venera- 
tion for  authority  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  prevalence  of  the  notion 
of  equality  and  of  majority  rule.  Every- 
body is  a critic  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
politics.  And  this  state  of  mind  is  not 
conducive  to  the  acceptance  of  a universal 
standard,  nor  indeed  to  any  high  stand- 
ard. The  voice  of  the  critic,  therefore, 
even  of  the  competent  critic,  is  not  likely 
to  be  authoritative.  It  can  only  be  by 
way  of  suggestion,  stimulation  of  thought, 
which  means  gradual  enlightenment,  and 
the  substitution  of  a more  universal  mea- 
sure than  neighborhood  and  clique  opin- 
ion. If  literature  in  this  country  depends 
upon  the  public  taste,  the  public  demand, 
the  outlook  may  be  discouraging,  for  any- 
where the  process  of  raising  the  general 
level  of  intellectual  appreciation  is  slow. 
But  it  does  not  altogether  depend  upon 
that.  There  will  always  be  a certain 
number  of  writers  to  whom  art  and  self- 
approval in  it  are  dearer  than  any  low 
success  of  the  hour.  It  is  the  critic's 
office  to  aid  these,  to  uphold  the  standard 
at  all  hazards,  and  to  point  out  to  intelli- 
gent readers,  whose  number  will  constant- 
ly increase,  that  this  is  the  excellent  way. 
The  critic  will  stop  praising  mediocrity 
and  bad  art,  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  to  be  tolerant  and  kindly  merely  is 
to  encourage  American  literature.  But, 
and  in  this  country  especially,  the  critic 
and  the  writer  are  not  alone  responsible. 
The  public  lias  its  responsibility  about 
poor  literature,  as  it  has  for  low  and  de- 
grading theatrical  performances  or  for 
sensational  newspapers.  The  critic  can 
aid  the  growth  of  its  power  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  thus  indirectly  influence  its 
taste.  But,  in  the  end,  the  public  of  the 
United  States  is  as  responsible  for  sound 
literature  as  for  sound  money. 
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RACHEL’S 

BY  THOMAS  J 

RACHEL  was  as  black  as  a crow,  or.  more 
poetically,  as  a sloe,  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  being  a belle  on  the  plantation, 
and  though  she  had  reached  the  mature  age 
of  twenty  without  taking  a husband,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  offers,  for  she  had  had  many. 
She  was  indeed  the  belle  of  the  plantation, 
but  she  was  also  the  flirt,  and  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  the  young  bucks  had  en- 
deavored to  secure  her  without  success.  Final- 
ly it  was  supposed  that  Stable  Dick  had  won 
the  prize  and  captured  the  sable  nymph’s  coy 
affections,  and  the  other  lovers  fell  back.  Dick 
was  a strapping  young  fellow,  with  shoulders 
almost  as  broad  as  his  stable  door,  and  was  as 
black  as  Rachel  herself.  He  had  been  her 
adorer  ever  since  she  was  twelve  years  old, 
and  Jacob  never  served  her  historical  name- 
sake more  faithfully  or  joyfully  than  Dick  did 
this  ebon  damsel.  On  St.  Valentine’s  day  he 
had  for  many  years  gotten  his  young  master 
Charlie  (several  years  his  junior)  to  write 
her  valentines,  until  they  had  utilized  all  the 
verses  in  the  category  of  scalloped  missives, 
with  many  of  their  own  invention,  which  were 
more  original  than  poetic;  at  Christmas  he 
had,  with  unswerving  loyalty,  given  her  pres- 
ents which  took  all  of  the  little  tips  he  had  re- 
ceived from  gentlemen  whoso  horses  he  had 
taken  during  the  preceding  months,  and  had 
requested  her  to  “accept  his  company  ” at  the 
Christinas  parties  with  unvarying  fidelity,  tak- 
ing her  customary  refusal  with  as  much  meek- 
ness as  he  took  her  occasional  acquiescence 
with  joy.  Thus  when  Rachel  finally  smiled 
on  him,  and  one  year  along  towards  the  fall 
began  to  accept  his  attentions,  there  was  a 
general  indorsement  of  her  action  on  the  plan- 
tation which  was  akin  to  sentiment.  Rachel 
herself  felt  the  influence  of  it  enough  to  open- 
ly encourage  Dick,  and  the  wedding  began  to 
be  talked  about  as  one  of  the  events  which 
were  to  make  Christmas  notable-.  Dick  was  al- 
ready in  the  sixth  heaven,  and  was  getting 
ready  to  climb  into  the  seventh,  when  a bar 
was  placed  across  the  entrance.  On  the  plan- 
tation there  was  one  of  tin*  characters  which 
were  almost  always  found  on  large  planta- 
tions— an  old  darky  who  was  always  ready 
to  shirk  his  duty,  and  to  live,  so  to  speak,  by 
his  wits,  evading  both  his  work  and  the  other 
regulations  of  the  plantation.  He  was  gen- 
erally a wag,  and  occasionally  something  of  a 
wit;  or,  failing  this  rare  possession,  lie  made 
good  his  position  by  a certain  assurance  which 
might  take  the  form  of  grandness  of  manner 
or  of  mere  impudence.  Uncle  Isaac  was  of 
the  latter  class.  He  had  no  wit;  he  was  a 
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drunkard,  a liar,  and  a shirker;  but  he  pos- 
sessed a certain  Chest ertieldian  manner,  copied 
from  that  of  his  old  master,  and  so  notably 
like  it  that  it  gave  him  an  air  of  distinction 
which  no  woman  on  the  place  seemed  able  to 
resist, and  which,  when  re-enforced  by  constant 
reference  to  former  companionship  with  his 
master,  and  to  a certain  blue  coat  with  brass 
buttons  which  his  master  had  once  given  him, 
impressed  even  the  men.  He  was,  moreover, 
something  of  an  exhorter;  not  a preacher 
exactly,  for  he  was  far  too  fond  of  drink  to 
enable  him  to  shine  in  that  role;  but  be  sup- 
X>orted  acceptably  that  of  exhorter,  and  bis  ex- 
hortations were  the  more  impressive  in  that, 
whatever  his  life  was,  he  was  a most  sincere 
believer  in  a personal  Satan,  with  the  most 
realistic  accompaniments  of  fork,  tire,  and 
brimstone.  Perhaps  it  was  the  fact  of  the  for- 
mer companionship  with  his  old  master  which 
gained  the  old  man  indulgence  from  his  “young 
master”  (Charlie’s  father),  and  made  him  shut 
his  eyes  to  infractions  of  the  plantation  law’ 
which  would  have  got  any  other  person  on  it 
into  trouble. 

Isaac  had  already  had  four  wives,  two  of 
whom  had  departed  in  what  is  known  as  “the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,”  their  exit  certainly 
facilitated  if  not  caused  by  his  treatment,  and 
the  other  two  of  w hom  had  departed  in  a dif- 
ferent course,  having  left  him  because  they 
were  unable  to  stand  bis  whippings,  which 
were  said  to  be  tremendous.  This  did  not  at 
all  impair  Uncle  Isaac’s  popularity  with  the 
sex,  and  his  last  w ife  had  barely  been  borne 
from  1) is  cabin  when  the  old  man  was  a de- 
clared lover  of  Rachel,  as  well  as  of  one  or  two 
less  popular  damsels,  urging  as  his  excuse  for 
such  promptness  that  text  of  Scripture  which 
declares  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone. 

In  fact,  the  old  man  was  notably  afraid  to  be 
by  himself,  believing  firmly  that  lie  was  in 
danger  of  being  carried  off  bodily  by  the  fiend 
unless  be  had  some  living  thing  with  him. 

He  w as  accustomed  to  fortify  himself  during 
his  periodical  terms  of  widowerhood  with  a 
cat.  The  presence  of  a cat  he  believed  to  bring 
good  luck.  “When  cat  woan’  notice  rat,  den 
look  out,’’  he  used  to  say.  Whether  it  was  that 
the  idea  of  proving  successful  where  four  wo- 
men hail  already  failed,  or  whether  it  was  the 
eclipsing  of  Molly  and  Betty,  whether  it  was 
the  magnificent  airs  and  grandiloquent,  speech 
of  old  Isaac,  or  whether  it  was  only  the  natural 
perversity  of  her  sex,  that  decided  Rachel,  need 
not  be  discussed  ; but  the  October  Sunday  that 
Uncle  Isaac  appeared  at  the  big  baptizing  iu  his 
old  master’s  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  which 
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fool  of  herself,  it  was  her  right  as  a woman. 
Rachel  made  the  most  of  her  opportunity,  and 
llonneed  about  and  flouted  poor  Dick  with  the 
cruelty  and  arrogance  of  a much  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization.  Two  days  before 
Christmas  eve  Uncle  Isaac  got  an  indulgence. 
He  “ had  to  get  ready  to  be  married.”  He 
shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  and  was,  or  seem- 
ed to  be,  getting  it  in  readiness  for  his  fifth 
bride.  Rachel,  too,  occupied  herself  in  getting 
ready,  with  her  young  mistress’s  assistance, and 
enjoyed  the  notoriety  of  her  position  as  much 
as  the  most  fashionable  bride  could  have  done. 
Stable  Dick  confined  himself  to  the  stable,  and 
bemoaned  his  fate  into  the  sympathetic  ear  of 
his  young  master.  At  length  it  occurred  to 
that  astute  ally  to  go  aud  see  what  direct  in- 
tercession with  the  triumphant  rival  might 
avail.  He  sought  Isaac  in  his  cabin  and  made 
known  his  mission,  when  he  was  received  with 
so  much  scorn  that  he  nearly  burst  into  tears. 
The  disappointment  was  too  much. 

“ Uncle  Isaac,  you  know  you  are  three  times 
as  old  as  Rachel,”  he  asserted,  “ and  Dick  is 
just  the  right  age.” 

“ Dat’s  so  much  de  better,”  said  the  old  man, 
with  a guffaw.  “I’ll  know  how  to  manage 
her;  ’oinun  and  chillern  needs  management; 
hit’s  jes  like  physic  to  ’em.  I got  de  physic 
for  her.”  He  glanced  up  at  a peg  in  the  wall 
from  which  hung  a large  bunch  of  hickories, 
which  rumor  said  he  had  often  used  during  his 
earlier  periods  of  matrimony  on  Rachel’s  pred- 
ecessors. Some  of  the  switches  looked  new 
enough  to  suggest  recent  replenishment. 

Charlie’s  eye  caught  the  direction  of  his,  and 
he  lired  up.  “Tin going  to  tell  Rachel,”  lie  said. 
“ You  know  you  beat  your  other  wives  scan- 
dalously.” 

The  old  fellow  looked  at  him  angrily.  *l  Dat’s 
some  lie  o’  dat  black  trundle-bed-trash  nigger, 
Stable  Dick,”  he  said,  scornfully.  “I’ll  trick 
him  if  he  fool  wid  me.  I jes  keep  dem  switches 
to  whip  my  cat.” 

Charlie’s  last  arrow  was  gone.  His  eyes 
tilled  with  tears  at  the  failure  of  his  mission. 
“ Uncle  Isaac,”  he  said, 44  if  you’ll  give  Rachel 
up  I’ll  pay  you.” 

He  did  not  see  the  change  in  the  old  man’s 
face,  nor  the  shrewd  look  which  he  gave  him. 
“ How  much  you  gwine  give  me  ?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a dollar  and  a half,  and  I’ll 
get  another  dollar  in  my  stocking  Christmas 
morning.”  He  paused  to  see  if  he  had  any 
other  available  assets. 

“Is  you  got  any  ole  umbrella  you  kiu  gi’ 
me.  ?”  asked  the  trailer  for  a wife. 

“Xo-o;  hut  1 think  I could  get  mamma  to 
give  me  one.  There  are  several  in  the  house.” 

“ Well,  I tell  you  what  I’ll  do;  if  you’ll  go 
and  git  me  do  dollar  an’ a half  right  now,  and 
’ll  git  me  de  best  umbrella  you  kin,  an’  ’ll 
promise  me  to  gi’  me  your  dollar  Christmas 
inornin’,  I’ll  see ’bout  it.” 

Charlie  promised  faithfully,  and  rushed 
away,  too  eager  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the 


bargain  to  notice  the  other  party’s  shrewd 
look  or  hear  his  gibe  : “ Yes,  I gwine  see  ’bout, 
it,  an’  dat’s  all  I is  gwine  do.” 

A few  minutes  later  Charlie  returned  with 
the  dollar  and  a half,  his  entire  available  as- 
sets, and  having  deposited  it,  with  a statement 
that  he  thought  he  could  get  the  umbrella, 
rushed  away  to  report  to  Dick  the  happy  re- 
sult of  his  mission. 

Later  that  evening  Charlie  returned  to  the 
old  man’s  cabin  to  learn  his  decision^but  the 
cabin  was  locked,  and  a survey  of  it  through 
the  cat-liole  revealed  only  Uncle  Isaac’s  black 
cat  “Torin”  lying  on  the  hearth  before  the 
fire,  tied  to  an  old  plough-point,  which  was 
the  old  man’s  mode  of  insuring  his  presence. 
A few  hours  later  a figure  in  the  darkness  ap- 
proached the  cabin  door  with  curiously  un- 
steady steps.  Something  in  a bag  was  slung 
over  its  shoulder.  There  was  a long  fumbling 
over  the  lock,  and  then  the  figure  disappeared 
inside,  and  the  door  was  shut. 

The  next  day  Uncle  Isaac  did  not  appear. 
Charlie’s  most  earnest  appeals  outside  of  the 
fastened  door  failed  to  bring  any  answer. 

The  cat-hole  was  stopped  up,  so  that  the 
interior  of  the  room  was  beyond  inspection. 
Charlie  was  rushing  off’  to  announce  the  old 
man’s  disappearance,  when  the  smoke  from 
the  chimney  caught  his  eye.  All  during  the 
day  he  made  repeated  visits  to  the  cabin,  but 
neither  hammering  nor  calling  could  elicit  any 
response.  At  last,  about  dusk,  his  impatience 
became  too  strong. and  he  applied  himself  to 
making  “ a chink  ” through  which  he  could  see 
if  Isaac  were  really  inside.  After  a quarter  of 
an  hour  he  succeeded  in  making  a good  hole, 
and  stooping  down,  he  peeped  in.  In  another 
moment  he  was  speeding  breathless  towards 
the  place  where  he  knew  Dick  was,  and  five 
minutes  later  that  young  Hercules  was  lying 
stretched  out  on  the  frozen  ground,  with  his 
eye  screwed  to  the  hole  Charlie’s  industry  had 
made.  What  they  saw  inside  was  Uncle  Isaac 
sitting  in  front  of  his  fire  as  drunk  as  a lord, 
with  a large  jug  between  his  wabbling  knees. 

The  next  minute  Charlie  was  in  Stable 
Dick’s  arms,  being  whirled  about  at  the  r\>k 
of  losing  his  head  in  the  latter’s  joyful  gyra- 
tions. There  was  a hasty  and  whispered  col- 
loquy, interrupted  by  Charlie’s  giggles  as  lie 
unfolded  some  plan,  and  then  the  hoy  rushed 
off,  followed  by  Dick,  his  big  white  teeth  look- 
ing like  rows  of  corn.  When,  a half-hour  later, 
the  two  returned,  Charlie  had  equipped  him- 
self with  a long  fishing-pole,  a powder-horn, 
and  one  or  two  other  articles.  Dick  had  a 
ladder.  They  peeped  in  at  the  hole.  Uncle 
Isaac  still  sat  as  they  had  left  him, only  drunker 
than  before.  He  was  fast  asleep,  and  his  old 
cat  lay  dozing  nearer  to  the  sinking  tire.  A 
noise  roused  the  old  fellow,  and  he  sat  up. 
His  eye  fell  on  his  jog.  and  he  lifted  it  un- 
steadily and  took  a drink  from  it.  It  seemed 
to  revive,  him.  “ Whiskey  taste  mighty  good 
when  you  been  dry  long  time,”  he  said.  This 
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LOVE  IS  BLIND. 

A strange  mistake  they  chanced  to  make 
Before  the  yule-log's  ruddy  glow. 

They  thought  a bunch  of  cedar  was 
A spray  of  berried  mistletoe 
(At  least — they  told  each  other  so). 

A GREAT  INVENTION. 

“ I have  here,”  began  the  energetic  man  as 
lie  bundled  into  the  young  lawyer’s  office,  “ the 
greatest  invention  of  the  age.” 

It  was  cases  that  the  lawyer  wanted,  not 
inventions,  and  be  said  something  rather  rude  ; 
but  the  energetic  man  proved  to  be  a philoso- 
pher, and  merely  smiled. 

“I  call  it,”  pursued  the  visitor,  “The  Eter- 
nal Kisser,  because  there  is  simply  no  end  to 
the  kisses  it  bestows.  It  is  this.”  He  hauled 
out  a spray  of  mistletoe  covered  with  white 
berries.  This  interested  the  young  lawyer, 
who  raised  his  eyebrows  inquiringly. 

“Mistletoe,”  proclaimed  the  agent,  “is  very 
scarce  this  year,  and  a bunch  containing  a 
score  of  berries  would  bankrupt  a poor  man. 
Now  this  great  invention  brings  happiness 
within  reach  of  all.  Tradition  permits  you 
a kiss  for  each  and  every  berry,  you  know. 
You  hold  this  spray  above  your  beloved’s 
head — so.  You  bend — so — and  kiss  her.  Then 
you  grab  a berry — so — and  pull  it — presto,  it 
tiies  back  again  in  place.  The  leaves  and  ber- 
ries are  India-rubber,  sir,  and — Two,  did  you 
sav?  Fifty  cents.  Thank  you,  sir.  Good 
day.” 

THE  MARINER  AND  THE  BOY. 

“ Captain  Jack,”  said  Tommy,  “ do  you  be- 
lieve in  ghosts  ?” 

“No,”  returned  Jack,  after  a moment’s  re- 
flection. “No,  Tommy,  I can’t  say  as  I does. 
Tliey’s  a hard  lot,  them  ghosts,  an’  I wouldn’t 
trust  ’em  out  o’  my  sight.” 

“ Oh,  then  there  arc  ghosts,  really  and  tru- 
ly?” Tommy  inquired,  bis  eyes  getting  large 
aud  bulging. 

“Are  there?”  returned  Jack,  contemptuous- 
ly. “Real  ghosts?  Well,  rather.  I guess  in 
my  life  I’ve  seed  a ghost  a day  on  a average. 
Why,  I’ve  seed  seven  ghosts  all  to  oucet  settin’ 
on  a dock  fish  in’,  when  there  wasn’t  not  even 
no  dock  for  ’em  to  set  on.  How’s  that  ? A 
ghost  dock,  mind  you.  Precious  few  men  has 
ever  seed  the  like  o’  that ; and  they  was  bait- 
in’ ghost  fish-hooks  with  spook  worms,  an’ 
cut, chin'  gaslily  spirit  fishes  by  the  baskitful  — 
’t wasn’t  a real  baskit,  neither.” 

“Dear  me!”  quoth  Tommy,  to  whom  it  had 
never  occurred  that  a basket  could  have  a 
ghost. 

“Yessir;  and  what  was  more,  them  seven 
ghosts  was  swappin’  yarns  — visionary  yarns 
they  was,  like  to  which  no  man  livin’  could  *a’ 
told,  not  even  if  he  was  the  finest  yarn-reeler 
from  New  York  Harbor  all  the  way  round  the 
earth  an’  back  to  New  York  Harbor  again.” 


“I’d  like  to  hear  some  of  those  tales,  cap- 
tain,” said  Tommy. 

“No  doubt  on  that,  my  boy,  but  you  never 
will.  They  was  told  in  ghost  words,  them 
tales  was,  an’  when  the  ghosts  disappeared, 
kind  o’  sudden t like,  them  words  passed  out  o’ 
sight  with  ’em,  an’  it  ain’t  for  me,  what  has 
trouble  enough  with  a real  vocabberlary,  as  my 
old  school-teacher  used  to  call  it,  to  try  at  my 
time  o’  life  to  wrastle  with  no  spook  vocabber- 
lary. But  my,  bow  I did  stare  as  them  stories 
got  bigger  an’  bigger!  I almost  luid  to  lay  my 
bands  onto  my  eyes  to  keep  ’em  from  failin’ 
out  on  to  the  deck,  they  got  bulgin’  so.” 

“They  must  have  been  great,” said  Tommy, 
with  a sigh.  “ But,  captain,  why  don’t  you 
believe  in  ghosts  ? Aren’t  they  honest  ?” 

“They’re  honest  enough,” said  Jack.  “They 
wouldn’t  steal  a man’s  satchel  or  pick  his 
pocket;  but  small  credit  to ’em  for  that, I says. 
Their  hands  ain’t  built  to  hold  a bag-handle, 
nor  for  fingerin’  coins.  I don’t  trust  ’em  be- 
cause they’re  tricky,  an’  tricky  folks,  real  or 
spooky,  I ’ain’t  got  no  use  tor.  An’  when  Jack 
Bolivar  says  spooks  is  tricky,  you  can  make  up 
your  mind  that  what  lie  says  is  a real  fact,  and 
not  no  visionary  one,  as  you  might  think,  beiii* 
as  we’re  a-talkin’  ghosts.  What  I says  I bases 
on  ex-perience,  with  a large  X,  Tommy  Jones.” 

The  mariner  seemed  to  he  waxing  fierce, and 
Tommy  deemed  it  discreet  to  express  his  con- 
fidence in  what  the  sailor  had  said. 

“One  of ’em  played  me  a trick  oncer,”  growl- 
ed the  mariner,  after  a pause,  “a  trick  which 
I’d  have  broke  bis  head  for,  if  it  hadn’t  a-beeu 
that  liis  head  was  only  a visionary  head  that 
no  man,  much  less  me,  could  ha’  hit.  It  was 
back  in  ’79  when  lie  first  began  to  haunt  me. 

I'd  just  been  paid  otf  by  the  owners  of  the  brig 
Secwonnyky,  of  Greytown,  an’  I’d  gone  ashore  to 
see  what  I could  find  to  spend  my  money  on.  I 
ain’t  never  happy  if  I has  money  in  my  pocket ; 
but  I does  like  to  spend.  I was  walkin’ down 
the  street  when  all  of  a suddent  like  I comes 
dead  on  to  a bulkhead  ruiiniu’  out  into  a bay, 
which  I couldn’t  place,  seein’  as  I s’posed  from 
study  in’  the  charts  as  bow  there  wasn’t  no 
bay  there.  Standi n*  on  the  bulkhead  was  a 
man,  an’  as  I approached  he  seemed  to  get 
kind  o'  faint  an’  toppled  over  into  the  water. 
Waal,  it  ain’t  in  me  to  see  a man  drowmlin’ 
without  offerin’  to  help  him  out.  So  when  I 
sees  the  feller  topple  I runs  an’ jumps  in  after 
him.  Where  do  von  s’pose  I landed,  Tommy 
Jones?” 

Tommy  confessed  that  he  hadn’t  an  idea. 

In  a great  big  hole  half  full  o’  stones. 
There  wasn’t  no  bay,  no  bulkhead,  nor  no  man 
there.  They  was  all  ghosts.” 

“ How  queer!”  said  Tommy. 

“Not  s<>  queer  as  bloomin’  low,”  said  the 
mariner.  “It  was  a mean  trick  for  a ghost  to 
put  up  on  a law-abidin’  man,  but  that  wasn’t 
the  end  of  it.  He  got  after  me  again  oncct  in 
Wenice.  I'd  stopped  into  Weniee  with  a lum- 
ber schooner  I was  in  command  of.  Wen  ice, 
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ter,  and  the  glorious  old  gardens  of  the  Pa- 
lazza  Mncy,  No.  £0  Gindecca,  with  no  scroll- 
work  in  box,  no  sharp-cut  hedges,  no  fantastic 
designs  in  gravel  or  sand,  no  harmony  of  ar- 
rangement, are  more  beautiful,  in  their  neg- 
lected old  age,  than  are  all  the  examples  of 
art  and  architecture  which  surround  them. 

Concerning  these  humbler  private  gardens 
Mr.  Platt  does  not  attempt  to  speak  here.  He 
treats  of  the  public  gardens  of  Italy,  and  of 
the  pretentious  gardens  of  pretentious  palaces 
and  villas,  in  which  the  intentional  harmony 
of  house  and  grounds  is  self-evident.  The 
architect  of  the  building  being  always  the 
architect  of  the  surrounding  and  adjoining 
landscape,  his  design  as  a whole  includes 
gardens,  terraces,  groves,  and  their  necessary 
embellishment.  His  problem  is  to  take  a 
piece  of  land  and  to  make  it  habitable;  the 
Italian  lives  as  much  without  as  within  doors, 
anil  his  garden,  therefore,  is  simply  a sky- 
roofed  parlor,  his  groves  and  his  terraces  are 
his  library  and  his  dining-room;  and  each,  as 
much  as  his  palace,  is  his  home  und  his  castle. 

Although  Mr.  Platt  is  modest  enough  to  say 
that  his  text  should  he  taken  merely  as  a sup- 
plement to  his  illustrations,  and  that  he  has 
no  thought  of  writing  a treatise  upon  land- 
scape-gardening, lie  lias  succeeded  in  showing 
some  of  the  most  salient  of  the  existing  fea- 
tures of  the  formal  gardens  ns  they  may  be 
seen  in  Italy  to-day.  He  has  enlarged  and 
expanded  the  articles  which  were  originally 
published  in  this  Magazine  a few  months  ago, 
he  has  added  a numlier  of  illustrations,  all 
made  by  himself  by  means  of  photography  for 
this  especial  purpose,  and  he  presents  as  a 
frontispiece  a drawing  of  his  own.  printed  in 
six  colors.  With  the  cover  and  title-page  of 
his  own  design  he  has  evolved  an  exceedingly 
attractive  book. 


The  West  which  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Da- 
vis saw,  a year  or  two  ago,  from  A Car-Win- 
dow, is  hardly  nearer  to  our  own  doors,  in  New 
York,  than  is  the  East  which  lie  saw  last  spring 
from  the  hack  of  a camel,  and  not  more  inter- 
esting. The  man  of  American  birth  who  sits 
for  a fortnight  upon  the  piazza  of  Shepheard’s 
Hotel,  in  Cairo,  without  meeting  half  an  hun- 
dred men  and  women  he  knows  at  home  will 
have  to  argue  himself  altogether  unknown. 
Cairo  as  seen  from  Shepheard’s  is  Saratoga 
with  a background  of  Arabian  Nights;  and 
Shepheard’s  to-day  has  become  as  familiar  as 
the  Grand  Union  was  to  most  of  us  when  the 
world  was  just  a little  younger.  Cairo  and 
the  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids  have  been  writ- 
ten up,  and  written  down,  l»y  scores  of  pens. 
Miss  Amelia  R.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner  have  said  about,  them  everything 
that  could  lie  said;  and  that  Mr.  Davis  can 
find  about,  them  something  new  to  say  is  a 
matter  of  envy  and  more  than  astonishment 
to  one  man  who  tried,  and  who  tried  in  vain,  to 
express  himself  lately,  with  even  a shadow  of 
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originality,  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Davis  is 
equipped  with  keen  observation,  a facile  pen- 
cil, a ready  wit, and  a fresh  mind;  and  if  be 
lias  not  exhibited  to  us  that  particular  por- 
tion of  Egypt  in  a novel  light,  ho  has  at  least 
thrown  upon  it  a light  which  is  all  his  own. 
He  emphasizes,  more  than  do  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  same  field,  the  fact  that  Egypt 
will  stand  where  it  stood  six  thousand  years 
ago,  until  Egyptian  women  have  granted  to 
them  something  like  equal  rights  with  Egyp- 
tian men.  No  country  in  these  days,  lie  says, 
and  very  truly,  can  l»e  really  great  in  which 
women  have  no  vote,  no  influence,  and  no  re- 
spect. There  are  worse  things  in  Egypt  than 
bad  irrigation,  and  the  harem  is  the  worst  of 
them  all.  If  the  Egyptians  want  to  free  them- 
selves, he  adds,  they  should  tirst  free  their 
daughters  and  their  mothers  and  their  wives. 
If  the  next  army  of  occupation  will  wear  pet- 
ticoats instead  of  kilts,  and  will  arm  itself 
with  spelling-books  and  sewing-machines  in- 
stead of  claymores  and  dirks,  there  will  be 
■.some  chance  for  Egypt.  What  Egypt  wants, 
although  Mr.  Davis  is  too  delicate  to  express 
it  in  that  way,  is  The  Other  kind  of  Woman. 
Mr.  Davis  does  full  justice  to  Cairo;  but  the 
true  lover  of  Egypt  can  only  regret  that  he  lias 
not  spoken  of  the  Pyramids  with  more  enthu- 
siasm, and  of  the  Sphinx  with  more  respect. 

In  The  Hula'S  of  the  Mediterranean9  Mr.  Davis 
carries  his  readers  to  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  to 
Tangier,  to  Athens,  and  to  Constantinople, as 
well  as  to  Cairo.  He  discourses  very  enter- 
tainingly and  even  a little  instructively  about 
them  all;  and  the  Capitals  of  that  part  of  the 
World  which  lies  in  the  Orient  are  doubly  for- 
tunate in  having  a chronicler  who  sees  them 
from  the  on i. side,  and  lias  the  power  of  show- 
ing them  to  themselves  as  outsiders  see  them. 


London  is  the  capital  of  all  the  capitals  of 
the  world,  the  Parisians  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Dr.  Johnson  once  said  that  the 
man  who  is  tired  of  Loudon  is  tired  of  life. 
The  mau  who  is  tired  of  reading  all  the  books 
about  London,  from  the  days  of  Sfrypc  and 
Stow,  will  turn  to  Mr.  Henry  James’s  Essay  on 
London  for  refreshment  and  for  rest.  Much 
in  praise  of  Mr.  James’s  stories  anil  sketches 
has  lieeu  written  in  this  department  during 
the  last  few  months;  too  much  in  praise  can 
hardly  be  said  of  this  essay  upon  London.  To 
one  close  student  of  London,  and  of  Mr.  James, 
it  seems  to  be  not  ouly  the  best  of  Mr.  James's 
writings,  but  the  very  best  paper  upon  London 
which  has  been  written  in  modern  times.  As 
this  same  student  tried  in  vain  to  write  of 
Cairo  after  reading  Miss  Edwards  aud  Mr. 
Warner  upon  the  subject-,  so  he  refused  en- 
tirely even  to  attempt  to  write  of  London 
again,  after  reading  Mr.  James’s  London  when 

8 The  Rulers  of  the  Mediterranean.  By  Rich  aud 
IlAitniso  Davis.  Author  of  “The  West  from  a Cur- 
Window, ” etc  Illustrated.  Post  fivo.  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental. New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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it  first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a contem- 
porary periodical  a few  years  ago.  It  leaves 
nothing  new,  and  nothing  more, of  London  to 
be  said.  It  covers,  literally,  the  whole  vast 
area  of  the  great  metropolis. 

The  advertisements  state  that  the  paper  is 
a record  of  Mr.  James’s  first  impressions  of 
London,  but  it  is  much  more  than  that.  He 
docs  indeed  speak  of  the  city  and  of  its  sub- 
urbs, with  all  their  rich  associations,  as  they 
struck  him  on  his  arrival  in  London  a quarter 
of  a ccntnry  ago,  but  no  man  who  hits  not 
known  London  intimately  for  five- and- twenty 
years  could  write  of  i t as  in  telligcntly  and  as  ap- 
preciatively ns  does  Mr.  James ; and  perhaps  not 
one  Londoner  proper,  who  has  lived  in  Loudon 
• all  his  long  life,  knows  London  so  well.  Mr. 
James  feels,  os  Hawthorne  felt,  that  London  is 
the  property,  and  even  the  home,  of  the  whole 
human  race;  he  claims  it  as  his  own  by  right 
of  inheritance,  and  he  loves  and  respects  it, 
and  is  proud  of  it,  on  that  account. 

In  this  volume,  entitled  Essays  in  London 
and  Elsewhere*  Mr.  James  treats  of  “ James 
Russell  Lowell,”  of  “ Frances  Anne  Kemble,” 
of  “Gustave  Flaubert,”  of  “Pierre  Loti,”  of 
“ The  Journal  of  the  Brothers  do  Goncourt,”  of 
“ Browning  in  Westminster  Abbey,”  of  “Henrik 
Ibsen,”  of  “Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,”  of  “Criti- 
cism,” and  he  closes  with  “An  Auimated  Con- 
versation” which  took  place  once,  and  acci- 
dentally, after  a little  social  dinner  ilia  lodging- 
house  in  Saekville  Street,  Piccadilly.  Of  these, 
next  to  London,  that  upon  the  character  ami 
genius  of  Lowell  is  perhaps  the  best.  To  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  London  and  Lowell  are 
very  pleasantly  associated  with  Mr.  James. 
Late  in  the  sixties,  or  early  in  the  seventies, 
two  yonng  men  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
presented  together  to  Mr.  Lowell  by  Christo- 
pher Pcarse  Crunch,  in  a little  front  draw- 
ing-room in  Bloomsbury  Square.  They  will 
never  forget  the  event,  nor  the  talk  to  which 
they  were  then  permitted  to  listeu.  They 
w ere  greatly  impressed  by  the  personal  charm, 
the  gentleness,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  guest 
whom  they  were  invited  to  meet,  and  they 
were  more  than  startled  wheu  their  host  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Lowell  as  “Jim”!  That  Mr. 
Lowell  had  ever  been  known  familiarly  as 
“Jim,”  or  that  lie  could  still  be  “Jim”  to  any- 
body, was  more  than  a surprise  to  them ; it 
was  almost  a shock.  But  Mr.  Lowell  was  nev- 
er so  happy  nor  so  much  himself  as  when  he 
was  among  the  old  and  intimate  friends  of  his 
youth,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  James 
does  not.  record  here  liis  first  impressions  of 
Mr.  Lowell,  or  repeat  as  much  as  he  can  re- 
member of  the  Animated  Conversation  of  that 
wonderful  afternoon. 


In  the  spring  of  1870  Mr.  Cnrtis  addressed 
the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  in 

4 Essays  in  London  and  Elsewhere.  By  Hbnhy  James. 
Post  Svo,  Cloth.  Ornamental,  $1  25.  New  York : Har* 
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the  city  of  Now  York;  and  what  Mr.  Davis  asks 
now  for  the  women  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Curtis  de- 
manded then  for  the  women  of  our  own  coun- 
try— namely,  “ Fair  Play.”  He  made  what  he 
called  a plea  for  simple  justice,  a petition  that 
the  equal  rights  of  women,  not  as  citizens,  but 
as  human  beings,  might  be  acknowledged  in 
the  laud  of  the  free;  and  all  those  who  beard 
him,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  their 
opinion  of  the  question  he  discussed,  \vere 
enormously  impressed  by  the  eloquence  and 
grace  of  his  treatment  of  it,  by  the  rare  lieanty 
of  his  voice,  by  his  earnestness  and  utter  sin- 
cerity. The  art  of  the  orator,  like  the  art  of 
the  actor,  can  be  perpetuated  by  no  art  known 
to  the  world  to-day;  as  Lawreuce  Barrett 
once  put  it,  “be  carves  bis  imago  in  snow.” 
We  can  remember,  but  we  canuot  describe, 
the  eloquence  of  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Curtis. 
His  manner  we  cannot  express,  but  happily 
we  can  receive  through  the  eyes  that  which 
the  ear  lias  lost ; and  to  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
tou,  who  gave  to  us,  only  a mouth  or  two  ago, 
the  Letters  of  Lowell,  we  owe  a debt  of  grati- 
tude for  George  William  Curtis's  Works.* 

These  volumes  contain  the  most  important 
of  the  addresses  made  by  Mr.  Curtis,  not  only 
upon  the  all-important  subject  of  the  Reform 
of  the  Civil  Service,  but  upon  countless  other 
topics,  all  sculptured  in  the  enduring  substance 
of  the  metal  of  which  printing-types  are  made, 
and  all  os  beautiful  as  they  are  lasting. 

Wliat  good  Mr.  Curtis  did  for  a score  of  good 
causes  it  would  take  many  pages  of  this  Mag- 
aziue  to  say.  From  its  Easy  Chair — kept  now 
among  the  sacred  relics  of  a great  house,  and 
never  more  to  be  occupied — lie  spoke  clear- 
ly, and  bravely,  and  in  perfect  English,  for 
many  months  and  years.  The  most  valuable 
of  bis  labors,  however,  were,  no  doubt,  those 
performed  in  the  editorial  columns  of  Harpers 
Weekly , which  for  a quarter  of  a century  bear 
witness,  as  Mr.  Norton  so  well  says,  to  the  con- 
stancy of  his  service,  to  the  abundance  of  bis 
resources,  to  his  skill,  bis  good  temper,  and  bis 
good  sense  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  cam- 
paign against  the  forces  of  official  corruption, 
partisan  zeal,  and  popular  indifference. 


To  Right  the  Wrong * done  to  Church  and 
State  in  England  when  Charles  the  First  was 
King,  is  the  mission  of  Joscelyn  Hey  worth, 
the  hero  of  Edna  Lyall’s  historical  romance. 
It  tells  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
struggles  for  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world ; and,  unlike  the  great  ma- 

6 Orations  and  Addressee  of  Oeotge  William.  Curtis. 
Vol.  I.  On  the  Principles  and  Character  of  American 
Institutions  and  theDutiesof  American  Citizens.  Vol. 
If.  Addresses  and  Reports  on  the  Reform  of  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  United  States.  Vo).  III.  Historical.  Lit- 
erary, and  Memorial  Addresses.  Vol  I ready.  Vols. 
If.  aiid  III.  in  pres*.  ftvo.  Cloth.  Client  Kdires  and  Oilt 
Tops,  $350  per  volume.  New  York  : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 
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jority  of  the  works  of  its  kiud,  it  is  written 
from  the  reformer’s  point  of  view.  It  attempts 
to  prove  that  the  original  English  Puritans 
were  not,  as.  a rule,  the  sour,  cross- grained, 
melancholy,  and  ignorant  set  of  beings  which 
the  stage-plays,  the  ballads,  aud  the  fictiou 
of  the  period  would  have  us  imagine.  It.  rep- 
resents a few  of  them,  it  is  true,  as  of  a fa- 
natical turn  of  mind;  but  the  principal  char- 
acters are  exhibited  as  desiring  to  practise 
only  temperance  and  godliness,  and  to  860111*0 
nothing  but  a just  liberty  to  their  country. 
The  elders  wear  curls  ami  bright  raiment, 
while  the  young  men  oven  quote  Sir  An- 
drew Agueclieek,  aud  the  young  women  even 
sing  Ariel's  song  from  the  “Tempest,”  al- 
though sombre  colors  are  l>elieved  to  have 
been  nil  unfailing  political  badge,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  comedies  of 
Shakspere,  or  his  tragedies  either,  are  not  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  as  familiar  as 
household  words,  in  lfi4*2,  in  the  households  of 
the  Cavaliers  themselves.  John  Hampden  is 
a familiar  figure  in  the  pages  of  the  book ; and 
behind  his  dauntless  breast  is  shown  a warm 
heart,  full  of  gentle  kindness  and  genuine  sym- 
pathy. He  had  a mellow  voice  and  a cheerful 
laugh ; he  urged  patience,  moderation,  and 
waiting,  and  he  fought  on  the  side  which 
seemed  to  him  to  promise  most  truly  the  prog- 
ress and  the  healthy  good  of  the  national 
growth.  Like  Mr.  Cur r is  he  was  a Mugwump 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  much-abused  term, 
and,  like  Mr.  Curtis,  the  good  he  has  doue  lives 
after  him. 

The  story  is  well  told  ; it  is  true  to  the  time 
and  the  place  it  represents,  and  its  interest  is 
never  permitted  to  flag. 


A curious  relic  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  has,  according  to  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle,  lately  come  to  light.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  Sherlock  Holmes'1  we  find  that  wonderful 
creature  restoring  to  an  old  cavalier  family 
the  ancient  crown  of  the  kings  of  England, 
given  by  Charles  the  First  to  Sir  Ralph  Mus- 
grave  for  safe-keeping.  How  this  battered 
and  shapeless  diadem,  of  enormous  intrinsic, 
as  well  as  historic,  value,  was  buried,  and  how 
it  was  restored  in  a most  miraculous  manner, 
Mr.  Holmes  himself  describes ; but  how  it  hap- 
pens to  remain  to  this  day  in  the  possession 
of  the  Musgraves,  instead  of  lying  among  the 
Crown-Jewels  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
why  the  world  has  never  heard  of  it  before, 
Dr.  Dovle  does  not  make  clear. 

There  is  always  a shallow  of  the  supernat- 
ural and  of  the  phenomenal  in  the  deeds  of 
the  great  English  detective;  and  his  latest 
performances  are  as  marvellous  and  as  enter- 
taining as  are  any  which  have  preceded  them. 
He  becomes  reminiscent  in  the  present  vol- 

7 Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holm**.  By  A.  Conan  Dot  mb. 
Author  of  *' Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holme*, ” “ The 
Refugees.”  etc.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental. New  York : Harper  and  Brothers, 
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ume,  ami  tells  how  be  began  his  brilliant  ca- 
reer. That  be  lias  a brother  equally  gifted  in 
the  same  line,  and  that  lie  is  descended  from  a 
sister  of  Vernet,  the  French  artist,  will  he  a 
surprise  to  his  old  friends.  He  does  not  believe 
that  his  faculty  of  observation  and  bis  pecul- 
iar facility  for  deduction  are  due  so  much  to 
his  own  systematic  training  as  to  his  ancestry, 
Aud  he  makes  the  remarkable  observation 
that  “art  in  the  blood  is  liable  to  take  the 
strangest  forms.”  That  art  in  the  blood  is 
apt  to  take  the  form  of  criminal  detection  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Rtiskin; 
and  it  would  bo  interesting  to  hear  the  great 
art  critic’s  views  upon  this  subject.  Why  the 
grand-nephew  of  the  painter  of  bloody  bat- 
tles, of  royal  murders,  and  of  violent  deaths 
should  be  possessed  of  some  consequent  in- 
herent faculty  which  euables  him  to  tell  at  a 
glance,  ami  often  without  a glance,  who  put 
the  ears  in  the  Card-board  Box,  why  the  Resi- 
dent Patient  was  hanged  by  his  midnight  vis- 
itors, aud  how  Silver  Blaze  came  to  kill  his 
traiuer,  the  superficial  reader  would  very  much 
like  to  have  explained.  Although  it  lies  in 
the  province  of  Mr.  Holmes's  namesake,  the 
Autocrat,  Poet  and  Philosopher  of  the  Break- 
fast-Table, to  elucidate  the  ]KM*uliai  ities  of  he- 
redity*, the  author  of  “Tlio  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture”  may  condescend,  some  day,  to 
throw  a few  calcium  rays  upon  this  matter, and 
to  illumine  the  mental  architecture  of  the  man 
who  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  in 
the  detective  art. 


There  is  nothing  startling  or  blood-curd- 
ling in  the  little  collection  of  Poems  which 
Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster  now  presents  to  the 
world.  They  are  bound  together  in  one  pret- 
ty volume,  to  which  she  gives  the  title  On  the 
lioad  Home,*  and  a pleasant,  cool,  and  shaded 
Road  will  the  reader  find  it.  We  see  as  we 
journey  along  “Chrysanthemums”  in  full 
bloom,  and  as  beautiful  as  those  which  flower 
in  the  gardens  of  Italy ; wo  pass  “ The  Child  at 
the  Gate,”  with  the  healthy,  honest  blood  of 
the  English  Puritans  in  its  veins:  the  sweet  re- 
frain of  “The  Bells  of  the  Desert”  sounds  in 
our  listening  car  as  gratefully  as  it  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  the  Holy  Family  which  wandered 
over  the  sands  of  Egypt  nearly  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago;  and  “The  Dear  Little  Wife  at 
Home”  is  waiting,  at  the  end  of  the  Road,  for 
the  good  time  coming  when  women  shall  have 
that  Fair  Plav  for  which  Mr.  Curtis  fought  so 
hard. 

Mrs.  Sangster’s  is  the  only  Christmas  book 
under  review  at  this  Christmas  season,  aud  it 
merits  more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to  it 
here.  With  her  the  department  can  only 
close*  its  year’s  work  by  quoting  the  Christmas 
greeting  of  Tiny  Tim — “God  bless  us  every 
one  !” 

8 On  the  Ron  a Home  By  Margaret  E Sangster. 
With  F«»ur  I Hast  rat  ions.  iGrno.  cloth.  Ornamental, 
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MY  GOLDEN-IIAIREI)  LADDIE. 

BY  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 

MY  laddie,  my  laddie,  with  the  mane  of  tawny  gold, 

The  soft  blue  eyes,  the  open  brow,  the  mouth  like  Cupid's  bow — 

My  laddie,  my  laddie,  you  are  scarcely  six  years  old. 

But  the  ages  have  been  garnering  the  wonders  you  shall  know. 

For  you  has  Science  hoarded  her  secrets  strange  and  rare; 

For  you  have  wise  men  toiled  and  delved,  for  you  have  brave  men  fought; 
To  make  your  pathway  beautiful,  have  sea  and  earth  and  air 
Through  centuries  of  waiting  in  mystic  patience  wrought. 

No  battle  of  the  hoary  past  but  had  its  gage  for  you ; 

No  rune  of  solemn  Norn  or  Fate  but  sends  its  thrilling  strain 
To  you.  for  whose  glad  coining  all  forces,  old  and  new, 

Are  blending  in  concurrent  notes,  are  sounding  time's  refrain.  ^ 

My  laddie,  0 my  laddie.  I am  wistful  as  I clasp 

Your  little  hand  within  my  own,  and  think  how  many  men, 

Gone  far  from  earth  and  memory,  beyond  our  mortal  grasp. 

Are  living  and  are  breathing,  dear  child,  in  you  again: — 


The  line  of  Flemish  weavers,  who  were  stout  and  tough  as  steel ; 

The  brave  old  Holland  geutlemen,  called  “Beggars  of  the  Sea"; 

The  coifed  and  wimpled  Puritans,  sweet  maids  and  matrons  leal, — 

Who  poured  their  weakness  and  their  strength  in  the  blood  of  you  and  me. 

My  laddie  of  the  golden  hair,  there  stand  at  God's  right  hand 

His  saints  who  went  through  blood  and  flame,  the  yeomen  of  our  line; 
And  there  are  seraphs  singing  in  the  glorious  better  land 

Whose  heart  beats  kept,  when  here  on  earth,  the  pace  of  yours  and  mine. 


Kneel,  little  laddie,  at  my  side,  there's  no  defence  like  this, 

An  evening  prayer  in  childish  trust,  and  let  him  scoff  who  may, — 
A daily  prayer  to  God  above,  a gentle  mother's  kiss. 

Will  keep  my  little  laddie  safe,  however  long  the  day. 


Those  stanch  old  burghers  of  the  past,  these  nearer  gentlemen, 

Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  who  look  through  your  sweet  eyes  of  blue, 
Were  honest  men,  clean-handed,  and  they  told  the  truth; — what  then? 

’Tis  all  I crave,  my  laddie,  when  I pray  to  God  with  you. 
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$i#*t  pttfA 

>*  ^Cirrii  Vltf&pi  e?t  ;. : ;$**}*  ws/'  ABbterefc'  -•L^innttto  da 

v'inn  ■•  -,uo«6.  rtf  <lt&  ftuttfcaii;, 

"Vi., t::r-  &;“«’»■  ,'■•■  - „,,,,, 

bad vit>i  \\x  \ -t  { rw*»:h  iw**:»hvl  i» > * he  many. 
T kvus  0 -fiue.^i'apjr-  iluy  in  3a&J$b,. -a.i  .*i  rjiii 

a b('«>pj i;*htflfvbd  >Vhi<h  other  ea**t>’ 
in  plaster,  k'rm-imuH,  Mntuthyu 
a liitki  l it t Ip  Vtnfi}4t  of  M 1 lo,  a 

iicU^  dispoUot u>  ; a JittJe  fU*y*it  fiuiiU 
bferU  iiVavtH)  lap  oet  that 
*yi>tn£tj  alluOKl  )>aii}aiU»t|)ij  $mTi?y  flifc  r^t* 
c xnpxt&xmft  f) ,;  a fii  n i apd  a bQar  by  Bu< 
.•ry  »*  1 {*  n al  o n * i£a}  fi  & nr  o y.»  f j \ 

une  k*£r  kdi  apd 

Ik&}d  tVorf*  vlm  |»^(Ur>h‘i}t  **f  tko  P.uftitV^ 

.ieiu*li"-ss  i>>sf>.- ' add  I lnKbn# 

>Vrf ii  lii’r'  b^ntif)U  I<»sv  ;krbyr> ’ iteir 
;^;Ijt  aiiil  the a hk'  fr>r\v;t.nj  shrug1 
:uf;l^i‘  dear’  slum jtUu%s  'll ui|;  kid i U#p  lxc>^ 
b>rt  a iVrrsk  'H  rest;  . u '.(kit f? 
hp'  loyrd  $tiil  dyAii'44  j .-.i^TceriV; 

of  \\i*  Son*  ,<*(  r?4i-n^  / 

, thy  it tk#  li'ii'Wjr . ^ ^dVi'kiV  fry- 

fnta ; ^ fork  and  a pair  41  f 

k^ikviv^.  In  Hn  ^kkyd  corner 

# u d , g lassesi, ' Vilni^k- • 
$}$#]#$*  ^(UiurUi  ami  tUyfcc- 
pvoMaed  Mw\  k>rk?. . a -Saiatf  kf4\vU  vimv 
«rar-i/riif I-,  an  vni-feask-  l\vf«  H»n>n;n!  pofs 
i Kn^l  and  PYtmgWaMnl  ^uHi  Ukv  ih ing-^ 
-“'All  scrupulnt($ly  eUYtii.  On  )kc  fliiw; 
jcvjndt  itikx  1 been  • yfrj;} ik‘*T'  ..Hinl:  - at 
tk.n^itlvrabie  Must.  Ji*Y;  »>  OK-iab  - fiktMH 
and  -it  lar^  < >im- 

bai/  ui  in  t Hndx^r  Ybe  trtipeae. 

a 1 ui  U 1 1 1 n-Tu r tb tmvp  ibY  wi  1 nt uuv , 

J>aj>nul  >Vi)4?  mb* Ud  eovurod 

witlb  Uvi*HY&:  \i(H -{iWlf  , iru^bt 

kujiY 

s'ldidinu;  spit  In  wah- 

tml  breaking  any  Hen  its. 

: 7l%n  ut bnir  «t\h? mxiaX  f’Wu^i 

ki‘/e  puiiO;n.  ilb’uttH^  \Up  tiimp: 
ami  Obtains4  <u  ba^e,  .Ot^.t- 

liini  \Vf‘.v{,  iet  in  tlawii  nr  fbn 

0*m>  Hpy'bt  b(*v  ijr  huplv  teup  tV^cti 
» 'll  urn  us  Atu.l  Iiwjjs.  All  d >!i'»v  poyfi  Jib*oVt*s,  rm-sps.  n*ia-<_U' 
Uii{  iMnUiY  nulNio  iati;i«’-  wilii  Yf'>r  nuolcs  luiil  *r?/Pi  V,  i*> 

1 |ti*  ! Up- n'i*  '<4  1^*5  l:i  b*-*  bbfi]  ‘mi  -;r>  ('M«r  ••>  «.»rV  *'»n  >s  • ’ 1 j iUld- 

^Miiaitr  ami  LmmU?  p.-r  kb-ti-Us.  pri- 

mi  b ♦ }He  < >1  tlifeY  Vafp  • jjiJu  jj Uw ; a m{  priiP  irtitidU t'k  i ugS: 
«l  f-itne  to  Ht-Xilv  Hi*!  »UKke  a nlat*r  g’^ninl*  in>m^lUce,  and 

ii»->  m *m.(  I'mio  i}?v  v.<»ou  fe  ?*t  ut^mbyry  and ' MVf***t  uv  rmtsb* 
n.  ]\emf>rainU.  «,q>on /w'itb  foml  rptri'eii  in. aft vr years. 


tibi  rlliau  jit?  VvA^  Vli  rTLE  1^5  lu-’.k 
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Hv)f\  \uu\  in.  hospital  «m  'that  m«>mvn? .ee< 
day:  fk>  tjiat  In*  dost 

or.'t^^n'ivv*  mid  t,iiiV  > .4h>K< 

<*4 Vtentci iw  had  sickened  iuw  <if 

then,  IWihur  >yuh‘m  himself  un 

hie  y oration  for  art,  lie  had  Sold  out  : :mti 

here  h’-  \\‘nt  iu .Laris*  hard  at  Work.  •i>: 

'.veer, 

th'  \vu*  £oml  looking,  with  *trftigW; 
tVahen**:  hat  I regret  to  >avv  that  hrv«drv 
h>s  heavy  plunders  muMaole-.  he  Wore 
iin  lom^nse  ran-  of  drcrojmi"  aahm-n 
whiskers  .of  Life  kind  that  <»sr<i  a,  he 
raihitV  I v vcrr^VY^run}  wr  re  ';>■  fun- 
‘•V.'U/iN  adWtfnJ  hy  J\Li%  tSorl.evn  i IJ  Raw  I 

J^iifhi)‘rary  It  was  * fashion  to-  do  six 

tln‘3>  IW>*  i lilt  hf  »>u n ;$j[4 f>d  v mutt  & hi 

a)5V<^ii4iiAiir>n»  <;u)(lr:Hn^  haicd-  XhV?  hi^^- 
With tor^r  ilia  v>j»o hr rs.  iiin  tn-MV  RatYui -' 
f u}  •«  a*  Cl i tin tlm it  sk^rW-  in- 
eyed*  We  Si  Urnse  lia^V  Vvhtu.  nvnm  Ion* 
M.  O-sfy  > hOH-rhohi  hnaahiv  ^o.  it i a ml 
svitii  ^u>unhu  ehrrkshina  Ups,  tik*  priesis 
orjifiu 

t 'f  WhaPy-  nf:.  flit  f iirt  $nid' 

l m’«1  & hun:>  u»i  I htic-l)  lir*ir 

Lu«vUter  hilu^|^v  <vf  tjife  yh.H&Tftl  ubmR 
-.Sandy,  tin*  Laird  Ud^l^ih  hy  \?  >)  h 
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have  found  any  espyesHon  iti  mere  Ian*  niicl  they  achnjred  ijrfjeri  f;$%*  • ' t-ii?;- 

gtt&ge.  ever  knew,  for  they  reeognued  Ui  hr;i^  ** 

-Paris' \ Pms:  \ PHris1  !i  .pork ness.  a keenness,  -u;  deJii'acy  .oh  per;- 

Tiirr  very  name  had  :»ho».  vs  U#m  one  to  ceptlom  in  m-i.'-  r-  m ten  m knn\.x^h->r.  a 
c0.i>|i.u^,">.vi( h,  ■ vy  bother  he  iIm **i !i  .of  i;ta$  mysterious  ladiffy  and  fVUoffy  of  <'*oa  n 
h mere  sound  on  t he  Bj*s  and  in  the  pqr.  rani,  a *«?ns€s  of  &H that  v»'a«  t and 

or-a-S-  a magical  \Vri(Wu  or  printed  word  beautiful  in  nature,  and  a r»'ady  jj^vv^r  ?>f 
far  tiu*  eye.  And  here  \v««*  the  thing  r&pre.ssmg  iMhut  had  nut  h»^.-n  vonrhsn  fVd 

iimi(  at  ia«t; ’ and  ho.  he  iiiirisetf,  ipsih^i  them  in  any ' '^^nV-Vo«rtS': 
r/)Utf,  in  t lie  very  midst ■ nf  it.  to  Utfe  Umr*'  and  erbieli.  a.s  tlryv  \mgnuipnigly  admirled 
anil  (earn  »hv*re  as  lung  art  h«  liked,  and  to  UtemsdvaK  and  each-  Ollier.  aimijuntvd 
wako  himself  the  gmu  artist  he  longed  u>  amp  genius. 

To  be.  Ami  \viii*ii  one  within  [In*  immediate 

Then,  bvs  meal  ffoj  i*|p*-<k  bV  lit  a pipe,  circle  (if  Ann  mUmMes  is  j*tfUsd  hi  tldn 
a ml.  thing*  hi  mseff  *m  WfbdtVao  arid  sighed  ahitnrtmil  fufcHiftm  wb  cottier  li&ift  or  Idv* 
deeply,  hut  i ; I the  nvrrdnij  rnntHnUiii  Hf  him  fm*  it*  m proportion  to  the 
of  hi*  boavu  of  h»v  i* iff , act'/mling  tu  Uie  wety  we  a $| 

IhUVh  lio  had  nwypo  ktMMvti  hn|i|?nno<  built 

like  |Jm.  never  ayeU  dt%ftyi  its  pnssHhh  Ro  Tatty  ami  the  Lord  loved  Lulle 
ity.  ; And  yet  hte  ilfo  hud  been  - happy.  Biller- -loved  )mn  y-rrrwiurik indeed* 

OWft.  lie.  wits  young  ami  tj -nder,  was  Lmie  hut-  what  Little  Li  Hon  Imd  he-  fa  nk>.  'For 
j£i  ilek;  ho  ha<t  ntvyeV  bdety  jp>  an ;y  selrotff v Hisihpce;  lie  djdrft  i t irijhsii  1 f very 
a ink  irmoceni  of  the  world  ami  it#  warmly  in  .itflrer  pftop(eV  pictures.  H<* 
wtvked  A\*«.y.s,;  iunooont  of  hivsi,  |»  esp.-  iJidn't  seem  to  eriro  *or  flm  Luird '.s  gmtar* 

• ia 1 1 v t and  Uie  Ways  <if  Pans  and  itK-  Latm  niay  hiy  toreador,  dor  for  ins  somnadod 
qimrO/f.  He  .lnni  horn  hfon&ia  np  :»od  lady  —at;  a)]  cvoifts  he  never  said  any: 
edoopkd  at  home,  hnd  -p«n»r  his  boyln/ud  thpig  uhont  th*'io‘,  either  in  )ped>^  in 
iit ;:;-Lond^k  wh*tli  lii^  iriotlior  and  hUvntek  .Hikv.i^fed  ' at-  Taffy  « v^Usnis 

w ho  mnv  IV mi  *ii  Devonslmv-  on  ^onno  -.(-for  .TidTy  wuk  a i‘ealfsti  in  si'i*mv\  and 

r ha.t  •stnuioini  Infyitij.  HU  fttfher.  wlp* 

d'^&|^;:h;ud  been  a clerk  in  ll|^  Trru 


jlt  nip  on k oonn;  i*  v youK  at  him. 


g toreador,  por  (dr  h 

ifc  ^f‘i*nnaded 

td,  <» )]  <•  vents  he  <n*v. 

o’  said  any; 

• y whom  thrif,;  f/tthrv  i 

n or 

m*.  H«>  i«.M>kctl  gt  Taff 

Taffy  o av  a rcalUti  in 

*U.V 

m 

i 
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nothing  tries  true  friendship  so  much  as 
silence  of  this  kind. 

But,  then,  to  make  up  for  it,  when  they 
all  three  went  to  the  Louvre,  he  didn't 
seem  to  trouble  much  about  Titian  either, 
or  Rembrandt,  or  Velasquez,  Rubens,  Ve- 
ronese, or  Leonardo.  lie  looked  at  the 
people  who  looked  at  the  pictures,  instead 
of  at  the  pictures  themselves;  especially 
at  the  people  who  copied  them,  the  some- 
times charming  young  lady  painters  — and 
these  seemed  to  him  even  more  charming 
than  they  really  were  —and  he  looked  a 
great  deal  out  of  the  Louvre  windows, 
where  there  was  much  to  be  seen : more 
Paris,  for  instance — Paris,  of  which  he 
could  never  have  enough. 

But  when,  surfeited  with  classical  beau- 
ty, they  all  three  went  and  dined  together, 
and  Taffy  and  the  Laird  said  beautiful 
things  about  the  old  masters,  and  quar- 
relled about  them,  he  listened  with  defer- 
ence and  rapt  attention,  and  reverentially 
agreed  with  all  they  said,  and  afterwards 
made  the  most  delightfully  funny  little 
pen-and-ink  sketches  of  them,  saying  all 
these  beautiful  things  (which  he  sent  to 
his  mother  and  sister  at  home) ; so  lifelike, 
so  real,  that  you  could  almost  hear  the 
beautiful  things  they  said;  so  beautiful- 
ly drawn  that  you  felt  the  old  masters 
couldn’t  have  drawn  them  better  them- 
selves; and  so  irresistibly  droll  that  you 
felt  that  the  old  masters  could  not  have 
drawn  them  at  all — any  more  than  Mil- 
ton  could  have  described  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Sairey  Gamp  and  Betsy  Prig;  no 
one,  in  short,  but  Little  Billee. 

Little  Billee  took  up  the  “Ballad  of 
Bouillabaisse”  where  the  Laird  had  left 
it  off,  and  speculated  on  the  future  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  when  he  should 
have  got  to  forty  years— an  almost  im- 
possibly remote  future. 

These  speculations  were  interrupted  by 
a loud  knock  at  the  door,  and  two  men 
came  in. 

First,  a tall  bony  individual  of  any 
age  between  thirty  and  forty-live,  of  Jew- 
ish aspect,  well  featured  but  sinister.  He 
was  very  shabby  and  dirty,  and  wore  a 
red  beret  and  a large  velveteen  cloak, 
with  a big  metal  clasp  at  the  collar.  His 
thick,  heavy,  languid,  lustreless  black  hair 
fell  down  behind  his  ears  on  to  his  shoul- 
ders, in  that  musicianlike  way  that  is  so 
offensive  to  the  normal  Englishman.  lie 
had  bold  brilliant  black  eyes  with  long 
heavy  lids,  a thin  sallow  face,  and  a 


beard  of  burnt-up  black  which  grew  al- 
most from  his  under  eyelids;  and  over  it 
his  mustache,  a shade  lighter,  fell  in  two 
long  spiral  twists.  He  went  by  the  name 
of  Svengali,  and  spoke  fluent  French 
with  a German  accent,  and  humorous 
German  twists  and  idioms,  and  his  voice 
was  very  thin  and  mean  and  harsh,  and 
often  broke  into  a disagreeable  falsetto. 

His  companion  was  a little  swarthy 
young  man — a gypsy,  possibly  — much 
pitted  with  the  smallpox,  and  also  very 
shabby.  He  had  large  soft  affectionate 
brown  eyes,  like  a King  Charles  spaniel. 

He  had  small  nervous  veiny  hands  with 
nails  bitten  down  to  the  quick,  and  car- 
ried a fiddle  and  a fiddlestick  under  his 
arm,  without  a case,  as  though  he  had 
been  playing  in  the  street. 

“Ponchour,  mes  enfants,”  said  Sven- 
gali. “ Che  vous  amene  mon  ami  Checko, 
qui  choue  du  tiolon  gomme  un  anche!” 

Little  Billee,  who  adored  all  “sweet 
musicianers,”  jumped  up  and  made  Gecko 
as  warmly  welcome  as  he  could  in  his 
early  French. 

“Ha!  le  biano!”  exclaimed  Svengali, 
flinging  his  red  beret  on  it,  and  his  cloak 
on  the  ground.  “Ch'espere  qu’il  est  pon, 
et  pien  t ’accord!” 

And  sitting  down  on  the  music-stool, 
he  ran  up  and  down  the  scales  with  that 
easy  power,  that  smooth  even  crispness 
of  touch,  which  reveal  the  master. 

Then  he  fell  to.  playing  Chopin's  im- 
promptu in  A flat,  so  beautifully  that 
Little  Billee's  heart  went  nigh  to  bursting 
with  suppressed  emotion  and  delight. 

He  had  never  heard  any  music  of  Chopin’s 
before,  nothing  but  British  provincial 
home-made  music  — melodies  with  vari- 
ations, “ Annie  Laurie,”  “ The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer,”  “The  Blue  Bells  of  Scot- 
land,” innocent  little  motherly  and  sister- 
ly tinklings,  invented  to  set  the  company 
at  their  ease  on  festive  evenings,  and 
make  all-round  conversation  possible  for 
shy  people,  who  fear  the  unaccompanied 
sound  of  their  own  voices,  and  whose 
genial  chatter  always  leaves  off  directly 
the  music  ceases. 

He  never  forgot  that  impromptu,  which 
he  was  destined  to  hoar  again  one  day 
in  strange  circumstances. 

Then  Svengali  and  Gecko  made  music 
together,  divinely.  Little  fragmentary 
things,  sometimes  consisting  but  of  a few 
bars,  hut  these  bars  of  such  beauty  and 
meaning!  Scraps,  snatches,  short  melo- 
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English  ones.  Also,  she  had  a very  fine 
brow,  broad  and  low,  with  thick  level 
eyebrows  much  darker  than  her  hair,  a 
broad,  bony,  high  bridge  to  her  short  nose, 
and  her  full  broad  cheeks  were  beauti- 
fully modelled.  She  would  have  made  a 
singularly  handsome  boy. 

As  the  creature  looked  round  at  the  as- 
sembled company  and  flashed  her  big 
white  teeth  at  them  in  an  all-embracing 
smile  of  uncommon  width  and  quite  irre- 
sistible sweetness,  simplicity,  and  friendly 
trust,  one  saw  at  a glance  that  she  was 
out  of  the  common  clever,  simple,  humor- 
ous, honest,  brave,  and  kind,  and  accus- 
tomed to  be  genially  welcomed  wherever 
she  went.  Then  suddenly  closing  the 
door  behind  her,  dropping  her  smile,  and 
looking  wistful  and  sweet,  with  her  head 
on  one  side  and  her  arms  akimbo,  “ Ye're 
all  English,  now,  aren't  ye?”  she  ex- 
claimed. ‘ * I heard  the  music,  and  thought 
I’d  just  come  in  for  a bit,  and  pass  the 
time  of  day:  you  don’t  mind?  Trilby, 
that’s  my  name— Trilby  O’Ferrall.” 

She  said  this  in  English,  with  an  accent 
half  Scotch  and  certain  French  intona- 
tions, and  in  a voice  so  rich  and  deep  and 
full  as  almost  to  suggest  an  incipient 
ten  ore  robusto;  and  one  felt  instinctively 
that  it  was  a real  pity  she  wasn’t  a boy, 
she  would  have  made  such  a jolly  one. 

“We’re  delighted,  on  the  contrary,” 
said  Little  Billee,  and  advanced  a chair 
for  her. 

But  she  said,  “ Oh,  don’t  mind  me;  go 
on  with  the  music,” and  sat  herself  down 
cross-legged  on  the  model-throne  near 
the  piano. 

As  they  still  looked  at  her,  curious  and 
half  embarrassed,  she  pulled  a paper  par- 
cel containing  food  out  of  one  of  the  coat 
pockets,  and  exclaimed : 

“I’ll  just  take  a bite,  if  you  don’tobject; 
I’m  a model,  you  know,  and  it’s  just  rung 
twelve — ‘the  rest.'  I’m  posing  for  Durien 
the  sculptor,  on  the  next  floor.  I pose  to 
him  for  the  altogether.” 

“The  altogether?”  asked  Little  Billee. 

“ Yes — V ensemble,  you  know — head, 
hands,  and  feet  —every thing— especially 
feet.  That’s  my  foot,”  she  said,  kicking 
off  her  big  slipper  and  stretching  out  the 
limb.  “It's  the  handsomest  foot  in  all 
Paris.  There’s  only  one  in  all  Paris  to 
match  it,  and  here  it  is,”  and  she  laughed 
heartily  (like  a merry  peal  of  bells),  and 
stuck  out  the  other. 

And  in  truth  they  were  astonishingly 


beautiful  feet,  such  as  one  only  sees  in 
pictures  and  statues— a true  inspiration  of 
shape  and  color,  all  made  up  of  delicate 
lengths  and  subtly  modulated  curves  and 
noble  straightnesses  and  happy  little 
dimpled  arrangements  in  innocent  young 
pink  and  white. 

So  that  Little  Billee,  who  had  the  quick 
prehensile  aesthetic  eye,  and  knew  by  the 
grace  of  Heaven  what  the  shapes  and 
sizes  and  colors  of  almost  every  bit  of 
man,  woman,  or  child  should  be  (and  so 
seldom  are),  was  quite  bewildered  to  find 
that  a real  bare  live  human  foot  could  be 
such  a charming  object  to  look  at,  and 
felt  that  such  a base  or  pedestal  lent 
quite  an  antique  and  Olympian  dignity 
to  a figure  that  seemed  just  then  rather 
grotesque  in  its  mixed  attire  of  military 
overcoat  and  female  petticoat,  and  no- 
thing else! 

Poor  Trilby! 

The  shape  of  those  lovely  slender  feet 
(that  were  neither  large  nor  small),  fac- 
similed in  dusty  pale  plaster  of  Paris,  sur- 
vives on  the  shelves  and  walls  of  many 
a studio  throughout  the  world,  and  many 
a sculptor  yet  unborn  has  yet  to  marvel 
at  their  strange  perfection,  in  studious 
despair. 

For  when  Dame  Nature  takes  it  into 
her  head  to  do  her  very  best,  and  bestow 
her  minutest  attention  on  a mere  detail, 
as  happens  now  and  then — once  in  a blue 
moon,  perhaps— she  makes  it  uphill  work 
for  poor  human  art  to  keep  pace  with  her. 

It  is  a wondrous  thing,  the  human  foot — 
like  the  human  hand;  even  more  so,  per- 
haps ; but,  unlike  the  hand,  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar,  it  is  seldom  a thing  of 
beauty  in  civilized  adults  who  go  about  in 
leather  boots  or  shoes. 

So  that  it  is  hidden  away  in  disgrace, 
a thing  to  be  thrust  out  of  sight  and 
forgotten.  It  can  sometimes  be  very 
ugly’,  indeed — the  ugliest  thing  there  is, 
even  in  the  fairest  and  highest  and  most 
gifted  of  her  sex;  and  then  it  is  of  an  ug- 
liness to  chill  and  kill  romance,  and  scat- 
ter young  love’s  dream,  and  almost  break 
the  heart. 

And  all  for  the  sake  of  a high  heel  and 
a ridiculously  pointed  toe -mean  things 
at  the  best! 

Conversely,  when  Mother  Nature  has 
taken  extra  pains  in  the  building  of  it, 
and  proper  care  or  happy  chance  has 
kept  it  free  of  lamentable  deformations, 
indurations,  and  discolorations — all  those 
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grewsome  boot  - begotten  abominations 
which  have  made  it  so  generally  unpop- 
ular—the  sudden  sight  of  it,  uncovered, 
comes  as  a very  rare  and  singularly  pleas- 
ing surprise  to  the  eye  that  has  learnt 
how  to  see! 

Nothing  else  that  Mother  Nature  has 
to  show,  not  even  the  human  face  divine, 
has  more  subtle  power  to  suggest  high 
ph  vsical  distinction,  happy  evolution,  and 
supreme  development,  the  lordship  of 
man  over  beast,  the  lordship  of  man  over 
man,  the  lordship  of  woman  over  all ! 

En  voilh ;,  de  V eloquence — d propos  de 
bottes  ! 

Trilby  had  respected  Mother  Nature's 
special  gift  to  herself — had  never  worn  a 
leather  boot  or  shoe,  had  always  taken 
as  much  care  of  her  feet  as  many  a fine 
lady  takes  of  her  hands.  It  was  her  one 
coquetry,  the  only  real  vanity  she  had. 

Gecko,  his  fiddle  in  one  hand  and  his 
bow  in  the  other,  stared  at  her  in  open- 
mouthed  admiration  and  delight,  as  she 
ate  her  sandwich  of  soldier’s  bread  and 
fromage  a la  creme  quite  unconcerned. 

When  she  had  finished  she  licked  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  clean  of  cheese,  and 
produced  a small  tobacco-pouch  from  an- 
other military  pocket,  arid  made  herself  a 
cigarette,  and  lit  it  and  smoked  it,  inhal- 
ing the  smoke  in  large  whiffs,  filling  her 
lungs  with  it,  and  sending  it  back  through 
her  nostrils,  with  a look  of  great  beatitude. 

Svengali  played  Schubert's  44  Rose- 
monde,” and  flashed  a pair  of  languish- 
ing black  eyes  at  her  with  intent  to  kill. 

But  she  didn't  even  look  his  way.  She 
looked  at  Little  Billee,  at  big  Taffy,  at 
the  Laird,  at  the  casts  and  studies,  at  the 
sky,  the  chimney-pots  over  the  way,  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame,  just  visible  from 
where  she  sat. 

Only  when  he  finished  she  exclaim- 
ed: 44 Male,  aie!  c'est  rudement  bien  tape, 
c'te  musique-la ! Seulement,  c'est  pas  gai, 
vous  savez!  Comment  q'ga  s’appelle?” 

“ It  is  called  the  ‘Rosemonde'  of  Schu- 
bert, matemoiselle,”  replied  Svengali.  (I 
will  translate.) 

“And  what's  that, Rosemonde?’' said  she. 

“Rosemonde  was  a princess  of  Cyprus, 
matemoiselle,  and  Cyprus  is  an  island.” 

4*Ah,  and  Schubert,  then —where's 
that?” 

44  Schubert  is  not  an  island,  matemoi- 
selle. Schubert  was  a compatriot  of  mine, 
and  made  music,  and  played  the  piano, 
just  like  me.” 


“Ah,  Schubert  was  a monsieur , then. 
Don't  know  him;  never  heard  his  name.” 

“ That  is  a pity,  matemoiselle.  He  had 
some  talent.  You  like  this  better,  per- 
haps,” and  he  strummed, 

“Messieurs  k*s  ctudi:mts, 

Monte/  a la  cliaumftre 
Pour  y da  user  le  cancan,” 

striking  wrong  notes,  and  banging  out  a 
bass  in  a different  key,  a hideously  gro- 
tesque performance. 

“Yes,  I like  that  better.  It's  gayer, 
you  know.  Is  that  also  composed  by  a 
compatriot  of  yours?”  asked  the  lady. 

44  Heaven  forbid,  matemoiselle.” 

And  the  laugh  was  against  Svengali. 

But  the  real  fun  of  it  all  (if  there  was 
any)  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  was  perfect- 
ly sincere. 

44  Are  you  fond  of  music?”  asked  Little 
Billee. 

44  Oh,  ain’t  I,  just!'’  she  replied.  44  My 
father  sang  like  a bird.  He  was  a gentle- 
man and  a scholar,  my  father  was.  His 
name  was  Patrick  Michael  O’Ferrall,  fel- 
low of  Trinity,  Cambridge.  He  used  to 
sing  4 Ben  Bolt.’  Do  you  know  ‘Ben 
Bolt’?” 

“Oh  yes,  I know  it  well,”  said  Little 
Billee.  44  It's  a very  pretty  song.” 

“I  can  sing  it,”  said  Miss  O’Ferrall. 
“Shall  I?” 

“Ob,  certainly,  if  you  will  be  so  kind.” 

Miss  O'Ferrall  threw  away  the  end  of 
her  cigarette,  put  her  hands  on  her  knees 
as  she  sat  cross-legged  on  the  model- 
throne,  and  sticking  her  elbows  well  out, 
she  looked  up  to  the  ceiling  with  a tender 
sentimental  smile,  and  sang  the  touching 
song, 

“Oh,  don’t  you  remember  sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt? 

Sweet  Alice,  with  hair  so  brown?”  etc.,  etc. 

As  some  things  are  too  sad  and  too  deep 
for  tears,  so  some  things  are  too  grotesque 
and  too  funny  for  laughter.  Of  such  a 
kind  was  Miss  O'Ferrall's  performance  of 
“Ben  Bolt.” 

From  that  capacious  mouth  and 
through  that  high -bridged  bony  nose 
there  rolled  a volume  of  breathy  sound, 
not  loud,  but  so  immense  that  it  seemed 
to  come  from  all  round,  to  be  reverber- 
ated from  every  surface  in  the  studio. 
She  followed  more  or  less  the  shape  of 
the  tune,  going  up  when  it  rose  and  down 
when  it  fell,  but  with  such  immense  in- 
tervals between  the  notes  as  were  never 
dreamed  of  in  any  mortal  melody.  It 
was  as  though  she  could  never  once  have 
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others  thought  him  a “beastly  cad”  for 
poking  fun  at  the  poor  girl  in  such  a way. 
And  they  thought  Monsieur  Litolff  an- 
other. 

She  then  got  up  and  shook  the  crumbs 
off  her  coat,  and  slipped  her  feet  into  Du- 
rien’s  slippers,  saying,  in  English:  “Well, 
I’ve  got  to  go  back.  Life  ain’t  all  beer 
and  skittles,  and  more's  the  pity;  but 
what's  the  odds,  so  long  as  you're  happy?” 

On  her  way  out  she  stopped  before 
Taffy's  picture  — a chiffon nier  with  his 
lantern  bending  over  a dust  heap.  For 
Taffy  was,  or  thought  himself,  a passion- 
ate real  ist  in  those  days.  He  has  changed, 
and  now  paints  nothing  but  King  Arthurs 
and  Guineveres  and  Lancelots  and  Elaines 
and  floating  Ladies  of  Shalott. 

“ That  chiffon nier's  basket  isn't  hitched 
high  enough,”  she  remarked.  “ How  could 
he  tap  his  pick  against  the  rim  and  make 
the  rag  fall  into  it  if  it’s  hitched  only  half- 
way up  his  back?  And  he’s  got  the  wrong 
sabots,  and  the  wrong  lantern  ; it's  all 
wrong.” 

“Dear  me!”  said  Taffy,  turning  very 
red;  “you  seem  to  know  a lot  about  it. 
It's  a pity  you  don’t  paint,  yourself.” 

“Ah!  now  you’re  cross!”  said  Miss 
O'Ferrall.  “Oh,  male,  aie!” 

She  went  to  the  door  and  paused,  look- 
ing round  benignly.  “What  nice  teeth 
you’ve  all  three  got ! That’s  because 
you’re  Englishmen,  I suppose,  and  clean 
them  twice  a day.  I do  too.  Trilby 
O’Ferrall,  that's  my  name,  48  Rue  des 
Pousse-Cailloux !— pose  pour  l'ensemble, 
quand  ga  l’amuse  ! va-t-en  ville.  et  fait 
tout  ce  qui  concerne  son  etat  ! Don’t 
forget.  Thanks  all,  and  good-by.” 

“En  v’la  une  orichinale,”  said  Sven- 
gali. 

“I  think  she's  lovely,”  said  Little  Bil- 
lee,  the  young  a nd  tender.  “Oh.  heavens, 
what  angel’s  feet!  It  makes  me  sick  to 
think  she  sits  for  the  figure.  I'm  sure 
she’s  quite  a lady.” 

And  in  five  minutes  or  so,  with  the 
point  of  an  old  compass,  he  scratched  in 
white  on  t he  dark  red  wall  a three-quarter 
profile  outline  of  Trilby's  left  foot,  which 
was  perhaps  the  more  .perfect  poem  of  the 
two. 

Slight  as  it  was,  this  little  piece  of  im- 
promptu etching,  in  its  sense  of  beauty, 
in  its  quick  seizing  of  a peculiar  individu- 
ality, its  subtle  rendering  of  a strongly 
received  impression,  was  already  the  work 
of  a master.  It  was  Trilby's  foot,  and  no- 


body else’s,  nor  could  have  been,  and  no- 
body else  but  Little  Billee  could  have 
drawn  it  in  just  that  inspired  way. 

“Qu’est-ce  que  c’est,  ‘Ben  Bolt’? ’’in- 
quired Gecko. 

Upon  which  Little  Billee  was  made  by 
Taffy  to  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  sing  it. 
He  sang  it  very  nicely  with  his  pleasant 
little  throaty  English  barytone. 

It  was  solely  in  order  that  Little  Billee 
should  have  opportunities  of  practising 
this  graceful  accomplishment  of  his,  for 
li is  own  and  his  friends’  delectation,  that 
the  piano  had  been  sent  over  from  Lon- 
don, at  great  cost  to  Taffy  and  the  Laird. 
It  had  belonged  to  Taffy’s  mother,  who 
was  dead. 

Before  lie  had  finished  the  second  verse, 
Svengali  exclaimed: 

“ Mais  c'est  tout-a-fait  chentil ! Allons, 
Gecko,  chouez-nous  ga!” 

And  he  put  his  big  hands  on  the  piano, 
over  Little  Billee's,  pushed  him  off  the 
music-stool  with  his  great  gaunt  body, 
and  sitting  on  it  himself,  he  played  a 
masterly  prelude.  It  was  impressive  to 
hear  the  complicated  richness  and  vol- 
ume of  the  sounds  he  evoked  after  Little 
Billee’s  gentle  “ tink-a-tink.” 

And  Gecko,  cuddling  lovingly  his  vio- 
lin and  closing  his  upturned  eyes,  played 
thatsimple  melody  as  it  had  probably  nev- 
er been  played  before— such  passion,  such 
pathos,  such  a tone!— and  they  turned  it 
and  twisted  it,  and  went  from  one  key  to 
another,  playing  into  each  other’s  hands, 
Svengali  taking  the  lead;  and  fugued  and 
canoned  and  counterpointed  and  battle- 
doored and  shuttlecocked  it,  high  and  low, 
soft  and  loud,  in  minor,  in  pizzicato,  and 
in  sordino—  adagio,  andante,  allegretto, 
scherzo--  and  exhausted  all  its  possibilities 
of  beauty ; till  their  susceptible  audience  of 
three  was  all  but  crazed  with  delight  and 
wonder;  and  the  masterful  Ben  Bolt,  and 
his  over  tender  Alice,  and  his  too  submis- 
sive friend,  and  his  old  school-master  so 
kind  and  so  true,  and  his  long-dead  school- 
mates, and  the  rustic  porch  and  the  mill, 
and  the  slab  of  granite  so  gray, 

“And  the  dear  little  nook 
By  the  clear  running  brook,” 

were  all  magnified  into  a strange,  al- 
most holy  poetic  dignity  and  splendor 
quite  undreamt  of  by  whoever  wrote  the 
words  and  music  of  that  unsophisticated 
little  song,  which  has  touched  so  many 
simple  British  hearts  that  don’t  know  any 
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his  hand,  and  cough  a little  husky  un- 
natural cough — pour  se  dornner  une  con - 
tenance! 

He  had  never  heard  such  music  as  tins, 
never  dreamt  such  music  was  possible. 
He  was  conscious,  while  it  lasted,  that  he 
saw  deeper  into  the  beauty,  the  sadness  of 
things,  the  very  heart  of  them,  and  their 
pathetic  evanescence,  as  with  a new  inner 
eye— even  into  eternity  itself,  beyond  the 
veil  — a vague  cosmic  vision  that  faded 
when  the  music  was  over,  but  left  an  un- 
fading reminiscence  of  its  having  been, 
and  a passionate  desire  to  express  the  like 
some  day  through  the  plastic  medium  of 
Iiis  own  beautiful  art. 

When  Svengali  ended,  he  leered  again 
on  his  dumb-struck  audience,  and  said: 

“That  is  how  I teach  la  betite  Hono- 
rine  to  sing;  that  is  how  I teach  Gecko  to 
play;  that  is  how  I teach  ‘ il  bel  canto  7 
It  was  lost,  the  bel  canto — but  I found  it, 
in  a dream — I,  and  nobody  else — I — Sven- 
gali—I — I — I!  But  that  is  enough  of 
music;  let  us  play  at  something  else — let 
us  play  at  this!”  he  cried,  jumping  up 
and  seizing  a foil  and  bending  it  against 
the  wall ....  “ Come  along,  Little  Pillee, 
and  I will  show  you  something  more  you 
don’t  know. ...” 

So  Little  Billee  took  off  the  coat  and 
waistcoat,  donned  mask  and  glove  and 
fencing-shoes,  and  they  had  an  ‘"assault 
of  arms,”  as  it  is  nobly  called  in  French, 
and  in  which  poor  Little  Billee  came  off 
very  badly.  The  German  Pole  fenced 
wildly,  but  well. 

Then  it  was  the  Lairds  turn,  and  he 
came  off  badly  too;  so  then  Taffy  took  up 
the  foil,  and  redeemed  the  honor  of  Great 
Britain,  as  became  a British  hussar  and  a 
Man  of  Blood.  For  Taffy,  by  long  and 
assiduous  practice  in  the  best  school  in 
Paris  (and  also  by  virtue  of  his  native 
aptitudes),  was  a match  for  any  maitre 
d'armes  in  the  whole  French  army,  and 
Svengali  got  “what  for.” 

And  when  it  was  time  to  give  up  play 
and  settle  down  to  work,  others  dropped 
in — French,  English,  Swiss,  German, 
American,  Greek;  curtains  were  drawn 
and  shutters  opened  ; the  studio  was  flood- 
ed with  light, — and  the  afternoon  was 
healthily  spent  in  athletic  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  till  dinner-time. 

But  Little  Billee,  who  had  had  enough 
of  fencing  and  gymnastics  for  the  day, 
amused  himself  by  filling  up  with  black 
and  white  and  red  chalk  strokes  the  out- 


line of  Trilby's  foot  on  the  wall,  lest  he 
should  forget  his  fresh  vision  of  it,  which 
was  still  to  him  as  the  thing  itself — an 
absolute  reality,  born  of  a mere  glance, 
a mere  chance. 

Durien  came  in  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  and  exclaimed, 

“Tiens!  le  pied  de  Trilby!  vous  avez 
fait  qn  d’apres  nature?” 

“ Nong!” 

“ De  memoire,  alors?” 

“Wee!” 

“Je  vous  en  fais  mon  compliment! 
Vous  avez  eu  la  main  heureuse.  Je  vou- 
drais  bien  avoir  fait  9a,  moi!  C’est  un 
petit  chef-d’oeuvre  que  vous  avez  fait  1 k — 
tout  bonnement,  mon  cher  ! Mais  vous 
elaborez  trop.  De  grace,  n’y  touchez 
plus!” 

And  Little  Billee  was  pleased,  and 
touched  it  no  more;  for  Durien  was  a 
great  sculptor,  and  sincerity  itself. 

And  then — well,  I happen  to  forget 
what  sort  of  day  this  particular  day 
turned  into  at  about  six  of  the  clock. 

If  it  was  decently  fine,  the  most  of 
them  went  off  to  dine  at  the  “Restaurant 
de  la  Couronne,”  kept  by  the  Pere  Trin, 
in  the  Rue  de  Monsieur,  who  gave  you  of 
his  best  to  eat  and  drink  for  twenty  sols 
Parisis,  or  one  franc  in  the  coin  of  the 
empire.  Good  distending  soups,  omelets 
that  were  only  too  savory,  lentils,  red 
and  white  beans,  meat  so  dressed  and 
sauced  and  seasoned  that  you  didn't 
know  whether  it  was  beef  or  mutton — 
flesh,  fowl,  or  good  red  herring — or  even 
bad,  for  that  matter — nor  very  greatly 
care. 

And  just  the  same  lettuce,  radishes, 
and  cheese  of  Gruy&re  or  Brie  as  you 
got  at  the  “Trois  Freres  Provenfaux” 
(but  not  the  same  butter!). 

And  to  wash  it  all  down,  generous 
wine  in  wooden  “brocs” — that  stained  a 
lovely  aesthetic  blue  every  tiling  it  was 
spilt  over. 

And  you  hobnobbed  with  models,  male 
and  female,  students  of  law  and  medi- 
cine, painters  and  sculptors,  workmen  and 
blanchisseuses  and  grisettes,  and  found 
them  very  good  company,  and  most  im- 
proving to  your  French,  if  your  French 
was  of  the  usual  British  kind,  and  even 
to  some  of  your  maimers,  if  these  were 
very  British  indeed.  And  the  even- 
ing was  innocently  wound  up  with  bill- 
iards, cards,  or  dominoes  at  the  Cafe  du 
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klK%  i'x\KUi'  \Ui'  youth1?;  vv diking  arm 

: ‘iV'b d'A ;A.vv -VC-AvV'  VrlA  - 

yO.  i V ‘M-rWriif«»i  frr-ri  . 
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in  arm  hy  twos  and  threes,  and  forever  Madeleine — V»ot ( f.  *'  firm  aiiyndima*  vise  orr 

k1!^ ir. , ; l:Nv  , • ....  wirth!  v yybv  : 

Tl<t>  Laird  ami  Kil ?«>**  would  ■ tfr-o  And  ntivr-  - , i'oiikIhI 

Taity  fn  \.Uv  diva-  m i < r ^ ii/vi'l  £uvi.ii  add  .yrrmhd.  on  l|w  whaf  p!(e,;  am! 

ili  1 h * ‘ Kor  ’do Sri,?*'.  AVh»  }•<’  i\iry  non  hi  fio-uo  I fjtfjjjj  <•)'  1 <;>pr  ><;,  I.  " by  f*m  hjjhl.of 
d*i(i  vnuv  lt  to  -i*‘t  fo  vmM!  other  hmmn  tU><  three  Shaded  Hm-opy yv  Kile  Hi**'  niiii 
» bey  .V  pf  -nmiJi.  - *o  Yiowb  I h;d  Tatfy  hr;U.  a^urr-t  Um  L-  M««r i b \\  duhov,  *\Jid 

ami  T^i i i i » ti5i I.ii5<y  Li  >?ei»y  t (ii? ijio  vvTm;f  t:  fawhhihe : ftbuih  t 

vj.H>h  in  i>!d  ? j t ?!« *y c r at : tViftn 

vYt^s.  . And  fcfa>iV  a drsop^ion  tfiioifl  muse  Rue  YkuUe.  vfes  MftviTai^  t()iec  idi 

l^iroeti  TndV  and  i«*  v La  ini  tm  t-im  tin  street  *>f  il»  r Wd  topers-',  nml  iim  d;u?>p 
mm’itfhiy  of  the  *mj{,  lei  us  soys  m Uw  loirs  hissed  nm.T  eraekb-d  ||j  Urn  stove' 
evarr  omumny  <e  t La-  'vu/d  1 p'oli/>mai>.M  VYImt  jolly  talk  into  the  .«mall  boitr*.! 
m ?be  rebilue  fti^rjis  of  Ivmkmns  and  Tlmv'keray  arid  Dickens  asain,  and  Ten- 
Thackeray . or  ^onm  such  rceomlile  ami  itvson  and  1>\  rou  < u id?  was  “ nut  dead 
ipui>  mH,ft;*i;nvv>d  {{feme,  ami  Taffy  aifd  yet  " oi  those  day.y ; ...and  Tiuan  ami  Ve- 
im  jt^un!  s\oi>itJ  estyvri  Little  Biller  to 
hi*  tor,  in  the  d»r TOdetfin  and  he 

would  re  escort  tlUnrt  hotli  back  .apun^ 

.tnv'i  .so  on  id!  any  lumv  you  |»!i*ase  . 


looked  yhiJV  and  dayfc  Und  and  ;j£L 
:n“S!,  vifii.iVitmjf  (eve.ii  h>.  three  htydihy- 
minded  y,>ru»g  B'io>ns),  thvy  would  re- 
solvo  to  dc’ae  and  .sfjend  a ii-inny 
at  imme;  • ; -'v  ; '-’y-v.,,; 

Little  BtUf^y  takVna:  yfith  . 
f ranc,^.  i or  eye ri  loti VU  ukl  d i vm'idc*  Ifeii 

and  huv  a yard w rjf  c>ci«ty  tid  y 
hr*-.vid.  wt*d  tuo  rit  dial  Urn  ihu  -ode,  a lillei 
erf  heef.  % It  ire . *>f.  .^yiji'ie,  , ».u<i:;On - 

ions,  hiitleiy  little  eylindmnU  rhoese 

i-alitm  * Ifomhnj  de  Meu/oiic'U'd.  fern  ter 

diiriy  fettiety  i?\iU  elmrv ^ih  pai^hidL  t^iiyng*: 
•odim.M;. 4ui\  Hue  derl>s,  .aml  a:  jtdd  of 
g^rln-.  wh^'u  would  fie  rnlmed  vai  eroyl 
Of  brnaii-  Lv  iiavor  Chmjrs  W'tOo  ■ ’y r T;?id 
1!ai^  Tvi>tt1d JfiVy  the  clnih 

^aJad,  for  w bitdr;  like 
evei  i ;-i-"  ! Wr.u*  met.  in:  luvti a siretual 
recfddf  ^LiiL  o^vn  ipudilud:  tir-tlu*  oil  first 
and  - Urn  v;«?^r.  afrehl  ( ami.  find  ml  Iris 
sidads  v^ro  i|Mde  .as-.^Mxj  a-  everybody 

f ■ ! •-  i ■ O , 

cook  llto  onkdt^  and  fed  ihto  a saeWjy 
Scot? 5 1 .**>$*)* nhihgl y 1 1 la  fc  y tui  ctoHld 

iiO!  Insir  rb.c  b<.ef  for  f be  OOfMliS- - ten  ;«i 
wjyy^  tltd  quidliK  for  the  tfarljo  > ‘ ;; 

.And  they  dvovdd  ditfe  hir  bedto^ 
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ing  to  any  very  practical  result  ; but  quite 
pathetically  sweet  from  the  sincerity  and 
fervor  of  its  convictions,  a profound 
belief  in  their  importance,  and  a proud 
confidence  in  their  life-long  immutability. 

Oh,  happy  days,  and  happy  nights, 
sacred  to  art  and  friendship!  oh,  happy 
times  of  careless  impecuniositv,  and  youth 
and  hope  and  health  and  strength  and 
freedom — with  all  Paris  for  a play  ground, 
and  its  dear  old  un regenerate  Latin 
quarter  for  a workshop  and  a home ! 

And,  up  to  then,  no  kil  1-joy  complica- 
tions of  love! 

No,  decidedly  no!  Little  Billee  had 
never  known  such  happiness  as  this— 
never  even  dreamt  of  its  possibility. 

A day  or  two  after  this,  our  opening 
day,  but  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  fen- 
cing and  boxing  had  begun  and  the  tra- 
peze was  in  full  swing.  Trilby’s  “milk 
below”  was  sounded  at  the  door,  and  she 
appeared — clothed  this  time  in  her  right 
mind,  as  it  seemed:  a tall,  straight,  flat- 
backed,  square -shouldered,  deep-chested, 
full-bosomed  young  grisette,  in  a snowy 
frilled  cap,  a neat  black  gown  and  white 
apron,  pretty  faded  well -darned  brown 
stockings,  and  well-worn  soft  gray  square- 
toed  slippers  of  list,  without  heels  and 
originally  shapeless,  but  which  her  feet, 
uncompromising  and  inexorable  as  boot- 
trees,  had  ennobled  into  everlasting  classic 
shapeliness,  and  stamped  with  an  unfor- 
gettable individuality,  as  does  a beautiful 
hand  its  well-worn  glove — a fact  Little 
Billee  was  not  slow  to  perceive,  with  a 
curious  conscious  thrill  that  was  only 
half  aesthetic. 

Then  he  looked  into  her  freckled  face 
and  met  the  kind  and  tender  mirthful- 
ness of  her  gaze  and  the  plucky  frank- 
ness of  her  fine  wide  smile  with  a thrill 
that  was  not  aesthetic  at  all  (nor  the  re- 
verse), but  all  of  the  heart.  And  in 
one  of  his  quick  flashes  of  intuitive  in- 
sight he  divined  far  down  beneath  the 
shining  surface  of  those  eyes  (which 
seemed  for  a moment  to  reflect  only  a 
little  image  of  himself  against  the  sky 
beyond  the  big  north  window)  a well  of 
sweetness;  and  floating  somewhere  in  the 
midst  of  it  the  very  heart  of  compassion, 
generosity,  and  warm  sisterly  love;  and 
under  that — alas ! at  the  bottom  of  all — a 
thin  slimy  layer  of  sorrow  and  shame. 
And  just  as  long  as  it  takes  for  a tear  to 
rise  and  gather  and  choke  itself  back 


again,  this  sudden  revelation  shook  his 
nervous  little  frame  with  a pang  of  pity, 
and  the  knightly  wish  to  help.  But  he 
had  no  time  to  indulge  in  such  soft  emo- 
tions. Trilby  was  met  on  her  entrance 
by  friendly  greetings  on  all  sides. 

“Tiens!  c’est  la  grande  Trilby!”  ex- 
claimed Jules  Guinot  through  his  fencing- 
mask.  “Comment!  t'es  deja  debout  apres 
liier  soir?  Avons-nous  assez  rigole  chez 
Mathieu,  hein?  Crenom  d’un  nom,  quelle 
noce!  V’la  une  cremaillere  qui  peut  se 
vanter  d'etre  diantrement  bien  pendue, 
j'espere!  Et  la  petite  sante,  c’  matin?” 

He,  he ! mon  vieux,”  answered  Trilby. 

“ Qa  boulotte,  apparemment!  Et  toi?  et 
Victori ne?  Comment  qu’a  s'  porte  a cY- 
heure?  Elleavaitun  fier  coup  d'chasselas  I 
c'est-y  jobard,  hein?  de  s’  fich  ’paf  comme 
ya  d’vant  1’  monde!  Tiens,  v’la,  Gontran! 
ya  marclie-t-y,  Gontran,  Zouzou  d’  mon 
coeur?” 

“Comme  sur  des  roulettes,  ma  biche!” 
said  Gontran,  alias  Y Zouzou — a corporal 
in  the  Zouaves.  “ Mais  tu  t'es  done  mise 
chitfonni£re,  a present  ? T’as  fait  ban- 
queroute?” 

(For  Trilby  had  a chiffonnier’s  basket 
strapped  on  her  back,  and  carried  a pick 
and  lantern.) 

“Mais-z-oui,  mon  bon!”  she  said. 
“Dame!  pas  d’  veine  hier  soir!  t'as  bien 
vu ! Dans  la  deche  jusqu’aux  omoplates, 
mon  pauv’  caporal-sous-off ! nom  d’un 
canon — faut  bien  vivre,  s’  pas?” 

Little  Bil lee’s  heart  sluices  had  closed 
during  this  interchange  of  courtesies.  He 
felt  it  to  be  of  a very  slangy  kind,  because 
he  couldn’t  understand  a word  of  it,  and 
he  hated  slang.  All  he  could  make  out 
was  the  free  use  of  the  “ tu  ” and  the 
“toi,”  and  he  knew  enough  French  to 
know  that  this  implied  a great  familiarity, 
which  he  misunderstood. 

So  that  Jules  Guinot’s  polite  inquiries 
whether  Trilby  were  none  the  worse  after 
Mathieu’s  house-warming  (which  was  so 
jolly),  Trilby’s  kind  solicitude  about  the 
health  of  Victorine,  who  had  very  fool- 
ishly taken  a drop  too  much  on  that  oc- 
casion, Trilby’s  mock  regrets  that  her  own 
bad  luck  at  cards  had  made  it  necessary 
that  she  should  retrieve  her  fallen  for- 
tunes by  rag-picking — all  these  innocent, 
playful  little  amenities  (which  I have 
tried  to  write  down  just  as  they  were 
spoken)  were  couched  in  a language  that 
was  as  Greek  to  him — and  he  felt  out  of 
it,  jealous  and  indignant. 
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Lisa  Gioconda’s  smile  (which  she  had 
never  seen) — by  all  of  which  she  was  no 
doubt  rather  tickled  and  a little  embar- 
rassed, perhaps  also  a little  touched. 

Taffy  brought  her  a cup  of  coffee,  and 
conversed  with  her  in  polite  formal 
French,  very  well  and  carefully  pro- 
nounced : and  the  Laird  tried  to  do  like- 
wise. His  French  was  of  that  honest 
English  kind  that  breaks  up  the  stiffness 
of  even  an  English  party;  and  his  jolly 
manners  were  such  as  to  put  an  end  to 
all  shyness  and  constraint,  and  make  self- 
consciousness  impossible. 

Others  dropped  in  from  neighboring 
studios— the  usual  cosmopolite  crew.  It 
was  a perpetual  come  and  go  in  this  par- 
ticular studio  between  four  and  six  of  the 
afternoon. 

There  were  ladies  too,  en  cheveux,  in 
caps  and  bonnets,  some  of  whom  knew 
Trilby,  and  tliee’d  and  thou'd  with  familiar 
and  friendly  affection,  while  others  made- 
moiselle’d  her  with  distant  politeness,  and 
were  mademoiselle'd  and  madame'd  back 
again.  “Absolument  comme  a l'am- 
bassade  d’Autriche,”  as  Trilby  observed  to 
the  Laird,  with  a British  wink  that  was 
by  no  means  ambassadorial. 

Then  Svengali  came  and  made  some  of 
his  grandest  music,  which  was  as  com- 
pletely thrown  away  on  Trilby  as  fire- 
works on  a blind  beggar,  for  all  she  held 
her  tongue  so  piously. 

Fencing  and  boxing  and  trapezing 
seemed  to  be  more  in  her  line;  and  in- 
deed, to  a tone-deaf  person,  Taffy  lunging 
his  full  spread  with  a foil,  in  all  the 
splendor  of  his  long  lithe  youthful 
strength/  was  a far  gainlier  sight  than 
Svengali  at  the  key -board  flashing  his 
languid  bold  eyes  with  a sickly  smile 
from  one  listener  to  another,  as  if  to 
say: 

u N’est-ce  pas  que  che  suis  peau  ! N'est- 
ce  pas  que  ch’ai  tu  chenie?  N’est-ce  pas 
que  che  suis  suplime,  enfrn?” 

Then  enter  Durien  the  sculptor,  who 
had  been  presented  with  a baignoire  at 
the  Odeon  to  see  La  Dame  a ux  Camel ias, 
and  lie  invited  Trilby  and  another  lady 
to  dine  with  him  “au  cabaret”  and  share 
his  box. 

So  Trilby  didn't  go  to  the  Austrian  em- 
bassy after  all,  as  the  Laird  observed  to 
Little  Billee,  with  such  a good  imitation 
of  her  wink  that  Little  Billee  was  bound 
to  laugh. 

But  Little  Billee  was  not  inclined  for 


fun ; a dulness,  a sense  of  disenchantment, 
had  come  over  him;  as  he  expressed  it  to 
himself,  with  pathetic  self-pity: 

41  A feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 

And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain.” 

And  the  sadness,  if  he  had  known,  was 
that  all  beautiful  young  women  with  kind 
sweet  faces  and  noble  figures  and  goddess- 
like extremities  should  not  be  good  and 
pure  as  they  were  beautiful ; and  the  long- 
ing was  a longing  that  Trilby  could  be 
turned  into  a young  lady — say  the  vicar’s 
daughter  in  a little  Devonshire  village — 
his  sister's  friend  and  co-teacher  at  the 
Sunday-school ; a simple,  pure,  and  pious 
maiden  of  gentle  birth. 

For  he  adored  piety  in  woman,  al- 
though he  was  not  pious  by  any  means. 
His  inarticulate  intuitive  perceptions  were 
not  of  form  and  color  secrets  only,  but 
strove  to  pierce  the  veil  of  deeper  mys- 
teries in  impetuous  and  dogmatic  boyish 
scorn  of  all  received  interpretations.  For 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  possessed  the 
philosophical  and  scientific  mind,  and 
piqued  himself  on  thinking  clearly,  and 
was  intolerant  of  human  inconsistency. 

That  small  reserve  portion  of  his  ever- 
active  brain  which  should  have  lain  fal- 
low while  the  rest  of  it  was  at  work 
or  play,  perpetually  plagued  itself  about 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  and  was 
forever  propounding  unanswerable  ar- 
guments against  the  Christian  belief, 
through  a kind  of  inverted  sympathy 
with  the  believer.  Fortunately  for  his 
friends.  Little  Billee  was  both  shy  and 
discreet,  and  very  tender  of  other  people’s 
feelings;  so  he  kept  all  this  immature 
juvenile  agnosticism  to  himself. 

To  atone  for  such  ungainly  strong- 
mindedness  in  one  so  young  and  tender, 
he  was  the  slave  of  many  little  traditional 
observances  which  have  no  very  solid 
foundation  in  either  science  or  philoso- 
phy. For  instance,  he  wouldn’t  walk 
under  a ladder  for  worlds,  nor  sit  down 
thirteen  to  dinner,  nor  have  his  haircut 
on  a Friday,  and  was  quite  upset  if  he 
happened  to  see  the  new  moon  through 
glass.  And  he  believed  in  lucky  and 
unlucky  numbers,  and  dearly  loved  the 
sights  and  scents  and  sounds  of  high 
mass  in  some  dim  old  French  cathe- 
dral, and  found  them  secretly  comfort- 
ing. 
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Let  us  hope  that  lie  sometimes  laughed 
at  himself,  if  only  in  his  sleeve! 

And  with  all  his  keenness  of  insight 
into  life  he  had  a well-brought-up,  mid- 
dle-class young  Englishman’s  belief  in 
the  infallible  efficacy  of  gentle  birth — for 
gentle  he  considered  his  own  and  Taffy's 
and  the  Laird's,  and  that  of  most  of  the 
good  people  he  had  lived  among  in  Eng- 
land— all  people,  in  short,  whose  twTo  par- 
ents and  four  grandparents  had  received 
a liberal  education  and  belonged  to  the 
professional  class.  And  with  this  belief 
lie  combined  (or  thought  he  did)  a proper 
democratic  scorn  for  bloated  dukes  and 
lords,  and  even  poor  inoffensive  baronets, 
and  all  the  landed  gentry — everybody 
who  was  born  an  inch  higher  up  than 
himself. 

It  is  a fairly  good  middle-class  social 
creed,  if  you  can  only  stick  to  it  through 
life  in  despite  of  life's  experience.  It  fos- 
ters independence  and  self-respect,  and 
not  a few  stodgy  practical  virtues  as  well. 
At  all  events,  it  keeps  you  out  of  bad 
company,  which  is  to  be  found  above  and 
below. 

And  all  this  melancholy  preoccupation, 
on  Little  Bil lee’s  part,  from  the  moment- 
ary gleam  and  dazzle  of  a pair  of  over- 
perfect feet  in  an  over  aesthetic  eye,  too 
much  enamored  of  mere  form ! 

Reversing  the  usual  process,  he  had 
idealized  from  the  base  upwards! 

Many  of  us,  older  and  wiser  than  Little 
Billee,  have  seen  in  lovely  female  shapes 
the  outer  garment  of  a lovely  female  soul. 
The  instinct  which  guides  us  to  do  this  is, 
perhaps,  a right  one,  more  often  than  not. 
But  more  often  than  not,  also,  lovely  fe- 
male shapes  are  terrible  complicators  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  this  earthly 
life,  especially  for  their  owner,  and  more 
especially  if  she  be  a humble  daughter  of 
the  people,  poor  and  ignorant,  of  a yield- 
ing nature,  too  quick  to  love  and  trust. 
This  is  all  so  true  as  to  be  trite — so  trite 
as  to  be  a common  platitude! 

A modern  teller  of  tales,  most  widely 
(and  most  justly)  popular,  tells  us  of  he- 
roes and  heroines  who,  like  Lord  Byron's 
corsair,  were  linked  with  one  virtue  and 
a thousand  crimes.  And  so  dexterously 
does  he  weave  his  story  that  the  young 
person  may  read  it  aud  learn  nothing  but 
good. 

My  poor  heroine  was  the  converse  of 
these  engaging  criminals;  she  had  all  the 
virtues  but  one;  but  the  virtue  she  lacked 


(the  very  one  of  all  that  plays  the  title- 
role,  and  gives  its  generic  name  to  all  the 
rest  of  that  goodly  company)  was  of  such 
a kind  that  I have  found  it  impossible  so 
to  tell  her  history  as  to  make  it  quite  fit 
and  proper  reading  for  the  ubiquitous 
young  person  so  dear  to  us  all. 

Most  deeply  to  my  regret.  For  I had 
fondly  hoped  it  might  one  day  be  said  of 
me  that  whatever  my  other  literary  short- 
comings might  be,  I at  least  had  never 
penned  aline  which  a pure-minded  young 
British  mother  might  not  read  aloud  to 
her  little  blue-eyed  babe  as  it  lies  sucking 
its  little  bottle  in  its  little  bassinet. 

Fate  has  willed  it  otherwise. 

Would  indeed  that  I could  duly  ex- 
press poor  Trilby’s  one  shortcoming  in 
some  not  too  familiar  medium — in  Latin 
or  Greek,  let  us  say — lest  the  young  per- 
son (in  this  ubiquitousness  of  hers,  for 
which  Heaven  be  praised),  should  happen 
to  pry  into  these  pages  when  her  mother 
is  looking  another  way. 

Latin  and  Greek  are  languages  the 
young  person  should  not  be  taught  to 
understand — seeing  that  they  are  highly 
improper  languages,  deservedly  dead — in 
which  pagan  bards  who  should  have 
known  better  have  sung  the  filthy  loves 
of  their  gods  and  goddesses. 

But  at  least  am  I scholar  enough  to 
enter  one  little  Latin  plea  on  Trilby’s  be- 
half— the  shortest,  best,  and  most  beauti- 
ful plea  I can  think  of.  It  was  once  used 
in  extenuation  and  condonation  of  the 
frailties  of  another  poor  weak  woman, 
presumably  beautiful,  and  a far  worse  of- 
fender than  Trilby,  but  who,  like  Trilby, 
repented  of  her  ways,  and  was  most  justly 
forgiven — 

“ Quia  inultum  amavit  P1 

Whether  it  be  an  aggravation  of  her 
misdeeds  or  an  extenuating  circumstance, 
no  pressure  of  want,  no  temptations  of 
greed  or  vanity,  had  ever  been  factors  in 
urging  Trilby  on  her  downward  career 
after  her  first  false  step  in  that  direction — 
the  result  of  ignorance,  bad  advice  (from 
her  mother,  of  all  people  in  the  world), 
and  base  betrayal.  She  might  have  lived 
in  guilty  splendor  had  she  chosen,  but 
her  wants  were  few.  She  had  no  vanity, 
and  her  tastes  were  of  the  simplest,  and 
she  earned  enough  to  gratify  them  all, 
and  to  spare. 

So  she  followed  love  for  love's  sake 
only,  now  and  then,  as  she  would  have 
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EGYPT  AND  CHALDEA 
IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 
BY  \V.  ST.  CHAD  BOSCAWEN. 


“rpHEY  took  me  and  in 
X a far  distant  place  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers 
they  caused  us  to  dwell.” 
Thus  the  Chaldean  Noah, 
Shamus-Napisti,  describes 
to  the  hero  of  the  Babylo- 
nian epic  his  translation  — 
44  to  dwell  like  one  of  the 
gods,”  in  the  abode  of  im- 
mortality. The  phrase  is 
a most  important  one  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent archaeological  discov- 
eries in  the  land  of  Chal- 
dea. To  the  writers  of  the 
hymns  and  poems  of  the 
land  of  Nimrod,  the  southernmost  portion 
of  the  Tigro-Euph rates  Valley,  where  the 
two  great  life-giving  rivers  discharged 
themselves  into  the  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  was  the  land  of  forefathers— the  land 
where  gods  and  men  had  communed  to- 
gether— the  land  of  immortality.  Apart 
from  its  religious  symbolism,  the  south 
of  Babylonia — the  regions  now  but  dreary 
marsh  and  desert — was  undoubtedly  the 
field  of  the  first  beginnings  of  Chaldean 
civilizations.  The  Hebrew  records  tell  us 
that  out  of  that  land,  Shinar  or  Sumir, 
the  region  of  South  Chaldea,  Nimrod  went 
forth  to  found  the  kingdom  of  Assur, 
and  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  every 
clay  tablet  in  the  royal  library  at  Nine- 
veh was  a proof.  The  study  of  the  As- 
syrian literature  brought  to  light  by  the 
labors  of  Layard,  Smith,  and  others,  estab- 
lished at  the  very  outset  the  fact  that  all 
the  essential  features  of  Assyrian  culture 
were  derived,  with  but  slight  alteration, 
from  the  older  learning  and  wisdom  of 
Chaldea.  Scholars  soon  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  clay  tomes  from  the  library 
of  Assurbanipal  were  but  late — and  one 
might  almost  say  pirated— -editions  of  old- 
er works  in  the  libraries  of  the  mother- 
land of  Chaldea.  To  these,  then,  they  must 
turn  if  they  would  study,  as  all  true  stu- 
dents desire  to  do,  the  “ground  texts” 
of  the  literature  of  the  nation  or  creed. 
The  explorations  of  Hormuza  Rassam  at 
AbooHubba,  the  ancient  Sippaqp  orSeph- 
arvaim,  the  Pan tabi bios  of  Berossus — and 
in  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo 
at  Borsippa — have  restored  to  us  a vast 
mass  of  literature  containing  older  and 


variant  editions  of  the  texts  in  the  Assy- 
rian “ King's  Library.”  Still,  our  quest 
for  the  first  editions  is  not  ended,  for  these 
documents  reveal  to  us  the  existence  of 
older  texts  in  the  primitive  cities,  older 
than  Great  Babylon  itself.  From  them 
we  learn  of  libraries  of  schools  of  scribes 
in  Eridu,  “ the  holy  city,”  in  Larsa.  in 
Erech,  the  capital  of  Nimrod,  and  in  Ur, 
the  home  of  Abram — cities  of  the  South. 
It  was  on  the  shores  of  the  land  of  Sumir 
or  Shinar,  the  region  washed  by  the  waves 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  Oannes  “the 
flshmau  ” came  to  teach  the  beginnings 
of  “letters,  sciences,  and  arts”  of  every 
kind  to  the  fathers  of  Chaldea.  To  this 
region,  then,  scholars  looked  eagerly  for 
the  buried  treasures  which  should  help  us 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  beginning  of 
“this  first  of  empires.” 

Layard  and  Loftus  had  penetrated  into 
this  land  of  promise,  and  had  by  the  re- 
sults of  their  labors  still  further  whetted 
the  appetites  of  scholars,  but  no  system- 
atic exploration  of  any  one  site  had  been 
carried  out.  The  site  of  the  primitive 
capital,  Erech,  the  Uruki,  or  “city  of  the 
land,”  had  been  identified  at  Warka. 
Mughier  had  been  shown  to  be  tlie  ruins 
of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  the  two  bricks 
brought  from  Aboo  Sharin  by  Mr.  Taylor 
in  1856  had  enabled  us  to  identify  these 
vast  ruins  as  the  site  of  Eridu  or  Eri- 
dugga,  the  oldest  and  holiest  of  the  cities 
of  Chaldea.  These  ruins,  the  site  of  the 
oldest  city  and  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
greatest  theological  college  in  a land  of 
priests  and  scribes,  still  remain,  uearly  a 
century  after  the  decipherment  of  the  cu- 
neiform inscriptions,  unexplored.  Who 
can  tell  how  many  problems  of  world- 
wide importance  might  be  solved  by  its 
buried  treasures? 

Long  delayed  as  the  work  has  been,  it 
has  at  last  been  begun,  and  the  results  of 
the  first  systematic  exploration  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Chaldea  have  far  sur- 
passed our  hopes.  The  honor  of  first 
bringing  to  light  the  buried  treasures  of 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  this  ancient 
land,  and  of  proving  to  us  in  the  most 
unmistakable  manner  how  truly  Chaldea 
is  the  mother-land  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
belongs  to  M.  Ernest  de  Sarzec,  French 
consul  to  Baghdad. 

For  many  years  fragments  of  sculp- 
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lions  of  Mo*  FVem-b  ptt.jdorpr  and  Ins  riplti  audios:  to  too  mirlnsuig;  Avails.  Thryr 
worktmn  soon  bud  Urn*  Mr-  cmi:'  <if  .*,  ■ Walls*  ;ov  i?wn  t I hick  mss,  Ubug*  no 

larj'ti  and  nn^Htvrdy  Uufi?  (ajiiiri-.  iiudml  iloub#  so  r^nornrlrd  to  r-xcitnle-  .'tfctv'ftfv; 

inj};  ivvidnutiy  Min  fu in. vl mn*vtd;  U‘01  pin  and  boat  of.  tin.-  «im,  having  a onro-.;;t 

ft iMijrr.  Morioit  vs  «d  nr nrh  <M^bi  fpri.  ;uni  ar*s 

Thn  imfbjn^wns  of  i lia ‘ muss?  vo.  .sty'in.  ronUrnrod  o;  Qj | ^ »v  hri«*ks  Crib^m- 

oi'  j«o» . snnij  v> »-  \\m*  j ,»li » i 1 ia o od  iorrof  In f to  hiuoonn.  Eacfi  af  di^p; 

fAiflt  in  l da  VV  o*  wit#  !'ti»u  ;»i  Wnrka.  ibr  brink'  la  ar-  njfn, ...  u tbo  itJSrrjjui'oh  o/ 

an(‘ao\!  is*  im  h ,M*  iho  intnpin  of  tin:  son  bUldrtn  whom  Us  bmisrlf  On?>.-b  o*  " p>*b  ■-..» 
M « * at  Si.|-n»ar:«  ri isoo vwsl  by  Mr,  four'  ' of  Sijijaii'a.  and  . **or*yrniitT^  ‘ tb*" 

krSU)i.  Aitbtni^'b  t .nsi.'d  oil -a  -plaU'orOv  adrbnn  0,  f M*.  ‘:‘wd  -n  is  h--  oiy  Nm-fiimu 
of  «o.  i«n  !•;«.••(  I dip  Us  viAn{:'  to  a iud^hi  of  Tbus  from  * 1 Ti  - > hnrk>  >vo  imrn  at  v>nn** 
m.o-ly  fnn\  b-.n  ihn  n.iili* ■»•■  .,!  bVlinh  Mi<-  lilini  M>'tv  rnLoo.a  U*  tin*  rnr.  ;o,M 
ib :i ;.  di  sf  >.?  ri U * *•  os  oii  ln  i*  bv  Us  t iuv  rai i fisp-  \v  h iv b fortHfii  iis  ;u  rr>f »<  A i -s 

s:,n  or  \}>.  b» rnn^noont;,  ns ; mm  • :a  1 1 y svhm  I*  hut  gi  oxomi  nation  >*f 

r.»n«l>a»-*cl  vvillt.  t ii  n va>?  f»:dn«w  of  SaV  ibn  tfetjui*  of  fit  is  jd;Oi  M sw  ih&lAfwv 

gOIi  :U  K or  fho.so  of  Sr:To»Ji('1o*n  l>  ofii*  >VO  it  d'b<<*h  Vft  toiWlJ  JoH£  IfV-' 
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‘avf.viirj  :m- Of  about  rt'-Mr  thnl  of  Mo*  jrMnro  of  Sar^«m  Hs 
172.  fc*n.  .ondw-.f  io  i « sir i n 'vdb  a (HA  f - i K iso.subad,  ami  * ' i 1 1 « :I j ^ur- 
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aiol  to  llie  ottn  #>  1 i*u ») i k,  &ml  "harem 
ctf  ittv  modern  Oiiejduli  house,  Thy  an 
lv<(\VTit  of  t i ij$  Tirra^^ori*ii f |s:  */' * t a ii ot jh er 

totiimp!*'*  H *.'hn*  woruh'S't  •(!  ‘‘mis^^ati-vui  passage 't^rniiiitaUifir  i+*.u  wl  itv  sac.  This 
e?  Hi  m -*iUti.  InV  Th-nv^  anollmr  nor  was-  j»r«oeihh  :.o-  M;  <k*  khoii&y  safest*, 

UUf$  wltiplt :>[»*»*iuJ  ttwlk{*;  Tin-  . -*.sht;)U*r  fur  th<-  V?1HT«I  of  the  ro.-iils 

is  li»e  mus'hh**  %\yer  <IiU  anj>roarb*'d  hv-<\  way . ^.t$x  ^ to  the 

trrw4  ^biircas^,  *,vloerh  'tfa*  Uw  iVeshn  • HwU  was  r&ittie, 

or  waHhMoo  >-r  and  pj  RJi  ii.v  of  fin*  ts real  "'  pru-vt .-■tern#-'' 

mi _ dkm  hi  in  tUv  lemfhy  svf  the  god  ;;Uini^  wfo*  rWeV  fom  -iTmdsa’ml  years 

Glwi,  and  wkkh  k>  H««*  j 4*m  wwfcMf  i,?Mi)uoii  aiiil  jiul'jnu'nf 

■vni/t  of  %v«  uiif?y  Orientals.  ft  over  ihk  ii^pir  <*f  rliahlf/m.  }.trihertn*»* 

w*U  he  vKmh  Um.t  Cite  tHuhSuur  has  on  hrv  eddVn  in  iho  uifareut.  mniMufs 
ft  secular  • . ill • ml :‘  'pn:  • 

djie>  OoL  to  hn  VO  Jf;y!  I:j lv»- M Wiril  .&«’  uf  •><n.0»0»n:>l?4  tff  < Ipv  Off. r«-;i I rnhr.  .:o«d 

of  tliO  oarurt*  of  a forh*t*>s  >iiti  it  vvas  m>t  of  i.m  femeS  who  |0*rtv<UMl  0»»o.  >,h«t a Jttjfg 
The  |*rMicij*aJ  fcnir:t«HW  Wji«  hv . khttUi  musi.  Hrarly  luv  power  one  ynH 
uV  \) , *vbw-  we  .see  a wide  me  at.  (hr-  rmjhre.  iHlWdmg  nodi^;, 

Gy  roorn.s.  The  mam  i£«ityvvay.  >t  |MtUit*1e  proof of  t.lu-  V’i  f a!o  «i  ^;>  *’«  r 

^itl  he  i>  ILiok-T’d  oil  v?itun‘  nfile  hv  a ;>•  - l*  )>  to  t(i^  bi^iou ii;^ .. #|  t fjialiiV^ij 

ac«‘itH  ».»f  i>t*  t<o*c<  wh.i,;h.  < ivdt^jhoo  . ,^)ii.»!^  rlo-.  ftptifl 

ao  /i|>)V‘a.rraiO0  of  gW-aK  sh^uglli  U>  tin.;  -W»mV>  t/.*M  st;t0.4*:S,  aofliv  ■■*,:' i 1 1 . :0  .♦  jl(lit3  • •• 
Siodlar  /v^rl;  ^ fuum}  in  the  >h;vt*  iifu  -i/-*  ■ ..»?}. mnytUr-r,  o.or*.  to  . 
Wusw it$  t) ‘ouini  33 1 tVu-j  k:-.«,  .uud  Hi  the  vvo  h ?,»;-  <»f  f f ai! 

ruioA  of  th<>  ^uci  UMople  at.  Sip^anii.  v;m<»  of  an  earh**!*  t-ibt/nu. 

' To  the  left  of  this  operd!)^.  at  X.^  a !o.U"  I’hi-.M*  »hn »?••>*  f>eY»>iird  /K'mU»  tie 
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priest-king:  of  Sippara,  who  the  temple 
of  Eninnu  has  built.'’  The  prince  then 
calls  himself  the  “shepherd  chosen  by 
the  unchangeable  will  of  the  god  Nin- 
Girsu,  who  had  chosen  him  as  the  faith- 
ful shepherd  of  the  land,  and  among 
the  tribes  of  men  had  established  his 
power.”  We  now  come  to  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  inscription,  that 
which  describes  the  sources  from  which 
the  royal  builder  obtained  the  material 
for  his  great  work.  He  states  that  for 
this  work  “the  god  Nin-Girsu  had  opened 
the  ways  for  him  from  the  sea  of  the  high- 
lands,” that  is,  the  Persian  Gulf,  “as  far 
as  the  mountains  of  Amanum,”  that  is, 
Mount  Amanus,  in  North  Syria.  The 
commercial  horizon  which  the  inscription 
shows  is  a very  wide  one  for  so  early  a 
period.  On  the  south  the  Persian  Gulf; 
on  the  east  the  land  of  Ansan — the  plain  of 
Mai- Amir — afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Cy- 
rus, in  southwestern  Persia;  on  the  north 
the  land  of  Menua,  or  western  Armenia, 
and  the  Amanus  range,  Syria,  or  the  land 
of  Martu,  the  Amurri,  or  Amorites,  of  Tel- 
el-Amarna  tablets;  on  the  west,  however, 
the  regions  laid  under  contribution  by 
the  pious  king  are  even  more  interesting. 

.In  the  inscription  we  read,  “From  the 
mountains  of  the  land  of  Magan,  a hard 
stone  he  has  imported ; for  his  statue  he 
has  caused  it  to  be  cut.”  The  land  of 
Magan  is  proved  clearly  by  many  inscrip- 
tions to  be  the  Sinai  tic  peninsula--the 
Mafka  or  “turquoise  land”  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. In  the  Assyrian  geographical  lists 
it  is  called  “the  land  of  copper  and  the 
blue  stone”  (turquoise).  Here,  then,  we 
have  a trade  intercourse  between  the  land 
of  Chaldea  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  as 
early  as  b.c.  2800.  By  what  means  was  it 
carried  out?  A still  further  astonishing 
fact  is  recorded  by  another  statue  inscrip- 
tion: “ To  the  country  of  Magan  [Sinai], 
Mahaghahah,  and  the  country  of  Gubi, 
and  the  country  of  Nituk,  which  possesses 
every  kind  of  tree,  vessels  to  be  laden  with 
all  sorts  of  trees  for  Sippara  I have  sent.” 
Here,  then,  we  see  at  once  that  there  was  a 
sea  trade  between  Chaldea  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai — by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia.  If 
we  examine  the  route  as  indicated  by  these 
names,  we  can  see  at  once  its  importance. 
Nituk  was  the  Dilinun  of  the  Assyrians, 
perhaps  Bundir  Delim,  now  part  of  the 
Delta,  but  more  probably,  I think,  as  sug- 
gested by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  the  island 


of  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Gubi  or 
Gubin  is  the  place  from  which  hard  woods 
were  obtained.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
here  the  Egyptian  Qebti  or  Coptos  on  the 
Nile,  easily  approached  from  the  Red  Sea 
by  the  short  route  from  Kosseir.  This  route 
through  the  Wady  Hammamat  is  one  of 
the  oldest  trade  routes  in  the  wTorld,  and 
used  to  the  present  day.  Coptos  was  the 


starting-point  of  the  route, and  the  empori- 
um where  the  upper  Nile  products  of  Afri- 
can goods,  etc.,  were  gathered,  as  shown  by 
the  inscriptions  of  Una  (Dyn.  YTI.)  and 
Hamm  (Dyn.  VII.  ?)  which  describe  expe- 
ditions in  these  regions.  To  the  Chaldean 
traders,  Qebti  or  Gubi  on  the  Nile  would 
be  the  source  of  the  products,  rather  than 
the  small  port  on  the  Red  Sea  where  they 
embarked  them.  From  the  terminus  of 
the  route  on  the  sea-shore  to  Magan  or 
Sinai  was  a short  sail,  and  here  the  ves- 
sels would  be  loaded  with  the  famous 
hard  stones  diorite  and  porphyry.  The 
land  of  Mahaghahah  is  a little  difficult  to 
identify,  and  was  in  all  probability,  as  it 
was  the  land  from  which  gold  dust  w as  ob- 
tained, the  region  to  the  northeast  and 
east  of  Syria,  afterwards  the  kingdom  of 
Midian.  At  a later  period  it  seems  to 
have  embraced  much  of  the  country  be- 
tween Sinai  and  the  south  of  Palestine 
as  far  as  the  Wady-el  Areesh.  the  River 
of  Egypt.  The  inscription  very  clearly 
proves  not  only  the  existence  of  a trade, 
but  also  shows  the  route  by  which  it  was 
carried  on.  It  is  evident,  as  tin*  statue  of 
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i&  interesting  to  note  that  all  aVe  carved  or  tli^  u^lh rr<*t:  or  judgutwi.*!  The 
out  of  the  same  material,  iaknti  from  the  jpgl  N&bb,  or  NVho,  Iftjm  whom  Uoy  ktii’g: 
quarries  of  Sinai.  Thm  eiicumslahe*,  ft  <h>ri^  mums  rorr^pofithol  to  (he 

may  Ho  UmMyrht  at  lo  st.  \*u  mere  neeub-iit,  • Egyptian  T^huh.  or  Thulh.  w Um  idea- . 
bi|i  thfcf’e.Are  reason#,  for-  ascribe  surn.rO;  <iif  th^  g&tfey  AltJiOPitU 

ui£  % direct  inllnenee  to  the  teaching  of  TUi)l\i  was  Mm  insurer  or  vrefghbr,  b« 
sculptors,  prokahJj  those  of  the  watf  hut  {he  of  loathXSf^i^  urxif  &?iV 

ecee;  fcU  \o,  the  #p<)  TeUi 

On  the’  knees' of  the  siauu?  is  a plan  of  turtle  or  ‘tumpi  iu-v  the  of Vi.ih  \<  im 
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5 ft.  6 in.)  in  thickness  at  the  base,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  been  of  considerable 
height. 

The  system  of  construction  is  one  which 
shows  great  technical  skill  and  mathe- 
matical accuracy.  The  mode  of  building 
is  in  two  courses:  1.  One  round  brick 
forming  the  core,  round  which  radiate 
eight  triangular  bricks  hollowed  out  at 
the  points.  2.  Eight  triangular  bricks 
of  which  the  points  join  in  the  centre  of 
the  column,  surrounded  bv  a band  of 
curved  bricks.  By  the  alternation  of 
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courses  and  the  combination  of  the  four 
columns  in  one,  a massive  structure  is  ob- 
tained. Here,  I think,  we  may  see  the  very 
successful  attempt  of  a people  not  ac- 
quainted with  columns  to  reproduce  that 
which  they  had  seen  in  another  land, 
where  this  style  of  architecture  was  large- 
ly employed.  In  what  other  land  could 
they  have  seen  it  in  a higher  develop- 
ment than  Egypt? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  four-mem- 
bered  papyrus  columns  were  the  model 
which  they  were  attempting  to  reproduce. 

Having  considered  the  main  points  of 
the  history  and  architecture  of  this  an- 
cient Chaldean  city,  it  may  be  well  to 
study  some  of  the  features  of  the  religion, 
and  especially  that  of  the  local  god,  Nin- 
Girsu. 

Almost  every  object  on  which  Gudea 
inscribes  his  name  contains  a dedication 
to  Nin-Girsu.  He  is  called  “the  king  of 
weapons,  the  great  warrior  of  Ellila.” 
He  is  therefore,  as  the  son  of  Ellila— the 
lord  of  ghost  land — “ the  older  Bel  ” of 
the  Assyrio-Babylonian  creed,  identified 
with  Adar  or  Ninip  or  liras,  the  war  god. 


But  when  the  older  creed  of  the  Sumirian 
population  of  Babylonia  was  reformed  on 
the  basis  of  a solar  creed,  many  curious 
identifications  were  made.  The  inscrip- 
tions and  monuments  from  Telloh  enable 
us,  however,  to  ascertain  beyond  doubt 
the  nature  of  this  god.  The  name  Nin- 
Girsu  means  simply  “the  piercer  of  the 
mass,"  or  flesh,  and  to  him  the  curious 
cones,  so  many  of  which  are  found  on  the 
site,  were  dedicated.  I have  already  said 
that  the  name  of  the  city  Sippara  means 
the  city  of  the  “bright  flame,”  and  in  a 
mythological  tablet  in  the  British  Museum 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ellila  is  “the  lord  of 
the  bright  flame.”  In  many  of  the  in- 
scriptions from  Telloh  the  god  Nin-Girsu 
is  associated  with  “ the  lord  of  the  wood 
of  life.”  Taking  all  these  points  together, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying,  as  I 
did  many  years  ago,  Nin-Girsu  with  “the 
fire-god,”  and  “the  god  of  the  fire-stick  ” — 
in  fact,  the  Prometheus  of  Chaldea — and 
therefore  Sippara  becomes  the  Pyropolis 
or  fire-city  of  Chaldea.  I would  here 
make  a suggestion  (it  is  but  a suggestion) 
that  Nin-Girsu  was  the  upper  or  revolv- 
ing fire-stick — the  piercer  of  the  flesh,  or 
robber  — the  Arani  of  the  Vedas  — who 
draws  the  hidden  fire  from  the  gis-zida, 
or  “wood  of  life" — the  lower  stick  in 
which  it  lies  hidden.  To  see  this  process, 
compare  the  fire- stick  found  by  Mr.  Petrie 
at  Med u in. 

The  figures  given  on  the  opposite  page 
afford  ample  proof  of  this.  The  attitude 
of  the  god  holding  in  bis  hand  the  cone 
is  exactly  that  assumed  by'  a person  using 
the  fire-stick.  Beside  this  is  a figure  of 
the  fire  god  found  at  Khorsabad,  the  pal- 
ace of  Sargon  II.  (B. 0.722);  no  further 
demonstration  is  needed. 

Tiie  association  of  the  fire-god  with  the 
city  of  Gudea  is  of  great  importance  from 
an  archaeological  point  of  view.  To  ex- 
plain this,  I will  quote  a hymn  to  the 
fire -god  from  a ballad  in  the  British 
Museum : 

“ Tiie  fire-god,  the  prince  who  is  mighty  in  the 
l.-ind. 

The  warrior,  the  son  of  the  deep  who  is  high 
in  tiie  hind. 

0 fire-god,  by  thy  pure  fire. 

In  the  house  of  darkness  thou  makest  light; 

Thou  determined  the  destiny  of‘  ail  that  is 
culled  by  name; 

Of  bronze  and  lead  thou  art  the  weigher; 

01  silver  and  gold  thou  art  the  benefactor; 

Thou  art  lie  that  turnest  away  the  breast  of 

the  evil  man  at  night.” 
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throne,  he  says,  “then  the  city  he  made 
pure,  he  cleansed  it.”  When  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  and  deposited 
the  record,  “the  callers  of  demons,  the 
seers  of  spirits,  the  charmers,  the  wives  of 
muttering  [witches]  from  the  city  he  drove 
out.  Whoever  went  not  willingly,  by  the 
soldiers  was  expelled.”  This  shows  us 
clearly  the  primitive  age  we  have  to  deal 
with.  The  solemn  act  of  the  king  must 
be  interfered  with  by  no  muttered  charm 
or  magician's  spell.  No  evil  eye  must  be 
cast  upon  the  work.  The  king  then  de- 
scribes the  great  period  of  peace  which  he 
had  chosen  for  the  work  of  building  the 
temple.  “No  malevolent  influences  exist- 
ed, no  death  had  taken  place,  no  female 
mourner  had  caused  her  lamentation  to 
be  heard,  the  plaintiff  to  place  of  the  oath 
had  not  gone,  no  robber  to  the  house  of 
a mau  had  entered.”  It  was  a time  of 
peace ; 44  a fortu  nate  day  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.”  A calendar  which  I 
published  some  years  ago  showed  how 
this  superstition  as  to  lucky  and  unlucky 
days  affected  every  detail  of  primitive 
Babylonian  life,  and  no  doubt  Gudea  had 
examined  every  sign  and  omen  before 
undertaking  his  pious  work. 

We  have  now  the  record  of  a most 
curious  custom — a species  of  public  holi- 
day. 44  Penalties  I have  remitted,  gifts  I 
have  given.  For  seven  days  service  was 
not  exacted.  The  female  slave  has  been 
made  the  equal  of  her  mistress,  the  male 
slave  the  equal  of  his  master.  The  chief  of 
his  vassal  has  been  made  the  equal.”  This 
curious  week  of  communal  life  is  of  great 
interest,  as  it  must  be  the  survival  of  a 
very  primitive  age  indeed.  It  is,  however, 
manifestly  the  same  as  the  festival  of  the 
Sakoea,  mentioned  by  Berossus,  44  when 
for  five  days  the  masters  should  obey 
their  servants.”  It  is  to  be  noted  here  that 
the  female  slave  is  mentioned  along  with 
her  mistress,  and  before  the  male  slave 
and  his  master.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  characteristic  features  of  this 
early  civilization  of  the  Babylonians  was 
the  high  position  of  women.  The  mother 
here  is  always  represented  by  a sign  which 
means  “the  goddess  of  the  house”;  any 
sin  against  the  mother,  any  repudiation 
of  the  mother,  was  punished  by  banish- 
ment from  the  community.  These  are 
facts  which  are  evidently  indicative  of  a 
people  who  had  at  one  time  held  the  law 
of  matriarchal  descent.  In  the  hymns 
we  find  in  the  Surnirian  version  44  female 


and  male  ” the  order,  while  in  the  Semitic 
texts  it  is  “male  and  female.”  Another 
example  of  the  equality  of  women  of  a 
most  interesting  character  is  afforded  by 
this  passage.  Speaking  of  the  offerings 
to  his  statue,  the  king  says,  “The  house 
where  there  is  no  son  the  daughter  with 
new  (?)  offerings  has  entered,  before  the  ' 
face  of  the  statue  she  has  placed  them.” 
This  freedom  once  accorded  to  women  in 
the  primitive  times  was  never  withdrawn 
entirely,  and  thus  in  the  later  Babylonian 
times  we  find  women  exercising  almost 
equal  rights  with  the  men.  This  high 
position  of  woman  in  the  community  is 
another  very  distinct  mark  of  the  Tura- 
nian character  of  this  early  people,  and 
has  been  noticed  as  still  surviving  among 
the  tribes  of  Central  Asia  by  Professor 
Vamb6rv. 

The  whole  characteristic  of  this  early 
community  as  revealed  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Gudea  is  one  of  peace  and  plodding, 
self-improvement  with  no  aggressive  ele- 
ments. Only  one  war  is  recorded,  and 
that  is  against  the  national  foe,  the  land 
of  Ansan,  afterwards  the  Elamite  king- 
dom. From  the  earliest  times,  earli- 
er even  than  the  days  of  Gudea,  the 
Elamite  was  the  born  foe  of  the  people 
of  Chaldea,  and  between  them  there  was 
a never-ceasing  border  feud.  How  truly 
a hereditary  antipathy  this  was  may  be 
seen  when  the  old  native  war  becomes 
the  national  epic.  Khumbaba,  the  old 
storm-god — the  everlasting  enemy  of  the 
solar  hero— is  transformed  into  Khum- 
baba the  Elamite.  The  one  war  of  Gudea 
is  described  as  “By  arms  the  city  of  An- 
san in  the  land  of  Elam  he  has  conquered, 
its  sports  to  the  god  Nin-Girsu  he  has 
consecrated.” 

The  statues  of  Gudea.  besides  their  ar- 
tistic value,  had  a curious  religious  posi- 
tion. They  were  placed  in  the  temple  as 
an  everlasting  representation  of  the  king, 
always  to  be  before  the  god  and  remem- 
bered by  him.  Certain  offerings  were 
instituted,  “of  food,  beer,  oil,  and  meal,” 
and  under  a severe  penalty  these  were  not 
to  be  revoked.  In  another  place  we  read 
Gudea  unto  the  statue  has  given  a com- 
mand. 44  to  the  statue  of  my  king  speak 
thou.”  The  statue  was  really  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  king,  even  in  the  temple; 
it  was  like  the  Egyptian  Ka  statue  in- 
habited by  the  spirit  of  the  king,  and  fed 
by  the  Ka  offerings  made  to  it.  The 
statue  was  a most  sacred  object,  to  be  pro- 
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tected  by  all  the  laws  of  ancestor-wor- 
ship, for  thus  the  king  speaks  regarding 
it:  “Whoever  shall  transgress  my  judg- 
ments, revoke  my  gifts,  or  in  the  reci- 
tation of  my  prayers  shall  suppress  my 
name  and  insert  his  own,”  then  shall  he 
be  cursed  with  a bitter  curse. 

“Like  an  ox  shall  he  be  slain  in  the 
midst  of  his  prosperity. 

“ Like  a wild  bull  shall  he  be  felled  in 
the  fulness  of  his  strength. 

“As  for  his  throne,  may  those  even 
whom  he  has  bound  captive  overthrow  it 
in  the  dust ! 

“His  name  in  the  temple  of  his  god 
may  they  erase  from  the  tablets! 

“ May  his  god  upon  the  ruin  of  his 
country  not  look! 

“May  he  ravage  it  with  the  rains  from 
heaven ! 

“May  he  ravage  it  with  the  w a to  re  of 
the  earth ! 

“May  he  become  a man  without  a 
name! 

“May  his  princely  race  be  reduced  to 
slavery ! 

“May  this  man,  as  every  man  who 
acted  evilly  to  his  chief  under  the  vault 
of  heaven,  in  no  city  find  a resting-place  f’ 

Such  was  the  great  excommunication 
pronounced  against  any  who  injured  the 
royal  statue.  It  is  interesting  to  find  this 
curse  already  formulated  as  early  as  B.c. 
2800,  for  it  is  the  same  as  the  curse  which 
appears  on  all  the  kudurri  or  boundary 
stones  until  quite  late.  For  in  Chaldea 
cursed  indeed  was  he  who  removed  his 
neighbor's  landmark. 

I have  now  described  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  art  and  civilization  of  the  age 
of  Gudea.  Its  high  standard  is  beyond 
doubt,  and  far  distant,  as  it  is  nearly  forty- 
eight  centuries  ago;  its  progress  indicates 
long  centuries  of  previous  development — 
centuries  of  toiling,  plodding  human  be- 
ings, each  adding  its  quota  to  build  up 
this  stage  of  the  great  learning  and  wis- 
dom of  Chaldea.  Have  we  no  trace  of 
this  far-distant,  primitive  age? 

First,  we  must  consider  the  few  in- 
scriptions of  an  age  immediately  preced- 
ing that  of  Gudea.  Of  these  we  have 
already  mentioned  the  inscriptions  of  Ur- 
baliu.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  in- 
scriptions of  Dungi.  his  successor;  these 
are  chiefly  confined  to  small  amulet  tab- 
lets of  black  stone  which  bear  the  in- 
scription, “For  the  lord  Nin-Girsu,  the 
powerful  warrior  of  Ellila,  for  his  king 


Dungi,  the  powerful  hero- king  of  Ur, 
king  of  Sumir  and  Akkad,  the  temple  of 
Eninnu,  his  favourite  temple,  has  built.” 
The  importance  of  this  inscription  is  in 
the  statement  of  the  fact  that  about  a 
century  or  so  before  this  time,  the  kings 
of  Ur,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  held 
sway  over  Sippara,  and  that  at  this  early 
period  Babylonia  was  divided  into  the  two 
provinces  of  Sumir  and  Akkad,  or  North 
and  South  Babylonia. 

It  is  now  time  to  describe  some  dis- 
coveries which  carry  us  back  to  a very 
remote  antiquity.  In  one  angle  of  the 
palace  (X),  at  a considerable  depth,  the  ex- 
plorer came  upon  the  remains  of  an  older 
palace,  the  walls  of  which  ran  some  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  building  of 
Gudea,  and  were  manifestly  the  remains 
of  a much  older  edifice.  The  bricks  were 
larger  than  those  of  Gudea,  and  are  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  Urbaliu.  So 
this  was  the  older  palace.  Still  more  as- 
tonishing was  the  discovery  that  this  wall 
terminated  in  a small  stepped  brick  pyra- 
mid, a form  of  construction  hardly  ex- 
pected in  Babylonia. 

In  other  portions  of  the  mounds  dis- 
coveries were  made  of  monuments  of  a 
far  more  archaic  type,  indicating  an  oc- 
cupation of  the  site  at  a very  early  period. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  stela 
of  the  vultures.  H#re  we  see  the  battle- 
field with  the  slain,  the  burial  of  the 
dead  in  a huge  tumulus,  and  the  vultures- 
tearing  limb  from  limb  the  carcasses  of 
the  slain.  The  work  is  of  the  most  strange- 
ly archaic  type,  differing  greatly  from  the 
work  of  the  age  of  Gudea. 

It  is  on  paleographical  grounds  that 
we  are  best  able  to  ascertain  approximate- 
ly the  date  of  these  remarkable  monu- 
ments. The  earliest  records  of  which  we 
know  the  date  are  the  mace-head  and 
seals  of  Sargon  of  Agade,  B.c.  3800.  In 
these  remarkable  antiquities  we  have  the 
writing  already  assuming  the  wedge 
shape,  whereas  in  these  inscriptions  it  is 
distinctly  linear,  and  the  art  of  the  seals 
is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  sculptures. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  we  must  assign 
these  monuments  to  an  age  prior  to  that 
of  the  great  Semitic  hero.  King  Sargon, 
therefore  certainly  to  a period  of  some 
four  thousand  years  before  our  era. 

Y"et  even  at  that  remote  age  civilization 
was  not  in  its  childhood.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  how,  in  the  age  of  Gudea,  the 
arts  of  utility,  metal-working,  sculpture. 
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CAPTAIN  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  AT  TOULON. 


BY  GERMAIN  BAPST. 


IN  the  early  days  of  September,  1793, 
France  was  attacked  on  every  side, 
and  a third  of  her  provinces  had  rebelled 
against  the  government  established  at 
Paris,  which  enforced  its  supremacy  by  a 
regime  carried  on  under  a reign  of  terror. 
Among  the  provinces  in  open  insurrection 
were  all  those  of  the  south.  An  army  corps 
invested  Lyons,  while  another,  after  sub- 
duing Marseilles,  marched  against  Toulon. 
This  unfortunate  city  had  risen  in  revolt 
against  the  Convention  at  the  same  time 
as  Lyons  and  Marseilles;  when  the  au- 
thorities saw  the  Republican  army,  after 
taking  Marseilles,  direct  its  steps  towards 
their  walls,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  and 
dreading  the  stern,  inflexible  vengeance 
of  the  government  commissaries,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  foreigner. 

Rear-Admiral  Trogoff  and  the  munici- 
pal officers  signed,  in  conjunction  with 
Admiral  Hood,  commanding  the  English 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  a treaty 
by  which  the  town  of  Toulon,  its  arsenals, 
forts,  and  the  French  fleet,  surrendered  to 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  it.  Once  the  English  were  inside 
Toulon,  the  town  with  its  detached  forts 
and  continuous  belt  of  bulwarks  offered  a 
formidable  position  to  attack,  and  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  reduce.  The  invading 
army  was  far  from  being  as  large  as  the 
one  which  defended  it. 

The  French  forces  were  commanded  by 
a chance  general  named  Carteaux,  who, 
after  being  a soldier,  had,  during  a seven 
years'  absence  from  the  army,  become  in 
civil  life  a portrait- painter.  His  por- 
traits, however,  were  indifferent  works  of 
art. 

As  a general,  Carteaux  was  even  worse 
than  as  a painter.  He  was  ignorant  of 
all  strategy,  and  very  narrow-minded ; the 
whole  of  his  talent  consisted  in  possess- 
ing a physique  which  might  have  served 
as  a model  for  a painter;  with  his  well- 
adjusted  white  hair,  his  regular  features, 
and  pale  complexion,  his  well  - delinea- 
ted eyebrows  and  long  black  mustaches, 
which  contrasted  with  the  whiteness  of 
his  skin,  none  better  than  he  in  the 
mythological  fetes  of  the  day  was  able  to 
impersonate  the  warrior-god  Mars. 

In  marching  upon  Toulon  his  army 
came  in  collision  with  the  British  forces 
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at  a village  called  Ollioules.  After  a 
slight  skirmish  the  Republicans  were  re- 
pulsed, and  beat  a hasty  retreat.  On 
learning  of  this  defeat,  Carteaux  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  his  troops  with  fresh 
re^-enforcements,  and  assuming  the  offen- 
sive, this  time  drove  back  the  English  and 
carried  the  village.  In  this  action  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  artillery  was  so 
seriously  wounded  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue  his  service  for  a long  time.  The 
accident  proved  a sad  loss  to  the  besie- 
ging army,  wdiich  was  thus  deprived  of 
the  man  commanding  its  principal  arm 
on  the  very  eve  of  constructing  the  bat- 
teries. Carteaux's  ignorance  was  such 
that  he  was  little  affected  by  this  mishap; 
but  the  two  representatives  of  the  people 
commissioned  to  follow  the  army  were 
deeply  concerned  as  to  the  consequences. 
On  the  same  day  they  despatched  Adju- 
tant General  Cervoni  to  Marseilles  to  as- 
certain if  he  could  not  find  in  that  town 
some  artillery  officer  of  distinction  to 
whom  might  be  intrusted  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  siege  batteries  before  Tou- 
lon. Cervoni,  while  strolling  through 
the  streets  of  the  town,  met  with  a cap- 
tain of  artillery  who  was,  like  himself 
perambulating  the  same  thoroughfares. 
This  captain  was  a Corsican  and  a com- 
patriot; his  name  was  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. He  w?as  a short,  well-proportioned 
man,  with  extremely  thin  dark  hair,  who 
w’ore  a long  cocked  hat,  not  en  bataille , 
or  frontwise,  as  represented  in  the  pic- 
tures, but  lengthwise  (i.  e.,  one  corner 
forward  and  the  other  behind),  and,  w hat 
was  most  peculiar,  it  had  twro  black  rib- 
bons which,  w'hile  the  tips  floated  in  the 
wind,  were  adjusted  in  a knot  so  as  to 
hold  the  twro  rims  of  the  corners  together. 
His  coat  wras  blue  with  velvet  facings;  his 
trousers  were  broad,  and  buttoned  on  each 
side  of  the  leg  from  waist  to  ankle,  a kind 
of  garment  then  called  a charivari  or  a 
sur-culotte;  he  had  on  small  boots  with 
yellow  leather  tops,  and  was  covered  all 
over  with  the  dust  of  the  road  along 
which  he  had  been  walking;  for  he  had 
just  arrived  from  Avignon,  whither  he 
had  escorted  a convoy  of  ammunition, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Nice.  Cervoni 
thought  that  Bonaparte  would  be  just 
the  man  so  mucli  wanted  by  the  members 
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of  the  National  Convention  delegated  to 
watch  over  the  movements  of  the  army 
before  Toulon.  Bonaparte  appeared  very 
young*:  he  was  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age;  but  it  was  stated  that,  a month 
before,  the  Republican  army  was  on  the 
point  of  beating  a retreat  in  front  of 
Avignon,  when  lie  with  two  field  pieces 
and  eighty  men  bombarded  the  town  in 
the  rear  so  effectively  that  the  inhabi- 
tants and  Federal  troops  were  overcome 
with  fright,  and,  convinced  that  they  had 
been  betrayed,  abandoned  the  place  to 
the  Republicans,  who  entered  victorious, 
thanks  to  the  boldness  and  foresight  of 
Captain  Bonaparte. 

Cervoni  invited  the  captain  to  enter  a 
cafe:  Bonaparte  accepted,  and  the  two 
men  had  a chat  over  a bowl  of  punch. 
The  young  captain  doffed  his  hat,  so  that 
his  features  were  lighted  up  by  the  blue 
flame  of  the  liquor;  his  complexion  was 
sallow  and  his  head  large,  measuring  as 
it  did  twenty-three  inches  round.  If  the 
size  of  the  skull  was  large,  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  cheek  bones  was  enormous. 
The  hair  grew  low  on  the  forehead;  the 
well-arched  brows  disclosed  large  eyes, 
sharp  as  steel,  cold,  clear,  and  piercing; 
the  aquiline  nose  was  of  the  most  delicate 
shape,  the  lower  lip  strong  and  receding, 
w*hile  the  chin  and  the  jaws  were  as  well 
developed  as  the  skull.  Later  on  Bona- 
parte lost  his  front  hair,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirty  had  a 1 ‘giant  brow  which  thought 
bowed  down/’  At  that  time  his  looks 
half  recalled  Cmsar,  and  half  the  head  of 
an  eagle.  There  was  another  noteworthy 
characteristic  in  his  person:  his  hands 
were  of  the  most  dainty  and  aristocratic 
shape,  and  almost  transparent ; but  he  took 
little  care  of  them  then. 

Cervoni  proposed  to  Bonaparte  that  he 
should  assume  command  of  the  guns  be- 
longing to  the  army  investing  Toulon, 
but  the  young  captain  declined,  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  opinion  he  entertained 
respecting  Carteaux.  Bonaparte  was  of^ 
a superior  intelligence,  and  lie  knew  it. 
He  had,  in  a measure,  long  ago  secluded 
himself  from  everybody  in  order  to  give 
himself  up  wholly  to  study ; by  that  means 
he  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge, 
and  was  even  learned,  and  in  his  view  of 
things  this  knowledge  which  he  had  gain- 
ed must  be  turned  to  good  account  as 
soon  as  the  opportunity  should  offer. 
Nor  would  such  an  opportunity  be  likely 
to  fail  him  in  a time  of  revolution  such 


as  then  prevailed ; but  lie  chose  rather  to 
select  the  right  occasion,  when  success 
and  glory  would  reward  the  venture.  He 
was  therefore  inclined  at  first  to  reject 
Cervoni’s  offer  as  not  squaring  exactly 
with  the  propitious  opening  he  had  so 
eagerly  sought;  but  Cervoni  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  insisted  in  such  warm 
terms  that  Bonaparte  finally  consented, 
and  the  following  day  they  started  off 
together. 

The  first  visit  of  the  new  commandant 
on  reaching  Ollioules,  where  the  general 
headquarters  were  established,  was  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  Salicetti 
and  Gasparin,  when  they  at  once  handed 
Bonaparte  his  commission  as  chief  officer 
of  the  siege  train.  He  then  called  on 
General  Carteaux,  a giant  six  feet  high, 
all  begiltand  bepl uined. who  looked  down 
on  the  little  captain  of  artillery,  with  his 
sombre  dress  devoid  of  trappings  and  all 
threadbare.  The  general,  however,  in- 
vited Bonaparte  to  dine  with  him,  and  to 
be  present  afterwards  at  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  entire  British  fleet.  As  soon 
as  they  had  got  through  the  meal,  Car- 
teaux sallied  forth  in  great  pomp  with 
the  two  representatives,  and  led  Bona- 
parte to  a half-thrown  up  battery  where  a 
few  gunners  were  preparing  some  red- 
hot  cannon-balls  on  a gridiron  borrowed 
from  a neighboring  pothouse  kitchen. 

“Is  that  the  battery  with  which  you 
are  going  to  burn  the  enemy's  ships?" 
inquired  Bonaparte. 

“Yes,  young  man;  wait  a bit,  and 
you'll  see.” 

Bonaparte  at  once  realized  that  any- 
thing lie  might  say  to  demonstrate  the 
absurdity  of  the  attempt  would  fall  short 
of  the  result  itself,  so  he  held  his  peace 
and  awaited  the  first  shot.  The  cannon- 
ball was  fired,  but  instead  of  lodging 
among  the  shipping,  it  did  not  go  half- 
way from  the  battery  to  the  sea,  and 
came  down  in  a sandy  soil,  scattering  a 
mound  of  dust.  The  representatives  then 
saw  that  the  battery,  which  might  carry 
a projectile  400  fathoms,  was  firing  by 
Carteaux's  order  at  an  object  upwards  of 
1200  fathoms  away.  It  was  not  by  such 
means  that  the  opposing  forces  could  be 
destroyed,  and  the  English  might  con- 
tinue a long  time  to  hold  the  sea  and  the 
roadstead  of  Toulon  without  any  uneasi- 
ness. 

Carteaux  was  himself  convinced  that 
something  better  might  possibly  be  at- 
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tempted.  He  thereupon  summoned  a 
council  of  war.  Bonaparte,  unfolding 
the  maps,  explained  that  Toulon  having 
an  extensive  roadstead  which  communi- 
cated with  the  sea,  the  strength  of  the 
place  lay  in  the  support  it  received  from 
the  fleet  occupying  the  roadstead,  and  able 
to  introduce  from  the  maiu  all  sorts  of 
supplies  in  men,  victuals,  and  ammuni- 
tion; that  in  consequence  the  first  aim  of 
the  besiegers  should  be  to  prevent  those 
communications;  Toulon,  reduced  to  its 
own  unaided  efforts,  and  cut  off  from  the 
open  sea,  would  soon  be  forced  to  capitu- 
late. Bending  over  the  chart,  and  point- 
ing out  the  culminating  brow  of  a prom- 
ontory which  commanded  the  roadstead 
and  the  town,  he  insisted  that  that  was  the 
spot  whereon  a gigantic  battery  should  be 
erected,  with  the  double  object  of  render- 
ing the  roadstead  untenable  and  sweep- 
ing the  front  of  the  port  and  the  out- 
works. Then  raising  his  voice,  he  ex- 
claimed, “C'est  1&  qu'est  Toulon!” — an 
elliptical  phrase  which  literally  signifies 
“Toulon  is  on  that  spot,”  while  meta- 
phorically it  implied  that  Toulon  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  held  that 
commanding  position.  Carteaux,  who  had 
not  understood  a word  in  Bonaparte's 
chain  of  reasoning,  said,  in  a low  voice,  to 
his  neighbor,  “That’s  a smart  chap  who 
doesn’t  know  much  about  geography;  he 
mistakes  a mountain  for  a city.”  Car- 
teaux had  taken  Bonaparte's  exclama- 
tion in  its  literal  sense.  Fortunately, 
Gasparin  and  Salicetti  had  more  lucidity 
of  mind,  and  they  at  once  asked  Bona- 
parte to  draw  up  a report,  which  they 
transmitted  to  Carnot  in  Paris,  while  they 
demanded  the  recall  of  Carteaux.  Mean- 
while the  latter  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  which  numbered  little  over 
12,000  fighting  men,  with  some  ten  large- 
sized pieces,  to  attack  one  of  the  most 
formidable  strongholds  of  Europe.  As 
on  the  following  day  Bonaparte  eagerly 
pressed  Carteaux  to  have  the  infantry 
occupy  the  position  he  had  pointed  out 
the  previous  evening  for  setting  up  the 
first  battery,  the  general  rejoined,  “You 
may  rest  assured  that  when  I think  fit  to 
dislodge  the  enemy,  they  will  go.”  Do 
what  he  could,  Bonaparte  was  unable  to 
persuade  his  superior  ; and  unfortunately 
the  importance  of  occupying  this  point, 
which  he  had  seen  at  a glance,  became 
also  apparent  to  the  English,  so  that  they 
took  up  a position  on  the  height,  and  not 
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being  molested,  were  enabled  in  a very 
short  time  to  erect  a formidable  fortress 
there,  armed  with  masses  of  cannon.  The 
place  might  have  been  carried  by  surprise 
before  the  existence  of  those  works;  now 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a regular  siege 
of  the  redoubt,  a thing  Bonaparte  set 
about  doing,  as  he  received  from  Mar- 
seilles and  Nice  the  large-sized  guns  he 
had  demanded.  The  English  at  that  time 
considered  the  position  impregnable,  so 
lavish  had  they  been  in  accumulating  the 
means  of  defence;  they  called  it  “Little 
Gibraltar,”  and  said  their  general,  Lord 
Wood,  “If  the  French  take  my  Little 
Gibraltar,  well  — I’ll  become  a Jacobin 
like  them.” 

Bonaparte’s  batteries  soon  attacked  Lit- 
tle Gibraltar,  which  did  not  fail  to  reply, 
the  advantage  of  position,  numbers,  and 
guns  belonging  to  the  English.  One 
day  the  firing  became  terribly  sharp. 
There  were  scarcely  enough  hands  to 
work  the  pieces.  Bonaparte  was  there. 
He  took  the  sponge  dropped  by  one  of 
the  gunners,  whose  legs  had  been  shot 
away,  and  until  dusk  replaced  the  wound- 
ed man.  The  soldier  w hom  he  replaced 
had  the  itch,  and  the  sponge  Bonaparte 
handled  gave  him  that  disease,  which  he 
had  a long  time,  and  from  which  he  still 
suffered  when  he  was  First  Consul. 

But  Little  Gibraltar  was  not  the  only 
point  he  assailed.  Bonaparte  threw  up 
other  batteries  to  reduce  other  forts. 
During  the  attacks  and  in  the  discussions 
at  the  council  of  war  he  did  not  fail  to 
win  such  great  authority  that  Carteaux 
one  day  grew  jealous,  and  even  com- 
plained of  him  to  his  wife.  Madame  Car- 
teaux, who  was  fairly  pretty,  and  more 
astute  than  her  husband,  replied:  “Let 
that  young  man  do  his  work;  he  knowTs 
more  than  you,  asks  for  nothing,  ren- 
ders an  account  of  everything  to  you. 
The  glory  remains  for  you.  If  he  makes 
any  mistakes,  they  will  be  imputed  to 
himself.”  Carteaux  turned  the  advice 
to  good  account,  for  every  time  Bona- 
parte opened  a new  battery  the  general 
wrote  to  the  Convention  that  he  alone 
had  constructed  these  works,  and  in  none 
of  his  reports  is  the  name  of  the  officer 
who  planned  and  executed  everything 
even  once  mentioned.  Nor  wfas  Carteaux 
satisfied  in  leaving  Bonaparte’s  name 
out  of  his  reports.  He  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  some  blunder  the  whole  effect 
of  the  work  and  combinations  of  the 
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young  officer.  One  day  Bonaparte  went 
to  Marseilles  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
in  the  arsenal  some  large  sized  pieces 
which  he  required  for  several  new  bat- 
teries. Carteaux  availed  himself  of  this 
temporary  absence  to  disarm  and  aban- 
don a position  whence  the  artillery  did 
the  greatest  harm  to  the  enemy's  fleet 
and  prevented  its  vessels  from  leaving 
the  basins  of  the  fort.  He  alleged  that 
the  English  floating- batteries  and  gun- 
boats were  coming  in  great  masses  to 
storm  this  redoubt,  and  that  too  many 
lives  were  being  sacrificed.  In  the  even- 
ing Bonaparte  learned  the  fact;  lie  at 
once  hastened  round  to  see  Gasparin  the 
representative,  convinced  him,  and  cer- 
tain of  being  sustained,  caused  all  the 
guns  and  mortars  to  be  replaced  in  posi- 
tion, and  brought  back  the  gunners  to 
their  post.  Within  forty -eight  hours 
after,  Bonaparte  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  those  very  guns  disable  or  sink 
two  English  vessels.  It  is  this  battery, 
which  was  built  on  the  edge  of  the  har- 
bor, that  figures  in  the  drawing  accom- 
panying this  article.  Commandant  Bo- 
naparte is  represented  in  the  act  of 
estimating  the  strength  of  the  attacking 
gun-boats  and  floating- batteries.  This 
yet  unpublished  drawing  was  made  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Toulon,  by  a young  deaf- 
mute  artist  of  the  name  of  Paul  Gr4- 
goire,  who  afterwards  acquired  a certain 
reputation  at  Lyons.  To  him  should  be 
ascribed  the  invention  of  a peculiar 
kind  of  velvet,  which  has  since  borne 
his  name. 

The  demand  that  Carteaux  should  be 
recalled,  which  Gasparin  renewed  almost 
regularly  at  the  same  time  that  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  famous  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  the  reports  and  projects  of 
Bonaparte,  was  finally  well  received. 
Unfortunately  the  committee  sent  another 
commander  in  his  place,  General  Doppet, 
who  was  not  a painter,  like  his  predeces- 
sor, but  a doctor.  He  had  practised  in  the 
mountains  of  Savoy  for  many  years,  and 
earned  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  by 
his  care  and  ministrations,  so  that  when 
the  national  guards  of  Savoy  had  to 
elect  their  chief,  they  chose  Doppet,  and 
this  was  his  first  appearance  as  a soldier. 
If  better  instructed  than  Carteaux,  he  was 
no  better  acquainted  with  military  mat- 
ters. One  day,  without  any  one  know- 
ing why,  a fight  took  place  between  the 
French  outposts  and  the  enemy's  skir- 


mishers. Re-enforcements  arrived,  and 
the  action  became  general.  Doppet,  being 
apprised  of  the  fact,  ordered  Bonaparte 
to  direct  the  attack.  The  gunners  had 
already  driven  back  the  foe,  and  were 
following  up  their  advantage,  when,  just 
as  they  were  about  to  storm  Little  Gi- 
braltar and  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  position,  Doppet,  at  sight  of  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp  who  was  killed  near 
him,  ordered  the  retreat.  For  the  second 
time  Little  Gibraltar  was  lost  by  incom- 
petency. Bonaparte,  who  was  wounded, 
hastened,  with  his  face  covered  with  blood, 
towards  the  general-in-chief,  and  in  a fit 
of  anger  exclaimed,  in  the  presence  of 
his  whole  staff,  “The  fool  who  ordered 
the  retreat  has  lost  us  Toulop !” 

Finally  Doppet  was  in  turn  recalled, 
and  the  brave  Dugommier  sent  to  take 
command  of  the  army,  wfhile  a certain 
number  of  troops  were  told  off  to  re  en- 
force the  besiegers,  whose  battalions  were 
thus  doubled  in  a short  time.  In  send- 
ing a new  general-in-chief,  a general  of 
division,  Jean  Dutheil.  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  artillery ; he  was  an  old 
man,  in  active  service  since  1747,  a prey 
to  the  gout,  but  was  not  devoid  of  judg- 
ment. As  he  found  nothing  to  gainsay 
in  anything  Bonaparte  had  done,  he  had 
the  young  officer  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand to  himself,  and  relied  on  him  for 
all  the  services,  so  that  Bonaparte  re- 
tained the  direction  of  the  batteries.  He 
caused  fresh  ones  to  be  constructed,  in 
order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  even  threw  up  one  at  pistol  shot 
from  one  of  the  most  important  forts, 
that  of  Malbousquet.  The  day  this  bat- 
tery was  unmasked  it  was  swept  by  a 
dreadful  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  more 
than  half  the  gunners  had  to  be  carried 
off  dead  or  wounded.  The  following 
morning  it  was  difficult  to  find  men  of 
good  will  to  man  the  pieces.  Bona- 
parte, noticing  their  hesitation,  exclaim- 
ed, “ Henceforth  that  raised  work  shall 
be  called  la  batterie  des  homines  san $ 
peur — the  battery  of  the  fearless  ones. 
At  once  all  the  gunners  rushed  forward 
to  be  sent  there;  they  had  to  be  picked 
out.  Bonaparte  led  them  to  their  post, 
regulated  the  firing,  and  remained  while 
the  first  shots  were  tried:  then,  having 
an  order  to  dictate,  he  called  for  some 
one  to  act  as  secretary.  A sergeant  of 
infantry,  who  was  in  attendance  with  his 
picket,  came  forward;  Bonaparte  bid  him 
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sit  down  on  the  ground  and  write.  The 
man  had  scarcely  begun  when  a cannon- 
ball came  along,  casting  up  a heap  of 
gravel  over  officer,  sergeant,  and  paper; 
the  sergeant  shook  himself,  and  laughing, 
said,  “So  much  the  better;  we  shall  need 
no  blotting-paper.”  Bonaparte  asked  the 
man  his  name:  it  was  Junot,  the  future 
Due  d’Abrantes. 

This  battery  proved  a source  of  much 
annoyance  to  the  English,  who  one  morn- 
ing rushed  out  upon  it  in  large  numbers, 
took  it  by  storm,  drove  back  the  French, 
and  spiked  the  guns.  They  were  prepar- 
ing to  modify  the  epaulements  so  as  to 
turn  the  works  upon  the  Republicans, 
but  the  gunners  in  their  flight  raised  the 
alarm  on  every  side.  Soon  a column  led 
on  by  Cervoni  rushed  forward  to  the  at- 
tack in  front,  while  Dugommier  hastened 
to  the  rescue  on  the  right  flank;  Bona- 
parte, who  was  more  to  the  south,  at  a 
battery  directed  against  Little  Gibraltar, 
was  no  sooner  made  aware  of  the  turn 
things  had  taken  than  he  rallied  all  the 
men  he  could  spare  around  him,  and  at 
once  advanced  on  his  side  so  as  to  take 
the  English  in  the  rear.  The  enemy  were 
soon  surrounded,  and  1500  of  them,  among 
whom  was  General  O’Hara,  had  to  lay 
down  their  arms. 

Night  and  day  the  work  of  investment 
went  on,  and  the  cannon  did  not  cease 
an  instant.  But  the  young  commander 
was  exhausted;  he  scarcely  found  time 
to  sleep.  In  the  early  days  of  the  siege 
he  was  both  commander  of  the  artillery 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  works  of  in- 
vestment, personally  attending  to  every- 
thing. Luckily  within  the  fortnight  Ma- 
rescot  had  arrived  and  directed  the  min- 
ers; but  the  service  of  the  guns  remained 
exceedingly  hard,  for  Bonaparte  was  not 
seconded. 

* At  the  back  of  the  report  on  the  service 
of  the  artillery  drawn  up  by  Bonaparte, 
under  date  of  December  7 and  8,  1793, 
Division  General  Dutheil  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“Citizen  Minister, I cannot  too  often  reiter- 
ate the  need  we  have  of  superior  officers.  My 
comrade  Bonaparte  and  myself  will  all  tlie 
more  easily  succumb  as  I cannot  mount  a 
horse  nor  walk.  My  only  resource  now  is  to 
be  carried  into  the  batteries.  So  far  all  goes 
on  well.” 

This  letter  has  never  been  published. 
The  original  is  preserved  with  the  report 
in  the  archives  of  the  War  Office  at  Paris, 


in  Bonaparte’s  own  dossier,  or  file  of  pa- 
pers, which  is  communicated  to  no  one. 

It  is  a most  significant  document,  inas- 
much as  it  shows  to  those  who  have  de- 
nied the  important  part  taken  by  Bona- 
parte at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  that  he 
directed  the  artillery  all  the  time.  Nor 
were  Dutheil  and  Bonaparte  alone  over- 
come with  fatigue.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  also  fell  ill,  and  Gasparin 
died  of  prostration.  Freron,  Barras,  and 
the  younger  Robespierre  were  sent  to  re- 
place him.  The  younger  Robespierre  soon 
realized  that  the  success  of  the  siege  rested 
almost  entirely  with  Bonaparte  ; hence- 
forth he  protected  and  upheld  him  against 
the  envious  and  the  ignorant,  as  Gasparin 
had  done. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  finish 
with  Toulon.  On  the  15th  and  16th 
Bonaparte  opened  an  uninterrupted  lire 
from  all  the  batteries  surrounding  Little 
Gibraltar  upon  that  position,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  the  French  troops 
rushed  to  the  assault,  with  Dugommier 
and  Bonaparte  at  their  head.  The  de- 
fence was  a stubborn  one.  The  English 
shot  mowed  down  whole  files  of  the 
French  soldiery,  but  after  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  the  Republicans  entered  on 
every  side,  and  the  garrison  surrendered. 
During  the  fight  Bonaparte  was  wound- 
ed by  an  English  gunner,  who  drove  a 
lance  through  his  thigh,  and  he  retained 
the  mark  of  the  wound  all  his  life.  When 
the  post-mortem  examination  of  his  body 
was  made  at  St.  Helena,  the  traces  of  the 
wound  received  in  his  younger  days  were 
clearly  visible.  Bonaparte,  who  made 
sure  that  Little  Gibraltar  would  be  taken 
by  storm,  at  once  set  about  turning  this 
advantage  against  the  English.  In  the 
parallel  surrounding  that  fort  he  accu- 
mulated sacks  of  earth,  fascines,  and  ga- 
bions in  large  quantity,  and  in  the  re- 
serve park  of  his  batteries  carefully 
stored  thirty  large -sized  mortars  with 
their  charges  and  projectiles.  He  hoped 
in  a few  hours  by  means  of  his  fascines 
and  gabions  to  be  able  to  convert  Little 
Gibraltar  from  a battery  of  defence  into 
a most  terrible  battery  of  mortars  direct- 
ed against  the  British  squadron,  which 
was  still  anchored  at  Toulon.  The  east 
wind  blew  violently,  preventing  the  ships 
from  leaving  port  and  reaching  the  open 
sea.  If  the  wind  continued  to  blow  for 
a few  hours  his  platforms  and  parapets 
would  be  achieved,  the  mortars  placed  in 
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position,  and  the  enemy’s  vessels  sunk  by 
his  incendiary  bombs.  He  pressed  on  the 
work  with  impatient  eagerness;  but, alas, 
in  less  than  an  hour  the  wind  changed,  and 
the  English  clapped  their  hands.  The  sea 
was  open  to  them ; they  could  escape ; and 
Bonaparte  viewTed  with  rage  in  his  heart 
the  vessels  he  hoped  to  destroy  sail  out 
of  port  before  his  eyes.  As  soon  as  the 
British  generals  and  admirals  at  Toulon 
learned  that  Little  Gibraltar  was  taken 
they  decided  to  abandon  the  city. 

On  the  17tli  they  withdrew  their  troops 
from  all  the  forts  and  advanced  works, 
and  embarked  on  board  their  own  vessels 
and  on  part  of  those  in  the  port. 

About  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  the  French  battered  down  the  gates 
of  Toulon  with  axes  and  entered  the  town. 
A deathlike  stillness  had  replaced  the  un- 
wonted animation  of  the  previous  even- 
ing, with  its  crowds  and  harrowing 
scenes;  so  still,  in  fact,  was  the  place  that 
the  Republicans  thought  they  were  in- 
vading a deserted  city — a sort  of  Pompeii 
taken  by  storm.  But  soon  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  reached  the  town- 
hall,  and  their  first  care  was  to  institute 
domiciliary  visits  and  to  begin  the  execu- 
tions; these  were  numerous  and  horrible. 
Marshal  Marmont,  then  a lieutenant  of 
artillery,  who  witnessed  the  blood-curdling 
scenes,  relates  that  Bonaparte  was  happy 
enough  to  wrest  from  death  several  of 
the  wretches  dragged  before  the  military 
platoons. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  General 
Dutheil  wrote  the  following  letter*  to  the 
Minister  of  War: 

“Toulon  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Republic. 
The  public  voice  will  inform  you  what  I must 
refrain  from  saying  respecting  the  artillery, 
but  I must  tell  you  that  there  was  not  a sol- 
dier but  was  a hero,  the  officers  setting  them 
an  example.  I fail  in  expressions  to  depict  the 
merit  of  Bonaparte.  A great  deal  of  science, 
as  much  intelligence,  and  too  much  bravery; 
such  is  a faint  sketch  of  the  virtues  of  this  rare 
officer.  It  rests  with  you,  Minister,  to  retain 
them  for  the  glory  of  the  Republic. 

“The  General  of  Division.” 

The  following  day  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  appointed  General;  but  three 
years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  his  genius 

* This  letter,  like  the  preceding  one,  has  never 
appeared  in  print;  it  is  preserved  in  the  archives  at 
the  War  Department,  which  are  not  accessible  to  the 
public. 


found  a field  sufficiently  ample  to  bring 
forth  what  was  eventually  known  as 
Lodi,  Castiglione,  Areola,  and  Rivoli. 

After  a lapse  of  twenty -five  years,  Napo- 
leon, a prisoner  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena, 
was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  before 
leaving  this  world  was  fain  to  afford  by 
his  last  will  and  testament  a proof  of 
gratitude,  if  not  to  those  who  patronized 
him  in  his  youthful  days,  at  least  to  their 
children  or  grandchildren. 

On  April  24,  1821,  he  dictated  to  the 
great  Marshal  Bertrand  a codicil  to  his 
will,  wherein  it  is  said  that  he  “bequeath- 
ed to  the  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  Dutheil, 
great  nephew  of  bis  general  at  Toulon,  a 
sum  of  100,000  francs. 

“2.  To  the  son  of  General  Dugommier, 
100,000  francs.  Under  his  orders  we  di- 
rected that  siege,  and  commanded  the  ar- 
tillery j it  is  a token  of  remembrance  in 
return  for  the  marks  of  esteem  and  af- 
fection which  were  shown  us  by  that  in- 
trepid general. 

“3.  To  the  son  of  Deputy  Gasparin, 
100,000  francs,  for  having  protected  and 
sanctioned  by  his  authority  the  plan  we 
gave,  and  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  that  town.  Gasparin  by  his  influence 
sheltered  us  from  the  persecutions  inci- 
dent to  the  ignorance  of  the  military  staffs 
that  commanded  the  army  prior  to  Du- 
gommiers  arrival. 

“4.  One  hundred  thousand  francs  to 
the  widow  and  grandson  of  Muironv  (one 
of  the  artillery  officers  he  had  had  under 
his  orders  at  Toulon,  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond,  and  wTho  was  killed  by  his  side  at 
the  bridge  of  Areola). 

Already  when  he  was  Emperor,  with- 
out retaining  any  spite  against  Carteaux 
for  his  stupidity,  at  the  death  of  the  latter 
he  had  granted  a pension  of  6000  francs 
to  his  widow,  and  a like  annuity  to 
Robespierre's  sister. 

It  is  useless  to  state  that  all  those  who 
served  beside  him  in  that  siege  received, 
like  Marmont  and  Junot,  the  title  of  duke, 
or  a marshal's  baton,  or  at  least  the  stars 
of  a division  general. 

This  is  interesting  to  recall,  as  it  tends 
to  prove, contrary  to  what  has  been  written 
by  certain  authors— especially  M.  Taine, 
who  failed  to  understand  Napoleon's 
character  and  the  nature  of  his  genius — 
that  Bonaparte  knew  how  to  remember, 
and  that  lie  never  once  forgot  the  services 
which  others  had  rendered  to  him. 
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TIIE  DUTCH  INFLUENCE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 


FOUR  years  ago  it  was  proposed  by 
a cosmopolitan  New-Englander,  the 
Hon.  S.  R.  Thayer,  American  Minister  at 
the  Hague,  to  erect  at  Delfshaven  some 
durable  memorial  in  recognition  of  Dutch 
hospitality  to  the  Pilgrims  while  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  ungracious  criticism  of  a 
denominational  newspaper  it  was  inti- 
mated that  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  had 
no  call  to  erect  such  a memorial  any- 
where in  Holland.  Such  “hospitality” 
was  unsuspected  at  the  time,  and  it  “lias 
taken  near  two  centuries  and  three-quar- 
ters to  discover  it.” 

The  condition  of  a majority  of  the 
English  refugees  for  conscience1  sake  in 
the  Dutch  land  of  liberty  was  one  of  pov- 
erty and  obscurity.  In  England  most  of 
them  had  been  farm  laborers  or  mechan- 
ics. In  Leyden  the  rank  and  file  of 
John  Robinson’s  congregation  probably 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  socialhr  with 
the  hundreds  of  other  Englishmen — uni- 
versity students,  merchants,  military  men 
— then  dwelling  also  in  “ye  goodly  and 
pleasante  citie.”  Their  settlement  and 
church  in  Robinson's  house  along  Clock 
Alley  were  modest  enough,  but  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  English  families 
were  gathered  in  the  other  English 
church,  Rev.  Robert  Durie  pastor,  whose 
house  of  worship  was  next  door  to  their 
own.  We  have  read  well  the  records 
in  the  city  archives  of  Leyden,  and 
along  with  the  names  in  Dutch  spelling 
of  these  future  beginners  of  ATew  Eng- 
land there  is  a pathetic  monotony  of  saai- 
i oerker,  baeywerker , bi'ouwersknect  ,hand- 
schoenmaker , bombas ijmcerker , wolcam- 
mer,  hoedenmaker , etc.  That  is,  they 
were  workers  in  or  makers  of  serge,  baize, 
gloves,  hats,  clocks,  kegs,  stockings,  pumps: 
or  they  were  dyers,  coopers,  brewers,  ser- 
vants, etc.,  with  whom  the  richer  folks 
belonging  to  the  English  and  Scottish 
churcli  in  the  great  city  of  Leyden  had 
little  in  common.  The  Separatists  were 
therefore  thrown  all  the  more  closely 
with  their  Dutch  fellow-Calvinists  of  like 
social  rank.  Not  only  were  their  leaders 
facile  in  speaking  and  reading  the  Dutch 
vernacular,  but  probably  one-half  of  the 
Plymouth  settlers  were  born  in  Leyden, 
and  picked  up  Dutch  just  as  the  offspring 
of  aliens  among  us  imbibe  American  Eng- 
lish. 


Despite  their  occasional  poverty  from 
lack  of  employment,  the  Separatists  were 
treated  well,  and  richly  enjoyed  the  vital 
freedom  they  lacked  in  England.  It  is 
to  their  condition  that  every  one  of  the 
plaintive  references  to  their  life  in  the 
republic,  and  found  in  the  writings  of 
Winslow,  Bradford,  and  others,  refer.  Al- 
ways in  speaking  of  “ ye  Low-Cuntries  in 
which  they  had  lived,1'  their  words  are 
those  of  praise.  Hear  what  Bradford,  in 
the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
says  in  his  letter  (dated  in  old  style)  of 
March  19,  1627,  to  the  Dutch  at  New  Am- 
sterdam : 

“ Now,  forasmuch  as  this  [alliance  be- 
tween England  and  Holland  against  Spain, 
their  common  foe]  is  sufiicient  to  unite  us 
together  in  love  and  good  neighborhood 
in  all  our  dealings;  yet  are  many  of  us 
tied  by  the  good  and  courteous  entreaty 
[treatment]  which  we  have  found  in  your 
country,  having  lived  there  many  years 
with  freedom  and  good  content,  as  many 
of  our  friends  do  to  this  day;  for  which 
we  are  bound  to  be  thankful  and  our  chil- 
dren after  us,  and  shall  never  forget,  the 
same,  but  shall  heartily  desire  your  good 
and  prosperity  as  our  own  forever.'1  Still 
again  Bradford  wrote  from  Plymouth, 
October  1,  1627:  44  Acknowledging  our- 
selves tied  in  a strict  obligation  unto  your 
country  and  state  for  the  good  entertain- 
ment and  free  liberty  which  we  had,  and 
our  brethren  and  countrymen  yet  there 
have  and  do  enjoy,  under  your  most  hon- 
orable Lords  and  States.11 

The  unmistakable  feelings  of  the  Pil- 
grims themselves  are  here  expressed  at  a 
time  when  Plymouth  had  many  remind- 
ers of  the  land  and  the  city,  “which  had 
been,"  as  Bradford  still  later  wrote,  44  their 
resting  place  near  12  years,”  44  fair  and 
bewtifull,"  44  of  a sweete  situation.”  No- 
where on  the  map  of  the  United  States 
does  one  find  the.  name  of  Scrooby,  Baw- 
try,  or  Austerfield,  but  at  Plymouth  the 
oldest  thoroughfare  in  New  England  is 
appropriately  named  Leyden  Street.  Here 
in  1630,  when  the  Pilgrim  rill  of  immigra- 
tion--almost  wholly  from  Leyden — had 
ceased,  while  the  Puritan  flood  had  begun, 
were  many  proofs  that  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England,  like  those  of  New  Nether- 
land,  had  come  directly,  not  from  Great 
Britain,  but  from  Holland.  Some  of  the 
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tangible  evidences  were  Dutch  seeds, 
books,  provisions — food  for  body  and  mind 
— Dutch  ovens,  cradles,  furniture,  tools, 
and  hardware  of  all  sorts,  especially  of  the 
Delft  sort  (such  as  saved  the  Mayfloicer 
from  going  to  pieces  during  a storm  at 
sea,  as  Bradford  tells),  military  gear  and 
equipment,  clothing,  books  printed  on 
Dutch  presses,  spinning-wheels,  and  kitch- 
en implements.  These  were  things  seen 
and  temporal,  capable  of  preservation  in 
a museum.  In  additioii  there  w ere  reali- 
ties not  tangible,  but  as  traceable  as  wa- 
ter-marks in  paper.  Distinctively  Dutch 
influences  in  the  primal  basic  life  of  New 
England  are  clear  to  the  unprejudiced 
student. 

In  this  paper  we  shall  pass  over  the 
political  influences,  of  which  we  have 
elsewhere  written,*  and  glance  at  the 
procedure  of  these  men  of  “distinctive 
America  ” in  things  social. 

There  are  good  reasons,  other  than  re- 
ligious, why  these  Englishmen  who  had 
lived  or  had  been  born  in  the  Dutch  Re- 
public departed  at  so  many  points  from 
ancestral  precedents,  and  followed  lines 
of  development  distinct  from  those  of 
their  countrymen  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  not  excepting  those  south  of  Del- 
aware Bay. 

Coming  from  the  land  of  feudal  hold- 
ings, manors,  primogeniture,  and  entail, 
they  at  once  abolished  these  and  other 
features  and  relics  of  feudal  society,  and 
distributed  property,  when  no  will  had 
been  made,  equally  among  the  intestate 
owner's  children.  In  this  radical  pro- 
cedure were  they  acting,  as  Bradford  in 
his  history,  quoting  a Dutch  law-book, 
says  they  did  in  their  marriage  customs, 
“ according  to  ye  laudable  custome  of  ye 
Low-Cuntries  *’?  Or  were  they  “revert- 
ing,'' like  academic  students,  to  the  prim- 
itive Germanic  system  of  towns  (fi/m, 
ton)  and  common  lands?  Bradford,  who 
was  the  chief  statesman  of  the  Plymouth 
men,  as  Brewster  was  the  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  guide,  remarks  with  practi- 
cal wisdom  on  marriage  as  being  that 
upon  which  “ many  questions  aboute  in- 
heritances doe  depemle."  Whom  did 
they  followr,  the  ancient  funnel's  in  the 
“ mark  ” of  Tacitus'  time,  or  those  of  the 
seventeenth  century  whom  they  saw  be- 
fore their  eyes  in  the  various  United 

* The  Influence  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  mak  ing 
of  the  English  Commonwealth  and  the  American 
Republic . Boston:  1801. 


Suites  of  Netherlands  If  the  founders  of 
New”  England  were  acquainted  with  the 
primitive  Teutonic  social  order,  they 
have  most  skilfully  concealed  their  er- 
udition. 

Rather,  is  it  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  followed  the  precedent 
they  had  seen  in  “ye  Low’- Cun  tries,”  in 
which  were  the  common  acres,  pastures, 
forests,  to  w hich  daily  issued,  out  of  the 
town  or  dorp,  boers  or  farmers,  shep- 
herds, swine  and  cattle,  for  work  and 
food?  These  things  in  the  late  six- 
teenth and  early  seventeenth  centuries 
were  not  matters  of  antiquity  or  archae- 
ology. They  were  .right  before  the  eyes 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  English  folk 
dwelling  in  the  DutcirRepublic. 

Wherever  the  Dutch  farmers  in  Amer- 
ica who  refused  to  live  under  the  semi- 
feudal  patroons  made  their  settlements 
they  discarded  the  artificial  un-Nether- 
landish  system  of  patroons  and  manors, 
and  followed  their  ancestral  and  famil- 
iar methods  of  commonage  in  land,  rep- 
resentation in  government,  and  demo- 
cratic ideas  and  instincts  of  freedom  in- 
herited for  ages.  What  they  w’ould  not 
allow’  kings  or  clerics  at  home  to  do, 
they  refused  to  patroon  or  West  India 
Company.  In  New’  Netherland  the  his- 
tory of  the  monopolies  of  the  West  India 
Company  and  the  patroons  is  one  thing; 
the  history  of  the  Dutch  people  is  some- 
thing wdiolly  different.  The  first  has  been 
written;  the  second  has  not.  Washing- 
ton Irving's  caricature  still  stands  among 
the  “authorities"  in  too  many  histories, 
so  called.  \ What  the  twTo  hundred  thou- 
sand Englishmen  or  their  descendants 
east  of  the  Hudson  River  in  1675  accom- 
plished has  been  celebrated  in  song, 
story,  poem,  history,  painting,  and  statue, 
and  Forefathers'  day  was  instituted  as 
early  as  1769.  What  the  few?er  than  ten 
thousand  people  of  Netherlandish  blood 
in  the  Middle  States  achieved  awaits  the 
com  pet  e n t narrator. 

There  was  published  in  Leyden  in  1616, 
the  composition  and  press-work  having 
possibly  been  partly  done  by  some  of  the 
Pilgrim  printers,  Ubbo  Emmius'  History 
of  Friesland,  in  which  the  details  of  local 
organization  and  government  of  the  towm 
of  this  ultra-democratic  Dutch  province 
are  given  at  length.  Page  after  page  of 
this  book,  with  its  account  of  the  elec- 
tions after  prayer,  and  with  written  bal- 
lots, of  magistrates  and  select-men,  reads 
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like  descriptions  of  early  New  England 
town  meetings. 

Not  only  did  Massachusetts  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  and  the  Connecticut  settlers — 
•whose  leaders,  Davenport  and  Hooker,  had 
been  living  several  years  in  Holland — 
lay  out  the  land  in  the  old  Teutonic  man- 
ner prevalent  in  Friesland,  but  they  also 
built  their  houses  with  stockades,  gates, 
44  a trench  of  six  foote  long  and  two  foote 
broad,”  with  common  forest,  pasture,  and 
arable  land,  with  “common  fence,”  com- 
mon herd  or  swine,  daily  assembled  and 
led  out  at  ‘sound  of  horn,  tended  by  day 
and  led  back  by  night. 

After  houses,  land,  food,  and  social 
order,  the  colonists’  first  necessity  for 
prosperous  continuance  was  a medium  of 
exchange  in  trade.  It  was  from  the 
Dutch  that  the  New-Engl&nders  learned 
how  to  get  wealthy  by  trading  with  the 
Indians.  As  they  had  seen  their  Dutch 
hosts  excel  in  statesmanship,  combining 
states  in  a federal  republic  with  a written 
constitution  under  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  flag,  with  the  toleration  of  religion, 
free  speech,  a free  press,  with  judiciary 
independent  of  the  executive,  public 
schools,  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  com- 
merce, so  they  knew  the  financial  abilities 
of  the  Hollanders. 

In  America  these  Dutchmen  discovered 
Indian  money,  and  at  once  turned  the 
shell  heaps  of  Long  Island  into  mints. 
The  Dutch  Midas  was  slow  but  sure  in 
making  four  blue  and  eight  white  beads 
equal  to  a penny.  Fort  Orange  and  Man- 
hattan became  bustling  marts  of  trade, 
whence  were  despatched  fleets  of  fur  laden 
ships  to  Europe ; and  later  shingles,  sawed 
lumber,  and  ginseng  were  exported.  The 
Pilgrims  first  secured  a supply  of  strings 
of  wampum,  blue  and  white,  made  of 
drilled  shells,  and  then  borrowed  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.  At  first  the  circu- 
lation was  slow,  but  when  the  red  men 
found  at  Plymouth  and  in  Connecticut 
a sufficient  volume  of  currency  for  busi- 
ness, the  demand  was  great  and  constant. 
The  Pilgrims  were  soon  able  to  send  home 
cargoes  more  valuable  than  sassafras. 
They  paid  off  their  debts  contracted  in 
England  on  hard  terms  and  undertook 
commendable  ventures  of  trade.  The 
maiden  voyage  of  the  first  ship  built  in 
New  England,  by  Winthrop  in  1630,  and 
named  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay , was  to 
the  Dutch  on  Long  Island  to  obtain  a 
stock  of  Indian  money.  Later  on,  the 
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English  settlers  in  the  whole  “Region  of 
the  Savages,”  Woesten-hoek  or  Housaton- 
ic  (the  aborigines  talking  good  ordinary 
Dutch  when  they  uttered  this  “Indian  ” 
name),  got  food  and  clothing  in  times  of 
need  and  made  money  in  selling  ginseng 
to  the  Dutch,  who  opened  the  market  in 
Corea,  Japan,  and  China  (after  the  Jesuit 
had  discovered  it  in  Vermont)  for  this 
once  abundant  American  plant.  It  was 
with  this  ginseng,  first  exported  to  Chi- 
nese Asia  and  sold  there  by  the  Dutch, 
that  the  first  American  ships  that  sailed 
from  Boston  and  Salem,  and  which  car- 
ried the  American  flag  round  the  world, 
were  loaded,  to  be  exchanged  for  tea,  silk, 
and  the  fire-crackers  without  which  the 
Fourth  of  July  cannot  be  celebrated  by 
Young  America. 

The  Hollanders  were  the  first  to  knock 
in  the  head  the  “bullion  theory,”  by 
which  Spain  ruined  herself  in  America, 
becoming  poor  and  losing  her  colonies. 
The  Spanish  political  economists  taught 
that  all  wealth  lay  in  the  precious  metals 
— gold  and  silver.  Hence  her  slavery  of 
the  Indians,  her  greed  and  cruelty,  and 
her  silver  fleets  on  the  Atlantic— so  often 
the  prey  of  English  buccaneer  and  Dutch 
vrijbuiter , or,  as  the  Spaniards  corrupted 
the  term,  filibuster.  The  Old  and  New 
Netherlanders  taught  both  Spaniards  and 
Englishmen  that  the  true  mines  were,  as 
Lord  Bacon  said,  “aboveground.”  In 
soil  and  sea  were  the  true  lodes,  and 
farmers,  traders,  fishermen,  were  the  best 
miners.  One  never  reads  in  American 
colonial  history  of  the  Dutch  seeking  gold 
like  the  Spaniards  or  Englishmen.  His 
head  was  too  level,  and  his  eye  too  clear. 
Excelling  as  farmers,  yet  even  more  as 
traders,  the  Dutch  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  New  York 
by  inherited  instincts  re-enforced  by  wise 
policy  and  large  ideas.  They  gave  points 
not  only  as  to  fish,  fur,  and  wampum  to 
their  neighbors  down  East.  Quickest  to 
catch  customers,  they  sent  out  their  agents 
among  the  Indians,  forestalling  the  fur 
and  other  crops.  Incomparable  as  is  the 
modern  Boston  “drummer,”  he  is  but 
the  evolution  of  the  Dutch  bos-loper , or 
wood-ranger,  who  scoured  the  forests  for 
trade.  With  perfection  of  dress  and  man- 
ners, irresistible  in  tongue,  brainy  and  re- 
sourceful always,  as  is  our  commercial 
tourist  in  this  Columbian  year,  he  prob- 
ably does  not  proportionately  excel  the 
skilful  bos-loper  who  in  the  seventeenth 
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century  scoured  the  Indian  villages  along 
the  Mohawk,  and  even  to  Duluth. 

It  was  Captain  John  Smith — who,  like 
all  the  military  men  in  the  early  colonies 
— Gorgas,  Dudley,  Miles  Stan  dish,  Lyon 
Gardiner,  Leisler,  Argali,  Wingfield,  Ra- 
leigh, had  served  in  the  Dutch  armies — 
who  first  pointed  out  the  gold  mines  in  the 
ocean.  Smith,  who  had  first  discovered 
and  named  both  Plymouth  and  New  Eng- 
land, prophesied  that  their  main  staple  of 
wealth  would  be  fish.  So  it  proved.  For 
over  a century  a golden  codfish  has  hung 
in  the  legislative  halls  of  Massachusetts 
as  the  symbol  of  her  wealth  drawn  from 
the  sea.  It  was  Smith's  prophecy  that 
has  gilded  the  flashing  dome  on  Beacon 
Hill.  He  saw  how  the  Dutch  had  “ built 
Amsterdam  on  herring  bones,”  had  be- 
come the  best  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and 
educated  people  in  Europe,  and  handled 
easily  the  Spaniard  on  land  and  sea  be- 
cause of  their  skill  in  boats,  hooks,  and 
nets.  ‘‘Never  would  Spaniard  pay  his 
debts,  his  friends,  and  his  army  half  so 
truly  as  the  Hollanders  still  have  done 
by  this  contemptible  trade  in  fish. ^ The 
Dutch  had  not  only  taught  the  British  the 
science  of  hunting  in  the  deeps,  how  to 
catch  whales  and  herring,  but  also  how  to 
cure  food- fish,  and  to  transmute  the  poorer 
sorts  into  manure  for  agriculture.  The 
immigrants  to  America  were  quick  to 
imitate,  and  also  to  improve.  Those  who 
gave  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  later 
“codfish  aristocracy”  had  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  equal  to  those  of  any  race 
on  earth,  and  a rich  civilization  was  pos- 
sible. At  first,  as  Bradford  complained 
and  explained,  their  fishing  did  not  pay, 
but  in  due  time  the  Yankee  made  the 
“contemptible  trade  of  fish”  not  only  a 
lucrative  business,  but  a school  of  heroes. 
They  enriched  their  own  inventive  brains, 
furnished  Friday  food  for  all  southern 
Europe,  traded  at  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  maintained  what  proved  to  be  a per- 
manent nursery  of  the  United  States  navy. 
As  some  of  them  have  declared,  the  chief 
motive  of  the  settlers  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  was  not  only  the  wor- 
ship and  glory  of  God,  but  also  the  catch- 
ing of  fish  and  the  making  of  money.  In 
both  their  aims  they  finally  succeeded. 
The  vocabulary  of  the  deep-sea  fisherman, 
with,  for  example,  its  “ dipsy,”  its  Dutch 
pronunciation  of  a shoal  (school)  of  fish, 
bears  witness  to  these  first  teachers. 

It  was  because  the  English  of  the  sev- 


enteenth century  were  far  inferior  in  the 
knowledge  and  methods  of  agriculture  to 
the  Dutch  that  the  first-comers  to  Massa- 
chusetts took  so  largely  to  the  sea.  In 
farming,  gardening,  floriculture,  stock- 
raising,  and  breeding,  the  Dutch  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  without  supe- 
riors. They  were  the  first  to  introduce 
and  acclimate  the  Oriental  fruits,  flowers, 
grains,  and  plants  that  are  now  common- 
place in  our  parks  and  gardens.  They 
invented  the  enclosed  and  covered  for- 
cing-bed, the  hot  house,  the  winnowing 
fan,  and  the  plough  in  its  modern  form. 
Most  of  the  early  books  in  English  on  sci- 
entific husbandry  are  by  Dutch  authors, 
or  are  translations  from  the  land  of  bulbs. 
The  Dutch  first  acclimated  and  then  in- 
troduced most  of  the  garden  vegetables 
into  England  and  into  Atlantic  colonies. 
They  taught  the  use  of  artificial  grasses 
and  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  fen  coun- 
try and  the  eastern  counties  of  England, 
from  which  five-eighths  of  the  settlers  of 
New  England  came,  were  for  the  most 
part  drained,  reclaimed,  and  converted 
into  a garden,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Eng- 
lish manufacturing  industry.  And  as  in 
Holland  and  eastern  England  the  Dutch- 
men changed  swamps  and  morasses 
breathing  malaria  and  fevers  into  dry 
land  rich  in  mutton,  turnips,  and  healthy 
men  and  women,  so  in  America  they  ex- 
celled with  grain,  flowers,  cattle,  spade, 
and  hoe.  The  best  dikes,  drainage,  recla- 
mation of  land,  gardens,  and  farms  in  co- 
lonial days  were  along  the  Hudson  River 
and  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  From  the 
first  the  Dutchman,  though  selecting  the 
best  land,  at  once  manured  the  soil,  and 
had  little  of  that  propensity  to  waste  the 
resources  of  nature  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  hurried  Yankee.  The  Dutch 
farmer  in  New  York  used  the  best  tools. 
From  these  slow  hut  sure  folks  the  East- 
ern settlers  learned  to  improve  their  land 
(having  usually  taken  up  the  worst  first), 
beautify  their  gardens,  enrich  their  tables 
with  vegetables,  salads,  and  grains;  plant 
the  best  white  and  carnation  roses,  tu- 
lips, gillyflowers,  white  lilies,  violets,  and 
marigolds,  and  those  flowers  that  now 
seem  so  old-fashioned  to  us.  Some  of  the 
best  fruits  domesticated  among  us  came 
directly  from  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  botanical  gardens  in  Leyden 
and  Amsterdam.  During  the  century  or 
more  in  which  all  kinds  of  airily  fanciful 
and  economically  impossible  schemes  for 
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raising  silk,  coffee,  tea,  madder,  quinine, 
were  being  insisted  on  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment and  proprietors,  the  Dutchman 
kept  quietly  improving  his  acres  and  live- 
stock. From  the  first  he  understood  the 
climate  and  economic  conditions  of  his 
new  home,  and  relied  upon  the  reports 
and  experiences  of  the  Yaderland.  In 
this  way  he  saved  himself  many  a disaster 
and  bitter  disappointment,  while  continu- 
ally improving  both  ground  and  animals. 
Of  the  latter  he  was  almost  as  careful  as 
of  his  children. 

The  Dutchman’s  farming  tools  and 
methods,  as  well  as  his  amusements  and 
luxuries,  were  later  borrowed  by  the  folks 
living  east  of  the  Hudson.  The  Yankee, 
though  slow  to  imitate  the  painstaking  of 
the  boer,  in  due  time  learned  that  his 
root  crops,  vegetables,  buckwheat  cakes, 
flowers,  sleds,  sleighs,  skates,  light  ploughs, 
winnowing-fans,  axes,  saw-mills,  and  hot- 
houses were  better  than  his  own.  As 
Dr.  Eggleston  says,  “New  England  cat- 
tle in  early  times  survived  the  long  win- 
ters rather  as  outlines  than  as  oxen.”  The 
Easterners  were  slower  than  the  Dutch  in 
learning  how  different  the  climate  of  their 
new  home  was  from  that  of  the  old  coun- 
try. While  the  Dutch  thought  little  of 
travelling  all  the  way  from  Albany  to 
New  York  on  sleighs,  and  of  doing  their 
hauling  in  midwinter,  making  of  snow 
and  ice  a highway,  while  their  milk,  but- 
ter, and  juicy  steaks  were  plentiful  even 
in  February,  their  neighbor's  eastward  had 
to  cut  and  haul  their  firewood  in  clumsy 
carts  in  autumn,  live  on  salt  meat,  make 
long  journeys  only  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty, and  invent  various  ways  of  sus- 
taining the  life  of  man  and  beast  during 
tire  prolonged  and  tedious  winters.  From 
the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  adoption  of  the  New  York  farmers’ 
ways  of  farming  and  quick  transportation 
and  stock-raising  made  life  more  agree- 
able, and  aided  powerfully  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  that  most  agreeable  of  all  persons, 
the  modern  New-Englander.  It  was  on 
a Dutch  sleigh  that  the  Rhode-Islander  of 
English  Quaker  and  Scotch-Irisli  descent, 
Oliver  H.  Perry,  made  rapid  transit  to 
Lake  Erie.  It  was  by  means  of  the  Dutch 
invention  called  a “camel”  that  he  float- 
ed Iris  green-timber  ships  over  the  bar  and 
out  to  victory,  under  the  same  red  and 
white  stripes  that  floated  from  the  masts 
of  Piet  Hein,  Von  Tromp,  and  De  Ruy ter. 
In  the  mastery  of  the  great  forests,  in  the 


interest  of  agriculture,  house  - erection, 
and  that  ship-building  in  which  the  Mas- 
sachusetts men  ultimately  led  the  world, 
they  made  slow  progress  with  axe  and 
old-fashioned  saw-pit.  After  they  had  bor- 
rowed the  Dutch  saw-mill  they  were  able 
to  make  such  progress  that  at  the  opening 
of  the  Revolution  probably  one-half  of 
British  ships  were  colony-built.  The  saw- 
mill operated  by  water  was  a new  thing 
in  England  even  in  1635,  was  not  com- 
mon until  after  1700,  and  its  introduction 
caused  strikes,  a riot,  and  the  smashing  of 
the  machinery  by  the  angry  and  jealous 
saw -pit  men.  In  Holland,  the  lumber 
market  of  Europe,  wherever  there  was- 
water-power,  or,  failing  this,  wind-power, 
tli ere  was  a saw-mill,  and  in  Germany 
these  saws  moved  by  power  other  than 
human  had  been  known  for  many  cen- 
turies. The  Dutch  in  the  Hudson  River 
region  introduced  them  on  their  first 
coming,  and  before  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  nearly  forty  in  oper- 
ation. New  Amsterdam  was  built  with 
sawed  lumber.  They  even  exported 
boards  and  shingles  to  Europe.  The 
hardy  men  of  Massachusetts  soon  imita- 
ted the  Dutch,  and  utilized  the  abundant 
power  all  around  them,  and  in  due  time 
New  England  was  dotted  over  with  these 
promoters  of  civilization. 

That  the  New-Englander,  landed  by 
Providence  on  a soil  mostly  barren  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  glacial  drift,  and  later 
kept  off  the  sea  by  embargoes  laid  chiefly 
by  Southern  politicians,  was  driven  to  in- 
vention so  as  to  surpass  the  world,  is  an 
old  story.  At  first,  however,  both  he  and 
his  kinsmen  of  like  speech  and  blood 
beyond  sea  borrowed  long  and  often 
from  the  brainy  men  behind  the  dikes. 
The  Hollanders  in  their  heroic  age  were 
foremost  in  mental  initiative,  and  their 
name  and  fame  as  quick-witted  inventors, 
handicraftsmen,  and  makers  of  comforts 
lie  embedded  in  many  an  English  phrase, 
nickname,  and  proverb.  The  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  literature  and 
folk-speech  is  especially  full  of  compli- 
ments to  the  refugees  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  England's  manufacturing  and 
commercial  supremacy.  None  the  less, 
even  in  Connecticut,  was  the  skill  of  the 
Knickerbockers  admired.  A new  inven- 
tion or  improvement  was  said  to  “beat 
the  Dutch.”  The  sure  proof  that  the 
Yankees,  even  more  than  the  British,  were 
impressed,  and  that  they  acknowledged 
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the  fact,  is  that  Bartlett,  the  authority  on 
Americanisms,  finds  this  phrase  first  in  a 
song  composed  at  the  siege  of  Boston. 
The  things  in  the  kitchen,  bedroom,  par 
lor,  and  woman’s  apparel  reveal  by  their 
telltale  etymology  their  Dutch  origin  as 
surely  as  does  buckwheat.  The  Delft  tiles 
on  the  hearth,  the  crockery  on  the  di;esser, 
the  blue  tiles  lining  the  front  of  the  fire- 
places in  the  best  houses,  show  how  the 
Dutch  had  a part  in  the  evolution  of  the 
New  England  house.  It  is  wholly  proper 
that  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  in  the 
“John  Hancock  house” — itself  a proof 
of  how  the  Haarlem  architectural  decora- 
tion was  copied  in  America — there  should 
be  one  room  generously  walled  with  Delft 
tiles.  This  is  not  only  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  potent  Dutch  influence  in  the  Housa- 
tonie  Valley,  but  to  the  important  do- 
mestic influence  of  the  blue  and  white 
crockery  of  Delft.  Hundreds  of  open  fire- 
places in  New  England  were  decorated 
with  these  tiles  after  the  Dutch  fashion, 
and  contained  not  only  “ proverbs  in  por- 
celain,” but  abundant  Biblical  illustra- 
tion. From  the  evidences  of  relics,  nearly 
as  much  of  the  imported  fine  furniture 
in  the  northern  colonies  came  from  Hol- 
land as  from  England.  Not  a few  of 
the  old  teapots  and  other  table  service, 
which  followed  upon  the  introduction  of 
those  Oriental  hot  drinks  which  drove 
out  the  beer  and  tankards,  did  indeed 
come  over  from  Holland,  though  not  on 
the  Mayflower , as  so  often  anachronisti- 
cally  alleged.  When,  too,  the  open  fire- 
place gradually  gave  way  to  supposed 
improvement,  it  was  to  a Dutch  thing 
with  a Dutch  name — the  stove.  Not  only 
in  Plymouth,  but  elsewhere,  numerous 
houses  had  wliat  can  be  occasionally  seen 
throughout  New  England  to-day  (nor  by 
this  do  we  mean  the  later  substitute  of 
tin) — a Dutch  oven.  It  was  under  this 
spacious  dome  of  brick  and  clay  that  those 
famous  articles  of  Yankee  diet,  the  pump- 
kin pie,  brown  bread,  baked  beans,  and 
fish  balls,  had  their  evolution.  No  smoker 
of  tobacco  in  the  snow-white  meerschauip 
rejoiced  more  in  his  coloring  of  the  sea- 
foam  clay  than  did  the  rosy  housewives 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  the  rich  hues  of 
bean,  bread,  and  fish.  The  browning 
clubs  of  early  days  met  in  the  kitchen 
rather  than  in  the  parlor  or  vendAme. 
The  doughnut  may  have  been  too  cosmo- 
politan an  article  to  claim  invention  at  the 
hands  of  any  one  people;  yet  what  Yankee 


“fried  cake”  or  doughnut  ever  equalled 
an  olekoek  i Was  not  cruller,  whose  de- 
rivation confounds  the  dictionary-makers, 
who  call  it  “a  kind  of”  doughnut,  first 
brought  to  perfection  by  Captain  Kroll 
(pronounced  and  sometimes  spelled  crull), 
the  whilom  commander  and  Dutch  church 
elder  at  Fort  Orange  if  To  this  day  the 
“cookey”  (koekje),  noodles,  hodgepodge, 
sm  carcase,  rulliehies,  cold-slaw,  and  other 
dishes  that  survive  in  New  England  farm- 
houses, are,  despite  their  changed  pronun- 
ciation and  spelling,  proofs  that  the  Yan- 
kees enriched  their  monotonous  menu  of 
early  colonial  days  by  borrowing  the  more 
varied  fare  of  their  Dutch  neighbors  in 
the  West  and  South.  As  for  the  popular 
American  winter  breakfast  luxury,  the 
buckwheat  cake,  it  was  introduced  from 
Central  Asia  by  the  Hollanders,  acclima- 
ted, cultivated,  named “ beecli-mast”  \boek- 
iceit),  and  in  the  form  associated  with 
heat,  sweets,  aroma,  and  good  cheer  is  a 
Dutch  invention. 

The  Dutch,  like  the  Puritans,  were  Cal- 
vinists, and  Calvinism  always  breeds 
cleanliness  and  democracy,  as  surely  as  it 
never  breeds  poverty  or  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. The  Dutch  invented  linen  under- 
clothing, besides  starch  and  its  applica- 
tion to  ornamental  dress.  They  believed 
in  plenty  of  soap,  starch,  and  linen  for 
bed  and  body,  and  they  knew  how  to 
make  both  cheap.  In  the  making  of  soap 
from  wood-ashes  they  led  the  way.  In 
the  evolution  of  the  post  and  frame,  en- 
closed and  canopied  bed,  bolster,  the  mod- 
ern pillow  covered  with  removable  case, 
and  the  bolster  cased  and  not  merely 
tucked  under  the  sheet,  in  the  invention 
of  the  thimble,  in  the  perfection  and 
multiplication  of  spinning-wheels  for  the 
domestic  treatment  of  yarn,  and  of  home 
machinery  for  the  preparation  of  flax 
into  linen,  and  of  the  blending  of  the  two 
into  linsey-woolsey,  the  Dutch  were  the 
inventors,  and  the  English,  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  borrowers.  The  par- 
lor with  picture  ornaments  and  bric-a- 
brac,  and  the  “best  room”  kept  ever 
ready  for  hospitality,  were  institutions 
among  New-Netherlanders  from  the  first. 

Need  we  pursue  the  subject  further, 
and  show  how  American  speech  betrays 
our  indebtedness  to  the  Dutchmen  ? When- 
ever we  utter  the  anglicized  words  anchor, 
caboose,  ballast,  school  (of  fishes),  sloop, 
stoker,  stove,  doily,  brandy,  duffel,  cam- 
bric, easel,  landscape,  boss,  stoop,  forlorn 
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hope,  body-guard,  boodle,  scow,  Santa 
Claus,  blickey  (tin),  and  a host  of  words 
in  art,  music,  seamanship,  handicraft, 
war,  exploration,  and  the  lines  of  human 
achievement  most  followed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  are  but  mispronoun- 
cing, more  or  less  fluently,  Dutch  words. 
These  words  are  the  labels  of  things  bor- 
rowed from  the  little  country  which, 
after  England,  had  most  to  do  with  the 
making  of  the  American  republic. 

^ From  the  first  fight  and  flight  of  the 
Indians  before  the  prowess  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish  to  this  day  of  ours  the  military  spirit 
has  never  waned  among  the  brave  New- 
Englanders.  Yet, apart  from  the  ancestral 
fighting  spirit  of  these  English  colonists, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  school  in 
which  they  were  trained  was  the  Dutch 
army  and  the  republican  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  the  Low  Countries.  In  the 
development  of  legal  science  we  have 
heard  some  of  the  brilliant  lawyers  of 
Massachusetts  confess  the  great  indebted- 
ness of  the  law  that  rules  us  to  Grotius 
and  the  great  Dutch  jurists  whose  names 
are'tnore  famous  than  familiar.  The  an- 
cestral drops  of  “ Nederlandsche  bloet"  in 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Washington  All- 
ston,  and  a host  of  the  bluest-blooded  New-* 
Englanders,  whose  names,  as  the  records 
in  the  Nejperlands  show,  were  Dutch  be- 
fore they  were  English , hint  at  a force 
in  letters  and  art  still  unspent. 

Thanksgiving  day  in  its  original  and 
precedents  was  a Dutch  institution.  Our 
national  “Sunday  in  the  middle  of  the 
week  ” began  with  the  Pilgrims,  who, 
whether  consciously  imitating  or  not, 
were  following  out  what  they  had  previ- 
ously often  enjoyed  in  their  home  of  free- 
dom behind  the  dikes.  A day  of  thanks- 
giving and  prayer  was  frequent  after 
victory  or  good  harvests  in  the  Dutch 
states.  The  severe  Sabbath  laws  of  both 
Pilgrim  and  Puritan  in  style  and  verbal 
form  are  curiously  like  those  of  Zealand. 
Within  the  “ meeting- house  ” (neither 
Pilgrim  nor  Puritan,  any  more  than  the 
Anabaptist,  would  ever  call  brick  or  stone 
walls  a “church,”  though  they  might 
figuratively  think  of  Christians  as  “liv- 
ing stones”)  the  close  imitation  of  Dutch 
ways  was  not  confined  to  foot-stoves,  plain 
or  whitewashed  walls,  baptismal  quilts, 
collection-bags  like  scoop-nets  on  fishing- 
poles,  and  “ tithing-men  ” who  rapped  or 
tickled  sleepy  male  or  female,  and  kept 
the  boys  in  order.  The  likeness  in  more 


serious  things  was  even  closer.  The  ma- 
jority of  university-bred  clergymen  from 
Europe  (as  well  as  physicians  and  law- 
yers) who  immigrated  to  the  American 
colonies  after  the  English  universities 
had  closed  to  non -conformists  were  ed- 
ucated at  Leyden  or  Utrecht,  the  rolls 
of  the  former  still  showing  over  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  names  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking students  between  1573  and 
1873,  the  majority  living  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  Not 
only  was  the  first  “printery”  at  Cam- 
bridge from  Amsterdam,  but  Harvard 
even  invited  to  her  presidency  from  the 
same  city  the  Bohemian  bishop  Comenius, 
who  had  found  a home  in  the  republic 
of  seven  states.  Dutch  theology  fed  not 
only  John  Robinson  and  Elder  Brewster 
as  they  testify,  but  the  Puritan  writers 
and  thinkers  of  old  and  New  England 
were  mightily  moulded  by  the  federal 
theology  of  the  Dutch  professor  Coccej us. 
There  are  some  also  who  declare  Coccej  us 
to  be  the  true  founder  of  Biblical  theolo- 
gy, before  which  the  old  dogmatic  or  sys- 
tematic theology  is  trembling,  and  out  of 
which  “New  England  theology”  has  so 
largely  grown. 

All  know  and  gladly  recognize  the 
moral  earnestness  and  insistence  on  re- 
form which  characterize  the  children  of 
the  American  Puritans.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  is  probably  by  a majority  cred- 
ited to  the  agitation  alleged  to  have  be- 
gun north  of  Long  Island  Sound.  • Yet 
the  first  ecclesiastical  protest  in  America 
against  human  slavery  was  raised,  not, 
as  internal  evidence  shows,  by  Quakers, 
but  by  the  Dutch  Mennonites,  successors 
to  the  Anabaptists,  at  Germantown.  Penn- 
sylvania, April  18. 1088.  Wendell  Phillips 
gladly  acknowledged  the  fact,  and  hung 
a photograph  of  the  original  document  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  first 
book  against  slavery  came  from  the  same 
sect  and  quarter  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  later  that  the  Quakers  of  English  de- 
scent roused  themselves  and  circulated 
their  own  writings  and  those  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchmen  — we  use  the  term 
correctly — in  New  England.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  writings  was  powerful  in  the 
land  where  manacles  for  the  slavers,  sent 
to  Africa  from  New  England  ports,  were 
made  by  the  deacons  and  church  mem- 
bers down  to  the  Revolution,  and  where 
West  India  molasses  produced  by  slave 
labor  was  turned  into  New  England  rum. 
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As  the  English  Bible  and  the  first  Eng- 
lish sacred  poetry  of  the  Reformation, 
hymns  and  psalms,  reflect  the  color  and 
rhythm  of  the  richer  German  models  of 
Luther,  so  in  the  development  of  popu- 
lar music  in  New  England  there  is  a dis- 
tinctively Dutch  influence.  In  Holland, 
where  for  fifty  years  the  British  army  had 
its  chief  history  and  the  Puritans  found 
their  base  of  supplies,  the  Voorzanger  and 
the  singing-school,  in  which  the  children 
were  taught  hymns  and  patriotic  songs, 
were  commonplace.  In  New  Netherland 
and  western  Massachusetts  this  old  cus- 
tom of  the  Vaderland  was  immediately 
instituted  and  tenaciously  held.  Every 
Dutch  church  of  any  importance  in  New 
Netherland  had  its  precentor,  who  taught 
the  young  folks  and  led  the  congregation's 
singing.  The  voorzanger  was  as  active 
as  the  catechist  or  the  krank bezoeker,  or 
visitor  of  the  sick — religious  men  who 
performed  their  functions  before  Plym- 
outh Rock  was  stepped  upon — and  he 
continued  in  vigorous  life  long  after  New 
Netherland  became  New  Yrork.  This 
Dutch  idea,  borrowed  and  improved  upon 
in  New  England,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  became  a powerful  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  Yankee  civilization.  Those 
singing- schools  which  on  winter  even- 
ings gathered  the  rosy  youth  of  New 
England  together  softened  the  rigor  of  a 
harsh  climate,  and  made  Lowell  Mason 
and  Thomas  Hastings  possible.  Yet  long 
before  the  monotony  of  the  night  life  of 
the  young  folks  of  New  England  was 
broken  by  the  sleigh-ride  and  the  singing- 
school,  the  jingle  of  the  merry  bells,  the 
swift  glide  of  the  runners  on  the  frosty 
starry  nights,  and  the  singing-school  were 
the  commonplace  enjoyments  of  the 
Dutch  youth  on  Long  Island  and  in  the 
Raritan,  Hudson,  and  Mohawk  regions. 
It  is  probable  that  the  singing- school, 
when  once  established  in  Yankee  land, 
accompanied  by  the  Dutch  sleighing  and 
skating,  did  more  to  drive  out  the  custom 
of  “ bundling, ” against  which  so  many 
of  the  parsons  fulminated,  of  which  the 
old  records  are  rather  full,  than  all  the 
sermons  or  legal  devices,  real  or  alleged. 
Beyond  the  names  of  native  instrument 
players  or  makers  of  eminence  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  that  of  the  Van  Hagens,  mo- 
ther and  son,  who  brought  from  the  Neth- 
erlands both  voice  and  instruments,  and 
for  a half-century  prepared  the  way  of 
musical  Boston. 


The  beginnings  and  development  of 
the  free  public- school  system  which  is 
now  the  glory  of  our  country,  and  which 
New  England,  without  originating,  did  so 
much  to  develop,  have  not  yet  been  fully 
told  by  the  special  historical  student. 
The  archives  of  Leyden  and  other  Dutch 
cities  and  the  history  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life  — out  of  whose  schools 
came  forth  Thomas  a Kernpis  and  Eras- 
mus— show  that  there  were  in  Holland 
from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards 
three  sorts  of  schools.  Besides  the  mon- 
astery or  church  and  private  educational 
enterprises  there  were  public  schools  sus- 
tained by  taxation,  absolutely  free  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  open,  with  only 
a small  charge,  to  all  those  of  the  burghers 
or  citizens  able  to  pay.  In  England,  as 
we  know,  the  “ public  ” school  is  a private 
school,  only  in  recent  days  the  “board” 
schools  being  public  in  the  American 
sense.  In  Holland  the  revenues  from 
the  confiscation  of  abbey  lands  were  ap- 
plied to  the  foundation  of  five  universities 
and  public  schools.  The  first  founders 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  certain- 
ly saw  the  free  public  schools  of  Holland 
in  operation,  and  in  them  not  a few  were 
educated.  As  Mr.  Motley  suggests,  the 
impulses  to  popular  education  were  from 
the  republic,  and  not  from  England. 
“Distinctive  America”  would  not  be  what 
she  has  been  without  the  public  schools. 
However  much  in  this,  as  in  other  lines 
of  enterprise,  the  New-Englanders  im- 
proved upon  their  models,  we  must  not 
forget  the  original  impulses  and  influ- 
ences. 

Just  as  where  one  American  studies 
critically  Dutch  history  and  civilization 
there  are  a thousand  who  devote  them- 
selves to  French  or  German,  and  ten 
thousand  to  English  historic  literature, 
so  where  one  private  person  reads  Brad- 
ford or  Winslow  there  are  a thousand 
who  depend  on  poets  or  romancers  for 
their  facts  about  early  New  England. 
Whether  or  not  Miles  Standish  was  a Ro- 
man Catholic  and  John  Alden  an  Irish- 
man, as  experts  insist,  we  all  know  how 
Priscilla  was  married  by  the  magistrate, 
after  “the  laudable  custom  of  Holland.” 
Mr.  Longfellow  bases  his  poetry  on  Brad- 
ford, who  quotes  by  chapter  and  verse 
from  the  Dutch  laws.  Happily  it  is  no 
longer  true,  what  Bradford's  editor  de- 
clared forty  years  ago,  that  “no  copy  of 
this  work  [quoted  from]  exists  in  any  of 
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the  public  libraries  in  this  neighborhood/’ 
Few  marriages  were  solemnized  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  clergymen  until  near  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  in- 
fluence in  this  respect  persisting  in  some 
slight  degree  even  to-day. 

Indeed,  <4  ye  laudable  custome  of  ye 
Low-Cun  tries  " was  followed  not  only  in 
marriage,  but  also  by  confederacy  of 
states,  by  revolutionary  war,  by  declara- 
tion of  independence,  written  constitu- 
tion, and  red,  white,  and  blue  flag.  The 
fifty  or  more  Dutch  books  or  pamphlets 
published  in  Holland  between  1775  and 
1783,  and  now  in  the  Athenaeum  Library  in 
Boston,  show  that  the  Dutchman  under- 
stood then,  as  he  to-day  more  clearly  than 
any  other  European  does,  the  American 
spirit  and  procedure.  Hence  the  first  for- 
eign salute  ever  fired  to  the  American 
flag.  even  before  it  had  stars  on  its  field, 
but  was  still  a copy  of  that  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Netherlands,  was  by  the  Dutch 
Governor  at  St.  Eustatius,  November  16, 
1776.  In  a word,  the  procedure  not  only 
of  the  men  of  Plymouth,  but  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord,  was  a wonderful  close 
copy  of  that  of  the  Dutch.  The  latter 
technically  founded  their  union  and  de- 
clared that  they  took  up  arms  in  the  name 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  and  this  because 
they  were  good  lawyers.  The  Parlia- 
mentarians in  1664,  who  issued  their  com- 
missions in  the  name  of  King  Charles  I., 


and  the  Lexington  men  who  fired  their 
guns  at  British  redcoats  for  abridging  and 
interfering  with  their  4i  right  to  proceed 
unmolested  along  the  King's  highway/’ 
did  but  imitate  those  Dutch  lawyers,  with- 
out whose  writings  neither  the  laws  of 
New  England  nor  of  the  United  States 
would  be  what  they  are  to-dav. 

In  the  evolution  of  that  noble  type  of 
man  and  very  agreeable  person,  the  mod- 
ern New-Englander,  there  have  been  many 
potent  influences.  Not  the  least  of  the 
factors  moulding  him  has  been  the  influ- 
ence of  Dutch  precedent,  contact,  and  ex- 
ample. This  influence  has  been  exerted 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  politically, 
socially,  and  religiously.  Though  “ with- 
out observation/’ it  has  been  real.  The 
counter  influence  of  the  New-Englanders 
upon  the  New-Netherlanders  may  have 
been  vastly  greater.  Nevertheless,  of  the 
energies  which  have  made  and  are  mak- 
ing the  typical  composite  American,  those 
contributed  by  the  Dutch  were  among  the 
first  and  most  lasting.  Arising  at  Hol- 
land's heroic  age,  they  acted  upon  a peo- 
ple in  their  formative  period.  If  Faith, 
Morality,  Freedom,  Law,  and  Education, 
as  symbolized  in  the  granite  statues  of  the 
national  monument  at  Plymouth,  be  the 
leading  characteristics  of  New  England 
civilization,  then  there  is  equal  debt  to 
their  exemplars  on  both  sides  of  the  North 
Sea. 


II.—  A MIDSUMMER  MIDNIGHT. 

VFTER  three  years’  service  at  sea  on 
the  flag-ship  of  the  White  Squadron, 
Lieutenant  John  Stone  had  a long  leave 
of  absence.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  August  when 
he  left  the  Navy-yard  and  took  the  ferry 
to  New  York.  The  street  car  in  which 
he  rode  across  town  crawled  along,  the 
horses  seeming  to  be  exhausted  by  the 
wearing  weather  of  the  preceding  fort- 


night, and  the  driver  had  no  energy  to 
keep  them  up  to  their  work. 

It  mattered  little  to  John  Stone  how 
slowly  they  went;  he  was  in  no  hurry; 
lie  had  nothing  to  do;  he  had  nobody 
waiting  for  him.  At  forty  he  was  alone 
in  the  world,  without  a blood-relation 
anywhere  or  any  nearer  than  a sec- 
ond cousin,  without  a home,  without  an 
address,  except  “ Care  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C.”  He  was 
almost  without  ambition  even  in  the  ser- 
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vice  now,  for  lie  had  not  yet  had  a com- 
mand, and  lie  would  not  get  his  step  for 
three  or  four  years  more.  He  was  fond 
of  his  profession,  and  of  late  lie  had  been 
working  lovingly  at  its  early  history. 
He  had  come  to  New  York  now  to  look 
up  in  the  libraries  a few  missing  links  in 
an  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Car- 
thage as  a sea  power.  To  be  near  the 
books  he  had  to  consult,  he  was  going  to 
stay  at  a hotel  within  two  or  three  blocks 
of  Washington  Square. 

When  he  had  registered  at  the  hotel, 
the  clerk,  reading  his  name  upside  down, 
said,  courteously:  “I'm  sorry  we  can’t  do 
better  for  you,  Mr.  Stone,  but  I shall  have 
to  put  you  on  the  sixth  floor.  You  see, 
we  are  overrun  with  our  Southern  and 
Western  trade  now;  they  have  found  out 
that  New  York  is  the  finest  summer  re- 
sort in  the  country.  The  best  I can  do 
for  you  is  to  give  you  a room  on  the 
Avenue,  with  a bath  room  attached.” 

“That  will  do  very  well,”  Stone  an- 
swered. 

“Front!”  called  the  clerk.  “Show 
Mr.  Stone  up  to  .313.” 

When  the  naval  officer  reached  room 
313  it  was  nearly  six  o’clock.  He  threw 
open  the  window  and  looked  down  at  the 
street  below.  Even  at  that  height  the 
heat  swelled  up  from  the  stone  sidewalks 
and  from  the  brick  walls  opposite.  To  his 
ear  it  seemed  almost  as  though  the  mighty 
roar  of  the  metropolis  rose  to  him  muffled 
and  made  more  remote  by  the  heat.  He 
lighted  a cigar  and  leaned  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  wondered  how  many  people 
there  were  in  all  the  city  whom  he  knew 
by  sight,  and  how  very  few  there  were 
who  could  call  him  by  name. 

A sweltering  wind  from  the  west 
swayed  the  thick  and  dusty  branches  of 
the  trees  which  lined  the  curb  far  down 
below  him.  He  threw  his  cigar  away 
half  smoked.  Then  he  took  a cold  bath, 
and  went  down  to  the  dining-room  some- 
what refreshed. 

At  the  table  to  which  the  head  waiter 
waved  him  there  was  already  one  man 
sitting,  a tall  handsome  young  fellow  of 
twenty -five,  perhaps.  Stone  liked  the 
man’s  face,  and  he  liked  the  way  the  flan- 
nel shirt  was  cut  so  as  to  leave  the  full 
throat  free.  The  manner  in  which  the 
simple  scarf  was  knotted  and  its  ends 
tucked  into  the  shirt  he  noticed  also;  and 
he  sa  w that  the  young  fellow  had  insisted 
on  bringing  his  black  slouch  hat  with  him 


into  the  dining-room,  having  hung  it  on 
the  back  of  the  next  chair.  When  this 
seat  was  given  to  Stone,  the  hat  was 
promptly  transferred  to  the  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  the  owner.  Stone  made  up 
his  mind  that  his  neighbor  was  a ranch- 
man of  some  sort  who  had  come  East  on 
business. 

It  does  not  take  long  for  two  lonely 
men  to  get  acquainted  ; and  before  he  had 
eaten  his  green  corn.  Stone  knew  all  about 
his  neighbor  at  table,  and  the  neighbor 
knew  something  about  him. 

“I  sized  you  up  when  you  come  in,” 
the  young  fellow  said,  “an’  I took  stock 
in  you  from  the  start.  Somehow  I kind 
o’  thought  you  was  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
boys,  though  o’  course  I didn't  'low  you 
was  a sailor.  I never  see  a sailor  till  this 
mornin’,  when  I went  down  on  the  dock 
to  get  news  of  this  Touraine  steamer,  an' 
the  sailor  down  there  was  a Frenchman, 
an'  not  like  you,  not  by  a jugful.  I sup- 
pose, now,  L^ncle  Sam's  sailors  are  like 
his  other  boys  I've  seen  at  home  often. 
There's  Dutchmen  that  ain't  had  men, 
an'  I've  seen  Dagoes  you  could  tie  to, 
and  sometimes  a greaser,  now  and  then 
— not  but  what  they's  powerful  skase, 
greasers  you  can  trust— but  Uncle  Sam’s 
boys  are  white  men  every  time.” 

The  young  fellow  was  Clay  Magruder. 
He  was  a cowboy,  as  Stone  had  supposed, 
and  he  was  in  New  York  on  a mission  of 
the  highest  importance  to  himself.  He 
was  waiting  for  the  girl  lie  wanted  to 
marry,  and  she  was  expected  to  arrive 
the  next  morning  on  the  French  steamer. 

“The  grub  here  ain’t  so  bad,  is  it?” 
Magruder  said,  as  the  repast  drew  to  an 
end.  “O’  course  it  ain't  like  what  we 
get  at  home.  I don't  find  nowhere  no 
beef  that's  equal  to  the  beef  we’ve  been 
gettin’  right  along  now  for  two  years, 
ever  since  I’ve  been  with  Old  Man  Petti- 
grew. The  Hash-knife  Outfit  always  has 
the  best  cookin’  on  the  trail.  It’s  jest  no- 
torious for  it.  Things  here  in  New  York 
is  good  enough,  but  the  flavor  don't  take 
hold  of  you  like  it  does  at  home;  an’ 
their  coffee  East  is  poor  stuff,  ain’t  it?  It 
don’t  bite  you  like  coffee  should.” 

After  dinner  they  went  into  the  smok- 
ing-Voom  of  the  hotel,  and  Stone  offered 
a cigar  to  his  new  friend. 

“ No,  thank  you,”  he  responded,  taking 
a small  brier-wood  pipe  out  of  his  trou- 
sers pocket.  “ I don't  go  much  on  ci- 
gars; I can  git  more  solid  comfort  out  of 
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They  was  all  in  Miles  City  last  winter, 
and  that  was  when  I first  see  her.  I made 
up  my  mind  right  off  on  the  spot  that 
there  was  Mrs.  Clay  Magruder  if  I could 
get  her.  And  I'm  here  now  to  get  her  if 
I can.  She's  as  pretty  as  a picture— bet- 
tern  that,  too,  for  I never  see  no  chromo 
half  as  good -lookin'  as  her.  Once  last 
winter  they  was 'most  a blizzard;  least- 
ways  the  wind  set  back  on  its  hind  legs 
and  howled.  You  ought  to  have  seen 
her  then,  with  the  color  in  her  cheeks! 
An1  everything  was  froze  stiff,  and  she 
was  skeered  of  failin'.  Why,  she  teetered 
along  jest  like  a chicken  with  a jag." 
And  he  laughed  out  loud  at  the  recollec- 
tion. “She'll  be  here  in  the  morn  in', 
and  you  shall  see  her.  I'm  goin’  to  be 
down  on  that  dock  good  an'  early  tomor- 
row, and  no  French  sailor  ain't  goin'  to 
stand  me  off." 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  hotel,  Ma- 
gruder  remarked  : “ Say ! ain't  they  a jag- 
factory  somewlieres  round  here?  Come 
in  and  have  one  with  me." 

Stone  went  with  him,  and  they  drank 
the  young  lady's  health,  Magruder  ex- 
patiating on  her  charms  and  on  the  hap- 
piness that  awaited  him  when  he  should 
marry  her.  Then  they  crossed  the  street 
to  the  hotel  and  went  up  to  their  rooms. 

As  it  happened,  the  room  of  Clay  Ma- 
gruder was  exactly  opposite  John  Stone's, 
so  it  was  at  their  own  doors  that  they 
parted  for  the  night  with  a hearty  grasp 
of  the  hand. 

The  sailor  found  the  air  of  his  room 
stifling.  He  threw  wide  the  window  and 
stood  for  a while  looking  out  over  the 
heated  city  as  it  lay  around  him  in  the 
darkness.  He  wondered  what  the  girl 
was  like  whom  Magruder  had  come  East 
to  meet,  and  he  caught  himself  almost 
envying  the  cowboy.  Then  he  sighed 
unconsciously  and  made  ready  for  bed. 
As  he  wound  up  Lis  watch  he  saw  that  it 
was  nearly  half  past  eleven.  Five  min- 
utes afterward  he  was  asleep. 

lie  had  been  asleep  but  live  minutes, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  when  he  was  waked 
slowly  with  a slight  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing and  with  the  feeling  that  all  was  not 
well.  While  he  was  still  drowsy,  he  was 
conscious  of  a crackling  sound  like  the 
snapping  of  dry  twigs.  When  he  opened 
his  eyes  he  found  that  they  smarted. 
The  first  long  breath  that  he  drew  tilled 
his  lungs  with  thin  smoke.  In  an  in- 
stant he  was  wide  awake.  The  meaning 


of  the  crackling  and  the  snapping  was  not 
doubtful.  The  hotel  was  on  fire. 

He  sprang  out  of  bed  and  opened  the 
door  of  his  room.  The  corridor  was  full 
of  smoke,  and  the  sound  of  the  flames 
was  louder.  At  the  bend  in  the  hall 
where  the  stairs  were,  sharp  tongues  of 
flame  were  licking  around  the  corner. 
Stone  saw  that  his  retreat  that  way  was 
cut  off,  and  that  he  must  rely  on  the  win- 
dows for  escape.  He  crossed  to  the  door 
opposite,  pounded  at  it  heavily,  and  cried 
“Fire!  Fire!  Get  up  at  once!"  till  Clay 
Magruder  answered.  The  floor  of  the  cor- 
ridor was  hot  beneath  his  feet  as  he  went 
back  to  his  own  room,  closed  the  door,  and 
dressed  himself  as  swiftly  as  he  could, 
the  murmur  of  the  fire  growing  nearer 
and  nearer. 

When  he  was  still  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
he  stepped  again  to  the  corridor  and 
called  across  to  Magruder. 

The  door  opposite  opened  and  the  cow- 
boy appeared  in  it,  half  dressed. 

“The  stairs  are  on  fire,  "cried  Stone; 

“ we  can't  get  out  that  way.  We  must 
try  the  windows.  Take  your  sheets  and 
your  blankets  and  come  in  here." 

“ I wish  I'd  a couple  of  lariats  here," 
said  Magruder,  as  he  went  back  for  the 
bed-linen. 

The  air  in  the  hall  was  now  thick  and 
suffocating,  and  the  stairs  at  the  corner 
were  a furnace  of  fierce  flames.  Here 
and  there  thin  threads  of  smoke  were 
rising  from  the  floor  of  the  corridor. 

The  cowboy  reappeared  in  his  doorway, 
with  his  arms  full  of  bedclothes. 

“ Come  in  here  quick,  so  that  I can  get 
this  door  shut  and  keep  out  the  smoke," 
said  the  sailor,  standing  back  to  leave  the 
doorway  open. 

As  Magruder  stepped  out  of  his  room, 
the  floor  of  the  corridor  gave  way  with 
a crash,  and  a red-hot  gulf  yawned  be- 
tween the  two  rooms.  Stone  leaned  far 
forward  to  try  and  save  his  new  friend. 

But  the  falling  of  tbe  floor  was  too  sud- 
den, and  Magruder  went  down  into  the 
roaring  furnace  below,  from  which  the 
flames  sprang  up  fiercely.  In  a moment 
lie  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  seething  fire. 
Stone  stood  stock-still  for  . a second,  bent 
over  the  blazing  opening,  with  his  arm 
outstretched  until  tbe  beat  scorched  it. 
Then  lie  rose  to  his  feet  swiftly  and  shut 
the  door  behind  him. 

His  own  room  was  now  full  of  smoke, 
and  lie  knew  that  the  door  would  be  on 
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fire  in  less  than  a minute.  He  threw 
open  the  window  and  looked  down,  see- 
ing at  once  that  his  bedding  alone  would 
be  useless,  as  it  would  take  him  down 
two  stories  at  the  most,  while  the  lire  had 
already  broken  out  at  the  front  of  the 
building.  He  discovered  that  there  was 
a ledge  or  narrow  cornice  running  around 
the  house  just  on  the  end  of  his  floor. 
He  stepped  out  upon  this  and  closed  the 
window  behind  him.  As  he  did  so,  the 
flames  burst  through  from  the  corridor 
into  his  room. 

Standing  outside  of  his  window  on  the 
narrow  ledge,  which  gave  him  a scant 
foothold,  he  saw  in  front  of  him  on  his 
right  what  he  had  not  before  observed — 
a tall  tower  with  an  illuminated  clock 
face.  The  hands  pointed  to  four  minutes 
past  midnight.  From  the  street  below 
there  arose  a confused  murmur  of  noises 
— shouts  and  cries  of  command,  the  rattle 
of  heavy  wheels  as  the  engines  rushed  up, 
the  regular  rhythmic  beat  of  the  pumps 
as  they  got  into  play,  the  hissing  of  steam 
as  a dozen  streams  of  water  curved  up- 
ward and  smote  the  burning  building. 
Tlie  foliage  of  the  trees  which  lined  the 
curb  was  so  thick  that  Stone  could  not 
see  the  sidewalk  just  below  him,  and  ap- 
parently those  in  charge  of  operations 
had  not  seen  him. 

The  sailor  had  faced  death  before  lie 
had  weathered  many  a fierce  gale  at  sea; 
he  had  been  at  Samoa  during  the  hurri- 
cane; he  had  been  overboard  for  an  hour 
once  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay — and  he  was 
not  afraid  to  die.  He  recalled  his  sen- 
sations when  he  believed  himself  to  be 
drowning,  and  he  remembered  that  his 
dominant  thought  had  been  that  such  a 
death  then  and  there  was  needless  and 
served  no  purpose.  On  that  occasion  he 
was  more  or  less  passive,  being  spent  with 
the  struggle  against  the  waves ; at  present 
he  was  strong  and  ready  to  make  a fight 
for  his  life.  Then  he  had  to  contend 
with  water,  and  now  he  knew  that  water 
was  his  chief  hope. 

At  that  moment  there  came  a louder 
roar  from  far  down  in  the  street  below: 
the  water-tower  had  arrived.  It  was 
speedily  erected  and  in  service,  and  from 
its  long  trunk  a thick  stream  of  water 
was  forced  into  the  blazing  hotel  perhaps 
fifty  feet  from  where  Stone  was  standing. 
He  watched  it  at  work,  and  then  he  raised 
his  eyes  and  again  caught  sight  of  the 
illuminated  dial,  whereon  the  hands  now 


pointed  to  seven  minutes  after  mid- 
night. 

Stone  wondered  whether  the  firemen 
would  be  able  to  get  the  better  of  the 
flames.  He  doubted  it,  but  lie  wished 
that  he  could  take  part  in  the  fight.  It 
was  rather  the  helplessness  of  liis  posi- 
tion than  its  fearfulness  that  he  felt  most 
keenly.  He  was  in  danger,  and  the  dan- 
ger was  deepening  with  every  minute  of 
delay,  but  he  could  do  nothing.  The 
ledge  on  which  he  was  standing  was 
barely  a foot  wide,  and  it  was  perhaps 
ten  feet  long.  Its  length  measured  the 
width  of  his  room,  which  projected  a 
yard  or  more  beyond  the  main  line  of 
the  building.  Stone  moved  cautiously 
to  the  right  till  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
ledge, in  the  hope  that  it  continued  around 
the  side,  and  that  by  following  it  lie  might 
pass  along  the  whole  front  of  the  hotel, 
and  perhaps  find  some  way  to  escape  to 
the  roof  of  the  house  next  door. 

But  the  hope  was  futile,  for  the  slight 
cornice  shrank  away  as  it  turned  back  till 
it  was  barely  an  inch  wide.  The  sailor 
was  used  to  an  insecure  footing  at  a great 
height,  and  his  nerves  were  steady;  blit- 
he knew  that  it  was  certain  destruction 
for  him  to  try  to  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion. With  his  back  pressed  tight  to  the 
wall,  he  glided  along  to  the  window,  now 
lighted  up  by  the  flames  which  filled  his 
room.  He  pushed  past  it  to  the  left  until 
he  came  to  the  end  of  the  ledge  on  that 
side,  finding  that  the  projection  ceased  on 
the  one  hand  as  it  had  on  the  other.  He 
felt  himself  a prisoner,  held  fast,  with 
little  hope  of  rescue;  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left  could  he  move ; behind  him 
was  the  wall  of  the  blazing  hotel,  and  be- 
fore him  was  a sheer  drop  of  sixty  feet  to 
the  street  Inflow.  He  glanced  down  for  an 
instant,  and  then  raised  his  head  again. 
To  the  right,  in  the  distance,  was  the  clock 
tower,  and  it  was  now  nine  minutes  past 
twelve.  He  wondered  if  the  clock  had 
stopped  suddenly,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
nearly  an  hour  since  he  had  awaked  to 
find  himself  in  peril  of  his  life. 

He  thought  of  Magruder,  and  he  won- 
dered why  the  man  who  had  hopes  and 
joys  before  him  should  be  cut  off,  while 
the  man  who  had  little  to  live  for  should 
be  given  a chance  for  his  life.  That  the 
cowboy  had  perished  in  the  flames  he 
had  no  doubt;  and  in  a flash  his  imagi- 
nation bore  him  outside  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  and  he  had  a vision  of  the 
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Touraine  making  her  way  past  Sandy 
Hook,  and  drawing  near  to  Staten  Island 
and  anchoring  there,  too  far  from  the  city 
for  its  passengers  to  see  the  glare  of  the 
conflagration.  Yet  the  tire  was  one  to 
be  seen  from  afar,  for  there  was  a sullen 
roar,  and  the  roof  of  a wing  of  the  hotel 
fell  in.  A myriad  of  sparks  was  blasted 
upward,  and  the  crowd  in  the  street  raised 
a loud  shout  of  warning.  Stone  looked 
down,  and  lie  saw  a woman  at  a window 
of  the  floor  below  him;  she  was  shrieking 
with  terror,  and  at  last  she  gave  a wild 
spring  forward.  He  beheld  her  crash 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
he  heard  her  body  strike  the  sidewalk. 
There  was  a yell  of  horror  from  the  crowd, 
and  then  silence.  A few  seconds  later 
Stone  caught  the  quick  clang  of  an  am- 
bulance bell  in  the  side  street.  He  counted 
the  strokes  automatically  until  they  died 
away  in  the  distance.  His  ear  was  so 
strained  to  catch  this  sound  that  he  heard 
the  rattle  of  a train  stopping  at  the  station 
of  the  elevated  railroad  only  a block  away, 
and  he  seized  even  the  shrill  squeak  of 
the  brakes  as  they  grated  against  the 
wheels.  Then  he  aroused  himself,  and 
wondered  why  he  had  noted  such  trifles. 
Turning  his  head,  he  found  the  single  eye 
of  the  clock  tower  still  beaming  at  him. 
He  blinked  stupidly  before  he  saw  that  it 
was  now  thirteen  minutes  after  twelve. 

More  engines  had  arrived  in  the  street 
below,  and  another  hook-and-ladder  truck. 
Several  small  ladders  had  been  put  up  to 
the  lower  windows,  and  women  and  chil- 
dren had  been  carried  down  in  safety. 
Stone  watched  while  the  firemen  tried  to 
raise  one  of  the  taller  ladders  which  might 
reach  to  the  third  or  fourth  floor.  The 
branches  of  the  trees  were  so  close  that 
the  men  found  it  impossible  to  get  this 
longer  ladder  into  position.  A man  was 
sent  up  into  the  tree,  and  he  was  cutting 
away  the  branches,  when  flames  burst  out 
of  the  nearest  window.  A torrent  of  wa- 
ter was  at  once  directed  into  the  window, 
while  a second  stream  splashed  down  upon 
the  tree  and  made  a watery  shield  for  the 
fireman,  who  went  on  lopping  off  the 
limbs.  He  labored  swiftly,  but  the  fire 
was  swifter  still.  At  almost  the  same  time 
the  flames  burst  forth  from  three  or  four 
others  of  the  lower  windows. 

Stone  had  been  noting  every  effort  of 
the  men  below.  At  first  he  had  not  been 
seen.  But  after  the  man  had  cut  away 
a few  of  the  branches  of  the  tree,  two  or 


three  of  the  firemen  caught  sight  of  the 
sailor.  They  shouted  to  him,  but  in  the 
roar  of  the  fire  behind  him  and  below 
him  lie  could  not  make  out  their  words. 

A captain  gave  a sudden  command,  and 
two  men  sprang  forward  with  short 
scaling-ladders,  which  they  succeeded  in 
hooking  to  the  second-story  window  im- 
mediately below  the  ledge  on  which  he 
was  standing.  Looking  down,  he  could 
see  the  heads  of  these  men  as  they  climbed 
the  ladders,  their  bodies  being  foreshort- 
ened into  invisibility.  The  men  could 
not  get  above  the  second  story,  for  the  fire 
was  gushing  forth  as  though  the  window 
were  the  mouth  of  hell.  The  smoke  rose 
black  and  dense,  enshrouding  Stone. 

He  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  hope  that 
they  could  now  get  a ladder  up  to  him; 
the  flames  would  not  give  them  time. 

The  wall  behind  him  was  becoming  hot- 
ter, and  the  heat  had  broken  the  glass 
of  the  window  of  his  room.  The  fire  was 
creeping  along  the  roof  above  his  head, 
and  every  now  and  again  it  peered  over 
the  edge  at  him,  as  though  seeing  how  far 
it  had  still  to  go  before  it  could  grasp  him. 

The  smoke  from  below  was  thickening, 
and  threatened  to  choke  him.  Through 
its  haze  he  could  see  the  cyclops  eye  of  the 
clock  tower  gloating  over  his  inevitable 
fate.  The  hands  on  the  illuminated  dial 
had  slowly  crept  forward,  and  it  was  now 
nearly  twenty  minutes  past  twelve. 

Stone  knew  that  his  position  was  un- 
tenable for  many  seconds  longer.  At 
any  moment  the  wall  might  fall  back 
and  bury  him  in  the  blazing  ruins.  To 
remain  was  impossible;  and  there  seemed 
no  way  of  escape.  A crash  shook  the 
building,  and  then  another ; and  he 
guessed  that  two  of  the  floors  had  fallen 
in.  He  slid  along  again  to  the  end  of  the 
narrow  ledge  and  tried  to  peer  around 
the  corner,  in  the  vague  hope  that  there 
might  be  some  possible  means  of  escape. 

He  found  that  he  could  not  twist  his 
head  far  enough  to  see  anything  while 
his  back  was  flat  against  the  wall.  To 
turn  was  to  risk  a fall  to  the  pavement 
below.  He  looked  down  fearlessly,  and 
calculated  his  chances  if  he  missed  his 
footing.  Immediately  beneath  him  the 
tree  was  taller  than  its  fellows,  and  its 
foliage  was  thicker;  it  was  barely  pos- 
sible that  the  branches  might  break  his 
fall ; but  the  chance  was  slim.  The  smoke 
poured  heavily  from  the  window  three 
feet  from  him.  He  hesitated  no  longer. 
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Julfa , November  oth. — Julfa  is  a suburb 
of  Ispahan,  distant  about  three  miles  from 
that  city.  Originally  an  Armenian  set- 
tlement, it  is  still  the  headquarters  of  that 
Christian  sect,  and  it  is  also  the  residence 
oT  the  European  colony  of  Ispahan.  Al- 
though the  Julfa  Armenians  are  accred- 
ited by  some  travellers  with  most  of  the 
vices  appertaining  to  Christians,  and  with 
but  few  of  their  virtues,  yet  the  faces  one 
meets  in  the  lanes  of  that  leafy  retreat 
have  an  intelligent  and  friendly  character 
which  one  does  not  often  encounter  in  the 
bazars  of  other  cities,  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  villagers  speak  excellent  Eng- 
lish or  French  shows  the  influence  of  the 
missions.  It  was  now  advisable,  for  many 
reasons,  to  make  an  early  start  for  Shiraz. 
The  leading  physician  of  J ul  fa  had  marked 
on  my  pocket-map  a number  of  villages 
where  cholera  had  broken  out  along  the 
“chapar  route.''*  There  were  rumors  of 
quarantine,  more  to  be  dreaded,  perhaps, 
than  the  remote  chances  of  infection.  It 
had  become  too  cold  at  night  to  sleep  in 
the  tents,  which  were  left  behind,  and  we 
were  to  “ put  up”  at  the  chapar  khanehs 
or  at  the  caravansaries  along  the  road. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  infected  villages, 
and  consequently  the  danger  of  quaran- 
tine in  the  desert,  it  was  advisable  to 
follow  a somewhat  unfrequented  route, 
which  in  this  country  sometimes  entails 
unexpected  adventures.  It  would  be 
quite  incorrect  to  convey  the  impression 
that  a journey  across  Persia  is  attended 
by  any  unusual  risk  or  exposure.  In  or- 
dinary times,  and  in  the  cool  bracing 

der  tin?  most  painful  circumstances,  closing  their 
eves,  burying  them,  ami  reading  the  prayers  for  the 
dead.  One  of  our  staff,  a young  Parsec,  was  all 
over  the  town  attending  natives,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a gold  medal  from  the  Shah  and  the  title  of 
Khan” 

Rev.  Lewis  F.  Esselstyn  says,  in  his  official  re- 
port : “Some  twenty  or  more  Europeans  died  in 
Teiieran.  Some  independent  estimates  place  the 
total  number  of  deaths  in  Teheran  at  13,000.  while 
equally  good  authority  places  the  number  at  20.00U ; 
perhaps  something  between  tlic  two  would  be  near- 
er right.  Following  cholera,  there  was  considera- 
ble typhoid  of  a mild  form  and  dysentery,  ('hoi- 
era  has  been  very  severe.  Some  eases  have  been 
fatal  in  two  hours  from  the  start,  and  many  in 
twelve.  On  August  2.“>th  f 1 802]  1 made  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  ‘There  have  been  f>0o0  deaths 
in  Meshed  and  12,000  in  Tahreez/  ” 

* Chapar  route,  the  main  line,  provided  with 
“chapark  lianehs,”  or  government  post-house*,  and 
with  roomy  caravansaries  for  travellers.  This  is 
also  the  line  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph,  where 
shelter  or  assistance  can  always  be  obtained  at  the 
stations. 


weather  of  spring  or  autumn,  few  trips 
could  be  more  agreeable,  and  one  may 
carry  along  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
portable  comforts.  But  in  this  case  the 
circumstances  were  exceptional:  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  had  not  been  particu- 
larly friendly  to  Europeans  since  the  fall 
of  the  “tobacco  monopoly.”  Added  to 
this,  cold  weather  was  approaching,  and 
there  was  some  chance  of  being  snowed 
up  in  the  passes,  should  one  be  delayed 
by  quarantine.  And.  above  all,  after  the 
loss  of  my  companion,  which  bad  fallen 
so  heavily  upon  me,  I could  not.  alone, 
look  forward  with  that  keen  interest  and 
happy  anticipation  to  the  life  on  the  road 
with  which  we  had  set  out  together,  hut 
must  carry  with  me  instead  an  unending 
regret  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to 
reach  India,  and  accomplish  what  would 
have  been  beyond  a doubt  his  crowning 
work. 

II. 

Mayar , November  6<7/. — The  caravan 
now  consisted  of  seven  animals  only,  three 
mules  and  four  horses,  not  counting  the 
donkey  which  the  chavadar  brought  for 
his  own  personal  use.  This  new  chava- 
dar, Hadj  Ali,  had  contracted  to  take  me 
to  Bush  ire  in  twenty-one  days,  exclusive 
of  the  brief  halt  at  Shiraz  or  other  delays 
on  the  road.  He  was  not  prepossessing, 
being  wall-eyed  and  of  hang-dog  aspect, 
as  well  as  slovenly  and  ragged  in  his 
attire.  Although  he  seemed  quiet  and 
tractable  enough  at  Julfa,  where  the  con- 
tract was  made,  it  soon  appeared  that  he 
was  the  possessor  of  a most  disagreeable 
temper.  Carapet.  a young  Armenian  of 
good  family,  who  had  started  with  us 
when  we  first  left  Ispahan,  and  had 
shown  himself  to  be  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy in  any  emergency,  had  also  un- 
dertaken to  cook,  since  no  one  of  good 
repute  had  presented  himself  to  perform 
that  function.  We  pressed  on  in  order 
to  sleep  at  Mayar  the  first  night.  After 
passing  Marg  we  had  the  light  of  a full 
moon  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  find- 
ing the  chapar  station  occupied  by  the 
other  caravan,  we  went  on  to  the  great 
ruinous  caravansary  of  Mayar.  near  our 
old  camping-ground.  The  baggage  was 
heaped  pell-mell  on  the  stone  ledge 
within  the  gateway,  and  as  it  was  too 
late  to  think  of  dinner,  we  mounted  the 
winding  stairway  to  a prison  like  cell 
above,  swept  by  the  cold  night  wind 
which  blew  through  the  narrow  embra- 
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But  not  being  as  yet  on  my  guard  against 
the  machinations  of  the  new  chavadar, 
he  managed  by  various  delays  and  pre- 
texts to  arrive  here  rather  late  in  the  day. 
In  the  discussion  which  follows  he  first 
exhibits  his  unamiable  temper.  But  the 
•chief  of  the  village  and  the  man  in  charge 
■of  the  caravansary,  who  both  seem  to  be 
of  respectable  standing,  intervene,  and  as 
they  all  assure  us  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  reach  the  next  station  before 
night,  we  conclude  to  make  the  best  of 
it  here.  We  select  a cell  a shade  less 
begrimed  and  sooty  than  the  majority, 
and  are  soon  comfortably  installed,  while 
the  chief,  who  has  consented  to  sit  for 
his  portrait,  settles  himself  just  outside 
the  door.  As  a model  he  does  not  prove 
a success,  for  his  attention  is  constantly 
distracted  with  counting  out  copper  coins, 
writing  letters  or  receipts,  and  transact- 
ing the  business  of  scribe  in  general  to 
the  community.  The  other  caravan  now 
comes  in.  and  instead  of  dining  alone,  as 
I had  anticipated,  I have  the  joy  of  shar- 
ing their  good  cheer  in  a cell  which  has 
been  quickly  converted  into  a civilized 
dining-room  by  the  magic  means  of  a 
well-set  table,  carpets,  and  gay  hangings 
which  hide  the  blackened  stone,  folding 
arm-chairs  placed  in  front  of  the  blazing 
fire,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  charm 
of  congenial  society. 

Yezdikhast , November  9th. — Hadj  Ali 
smooths  matters  over  by  promising  to 
take  a short-cut  to  Shiraz,  by  which  we 
hope  to  avoid  the  other  cholera  villages 
and  the  dreaded  quarantine. 

The  approach  to  this  place  is  a suc- 
cession of  surprises.  The  town,  a compact 
and  yellow  mass  of  crowded  dwellings, 
appears  to  rise  abruptly  and  close  at  hand 
above  the  level  plain  which  we  are  cross- 
ing. All  at  once  a profound  ravine  opens 
in  front  of  us,  and  perched  high  up  on 
the  summit  of  the  yellow  cliffs  on  the 
other  side  are  the  houses  which  we  saw 
from  the  plain.  Descending  steeply  to  the 
pebbly  floor  of  this  ravine,  which  is  an 
ancient  river-bed,  we  turn  to  the  left  and 
ride  along  under  the  perpendicular  ledge. 
There  are  filthy  pools  along  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  black  slimy  stains  descend  the 
rocky  wall  from  the  rickety  wooden  balco- 
nies and  projecting  windows  of  the  town 
above  us.  If  the  people  overhead  are 
dying  of  cholera,  they  are  surely  very 
quiet  about  it,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  life 
at  any  of  the  windows.  We  come  to  the 
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chapar  khaneh  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ravine.  It  is  locked  up,  and  a little  fur- 
ther on  the  ravine  opens  on  to  a broad 
river,  which  we  cross  by  a bridge,  and 
enter  an  imposing  caravansary  of  the  time 
of  Shah  Abbas.* 

In  this  way  we  avoid  entering  the  town. 
The  river  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  ver- 
tical cliffs,  and  from  the  gate  of  the  cara- 
vansary, looking  back  across  the  bridge, 
we  get  the  most  striking  view  of  Yezdi- 
khast. The  long  ledge  on  which  it  stands 
is  pierced  by  many  caves  and  openings 
along  the  top,  and  from  a distance  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out  just  where  the  town 
begins,  where  the  caves  become  windows 
and  doors.  They  are  accentuated  in  many 
places  by  jutting  windows  and  crazy-look- 
ing balconies  propped  by  sticks,  at  a great 
height  above  the  stream  below.  This 
long  rock  ends  in  a thin  wedge  where 
the  ravine  on  the  other  side  enters  the 
river-bed.  Separated  at  the  other  end 
from  the  main  range  of  cliffs  by  a species 
of  drawbridge,  it  can  easily  be  made  as 
inaccessible  as  a vulture's  nest  perched 
on  a crag,  and  the  dark  streaks  which 
stain  the  cliffs  below  heighten  the  resem- 
blance to  a roosting-place  of  those  scav- 
engers of  the  desert. 

It  was  at  this  caravansary  that  Hussein 
first  became  incorporated  into  our  cam- 
van,  in  the  capacity  of  cook,  and  made 
his  debut  with  a remarkably  successful 
curry. 

Dehgadu , November  10th.— Hadj  Ali's 
chief  assistant  is  a grotesque,  bandy-legged 
negro,  whose  buffoonery  makes  him  the 
joy  of  the  caravan.  When  we  are  on  the 
march,  and  he  is  perched  on  the  top  of 
a pack -mule,  crowning  like  a Gothic 
gargoyle  the  very  apex  of  the  piled  up  bag- 
gage, he  sings  by  the  hour,  and  with  more 
trills  and  falsetto  quavers  than  Yvette 
Guilbert.  When  he  is  tired  of  singing  he 
tells  stories  with  monkeylike  grimaces  and 
pantomimic  action.  Nobody  understands 
liis  dialect,  but  all  laugh,  for  his  gayety  is 
irresistibly  contagious.  Then  he  falls 
asleep,and  lags  behind. swaying  violently, 
till  he  is  awakened  by  a fall,  from  which  he 
always  picks  himself  up  unhurt.  At  day- 
light we  leave  the  caravansary,  and  cross- 
ing a field  where  peasants  are  gleaning, 
follow  along  the  base-line  of  the  great 
cliffs  which  wall  in  the  valley.  Ravens 
are  wheeling  and  croaking  above,  and  as 

* Shah  Abbas  the  Great  reignc 
century. 
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we  begin  to  ascend  the  cliffs,  coveys  of 
partridges  rise  whirring  from  the  path. 
Another  table-land,  crossed  by  a range  of 
bleak  hills,  stretches  before  us  when  we 
have  mounted  the  cliffs,  and  looking  back, 
the  river  valley  seems  to  have  sunk  out 
of  sight,  and  Yezdikhast  appears  to  be  on 
the  same  unbroken  plain.  We  are  at  an 
elevation  of  nearly  seven  thousand  feet, 
and  the  air,  though  invigorating,  is  cold 
and  chilly.  The  only  objects  of  interest 
during  the  long  day's  march  are  the 
glimmering  snow -fields  of  Kuh  Alijuk, 
another  seven  thousand  feet  above  us. 
We  meet  no  sign  of  life  on  the  road,  but 
late  in  the  afternoon  we  sight  a herd  of 
antelopes  or  gazelles  scampering  away  in 
the  distance  and  showing  their  white 
tails.  The  village  of  Dehgadu,  where  we 
expect  to  pass  the  night,  finally  appears 
in  the  distance,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  stony  hill-side  on  which  it  stands. 
Outside  the  walls  and  near  the  gate  there 
is  a long  yellow  patch  dotted  with  dark 
figures,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  in- 
habitants are  winnowing  their  grain.  As 
we  approach,  the  dark  figures  begin  to 
run  towards  us,  agitating  their  arms  and 
implements  of  labor,  and  some  of  them 
are  shouting.  Although  it  is  not  usual 
for  Persian  rustics  to  take  such  unneces- 
sary exercise,  we  pay  no  attention  to  them, 
being  wrapt  in  vague  speculation  as  to 
what  manner  of  lodging  we  shall  find 
here.  In  a moment  they  have  surrounded 
Carapet,  who  is  riding  some  rods  in  ad- 
vance, and  have  begun  to  belabor  his 
horse  with  their  wooden  pitchforks.  My 
first  impulse  is  to  draw  a revolver;  and 
Carapet,  in  his  wrath,  slips  off  the  cover 
of  my  rifle  and  reaches  it  out  for  me. 
Carapet  is  a boy  who  might  be  “quick 
with  the  trigger”  on  slight  provocation, 
and  by  the  time  I have  got  the  thing 
safely  under  my  arm  our  assailants  have 
turned  their  attention  to  my  horse,  ab- 
staining, however,  from  attacking  our  per- 
sons. My  situation  on  this  curveting  and 
frightened  beast,  who  was  too  tired  to  run, 
and  had  not  the  nerve  to  stand  still,  began 
to  be  somewhat  unsafe  as  well  as  embar- 
rassing. It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
gentlemen  constituted  the  “ sanitary  com- 
mittee” of  Dehgadu,  and  that  we  were 
quarantined  for  having  passed  by  Yezdi- 
khast. Since  Western  civilization  basset 
the  example,  Europeans  have  no  right  to 
‘ '~Wse  people  see  tit  to  enact 
f quarantine  in  a village 
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of  mud  huts.  We  managed,  by  backing 
our  horses,  to  keep  clear  of  the  crowd  un- 
til the  arrival  of  the  chief,  who  explained 
with  formal  politeness  that  these  people 
were  brutes,  and  had  exceeded  his  orders. 

By  this  time  the  baggage  animals  had 
arrived,  and  the  villagers  led  the  way  to 
a barren  field  about  half  a mile  from  the 
walls.  Here  the  chief  and  his  assistants 
hastily  scraped  away  the  straw  and  debris 
from  a hole  in  the  ground,  uncovering  a 
spring  of  filthy  yellow  water;  and  while 
beasts  and  men  drank  copiously,  they 
brought  armfuls  of  sticks  and  built  a bon- 
fire. During  all  this  time  I had  never 
ceased  to  threaten  and  remonstrate,  egging 
on  Carapet  to  put  it  into  forcible  and  pro- 
fane Persian,  and  fortifying  my  position 
with  the  fact  that  they  had  actually  at- 
tacked the  caravan.  We  swore  that  if 
they  did  not  take  us  in  we  should  rido 
across  to  Dehbid,  on  the  main  road,  and 
wire  to  the  legation  at  Teheran.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  diplomatic  inter- 
ference would  have  been  tardy  and  inef- 
fective, but  in  this  case  I felt  confident 
that  our  cause  would  be  taken  up  at  once. 

Our  situation  while  the  issue  was  pending 
was  not  enviable:  there  was  no  other 
shelter  within  eight  farsakhs  (over  thirty 
miles);  we  could  not  find  the  road  at 
night,  and  the  hills  on  this  side  of  the 
main  route  were  said  to  be  somewhat 
unsafe  after  dark.  Added  to  this,  it  was 
becoming  bitterly  cold  in  the  waning 
daylight.  We  unloaded  the  horses  and 
opened  a tin  of  beef  and  a bottle  of  whis- 
key. After  a brief  consultation  among 
themselves,  the  chief  and  some  of  the 
others  went  off  to  the  village  to  have 
another  conference,  leaving  us  squatting 
over  the  lire.  They  presently  came  back 
and  offered  us  the  freedom  of  the  town, 
only  begging  for  a written  certificate  of 
good  conduct,  and  a little  whiskey  for  the 
chief's  father,  who  was  sick  unto  death. 

I chose  for  my  quarters  the  room  over  the 
town  gate,  and  while  the  baggage  was 
being  hoisted  and  dragged  up  a broken 
and  ruinous  stairway  by  these  knights  of 
the  pitchfork,  others  brought  firewood 
and  provisions,  limited  as  usual  to  bread, 
chickens,  and  eggs.  Our  aggressors  now 
showed  themselves  as  zealous  in  promot- 
ing our  comfort  as  they  had  been  before 
in  driving  us  off,  and  it  was  with  some 
little  difficulty  that  we  finally  prevailed 
on  them  to  leave  us  alone  for  the  night. 

Dehgadu , Xoeember  1 lth,  6 a.m.— All 
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ayn.M  wMUrd  for  him  to  none*  tip,  ioi-hJ  there  was  no  mo  • r :e  li  - 
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sein  installed  his  kitchen  just  outside  the 
arch  opening  into  the  stone  niche  over- 
looking the  court  of  the  caravansary,  and 
built  a lire  of  brushwood  at  the  threshold. 

Asupas , November  YMh. — The  route  to- 
day descended  by  a steep  pass  into  a warm- 
er zone.  The  village,  seen  from  above, 
appeared  to  he  grouped  about  a citadel,  and 
surrounded  by  trees  near  the  margin  of  a 
river.  Persia  is  the  home  of  illusions,  and 
the  citadel  proved  to  be  but  a mud  house 
a little  higher  than  the  others.  In  order 
to  reach  the  chief's  house  we  descend  from 
our  horses  at  a low  gateway,  and  after 
traversing  a maze  of  barn-yards,  and  as- 
cending steps  to  a higher  level  of  flat 
roofs,  whence  we  can  look  down  into  the 
other  huts  of  the  village,  where  the  wo- 
men are  working  at  their  looms  weaving 
“ kelims,”  or  striped  carpets,  we  cross  by 
a shaky  bridge  of  sticks  and  clay  to  the 
chiefs  house.  The  baggage  is  carried  all 
this  distance  by  porters.  A large  room, 
quite  open  to  the  sky  at  one  end  and  at 
the  adjoining  corner,  is  swept  out  and 
placed  at  our  disposal.  The  chief  is  a 
handsome,  genial  man  of  forty  or  therea- 
bouts, clad,  like  the  other  villagers,  in  a 
faded  blue  blouse.  There  is  but  little 
prospect  of  privacy,  as  both  he  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  including 
the  children  and  the  family  dog,  a small 
greyhound  wearing  a frayed  and  em- 
broidered blanket,  make  continual  incur- 
sions to  ask  what  we  need,  prompted  in 
part  by  curiosity,  and  also  by  genuine 
hospitality.  At  our  appeal  he  provides 
blankets  and  mats  to  serve  as  portieres  at 
the  openings. 

Shiraz,  November  l§th. — Most  of  the  fa- 
mous panoramas  of  cities,  extolled  by  tra- 
vellers, are  said  to  burst  upon  the  eye,” 
and  Shiraz  proves  a shining  illustration 
of  this  well-worn  expression.  As  in  an 
artistically  arranged  diorama,  where  one 
is  led  on  through  dark  passages  to  the 
dazzling  climax,  so  here,  after  winding 
for  long  hours  through  gloomy  moun- 
tain corridors,  between  walls  of  ever  in- 
creasing height,  one  comes  suddenly  upon 
a gap,  a notch,  in  the  seemingly  endless 
series  of  cliffs.  Following  the  course  of 
the  torrent,  the  road  descends  abruptly  to 
the  notch,  where  the  stream  is  walled 
across  by  a great  dam  of  masonry,  and 
Shiraz  lies  far  below  us  in  an  emerald- 
green  plain,  illuminated  for  a moment 
by  a long  track  of  light  from  the  west. 
The  road  passes  under  a high  gateway 


built  against  the  cliff  on  one  side,  com- 
municating with  various  arcaded  struc- 
tures higher  up,  amongst  slender  cypress- 
es, recalling  the  wayside  chapels  of  Italy. 
A steep  paved  causeway,  littered  with 
bowlders,  descends  to  the  plain,  where  a 
broad  avenue,  flanked  by  orange  gardens 
and  bordered  by  venerable  cypresses, 
with  a shining  blue  dome  at  the  end  of 
the  vista,  leads  into  the  city.  Across  the 
plain  rise  the  purple  mountain  barriers 
which  lie  between  Shiraz  and  the  sea.  At 
the  gate  I found  the  negro  who  had  been 
sent  on  the  day  before  with  a letter  an- 
nouncing our  arrival,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  the  two  gentlemen  who  had 
chari tably  offered  entertainment  to  the 
men  and  beasts  of  this  dusty  and  weather- 
beaten procession.  A short  walk  takes 
us  to  the  gate  in  the  long  garden  wall  en- 
closing our  host's  residence,  a low  bunga- 
lowlike structure,  with  a broad  white-pil- 
lared veranda.  A tank  in  front  reflects 
the  lurid  November  sunset,  the  dark  cy- 
press spires,  and  the  white  columns,  as 
well  as  the  brilliant  masses  of  autumn 
flowers;  among  them  are  many-hued 
chrysanthemums,  and  such  late  roses  as 
have  been  spared  by  the  frost.  Men  in 
white  flannels  are  playing  in  the  tennis- 
courts.  At  the  dinner  which  follows,  the 
famous  wine  of  Shiraz  is  on  the  table. 
From  the  conflicting  opinions  of  different 
travellers,  I had  been  led  to  expect  some- 
thing like  a heavy  and  cloying  liquor,  but 
my  verdict  would  be  that  it  is  more  akin 
to  old  port,  with  a suspicion  of  marsala. 

III. 

Shiraz , November  20th. — The  most 
characteristic  features  of  this  city,  which 
has  been  in  a way  the  Florence  of  Persia, 
ns  Ispahan  was  its  Rome,  are  the  old  and 
neglected  gardens  surrounding  the  decay- 
ing pavilions  and  garden-houses  of  its 
ancient  rulers.  Persia  explains  both  Mo- 
gul India  and  Moorish  Spain,  for  in  both 
countries  the  landscape-gardening  seems 
to  have  followed  the  canons  of  Persian 
taste.  Many  who  have  not  been  in  Per- 
sia are  familiar  with  the  gardens  of  the 
Generalife  in  Granada,  or,  better  still,  the 
palace  gardens  of  Agra  and  Lahore,  where 
one  may  find  the  same  stone-curbed  ca- 
nals, bordered  with  flowering  shrubs  or  by 
avenues  of  cypresses,  where  even  the  de 
signs  of  the  inlaid  tiles  and  of  the  arched 
colonnades  differ  from  those  of  Persia 
onlv  in  some  minute  details.  One  of  the 
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posure  while  on  duly  in  the  snow.  My 
neighbor  at  the  table  had  been  summoned 
up  there  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  had 
helped  to  dig  his  grave  with  his  own  hands 
under  the  drifts.  From  this  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  lives  of  these  men  are  not 
altogether  free  from  risk  and  hardship. 

Khan-i-Zinian , November  21  st. — The 
morning  sky  is  black  and  threatening 
when  we  leave  Shiraz  and  begin  the  ascent 
of  the  hills.  Rain  begins  to  fall,  driven 
in  our  faces  by  a cold  wind,  as  we  enter 
a barren  valley  among  the  hills.  High 
above  the  dark  slopes  which  rise  on  all 
sides  gleams  of  snow  appear  through  the 
rifts  in  the  clouds.  The  road  soon  be- 
comes too  muddy  for  walking,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  hold  the  reins  with  stiffened 
fingers.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reach 
the  great  caravansary  to  which  we  had 
been  looking  forward  as  a refuge  from 
the  wet  and  cold,  but,  to  our  dismay,  every 
cell  is  occupied,  and  only  after  a period 
of  long  waiting  in  the  sleety  rain  Cara- 
pet  finds  a dirty  cell,  which  is  nearly 
filled  with  bales  of  cotton.  With  great 
difficulty  two  men  are  found  to  remove  a 
few  of  the  bags  from  the  top  of  the  pile, 
and  so  make  room  for  the  baggage.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  cleanliness  must 
wait,  and  without  sweeping  out  the  ac- 
cumulated dust  of  ages  wet  sticks  are 
brought  and  a fire  is  soon  roaring  in  the 
chimney.  The  dust  which  surrounds  us 
is  forgotten  in  the  joy  which  follows  the 
successful  process  of  thawing,  and  the  re- 
action produced  by  hot  whiskey  accom- 
panied by  the  appetizing  fumes  of  Hus- 
sein's curry.  Out  in  the  darkness  a 
muleteer  is  singing  in  a full  rich  voice, 
and  the  plaintive  cadences  of  his  song 
are  strangely  suggestive  of  the  Malague- 
nas  of  Spain. 

November  22(1. — It  is  foggy  when  we 
leave  our  quarters  in  the  morning,  but 
there  is  a mellow  glow  behind  the  fog 
which  presages  a fine  day.  A clear  sun- 
rise follows,  and  the  passing  figures  of 
men  and  animals  are  outlined  with  orange 
against  the  violet  mist,  which  hides  all  of 
the  mountains  excepting  their  dazzling 
white  crests,  which  tell  sharply  against 
the  exquisite  pale  green  of  the  sky.  A 
long  descent  into  a valley  brings  us  at 
noon  to  the  telegraph  station  of  Dasht-i- 
Arzen,  which  seems  to  be  locked  up  and 
deserted.  Now  we  climb  the  first  and 
highest  ridge  of  the  “Kotals,”  at  least 
the  highest  point  of  our  route,  which  is 


some  7400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  new- 
ly made  road  which  we  follow  to  the  top 
winds  through  a forest  of  low  and  spread- 
ing oaks,  with  considerable  undergrowth; 
the  dry  brown  leaves  still  cling  to  the 
trees,  the  sunshine  is  hot,  but  the  mud  in 
the  road  is  frozen  hard.  From  the  sum- 
mit a view  opens  downward  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees  over  what  may  be 
called,  with  regard  to  its  climate,  tropical 
Persia.  Long  parallel  ridges,  with  some 
oblique  spurs,  hide  the  gulf,  which  is 
really  but  a few  miles  distant  as  the  crow 
flies.  A corner  of  a lake,  half  hidden  by 
a shoulder  of  rock,  lies  below  us,  and  the 
forest  which  clothes  the  mountain  on 
which  we  stand  begins  to  look  fresh  and 
green  again.  In  a few  hours  we  shall 
overtake  the  summer.  Here  the  famous 
descent  begins  known  as  the  “Pass  of 
the  Old  Woman,” and  it  is  certainly  steep. 
Of  course  it  is  far  easier  to  walk,  as  the 
ground  is  completely  covered  with  roll- 
ing  pebbles  and  bowlders,  except  where 
the  path  crosses  a slope  of  rock,  and  there 
the  feet  of  countless  animals  have  worn 
deep  furrows  in  the  stone.  From  a con- 
venient resting-place,  half-way  down, 
there  is  a bird's-eye  view  of  the  great 
caravansary  of  Mian  - Kotal,  standing 
on  a rocky  slope  dotted  with  groups  of 
horses,  mules,  and  merchandise,  and  one 
may  look  down  into  the  crowded  court- 
yard within.  Here,  while  strolling  about 
a few  yards  from  the  walls,  I came  sud- 
denly upon  a wolf  trotting  carelessly  up 
the  hill  with  his  tongue  lolling  out,  dog- 
fashion,  but  he  turned  and  bolted  at  sight 
of  a European  costume. 

November  23d. — There  is  no  longer  any 
chill  in  the  night  air.  The  road  down- 
ward continues  through  the  forest,  now 
dense  and  green,  over  loose  stones  and 
debris,  to  the  plain,  which  has  a parklike 
appearance,  with  scattered  groups  of 
great  trees.  In  the  long  ridge  parallel 
with  that  which  we  have  just  descended 
there  is  a gap,  through  which  we  ap- 
proach another  descent  called  “Kotal- 
i-Dokhteiv’  the  Pass  of  the  Daughter. 
Here  the  road  is  paved  with  great  blocks 
of  slippery  stone,  and  there  are  in  places 
deep  furrows  or  troughs  filled  with  mire, 
which  have  been  cut  by  the  laden  ani- 
mals in  their  endeavors  to  avoid  the  slip- 
pery pavement.  I had  begun  to  think 
that  the  height  and  steepness  of  these  fa- 
mous stairways  of  stone  had  been  exag- 
gerated, when  all  at  once  the  narrow 
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causeway  turns  a sharp  angle  and  plunges 
seemingly  down  a precipice.  It  is  a gid- 
dy depth  into  which  we  look  down  from 
the  low  parapet,  and  beyond  rises  with 
almost  perpendicular  lines  a mighty  black 
wall  of  rock.  The  paved  causeway  winds 
down  with  short  sharp  turns,  corkscrew- 
like, floored  with  irregular,  pointed,  and 
polished  bowlders,  on  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  walk,  with  slabs  of  stone  crossing 
it  at  intervals,  after  the  fashion  of  Roman 
roads.  To  keep  one's  balance  without 
holding  on  to  something  is  difficult,  and 
yet  Carapet  had  the  “gall”  (to  use  a 
Western  word  adopted  in  Persia)  to  ride 
my  horse  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
descent.  Compared  to  this  pass,  the 
“ Gcnrimi,”  down  which  no  one  is  allowed 
to  ride  at  the  present  time,  is  as  an  ave- 
nue floored  with  asphalt.  But  to  those 
familiar  with  the  glacier  passes  of  the 
Alps,  or  the  higher  rock  peaks,  I must 
admit,  at  the  risk  of  weakening  the  force 
of  my  statement,  that  this  would  seem  but 
an  easy  promenade.  Once  down  in  the 
valley,  under  a sun  which  burns  with 
over- increasing  force  as  we  descend,  the 
road  becomes  irksome  to  the  last  degree, 
strewn  with  bowlders  and  pebbles  like 
the  bed  of  a mountain  torrent.  Gnarled 
and  ancient  rose-trees  shade  the  path  in 
places,  and  the  stunted  thickets  are  alive 
with  song-birds.  We  pass  the  end  of  the 
lake  which  we  had  seen  from  above,  leav- 
ing on  the  right  some  modern  bass-reliefs 
sculptured  on  the  face  of  the  rocks,  and 
crossing  a marshy  river,  we  enter  upon 
the  plain  of  Kazerun  — a long,  narrow 
plain  of  clay,  diversified  only  by  a few 
thickets  of  stunted  thorn-bushes,  bounded 
by  the  two  parallel  walls  of  the  Kotals; 
that  on  the  south,  already  in  shadow  as 
we  approach  Kazerun,  is  serrated  or 
notched  along  the  top  with  strange  regu- 
larity as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow  it. 
Vertical  fissures,  beginning  near  the  top 
and  apparently  of  great  depth,  descend 
to  the  plain.  Every  one  has  seen  by  the 
road-side  a clay  bank  cracked  and  split 
open  by  the  sun,  and  nature  seems  to  have 
duplicated  this  process  here  on  a grander 
scale.  Kazerun,  with  low  red  walls  and 
a fringe  of  date-palms  rising  from  its 
gardens,  resembles  an  Egyptian  village. 
We  are  directed  to  a garden  villa,  and 
entering  an  archway  under  the  house,  we 
pass  at  once  from  the  blinding  glare  of 
the  road  into  the  cool  green  gloom  of  an 
orange  garden.  The  trees  are  of  such 


size  and  their  foliage  is  so  dense  that 
only  a few  slender  rays  of  sunlight  filter 
through  and  sparkle  like  gold  coins  on 
the  black  soil.  We  are  free  to  camp  out 
where  we  will,  and  select  for  a dormitory 
one  of  the  upper  rooms,  with  a door  open- 
ing on  to  the  flat,  roof,  commanding  a 
wide  view  of  the  plain.  When  the  win- 
dows are  thrown  open  the  leaves  almost 
shut  out  the  sky,  and  one  might  pick 
the  oranges  from  their  stems. 

Daliki , November  25 th. — From  Kama- 
rij,  after  a slight  rise,  we  descended 
1200  feet  in  most  precipitous  fashion  by 
winding  stairways  worn  in  the  rock,  but 
fortunately  un paved,  to  the  plain  of  Ko- 
nar  Takhteh,  where  we  arrive  in  the  mid- 
day heat.  It  was  only  too  evident  from 
the  subterfuges  of  Hadj  Ali  to  insure 
delay  that  he  had  laid  bis  plans  to  pass 
the  afternoon  in  slumber,  but  my  inten- 
tion was  to  sleep  at  Daliki,  and  after  a 
short  halt  to  rest  the  animals,  we  move 
on.  I had  now  made  nearly  all  the  jour- 
ney from  Shiraz,  as  well  as  from  Ispahan, 
on  foot,  excepting  only  those  portions  of 
the  route  which  traversed  dusty  and  mo- 
notonous levels.  In  this  way  it  was  easy 
to  gain  time  by  running  down  the  “short- 
cuts,” and  thereby  earn  the  leisure  to 
smoke  and  meditate  and  marvel  at  the 
surrounding  desolation.  Down  the  last 
of  the  Kotals  to  Daliki  was,  if  not  the 
steepest,  certainly  the  hottest  and  dustiest 
stage  of  the  journey.  The  tea  in  my  felt- 
covered  flask  had  become  tepid  in  the 
sun,  and  being  made  with  brackish  water, 
it  was  doubly  nauseous,  so  that  the  sight 
and  sound  of  a roaring  blue  river  racing 
through  the  gorges  below  was  uncom- 
monly welcome.  But  the  river  proved 
mockingly  elusive  and  difficult  of  access, 
as  the  dusty  grooves  of  the  road  followed 
along  the  heights,  and  at  times  quite 
away  from  the  course  of  the  stream. 
Choked  with  the  limestone  dust  and 
parched  with  thirst,  I can  hardly  believe 
in  my  own  good  fortune  when  the  road 
turns  suddenly  downward  through  a 
shady  glen  to  the  very  margin  of  the 
water.  It  proves  to  he  as  salt  as  the  Dead 
Sea  itself,  but  happily  not  too  salt  to 
bathe  in,  and  from  this  point  on  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  tempered  by  clouds.  Fol- 
lowing the  gorge  made  by  the  river,  over 
a great  paved  bridge  guarded  by  a ruin- 
ous castle,  along  high  cliffs  of  blue  slate, 
across  marshes,  and  winding  upward 
through  another  ravine,  we  halt  in  the 
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as  we  dine  by  caudle-light  on  the  broad 
veranda,  that  this  is  the  hottest  station 
on  the  line;  although  an  Armenian  and 
a native  of  the  country,  lie  does  not 
speak  of  its  summer  climate  with  plea- 
sure. The  apparatus  is  in  the  adjoining 
room,  which  is  so  constructed  that  al- 
though open  to  t lie  wind,  the  sun  can 
never  reach  it,  and  the  operator  sits  in 
grateful  obscurity.  But  for  nine  months 
the  climate  is  most  trying;  the  mercury 
often  stands  at  120°  Fahr. ; the  walls  of 
the  room  are  so  hot  that  he  can  scarcely 
bear  to  touch  them;  and  while  at  work  he 
has  the  floor  flooded  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches.  And  yet  it  is 
only  a few  days  from  Dehbid  ! 

A hard  white  plain  lies  beyond  Boras- 
jun,  and  after  a time  the  serried  ranks  of 
date  palms  cease,  and  only  a few  plumed 
sentinels  rise  here  and  there  among  dark 
clusters  of  tamarisk-trees.  Since  leaving 
the  mountains  a new  shrub,  like  a spe- 
cies of  gigantic  milkweed,  has  appeared 
along  the  road-side. 

Bush  ire,  November  27th. — The  last  ves- 
tige of  vegetation  disappeared  some  hours 
beyond  Borasjun,  and  there  was  not  even 
a fringe  of  grass  along  the  borders  of  the 
salt  pools,  but  still  no  sign  of  the  sea  ap- 
peared in  front  of  us.  Within  the  limits 
of  vision  there  was  nothing  but  the  far- 
extending  level  of  dried  mud,  darkened  in 
places  by  cloud  shadows.  But  by  way  of 
variety  this  desert  of  crusted  mud  soon 
became  an  equally  infinite  extent  of  wet 
mud.  First  crossing  a few  pools  of  mire, 
the  horses  were  soon  splashing  along 
ankle-deep  in  black  slime,  and  the  road 
disappeared.  We  were  obliged  to  hail  a 
passing  peasant  to  guide  us  to  Schiff. 
The  prospect  was  not  encouraging.  If  the 
influence  of  the  tide  was  felt  so  far  in- 
land, what  was  there  to  prevent  a tidal 
wave  from  washing  us  back  to  the  hills? 
But  the  salt  flavor  of  the  breeze  showed 
that  we  could  not.  be  far  from  the  shore, 
and  soon  a line  of  low  sand  hills  tufted 
with  waving  grass  rose  above  the  horizon  ; 
and  then  Sell  iff  itself,  only  a roofless  stone 
ruin,  with  a few  masts  of  boats  rising  be- 
hind it,  and  a group  of  fishermen  silhou- 
etted against  the  sky.  The  steamer  is 
lying  far  out  from  the  beach,  as  the  water 
is  shallow,  but  the  crew  are  already  on 
shore  and  waiting  for  us.  It  is  but  a few 
minutes’  work  to  transfer  the  baggage  to 
a fishing-boat,  while  we  ourselves  get  out 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  men.  The  lateen- 


sail  is  hoisted,  and  leaving  the  caravan  to 
continue  round  the  bay,  we  run  along- 
side the  launch.  Comfortably  ensconced 
among  the  cushions  under  the  awning, 
while  the  boat  is  steaming  rapidly  across 
a rough  green  sea.  1 have  leisure  to  enjoy 
the  last  view  of  the  Kotals.  rising  above 
the  horizon  behind  like  a far-reaching 
fortress  wall;  and  there  is  not  a shadow 
of  bitterness  or  regret  in  the  reflect  ion 
that  I have  no  longer  any  use  for  them. 
Bush  ire  has  no  harbor,  but  only  an  open 
roadstead,  where  a few  steamers  are  pitch- 
ing about  in  the  rough  water;  but  it  is 
still  the  chief  port  of  the  south,  as  all  the 
freight  from  India  and  much  of  that  from 
England  is  carried  up  into  the  interior  by 
the  road  which  we  had  descended.  The 
high  closely  packed  houses  of  the  town, 
with  latticed  windows  and  often  with  pro- 
jecting upper  stories,  give  it  something 
of  an  Arabic  character,  which  is  borne  out 
by  its  floating  population  of  gulf  Arabs. 
There  is  already  a flavor  of  India  in  the 
air,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  British 
Residency,  which  stands  on  the  sea-front, 
a group  of  tall  and  martial-looking  Sikhs, 
handsomely  uniformed,  are  mounting 
guard. 

IV. 

Steamer  “ Occidental," November  2i)th. 

— We  are  leaving  Bushire,  and  steaming 
slowly  out  into  the  gulf.  Hussein  and 
Carapet  came  down  to  the  pier  with  me, 
and  the  baggage,  increased  by  a number 
of  small  packages,  strapped  up  in  the  great 
carpet  sacks,  just  as  it  had  travelled  from 
Tabreez,  is  pitched  into  a lateen -sailed 
lugger,  or  “buggalow.”  Two  custom- 
house officers,  two  “hamals,”  or  porters, 
some  small  vagabonds,  and  a white-beard- 
ed old  beggar  who  trades  on  his  indistinct, 
articulation,  are  all  clamoring  for  more 
“krans,”  while  the  boat  waits  for  the 
mail-bag  and  the  first  officer.  When  this 
functionary  is  on  board,  sail  is  hoisted, 
and  we  run  three  miles  out  to  the  steamer, 
under  a lowering  sky  and  through  rough 
water.  A white  Angora  cat  tied  to  a 
bench  among  the  baggage  seems  to  be 
in  the  throes  of  seasickness.  As  we 
approach  the  ship,  steering  through  a 
swarm  of  boats  and  lighters  crowded  with 
vociferating  Arabs  and  Persians  shouting 
at  the  mob  on  deck,  who  are  howling  back 
at  them,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  for- 
cing a way  through,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  room  on  the  quarter-deck  for  one 
more  passenger,  and  none  on  the  forward 
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No  our  stoned  nil'll*  fa  pk-plroi  t in*  object  <*dor  (if  fikuktW  ami  with  Uy i ny 

iHJd  cud  .of  their  £iiiiM\  which  wiil  ^wun  *l:n\v*  .am!  thnlf.  .A  have.  m*  dent*  Hu* 
fot^vvi  & no,>h*rv  Many  im-w  j;;t^'ii-  >‘i'i  >w  <1  <o  { to  no**  t, >•  *|  I 1 >iu  u in 1 «-/i  and  cat 
gei$  cook*  p(i  ho.mi,  dm  1m*  row  aq>-  chtokminid y f&nii  Un-iY  bh££f 

•threaHMir  ft*  fttVmk*  the  i j imrrkih* I »*?ky m:H  ri  •••  hauhein-y  *.d  uu.ndt  kuhg  from  dm  aWfiiMg; 
link  NuwnU  m oWtepik i *4 :-_.;jniWl-pfy ': t«if "■tj.’Hii ii'-.  $iyiu#\vhprt*  w '%)&;  few 

turn  tllii  mo^nty  of  hi>  domain.  in  place  (hr  cry  ■?>(  n moe/Aitt  is  fantl  Hi  ill* 

u oi.itt.rd  \i(  nark  ptul  of  i\ji<  spa*  e,  with  oivo*  spue*-  kytyrovft  ^roiip  »•(  Modems  i:» re 

WdtH’s  t*V  reMM  all  uUennas  ;ji  invasion.  n,  loo-m.  while  an  ‘•.r;iM«.h,i] 

M<of  ni  dm  iiMV-cotiio's  Ure  Hindoos  and  rod  r;y  wt«.  this  v<*ul.v  ^wdMdr* 

Vfuhajr  .of  sMrihd  eHsieS.  -Tlif> <niki h tih xi  .kuccltH^  ficnr*^. 

ini <»»'*.  has  sjhdhovd  a rou^ViuH  ly  viuninkfc  iJrrt-ntht'r  luf,  Only  a form 

[KqmUdon  of  win* , v p>-oph*  A ^.mdr  ponO.  is  Vwl#:  fvuru  dock 

liour>.  it  v-;i.r  0’ip;<%!  i,y  a . rvUi..«-  ■ ^#ds%  tih-  h:.\  ^v1iirh . ymno-A  U>  ihe  left, 

Kno.fw-Mi,,  iir  ki-ro.;i.,  iv<|li  i.w  <«  /n»krvi>  i'Au/''  (ini  * «io  opr  *v|  u dist.-Oif  )nuui>tain 
serr;.uit.x  H>-  }jU#  a'-d  .o*n>n^  flk • \\A-  «n-< >v>  tho ■ nod  land  on 

miy  o(a*un;oi‘N  is  a tvoni-r  hnndMUnP  the  u^ar  rht>  ^vo\ip  o(  fov  innld- 

vo-.iM^  fad'ijth  yn*l,  -wVir.  a Vranv  irrjys  ->v*t t;« Mooli -or  tlip  t.  h-yv}i,d*  vf;dion. 

vftryys-ri  of  ;ir:>uo  | |tn  i foi;t:>l;  «d  ..  Tin*-  toivn  -^V; -n  r»n);-s  it  <\;iy.  As 

soiiM-  LdidT-vi  artd'  --iHtennty  TrhUHriHf  nfJor-  vdv;(ik  no  h«  Ute  ;-.nifft»v  r.t  Uh*  air  i.% 

U.i‘i  (;r‘i}|«f[!  of  Sr-*n*J.  •.  •-••■«  nil  Tier  nr  sIm‘'Vs  Unt:»mi  iUV*s?:;,  a-Utn‘.»n^'h  tlnur-  is  a JiifVi  t 

in--  i':n^  u«  pnh;o-  My  ‘ -no.  o|.«ot-  irm  ljr«'«v.o  ,\  \v>\  h -u  ini hl;:j}vmy<v  aiKuh* 
On-  ill mlv  isy hi*-d  y:}.!ptiu., wVi'en;  On-  |hi'H  it<  d hy  f,hf*  h'K'r:ra]4<  Matf.  Utv 
' tui«  ah  for  } n^otit.Vfiny ' a0;^;.yaThr:.Or^fre;  ure;>i^A'eyu.f 

0 -tr  \xwth*>rhm  ! ||  n/y  id  >d>tu,d  »#  «u*>  oi*  ,la.pn.ifd  yyor.ity  ^iiifh 

tynoiv  t\W  in*  o ; - .--M  I’ulifn  or  do  hoi  fipp'.’k r 0 • Onn.vo  iVt  ftm  Sruniy  snH, 

•flip  r^fd^fnV  niOMtv  ’dh-  slwfy  ^'t|rl)4y  of  Ayerp 

Bftrtu£:u^  ^K'fi'vnmj'.  '-by 

A Oirm  oro-v  1 vViiiylO  >h'«v>-  •.hron-M  On-  Indian  yn  v^'iirnent  U<n  *!«•.-•>  ^HvTiO.rr 
|im"ts  of  l!)^  fit.otdnif  And  >u»rnao  and  { ]po-  e,;r?tn»nnols  n •vernro^-iy 

$Tb[mmkd  AJ  uxtiilman*-.  are  y/ith  avhh1;sv  Tim  place;  f^kV  Jifee  a for- 


FROM  ISPAHAN  TO  KURRACHEE 


sttken  cantonment  in  India, and  the  bun 


tide  invasion  of  some 


remote  province, 

lows  themselves  wiiglu  have  been  brought  ami  was  now  on  his  wav  to  Simla,  in  or- 
frotn  that  country.  Jask  owes  its  present  der  to  report. 

importance  to  the  I ndo  European  Tele-  The  landlocked  Imrbo  r of  Mu  scat , sh  1 i 1 
graph  Company.  There  are  two  sub-  in  by  dark  luted  and  richly  colored  vol- 
TJiarine  cables,  one  of  rubber  and  one  of  came  crags,  rising  precipitously  from  the 
gutta  perelm,  from  Jask  to  Bush  ire,  and  purple  and  glassy  water,  in  which  their 
one  cable  from  jask  to  Kiirraclmo.  There  long  reflections  waver*  seems  .almost  un- 
is a station  at  Char  bar,  200  miles  from  real  in  its  pictorial  and  scenic  arrange 
.Jask.  and  another  at  Guudur,  112  rniGs  nc-nt.  Like  a vision  of ■'■■phi ude  Jj>rraim\ 
beyond  Char  bar.  From  Jask  two  laml  each  bold  promontory  and  ragged  peak 
wires  run,  each  a complete  circuit,  to  is  crowned  with  a little  castle  or  watch- 
Kurrachee,  carried  by  one  set  of  iron  tower — a gleaming  white  or  yellow  note' 
poles,  made  by  Piemen.  The  cable  for-  in  the  dark  landscape— dark,  although 
merfy  went  front  Jask  to  Guadur,  but  now  flooded  with  lire  warm  light  of  a tropical 
goes  straight  to  Kurrachee,  There  is  also  sunrise:  and  even  at  this  early  hour  the 
a station  at  Ommrah,  and  one  at  Sou-  air  is  hot  and  steamy.  Behind  the  town 
meanee,  near  the  Indian  frontier,  but  now  rises  a still  higher  pinnacle  of  splintered 
dismantled.  rock,  and  a larger  castle  of  Portuguese 

Muscat , December  4th. — Having  been  origin  seems  to  have  climbed  up  from  tin4 
sole  occupant  of  a two- -berthed-  cabin,  hard-  massive  white  houses  below.  High  up 


T UK  UI.AI’K  StKKNS  OF  MUSCAT 


lv  large  euougli  to  hold  my  baggage, 
and  littered  with  wet  sketches,  it  was 
with  something  like  dismay  that  I saw 
the  arrival  of  a European  who  was  to 
share  it  with  me  ; but  he  proved  to  be 
excellent  company,  and  I was  the  gainer 
in  the  end.  He  had  been  making  a srie li- 


on a cliff  at  the  entrance  are  perpetuated 
in  white  letters  the  names  of  several  fa- 
mous vessels  which  have  visited  the  port 
and  among  them  the  United  States  steam 
ship  Brooklyn  is  conspicuous.  The  long 
square  facade  of  the  Sultan's  palace,  with 
a line  of  balconied  and  latticed  windows. 
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overlooks  the  placid  basin  where  his  rusty 
steam-yachts  lie  at  anchor. 

We  descend  with  infinite  care  into  a 
narrow  and  crank  canoe  floored  with 
straw  matting1,  and  are  sculled  to  the 
landing.  A black  guide  oilers  Ins  ser- 
vices, and  we  wander  out  of  the  town, 
passing  through  the  grateful  shadow  of 
a deep  gateway,  where  the  soldiers  of  the 
Arabian  guard,  wearing  wide,  loose  tur- 
bans of  some  striped  material,  lounge  on 
the  benches.  Their  ponderous  match- 
locks are  hung  on  the  walls  behind  them. 
We  have  no  concerted  plan,  and  care  not 
which  way  we  turn,  for  all  is  new  to  us, 
but  hardly  changed  since  the  days  of  the 
great  Caliphate  of  Bagdad.  A sandy 
road  through  a suburb  of  huts  built  of 
canes,  palm  leaves,  and  matting  leads 
into  a deep  ravine  with  perpendicular 
cliffs  on  eacli  side.  There  is  a sound  of 
music,  and  further  on  a dance  is  just  be- 
ginning. The  floor  of  this  open-air  ball- 
room is  like  a tennis-court,  and  the  low 
wall  surrounding  it  is  crowded,  like  the 
rising  ground  beyond,  with  gay  and 
laughing  spectators.  All  are  Africans 
or  Arabians* — “Sidis,”  they  are  called — 
and  the  dancers  are  mostly  women. 
Many  of  these  ebony  sirens  are  not  un- 
comely, and  look  excessively  good-na- 
tured. They  are  richly  and  daintily  cos- 
tumed; many  wear  transparent  masks  of 
gold  lace  like  the  women  of  Scinde, which 
half  conceal  their  faces,  and  heavy  clink- 
ing anklets, with  other  ornaments  of  gold. 
The  dance  begins  like  a sort  of  prome- 
nade, accompanied  by  much  clapping  of 
hands.  My  shipmate's  knowledge  of  East- 
ern tongues  enables  him  to  chaff  with 
these  ladies,  and  insures  a welcome.  We 
arc  even  invited  to  take  part  in  the  fes- 
tivities. When  we  return,  by  another 
path,  to  the  city,  under  the  straw  awnings 
of  the  bustling  fruit  market,  we  stroll 
t hrough  the  spice  - scented  gloom  of  the 
narrow  streets  shaded  by  the  projecting 
latticed  windows,  and  along  open  arcades 
where  weavers  are  manipulating  threads 
of  scarlet  and  gold  at  their  looms,  to  the 
little  shop  of  the  postmaster. 

The  ponderous  gates  of  the  Sultan's 
palace  across  the  street  now  swing  open, 
and  a guard  of  soldiers  preceding  a group 
of  richly  dressed  courtiers  comes  forth. 

* I have  used  the  term  Arabian:*  to  denote  the 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  and  its  ad- 
joining islands,  as  the  word  Arab  is  so  often  applied 
to  all  races  from  India  to  Morocco. 


It  would  not  have  surprised  us  had  the 
Grand  Vizier  Mcsrour  suddenly  stepped 
into  this  ninth-century  foreground  with 
a message  from  the  Caliph,  and  just  then 
our  guide  says  that  the  Sultan's  brother, 
who  is  the  centre  of  the  group,  wishes  to 
speak  with  us.  He  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  have  come  to  pay  our  respects 
to  the  Sultan,  and  only  too  willing  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity,  we  send  up  our 
cards.  After  a brief  delay  we  are  ushered 
into  the  court- yard,  accompanied  by  the 
postmaster,  who  kindly  offers  his  services 
as  interpreter,  and  mount  the  great  outer 
staircase  to  a long  and  narrow  white- 
washed room.  A range  of  arm-chairs 
standing  on  a ledge  raised  above  the  floor 
extends  entirely  around  the  room.  Both 
of  the  longer  walls  are  quite  taken  up  by 
the  open  windows,  through  which  blows 
the  soft  tropical  sea-breeze,  and  the  glare 
of  intense  light  reflected  from  the  orange 
cliffs  which  rise  just  beyond  a strip  of 
deep  blue  water  under  the  windows  of 
the  seaward  side  fills  the  room  with  a 
strange  glow.  The  sole  ornaments  are  a 
few  old  European  and  American  clocks. 
The  Sultan  enters  with  a throng  of  gray- 
bearded  ministers  and  a little  boy  richly 
costumed.  His  Highness  seats  himself  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  and  his  followers  sit 
down  in  the  long  row  of  chairs  at  his  left. 
He  is  a handsome  young  fellow,  with  a 
clear  cafe  au  lait  complexion  and  curl- 
ing black  beard;  quietly  dressed,  his  sole 
ornament  is  a gold-mounted  and  jewelled 
dagger.  He  is  a brother  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar.  This  Sultan  is  a “camera 
fiend”;  he  knows  all  about  the  Eastman 
Company,  and  wants  the  address  of  the 
best  maker  in  Paris.  One  of  his  dreams 
is  to  visit  that  city,  renowned  for  its  hos- 
pitality to  Eastern  potentates,  and  from 
the  evident  gayety  of  his  nature  one  might 
infer  that  he  would  not  suffer  from  en- 
nui; but  he  explained  that  the  state  of 
his  little  kingdom  would  not  permit  a 
long  absence  at  present.  The  interview 
was  now  concluded,  and  after  drinking 
in  prudent  measure  the  sweetened  liquid 
proffered  in  tall  glasses,  we  took  leave  of 
his  Highness  and  went  to  the  British 
Residency.  Here  tall  Indian  servants, 
with  regimental  badges  on  their  turbans, 
stand  at  the  doorway.  The  sea-breeze 
sweeps  through  the  open  rooms,  across  a 
balcony  of  great  depth,  furnished  also 
with  divans  and  arm-chairs.  As  at  the 
Sultan's  palace,  the  balcony  looks  down 
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$$Lt£.th**  ^ieriWiin^liinir^n^-a  "mat  vvajl  t »f  highly  fesihiMl  fruit  guavas  nmi  ha 
»>}  dar/fm"  and  triniiny;  ruck.  with  a castle  mums,  waler.pipes.  “ chatties  'wd*  o<*ffne 
elimrtuc:  h>  Us  tic** .and  so  near  licit  \w  j •*>(>.  A sfniH^lfcMilt  Jiinsky  odor,  like 
can  f*uT  hmtk-  from  U>v^d'h)l  tff>  Boiohuyssuwt,  ioicriHtngiH) 

•surface.  Thmn-li  narrow  |,nn ir/uW  with  whiffs  of  wnmlxe  from  the:  hookahs 
gap  the  deep  dark  him  -f  is  and  a faint  amiim  of  aflnr  of  row-  now 

riddle  In  moOnhe  this  jdaro  is  a for-  pervades  the  ship:  and  heaunfid  an*  ih?* 

oace,  siTuated  ;<>  4 is  almost  no  the  north  * effeeU*  of  nyhf nmtr  the  awnings  and 
£p»  tropic,  and  even  |K»*y  lhil  tonipornlmv  CiUOMs  » is  w hen  . i h<i  nfuemam  *nn- 
mvall*  that  of  ...Bum  hay  in  April.  Tha  ahino  %‘fc  th  4>U"  patches,  cross  hutched 
capiaiu  joins  us  af  lunch.  auU  we.  all  uu  wilh  the  violet  shadows  of  the  art  tin**  o*/ 
nnt  1.0  rail  mnmt  consular  n*|uvseotali  ve.  the  th.kk\  and  lusv-  n faces  altoroui* ?ly  r<* 
As  the  Imle  had  ohhrd  when  wr  reached  licet  the  golden  hmd  of  the  Wr-u  ami  * ia- 
th(  captain  * tout  Vr*  rode  nut  to  if.  on  t he  cold  hi  tic  tones  iYom  Urn  A alee. 

Et  mi«  almubt  wjth  that 

Those  who  have  scon  (he  '**  barren  sighted  I he  Uw  *x*ml dhdte  of  lvt*..mjo}na::. 
iwi$  of  Aden  ^ rise  f rotii  the  gl&SKy  hay  a ml  steamed  tip  the  narymv  can  ad  5aTsk>U<> 

when  Uh*o*  is  n,)  wind  a.i  sunset  can  rca  ilm.  fUH  oid'ii  iron  -monster*  of  prognws-v- 

«lily  umleruuml  how  Muscat  looked  in  towering  Cranes  rail  ling  siejnfodred^y  * 
the  fittnrVtfh  color  of  its  <n  we  pulh  and  ^honlove  Vjvtins  ol  ‘.freight  cars,  In 

ed  oof  to  r.hc  slop.  The  deck  now  has  a.  the  de.Uv  ciing  nproar  from  Hu*  mob  of. 
deeuh  d hst  10  one  sidr  w it  It  i!>  itnu'epyed  Imharis  -oa)  ! hfv'Cs  which  Uc-y  hr-';»d«\- 

lioniap  and'  wipihie  there  )«  na  lie?  d»S\k  if.  is  wlnmU  hnpossihU'  n«  iaro- 

room  n;»  wpiiv.  wdiu.Mit  .‘deppin^  op  the  h"a,v.  rd  i>uf  fr.cnds  the  .dhcci^.  Then* 
oulstodchcij  iom  Ojf  tip,  jrrillilif  VfHidi-  is  if  >m>o,pO  Cm'v:  yh  Oi  pv.)  of  the  * ;«  « M -• 

^ r-^: rjo f '; v'«'i>i'Sit >v'l i i> €4*'  ral  fym.cr.  vtHvnrt  tjveijif  arhivd 

fifX t'0ltz  ^Vh;*  o in  U?«v*r  opm,  wjdf  {hiie  e((*is  au»l  ? u*  War ^ ’ wham 

Spin*/'  is  pfoV  parked  well  thdeiUv  \)lr:s  « -f  hnd  h»*<m  Ci*:a  orts.l  IO  .l)ii*.,i».  ami  WC  de- 
h'.ovu  rap'd,  yellow  IoouauTly.  hi  :<vhy}t  > •.  /.»}  i ?*1< r a fan  * n . sailed  boat.  wh.^*i4. 
&}irp;v*t  every  rncc a>f  JuiHa  Uf iyJvfTchiii • ^Id>ds  the  'iffijfckii1  • 
hr  rcprs»w  »iU’d.  They  lie  on  the  hcu.riic.x.  hoM*“.  ;lh:.  •cy.,m*v*  . i&l  « * 

then'  pnes  on>eddinirJr>X' >«,  hunt1p>;  ^ ;/i  |..v.i;d  .up  hi  Ihw  learn,-  ;(d  or-. 
<urutc«v A'  hHtf  the  udci^ti^s  uirc  ‘ y 

iy  packed  M’ith  smaller  articles,  baskets  at  n vUcnnice  \>? "die  cluhf  of  dm  poli^ 


with  A Wri ,‘hkl-  f^rhf'X  ric  cwait  rue  vqxtti* 'to  w’m 
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AS  TOLD  TO  IIIS  GRACE. 
by  william  Mclennan. 


II.—  MONSIEUR  LE  COMTE. 

IT  will  probably  never  be  definitely 
known  what  responsibility  Mirabeau 
had  touching  the  riots  at  Versailles,  said 
M.  Guilloux,  a few  evenings  later,  but  I 
can  at  least  account  for  some  of  his  time 
during  those  two  days  and  nights.  The 
afternoon  before  the  outbreak  lie  and 
Dumont  dined  with  M.  de  Servan  in  his 
apartments  in  Les  Petites  Ecuries.  Host 
and  guests  were  anxious  and  preoccupied, 
Mirabeau  particularly  so,  and  when  he 
slipped  away  before  dinner  was  over, 
muttering  some  excuse,  his  absence  called 
forth  no  comment. 

When  the  evening  session  of  the  As- 
sembly opened,  the  hall  was  crowded  with 
the  members  and  their  friends,  and  the 
galleries  overflowed  with  the  scum  of 
Paris,  interrupting  the  proceedings  and 
insulting  the  speakers  with  the  unre- 
strained flow  of  their  filthy  approbation 
or  anger.  There  M.  Dumont  looked  and 
waited  in  vain  for  Mirabeau,  and  at  last 
went  to  his  lodgings,  where,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, he  found  him  in  bed,  though  the 
hour  was  still  early. 

They  returned  together,  and  Mirabeau's 
presence  through  that  stormy  sitting  un- 
doubtedly added  to  his  popularity. 

At  half  past  two  in  the  morning  the 
Assembly  adjourned,  and  Mirabeau  and 
his  friend  walked  in  the  direction  of  their 
lodgings  at  the  Hotel  Charost.  The  mob 
was  everywhere ; carrying  on  their  drunk- 
en and  obscene  orgies  in  the  Church  of 
St. Louis,  filling  the  avenues  and  gardens, 
and  prowling  restlessly  about  the  palace. 

Mirabeau  could  not  rest  after  the  events 
of  the  night;  a crisis  was  imminent,  and 
sleep  impossible.  At  daybreak,  when  the 
first  sounds  of  the  attack  on  the  palace 
were  heard,  he  took  his  cloak  and  sword 
and  made  his  way  towards  the  scene  of 
disturbance. 

As  he  passed  through  the  garden  where 
the  Body-guard  so  narrowly  escaped 
slaughter  the  day  before,  he  heard  a shrill 
scream  of  terror,  and  turning  into  the  al- 
ley from  whence  it  came,  received  into 
his  arms  a flying  child. 

With  a natural  instinct,  he  caught  the 
child  to  him,  and,  sword  in  hand,  faced 
two  drunken  ruffians  who  were  close  be- 
hind her.  They  gave  up  their  prey  at 
once,  and  slunk  away  in  the  darkness  be- 
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fore  the  indignant  epithets  hurled  at  them 
by  this  unexpected  champion. 

The  child  had  ceased  her  cries  the  mo- 
ment she  felt  the  safety  of  his  powerful 
arm,  and  now  clung  sobbing  to  her  pro- 
tector. She  was  too  frightened  to  look 
up  or  answer  any  questions.  He  was 
puzzled  for  a moment  what  to  do.  But  the 
generous  sense  of  protection  was  still  too 
strong  within  him  to  care  to  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  the  little  being  whose  fluttering 
breath  was  warm  on  his  face. 

It  was  Romance  once  more!  For  Ro- 
mance he  had  quarrelled  with  his  family, 
ruined  his  prospects,  disappointed  his 
friends,  and  brought  misery  upon  him- 
self; but  at  its  magic  call  was  still  as 
ready  to  yield  up  the  future  as  on  the  day 
he  eloped  with  Sophie  Monnier,  and  won 
his  three  years  in  Vincennes  as  a reward. 

“ Vive  Henri  Qnatre! 

Vive  ce  roi  galnnt  /” 

roared  the  mob  across  the  gray  of  the 
morning,  in  invitation  to  every  lawless 
vagabond  within  ear  shot. 

Mirabeau  laughed  as  the  song  reached 
him,  “ You  must  get  on  with  your  devil's 
work  without  me,  my  loyal  citizens,’1  and 
turning  his  back  on  tiie  palace,  walked 
slowly  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  handed 
the  half-sleeping  child  to  his  valet, Teutch, 
who  received  his  orders  without  astonish- 
ment or  curiosity.  Within  half  an  hour 
she  was  quietly  sleeping  in  the  Count's 
own  bed,  and  by  eight  o’clock  Mirabeau 
was  again  in  his  place  in  the  Assembly. 

The  morning  had  well  advanced  when 
the  child  awakened  and  sat  up,  looking 
wonderingly  at  the  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings. Presently  the  door  opened  softly, 
and  a big  good-natured  face,  surmounted 
by  a mass  of  yellow  hair,  peered  cautious- 
ly in.  The  child  stared  gravely  at  the  in- 
truder, but  when  she  caught  the  welcome 
beamed  from  the  kindly  blue  eyes  she 
smiled  back  her  welcome  in  turn,  and 
confidence  was  established  before  the  huge 
body  in  blue  livery  followed  the  yellow 
head  and  blue  eyes  into  the  room.  How 
quickly  and  noiselessly  he  moved,  and 
what  a funny  way  he  said,  44  Pon  jour, 
mamzelle ; fous  avez  bien  dor  mi  V'  By 
the  time  the  little  thing  thanked  him  and 
demanded  his  name,  greeting  his  answer, 
“ Teutch , mamzelle , d vof  service ,”  with 
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a burst  of  merry  laughter,  confidence  had 
become  friendship. 

“Teutch/'  she  said,  and  laughed  again 
at  the  odd  name — “Teutch,  who  sleeps 
lie  re  ?” 

“ M'sieu’  le  Comte,  mamzelle.” 

“Who  brought  me  here  last  night, 
when  those  bad  men  came  T and  her 
eyes  deepened  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
terror. 

“ Yes,  mamzelle.” 

Then,  assuming  the  ‘‘grand  air,”  “Well, 
you  must  thank  him  for  me,  and  now  I 
will  dress  and  go  home;  but" — and  here 
she  became  the  child  once  more — “you 
will  come  with  me  r" 

“Pardon,  mamzelle:  M'sieu'  le  Comte 
said  I was  to  give  you  breakfast  when 
you  wakened,  and  take  care  of  you  until 
lie  came  back." 

“ Does  he  know  my  papa, in  the  Guard /’ 

“M'sieu’  le  Comte  knows  every  one, 
mamzel  le." 

“ Good  ! Now — breakfast.  Can  I have 
chocolate  ?" 

“ Whatever  mamzelle  wishes/’ 

Before  he  left  his  lodgings  that  morn- 
ing, Mirabeau,  with  his  vanity  of  doing 
things  in  his  own  way,  had  said,  “ Teutch, 
when  the  little  one  awakens,  get  her  what 
she  wants,  and  keep  her  safely  till  I give 
other  orders”;  and  Teutch,  whose  only 
idea  of  right  was  strict  obedience  to  his 
master's  commands,  was  prepared  to  fol- 
low them  to  the  letter. 

Accordingly  the  child  was  dressed,  and 
spent  a joyous  day  under  the  care  of  the 
faithful  Teutch.  Evening  came  without 
any  message  from  Mirabeau ; so  Teutch 
carefully  undressed  her,  and  sat  beside  her 
until  she  fell  asleep,  prepared  to  renew 
his  charge  on  the  following  day.  But 
morning  came  and  went,  and  Mirabeau 
neither  returned  to  his  lodgings  nor  sent 
any  instructions,  so  that  Teutch  did  not 
consider  himself  bound  to  make  any  in- 
quiry regarding  the  child.  Indeed,  such 
an  attempt  would  have  been  useless.  Her 
father  was  evidently  a member  of  the 
Garde-da  corps : the  court  was  deserted; 
some  of  the  Guard  had  been  murdered, 
and  the  others  had  followed  in  the  train 
of  the  hapless  King  and  Queen.  His  in- 
structions were  to  see  the  child  wanted 
nothing,  and  as  he  was  sufficiently  pro- 
vided with  money  to  supply  her  wants, 
he  did  so  without  consulting  anyone.  It 
was  no  business  of  his  to  question  the  child 
as  to  her  history,  or  even  as  to  her  name; 


to  him  she  was  simply  “ Mamzelle,”  and 
“Mamzelle”  showed  no  disposition  to 
question  the  reason  for  her  new  sur- 
roundings. 

Mirabeau  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  duties  to  give  even  a passing  thought 
to  the  little  one,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
since  the  morning  she  lay  sleeping  in  his 
bed,  and  gone  off  to  Paris  when  the  As- 
sembly moved  thither,  forgetting  even 
her  existence. 

Teutch  waited  on  at  his  post,  fulfilling 
his  duties  as  he  conceived  them,  without 
questioning  or  mistrust.  As  for  the  child, 
she  had  accepted  him  from  their  first 
meeting  as  a companion,  for  he  had  a 
child's  heart  to  meet  her  under  his  gigan- 
tic frame.  Then,  too,  if  Teutch  was  de- 
voted to  Mirabeau,  his  charge  was  equally 
devoted  to  the  Queen,  and  this  common 
sentiment  of  loyalty  still  further  bound 
them  together. 

The  removal  of  the  royal  family  to 
Paris  had  greatly  disturbed  her,  and 
Teutch 's  account  of  their  ominous  depart- 
ure did  not  tend  to  reassurance. 

“Did  you  see  my  papa  there?  He 
would  be  near  the  carriage;  quite,  quite 
close.” 

“No,  mamzelle:  there  were  so  many. 

But  I saw  an  officer  of  the  Guard  walking 
with  his  hand  on  the  carriage.” 

“Perhaps  that  was  mv  papa;  perhaps 
it  was,"  she  repeated,  softly,  and  then  in- 
quired, anxiously,  “ Will  those  people 
hurt  the  Queen?'’ 

“ We  hope  not,  mamzelle.” 

“ Not  in  Paris  ?” 

“ No,  mamzelle;  M'sieu’  le  Comte  is 
there!" — a statement  made  with  such  con- 
fidence that  it  was  sufficient  for  both. 

It  was  a joyous  day  for  Teutch  and  his 
charge  when  he  received  orders  to  pack 
up  and  proceed  to  Paris  to  join  his  master 
in  his  lodgings  near  t lie  Manege. 

The  preparation  was  a merry  one,  and 
the  journey  a constant  excitement,  of 
which  the  incidents  did  not  interest  the 
child  so  much  as  this  mysterious  “Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,”  whom  she  was  to  see 
somewhere  at  her  journey’s  end. 

At  last  the  long  day  was  over;  and  the 
child,  wearied  out,  was  safely  asleep  in  a 
hastily  contrived  bed  in  her  new  home. 

The  following  afternoon  Mirabeau,  on 
entering  his  lodgings,  was  surprised  into 
a sudden  remembrance  of  his  thoughtless 
action  by  a clear  childish  voice  singing, 
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41  Oh  Richard!  oh  tnon  roif 
L’univers  fabandoime  /” 

“Ah!  ah!  my  little  Royalist,”  he 
laughed;  and  opening  the  door  of  his 
study,  saw  the  little  waif  seated  in  his 
own  chair,  thoughtfully  building  a house 
of  cards  as  she  slowly  sang  the  forbidden 
song. 

He  called  to  her  in  that  rich  soft  voice 
of  his,  which  could  be  as  tender  as  a wo- 
man's, 44  Eh,  eh , la  petite  /” 

At  the  words  the  child  slipped  to  the 
floor  and  turned  towards  him.  Instantly 
her  eyes  brightened,  her  face  flushed  with 
a glad  surprise,  and  with  a joyous  intona- 
tion she  exclaimed,  “Ah!  Monsieur  le 
Comte  /” 

Nothing  in  the  world  could  have  pleased 
him  so  much. 

“Yes,  cherie!  Monsieur  le  Comte  al- 
ways, let  others  be  what  they  will !”  and 
he  knelt  to  embrace  the  child,  whose 
arms  for  the  second  time  were  close  about 
his  neck. 

He  happened  to  dine  alone  that  day; 
but  his  dinner  was  as  long  drawn  out  as 
if  a dozen  guests  sat  round  the  table. 
Close  beside  him  was  his  “Little  Royal- 
ist,” for  whom  every  charm  of  his  man- 
ner and  voice  was  as  carefully  studied  as 
if  she  were  an  enemy  to  be  won  over,  or 
a friend  to  be  drawn  still  closer. 

“Did  you  see  my  papa?”  she  asked, 
suddenly.  “But  of  course  you  did,  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  Guard.  Teutch  saw 
him  when  they  left,  with  his  hand  on  the 
carriage.  I’m  sure  that  was  papa!  He 
would  stay  near  the  Queen.  And  that 
poor  Queen?  Did  they  hurt  her?'’ 

“No,  my  child.  She  is  safe.” 

44 1 was  sure  of  that.  Teutch  said  you 
would  take  care  of  her.” 

“Teutch  takes  a good  deal  on  himself 
at  times.” 

“Eh?”  she  queried,  wonderingly,  and 
then  ran  on  explaining:  “When  we  knew 
you  were  here  we  were  so  glad.  We  knew 
then  nothing  would  happen.” 

“So  you've  converted  Teutch,  the  im- 
passive Teutch!”  and  Mirabeau  laughed 
long  and  heartily.  The  child  stared  at 
him  in  surprise,  until  she  caught  the  in- 
fection, and  her  merry  treble  mingled 
with  the  joyous  roll  of  his  laughter. 

When  Teutch  set  the  dessert  and  re- 
tired, the  “ Little  Royalist  ” climbed  to  Mi- 
rabeau’s  lap,  and  stood  there  lightly  ca- 
ressing that  black  crown  of  hair  of  which 
he  was  so  proud. 


So  far,  in  his  selfish  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  he  had  stirred  no  chord  of  the 
past,  but  with  the  child's  touch  a feeling 
deeper  than  mere  enjoyment  was  awak- 
ened, and  he  asked,  “And  your  name, 
my  little  one?” 

She  laughed  merrily  at  an  imaginary 
Teutch.  4 ‘.How  funny ! He  doesn't  know 
my  name!”  Then,  with  a second  happy 
intuition,  the  child  knelt,  and  taking  his 
great  scarred  face  between  her  little 
hands,  kissed  him  on  the  lips  before  she 
answered,  “Sophie.” 

His  sudden  start  and  pallor  half  fright- 
ened her.  But  his  arms  were  about  her, 
and  in  an  instant  her  courage  returned  as 
she  lay  on  that  bosom,  torn  by  conflicting 
emotions. 

Had  it  been  any  other  name — but  So- 
phie ! All  his  reckless,  stormy  youth  and 
passion  returned  at  that  once  loved  name. 

No!  he  would  ask  no  more  questions! 
A Mirabeau  was  not  to  be  governed  as 
other  men.  The  child  had  opened  up  all 
his  past  again.  She  had  come  into  his 
life  without  his  seeking  her,  and  now  lie 
would  hold  her  for  the  future. 

So  from  that  day  forward  the  little  So- 
phie entered  fully  into  her  new  life.  A 
bonne  was  engaged  for  her  special  service, 
but  it  was  Teutch  who  filled  up  her  wak 
ing  existence  in  the  absence  of  his  master. 

It  was  a strange,  unnatural  life  the  child 
led.  Her  world  was  made  up  of  Mira- 
beau and  her  two  attendants;  there  might 
be  other  people  in  the  house,  but  she  saw 
nothing  of  them,  and  Teutch  kept  a jea- 
lous eye  over  her  whenever  they  moved 
abroad. 

Mirabeau  was  usually  so  occupied  dur- 
ing the  day  that  he  seldom  saw  her  then ; 
but  at  night,  no  matter  at  what  hour  he 
returned  from  the  Assembly,  no  matter 
how  disturbed  or  weary  he  was,  as  soon 
as  he  had  changed  his  dress,  Teutch  car- 
ried the  child  down  to  him,  and  there  he 
would  sit  with  her  on  his  knees,  listening 
to  her  prattle,  silent  under  the  magic  of 
her  touch,  until  the  excitement  within 
died  down,  the  irritation  was  soothed,  the 
weariness  had  passed.  Then,  awakening 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  he  laughed 
with  her,  and  talked  as  only  he  could 
talk  to  woman,  old  or  young. 

He  was  only  “Monsieur  le  Comte”  to 
her;  of  his  other  life  she  knew  nothing, 
and  questioned  him  about  the  Queen  and 
Madame  Royale  and  the  little  Dauphin 
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without  rebuke  or  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  emotions  her  simple  faith  was 
awakening. 

“ IstheQueen  happy  in  your  big  Paris  ?” 
she  asked  one  night. 

“No,  eherie,  I'm  afraid  not,”  he  an- 
swered. frankly. 

“ But  she  is  not  afraid?” 

“ No,  my  little  Royalist.  I don’t  think 
your  Queen  could  ever  be  afraid.” 

“Not  my  Queen  alone;  you r Queen 
too,  monsieur.  Say  your  Queen  !” 

“Pardon,  mademoiselle;  a thousand 
pardons.  My  Queen,  certainly!"  and  he 
laughed. 

“Are  the  Tuileries  like  Versailles  ?”  she 
continued. 

“You  shall  see  for  yourself,  petite . 
Teutch  shall  take  you  there  tomorrow.” 

And  on  the  morrow  the  ardent  little 
Royalist  was  brought  by  Teutch  into  the 
gardens  of  the  palace,  and  there,  to  her 
great  delight,  she  saw  the  Queen  laughing 
with  Madame  Rovale,  as  the  little  Dau- 
phin fed  his  ducks  in  the  pond,  while  the 
King  strolled  about,  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  without  noticing  any  one. 

She  returned  home  fully  satisfied  and 
greatly  comforted.  She  had  not  seen  her 
father,  but  that  was  only  natural ; he  had 
his  duties,  and  as  a gentleman  of  the 
Guard  must  not  leave  the  palace. 

Mirabeau  agreed  with  her  explanation, 
and  as  time  went  on  he  brought  her  daily 
news  and  stories  of  her  beloved  Queen 
and  the  royal  children,  until  he  grew  to 
share  something  of  the  pleasure  and  en- 
thusiasm of  his  “Little  Royalist.” 

It  would  be  fanciful  to  suppose  that  the 
child  in  any  way  influenced  his  public 
action.  But  her  implicit  faith  in  his 
nobleness  awakened  a sense  of  the  deg- 
radation into  which  he  had  wilfully  de- 
scended; the  purity  of  her  soul  at  times 
recalled  him  to  a recognition  of  the  life 
he  might  have  lived:  at  times  he  caught 
a glimpse  of  the  quiet  and  repose  of  mind 
such  a life  might  have  won. 

When  he  decidedly  took  up  the  Royal 
Cause  there  was  an  almost  triumphant 
sense  of  relief  and  freedom  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  child,  as  if  he  had  broken 
down  some  invisible  barrier  between  them. 

“ Did  you  say  something  for  the  Queen 
to-night?” 

“Yes,  ma  mie , yes,  I said  something 
to-night,  if  never  before.” 

“ I knew  it,”  she  cried,  confidently  rais- 
ing her  smiling  face  to  kiss  him. 


Such  returns  were  always  triumphs  to 
them  both. 

In  the  morning,  if  he  were  alone,  she 
would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  tie  his  hair, 
and  was  delighted  when  his  dress  was 
richer  than  usual. 

“Oh,  I hope  you  will  have  to  speak 
for  her  to-day,"  and  she  arranged  his  lace 
and  patted  his  brooch,  and  spread  out  the 
wide  skirts  of  his  coat,  while  Teutch  looked 
on  with  admiration,  and  the  “ Kingof  the 
People”  smiled  with  pride. 

When  the  old  lodgings  were  abandoned 
and  Mirabeau  took  up  his  luxurious  apart- 
ments in  the  Rue  Chaussee  d’Antin,  the 
change  did  not  in  any  way  alter  the  daily 
life  of  little  Sophie.  He  never  allowed 
her  to  appear  before  the  brilliant  gather- 
ings at  his  suppers,  and  although  he  was 
surely  killing  himself  with  overwork  and 
reckless  living,  his  strong  affection  for 
the  child  never  wavered.  She  could  still 
calm  down  the  burning  passion  of  his  life 
into  something  like  repose,  and  she  alone 
could  rouse  him  from  the  hitter  despond- 
ency into  which  he  was  thrown  by  li is 
recurring  storms  of  remorse. 

He  was  dying  on  his  feet  — “at  the 
stake,”  as  he  described  it — and  the  end 
came  quickly.  He  was  only  confined  to 
bed  for  four  or  five  days,  and  whenever 
he  could  arouse  himself  from  the  almost 
intolerable  tortures  he  endured,  turned 
with  all  his  energy  to  public  affairs.  But 
his  “Little  Royalist”  was  not  forgotten 
even  then. 

Each  night  when  the  house  was  still 
she  was  carried  down  to  sit  for  a few  mo- 
ments beside  the  mighty  frame  outlined 
on  the  white  bed,  to  lay  her  little  face  be- 
side his,  to  lightly  touch  his  waving  hair, 
and  to  receive  oner  more  his  caress,  and 
the  loving  farewell.  “ Dors  bien , ma  So- 
phie,'' from  the  heart  which  so  longed 
for  rest. 

Early  one  April  morning  she  awakened 
to  find  Teutch  standing  beside  her  cot. 
Without  a word,  he  picked  her  up  and 
carried  her  as  she  was  into  the  room  now 
filled  with  people  whom  she  had  never 
seen  before. 

They  gave  way  before  Teutch  as  he  ad- 
vanced toward  the  bed  with  his  little 
white  burden:  some  one  held  the  curtain 
over,  and  there  was  a sob  from  the  heart 
of  the  faithful  servant  as  the  lips  of  the 
innocent  Sophie  for  the  last  time  touched 
those  of  his  beloved  “ M'sieu’  le  Comte.” 
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IN  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  a.d. 

. there  lived  in  Alexandria  the  philoso- 
pher Philo.  He  was  born  about  the  year 
20  B.C.,  and  died  about  the  year  55  a.d. 
He  belonged  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  distinguished  families  in  the  East, 
being  brother  to  Arabarch  Alexander,  of 
Alexandria  — that  is,  the  ruler  over  the 
Arabic  and  Jewish  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  district.  He  was  also  con- 
nected with  influential  people  in  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  and  with  the  family  of  the 
King  of  Judah,  whose  beautiful  daughter 
Berenice  was  at  first  betrothed  to  his  bro- 
ther’s son  Marcus.  But  his  distinction 
did  not  rest  upon  the  brilliant  social  con- 
ditions into  wThich  he  was  born,  nor  even 
upon  the  prominent  political  position  he 
held,  though  he  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  Rome 
to  shake  the  resolution  of  the  Emperor 
Caligula  in  his  desecration  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  erection  of  his  own 
statue  within  the  holy  precincts.  The  re- 
spect in  which  Philo  was  held  in  his  own 
time,  and  the  admiration  which  the  whole 
of  posterity  has  for  him,  are  based  upon 
the  lofty  purity  of  his  character,  and  upon 
the  depth  and  beauty  of  his  numerous 
writings.  He  had,  as  had  many  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Jews  of  that  period,  been  thorough- 
ly trained  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
which  then  found  their  home  in  Alexan- 
dria. He  was  well  versed  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  music;  he  had  not  only  entered 
deeply  into  all  the  treasures  of  Greek 
literature,  into  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences,  but  lie  had  mastered  the 
works  of  all  the  great  philosophers  and 
their  schools,  among  whom  Plato  became 
so  thoroughly  his  favorite  that  a later 
authority,  Suidas,  in  an  exaggerated  epi- 
gram, speaks  of  Philo  as  platonizing,  or 
Plato  as  philonizing.  He  also  felt  him- 
self closely  related  to  the  Stoic  school  of 
philosophy,  because  of  the  lofty  moral 
tone  which  pervaded  their  ethical  system  ; 
as,  for  the  same  reason,  he  felt  himself 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy, which  seemed  to  him  to  favor 
more  the  sensual  life  of  the  Greeks  he  saw 
about  him.  He  thus  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  representatives  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school  of  Greek  philosophy, 
and  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Greek 
literature  of  that  period. 

But  besides  these  elements  in  this  rich 


nature  there  was  another  side  to  the  great 
man,  the  most  prominent  one,  namely, 
the  Hebrew  side.  He  was  in  his  heart 
and  in  his  life  a true  Jew,  ever  loyal  to 
his  people,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  blood  for 
them,  while  the  chief  inspiration  of  his 
intellectual  and  moral  existence  he  de- 
rived from  the  Mosaic  laws  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets.  In  all  his  philo- 
sophical and  metaphysical  disquisitions, 
the  pure  monotheism  revealed  to  the 
world  by  his  people  struck  the  predomi- 
nant chord,  and  underlay  the  mystery  of 
the  world’s  creation  and  preservation. 
And  in  all  his  lofty  speculations  upon 
the  ideals  of  a pure  and  noble  life  he 
found  the  moral  laws  governing  the  Jew- 
ish people  to  be  the  ultimate  and  safest 
guides. 

These  two  elements  in  the  man,  who 
was  at  once  Greek  and  Jew,  are  also  the 
two  marked  features  in  all  his  writings — 
Hellenism  and  Hebraism.  And  as  in  his 
life  and  in  his  character  he  endeavored 
to  reconcile  and  to  fuse  into  one  these 
two  contending  forces,  which,  like  the 
parties  in  his  own  city  of  Alexandria, 
were  at  enmity  with  one  another,  so  in 
his  writings  we  see  a perhaps  futile  at- 
tempt at  reconciling  these  two  leading 
currents  of  life.  Towrards  the  harmo- 
nizing of  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  the 
greatest  men  of  these  many  succeeding 
centuries  have  been  working,  until  per- 
haps only  in  our  time  a final  fusion  may 
be  hoped  for.  For,  as  Heine  has  said: 

“ The  contrasts  here  disconhmtly  are  paired, 

The  Greeks  delight,  Jrnkras  thought  of  God. 

Oh,  nevermore  will  ended  be  this  strife. 

And  truth  will  war  with  beauty  evermore.” 

With  all  the  Helleuic  beauty  and 
depth  of  thought  which  are  to  he  found 
in  Philo's  numerous  writings,  we  con- 
stantly feel  that  the  Mosaic  teachings 
gave  the  first  impulse,  as  their  confirma- 
tion seems  to  be  the  ultimate  result.  He 
is  chiefly  moved  by  the  practical  effects 
of  this  teaching  upon  the  formation  of 
his  own  soul  in  its  appreciation  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  upon  the  manifest  effect 
they  appear  to  have  had  upon  the  Jewish 
people  when  contrasted  with  the  moral  dis- 
soluteness of  the  Greeks  he  saw  about  him. 

The  documents  of  Judaism,  according 
to  him,  contain  the  deepest  wisdom  ; what 
the  greatest  philosophers  among  the 
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Greeks  only  taught  to  their  select  disciples, 
the  whole  of  the  Judaic  people  draw  out 
of  the  laws  and  customs  known  to  them 
all,  especially  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
Eternal  God  (casting  aside  all  the  vain 
and  deceptive  gods),  and  kindness  and 
humanity  towards  ail  creatures.  ‘‘Are 
not  these  laws,”  he  says,  in  one  of  his 
books  ( De  Septenario  XII.),  “worthy  of 
being  revered  by  all?  They  teach  the 
rich  to  give  part  of  their  riches  to  the 
poor,  to  console  the  unfortunate;  they 
ordain  that  a time  should  come  in  which 
the  poor  need  not  knock  at  the  doors  of 
the  rich,  but  will  receive  tlieir  possession 
again;  for  in  every  seventh  year  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans,  and  all  who  are  disown- 
ed, shall  once  again  come  into  wealth.” 

The  highest  virtue,  according  to  him, 
contains  two  main  duties:  the  worship 
of  God;  and  love  and  justice  to  all  men. 
In  the  Mosaic  laws  he  sees  five  chief 
points:  first,  that  there  is  but  one  God; 
then,  the  unity  of  that  Godhead  (as  op- 
posed to  those  philosophers  who  assumed 
a dualism  in  the  contending  forces) ; then, 
that  the  world  was  created  by  God;  fur- 
ther, that  there  is  but  one  world ; and  final- 
ly, that  this  world  is  directed  in  its  course 
by  the  providence  of  God.  In  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  the  pagans,  he  compares  the 
written  and  unwritten  laws  of  Judaism 
with  the  moral  standards  that  govern  the 
heathens.  At  the  head  of  all  these  un- 
written laws  he  places  Rabbi  Hillers 
golden  words,  “ What  thou  dislikest,  that 
do  not  unto  others.”  Judaism,  he  says, 
does  not  only  condemn  the  refusal  of  lire 
and  water  to  those  who  want  it,  but  it 
lays  positive  injunctions  upon  all  to  give 
to  the  poor  and  the  weak  what  they  re- 
quire for  life:  it  distinctly  forbids  the  use 
of  false  measures  and  false  money;  it  for- 
bids the  separation  of  children  from  tlieir 
parents,  of  the  wife  from  her  husband, 
even  if  they  are  rightfully  bought  as 
slaves;  it  also  enjoins  the  law  of  compas- 
sion towards  animals.  He  then  defends 
the  Sabbath  against  the  attacks  of  such 
writers  as  Lysimachus  and  Apion.  The 
Jews,  he  says,  are  able  during  one  day  in 
seven  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
laws  through  reading  and  interpretation, 
and  they  are  all  saved  from  ignorance. 
The  husband  can  teach  the  wife,  the  fa- 
ther the  child,  and  the  master  the  slave, 
so  that  all  are  capable  of  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  laws. 

But  of  the  mission  of  the  Jews  them- 
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selves,  and  of  their  position  in  the  world, 
Philo  has  the  loftiest  and  most  ideal  con- 
ception. Although  heaven  and  earth  be- 
long to  God,  He  has  elected  the  Jewish 
people  as  His  chosen  people,  and  destined 
them  to  His  service  as  the  eternal  source 
of  all  virtues.  The  Israelites  have,  in  his 
opinion,  laid  upon  them  the  great  task  to 
serve  for  the  whole  race  of  men  as  priests 
and  prophets;  to  open  out  to  them  the 
truth,  and,  more  especially,  the  pure  know- 
ledge of  God.  And  therefore  the  Jewish 
people  would  enjoy  the  special  grace  of 
God,  who  will  never  withdraw  His  hand 
from  them.  Compared  to  other  nations, 
he  continues,  the  Jewish  nation  appears 
like  an  orphan.  Other  nations  assist  one 
another;  while  they,  isolated  by  their  own 
laws,  can  never  count  upon  such  assist- 
ance. For  this  very  severity  of  the  Judaic 
laws,  which  are  necessary  to  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  virtue,  repels  the  other 
nations,  chiefly  addicted  to  a life  of  plea- 
sure seeking.  But  just  because  of  the 
orphanage  of  these  people  can  they  hope 
for  the  mercy  of  God.  Philo  was  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  belief  that  the 
dispersed  and  suffering  Israelites  w’ould 
once,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Messiah,  be  collected  together  and  led 
home,  where  the  grace  of  God  would 
again  turn  upon  them  and  shine  upon 
them,  and  they  would  be  rewarded  for 
their  endless  suffering  and  their  long 
steadfastness.  The  symbol  of  this  nation 
of  priests  he  held  to  be  the  flowering  al- 
mond staff  of  Aaron,  which  indicates  that 
they  will  always  retain  budding  vitality 
and  will  enjoy  eternal  spring-tide. 

Just  about  a thousand  years  after  Philo 
was  born  in  Alexandria — that  is,  about 
the  year  1086— there  was  born  in  Castile, 
in  Spain,  where  the  Jews  formed  a great 
centre  of  a prosperous  and  highly  culti- 
vated life,  a youth  whose  name  wras  Abul- 
liassan  Yehuda  Ben  Samuel  Halevi,  com- 
monly known  to  posterity  under  the  name 
of  Yehuda  Ben  Halevi.  He  became  one 
of  a succession  of  great  poets,  two  of  the 
chief  names  among  which  were  his  pre- 
decessors, Ibn  Esra  (Abu  Harun  Mose, 
born  about  1070,  and  died  about  1139)  and, 
of  a still  earlier  date,  Ibn  Gebirol,  of  Ma- 
laga (born  about  1021,  died  1050).  He  at- 
tended the  School  of  Alfassi,  at  Lucena, 
because  in  Castile  and  the  north  of  Spain 
there  were  not  celebrated  authorities  in 
Talmudic  teaching.  While  still  a boy 
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the  poetic  Muse  seems  to  have  visited  him, 
and  though  he  devoted  much  time  to  his 
Hebrew,  rabbinic  studies,  and  to  the  sci- 
ence which  subsequently  made  him  a 
skilled  physician,  he  widened  the  sphere 
of  his  learning  in  becoming  a thorough 
master  also  of  the  Arabic  and  Castilian 
tongues,  and  entered  deeply  into  the  study 
of  ancient  philosophy.  But  it  was  the 
lyric  Muse  which  chiefly  held  his  heart 
and  mind;  and  from  his  earliest  years  he 
began  to  write  verses  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Spanish.  His  earliest  poems,  those 
of  youth,  strike  a lighter  strain.  In  the 
most  beautiful  form  they  deal  with  the 
joys  of  life  and  love  and  wine.  Above 
all,  it  was  the  beauty  of  nature  which  in- 
spired him  to  burst  forth  into  melodious 
verse. 

But  in  his  full  development  he  betook 
unto  himself  one  bride,  and  remained  true 
to  her  through  all  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings to  the  end  of  his  days.  This  bride 
was  Jerusalem.  So  strongly  did  he  feel 
the  attraction  which  this  local  embodi- 
ment of  his  own  people  exerted  upon  him, 
that  in  misfortune  and  weak  in  health  he 
undertook  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
and  ended  his  eventful  life  in  the  East, 
never  returning  to  his  own  native  home. 

Heine,  who  has  devoted  to  him  a long 
poem,  and  wras  capable  of  appreciating 
the  beauty  of  those  Hebrew  verses,  gives 
a most  adequate  account  of  this  noble 
singer: 


“ Ah  ! he  was  the  greatest  poet, 

Torch  and  starlight  to  his  age, 
Beacon-light  unto  his  people ; — 

Such  a mighty  and  a wondrous 

“ Pillar  of  poetic  tire, 

Led  the  caravan  of  sorrow 

Of  his  people  Israel 

Through  the  desert  of  their  exile. 

“ Pure  and  truthful,  fair  and  blameless, 
Was  his  song,  and  thus  his  soul  was. 
When  the  Lord  that  soul  created, 
With  great  jov  His  work  beheld  He, 


“ And  He  kissed  that  soul  of  beauty. 
Of  His  kiss  the  fair  faint  echo 
Thrills  through  each  song  of  Halevi, 
By  the  Lord’s  grace  sanctified. 

“As  in  life  so  in  our  singing, 

Highest  gift  of  all  is  grace  — 
Holding  this,  he  never  falters, 

Not  in  prose  nor  yet  in  verses. 


“ Such  we  call  a genius, 

By  the  grace  of  God  a poet : 
Irresponsible  his  kingdom, 

O’er  the  thought-world  ruling,  reigning, 
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“ Gives  account  but  to  the  Godhead, 

Not  the  people  ; for  in  art 
As  in  life  the  people  can  but 
Slav,  yet  never  can  they  judge  us. 

“ And  the  hero  whom  we  sing  of, 

He  Yehuda  Ben  Halevi, 

Had  of  all  one  lady  chosen — 

Yet  she  was  of  different  moulding. 

il  She  was  not  a favored  Laura, 

Whose  fair  eyes,  mere  mortal  starlight, 

In  the  duoino  on  Good  Friday 
Spread  the  famous  conflagration. 

“Nor  was  she  a chahhi'mc 
Who  proided  at  the  tourneys 
In  her  flower  of  youth  and  beauty, 

And  distributed  the  laurel. 

“No  fair  barrister  of  kiss  right 
Was  site,  not  a wise  professor 
W1  10  did  lecture  in  the  college 
Of  a court  of  love  right  wisely — 

“ She.  the  fair  love  of  the  rabbi. 

Was  a poor  and  saddened  sweetheart, 

W as  destruction's  woful  image, 

And  was  named  Jerusalem.’' 

While  at  Granada  he  practised  the 
profession  of  medicine  to  provide  for 
his  livelihood  ; yet  all  his  spare  time 
was  devoted  to  the  writing1  of  master- 
pieces of  poetry  in  the  three  languages  to 
which  his  work  has  added  jewels.  But 
his  longest  and  greatest  poems,  dealing 
with  the  subject  that  was  ever  nearest  to 
his  heart— his  own  belief  and  his  own  peo- 
ple—were  written  in  Hebrew.  Among 
these  there  is  one  called  “Chozari,”  which 
marks  the  climax  of  his  poetic  production. 

In  the  form  of  this  poem  he  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  chiefly  by  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job  and  by  the  Platonic  Dia- 
logues; for  it  is  in  the  more  dramatic  form 
of  a dialogue  that  lie  gives  expression  to 
these  his  loftiest  views.  He  takes  the 
pagan  prince  who  feels  a great  thirst  for 
religious  knowledge,  and  before  slaking 
it  at  one  of  the  three  great  sources — Juda- 
ism, Christianity,  or  Mohammedanism  — 
wishes  to  examine  the  three  severally. 
Then  the  essential  features  of  these  three 
beliefs  are  subjected  to  the  pagan  prince, 
who  chooses  Judaism.  The  poem  is 
throughout  a glorification  of  the  Hebrew 
faith,  but  it  also  contains  a lofty  concep- 
tion of  the  mission  of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  degraded  form  of  slavery  which 
Israel  has  assumed  in  its  exile  among  the 
peoples  is,  to  his  mind,  no  proof  of  its  de- 
generation and  hopelessness  for  the  fu- 
ture. Poverty  and  misery,  which  are 
the  cause  of  contempt  in  the  eyes  of 
man,  stand  higher  in  the  eyes  of  God 
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than  greatness  and  pride.  While  the 
Christians  are  not  proud  of  those  who 
hold  worldly  power  among  them,  they  do 
glory  in  the  martyrs,  Christ  above  all, 
who  enjoined  upon  His  followers  that  they 
should  offer  the  left  cheek  to  him  who 
strikes  the  right,  and  they  are  proud  of 
their  apostles  who,  humbled  and  despised, 
suffered  martyrdom.  So,  also,  the  Mo- 
hammedans pride  themselves  upon  the 
assistants  of  their  prophet,  who  suffered 
much  sorrow  on  his  account. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  sufferers  is  Israel, 
because  it  is  to  mankind  what  the  heart 
is  to  the  human  organism.  As  the  heart 
is  affected  by  all  ailments  of  the  body,  so 
the  Jewish  nation  is  at  once  smitten  by 
every  misfortune  which  designedly  or  un- 
wittingly emanates  from  the  people.  To 
Israel  the  word  of  the  prophet  applies 
when  he  makes  the  people  of  the  earth 
say:  “Surely  He  has  borne  our  griefs 
and  carried  our  sorrows.”  But  in  spite 
of  its  unspeakable  misery,  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple has  not  died  away,  but  is  rather  like 
unto  one  who  is  dangerously  ill,  on  whom 
the  art  of  the  physician  has  lost  its  effect, 
but  who  expects  his  recovery  from  a mir- 
acle. 

It  was  by  the  wondrous  design  of  Prov- 
idence that  the  people  of  Israel  was  dis- 
persed over  the  world,  in  order  that  it 
might  penetrate  with  its  spirit  the  whole 
of  humanity.  The  race  of  Israel  is  like 
unto  a seed-corn  that  is  laid  into  the  earth 
and  for  a time  vanishes  from  the  sight  of 
man,  appears  dissolved  into  the  elements 
of  its  surroundings,  and  has  retained  no 
trace  of  its  original  essence;  but  then, 
when  it  begins  to  sprout  and  grow,  it 
again  assumes  its  original  nature,  the  dis- 
figuring shells  are  thrown  off,  and  it  puri- 
fies the  elements,  transforming  them  ac- 
cording to  its  own  essence,  until  step  by 
step  it  leads  them  to  higher  growth. 

Eight  hundred  years  after  Yehuda  Ben 
Halevi  lived,  suffered,  and  sang,  there 
arose  another  man  into  whose  soul  the 
heavenly  light  of  poetic  fire  had  also  been 
blown.  It  was  Heinrich  Heine,  born  at 
Diisseldorf  in  1799,  died  in  Paris,  1856. 
He  was  endowed  with  poetic  genius  as 
only  few  have  ever  been.  Both  with  re- 
gard to  his  poetry  and  his  prose  writings 
he  must  be  classed  among  the  very  first 
names  of  Germany.  But  in  the  mani- 
festations of  character  in  his  life  he  does 
not  represent  the  purity  and  grandeur  of 


the  two  great  Jews  whose  conception  of 
the  Jewish  mission  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. Yet,  in  judging  this  great  man, 
one  will  always  have  to  consider  how  far 
his  own  morbid  sense  of  self-depreciation 
and  the  paradoxical  obtrusion  of  his  own 
faults  give  a true  picture  for  the  estima- 
tion of  his  life  and  character;  and  one  will 
also  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  general 
tone  and  fashion  of  frivolity  or  dissolute- 
ness which  characterized  the  romantic 
period  in  which  he  lived,  as  it  attaches 
to  the  personality  of  most  of  the  poets  of 
that  age.  He  did  not  remain  true  to  Ju- 
daism, and  in  the  year  1825,  with  some 
protest,  he  was  converted  to  Christiani- 
ty. But  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
there  came  a glowing  penetration  into 
the  depths  of  his  native  belief.  For  once 
he  seems  to  have  banished  entirely  the 
satirical  faun's  mask  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  cover  and  hide  his  true  features. 
There  is  a truth  and  depth  in  the  torffe  of 
his  confession  with  regard  to  Judaism 
which  one  never  meets  with  in  all  his 
other  writings,  and  he  thus  bursts  into  a 
thrilling  panegyric  on  the  Old  Testament. 
“The  Jews,"  he  says,  “ought  to  console 
themselves  that  they  have  lost  Jerusalem 
and  the  Ark;  such  a loss  is  but  trifling 
in  comparison  with  the  Bible,  the  inde- 
structible treasure  which  they  have  saved. 
The  regeneration  of  my  religious  feeling 
I owe  to  this  Holy  Book,  and  it  became 
to  me  as  well  a source  of  salvation  as  an 
object  of  the  most  glowing  admiration. 

I had  not  been  particularly  fond  of  Moses 
formerly,  perhaps  because  the  Hellenic 
spirit  was  predominant  in  me,  and  I could 
not  forgive  the  legislator  of  the  Jews  his 
hatred  towards  all  sensuous  form.  I did 
not  see  that  Moses,  in  spite  of  his  attacks 
upon  art,  was  still  himself  a great  artist. 
Only  his  artist’s  spirit,  as  with  his  Egyp- 
tian countrymen,  was  turned  towards  the 
colossal  and  indestructible.  He  builded 
pyramids  of  humanity  {Menschen- Pyra- 
midal), blocked  out  obelisks  of  human- 
ity (Menschen-Obelisken) : he  took  a poor 
shepherd  tribe  and  fashioned  it  into  a 
great  people  'which  should  also  brave  cen- 
turies, a great,  eternal,  holy  people,  a peo- 
ple of  God,  which  could  serve  all  other 
nations  as  a model,  nay,  as  a prototype 
for  the  whole  of  humanity.  He  created 
Israel.  As  I have  not  always  spoken  with 
due  reverence  of  this  master,  so  have  I 
slighted  his  work.  Yes,  to  the  Jews,  to 
whom  the  world  owes  its  God,  it  also  owes 
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His  word,  the  Bible.  They  have  saved  it 
out  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and,  in  the  wild  ruffianism  of  the 
mediaeval  migration  of  the  peoples,  they 
preserved  the  dear  book,  until  Protestant- 
ism sought  for  it  among  them  and  trans- 
lated the  discovered  book  into  the  modern 
languages,  and  distributed  it  over  all  the 
world.” 

Heine  has  here  justly  valued  the  eter- 
nal influence  which  the  Jewish  teachings 
and  traditions  in  the  Bible  have  had,  and 
will  have  in  all  times  and  climes.  He, 
with  all  historians  and  moralists,  has  rec- 
ognized the  force  of  Hebraism,  in  what* 
ever  garb,  in  whatever  sect,  it  makes  it- 
self felt,  as  one  of  the  religious  currents 
in  civilized  morality.  And  it  is  ever  to 
be  wondered  at  how  the  Church,  which 
in  every  respect  arose  out  of  ancient  Ju- 
daism; how  the  Protestant  sects,  which 
owe  their  first  light  to  it  and  to  the  Tal- 
mud; how  the  Puritans,  who  drew  from 
it  not  only  their  religious  but  even  their 
political  inspiration — should  have  any  but 
the  kindliest  feeling  of  reverence  and 
piety  for  the  people  whose  whole  essence 
as  a people  is  based  upon  the  preservation 
of  these  immortal  documents.  The  Jews 
have  been  and  are  the  Old  Testament 
transfused  into  flesh  and  blood,  capable 
of  life  and  of  death  and  of  suffering  that 
lies  between  the  two.  And  whoever  has 
hurt  them  by  word  or  deed,  as  Jews,  has 
besmirched  and  torn  the  leaves  of  this 
great  document,  adding  to  it  the  crime  of 
cruelty  in  wounding  the  soul  or  body  of 
a fellow-man.  And  woe  to  him  who  has 
the  face  to  do  this,  in  claiming  for  his  jus- 
tification the  spirit  of  love  and  charity 
which  inspires  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament! 

But  besides  this  mission  of  the  He- 
brews, which  may  lie  in  them  as  the  ori- 
ginal bearers  of  Hebraism,  they  may  have 
a more  direct  mission  as  a people  in  them- 
selves. Hebraism,  in  the  current  sense, 
has  filtered  into  modern  life  through  nu- 
merous channels  that  may  have  diverged, 
or  flown  in  separate  courses,  from  the 
main  current  of  Judaism.  But  the  main 
current  remains.  And  here  the  poetic 
inspirations  of  Yehuda  Ben  Halevi  may 
even  point  to  a sober  and  practical  mis- 
sion which  the  Jews  have  hitherto  ful- 
filled, and  which  may  remain  for  them  in 
the  future.  Their  one  great  lesson  as  a 
people  is  taught  in  their  continuous  mar- 
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tyrdom  through  so  many  centuries;  the 
other  may  have  the  essence  of  its  effec- 
tiveness in  the  very  fact  of  their  disper- 
sion, which  even  the  unbeliever  may  look 
upon  as  a wonderful,  if  not  miraculous, 
dispensation  of  Providence. 

Their  martyrdom  is  the  most  colossal  in- 
stance of  the  steadfastness  in  a belief,  in  a 
great  spiritual  idea,  to  which  all  elements 
of  life  and  all  instincts  for  pleasure,  and 
even  of  self-preservation,  are  sacrificed. 

To  degrade  this  steadfastness  by  calling 
it  obstinacy  is  as  disingenuous  as  it  is  un- 
generous. Even  if  the  object  of  this  great 
spiritual  idea  is  considered  by  many  as 
untrue  ajjid  unworthy  of  such  sacrifice, 
the  fact  of  the  sacrifice  must  remain  un- 
disputed; and  wherever  moral  efforts  are 
in  themselves  considered  worthy  of  ad- 
miration and  respect,  there  admiration 
and  respect  can  never  be  denied  to  the 
Jews.  On  the  plains  of  human  suffer- 
ing, throughout  the  whole  of  human  his- 
tory, theirs  will  be  the  highest  pyramid 
of  suffering,  a great  monument  of  ideal- 
ism, the  battling  with  the  material  to 
realize  an  idea. 

Yet  in  order  to  make  the  mission  of 
teaching  their  spiritual  lesson  to  the 
world  at  large  really  effective,  their  dis- 
persion becomes  itself  a necessity.  And 
we  thus  come  upon  a curious  contradic- 
tion in  this  history  of  a people:  their  in- 
sulation on  the  one  hand,  and  their  dis- 
persion on  the  other.  Their  insulation 
was  necessary  in  order  that  the  teachings 
of  the  moral  principles  which  they  em- 
bodied should  remain  undefiled  and  un- 
contaminated throughout  the  surging 
waves  of  history  during  the  last  two 
thousand  years;  their  dispersion  all  over 
the  world,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it 
physically  possible  that  the  means  of 
communicating  their  message  are  at  hand  ; 
and  when  they  meet  with  willing  ears 
into  which  to  pour  what  good  they  have 
to  impart,  the  moral  need  for  this  isola- 
tion no  longer  remains.  It  is  then  that 
the  phoenix  in  glowing  colors  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  the  last  and  greatest 
effort  of  self-sacrifice  to  a noble  idea:  to 
bury  himself  and  see  himself  born  anew 
in  a more  beautiful  and  resplendent  form. 

Now  to  turn  to  the  actual  present  and 
the  shite  of  affairs  we  have  before  us. 
The  Jews  are  dispersed  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  they  have  become  living 
portions  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
live.  They  are  yet  recognized  as  Jews, 
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but  it  is  only  the  form  which  still  sep- 
arates them  from  their  fellow  - citizens. 
Morally  and  intellectually  there  is  no 
appreciable  difference  between  them. 
Before  they  thus,  phoenixlike,  bury  their 
own  separate  existence  it  will  be  right 
for  them  to  ask,  whether  there  is  any  des- 
tiny which  at  this  moment  it  still  remains 
for  them  to  bear  in  mind,  and,  seeing  it, 
conscientiously  to  live  up  to.  We  shall 
then  have  to  attempt  to  recognize  what 
practical  part  the  Jews  have  within  the 
past  fifty  years  played  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  what  results  of  their  past  his- 
tory as  a race  it  will  be  best  for  them  in 
modern  times  to  attempt  to  perpetuate  and 
to  infuse  into  the  general  life  in  which 
they  ought  to  dissolve.  Now,  in  their 
practical  life  also,  I look  upon  the  Jews 
as  the  chief  bearers  of  what  I should  like 
to  call  spirituality. 

It  was  this  spirituality  which  caused 
their  opposition  to  the  Greeks  and  to  Hel- 
lenism with  the  heathen  sensuousness  or 
sensuality.  This  to  a certain  degree 
caused  their  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  made  their  teachings  and  prin- 
ciples the  arms  used  by  the  Puritans 
against  the  sensuous  side  of  the  Christian 
Church;  and  it  is  this  which  may  lie  at 
bottom  of  a certain  antagonism  which 
exists  between  the  pronounced  types  of 
the  Jews  in  Europe  and  the  pronounced 
representatives  of  the  Northern  peoples, 
especially  of  the  Saxon  race. 

I do  not  believe  in  generalization 
based  upon  ethnological  distinctions,  and 
I deny  that  there  is  any  fixed  unity  of 
race  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
west of  Europe,  such  as  the  Germans  and 
the  English,  and  of  the  Jews  among  each 
other,  when  considering  any  question  or 
measure  of  practical  politics.  Still,  we 
may  recognize  theoretically,  if  we  ven- 
ture upon  a bold  generalization,  the  ideal 
type  of  the  pure  Saxon  race,  and  of  the 
pure  Jewish  race  in  modern  life.  And  in 
these  exaggerated  types  we  may,  it  is  true, 
discover  an  almost  essential  antagonism. 
The  Jew,  then,  stands  as  the  representative 
of  intellectual  and  emotional  sensibility. 
The  direct  opposite  to  this  form  of  He- 
braism is  not  Hellenism,  but  the  pure 
Germanism  which  represents  the  more 
physical  aspect  of  the  soul,  namely,  char- 
acter. The  Hebrew  and  the  Saxon,  in  this 
broadest  form  of  rough  generalization, 
would  thus  represent,  the  one  the  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  side  of  man.  and 


the  other  the  substratum  to  the  working 
of  this  intellect  and  emotion,  that  which 
remains  as  a solid  basis,  the  character. 
To  be  perfect  each  organism  must  possess 
the  proper  balance  of  both  these  elements, 
and  the  abnormal  and  diseased  forms  of 
life  are  caused  by  the  undue  growth  of 
the  one  at  the  cost  of  the  other.  The 
spiritual  and  intellectual  element  without 
the  substratum  of  solidifying  character 
degenerates  into  subtlety  and  trickiness, 
and  even  cowardice.  Character  without 
the  infusion  of  intellectual  and  emotion- 
al sensibility  produces  stubbornness  and 
brutality.  Either  of  these  diseases  leads 
to  the  caricature  of  the  Jew  and  of  the 
Teuton.  But,  fortunately,  normal  life, 
with  its  variety  and  the  interpenetration 
of  different  influences,  has  rectified  the 
possibility  of  such  one-sided  developments. 
The  modern  Jew  who  has  lived  in  un- 
hampered intercourse  with  the  Saxon  has 
had  this  more  physical  side  of  his  nature 
developed,  and  has  had  moral  sturdiness 
infused;  in  its  spiritual  refinement  his 
nature  has  received  more  body  and  sub- 
stance from  it.  While  I maintain  em- 
phatically that  the  Saxon,  notably  the 
German,  has  derived  great  benefit  from 
the  infusion  of  that  subtler,  more  active, 
more  refined,  and  more  sensitive  element 
which  the  Jew  has  brought  into  the  Ger- 
man communities.  It  is  not  a mere  mat- 
ter of  chance  that  with  Lessing  begins  the 
real  German  period  of  enlightenment 
and  of  literary  taste;  that  he  and  Men- 
delssohn complemented  and  supplement- 
ed one  another.  I venture  to  say  that  it 
was  the  infusion  of  this  element,  in- 
herent in  the  Jew,  into  the  German  mind 
and  character  which  to  a great  extent  ac- 
counts for  the  fairest  fruits  of  German 
culture  which  the  world  has  reaped  with- 
in the  last  hundred  years:  as  the  German 
element,  when  it  did  not  repress  and 
crush,  was  needed  by  the  Jew  in  order  to 
produce  such  noble,  clever,  delicately  and 
still  strongly  organized  flowers  of  human- 
ity as  now  grace  all  the  intellectual  walks 
of  German  life  in  literature,  science,  and 
art. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  in  cases  of  so- 
cial disease,  when  the  social  machinery  is 
not  properly  regulated  in  itself,  and  the 
contending  forces  are  not  kept  within 
proper  bounds,  the  one  may  feast  upon  the 
other;  they  may  grow  at  each  other's  ex- 
pense. It  is  the  nature  of  modern  civil- 
ized life  to  favor  moral  and  intellectual 
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forces  in  their  struggle  with  the  physical 
elements  that  may  contend  with  them. 
But  this  is  a matter  of  historical  and  so- 
cial evolution,  the  result  of  general  causes, 
with  which  the  Jews  have  nothing  to  do. 
Whether  it  be  deplorec}  or  not,  it  lies  so 
deeply  at  the  foundation  of  civilized  life 
that  we  must  alter  the  whole  nature  of 
this  life  if  we  wish  to  change  any  of  its 
manifestations.  Yet  in  so  far  the  Jews 
need  not  feel  too  much  offended  if  they 
are  called  parasitic  in  their  function;  for 
it  is  hardly  supposed  to  mark  a lower 
stage  when  the  mind  feasts  upon  the  body. 
Yet  I maintain  that  wherever  the  Jewish 
ingenuity  has  undermined  the  economical 
welfare  of  the  peasantry  or  other  classes 
of  modern  communities,  it  was  either  a 
passing  state  for  which  they  cannot  be 
held  to  account,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
forced  to  call  exclusively  upon  those  fac- 
ulties, being  shut  out  from  all  other  occu- 
pations, or  it  is  simply  the  outcome  of 
general  currents  of  modern  economical 
life  for  which  the  Jews  are  in  no  way  to 
be  held  accountable.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  this  capacity,  as  an  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  force  in  contradis- 
tinction to  more  physical  Jforces,  the  so- 
called  Jew  is  opposed  to  the  so-called  Ger- 
man, and  lias  always  been. 

But  such  Germcinenthum  and  such 
Judaism  are  not  accurate  terms  now. 
The  type  of  the  coarse  German  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  more  refined  Ger- 
man, as  he  is  of  the  refined  Jew;  and  the 
shifting,  tricky,  characterless  Jew  is  as 
much  the  enemy  of  the  Jewish  man  of 
honor  as  he  is  of  the  honorable  German. 
Still,  recognizing  the  dangers  to  which 
the  exaggerations  of  his  spiritual  virtues 
may  lead  him,  the  Jew  must  learn  his 
lesson  and  try  to  guard  against  any  pos- 
sible disease  within  his  souTs  forces,  in 
emphasizing  in  his  education  the  physi- 
cal side  of  his  soul,  which  he  can  best  do 
by  means  of  a proper  culture  of  his  own 
physique,  and  of  all  the  habits  which 
such  culture  leads  to.  Still,  let  him  cling 
to  the  good  that  has  come  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  spiritual  over  the  sen- 
suous elements  in  his  life  and  teaching, 
especially  in  his  opposition  to  the  sensual 
vices,  which  (in  spite  of  any  individual  in- 
stance which  may  be  adduced  to  the  con- 
trary) he  has  kept  up  in  all  periods  of  his 
history.  Let  him  hand  on  the  torch  of 
purity  and  temperance,  which  have  been 
two  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  wonderful 


survival  during  all  this  period  of  adver- 
sity, and  of  his  great  success  in  the  walks 
of  life,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  cause  of 
much  of  the  hatred  and  envy  which  are 
showered  upon  him.  This  spirituality, 
strengthened  by  a continuous  persecution 
from  without,  has  also  caused  him  to  turn 
his  affections  in  an  intensified  form  tow- 
ards the  inner  life  of  his  family;  and  this 
piety  and  devotion  of  the  members  of  a 
family  to  one  another,  which  has  clung 
to  the  Jew  to  whatever  depths  of  degra- 
dation circumstances  may  have  dragged 
him,  is  one  of  the  features  which,  with 
the  dissolution  of  his  formal  exclusive- 
ness, he  must  ever  keep  alive,  hand  down, 
and  be  the  means  of  diffusing  among  the 
community  into  which  his  racial  life  will 
dissolve  itself. 

This  is  the  mission  of  the  Jews  in  so 
far  as  each  Jew  can  act  individually  upon 
his  surroundings.  But  there  is  a mission 
which,  to  use  a paradoxical  phrase,  the 
Jews  have  collectively  as  a dispersed  race. 

It  is  the  vocation  of  the  Jews  to  facilitate 
international  humanitarianism ; and  this 
they  will  do  and  are  doing,  not  by  any 
doctrinaire  effort  of  individual  theorists 
or  preachers,  but  by  their  position  of  a 
dispersed  people,  which  has,  and  is  bound 
to  have,  influence. 

The  present  foreign  policy  of  European 
states  shows  a disastrous  confusion  which 
marks  a transition.  It  is  the  death-strug- 
gle of  nationalism,  and  the  transition  to 
a more  active  and  real  form  of  general 
international  federation.  In  this  death- 
struggle  we  have  the  swan-song  of  the 
past  dynastic  traditions  in  monarchy  giv- 
ing form,  and  often  heat  and  intensity,  to 
the  contest  upheld  in  certain  customs  of 
diplomatic  machinery,  with,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  birth -struggle  toward  the  or- 
ganization of  international  life,  the  needs 
of  which  are  at  present  only  felt  practi- 
cally in  the  sphere  of  commerce.  This 
birth-struggle  at  present  manifests  itself 
chiefly  in  narrow  and  undignified  jea- 
lousy and  envy  for  commercial  advan- 
tages; and  this,  unfortunately,  is  grow- 
ing the  supreme  ultimate  aim  of  all  in- 
ternational emulation.  We  can  trace 
nearly  all  the  diplomatic  rivalry  ulti- 
mately to  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
the  greed  for  money.  One  often  hears  it 
said  that  Jewish  bankers  make  and  un- 
make wars.  This  is  not  true.  Money 
makes  and  unmakes  wars;  and  if  there 
were  not  this  greed  of  money  among  the 
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contending  people,  the  bankers  would  not 
be  called  upon  at  all.  There  are,  of 
course,  further  complications  favoring 
the  older  spirit  of  national  envy,  which 
is  dying,  though  far  from  being  dead. 
Such  are  the  influences  of  the  huge  mili- 
tary organizations,  definite  wounds  un- 
healed (such  as  the  feeling  of  reprisal  on 
the  part  of  France),  and,  finally,  the  last 
phases  of  the  artificial  bolstering  up  of 
the  idea  of  the  Nationalstaat  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  But  the  whole  of  this 
conception  of  nationalism,  in  so  far  as  it 
implies  an  initial  hatred  and  enmity  tow- 
ards other  national  bodies,  is  doomed.  A 
few  generations,  perhaps,  of  disaster  and 
misery  accompanying  this  death-struggle 
will  see  the  new  era. 

Now  there  are  several  practical  factors 
which  are  paving  the  way  indirectly  tow- 
ards the  broader  national  life  of  this  com- 
ing era.  They  are,  strange  to  say,  the 
two  main  opposite  forces  of  the  econom- 
ical life  of  the  day:  Capital  and  Labor. 
Each  of  these,  separately  following  the 
inherent  impulse  of  its  great  forces, which 
constantly  run  counter  to  one  another, 
tends  towards  the  same  goal,  especially 
in  its  pronounced  forms.  Capital  does 
this  in  the  great  international  houses  and 
in  the  stock  exchanges;  Labor,  since  the 
first  International  Convention  of  1867,  in 
its  great  labor  organizations.  The  high- 
ly developed  system  of  modern  bank- 
ing business  and  of  the  stock  exchange, 
favored  by  the  rapid  and  easy  means  of 
intercommunication  without  regard  to 
distance,  has  made  all  countries,  however 
far  apart,  sensitive  to  the  fate  which  be- 
falls each;  and  this  tends  more  and  more 
to  make  capital  an  international  unit, 
which  can  be  and  is  being  used  whatever 
its  origin,  in  all  the  different  quarters 
where  there  seems  to  be  a promising  de- 
mand for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  or- 
ganization among  the  representatives  of 
labor  is  fast  stepping  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  national  boundaries,  and  the 
common  interests  tend  to  increase  the 
directness  of  this  wider  institution.  I 
am  not  adducing  these  facts  in  order  to 
suggest  any  solution  of  the  numerous 
problems  which  they  involve,  nor  to  di- 
rect observation  to  the  interesting  his- 
torical, economical,  and  political  ques- 
tions to  which  they  may  give  rise,  but 
simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  one  fact — 
that  in  this  aspect  both  capital  and  labor 


are  effectively  paving  the  way.  perhaps 
unknown  to  the  extreme  representatives 
of  either  interest,  towards  the  increase  of 
a strong  and  active  cosmopolitan  spirit 
of  humanitarianism.  And  this  spirit,  at 
least  as  an  ideal,  is  certainly  dominant  in 
the  minds  of  the  best  and  wisest  people  of 
our  generation. 

Now  there  will  have  to  be  men  who  in 
their  nature — as  it  were  their  predestina- 
tion— correspond  to  this  ultimate  aim  of 
humanity,  and  are  adapted  to  this  interna- 
tional cosmopolitanism;  and  by  their  sad 
history  and  their  international  relation- 
ship the  Jews  will  be  the  fittest  bearers 
of  this  destiny.  As  far  as  outer'  condi- 
tions are  concerned,  the  Jews  are  nearest 
to  realizing  the  future  ideal  of  man:  the 
greatest  scope  of  individual  freedom  with 
the  most  intense  social  feeling  and  organ- 
ization. He  has,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
intense  love  of  family,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  history  of  his  people  presents  to  him 
the  feeling  of  a dispersion  over  the  earth. 
Joining  the  spirit  of  these  two  facts  to- 
gether, he  can  thus  solve  the  problem 
which  vexes  many  a thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious citizen  in  our  days — the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  into  harmony  the  dic- 
tates of  patriotism  and  the  love  of  hu- 
manity. Now  the  fusing  force  which 
binds  these  two  ideal  factors  together, 
which  makes  cosmopolitanism  more  and 
more  a necessity,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  can  direct  the  course  of  patriotism,  is 
the  Hellenic  idea  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. In  making  each  home  and  each  state 
the  most  civilized  and  cultured,  we  neces- 
sarily, de  facto , approach  cosmopolitan- 
ism. This  idea,  whether  the  practical 
politician  is  conscious  of  it  or  not,  is  at 
present  the  highest  touchstone — the  ideal 
foundation  of  all  our  national  and  inter- 
national policy.  Whatever  adds  to  the 
growth  of  this  civilization  is  good  for  the 
separate  state,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tends 
to  the  ultimate  ideal  of  cosmopolitanism, 
which  ideal  is  not  furthered  by  the  denial 
of  national  ties  and  the  coquetting  with 
premature  figments  of  unsound  cosmo- 
politanism. And,  on  the  other  hand, 
whatever  tends  to  oppose  this  growth  of 
civilization  in  all  its  forms  is  bad  for  tire 
separate  state,  for  national  and  interna- 
tional life.  It  is  thus  that  Hebraism  and 
Hellenism,  contending  with  one  another 
in  Philo,  declared  by  Heine  to  be  di- 
vorced, will  ultimately  be  fused  together 
in  a modern  life. 
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IN  the  block  where  Donald  Hunt  lived 
there  stood  one  small  cottage.  The 
other  houses  were  not  pretentious,  with 
their  cheap  trimmings  of  wood  cut  in 
fancy  filigrees,  and  bow-windows  round- 
ing out  to  the  afternoon  sun,  but  the  cot- 
tage was  a poor  little  dwelling  even 
among  these  modest  structures.  It  was 
weather-worn  and  dingy,  with  limp  scrim 
curtains  in  the  windows,  and  the  tiniest 
scrap  of  garden.  A Madeira  vine  was 
trained  up  on  a string  round  the  ground- 
floor  window,  and  nailed  to  the  upper  half 
of  the  front  door  was  a sign  in  gold  let- 
ters— “ Professor  John  Elwin,  Teacher  of 
Languages.” 

When  Donald  first  knew  the  professor 
he  wondered  why  he  kept  house.  Why 
did  he  not  board,  like  the  other  men  in 
his  position?  It  was  more  especially  odd 
as  the  professor,  whose  teaching  did  not 
bring  in  a large  income,  practised  a rigid 
economy  in  his  diminutive  household. 
Yet  he  kept  the  cottage  with  a sort  of 
meagre  trimness,  and  had  an  aged  colored 
woman,  who  came  every  morning  and 
went  home  every  evening,  to  act  as  his 
servant. 

It  was  on  his  fourth  visit  to  the  cottage 
that  Donald  learnt  why  the  professor  pre- 
ferred house-keeping  to  boarding. 

The  sun  was  red  in  its  decline,  hanging 
just  above  the  great  gaunt  hills  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  and  yet  the  professor 
had  already  dined.  It  was  a warm  even- 
ing, and  he  wore  a coat  of  nankeen  open 
over  his  collarless  shirt. 

At  this  rosy  evening  hour  the  professor 
allowed  himself  the  extravagance  and 
solace  of  a pipe,  which  he  held  lightly  be- 
tween his  teeth,  talking  through  them 
with  a slightly  changed  utterance,  and 
meditatively  cracking  the  joints  of  his 
clasped  fingers.  Tilting  backward  in  his 
wicker  chair,  he  uubosomed  himself  to 
Donald  Hunt,  who  sat  opposite  in  the 
shadow  by  the  small  dining  table. 

He  told  him  of  his  marriage,  and  his 
wife’s  death  years  ago.  He  spoke  softly 
of  her,  as  of  one  long  since  remotely  glo- 
rified, taken  hence  to  splendors  which  he 
could  only  dimly  descry.  Then  he  spoke 
of  his  daughter,  his  beautiful  daughter. 
He  paused  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
with  the  light  of  wistful  reminiscence  in 


his  faded  eyes,  and  for  a moment  cracked 
his  joints  in  silence. 

She  was  not  dead.  She  lived  in  New 
York  with  her  aunt— a great  lady,  rich 
and  fashionable.  She  had  given  Rav — 
that* was  his  daughter's  name— every  ad- 
vantage, educated  her,  brought  her  up, 
brought  her  out  in  society.  Now  the 
elder  woman’s  care  and  kindness  were  re- 
warded. The  girl  was  beautiful,  superb, 
talented,  irresistible.  She  was  a reigning 
belle.  But  she  held  herself  high.  She 
condescended  to  no  man. 

44  She  is  a princess,'’ said  the  old  man, 
with  calm  slow  pride — 44  a princess.  No 
one  compares  with  her.” 

Donald  was  silent  for  a moment;  then 
he  asked,  44  How  long  is  it  since  you  have 
seen  her?” 

The  professor  looked  again  out  of  the 
window  at  the  gaunt  purple  li ills,  and  the 
bay  lying  about  their  bases  like  a piece  of 
flat  burnished  copper. 

44  Six  years,”  he  said.  ’ 44  Her  aunt  took 
her  when  she  was  fifteen.  She  writes  to 
me  often.  I keep  this  house,  thinking 
that  some  day  perhaps  she  may  want  to 
come  back  to  me.  My  princess  may 
grow  tired  of  this  gay  world  and  all  her 
grand  doings,  and  want  a home  away 
from  it  all,  alone  with  her  father.  So  I 
keep  the  cottage,  not  knowing  when  she 
may  come  knocking  at  the  door.” 

He  looked  at  Donald  with  eyes  in  which 
the  young  man  read  the  ever-present  hope 
of  the  princess's  return.  For  bis  part,  he 
thought  it  very  unlikely.  And  when  he 
went  home  that  evening  he  meditated  on 
the  professor's  story — on  the  old  man, 
lonely,  poor,  plodding  doggedly  on  in  bis 
dreary  routine;  and  the  daughter,  beauti- 
ful, admired,  splendid,  in  the  midst  of 
wealth  and  adulation.  He  wondered, 
with  a sensation  of  irritated  dislike,  if 
any  of  the  men  whom  she  treated  with 
such  a regal  disdain  really  knew  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  teacher 
of  languages  in  San  Francisco. 

Some  weeks  passed,  during  which  Don- 
ald saw  the  professor  now  and  then,  and 
heard  more  of  the  princess.  He  felt  that 
lie  disliked  and  yet  admired  her.  With 
her  father  he  was  proud  of  her  beauty, 
but,  unlike  the  old  man,  be  bitterly 
blamed  her  for  lier  lack  of  feeling,  and 
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in  his  heart  felt  a sort  of  angry  resent- 
ment against  her  for  her  cold  aloofness. 
He  decided  that  lie  would  never  like  her, 
but  the  spell  of  her  beauty  was  already 
upon  him. 

The  professor,  his  reserve  broken,  con- 
fided all  his  hopes  and  anxieties  about 
her  to  the  young  man.  He  harped  on 
her  return  with  what  seemed  to  Donald 
a pitiful  persistence.  Once,  in  specu- 
lating on  this  longed-for  possibility,  he 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  worry  over  the 
thought  of  her  marriage. 

“Who  is  there  worthy  to  be  the 
prince?1'  he  had  queried,  as  if  the  prin- 
cess sat  beside  him  and  the  suitors 
thronged  the  gates. 

He  was  so  earnest  that  Donald  caught 
a reflection  of  his  anxiety,  and  found 
himself  suggesting  suitable  mates  for  the 
absent  and  unknown  goddess,  and  then 
apologetically  withdrawing  them  as  the 
professor  disdainfully  denied  their  eligi- 
bility. That  evening,  after  he  had  gone 
home,  the  pity  of  it  all  struck  the  young 
man  to  the  heart,  for  he  was  sure  the 
princess  would  never  come. 

But  late  one  afternoon,  some  three 
weeks  after  this  conversation,  he  met 
the  professor  on  the  corner  of  the  street 
where  they  lived.  The  old  man's  face 
shone  with  a strange  light ; he  was  ir- 
radiated with  happiness.  In  one  hand 
he  held  a brown  paper  bag  full  of  some 
round  bulging  bodies,  in  the  other  a small 
bunch  of  violets.  Donald  paused  as  he 
approached,  feeling  a singular  premoni- 
tory agitation. 

“She's  coming!"  cried  the  old  man,  as 
lie  drew  near. 

“ Your  daughter?''  said  Donald.  “The 
princess?” 

The  old  man  nodded  with  tremulous 
triumph.  “I  knew  she  would  come  some 
day.  I felt  it.  I heard  from  her  yester- 
day. She  is  coming  back  to  me.  She  is 
tired  of  it  all — of  that  gay,  fashionable  life. 
She  wants  to  come  to  me  and  be  with  me. 
She  is  a princess,  but  my  girl  too." 

Donald,  feeling  an  oppression  at  his 
heart,  said,  “ Do — do — you  think  she'll  be 
homesick — a little,  perhaps?” 

The  old  man  tried  not  to  show  that 
this  tactless  suggestion  cast  a momentary 
shadow  on  his  joy.  “No,  no,"  lie  said, 
hurriedly;  “you  don't  understand;  she 
wants  to  see  me.  She  is  leaving  every- 
thing for  me.  She  has  not  forgotten  her 
old  father  in  the  midst  of  riches  and 


splendor.  I knew  she  would  come  some 
day," 

Donald  said  he  was  glad. 

“ I am  making  some  preparations,”  said 
the  old  man,  holding  out  the  paper  bag. 
“These  are  some  oranges  to  put  on  the 
table,  and  these  violets  I am  going  to  set 
on  her  bureau,  in  a glass.  Come  as  soon 
as  you  can  and  see  her." 

Donald  did  not  go  for  some  days.  He 
was  afraid  to  meet  the  princess.  He  had 
heard  so  much  of  her  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence that  they  had  assumed  a goddess- 
like majesty  in  his  mind.  He  dreaded, 
too,  to  see  her  homesickness  and  her 
father's  pain.  What  had  a brilliant  crea- 
ture such  as  she  to  do  in  that  dim  and  pov- 
erty-pinched cottage? 

It  was  his  usual  time,  the  hour  between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  evening,  when  he 
finally  summoned  courage  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  father  and  daughter.  The 
sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  hills, 
leaving  a gradually  paling  glory  in  the 
west.  The  dinner,  as  usual,  was  over, 
and  the  old  colored  woman  was  straight- 
ening the  brown  woollen  cloth  across  the 
cleared  dining  table.  The  professor  sat 
in  his  rocking  chair  in  the  window,  with 
the  lingering  light  from  without  shining 
on  his  high  sloping  forehead,  the  silvered 
hair  brushed  up  from  his  narrow  temples, 
and  the  droop  of  li is  white  mustache. 
He  had  a pipe  between  bis  teeth,  but  this 
evening  he  wore  a collar.  As  Donald 
advanced  tli rough  the  dimness  of  the 
parlor  he  saw  him,  and  called: 

“She  isn't  here,  Donald,  but  she'll  be 
down  in  a minute.  She's  arranging  my 
room.  Don't  light  the  lamp,  Sally;  Miss 
Ray  will." 

The  colored  woman  withdrew,  and  as 
Donald  pulled  a chair  to  the  edge  of  the 
table,  the  soft  frou-frou  of  a woman's 
skirt  on  the  stair  made  his  heart  leap  and 
then  seem  to  contract  in  his  breast.  He 
felt  as  a mortal  may  to  whom  a goddess 
is  about  to  be  revealed,  beautiful  in  the 
radiant  perfection  of  the  flesh. 

The  door  behind  him  opened.  The 
step  of  the  princess  was  noiseless  as  t lie 
step  of  one  who  had  always  trod  deep 
carpets  and  close-clipped  velvet  lawns. 
She  was  almost  at  his  side  before  be  was 
aware  of  her  presence.  The  brushing  of 
her  dress  against  the  table  warned  him, 
and  lie  rose  and  faced  her.  Then,  for  a 
second,  he  stood  lost,  gazing  at  her  in 
silent  wonder. 
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She  was  a small,  thin  young  woman, 
with  a slight  shapeless  figure  and  a pale 
face.  She  had  dark  hair  and  brown  eyes, 
that  were  like  the  eyes  of  a dog  in  their 
patient  pensive  wistfulness.  He  saw 
these  eyes  more  distinctly  than  anything 
else,  dark  and  gentle  in  her  thin  shallow 
face,  with  a glimpse  of  brown  hair  pulled 
back  from  her  forehead,  and  the  slight 
round  ness  of  her  white  throat  below. 
The  mouth  was  sweet  in  expression,  and 
had  a touch  of  color  on  the  lips  like  a 
creole’s.  There  was  a pathetic  sensitive 
delicacy  about  the  face  of  this  young  girl, 
but  of  beauty  there  was  nothing.  In  the 
first  rush  of  his  surprise,  Donald  thought 
her  ugly. 

Then  his  thoughts  flew  to  her  father, 
and  in  order  not  to  witness  his  chagrin, 
the  young  man  kept  his  glance  on  the 
girl,  and  by  an  effort  swept  the  surprise 
from  his  face.  But  the  professor  rose 
quickly,  and  taking  his  daughter’s  hand 
in  his,  led  her  forward  toward  the  visitor, 
and  said,  with  the  air  of  a king  present- 
ing a loyal  subject  to  the  crown-princess, 
“ My  daughter  Ray,  Mr.  Hunt.” 

The  young  girl  bowed  shyly,  as  if  em- 
barrassed by  the  pompousness  of  the  in- 
troduction. Donald  looked  at  the  pro- 
fessor, and  saw  the  old  man’s  face  aglow 
with  pride  and  an  exaltation  of  triumph. 
There  was  no  deprecation  in  his  eyes 
now.  The  girl  he  held  by  the  hand,  shy, 
plain,  insignificant,  ill  dressed,  was  still 
the  princess  whose  beauty  had  been  the 
wonder  of  the  metropolis. 

They  sat  down,  Donald  in  his  old  place 
by  the  table,  with  his  elbow  on  the  brown 
woollen  cloth.  The  girl  drew  from  a bas- 
ket a roll  of  crochet- work  and  bent  her 
head  over  it  in  busy  silence.  The  pro- 
fessor, in  the  wicker  rocking-chair  facing 
them,  his  feet  just  off  the  floor,  his  pipe 
between  his  teeth,  the  fading  red  light  on 
his  whitened  hair,  talked  volubly  through 
the  ascending  smoke  wreaths,  which  he 
now  and  then  dispelled  with  a wave  of 
his  small,  finely  shaped  hand. 

He  spoke  a good  deal  of  Ray  and  of 
New  York,  of  changes  she  had  told  him 
about.  Sometimes  he  appealed  to  her, 
and  she  answered  in  a low  voice.  When 
he  alluded  with  calm  pride  to  the  lofty 
people  she  had  known,  mentioning  well- 
known  names  with  a casual  sweep  of  his 
hand,  and  referred  to  her  about  them, 
her  quiet  answers,  while  always  acknow- 
ledging these  high  acquaintances,  showed 


not  a touch  of  the  old  man’s  dignified 
vanity. 

Donald  stole  curious  looks  across  the 
table  at  her.  The  dark  head,  on  which 
the  hair  was  brushed  so  smoothly  back, 
was  rarely  raised,  and  the  watcher  saw 
on  the  down-drooped  eyelids  lashes  that 
were  long.  The  hand  that  moved  the 
needle  so  swiftly  was  small,  fine,  and 
white.  Her  work-basket,  full  of  neat  lit- 
tle rolls  of  work,  stood  beside  her.  A 
bunch  of  nasturtiums  in  a Japanese  bowl 
was  set  on  the  table  at  her  elbow,  and  in 
her  dress  she  wore  a red  rose,  against 
which  her  chin  brushed  lightly  as  she 
bent  over  her  crochet. 

Presently  she  rose  and  lit  the  lamp. 
Her  footfall  was  as  soft  as  the  fall  of 
snow,  and  the  young  man  would  not  have 
known  she  was  behind  him  if  he  had  not 
seen  from  the  corner  of  his  eye  the  lines 
of  her  dark  skirt.  Then  she  crossed  the 
room,  and  standing  back  or  her  father's 
chair,  stretched  a hand  to  draw  down  the 
blind.  The  light  had  died;  only  a faint 
glassy  reflection  still  lay  on  the  wTater 
like  the  gleam  on  a mirror.  A large 
white  star  or  two  had  bloomed  and  shone 
in  solemn  loneliness  over  the  darkling 
hills.  She  uttered  a suppressed  exclama- 
tion, and  stood  looking  out,  gravely  ad- 
miring. The  professor,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  gazed  up  at  her  with  all  his 
satisfied  soul  in  his  eyes.  There  was  no 
disappointment  here.  To  him  she  was 
every  inch  a princess. 

Donald  spent  this  evening  hour  with 
them  at  least  once  a week.  The  princess 
was  always  quiet,  but  by  degrees  her  first 
shyness  wore  off,  and  she  met  the  young 
man  with  a frank  smile  and  uplifted  eyes, 
bright  with  a light  of  welcome.  One 
evening,  the  fourth  time  that  he  had  seen 
her,  the  professor  was  called  away  into 
the  parlor  to  discuss  terms  with  a new 
pupil,  and  Donald  and  the  princess  were 
left  alone.  He  asked  her  about  New  York, 
which  he  had  never  seen.  She  gave  him 
her  opinion,  her  head  musingly  tilted,  the 
crochet-needle  tip  pressed  on  her  faintly 
red  under-lip.  “ I prefer  San  Francisco,” 
she  ended  by  saying. 

“But  aren’t  you  lonely  here?  You 
had  so  many  friends  there.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  curious  eyes. 
“No;  I had  very  few.  I was  too  busy  to 
make  them.” 

“ Too  busy  going  to  balls  and  dances,” 
he  said,  laughing. 
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“Balls!1’  she  said,  rather  bewildered. 
“ I have  never  been  to  a ball  in  niv  life.” 

Donald  looked  at  her  silently,  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  her  remarks. 

“I  was  my  aunt's  governess,”  she  said, 
in  explanation.  “She  had  two  little 
girls,  and  as  she  entertained  a great  deal, 
I took  almost  entire  charge  of  them,  and 
that  occupied  all  my  time.  She  did  not 
like  them  to  be  left  with  the  nurses.” 

“I  thought  you  went  out  a good  deal,” 
murmured  the  young  man. 

44  My  aunt  did.  She  was  fond  of  so- 
ciety, and  gave  beautiful  dances  and  din- 
ners. especially  to  all  sorts  of  celebrated 
people.  Sometimes  I used  to  meet  them, 
and  it  was  very  interesting.  But  I spent 
almost  all  my  time  with  the  children. 
My  aunt  liked  the  way  I managed  them.” 

“ This  must  be  an  agreeable  rest,  then,” 
said  Donald,  looking  out  of  the  corners  of 
his  eyes  at  the  professor  in  the  parlor, 
and  mentally  thanking  Heaven  that  he 
was  out  of  ear-shot. 

“ Yes— very.  I was  worn  out.  I wanted 
to  see  my  father,  but  my  aunt  was  at 
first  unwilling  to  let  me  go.  She  ed- 
ucated me,  and  was  kind  to  me,  and  I felt 
as  if  I ought  to  stay.  Besides”  — she 
made  an  almost  imperceptible  pause,  and 
then  added — “ it  was  a good  salary.  But 
when  I grew  so  thin  she  consented.” 

The  professor,  having  come  to  terms 
with  the  new  pupil,  here  came  back.  He 
entered  the  dining-room,  rubbing  his  with- 
ered hands,  and  seeing  the  young  people 
talking  together,  cried,  gayly,  “Now  what 
are  you  two  plotting  there?” 

The  girl  answered,  “I  was  telling  Mr. 
Hunt  about  Aunt  Cornelia.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  fondly,  and  as  he 
passed,  slipped  her  hand  out,  and  curling 
it  round  his,  drew  him  to  her  side. 

“We're  glad  Aunt  Cornelia  let  me 
come,  aren't  we?”  she  asked,  rubbing  his 
knuckles  against  her  cheek. 

A few  days  after  this  Donald  met  the 
professor  on  the  way  to  one  of  his  lessons, 
a French  exercise  book  and  V Abbe  Con- 
stantin under  his  arm.  Ilis  clothes  were 
neatly  brushed,  but  shabby  as  ever,  his 
worn-out  hat,  a good  deal  too  large  for 
him,  pressed  on  the  tops  of  his  ears  till 
they  curled  over.  The  old  man  greeted 
his  friend  joyously,  and  diverged  from  his 
course  to  walk  a block  with  him.  The 
conversation  immediately  turned  on  the 
princess;  in  fact,  the  professor  could  talk 
of  nothing  else. 


“ I am  troubled,”  he  said,  “ about  what 
I spoke  to  you  of  before  she  came — the 
prospects  of  her  marrying.  Of  course 
there  will  be  suitors.  I cannot  expect  to 
keep  her  always;  and  the  thought  that 
the  man  she  chooses  may  be  unworthy  of 
her  is  a nightmare  to  me.” 

“You  must  take  care  that  she  only 
knows  those  who  are  worthy,”  said  Don- 
ald, baldly,  hitting  with  his  cane  at  the 
heads  of  llowers  growing  out  between  the 
fence  rails. 

“ That's  it;  but  how  can  I keep  her  so 
secluded?  A woman  with  such  beauty 
and  such  talents  cannot  be  hidden  like  a 
candle  under  a bushel.  You  cannot  pre- 
vent a star  from  shining.  Her  beauty  will 
attract  admirers,  and  some  day  one  of 
them  will  win  her.” 

“ Is— is— there  any  one  yet?"  said  Don- 
ald, holding  his  cane  suspended. 

“No — no,  not  yet;”  returned  the  pro- 
fessor; “ but  it's  only  a question  of  time. 
So  far  I have  kept  her  in  very  strict  re- 
tirement. Only  you  and  a few  of  niv 
pupils  know  that  she  has  come.  But 
when  people  have  seen  her,  and  begun  to 
talk  of  her,  they  will  come  like  moths 
round  a light.” 

“ Yes— yes,  of  course,”  murmured  the 
young  man,  cutting  off  a red  geranium 
blossom  with  a well-directed  blow. 

“And  then,”  continued  the  professor, 
dreamily,  “ how  shall  I find  one  worthy 
of  her?  Where  shall  I find  a prince 
equal  to  my  princess?'1 

The  look  of  far-seeing  reminiscence 
crept  into  his  watery  blue  eyes,  and  he 
said  again,  half  to  himself: 

“A  prince  equal  to  my  princess!  Site 
who  is  so  talented,  so  beautiful— almost 
as  beautiful  as  her  mother.” 

When  they  parted  at  the  corner  the 
old  man  was  in  the  clouds,  dreaming  of 
the  only  two  women  who  had  ever  been 
real  to  him.  Under  his  rusty  hat  brim  he 
looked  out  vacantly  at  his  companion, 
seeing  beyond  him  the  blended  faces  of 
mother  and  daughter. 

Some  weeks  later  Donald  Hunt  re- 
ceived an  advantageous  oiler  from  the 
firm  in  which  lie  was  a clerk.  He  was  to 
travel  to  the  East  for  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sounding  the  market,  with  a view 
to  the  placing  of  their  goods  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  It  was  a flattering  offer, 
and,  Donald  felt,  the  turning-point  in  liis 
business  career.  Only  lately  lie  had 
chafed  against  his  poverty,  and  now  the 
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chance  was  given  him  to  show  his  mettle 
and  prove  his  value.  He  would  be  ab- 
sent from  San  Francisco  for  some  six 
weeks.  There  was  dreariness  in  this 
thought,  but  the  home-coming  would  be 
all  the  sweeter. 

The  evening  before  his  departure  he 
dropped  into  the  cottage  up  the  block 
and  told  them.  There  was  a little  out- 
burst of  pleasure  at  the  news  of  his  good 
luck,  and  a shadow  of  regret  at  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  their  friend.  The  old  man, 
in  his  wicker  chair,  talked  wisely  of  his 
opening  future,  and  the  princess  sat  silent 
with  her  sewing.  When  he  came  to  go, 
Donald  had  not  the  courage  to  suggest 
that  she  should  write  to  him.  Sh$  smiled 
her  good-byes  with  her  customary  shy 
gentleness  that  was  so  lacking  in  the  maj- 
esty to  be  looked  for  in  a princess. 

The  trip  was  a success,  but  business 
complications  lengthened  it  a full  month 
over  the  original  limits.  During  this 
time  Donald  wrote  once  to  the  professor, 
and  received  no  answer.  He  did  not 
dare  to  write  to  the  princess  herself, 
though  he  could  hardly  have  given  the 
reason  why. 

On  the  day  of  his  return  delays  of  va- 
rious kinds  detained  him,  and  he  was  not 
able  to  pay  his  visit  to  the  father  and 
daughter  till  some  time  after  his  usual 
hour.  It  was  past  eight  when  he  rang 
the  bell,  very  dark,  and  within  the  cot- 
tage a light  was  lit,  which  shone  out  in  a 
long  yellow  slit  from  between  the  parlor 
curtains.  As  he  advanced  through  this 
little  room  into  the  dining-room  beyond, 
he  saw  the  professor  sitting  in  his  rock- 
ing-chair, his  feet  in  the  old  attitude,  his 
pipe  smoked  out  on  the  table  beside  him, 
his  hands  clasped  lightly,  musingly  crack- 
ing his  joints.  Near  the  dining-table  were 
the  two  chairs,  and  on  its  centre  stood  the 
one  large  lamp,  lit  now,  and  shedding  a 
\yarm  amber  radiance  that  had  its  limits 
just  at  the  professor's  knees.  But  the 
princess  was  not  in  her  usual  place. 

As  the  professor  caught  sight  of  his 
friend's  approaching  figure,  he  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  joy  and  started  up,  his 
hand  extended.  The  young  man  took  it 
eagerly,  let  his  glance  rest  lightly  on  the 
old  face  before  him,  and  then  uneasily 
sweep  the  shadowed  corners  of  the  room. 
The  next  moment  they  had  both  subsided 
into  their  chairs,  and  Donald,  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  said, 

“ Where  is  the  princess  to-night ?” 
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“ Ah,  Donald,” — the  old  man,  with  his 
head  in  the  shadow,  and  rocking  back  till 
his  toes  were  off  the  floor,  looked  at  his 
young  friend  with  a sparkling  glance — 
“she's  not  here,”  he  said,  softly.  “She 
won’t  be  back  for  some  time.” 

Donald  eyed  him  narrowly,  recognizing 
an  unusual  quality  in  his  glance. 

“ She’s  well?”  he  interrogated. 

“ Well  ? Perfect ! A picture,  Donald — 
a picture  of  beauty  and  happiness.”  He 
clasped  his  hands  again,  and  in  the  silence 
his  joints  cracked  dryly.  “She's  very 
happy,  and  I’m  happy  too,  I suppose,'’  he 
said. 

“ Where  is  she?”  asked  the  young  man, 
pulling  an  end  of  his  mustache  into  his 
mouth  with  a shielding  hand. 

“ She's  gone  to  a concert,”  said  the  pro- 
fessor ; and  then,  mysteriously,  “gone 
with  a friend.” 

“ A friend?”  echoed  Donald.  “ Who?” 

“His  name  is  Sullivan,”  said  the  pro- 
fessor, slowly — “ Milton  J.  Sullivan.” 

Donald,  gnawing  the  end  of  his  mus- 
tache, that  he  had  pulled  into  his  mouth, 
fixed  the  professor  with  an  unwavering 
glance.  “Well?"  he  said. 

“ Well,”  answered  the  professor,  look- 
ing over  his  clasped  hands;  “ well.” 

There  was  a longer  pause.  The  pro- 
fessor cracked  his  joints  and  smiled. 

“Don’t  you  understand,  Donald?”  he 
asked  at  length. 

“ Not  exactly,”  said  the  younger  man, 
in  a lowered  voice. 

“You  remember  the  conversation  we 
had  one  day  when  we  walked  together  a 
short  time  before  you  left?  Yes?  Well, 

I told  you  what  would  happen.  It  has 
happened.” 

There  was  another  silence.  This  time 
Donald  dropped  his  eyes,  but  his  hand, 
hiding  his  mouth,  still  pulled  at  his  bitten 
mustache. 

“ I have  lost  my  princess,”  said  the  old 
man,  softly.  “ The  prince  has  found  her.” 

“ What  sort  of  a prince?”  asked  the  lis- 
tener, looking  down. 

“That's  the  good  point,  Donald,”  said 
the  old  man,  his  triumph  bursting  forth. 
“A  prince  fit  for  her;  a man  worthy  of 
my  princess.  All  the  world  over  I could 
not  have  found  such  another.  A splendid 
fellow— handsome,  manly,  intelligent.  A 
man  of  talent  and  business  ability.  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  his  match  in  the 
country.” 

“ I am  glad,”  said  the  listener. 
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“He's  desperately  in  love,  of  course.” 
went  on  the  professor,  lost  in  the  com- 
placence of  his  pride.  44  Madly,  as  any 
man  would  be.  And  so  is  Ray.  And 
yet  they  both  have  thought  of  me.  They 
won’t  leave  me.  They  are  to  live  on 
here  in  my  cottage.  Ray  loves  this  poor 
place.” 

44  What  does  he  do?”  said  Donald,  hark- 
ing back  to  the  lover. 

“Well” — the  slightest  possible  dimi- 
nution of  vivacity  was  noticeable  in  the 
professor's  tone — “just  at  present  he  is 
not  as  brilliantly  situated  as  his  talents  de- 
serve. He  is  a clerk  in  Brown  and  Grey  s 
glue  factory.  But  this  is  a merely  tem- 
porary thing.  It  is  his  future,  Donald, 
liis  future,  which  is  glowing  with  possi- 
bilities. Such  talents  as  his  will  tell — 
must  tell.  Men  of  genius  are  bound  to 
rise;  yOu  can't  keep  them  down.  Milton 
will  no  more  live  his  life  as  clerk  in  a 
glue  factory  than  Napoleon  would  have 
lived  his  as  a lieutenant  in  the  French 
army.” 

“If  he  has  ability  he  will  rise,”  ac- 
quiesced the  friend. 

“ Of  course — of  course.  Ray  and  I both 
know  that.  His  salary  is  perhaps  a little 
small  just  at  present.  Ray  will  keep  on 
teaching  some  pupils  she  has  collected 
while  you  have  been  away.  It  is  a fancy 
of  hers.  Her  brain  is  too  active  to  be 
idle.  A great  mind  like  hers  cannot  rest 
without  occupation.” 

44  No, certainly  not, ’’assented  the  friend. 

4*And  he  is  a man  of  superb  cultiva- 
tion— superb!  The  finest  institutions  of 
the  State  and  the  country  have  helped  to 
educate  him.  Think  what  a pair  of  minds 
to  be  united!  Ah,  Donald,  it  will  be  a 
royal  marriage!” 

He  paused.  The  grating  of  the  latch- 
key in  the  front  door  warned  him  of  the 
return  of  the  lovers.  He  remained  silent, 
with  a listening  smile  on  his  face.  Don- 
ald heard  the  door  shut,  and  their  voices 
in  the  hall.  Then  they  entered  through 
the  parlor,  the  princess  in  advance,  blink- 
ing a little  as  the  lamp-light  struck  her 
eyes.  When  she  saw  him  she  started  for- 
ward with  a soft  cry  of  joyful  surprise. 
The  professor  rose,  with  a great  crackling 
of  his  wicker  chair,  and  in  his  proudest 
and  stateliest  manner  waved  his  hand  tow- 
ard the  young  man  by  her  side,  and  said: 

44  My  future  son-in-law,  Donald.” 

The  young  man  came  clumsily  forward, 
knocking  his  toes  against  a stool,  and  of- 


fered Donald  a limp  hand  ornamented 
with  a large  onyx  ring. 

44  I'm  happy  to  know  you,  Mr.  Hunt,” 
he  said,  in  the  voice  of  the  ordinary  pub- 
lic-school graduate,  made  even  thicker 
than  usual  by  extreme  bashfulness. 

He  was  but  little  taller  and  probably 
ten  or  twelve  years  older  than  the  prin- 
cess. He  shared  witli  her  a look  of  some- 
what feeble  insignificance;  but  while  she 
showed  in  feature  and  air  the  refinement 
of  her  forebears,  lie  as  plainly  showed  the 
commonness  of  his.  His  rough  brown 
hair  was  brushed  straight  up  from  his 
forehead,  and  cut  evenly  along  the  top; 
his  mustache,  a sandy  fringe,  did  not  con- 
ceal the  lines  of  his  weak  mouth;  from 
his  round  collar,  too  wide  for  his  neck, 
his  long  spare  throat  rose  in  rasped  tenu- 
ity, showing  over  the  edge  of  the  linen 
band  a prominent  Adam's-apple. 

Standing  beside  the  table,  moving  from 
foot  to  foot  in  the  uneasiness  of  an  unac- 
customed prominence,  he  stood  in  bashful 
awkwardness,  rubbing  his  fingers  along 
the  brown  woollen  cloth,  or  seizing  his 
cull’s  and  violently  jerking  them  down. 
It  was  only  when  his  shifting  glance  fell 
upon  the  princess  that  a finer  feeling  lent 
dignity  to  his  weak  face;  then  for  a mo- 
ment the  love  in  his  heart  shone  through 
his  eyes. 

To  Donald  he  was  the  typical  clerk  in 
the  glue  factory,  and  in  all  probability 
would  remain  that  forever.  The  young 
man  had  known  hundreds  such — feeble, 
helpless,  negatively  honest,  living  on 
hopes  they  would  never  see  fulfilled,  cher- 
ishing ambitions  never  to  be  realized — the 
fainter  toilers  predestined  to  a life  of  bleak 
labor  and  inevitable  unsuccess. 

But  the  princess  saw  none  of  this. 
The  smiles  rose  to  her  lips  from  a heart 
completely  satisfied.  As  Donald  stam- 
mered through  his  congratulations  she 
stood  beside  her  lover,  and  they  held 
hands,  while  the  professor  sat  in  his  wick- 
er chair  and  gloried  in  them  both. 

When  Donald  found  himself  in  the 
street,  he  stood  for  a moment  and  looked 
at  the  little  cottage,  dark  but  for  its  long 
chink  of  light  shining  out  between  the 
parlor  curtains.  And  as  he  looked  he 
thought  aloud: 

44  After  all,  things  are  what  we  believe 
them  to  be.  She  is  a princess  and  he  is 
a prince,  and  this  is  their  palace,  and  in 
the  kingdom  they  have  made  for  them- 
selves the  outside  world  has  po  place.” 
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THE  economic  changes  produced  in  the 
country  by  the  civil  war,  though 
universally  felt,  have  attracted  little  at- 
tention compared  with  the  social,  finan- 
cial, and  political  changes,  so  long  and  so 
fully  discussed.  The  economic  changes 
were  shown,  after  the  war,  in  the  methods 
of  conducting  nearly  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness, that  became  radically  different  from 
what  they  had  been.  Innumerable  men 
in  every  important  town  or  city,  who 
had  learned  and  practised  the  old  meth- 
ods, could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new,  and  were  therefore  thrown  out  of 
employment.  While  fortunes  have  in- 
creased immensely,  while  vastly  more 
money  has  been  made,  while  many  sala- 
ries have  been  greatly  advanced,  in  the 
last  twenty-five  }rears,  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er most  men  have  not  in  that  time  found 
augmented  difficulty  in  earning  a live- 
lihood. This  difficulty  has  of  late  grown 
from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  has  never  been  quite  what  it  is 
now  for  the  man  of  average  intelligence 
and  education. 

Before  the  war  men  had  a general 
knowledge  of  the  calling  they  had  em- 
braced. They  could  do  many  things 
fairly,  but  no  one  thing  particularly  well. 
Since  the  war  the  drift  has  been  more 
and  more  to  specialties,  in  the  profes- 
sions, in  the  arts,  in  all  departments  of 
trade.  All-round  men,  as  the  English 
style  them,  are  out  of  date,  are  in  limited 
demand.  Everything  is  now  divided  up 
and  portioned  out,  half  a dozen  or  more 
persons  doing  what  formerly  one  person 
did.  The  universal  genius  is  discredited, 
discouraged,  disbelieved,  and  the  special- 
ist, limited  but  competent,  gets  his  place. 
Competition  has  never  been  so  fierce,  or 
enterprise  so  untiring.  All  branches  of 
industry  are  reaching  out  in  every  direc- 
tion for  purchasers  and  profit.  What 
used  to  be  called  a safe  business  is  hardly 
practicable.  To  have  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, one  must  take  constant  risks,  which 
enhance  the  danger  and  the  probability 
of  failure.  Speculation  is  almost  inevita- 
ble, commercial  conservatism  nearly  im- 
possible, whatever  one's  prudence  or  de- 
sire may  be.  He  who  would  keep  up 
must  push  ahead,  draw  on  the  future, 
mortgage  his  entire  resources.  There  is 


scarcely  a middle  course.  Who  would  be 
prosperous  must  defy  disaster. 

To  get  on  presupposes  boldness,  energy, 
ability,  with  a certain  amount  of  luck ; in 
other  words,  exceptional  qualifications. 

He  who  possesses  these  may  with  reason 
count,  in  a general  way,  on  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object.  But  they  are  lacking 
in  the  medial  man,  who  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  is  foredoomed  to  loss.  He  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  defective  in  some  if 
not  in  most  of  the  essentials  that  lead 
to  fortune.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  as  a rule  he  is  incompetent  to 
achieve  what  he  aims  at;  that  incompe- 
tents compose  the  bulk  of  humanity,  and 
always  will.  Socialism  undertakes  to 
provide  for  them,  conscious  that  they 
cannot  provide  for  themselves.  But  the 
world,  having  neither  sentiment  nor  com- 
passion, declares  that  the  weak  must  go 
to  the  wall,  that  the  incapable  must  suf- 
fer, and  in  this  cruel  declaration  is  sus- 
tained by  nature  and  destiny.  Has  not 
science,  in  the  familiar  phrases,  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  repeated  the  same  lesson? 

While  all  this  has  always  been  true,  it 
would  seem  never  to  have  been  quite  so 
true  as  at  present  in  this  country,  which 
is  fast  taking  on  the  conditions  and  im- 
posing the  penalties  of  Europe.  Young 
as  we  are,  the  war  has  made  us  much 
older  than  our  years,  and  by  greatly 
adding  to  our  prosperity,  by  stimulating 
enterprise  and  competition,  and  compli- 
cating our  affairs  and  our  lives,  has  ren- 
dered heavier  the  cares,  the  burdens, 
and  responsibilities  of  material  existence. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  what  is 
known  as  the  bread-and-butter  question 
came  home  to  but  a small  proportion  of 
those  in  whose  breasts  it  is  now  a settled 
resident.  Then  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  what  might  be  termed  the  middle 
class,  in  a financial  sense,  working  with 
their  heads,  not  their  hands,  and  mod- 
erately equipped  for  the  secular  battle, 
gave  themselves  small  concern  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  their  living  expenses.  Now, 
though  they  may  earn  far  more  than 
they  could  then,  they,  are  prone  to  be 
ceaselessly  harried  on  the  subject.  Not 
only  have  prices  steadily  advanced,  the 
needs  of  those  members  have  increased, 
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and  their  tastes  are  more  exacting.  They 
want  live  things  where  they  wanted  one. 
What  were  luxuries  have  become  neces- 
sities. They  were  contented  on  §2000 
a year;  they  are  discontented  on  $4000. 
What  they  would  have  considered  a mod- 
est independence  would  not  make  them 
comfortable  now. 

Everything  has  altered,  not  the  man- 
ner and  requirement  of  living  merely, 
but  the  livers  themselves.  They  no 
longer  have  the  same  feelings  or  opin- 
ions, or  see  with  the  same  eyes.  They 
feel,  though  they  have  so  much  more 
than  they  once  had,  the  lack  of  what  they 
want  to-day  far  beyond  the  greater  lack  of 
years  ago,  which,  being  unexpected,  they 
were  barely  sensible  of.  This  may  seem 
to  be  their  fault,  and  to  an  extent  it  is; 
but  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  time  that 
lias  so  begotten  the  growth  and  love  of 
luxury  as  to  make  it,  through  familiarity, 
appear  indispensable.  At  any  rate,  lux- 
ury has  unconsciously  entered — in  cities 
notably— into  the  bread-and-butter  ques- 
tion, which  is  more  serious,  more  impera- 
tive, than  in  the  days  of  simplicity  and 
self-denial.  When  we  are  satisfied  with 
little,  a diminution  of  that  little  is  scarce- 
ly missed.  When  we  are  accustomed  to 
excess,  we  think  we  cannot  spare  the 
slightest  portion.  The  idea  of  material 
comfort  is  most  variable  and  indefinite. 
In  the  rural  regions  of  New  England  a 
small  family  attains  what  it  considers 
such  comfort  by  an  expenditure  of  $400 
a year.  In  New  Y"ork  a family  of  the 
same  size  is  frequently  uncomfortable  af- 
ter disbursing  fifteen  times  that  amount. 
But  in  the  real  country  and  in  the  great 
town  the  question  is  vital  alike,  and  the 
source  of  unremitting  thought  and  great 
anxiety. 

It  is  useless  to  assume,  as  so  many 
press  writers,  moralists,  and  preachers  do, 
that  we  as  a people  are  wearing  out  our 
nerves  and  our  constitutions  in  an  unend- 
ing contest  for  wealth.  Europeans,  espe- 
cially Britons,  repeat  this  assumption, 
harping  on  it  continually  and  tediously. 
They  may  not  know  any  better,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  Americans.  They  are 
aware  that  the  big  republic  is  enormously 
rich,  and  constantly  growing  richer;  that 
there  are  countless  opportunities  here  to 
make  money,  and  that  these  may  be 
shared  by  the  multitude.  So,  when  they 
hear  of  vast  fortunes  quickly  realized,  of 
poor  men  suddenly  converted  into  mill- 


ionaires, they  imagine,  such  happenings 
being  exceptional  in  their  own  domin- 
ions, that  most  Americans  are  feverishly 
and  forever  pursuing  wealth. 

We  who  are  born  and  live  here  are  con- 
scious, from  daily  observation,  that  not 
one  man,  probably,  in  a hundred — in  five 
hundred,  perhaps— has  any  prospect  or 
expectation  of  getting  rich.  The  national 
and  proverbial  haste,  eagerness,  energy, 
and  nervousness  in  conducting  affairs, 
big  or  little,  are  inbred  and  racial.  They 
are  not  aroused  by  the  thought  or  the 
hope  of  acquiring  affluence,  but  by  the 
need  of  the  day,  by  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding for  ourselves,  of  earning,  in  short, 
our  own  bread  and  butter,  instead  of  de- 
pending, in  the  Old  World  fashion,  on 
inheritance,  kindred,  or  privilege.  This 
is  more,  we  are  aware,  than  the  bulk  of  us 
can  do;  but  we  are  bound  to  try,  and  to 
continue  trying  while  health  and  strength 
last.  If  we  do  not  succeed,  we  shall 
have  the  comfort  of  having  at  least  de- 
served success  tli rough  industry  and  per- 
severance. What  is  reported  to  be  our 
feverish  haste  to  gain  a fortune  is  really 
but  the  struggle  for  existence  always  go- 
ing on  throughout  the  animal  kingdom. 
Our  struggle  is  harder  and  of  a higher 
kind  than  is  the  struggle  abroad;  for  we 
want  more,  and  are  determined  to  have 
more,  if  will  and  work  will  secure  it. 
But  it  is  the  same  struggle,  though  differ- 
ent in  degree,  nevertheless. 

With  some  of  us  bread  and  butter  may 
mean  woodcock  and  burgundy,  or  terra- 
pin and  champagne;  for  we  are,  it  must 
be  allowed,  extravagant  and  over-gener- 
ous. But  the  words  are  generally  appli- 
cable to  the  cost  of  living,  whether  plain 
or  prodigal,  exclusive  of  savings  or  in- 
vestments, without  which  there  can  be  no 
basis  of  wealth.  So  long  as  a man's  out- 
go absorbs  his  income,  he  falls  within  the 
bread-and-butter  rule. 

Most  Americans  of  the  better  class 
would  laugh  at  the  likelihood  of  their  be- 
coming wealthy,  and  those  of  an  inferior 
class  would  never  dream  of  the  possibili- 
ty. They  might  like  to  be  wealthy,  as 
they  might  like  to  fly,  or  to  be  immortal ; 
but,  not  regarding  it  as  feasible,  they  dis- 
miss it  from  their  minds.  The  chances  of 
sudden  fortune,  albeit  indications  may  be 
opposed  to  the  fact,  steadily  grow  less  and 
less.  While  we  are  constantly  hearing 
and  reading  of  instances  of  the  kind— they 
are  always  circulated,  and  usually  exag- 
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gerated— we  are  seldom  told  about  finan- 
cial disaster  to  private  individuals.  And 
the  depressing  account  of  the  poverty  and 
want  of  hundreds  of  thousands  is  seldom 
chronicled.  We  are  inclined  to  forget 
that  hundreds  of  failures  must  precede 
every  success,  and  that  victory  rests  on 
a foundation  of  defeats. 

Very  few  men  nowadays  make  large 
sums  of  money,  unless  they  have  money 
to  begin  with,  and  after  the  representa- 
tive man,  or  even  the  superior  man,  lias 
answered  the  bread-and-butter  question 
he  is  commonly  at  the  bottom  of  his  purse. 
Money-making  is  not  a high  talent,  but 
it  is  a very  rare  one,  even  in  this  thriv- 
ing democracy,  supposed  in  Europe  to  be 
chiefly  populated  by  money-makers,  in- 
stead of  by«mere  workers  for  bread  and 
butter,  which  we  on  the  spot  know  to  be 
the  case.  Americans  of  pure  strain  are 
indubitably  more  capable  of  making  mon- 
ey than  the  people  of  any  other  nation, 
because  they  are  more  intelligent,  more 
developed,  more  practical,  are  better  edu- 
cated, and  require  more  conveniences  and 
redundancies.  But  all  their  capacity  is, 
as  a rule,  needed  to  insure  them  what 
they  consider  a comfortable  livelihood, 
though  Europeans  would  think  it  luxuri- 
ous, as  indeed  it  is.  If  these  could  turn 
their  labor  to  any  such  profit,  they  would 
put  by  a considerable  part  of  it  regularly, 
and  so  furnish  the  ground-work  of  a com- 
petency. Americans,  however,  are  not 
often  so  thrifty,  or  so  provident  of  the 
future,  because,  perhaps,  they  are  too  con- 
fident of  inner  resources  and  of  ample 
opportunities. 

A common  saying  in  the  republic  is, 
44  Anybody  can  get  a living,”  but  it  is  dis- 
proved by  the  patent  fact  that  a great 
many  of  us  do  not  get  a living,  and  are 
not  able  to,  try  as  we  may.  What  a very 
large  proportion  of  us  are  always  requir- 
ing assistance  of  some  sort ! how  very  few 
can  stand  alone  permanently ! And  to 
get  a living  in  America,  of  an  American 
kind,  is  far  more  of  a task  than  is  popu- 
larly supposed.  It  really  taxes  ordinary 
aptitude  and  energies  to  the  utmost,  and 
is,  after  all,  something  of  a distinction. 

Making  money,  in  small  or  in  large 
sums,  is  always  harder  than  is  generally 
thought,  and  it  grows  harder  and  harder 
in  this  country  with  every  added  year. 
(In  the  Old  World  there  is  no  such  thing 
among  the  people  at  large;  it  is  confined 
to  a few,  who  are  specially  privileged,  or 
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specially  qualified  by  nature  or  by  train- 
ing.) The  reports  about  it  are  commonly 
magnified.  If  a man  makes  $50,000  in 
any  business  or  by  any  transaction  lie  is 
credited  with  five  or  ten  times  as  much. 
The  recipient  of  a salary  is  apt  to  be  se- 
cretive about  it,  but  his  acquaintances 
are  voluble  and  enlarging  thereon.  The 
lawyer  talks  of  the  big  fees  got  by  physi- 
cians, and  they  of  the  prodigious  income 
from  the  law.  One  merchant  envies  an- 
other his  prosperity,  until  he  learns  that 
his  rival  is  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  and 
not  likely  to  pay  more  than  thirty  cents 
on  the  dollar.  An  author  who  feels 
the  pinch  of  circumstances  is  somewhat 
consoled,  as  respects  literature,  to  hear 
that  a new  aspirant's  first  book  has  yield- 
ed him  thousands  of  dollars — a misread- 
ing for  hundreds.  An  operator  in  Wall 
Street,  examining  his  accounts  for  the 
year,  and  finding  lie  lias  lost  $800,000, 
smiles  satirically  on  seeing  a paragraph 
that  he  has  cleared  during  the  twelve- 
month  at  least  $3,000,000. 

Take  New  York,  the  commercial  capi- 
tal, the  financial  centre  of  the  Western 
hemisphere,  as  an  example  of  the  na- 
tion's money-making.  The  principal  di- 
version of  its  citizens  is  vulgarly  presumed 
to  be  getting  rich.  Actually  it  contains, 
in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants,  more 
poverty,  and  of  a worse  kind,  than  any 
city  on  this  continent.  Fully  a third  of 
its  people  live  in  tenement- houses,  and 
their  condition  is,  in  the  main,  deplorable. 
But,  as  they  are  nearly  all  illiterate  and 
foreigners  by  birth  or  extraction,  they  are 
not  to  be  considered,  since  this  article  re- 
fers to  Americans  generally,  and  to  those 
comprehended  in  the  intelligent,  educated 
class.  Of  these,  more  than  two -thirds 
are  probably  dependent  on  salaries,  lienee 
can  have  no  ambition  beyond  bread  and 
butter,  and  many  of  them  by  no  means 
fastidious  in  regard  to  the  butter.  An 
excess  of  one-half  of  the  remaining  third 
— really  less  than  a third — are  presuma- 
bly small  tradesmen,  who  must  be  satis- 
fied if  they  earn  a decent  living;  for  the 
bulk  of  them  certainly  do  not.  A few 
may  be  enabled  to  save  something,  but  it 
would  be  insignificant,  at  its  largest,  to 
any  one  of  the  mildest  financial  aspira- 
tions. This  would  leave  not  quite  a sixth 
for  merchants,  bankers,  professional  men, 
artists,  and  those  supposed  to  be  in  inde- 
pendent positions,  if  not  in  independent 
circumstances.  How  many  of  these  are 
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lifted  above  the  bread-and-butter  ques- 
tion? Precious  few. 

After  all  the  babble  about  the  enor- 
. mous  wealth  of  the  metropolis,  there  are 
not,  by  a very  liberal  estimate,  more  than 
five  hundred  millionaires  proper  within 
its  entire  boundaries.  And  while  the 
capitalists  may  be  enumerated  by  the 
thousands,  there  are  tens  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  educated  men  and  women 
who  are  pitifully  paid.  Considering  the 
cost  of  living  there,  it  is  one  of  the  least 
desirable  towns  in  the  Union  for  a person 
of  ordinary  income  or  earning  power  to 
choose  as  a place  of  residence ; and  hence, 
paradoxically  enough,  it  is  forever  over- 
crowded. 

The  two  most  lucrative  callings  are 
generally  conceded  to  be,  the  world  over, 
and  in  New  York  conspicuously,  the  law 
and  banking.  Accounts  of  the  golden  re- 
wards of  lawyers  and  bankers  so  constant- 
ly assail  our  ears  that  we  might  readily 
regret  that  we  had  not  selected  one  or  the 
other  as  our  vocation.  But  such  accounts 
are  deceptions.  Law  is  remarkably  un- 
certain. Hundreds  of  young  men  study 
it  who  are  never  admitted  to  the  bar  ; 
and  of  hundreds  admitted,  not  more  than 
one -tenth  of  them  practise.  Of  those 
who  practise,  a large  majority  get  so  very 
scant  a livelihood  that  they  are  continu- 
ally driven  to  other  occupations  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  New  York  is  to-day  full 
of  half-starving  lawyers,  while  the  air  is 
ringing  with  a score  of  names  coupled 
with  munificent  incomes.  How  happy 
would  the  mass  of  them  be  if  they  could 
be  sure,  in  the  accepted  sense,  of  their 
bread  and  butter! 

To  be  a banker,  one  ought  to  have  al- 
ready acquired  a fortune,  to  have  reaped 
the  financial  harvest  that  the  many  are 
trying  to  sow.  Consequently,  a banker 
is  outside  of  the  question  in  hand.  Never- 
theless, his  patli  is  not  so  strewn  with 
roses  as  it  appears.  His  career  is  beset 
with  dangers,  and  frequently  culminates 
in  disaster.  His  end,  if  unsuccessful, 
foretells  suicide;  worse  still  is  the  mental 
anguish  that  renders  suicide  a relief  and 
a release.  Besides,  most  bankers  fail,  soon 
or  late.  Those  that  last  twenty  years  are 
exceptional.  Their  lives  are  necessarily 
anxious,  so  anxious  as  to  be  often  tragic; 
for  they  know  that  any  mischance  to 
them  must  impair  public  confidence,  and 
involve  others  in  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. 
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Every  block  uptown  seems  to  contain 
one  doctor  at  least.  There  is  in  the  ag- 
gregate such  a number  of  doctors  as  to 
indicate  that  the  city  is  the  seat  of  pes- 
tilence, when,  in  fact,  it  is  remarkably 
healthful.  The  explanation  is  that  many 
of  the  doctors  have  no  regular  patients, 
and  are  compelled  to  lean  on  patients 
they  may  pick  up.  A few  of  high  repute, 
who  attend  millionaires  professionally, 
are  flourishing;  but  their  medical  bro- 
thers generally  are  the  opposite  of  pe- 
cunious.  The  smallest  income  that  a 
New-Yorker,  with  a New  York  family, 
as  prescribed — a wife  and  two  children— 
can  support  himself  on  decently  is  put 
at  £5000.  To  attain  that  a physician, 
it  is  alleged,  must  be  capable,  diligent, 
conscientious,  and  watchful*  until  past 
middle  age.  Physicians  in  that  city  gen- 
erally do  not  earn  £1500  a year,  and  in 
the  country  frequently  not  more  than 
£500  to  £600.  What  hope  have  they  of 
rising  above  the  bread-and-butter  ques- 
tion? 

Manhattan  is  regarded  as  the  paradise 
of  preachers,  because  a dozen  or  more 
pastors  of  fashionable  churches  have  sal- 
aries ranging  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 
But  most  of  the  pulpits  there  are  filled 
by  men  whose  pay  is  such  that  they  are 
obliged  to  practise  rigid  economy  to  keep 
out  of  debt.  In  the  villages  and  small 
towns  throughout  the  country  clergymen 
have  nothing  like  adequate  compensation 
for  their  labor;  and  to  this  fact  is  as- 
cribed the  remarkable  decline  of  late  in 
the  number  of  students  at  the  theological 
seminaries.  Theology,  indeed,  is  now  ac- 
counted one  of  the  callings  that  have,  in 
most  cases,  ceased  to  be  remunerative.  It 
does  not  respond  to  the  great  practical 
question  of  the  day. 

Touching  journalism  and  literature, 
they  are  precarious  everywhere.  New 
York  is  the  sole  city  in  America  where  a 
man  in  the  field  of  true  literature  may 
live  by  his  pen;  and  then  and  there  he 
must  not  be  squeamish  as  respects  his 
living.  The  prices  for  newspaper  work, 
and  more  careful  and  serious  work,  have 
risen  materially  in  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  still  tend  upward.  But 
the  supply  of  manuscripts,  owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  writers,  distinctively  of 
women,  has  long  been  in  such  excess  of 
the  demand  as  to  depress  still  further  the 
inky  trade.  The  bread-and-butter  ques- 
tion naturally  and  necessarily  pursues  and 
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perplexes  them;  for  not  one  in  twenty  is 

. ever  able  to  solve  it. 

Painters,  who  seem  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  artists,  as  if  they  alone 
deserved  it,  are  proverbially  gypsyish  in 
their  habits,  prizing  the  ideal  far  beyond 
the  real.  Consequently  they  incline  to 
take  bread  and  butter  for  granted,  believ- 
ing that  serious  thought  on  the  subject 
might  enfeeble  their  art,  always  upper- 
most in  their  mind,  and  rightly,  too. 
Nobody  expects  them  to  be  quite  practi- 
cal, and  would,  if  they  were  so,  make  it 
an  objection  to  their  professional  fitness. 
Business  is  not  in  their  province,  and 
meeting  their  expenses  promptly  has,  to 
many  of  them,  an  unpleasant  commercial 
savor.  When  they  have  won  distinction, 
they  can  better  afford  the  time  to  look 
after  bills  and  other  prosaic  details.  New 
York  is  overrun  with  painters  of  every 
kind  and  degree;  they  may  have  a hard 
struggle  there,  but  they  are  debarred 
from  any  other  place  in  the  republic  by 
its  limitations.  To  have  any  hope  of 
recognition  they  must  be  at  the  centre, 
whatever  their  material  deprivations. 
The  ideal  first,  the  real  afterwards,  when- 
ever circumstance  may  favor.  Many 
painters,  and  the  best,  grapple  lustily 
with  the  practical  and  conquer  it  with- 
out in  any  way  detracting  from  Art.  But 
in  so  doing  they  appear  to  depart  from 
ancient  tradition.  Ordinarily,  the  great- 
est ravers  about  Art  are  the  least  artists. 

Apart  from  the  professions,  including 
literature,  journalism,  and  art,  is  the 
mercantile  class,  to  which  bread  and  but- 
ter should  be  entirely  subordinate,  scarce- 
ly worthy  of  consideration.  They  who 
belong  to  it,  especially  the  wholesale 
firms,  often  make  a deal  of  money,  and 
retire  on  fortunes;  but,  take  them  as  they 
run,  they  are  hardly  successful.  They 
prosper  while  money  is  easy  and  confi- 
dence firm,  as  anybody  might,  the  road 
being  smooth  and  of  gradual  descent. 
But  when  the  market  tightens  and  gen- 
eral credit  is  disturbed,  they  undergo  a 
change.  No  longer  able  to  borrow  on 
favorable  terms,  they  pay  usurious  inter- 
est, sacrifice  their  goods,  and  yield  at  last 
to  the  strain,  failing,  and  compromising 
with  their  creditors  as  best  they  may. 
The  exhibit  of  their  affairs  frequently 
shows  lack  of  prudence  and  sagacity  be- 
yond what  any  one  would  reasonably 
look  for  in  houses  of  their  standing.  Bad 
management  is  disclosed  in  so  many  in- 
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stances  that  the  partners  appear  to  have 
been  at  times  bereft  of  judgment.  But 
as  there  is  no  evidence  and  no  probability 
of  intent  to  defraud,  the  creditors  make 
easy  terms— -New-Yorkers  are  famed  for 
generosity — and  everything  is  arranged 
with  mutual  satisfaction. 

Panics,  as  they  are  called — they  are  re- 
puted to  recur  every  seven  years — are 
really  nothing  but  periods  of  settlement, 
for  which  every  solvent,  properly  con- 
ducted firm  should  be  prepared.  Not 
many  firms  are  prepared,  however,  as  ob- 
servation verifies.  The  number  that  give 
way  when  asked  to  account  is  extraordi- 
nary and  dispiriting,  and  discloses  the 
unbusinesslike  manner  in  which  busi- 
ness is  done.  Every  one  who  has  had 
any  commercial  experience  must  have 
noticed  this.  The  cause  is  doubtless  san- 
guineness, neglect,  extravagance.  In  fine 
weather  there  is  no  anticipation  of  storm, 
and  when  the  storm  comes,  it  is  unpro- 
vided for.  As  a people  we  are  perhaps 
too  hopeful,  too  optimistic;  but  thus  far 
our  hopefulness  and  optimism  have 
served  us  in  good  stead.  We  have  the 
virtues  and  defects  of  a young  and  ex- 
tremely fortunate  nation,  and  they  are 
likely  to  continue  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

The  veritable  history  of  business  houses 
in  any  one  line  since  the  war  would  re- 
veal a surprising  series  of  disasters  and 
losses,  and  make  it  doubtful  if,  on  the 
whole,  the  partners  had  got  more  than  a 
living  out  of  their  years  of  labor,  anxiety, 
and  vicissitude.  If  what  the  many  have 
lost  were  deducted  from  what  the  few 
have  made,  would  the  difference  exceed 
the  sum  of  all  the  salaries  they  might 
and  would  have  received  had  they  been 
employed?  Is  it  not  more  probable  that 
the  subtraction  would  need  to  be  made 
the  other  way?  Although  self-evident 
that  the  capital  of  the  republic  continu- 
ously and  swiftly  increases,  it  is  difficult 
to  overestimate  for  any  given  period  the 
immense  total  of  commercial  losses  and 
wages  combined  which  never  enter  into 
statistics.  Reverses  of  fortune  are  num- 
berless and  incessant  here,  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  is  hard  to  discover  a rich 
man  at  sixty  who  has  not  failed  more 
than  once  before  attaining  permanent 
riches.  And  the  men  of  energy  and  en- 
terprise who  are  poor  at  that  age,  after 
repeated  prosperity,  cannot  be  reckoned. 
Not  one  in  a hundred  acquires  and  re- 
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tains  wealth  ; and  he  is  the  exception  who 
dies  without  debt — financially  clear  of  the 
world.  The  money-maker  is  scarce,  the 
money-keeper  scarcer,  and  the  man  who 
can  al  ways  cope  with  the  bread-and-butter 
question,  and  does  cope  with  it,  achieves, 
though  it  is  not  so  considered,  a distinct 
success. 

He  who  answers  the  inquiry  “How 
are  you  getting  on?”  by  the  words  “I 
am  making  a living,”  is  better  off,  if 
he  speak  precise  truth,  than  he  imagines 
himself  to  be.  It  is  not  unlikely,  howev- 
er, when  he  says  so,  that  he  forgets  va- 
rious liabilities  in  the  past  and  certain 
mortgages  on  the  future,  so  that  he  is  not 
really  unencumbered  to  date.  In  any 
case  his  phrase  is  thought  to  be  either 
very  modest  or  an  indirect  confession  of 
failure.  Every  man  who  amounts  to 
anything  ought  to  be  ahead  of  the  mone- 
tary hounds— oh,  how  fleet  they  are! — in- 
stead of  running  neck  and  neck.  So  he 
ought;  but  very  few  of  his  associates  or 
acquaintances  are,  their  pretence  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  men,  young,  middle- 
aged,  even  old,  are  always  trying  to  ac- 
cumulate something,  but  cannot  manage 
it,  somehow.  Their  expenses  steadily 
swell,  and  appear  in  time  to  get  beyond 
control.  Nor  can'thcy  be  forestalled  or 
prepared  for  in  advance.  They  are  elu- 
sive, and  yet  perpetually  pushing  forward 
at  most  inopportune  seasons.  What  was 
intended  for  investment  is  swallowed 
up  by  a fresh  demand  or  a misremem- 
bered  obligation.  The  hounds  cannot  be 
outstripped,  severely  as  they  may  be 
pressed. 

The  story  is  the  same  all  over  the 
land,  but  is  told  oftenest  and  most  flu- 
ently in  the  big  towns.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing appalls;  the  bread-and-butter  question 
casts  day  by  day  a larger  shadow,  and 
invades  more  and  more  our  domestic 
peace.  We  live  incontestably  above  our 
means,  because  our  means  seem  insuffi- 
cient, and  we  cannot  adjust  them  to  our 
ever-growing  wants.  Do  we  really  know 
liow  to  economize?  When  we  attempt  it, 
we  certainly  blunder  pessimistically.  The 
Old  World  understands  and  practises 
the  art  through  centuries  of  necessity. 
We  are  raw  novices,  unable  to  learn. 
Many  of  our  people  cross  the  sea  for  in- 
struction, and,  much  as  they  love  their 
own  country,  are  afraid,  on  pecuniary 


grounds,  to  come  back.  They  can  do 
on  one  side  of  the  ocean,  sustained  by 
example,  what  they  dread  on  the  other 
side  to  undertake. 

As  Americans  are  not  addicted  to  talk- 
ing of  their  private  concerns,  particularly 
of  their  anxieties  and  troubles,  we  do  not 
hear  as  much  as  we  might  of  the  trials 
they  endure  in  the  administration  of 
their  internal  economies.  They  are  fond 
of  presenting  a cheerful  outside,  of  pre- 
serving appearances,  at  a high  cost  to 
their  feelings,  to  the  damage  of  their 
satisfaction.  How  often  it  happens  that 
they  display  lavishness,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  prosperous,  until  the  death  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  or  some  other  misfor- 
tune, reveals  that  they  had  regularly  con- 
sumed their  substance  in  show,  and  that 
very  little  is  left!  Their  excess  repre- 
sents the  bread-and-butter  question  as 
they  view  it— just  as  it  represents  the 
question  with  persons  who  are  quiet  on 
small  incomes  because  it  was  all  dissi- 
pated in  externalities.  The  question  ran- 
kles and  hurts  the  worst  where  the  fact 
would  not  be  suspected — in  homes  that 
are  outwardly  peaceful  and  inwardly  dis- 
tressed. It  is  a family  spectre  that  walks 
at  night,  in  the  hush  of  the  hours  that 
should  be  dedicated  to  sleep,  and  scares 
sleep  thence.  It  might  be  exorcised  by 
firmness,  retrenchment,  and  courage  to 
be  independent  of  seeming.  It  infests  so 
many  households  that  familiarity  with  it 
has  diminished  the  fear  of  its  presence, 
but  has  not  aroused  a noble  contempt  of 
uu  worth  in  ess  and  show. 

It  is  debasing  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
chase  after  dollars  for  dollars’  sake;  but 
it  is  more  debasing  still  to  pretend  to  have 
wealth  that  one  has  not,  and  to  lead  a 
course  of  interminable  self-exploitation. 
The  bread-and-butter  question  must  long 
continue  to  be  the  essential  question  for 
the  mass  of  us  ; but  it  should  not  be 
where  possible  ease  of  circumstance  ex- 
ists. We  should  be  ashamed  to  give  a 
false  impression  of  ourselves  in  any- 
thing. If  we  can  afford  only  beef  and 
potatoes  and  beer,  why  invite  our  friends 
to  a dinner  of  ten  courses  with  wine? 
Most  of  us  are  poor  for  our  needs  or  de- 
sires. Let  us  avow  it,  and  the  terrible 
bread-and-butter  question  will  be  shorn 
of  many  of  its  terrors.  Simplicity  and 
honesty  will  prove  in  time  the  antidote 
to  its  wide-spreading  bane. 
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or  simple  and  sincere,  or  bold  and  self- 
assertive  ; but  they  are  not  shy.  And  what 
is  most  aggravating  is  that  the  English 
make  shyness  something  of  a virtue,  and 
think  that  it  covers  a multitude  of  sins. 
If  a man  is  rude  or  a woman  brusque, 
his  or  her  friends  will  say,  “ You  mustn't 
mind  him,  he's  so  shy,”  or,  ‘‘She  doesn't 
mean  anything;  that's  just  her  manner; 
she's  so  shy.”  The  English  are  cotr- 
stantly  laughing  mockingly  at  their 
French  neighbor  on  account  of  his  man- 
ner, and  yet  his  exaggerated  politeness  is 
much  less  trying  to  one's  nerves  than  the 
average  Englishman  s lack  of  the  small- 
change  of  conversation  and  his  ever-pres- 
ent self-consciousness,  which  render  him 
a torment  to  himself  and  a trial  to  the 
people  he  meets. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  shyness, 
and  different  causes  for  it.  To  be  quite 
fair,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  in  many 
cases  the  Englishman's  shyness  is  due  to 
his  desire  not  to  appear  egotistical,  or  to 
talk  of  himself,  or  of  what  he  does,  or 
happens  to  have  done.  His  horror  of  the 
appearance  of  boasting  is  so  great  that  he 
often  errs  in  the  other  direction,  and  is 
silent  or  abrupt  in  order  that  he  may  not 
be  drawn  into  speaking  of  himself,  or  of 
appearing  to  give  importance  to  his  own 
actions.  Modesty  is,  I think,  the  most 
charming  of  all  English  characteristics, 
only  it  is  rather  in  some  instances  over- 
done. In  our  country  a man  likes  you 
to  refer  to  the  influence  he  wields;  lie 
likes  you  to  say,  “A  man  in  your  posi- 
tion,” or,  “Anyone  with  your  influence,” 
or,  “Placed  as  you  are,  you  could  if  you 
would.”  It  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils 
to  many  a man.  But  an  Englishman 
detests  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  a Member  of  Parliament  as  if  it  were 
something  over  which  he  ought  to  be 
pleased;  he  wears  his  honors  awkwardly; 
more  frequently  leaves  them  at  home. 
He  does  not  wear  his  war  medals  with 
civilian  dress,  lie  is  quite  honest  in  his 
disregard  of  title  if  he  has  one,  though, 
being  mortal,  he  thinks  as  much  of  it  if 
he  lacks  it  as  the  chance  American  does. 
But  lie  does  not  say,  “C-ome  down  to  my 
house  and  ride  my  horses  and  look  at  my 
pictures.”  If  he  takes  you  over  his  place, 
he  is  apt  to  speak  of  his  ancestors  tomb 
as  a “jolly  old  piece  of  work,”  just  as 
though  it  were  a sundial  or  a chimney- 
piece,  and  he  is  much  more  likely  to 
show  you  the  family  skeleton  than  the 


family  plate  and  pictures.  I was  in  a 
boy's  room  at  Oxford  last  summer,  and 
saw  a picture  of  one  of  the  peers  of  Eng- 
land there,  a man  who  has  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  diplomatic  service.  “ Why 
do  you  have  such  a large  picture  of  Lord 

here?”  I asked.  “Do  you  admire 

him  as  much  as  that?'’ 

“He's  my  father,”  he  said.  “Of 
course,”  he  went  on,  auxiously,  “he 
doesn't  dress  in  all  those  things  unless 
lie  has  to.  Here  is  a better  portrait  of 
him.” 

And  lie  showed  me  one  of  his  father  in 
knickerbockers.  It  struck  me  as  a very 
happy  instance  of  English  reserve  about 
those  tilings  of  which  the  average  Amer- 
ican youth  would  have  been  apt  to  speak. 
I had  known  him  a couple  of  weeks, 
but  on  account  of  Ids  bearing  the  family 
name  I did  not  connect  him  with  his  fa- 
ther. The  “ things  ” to  which  lie  referred 
were  the  grand  crosses  of  the  orders  of  the 
Bath,  and  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  An  American  boy  would 
have  pointed  out  their  significance  to  you ; 
but  the  English  boy,  fearing  I would  think 
lie  and  his  father  thought  overmuch  of 
them,  proffered  the  picture  of  his  father  in 
a tweed  suit  instead.  I have  heard  Amer- 
icans in  London  tell  very  long  stories  of 
our  civil  war.  and  of  their  very  large  share 
in  bringing  it  to  a conclusion,  and  as  no 
one  had  asked  them  to  talk  about  it,  or 
knew  anything  about  it,  it  used  to  hurt  ni3r 
feelings,  especially  as  I remember  having 
tried  to  drag  anecdotes  of  the  Soudan  and 
India  out  of  the  several  English  officers 
present,  and  without  success.  So,  on  the 
whole,  one  must  remember  this  form  of 
shyness  too.  But  the  shyness  which  comes 
from  stupid  fear  is  unpardonable. 

As  an  American  youth  said  last  sum- 
mer, “It  is  rather  disappointing  to  come 
over  here  prepared  to  bow  down  and 
worship,  and  to  find  you  have  to  put  a 
duchess  at  her  ease.”  I asked  an  Eng- 
lishman once  whether  or  not  people 
shook  hands  when  they  were  presented 
in  England.  I told  him  we  did  not  do 
so  at  home,  but  that  English  people  seem- 
ed to  have  no  fixed  rule  about  it,  and  I 
wanted  to  know  what  was  expected  of 
one.  “Well,  you  know,”  he  said,  with 
11 1 e most  charming  naivete,  “it  isn't  a 
matter  of  rule  exactly;  one  is  generally  so 
embarrassed  when  being  introduced  that 
one  really  doesn't  know  whether  one  is 
shaking  hands  or  not.”  And  he  quite 
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expected  me  to  agree.  If  the  English 
themselves  were  the  only  ones  to  suffer 
from  their  own  lack  of  ease,  and  of  the 
little  graces  which  oil  the  social  wheels, 
it  would  not  so  much  matter;  one  would 
only  regret  that  they  were  not  having  a 
better  time.  But  they  make  others  suf- 
fer, especially  the  stranger  within  their 
gates.  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in 
his  essay  on  ‘'The  Foreigner  at  Home/’ 
tells  of  the  trials  of  the  Scotchman  when 
he  first  visits  England.  He  says:  “A 
Scotchman  is  vain,  interested  in  himself 
and  others,  eager  for  sympathy,  setting 
forth  his  thoughts  and  experience  in  the 
best  light.  The  egotism  of  the  Eng- 
lishman is  self-contained.  He  does  not 
seek  to  proselytize.  He  takes  no  interest 
in  Scotland  or  the  Scotch,  and,  w hat  is 
the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  lie  does  not  care 
to  justify  his  indifference.” 

If  the  Scotchman,  who  certainly  seems 
reserved  enough  in  our  eyes,  is  chilled  by 
the  Englishman's  manner,  it  is  evident 
how  much  more  the  American  must  suf- 
fer before  he  learns  that  there  is  some- 
thing better  to  come,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lishman’s manner  is  his  own  misfortune 
and  not  his  intentional  fault.  The  Eng- 
lish say  to  this,  when  you  knowr  them 
well  enough  to  complain,  that  we  are  too 
“sensitive,”  and  that  we  are  too  quick  to 
take  offence.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that 
it  may  be  that  he  is  too  brusque.  If  you 
say,  on  mounting  a coach,  “I  am  afraid 
I am  one  too  many,  I fear  I am  crow  cl- 
ing you  all,”  you  can  count  upon  their 
all  answering,  with  perfect  cheerfulness, 
“Yes,  you  are,  but  we  didn't  know  you 
were  coming,  and  there  is  no  help  for 
it,”  and  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  that 
is  not  perhaps  the  best  way  of  putting  it. 
After  a bit  you  find  out  that  they  do  not 
mean  to  be  rude,  or  you  learn  to  be  rude 
yourself,  and  then  you  get  on  famously. 
I have  laid  Americans  come  into  my 
rooms  in  London  with  tears  of  indigna- 
tion in  their  eyes,  and  tell  of  the  w ay  they 
had  been,  as  they  supposed,  snubbed  and 
insulted  and  neglected.  “Why,”  they 
would  ask,  “did  they  invite  me  to  their 
house  if  they  meant  to  treat  me  like  that? 
I didn't  ask  them  to.  I didn't  force  my- 
self on  them.  I only  wanted  a word 
now  and  then.  just,  to  make  me  feel  I 
was  a human  being*.  If  they  had  only 
asked  me,  ‘When  are  you  going  away?' 
it  wrould  have  been  something;  hut  to 
leave  me  standing  around  in  corners,  and 


to  go  through  whole  dinners  without  as 
much  as  a word,  without  introducing  me 
to  any  one  or  recognizing  my  existence  — 
Why  did  they  ask  me  if  they  only  meant 
to  insult  me  when  they  got  me  there? 

Is  that  English  hospitality?”  And  the 
next  day  I would  meet  the  people  with 
whom  lie  had  been  staying,  and  they 
would  say,  “We  have  had  such  a nice 
compatriot  of  yours  with  us,  such  a well- 
informed  young  man  : I hope  he  will  stop 
with  us  for  the  shooting*.”  As  far  as  they 
knew’  they  had  done  all  that  civility  re- 
quired, all  they  would  have  given  their 
neighbors,  or  have  exjiected  from  their 
own  people.  But  they  did  not  know’  that 
we  are  not  used  to  being  walked  over 
rough-shod,  that  we  affect  interest  even 
if  we  do  not  feel  it,  and  that  wTe  tell  so- 
cial fibs  if  it  is  going  to  make  some  one 
else  feel  more  comfortable.  It  is  as  if 
the  American  had  boxed  with  gloves  all 
his  life,  and  then  met  a man  who  struck 
with  his  bare  fists;  and  it  naturally  hurts. 

And  the  most  pathetic  part  of  the  whole 
thing  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  much 
better  than  their  ow  n the  breeding  of  the 
American  really  is.  It  is  like  the  line 
in  the  International  Episode , where  the 
American  woman  points  out  to  her  friend 
that  their  English  visitors  not  only  dress 
badly,  hut  so  badly  that  they  will  not  ap- 
preciate how  well  dressed  the  Americans 
are.  I have  seen  a whole  roomful  of 
Englishmen  sit  still  when  a woman  came 
into  her  own  drawing-room,  and  then 
look  compassionately  at  the  Americans 
present  because  they  stood  up.  They 
probably  thought  wfe  were  following  out 
the  rules  of  some  book  on  etiquette,  and 
could  not  knowr  that  wTe  were  simply 
more  comfortable  standing  when  a w’o- 
man  was  standing  than  w’e  would  have 
been  sitting  down.  And  it  will  not  do 
to  say  in  reply  to  this  that  these  English- 
men of  whom  I speak  were  not  of  the 
better  sort,  and  that  I should  not  judge 
by  the  middle  class.  I am  not  writing  of 
tlie  middle  classes.  “ It  w’as  the  best  but- 
ter,” as  the  March  hare  says. 

I have  had  Americans  tell  me,  and 
most  interesting  Americans  they  were,  of 
dinners  in  London  where  they  had  sat, 
after  the  women  left  the  room,  in  absolute 
isolation,  wrben  the  men  near  them  turn- 
ed their  backs  on  them,  and  talked  of 
things  interesting  only  to  themselves,  and 
left  the  stranger  to  the  mercies  of  the  but- 
ler. Imagine  anything  like  that  with  us! 
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London  again?”  and  who  find  their  three 
months’ furlough  slipping  by  with  nothing 
to  show  for  it  but  clubs  and  theatres,  and 
who  go  back  abusing  the  country  and  the 
town  that  have  failed  to  mark  their  return 
or  to  take  note  of  their  presence.  I know 
one  woman  in  London  who  expends  her 
energies  in  asking  cards  for  things  for 
young  lieutenants  back  on  leave,  who  ap- 
points herself  their  hostess,  whose  pleasure 
is  in  giving  these  others  pleasure,  and  who 
makes  them  think  the  place  they  call 
home  has  not  forgotten  them,  and  so, 
when  they  have  gone  back  to  the  barracks 
or  the  jungle,  they  have  more  to  thank 
her  for  than  they  know,  and  many  plea- 
sant things  to  remember.  I rather  like 
her  missionary  work  better  than  that  of 
Dr.  Bernado's.  There  are  a great  many 
Americans  who  will  tell  you  that  we,  as 
Americans,  are  very  popular  in  London; 
that  the  English  think  us  clever  and 
amusing  on  account  of  our  “quaint 
American  humor,”  and  our  curious  en- 
thusiasm over  their  traditions  and  their 
history  and  its  monuments.  It  may  be 
that  I am  entirely  mistaken,  but  I do  not 
think  we  are  popular  at  all.  I think  we 
are  just  the  contrary.  As  for  our  Amer- 
ican humor,  they  do  not  understand  what 
is  best  of  it,  and  they  laugh,  if  they  laugh 
at  all,  not  with  us,  but  at  us.  Those 
Americans  who  are  willing  to  be  a suc- 
cess through  being  considered  buffoons, 
are  perfectly  welcome  to  become  so,  but  it 
does  not  strike  me  as  an  edifying  social 
triumph.  The  Americans  who  are  very 
much  liked  in  London,  whether  men  or 
women,  are  not  the  Americans  of  whose 
doings  we  hear  at  home;  they  are  not 
likely  to  furnish  the  papers  with  the  ma- 
terial for  cablegrams,  and  do  not  take  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  found  agreeable 
by  agreeable  people  as  something  of  so 
surprising  a nature  that  they  should  talk 
about  it  when  they  return  to  their  own 
country.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I think  the 
English  care  less  for  Americans  than  they 
do  for  any  other  foreigners.  They  think 
us  pushing,  given  to  overmuch  bragging, 
and  too  self-assertive.  They  judge  us  a 
good  deal  by  the  Americans  they  meet  at 
Homburg,  who  give  large  tips  to  the 
head  waiter  to  secure  the  tables  near  that 
of  a certain  royal  personage  at  luncheon- 
time, and  those  whom  they  chance  to  meet 
in  a railway  carriage,  and  who  spend  the 
time  in  telling  them,  uninvited,  how  vast- 
ly inferior  are  their  travelling  accommo- 


dations to  those  of  the  Chicago  limited 
ex  press,  with  its  “ barber  shop,  bath-room, 
typewriter,  and  vestibule-cars,  sir,  all  in 
one.”  I used  to  get  so  weary  of  the  vir- 
tues of  this  American  institution  that  I 
vowed  I would  walk  the  ties  when  I re- 
turned home  sooner  than  enter  its  rub- 
ber portals  again.  You  can  see  what 
they  think  of  our  bragging  by  the  anec- 
dotes they  tell  you,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  characteristic  of  Americans,  and 
the  point  of  which,  when  there  is  a point, 
invariably  turns  on  some  absurdly  prodi- 
gious or  boasting  lie  which  one  American 
tells  another.  They  also  judge  us  a great 
deal,  and  not  unnaturally,  by  what  we 
say  of  each  other,  and  one  cannot  blame 
them  for  thinking  that  those  of  us  whom 
they  meet  in  town  during  the  season  must 
be  a very  bad  lot. 

It  is  almost  as  impossible  to  hear  one 
American  speak  well  of  another  Ameri- 
can in  London  as  to  hear  the  cock  crow 
at  dinner-time.  “Oh,  she’s  over  here, 
is  she,”  they  say,  smiling  mysteriously. 
“No,  I don’t  know  her.  She's  not  ex- 
actly— well,  I really  shouldn’t  say  any- 
thing about  her;  she  is  not  a person  I 
would  be  likely  to  meet  at  home.”  I 
used  to  get  so  tired  of  hearing  one  Ameri- 
can abuse  another  because  he  happened 
to  know  a duchess  and  the  other  one  did 
not,  because  she  was  asked  to  a country 
house  to  which  the  other  wanted  to  go, 
that  I made  it  a rule  to  swear  that  every 
man  they  asked  me  about  was  considered 
in  America  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  God's 
handiworks,  and  I am  afraid  now  that  I 
may  have  vouched  for  some  very  disrepu- 
table specimens.  They  were  not  worse, 
however,  than  those  Englishmen  who 
come  to  us  each  winter  vouched  for  by 
equerries  of  the  Queen  and  several  earls 
each,  and  who  go  later  to  the  Island  in 
our  cast-off  shoes  and  with  some  of  our 
friends’  money.  If  the  English  judged  us 
by  the  chance  American,  and  we  judged 
them  by  the  average  English  adventurer, 
we  would  go  to  war  again  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  at  once.  And  yet  that  is 
almost  what  we  do.  We  judge  by  the 
men  who  make  themselves  conspicuous, 
who  force  themselves  on  our  notice, 
whether  they  do  it  by  bragging  offensive- 
ly in  a railway  carriage,  or  by  borrowing 
money,  or  failing  to  pay  their  club  dues. 

We  forget  that  the  gentleman,  whether 
he  comes  from  New  York  or  London  or 
Athens,  is  not  conspicuous,  but  passes  by 
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unheard,  like  the  angels  we  entertain  un- 
awares, and  that  where  a gentleman  is 
concerned  there  can  be  no  international 
differences.  There  can  only  he  one  sort 
of  a gentleman  ; there  can  be  all  varieties 
of  cads.  An  Englishman  used  to  argue 
last  summer  that  he  was  quite  fair  in 
judging  the  Americans  as  a people  by 
the  average  American,  and  not  by  those 
he  is  pleased  to  like  and  respect.  He  said 
they  were  not  “representative"  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  we  could  not  urge  that 
our  best  exponents  of  what  Americans 
should  and  could  be  should  represent  us, 
which  was  of  course  quite  absurd.  If  the 
English  were  entering  a yacht  for  an  in- 
ternational race  they  would  enter  their 
best  yacht,  not  the  third  or  fourth  rate 
yachts.  No  women  are  more  intelligent 
and  womanly  and  sweet  than  the  best  of 
the  American  women,  and  no  men  that  I 
have  met  more  courteous  and  clever  than 
the  best  American  men,  and  it  is  by  these 
we  should  be  judged,  not  by  the  Ameri- 
can who  scratches  his  name  over  cathe- 
drals when  the  verger  isn't  looking,  or  the 
young  women  who  race  through  the  hails 
of  the  Victoria  Hotel. 

All  of  this  of  which  I have  been  speak 
ing  refers  to  the  Englishman's  manner, 
his  outside,  his  crust,  his  bark,  and  bears 
in  no  way  upon  his  spirit  of  hospitality 
which  it  disguises,  but  which  is.  neverthe- 
less, much  his  best  point,  and  in  which 
lie  far  outshines  his  American  cousin.  If 
you  question  this,  consider  what  he  gives, 
and  how  generously  he  gives  it,  in  compar- 
ison with  what  we  give  him.  Of  course 
hospitality  is  not  to  be  judged  or  gauged 
by  its  expense,  or  how  much  one  makes 
by  it.  The  mere  asking  a man  to  sit 
down  may  breathe  with  truer  hospitality 
than  inviting  him  to  consider  all  that  is 
yours  his,  as  the  Spaniards  do.  What 
do  we  for  the  visiting  Englishman  who 
comes  properly  introduced,  and  with  a 
wife  who  happens  to  be  his  own  ? We 
ask  him  to  dinner,  and  put  him  up  at 
the  clubs,  and  get  invitations  to  what- 
ever is  going  on,  sometimes  to  give  him 
pleasure,  and  sometimes  to  show  him  how 
socially  important  we  may  happen  to  be. 
Jn  . doing  any  of  these  things  we  run  no 
great  risk,  we  are  not  placed  in  a position 
from  which  wo  cannot  at  any  moment 
withdraw,  lie  does  much  more  than  this 
for  the  visiting  American.  For  some  time, 
it  is  true,  he  holds  you  at  arm's-length,  as 
I have  just  described ; be  looks  you  over 


and  considers  you,  and  is  brusque  or 
silent  with  you;  and  then,  one  tine  day, 
when  you  have  despaired  of  ever  getting 
the  small-change  of  every-day  politeness 
from  him,  lie,  figuratively  speaking,  stuffs 
your  bands  with  bank-notes,  and  says, 
“That's  all  I have  at  present  ; spend  it  as 
you  like,  and  call  on  me  for  more  when 
it  is  gone.*"  He  takes  you  to  his  bouse 
and  makes  you  feel  it  is  your  home.  He 
gives  you  his  servants,  bis  bouse,  his 
grounds,  his  horses,  his  gun,  and  his 
keepers,  and  the  society  of  his  wife  and 
daughters,  and  passes  you  on  eventually 
to  his  cousins  and  his  sisters  and  bro- 
thers. This  is  a show  of  confidence  which 
makes  a dinner  and  a theatre  party,  or  a 
fortnight's  privileges  at  a club,  seem  rath- 
er small. 

It  is  true  lie  does  not  meet  you  at  the 
door  with  his  family  grouped  about  him 
as  though  they  were  going  to  he  photo- 
graphed, and  with  the  dogs  barking  a 
welcome;  lie  lets  you  come  as  you  would 
come  to  your  own  house,  as  naturally 
and  with  as  little  ostentation.  But  you 
are  given  to  understand  when  you  get 
there  that  as  long  as  you  turn  up  at  din- 
ner at  the  right  hour,  you  are  to  do  as 
you  please.  You  get  up  when  you  like, 
and  go  to  bed  when  you  like;  you  can 
fish  for  pike  in  the  lake  in  front  of  the 
house,  or  pick  strawberries,  or  play  tennis 
with  his  sons  and  daughters,  or  read  in 
his  library,  or  take  tbe  guide-book  and 
wander  over  the  house  and  find  out  which 
is  the  Rubens,  and  trace  tbe  family  like- 
ness on  down  to  the  present  day  by  means 
of  Sir  Joshua  and  Romney  to  Herkomer 
and  Watts,  and  Mendelssohn  in  a sil- 
ver frame  on  tbe  centre  table.  He  lias 
much  more  to  give  than  have  we,  and  be 
gives  it  entirely  and  without  reserve;  lie 
only  asks  that  you  enjoy  yourself  after 
your  own  fashion,  and  allow  him  to  go 
on  in  bis  own  bouse  in  his  own  way. 
When  a man  has  as  much  as  this  to  give, 
you  cannot  blame  him  if  he  does  not 
cheapen  it  for  himself  and  for  others  by 
throwing  it  open  to  whoever  comes  in  bis 
way.  Tbe  club  with  the  longest  waiting 
list  is  generally  the  best  club. 

All  of  this  is  rather  far  away  from  tbe 
London  season  of  which  I began  to  write, 
but  it  is  the  manners  and  characteristics 
of  people  which  make  society,  even  fash- 
ionable society,  and  not  G unter  or  Sherry. 
You  may  forget  whether  it  was  the  regi- 
men tal  band  of  the  First  or  Second  Life- 
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guards,  but  you  do  not  forget  that  the 
hostess  was  gracious  or  rude. 


The  East  Eud  of  London  is  entirely  too 
awful,  and  too  intricate  a neighborhood 
to  be  dismissed  in  a chapter.  It  is  the 
back  yard  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world, 
into  which  all  the  unpleasant  and  un- 
sightly things  are  thrown  and  hidden 
away  from  sight,  to  be  dragged  out  occa- 
sionally and  shaken  before  the  eyes  of 
the  West  End  as  a warning  or  a menace. 
Sometimes,  or  all  the  time,  missionaries 
from  the  universities  and  restless  spirits 
of  the  West  End  go  into  it,  and  learn 
more  or  less  about  it,  and  help  here,  and 
mend  there,  but  they  are  as  impotent  as 
the  man  who  builds  a breakwater  in  front 
of  his  cottage  at  Seabright  and  thinks  he 
has  subdued  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They 
protect  themselves  against  certain  things 
—ennui  and  selfishness  and  lmrd-hearted- 
ness — but  they  must  see  in  the  end  that 
they  gain  more  than  they  can  give;  for 
where  they  save  one  soul  from  the  burn- 
ing, two  are  born,  still  to  be  saved,  who 
will  breed  in  their  turn  more  souls  to  be 
saved. 

There  is  more  earnest  effort  in  the  East 
End  of  London  than  there  is,  I think,  in 
t he  east  side  of  New  York.  I do  not  mean 
that  it  is  more  honest,  but  that  there  is 
more  of  it.  This  is  only  natural,  as  the 
need  is  greater,  and  the  bitter  cry  of  out- 
cast London  more  apparent  and  continual 
than  is  the  cry  that  comes  from  the  slums 
of  New  York.  I have  heard  several  gentle- 
men who  ought  to  know  say  that  the  east 
side  of  the  American  city  is  quite  as  appall- 
ing as  is  the  Whitechapel  of  London,  but 
I do  not  find  it  so.  You  cannot  judge  by 
appearances  altogether;  dirt  and  poverty, 
after  a certain  point  is  reached,  have  no 
degrees,  and  one  alley  looks  as  dark  as 
another,  and  one  court-yard  as  dirty;  but 
you  must  judge  by  the  degradation  of  the 
people,  their  morals,  and  their  valuation 
of  life,  and  by  their  lack  of  ambition. 
If  one  judged  by  this  the  American 
slums  would  be  better  in  comparison,  al- 
though when  I say  u American"  that  is 
hardly  fair  either,  as  the  lowest  depths  of 
degradation  in  New  York  are  touched  by 
the  Italians  and  the  Russian  Jews,  as  it  is 
by  the  latter  in  London,  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish too. 

This  must  necessarily  be  a series  of 
obiter  dicta , as  I cannot  quote  the  in- 
cidents or  repeat  the  stories  which  go  to 
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prove  what  I say,  and  if  I did  attempt 
to  prove  it,  somebody  who  works  in  the 
slums  would  come  down  with  a fine  array 
of  statistics  and  show  how  wrong  I was. 

So  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  East  End 
of  London  from  the  outside  entirely.  The 
best  time  to  see  the  East  End  is  on  Sun- 
day morning  in  Petticoat  Lane,  and  on 
Saturday  night  in  the  streets  which  run 
off  the  Commercial  Road  or  Whitechapel 
Road,  or  in  such  alleys  as  Ship's  Alley, 
off  the  Ratcliff  Highway.  On  Sunday 
morning  Petticoat  Lane  is  divided  into 
three  thoroughfares  made  by  two  rows  of 
handcarts,  drays,  and  temporary  booths 
ranged  along  each  gutter.  The  people 
pass  up  and  down  these  three  lanes  in  a 
long  continuous  stream,  which  stops  and 
congests  at  certain  points  of  interest  and 
then  breaks  on  again.  Everything  that 
is  sold,  and  most  things  that  are  generally 
given  or  thrown  away,  are  for  sale  on 
this  street  on  Sunday  morning.  It  is 
quite  useless  to  enumerate  them,  “every- 
thing'' is  comprehensive  enough;  the  fact 
that  they  sell  for  nothing  is  the  main 
feature  of  interest.  It  is  the  most  excel- 
lent lessoq  in  the  value  of  money  that 
the  world  gives.  You  learn  not  only 
the  value  of  a penny,  but  the  value  of  a 
farthing.  A silver  sixpence  shines  like 
a diamond  with  the  rare  possibilities  it 
presents,  and  a five -pound  note  will 
buy  half  a mile  of  merchandise.  All  of 
the  dealers  call  their  wares  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  abuse  the  rival  deal- 
ers by  way  of  relaxation.  The  rival  deal- 
er does  not  mind  this,  but  regards  it  as 
a form  of  advertisement,  and  answers  in 
kind,  and  the  crowd  listens  with  delighted 
interest.  “Go  on,"  one  of  the  men  will 
cry  from  the  back  of  his  cart  — “go  on 
an'  buy  his  rotten  clothes.  O'  course  lie 
sells  'em  cheap.  'Cos  why  ! 'Cos  he 
never  pays  his  pore  workin’  people  their 
waiges.  He's  a blooming  sweater,  'e  is; 

'e  never  gives  nothink  to  his  workers  but 
promises  and  kicks;  that's  all  ‘Ainnier- 
stein  gives.  Yes,  you  do;  yoxi.know  you 
do.  And  what  'appens,  why,  'is  clothes 
is  all  infected  with  cholera,  and  falls  to 
pieces  in  the  sun  and  shrinks  up  in  the 
rain.  They  ain't  fit  for  nothink  but  to 
bury  folks  in,  'cos  if  yer  moves  in  Vm 
they  falls  ter  pieces  and  leaves  you  nnk«»d. 

I don't  call  no  names,  but  this  I will  s ay. 

’Ammerstein  is  a — thief, 

'eis,  and  a liar,  and  'is  clothes 

is moth -eaten  cholera  blankets. 
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robbed  from  ’ospitals  and  made  over.” 
Then  “ 'Ammerstein,”  on  the  next  cart, 
who  has  listened  to  this  with  his  thumbs 
in  the  sleeves  of  his  waistcoat,  smiles 
cheerfully  and  says:  “You  musd  egscuse 
that  jail-birt  on  the  nexd  cart.  He  vas 
a clerk  of  mine,  but  he  stole  oud  of  der 
till,  und  I discharged  him,  and  he  feels 
bat  aboud  id.” 

Saturday  night  is  naturally  the  best 
time  in  which  to  visit  the  East  End,  for 
the  reason  that  the  men  and  the  women 
have  been  paid  off,  and  are  out  buying 
the  next  week’s  rations  and  visiting  from 
public -house  to  public  - house,  and  are 
noisy  and  merry,  or  sullen  and  bent  on 
fighting,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  streets 
are  filled  with  carts  lit  with  flaring  oil- 
lamps,  and  the  public  - houses,  open  on 
every  side,  are  ablaze  with  gas  and  glit- 
tering with  mirrors  and  burnished  pew- 
ter, and  the  sausage  and  fish  shops,  with 
these  edibles  frying  in  the  open  front 
windows,  send  out  broad  rays  of  smoky 
light  and  the  odor  of  burning  fat.  It 
is  like  a great  out-of-door  kitchen,  full 
of  wonderful  colors  and  flaring  lights 
and  inky  shadows,  with  glimpses  of  stout, 
florid,  respectable  working-men's  wives, 
with  market  basket  on  arm,  jostled  by 
trembling  hags  of  the  river  front,  and 
starving  wild -eyed  young  men  with 
enough  evil  purpose  in  their  faces  to  do 
many  murders,  and  with  not  enough 
power  in  their  poor  ill-fed  and  unkempt 
twisted  bodies  to  strangle  a child. 

There  are  no  such  faces  to  be  seen  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  no  such  despair 
nor  misery  nor  ignorance.  They  are 
brutal,  sullen,  and  gladless.  A number 
of  these  men  together  make  you  feel  an 
uneasiness  concerning  your  safety  which 
is  not  the  fear  of  a fellow-man,  such  as 
you  might  confess  to  if  you  met  any 
men  alone  in  a dark  place,  but  such  as 
you  feel  in  the  presence  of  an  animal,  an 
uneasiness  which  comes  from  ignorance 
as  to  what  it  may  possibly  do  next,  and  as 
to  how  it  will  go  about  doing  it.  One 
night  an  inspector  of  police  woke  fifty  of 
these  men  in  McCarthy's  lodging-house 
on  Dorset  Street,  off  the  Commercial 
Road,  to  exhibit  them,  and  I felt  as  though 
I had  walked  into  a cage  with  the  keep- 
er. They  lay  on  strips  of  canvas  naked 
to  the  waist,  for  it  was  a warm,  close 
night,  and  as  the  ray  from  the  police- 
man’s lantern  slid  from  cot  to  cot,  it 
showed  the  sunken  chests  and  ribs  of 


some  half-starved  wrecks  of  the  wharves, 
or  the  broad  torso  of  a “docker,”  or  a 
sailor's  hairy  breast  marked  with  tattoo- 
ing, and  the  throats  of  two  men  scarred 
with  long  dull  red  lines  where  some  one 
had  drawn  a knife,  and  some  of  them 
tossed  and  woke  cursing  and  muttering, 
and  then  rested  on  their  elbows,  cowering 
before  the  officers  and  blinking  at  the 
light,  or  Silt  erect  and  glared  at  them  de- 
fiantly, and  hailed  them  with  drunken 
bravado. 

“ The  beds  seem  comfortable,”  I said  to 
McCarthy,  by  way  of  being  civil. 

“Oh,  yes,  sir,”  he  answered,  “com- 
for’ble  enough,  only  it  ain't  proper,  after 
paying  twopence  for  your  bed,  to  ’ave 
a policeman  a waking  you  up  with  a 
lamp  in  your  face.  It  ’urts  the  ’ouse, 
that's  wot  it  does.”  He  added,  gloomily, 
“It  droives  away  trade.”  The  most  in- 
teresting group  of  these  men  I ever 
saw  gathered  together  in  one  place  was 
at  Harwood's  Music  Hall.  This  is  a 
place  to  which  every  stranger  in  London 
should  go.  It  is  a long  low  building 
near  Spitalfields  Market,  and  there  are 
two  performances  a night,  one  at  seven 
and  another  at  nine.  The  price  of  admit- 
tance is  fourpence.  The  seats  are  long 
deal  benches  without  arms,  and  the  place 
is  always  crowded  with  men.  I have 
never  seen  a woman  there.  The  men 
bring  their  bottles  of  bitter  ale  with  them 
and  a fried  sole  wrapped  in  paper,  and  as 
the  performance  goes  on  they  munch  at 
the  sole  in  one  hand  and  drink  out  of  the 
bottle  in  the  other.  When  a gentleman 
in  the  middle  of  a bench  wants  more  room 
he  shoves  the  man  next  him,  and  he  in 
turn  shoves  the  next,  and  he  the  next, 
with  the  result  that  the  man  on  the  end 
is  precipitated  violently  into  the  aisle,  to 
the  delight  of  those  around  him.  He 
takes  this  apparently  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  without  embarrassment  or  show  of 
anger  pounds  the  man  who  has  taken  his 
end  seat  in  the  face  and  ribs  until  he 
gets  it  again,  at  which  this  gentleman 
pounds  the  man  who  had  shoved  him, 
and  so  it  goes  on  like  a row  of  falling 
bricks  throughout  the  length  of  the  bench. 

Sometimes  you  will  see  as  many  as 
three  or  four  of  these  impromptu  battles 
running  from  bench  to  bench  in  the  most 
orderly  and  good-natured  manner  pos- 
sible. Harwood’s  has  a tremendous  sense 
of  humor,  only  the  witticisms  of  its  cZi- 
entvle  are  not  translatable.  The  first 
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time  I went  there  we  were  ushered  into 
the  solitary  private  box,  and  as  our  party 
came  in.  owing  to  our  evening  dress,  or 
to  the  fact  that  we  looked  down.  I sup- 
pose, too  curiously  on  the  mass  of  evil, 
upturned  faces,  one  of  the  boys  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  cried:  '‘Gentlemen,  owin' 
to  the  unexpected  presence  of  the  Prince 
of  Wailes,  the  audience  will  please  rise 
and  sing  ‘God  save  the  Queen/  ? which 
the  audience  did  with  much  ironical  so- 
lemnity. 

The  orchestra  at  Harwood’s,  which  con- 
sists of  five  pieces,  is  not.  very  good. 
One  night  the  stage-manager  came  before 


the  curtain  and  stated  that  owing  to  the 
non  - arrival  of  the  sisters  Barrow,  who 
were  to  do  the  next  turn,  there  would  be 
a wait  of  ten  minutes ; "this,  however/* 
he  added,  “will  he  made  up  to  you  hv 
tiie  gentlemen  of  the  orchestra,  who  have 
kindly  consented  to  play  a f<  w select  ions/’ 
Instantly  one  of  the  audience  jumped  lo 
his  feet,  and  waving  his  hands  implor- 
ingly, cried.  in  a voice  of  the  keenest  fear 
and  entreaty:  "Good  Gawd,  governor,  it 
ain’t  our  fault  the  ladies  aven  t come. 
Don’t  turn  the  orchestra  on  v.%  We’ll 
he  good.” 

The  East  End  of  London  sprang  into 
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BALAAM  AND  PEDRO. 

BY  OWEN  WISTEJK. 


He  pravetli  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

— Kimk  of  tiik  Ancikxt  Makinkk. 


HIS  horses  were  led  to  the  water,  and 
would  not  drink.  Therefore  Balaam 
was  lashing  them  heavily.  He  looked 
across  Butte  Creek,  and  was  aware  of  a 
tall  man  watering  his  horse  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  Strangers  to  each  other,  the 
two  exchanged  a slight  nod,  and  each  was 
continuing  his  business,  when  Balaam  saw 
a second  traveller,  a young  fellow  whom 
he  knew. 

"‘Hello,  Shorty!"  said  Balaam. 

“ Morning.” 

Shorty  turned  out  of  the  trail  on  the 
further  side  of  Butte  Creek  and  came  to 
the  bank. 

“That’s  Mr.  Balaam  your  letter’s  for,” 
he  informed  the  tall  man,  who  got  on  his 
horse,  and  drawing  an  envelope  from  his 
battered  overalls,  crossed  the  creek. 

The  note  was  from  the  owner  of  two 
horses  Balaam  had  borrowed  many  weeks 
before,  in  the  early  spring,  promising  to 
return  them  at  once.  The  message  was 
civil;  it  hoped  “this  dunning  reminder” 
might  be  excused.  It  had  not  come 
straight,  but  deviously,  in  the  pockets  of 
three  successive  cow-punchers.  It  was 
ten  days  old,  and  looked  a hundred  years. 
As  Balaam  read  it  he  wished  he  had  sent 
the  horses  back  before.  Their  owner  was 
a judge,  and  a great  man  in  the  Territory. 

“ Well,”  the  ranchman  said,  musing 
aloud  in  his  annoyance,  “he  wants  them 
by  the  30th.  Well,  this  is  the  24th,  and 
time  enough  yet.” 

“This  is  the  27th.” said  the  messenger. 
And  Shorty,  from  the  further  bank, 
echoed:  “Yes.  It’s  sure  the  27th.”  He 
and  his  pony  stood  under  a cottonwood, 
and  idly  looked  across  at  the  talkers. 

It  was  Balaam’s  mistake.  He  had 
drifted  three  sunrises  behind  the  progress 
of  the  month.  Days  look  alike,  and  often 
lose  their  names  a hundred  miles  from  a 
railroad.  Balaam  realized  that  it  would 
not  be  so  easy  now  to  return  the  horses 
at  the  time  requested,  and  his  vexation 
increased.  Suddenly,  perceiving  the  date 
of  the  Judge’s  letter,  he  held  it  out  to  the 
messenger  and  struck  the  paper. 

“ What’s  your  idea  in  bringing  me  that 
two  weeks  late?”  he  said,  instantly  con- 


vinced that  all  his  own  delay  since  the 
early  spring  was  this  messenger's  fault. 

The  man  explained  that  the  note  had 
been  given  him  only  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  he  had  hurried  away  from  the 
round-up  at  once. 

“ Last  night!  Why  didn't  you  chuck 
the  tiling  away,  my  friend,  instead  of 
packing  it  over  here  the  27th  of  the 
month?  You'd  have  been  just  as  useful, 
and  saved  yourself  an  extra  ride.”  And 
Balaam  laughed  with  a grating  snarl. 

The  cow-puncher  levelled  a lazy  eye  on 
Balaam,  and  after  pondering  a moment, 
decided  to  smile  at  “ such  talk  from  a 
mis'able  little  runt  like  that,”  as  he  ex- 
plained later  to  Shorty  in  a gentle  voice. 
He  was  a Virginian,  and  there  was  much 
sunny  leisure  in  his  speech  and  way. 

“Are  you  going  back  to  the  round- 
up?” asked  Balaam. 

“No,  sell.  Not  if  the  hawses  is  round 
chyeli  yet.” 

“Round  here  yet?  And  supposing 
they're  not?” 

“Why,  if  you  have  them  sent  along 
back  the  Judge  will  he  right  sorry  for 
youli  trouble.  He  sent  awdelis  with  this 
liyeh  letteh  directin'  I was  to  sliu'lv  fetch 
two  hawses  if  they  was  liyeh.  The  J udge 
has  friends  goin’  to  arrive  from  New 
Yawk  for  a trip  to  Montana.” 

Balaam  grunted  with  displeasure,  and 
thought  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  days  since 
he  had  told  the  Judge  he  would  return 
Die  horses  at  once.  He  looked  across  at 
Shorty  seated  in  the  shade,  and  through 
his  uneasy  thoughts  his  instinct  irrel- 
evantly noted  what  a good  pony  the  youth 
rode.  It  was  the  same  animal  he  had 
seen  once  or  twice  before.  But  some- 
thing must  be  done.  The  Judge's  horses 
were  far  out  on  the  big  range,  and  must 
be  found  and  driven  in.  which  would  take 
certainly  the  rest  of  this  day,  possibly  part 
of  the  next. 

Balaam  called  to  one  of  his  men  and 
gave  some  sharp  orders,  emphasizing  de- 
tails. repeating  directions,  and  enjoining 
haste,  while  the  large  and  patient  Vir- 
ginian leaned  slightly  against  his  horse, 
with  one  arm  over  the  saddle,  hearing 
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and  understanding;  for  out  of  Balaam’s 
situation  lie  derived  an  amusement  that 
his  face  did  not  in  the  least  reveal.  The 
man  departed  to  saddle  up  for  his  search 
on  the  big  range,  and  Balaam  resumed  the 
unhitching  of  his  team. 

“ Cow  - punching  ?”  he  inquired  of 
Shorty.  He  ignored  the  Virginian.  • 

44  Got  better  employment,”  said  Shorty, 
haughtily. 

Then  Balaam  knew  at  once  that  Shorty 
had  no  employment  whatever,  and  had 
probably  been  turned  off  the  round  up  for 
going  to  sleep  while  night-herding. 

“Good  pony  of  yours,”  he  said  to 
Shorty,  striking  his  own  horse  in  the  jaw, 
because  he  held  back,  and  did  not  come 
down  to  the  water  and  drink  as  the  other 
was  doing. 

“Your  trace  ain’t  undone,”  commented 
the  Virginian,  pointing. 

Balaam  loosed  the  strap  he  had  forgot- 
ten, and  cut  the  horse  again  for  consist- 
ency's sake  as  the  animal  now  came  down, 
bewildered,  with  his  head  in  the  air,  stop- 
ping short  and  snuffing. 

The  on-lookers  were  not  much  surprised 
at  any  of  tli  is,  for  W yoming  horses  do  not, 
as  a rule,  have  a good  time.  Balaam’s 
temper  was  his  own,  but  his  notions  of 
how  to  treat  animals  were  altogether 
those  of  his  community.  Perhaps  it  is 
inevitable  that  people  who  in  the  ordi- 
nary scope  of  their  business  year  after 
year  must  slice  off  the  ears  of  so  many 
floundering  half  - throttled  calves,  and 
smell  so  continually  the  odor  of  live  veal 
under  the  branding-irons,  should  in  time 
blunt  their  sensibilities,  and  exterminate 
whatever  of  humanity  for  dumb  beasts  may 
once  have  existed  within  them.  There 
was  a time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
most  enlightened  potentates  extracted  se- 
crets and  obedience  by  slowly  cracking 
the  bones  or  twisting  off  the  thumbs  of 
those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  them  in  matters  politic  and  reli- 
gious. This  is  not  thought  well  of  to  day ; 
and  there  are  signs  tlvat  cruelty  to  any- 
thing, even  to  a horse,  will  come  to  be  gen- 
erally discountenanced.  But  not  quite  yet. 

44  Quit  the  round-up?”  inquired  Balaam. 

44  That's  what  I done,”  said  Shorty. 
44  Yesterday  morning.” 

44  How  far  have  they  got?” 

44  Workin’  Little  Muddy  to  day  and  to- 
morrow. They’ll  finish  up  this  week.” 

“ You  must  have  slept  at  the  Sand  Hill 
outfit  coming  down.” 
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Shorty  nodded.  44  What’s  Carew  doin’ 
havin’  a man  like  Sorgy  Tram  pas  work 
fer  him,  anyway?”  said  he. 

The  observing  Balaam  now  drew  an- 
other inference— that  Shorty  had  played 
cards  in  the  evening  at  the  Sand  Hill, 
Carew's  ranch,  and  that  in  the  morning 
his  pocket  was  empty  and  Trampas’s 
pocket  was  full.  Balaam  looked  at  this 
very  young  man,  and  knew  he  was  in 
trouble;  and  he  determined  to  own  the 
very  young  man's  horse  that  day. 

44  Carew’s  an  Englishman,  and  hires 
Trampas  because  he  don't  know  enough 
not  to,”  said  Balaam. 

Here  the  Virginian  made  a reflection. 
“Most  astonishin’  thing  in  natural  his- 
tory,” said  he,  not  addressing  any  one  in 
particular,  44  is  the  number  of  useful  facts 
them  English  ain’t  aware  of.” 

44  Carew  ’ll  be  sure  sorry  he  hired 
Trampas  some  day,”  said  Shorty,  vindic- 
tively. 44  And  the  sooner  he  is,  the  better 
for  his  chances  of  ownin’  his  own  calves.” 

This  was  more  slander  than  was  cred- 
itable for  one  cow-puncher  to  speak  of 
another. 

44  Oh  yes!”  thought  Balaam,  scrutiniz- 
ing the  dusty  youth  with  some  contempt. 
“Trampas  put  up  a deck  on  him,  and 
took  his  money.  That's  as  plain  as  you 
please.  Hello,  Shorty!”  he  called  out, 
for  Shorty  was  departing,  “don’t  you  like 
dinner  any  more  ? Grub’s  ready  about 
now.” 

Shorty  forded  the  creek  and  slung  his 
saddle  off,  and  on  invitation  turned  Pe- 
dro, his  buckskin  pony,  into  Balaam's 
pasture.  This  was  green,  the  rest  of  the 
wide  world  being  yellow  except  only 
where  Butte  Creek,  with  its  bordering 
cottonwoods,  coiled  away  into  the  desert 
distance  like  a green  snake  without  end. 
The  Virginian  also  turned  his  horse  into 
the  pasture.  He  must  stay  at  the  ranch 
till  the  Judge’s  horses  should  be  found. 

“Mrs.  Balaam's  East  yet,”  said  her 
lord,  leading  the  way  to  his  dining-room. 

He  wanted  Shorty  to  dine  with  him, 
and  could  not  exclude  the  Virginian, 
much  as  he  should  have  enjoyed  this. 
Balaam  hated  a man  he  could  not  bully. 

44  See  any  Indians?”  he  inquired,  as  they 
ate. 

“Na-a-a!”  said  Shorty,  in  disdain  of 
recent  rumors. 

44  They  ain’t  a-travellin’  over  hyeli." 
said  the  Virginian.  41  Bow-Laig  Range  is 
whar  they  was  repaw  ted.” 
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“What  business  have  they  got  off  the 
reservation,  Pd  like  to  know,”  said  the 
ranchman  — “ Bow-Leg  or  anywhere?” 

“Oh,  it's  just  a hunt,  and  kind  of  vis- 
itin’ their  friends  on  the  South  Reserva- 
tion,” Shortv  explained.  “ Squaws  along 
and  all.” 

“Well,  if  the  folks  at  Washington 
don't  keep  squaws  and  all  where  they  be- 
long,” said  Balaam,  in  a rage,  “ the  folks 
in  Wyoming  Territory  ’ll  do  a little  job 
that  way  themselves.” 

“There's  a petition  out,”  said  Shorty. 
“Paper's  goin'  East  with  a lot  of  names 
to  it.  But  they  ain’t  no  harm,  them  Ind- 
ians ain't.” 

“ No  harm  ?”  rasped  out  Balaam.  “You 
don’t  seem  to  learn  anything  in  this 
country,  Jim  Gill,  except  what  you  know 
about  the  Dry  bone  hog  ranch.  Why 
don't  you  get  hired  there  for  assistant  bar- 
tender, and  quit  punching  cows,  which 
is  too  much  physical  exercise  for  you? 
No  harm?  Was  it  white  men  druv  off 
the  0.  C.  yearlings?” 

Balaam’s  Eastern  grammar  was  some- 
times at  the  mercy  of  his  Western  feel- 
ings. The  thought  of  the  perennial  stul- 
tification of  Indian  affairs  at  Washing- 
ton, whether  by  politician  or  philanthro- 
pist, was  always  sure  to  arouse  him.  He 
walked  impatiently  about  while  he  spoke, 
and  halted  at  the  window.  Out  in  the 
world  the  unclouded  day  was  shining, 
and  Balaam’s  eye  travelled  across  the 
plains  to  where  a blue  line,  faint  and 
pale,  lay  along  the  end  of  the  vast  yel- 
low distance.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Bow-Leg  Mountains.  Somewhere 
over  there  were  the  red  men,  ranging  in 
unfrequented  depths  of  rock  and  pine— 
their  forbidden  ground. 

Dinner  was  ready,  and  they  sat  down. 

“And,  I suppose,”  Balaam  continued, 
still  hot  on  the  subject,  “you'd  claim 
Indians  object  to  killing  a white  man 
when  they  run  onto  him  good  and  far 
from  human  help?  These  peaceable  Ind- 
ians are  just  the  worst  in  the  business.” 

“That's  so,”  assented  the  easy-opinion- 
ed  Shorty,  exactly  as  if  he  had  always 
maintained  this  view.  “ Chap  started  for 
Sunk  Creek  three  weeks  ago.  Trapper, 
he  was;  old  like,  with  a red  shirt.  One 
of  his  horses  come  into  the  round-up 
Toosday.  Man  'ain't  been  heard  from.” 
He  ate  in  silence  for  a while,  evidently 
brooding  in  his  childlike  mind.  Then 
he  said,  querulously,  “I’d  sooner  trust 


one  of  them  Indians  than  1 would  Sorgy 
Tram  pas.” 

Balaam  slanted  his  fat  bullet-head  far  to 
one  side,  and  laying  his  spoon  down  (he 
had  opened  some  canned  grapes),  laughed 
steadily  at  his  guest  with  a harsh  relish 
of  irony. 

The  guest  ate  a grape,  and  perceiving 
he  was  seen  through,  smiled  back  rather 
miserably. 

“ Say,  Shorty,”  said  Balaam,  his  head 
still  slanted  over,  “ what's  the  ligures  of 
your  bank  balance  just  now?'’ 

“1  ain’t  usin'  banks,”  murmured  the 
youth. 

Balaam  chuckled.  “ I wouldn't,”  he 
said.  “ It's  liable  to  puff  a man  up.  and 
make  him  feel  lie's  better  than  his  neigh- 
bors.'’ 

“ Which  it  ain't  American  to  feel,'’  ob- 
served the  Virginian,  “even  when  you're 
inside  a bank.” 

Balaam  put  some  more  grapes  on 
Shorty's  plate,  and  sliding  a cigar  from 
his  waistcoat,  sent  it  rolling  to  liis  guest. 

“Matches  are  behind  you,”  he  added. 

He  gave  a cigar  to  the  Virginian  as  an 
after  thought,  but,  to  his  disgust,  the  man 
put  it  in  his  pocket  and  lighted  a pipe. 

“A  bank  account's  awful  comfortable 
all  the  same,”  said  Shorty;  “ I’ve  had  one 
twiced.  Laramie  First  National,  and  Buf- 
falo, when  I was  rid  in'  on  Powder  River. 

And  oneed  I sent  some  money  back  home 
— November,  seventy  nine.  I wislit  I'd 
a-kep'  it.  There's  a bill  I got  to  renoo  first 
day  of— ” Shorty  stopped  amazed  ; his  hair 
could  not  rise  up  on  end,  being  always  so, 
but  his  voice  stuck  in  his  throat.  Balaam 
had  turned  round  from  a cupboard  hold- 
ing a very  nice-looking  bottle. 

“It's  Old  Peachbottom,”  he  whispered, 
lovingly,  though  why  lie  should  whisper 
is  not  clear. 

“Most  folks  claim — ” Shorty  began,  but 
the  lad  mustered  wisdom  enough  to  check 
the  remainder  of  his  observation,  which 
was  going  to  be,  “this  ranch  is  total  ab- 
stinence.” 

“ What  do  they  claim. Shorty  ?”  cackled 
Balaam,  gloating  wickedly  over  his  deep- 
tilled  glass.  “I  guess  you'd  claim  that’s 
pretty  good.  Fill  her  up,  man!"  (for  the 
diffident  cow-puncher  had  poured  himself 
a slight  quantity)  — “ till  up!  You'll  get 
nothing  like  that  in  Dry  bone,  not  though 
you  were  a stockholder  in  the  hog  much.” 

Indeed,  Shorty  could,  in  his  present 
plight,  get  nothing  at  all  at  that  estab- 
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lishment,  unless  for  love,  and  the  pro- 
prietor was  not  one  who  held  love  to 
be  a good  consideration.  The  Virginian 
helped  himself  to  the  liquor  when  Balaam 
pushed  it  to  him,  and  the  host  with  his 
guests  smoked  and  drank  without  further 
talk. 

14  Well,  I guess  I’ll  be  pulling  out  for 
town,”  said  Shorty,  after  a proper  portion 
of  Old  Peachbottom.  He  put  on  his  hat 
and  stood  in  the  open  door.  44  Can  I take 
your  mail  fer  yu’?”  he  inquired,  44  or  do 
anything  in  Drybone?” 

Balaam  was  locking  up  the  bottle. 

44  And  thank  yu’  fer  a sure  good  din- 
ner, Mr.  Balaam,”  added  the  guest, with  a 
certain  shyness. 

It  was  exceptional  to  make  such  an 
acknowledgment  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  so 
directly.  But  the  hospitality  had  been 
exceptional,  and  Shorty  could  not  know 
that  Balaam  was  thinking  about  Pedro, 
the  buckskin  pony.  They  walked  to  the 
pasture  and  lifted  down  the  bars. 

4 ‘Got  a rope?”  Balaam  asked. 

44  Don’t  need  to  rope  him.  I can  walk 
right  up  to  Pedro.  You  stay  back.” 

Hiding  his  bridle  behind  him,  Shorty 
walked  to  the  river-bank,  where  the  pony 
was  switching  his  long  tail  in  the  shade, 
and  speaking  persuasively  to  him,  came 
nearer  till  he  laid  his  hand  on  Pedro’s 
dusky  mane,  which  was  many  shades  dark- 
er than  his  hide.  He  turned  expectant- 
ly, and  his  master  came  up  to  his  expec- 
tations with  a piece  of  bread. 

44  Eats  that,  does  he  ?”  said  Balaam, over 
the  bars. 

44  Likes  the  salt,”  said  Shorty.  44  Now, 
n-n-ow,  here!  Yu’  don't  guess  yu’H  be 
bridled,  don’t  yu’?  Open  your  teeth! 
Yu’d  like  to  play  yu’  was  nobody’s  horse 
and  live  private  ? Or  maybe  yu’d  prefer 
ownin’  a saloon?” 

Pedro  evidently  eu joyed  this  talk  and 
the  dodging  he  made  about  the  bit.  Once 
fairly  in  his  mouth,  he  accepted  the  inev- 
itable, and  followed  Shorty  to  the  bars, 
who  there  turned  and  extended  his  hand. 

44  Shake !”  he  said  to  his  pony,  who  lift- 
ed his  fore  foot  quietly  and  put  it  in  his 
master’s  hand.  Then  the  master  tickled 
his  nose,  and  he  wrinkled  it  and  flattened 
his  ears, pretending  to  bite.  His  face  wore 
an  expression  of  knowing  relish  over  this 
performance.  “Now  the  other  hoof,” 
said  Shorty,  and  horse  and  master  shook 
hands  with  their  left.  44 1 learned  him 
that,”  said  the  cowboy,  with  pride  and 


affection.  44  Say,  Pede,”  he  continued,  in 
Pedro’s  ear, 44  ain’t  yu’  the  best  little  horse 
in  the  country?  What?  Here,  now! 
Keep  out  of  that,  you  dead-beat!  There 
ain’t  no  more  bread.”  He  pinched  the 
pony's  nose,  one  quarter  of  which  was 
wedged  into  his  pocket. 

44  Quite  a lady’s  little  pet!”  said  Balaam, 
with  the  rasp  in  his  voice.  44 That  kind 
of  tomfoolery  makes  me  sick.  Pity  this 
isn’t  New  York,  now,  where  there’s  a big 
market  for  harmless  horses.  Gee  gees, 
the  children  call  them.” 

44  He  ain’t  no  gee  gee,”  said  Shorty,  of- 
fended. 44  He’ll  beat  any  cow-pony  work- 
in’  you’ve  got.  Yu’  can  turn  him  on  a 
half-dollar.  Don’t  need  to  touch  the 
reins.  Hang  ’em  on  one  finger  and 
swing  yer  body,  and  he’ll  turn.” 

Balaam  knew  this,  and  he  knew  the 
pony  was  only  a four- year-old.  44  Well,” 
he  said,  44Drybone’s  had  no  circus  this 
season.  Maybe  they’d  buy  tickets  to  see 
Pedro.  He’s  good  for  that,  anyway.” 

Shorty  became  gloomy,  and  a smile 
crossed  the  face  of  the  Virginian,  smoking 
his  pipe  to  himself,  for  he  perceived  what 
Balaam  was  getting  at. 

“Try  a circus,”  persisted  that  worthy. 
44  Alter  your  plans  for  spending  cash  in 
town,  and  make  a little  money  instead.” 

Shorty,  having  no  plans  to  alter  and 
no  cash  to  spend,  grew  still  more  gloomy. 

44  What ’ll  you  take  for  that  pony?” 
said  Balaam. 

Shorty  spoke  up  instantly.  44  A hun- 
dred dollars  couldn’t  buy  that  piece  of 
stale  mud  off  his  back,”  he  asserted,  look- 
ing off  into  the  sky  grandiosely. 

But  Balaam  looked  at  Shorty.  “You 
keep  the  mud,”  he  said,  44  and  I’ll  give 
you  thirty  dollars  for  the  horse.” 

Shorty  did  a little  professional  laugh- 
ing, and  began  to  walk  towards  his  saddle. 

“Give  you  thirty  dollars,”  repeated 
Balaam,  picking  a stone  up  and  slinging 
it  into  the  river. 

44  How  far  do  yu’  call  it  to  Drybone?” 
Shorty  remarked,  stooping  to  investigate 
the  bucking-strap  on  his  saddle — a super- 
fluous performance,  for  Pedro  never 
bucked. 

“You  won’t  have  to  walk,”  said  Ba- 
laam. 44  Stay  all  night,  and  1 11  send  you 
over  comfortably  in  the  morning  when 
the  wagon  goes  for  the  mail.” 

44  Walk!”  Shorty  retorted.  44  Dry  - 
bone’s  twenty-five  miles.  Pedro  ’ll  put 
me  there  in  three  hours  and  not  know  he 
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done  it/’  He  lifted  the  saddle  on  the 
horse's  back.  “Come,  Pedro,”  said  he. 

“Come,  Pedro!”  mocked  Balaam. 

There  followed  a little  silence. 

“No,  sir,”  mumbled  Shorty,  with  his 
head  under  Pedro’s  belly,  busily  cinching. 
“A  hundred  dollars  is  bottom  figures.” 

Balaam,  in  his  turn,  now  duly  per- 
formed some  professional  laughing,  which 
was  noted  by  Shorty  under  the  horse's 
belly.  He  stood  up  and  squared  round 
on  Balaam.  “Well,  then,”  he  said, 
“ what  ’ll  yu’  give  fer  him?” 

“Thirty  dollars,”  said  Balaam,  looking 
far  off  into  the  sky,  as  Shorty  had  looked. 

“ Oh,  come,  now,”  expostulated  Shorty. 

It  was  he  who  now  did  the  feeling  for 
an  offer,  and  this  was  what  Balaam  liked 
to  see.  “ Why,  yes,”  he  said,  “thirty,” 
and  looked  surprised  that  he  should  have 
to  mention  the  sum  so  often. 

“I  thought  yu’d  quit  them  first  fig- 
ures,” said  the  cow-puncher,  “fer  yu'  can 
see  I ain't  goin’  to  look  at  ’em.” 

Balaam  climbed  up  on  the  fence  and 
sat  there.  “I’m  not  crying  for  your  Pe- 
dro,’’ he  observed, dispassionately.  “ Only 
it  struck  'me  you  were  dead -broke,  and 
wanted  to  raise  cash  to  renew  a note  and 
keep  yourself  going  till  you  hunted  up  a 
job  and  could  buy  him  back.”  He  hooked 
his  right  thumb  inside  his  waistcoat  pock- 
et. “But  I’m  not  crying  for  him,”  he 
repeated.  “He’d  stay  right  here,  of 
course.  I wouldn’t  part  with  him.  Why 
does  he  stand  that  way?  Hello!”  Ba- 
laam suddenly  straightened  himself,  like 
a man  who  has  made  a discovery. 

“Hello  what?”  said  Shorty,  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

Balaam  was  staring  at  Pedro  with  a ju- 
dicial frown.  Then  he  stuck  out  a finger 
at  the  horse,  keeping  the  thumb  hooked 
in  his  pocket.  So  meagre  a gesture  was 
felt  by  the  ruffled  Shorty  to  be  no  just 
way  to  point  at  Pedro.  “What’s  the  mat- 
ter with  that  fore  leg  there  ?’’  said  Ba- 
laam. 

“Which?  Nothin’s  the  matter  with 
it!”  snapped  Shorty. 

Balaam  climbed  down  from  his  fence 
and  came  over  with  elaborate  delibera- 
tion. He  passed  his  hand  up  and  down 
the  off  fore  leg.  Then  he  spit  slenderly. 
“ Mm  !”  he  said,  thoughtfully ; and  added, 
with  a shade  of  sadness;  “that’s  always 
to  be  expected  when  they’re  worked  too 
young.” 

Shorty  slid  his  hand  slowly  over  the 


disputed  leg.  “ What’s  to  be  expected?” 
he  inquired — “ that  they’ll  eat  hearty? 
Well,  he  does.” 

At  this  retort  the  Virginian  permitted 
himself  to  laugh  in  audible  sympathy. 

He  hoped  Balaam  was  not  going  to  work 
Pedro  out  of  Shorty. 

“Sprung,”  continued  Balaam,  with  a 
sigh.  “Whirling  round  short  when  his 
bones  were  soft  did  that.  Yes.” 

“ Sprung!”  Shorty  said,  with  a bark  of 
indignation.  “ Come  on,  Pede ; you  and 
me  ’ll  spring  for  town.” 

He  caught  the  horn  of  his  saddle,  and 
as  he  swung  into  place  the  horse  rushed 
away  with  him.  “O-ee!  yoi-yup,  yup, 
vup!”  sang  Shorty,  in  the  shrill  cow  dia- 
lect. He  made  Pedro  play  an  exhibition 
game  of  speed,  bringing  him  round  close 
to  Balaam  in  a wide  circle,  and  then  he 
vanished  in  dust  down  the  left-hank  trail. 

Balaam  looked  after  him  and  laughed 
harshly.  He  had  seen  trout  dash  about 
like  that  when  the  hook  in  their  jaw  first 
surprised  them.  He  knew  Shorty  would 
show  the  pony  off,  and  he  knew  Shorty’s 
love  for  Pedro  was  not  equal  to  his  need 
of  money.  He  called  to  one  of  his  men, 
asked  something  about  the  dam  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canon,  where  the  main  irri- 
gation ditch  began,  made  a remark  about 
the  prolonged  drought,  and  then  walked 
to  his  dining  room  door,  where,  as  he  ex- 
pected, Shorty  met  him. 

“Say,”  said  the  youth,  “do  }rou  con- 
sider that’s  any  kind  of  a way  to  talk 
about  a good  horse?” 

kk  Any  dude  could  see  the  leg’s  sprung,” 
said  Balaam.  But  he  looked  at  Pedro’s 
shoulder,  which  was  well  laid  back;  and 
he  admired  his  points,  dark  in  contrast 
with  the  buckskin,  and  also  the  width 
between  the  eyes. 

“Now  you  know,”  whined  Short}’, 

“ that  it  ain’t  sprung  any  more  than  your 
leg’s  cork.  If  you  mean  the  right  leg 
ain’t  just  plumb  straight,  I can  tell  you 
he  was  born  so,  for  I branded  him  and 
seen  it  then.  That  don’t  make  no  differ- 
ence, for  it  ain’t  weak.  Try  him  onced. 
Just  as  sound  and  strong  as  iron.  Never 
stumbles.  And  he  don’t  never  go  to 
jumpin’  with  yu’.  He’s  kind  and  lie’s 
smart.”  And  the  master  petted  his  pony, 
who  lifted  a hoof  for  another  hand-shake. 

Of  course  Balaam  had  never  thought 
the  leg  was  sprung,  and  he  now  took 
on  an  unprejudiced  air  of  wanting  to  be- 
lieve Shorty’s  statements  if  he  only  could. 
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“ Maybe  there’s  two  years’ work  left  in 
that  leg,”  he  remarked. 

‘‘Maybe  there's  two  dollars  cornin’  to 
Shorty  for  a mighty  good  hawse,”  ob- 
served the  Virginian  to  himself.  ‘‘Better 
give  him  away.  Shorty,”  he  said  aloud, 
sardouically.  4 4 His  laig’s  busted  and 
he’s  no  good.  Mr.  Balaam  says  so.” 

He  foresaw  what  sort  of  a bargain  his 
feather-headed  friend  was  going  to  make 
under  the  stress  of  poverty.  But  he  could 
not  interfere.  He  would  not  have  said 
even  the  little  that  he  had  save  for  his 
dislike  of  Balaam — a feeling  he  had  con- 
ceived at  first  sight.  In  bets,  card  games, 
horse  deals,  and  other  matters  of  business 
a man  must  take  care  of  himself,  and  wise 
on-lookers  must  hold  their  peace. 

That  evening  Shorty  again  had  a cigar 
and  some  more  Old  Peachbottom.  He 
had  parted  with  Pedro  for  forty  dollars, 
a striped  Mexican  blanket,  and  a pair  of 
spurs.  Undressing  over  in  the  bunk- 
house,  he  said  to  the  Virginian,  “ I’ll 
sure  buy  Pedro  back  off  him  just  as  soon 
as  ever  I rustle  some  cash.”  The  Vir- 
ginian grunted.  He  was  thinking  he 
should  have  to  travel  hard  to  get  the 
horses  to  the  Judge  by  the  30th. 

In  the  early  dawn  Shorty  sat  up  among 
his  blankets  on  the  floor  of  the  bunk- 
house,  and  saw  the  various  sleepers  coiled 
or  sprawled  in  their  beds;  and  their  breath- 
ing had  not  yet  grown  restless  at  the 
nearing  of  day.  He  stepped  to  the  door 
carefully,  and  saw  the  crowding  black- 
birds begin  their  walk  and  chatter  in  the 
mud  of  the  littered  and  trodden  corrals. 
From  beyond,  among  the  cottonwoods, 
came  continually  the  smooth  unemphatic 
sound  of  the  doves  answering  each  other 
invisibly;  and  against  the  empty  ridge  of 
the  river-bluff  lay  the  moon,  no  longer 
shining,  for  there  was  established  a new 
light  through  the  sky.  Pedro  stood  in 
the  pasture  close  to  the  bars.  The  cow- 
boy slowly  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
and  sitting  down  on  the  step,  drew  li is 
money  out  and  idly  handled  it,  taking 
no  comfort  just  then  from  its  possession. 
Then  he  put  it  back,  and  after  dragging  on 
his  boots,  crossed  to  the  pasture  and  held 
a last  talk  with  his  pony,  brushing  the 
cakes  of  mud  from  his  hide  where  he*  had 
rolled,  and  passing  a lingering  hand  over 
his  mane.  As  the  sounds  of  the  morning 
carne  increasi ugly  from  tree  and  plain, 
Shorty  glanced  back  to  see  that  no  one 
was  yet  out  of  the  cabin,  and  then  put  his 


arms  round  the  horse's  neck,  laying  his 
head  against  him.  For  a moment  the 
cowboy's  insignificant  face  was  exalted 
by  the  emotion  he  would  never  have  let 
others  see.  He  hugged  tight  this  animal, 
who  was  dearer  to  his  heart  than  any- 
body in  the  world. 

“Good-by,  Pedro,”  he  said — “good-by.” 

Pedro  looked  for  bread. 

“No,”  said  his  master,  sorrowfully, 
“not  any  more.  Yu’  know  well  I d give 
it  yu’  if  I had  it.  You  and  me  didn't 
figure  on  this,  did  we,  Pedro?  Good-by.” 

He  hugged  his  pony  again,  and  re- 
turned to  tiie  ranch.  After  breakfast  lie 
and  his  belongings  departed  to  Dry  hone, 
and  Pedro  from  his  field  calmly  watched 
his  departure;  for  horses  recognize  even 
less  than  men  the  momentous  corners  that 
their  destinies  turn.  The  pony  stopped 
feeding  to  look  at  the  mail- wagon  pass 
by;  but  the  master  sitting  in  the  wagon 
forebore  to  turn  his  head. 

It  was  a grievous  day  for  that  master 
that  li  is  pony  must  pass  into  other  hands. 
Shorty  was  scarcely  an  admirable  char- 
acter; even  more  shiftless  than  his  kind, 
and  under  ill  luck  less  stoic.  His  mother's 
sense  of  responsibility  for  him  was  entire- 
ly relieved  by  his  birth,  and  he  grew  up 
accidentally,  receiving,  as  he  matured 
towards  manhood,  no  other  instruction 
than  the  appropriate  dissipations  for  each 
advancing  period  imparted  by  competent 
friends.  Yet  in  him  lived  a native  ten- 
derness for  animals,  which,  like  charity, 
covers  a multitude  of  sins.  Therefore 
was  Shorty's  sorrow  keen,  though  he 
might  soon  forget  it.  Pedro  the  unknow- 
ing felt  no  sorrow.  But  this  parting  was 
nevertheless  a grievous  evil  day  for  him 
also.  Men  are  in  the  hands  of  fate  alone; 
horses  are  in  the  hands  of  men.  Balaam, 
though  well  brought  up  once,  in  New 
Jersey,  a man  who  could  read  books  and 
believed  in  matrimony  and  monogamy, 
and  often  washed,  knew  no  kindness  for 
animals,  as  has  been  seen.  He  was  the 
rule.  Shorty  the  exception.  Yet  Balaam 
was  at  least  half  civilized. 

Resigned  to  wait  for  the  Judge's  horses, 
Balaam  went  into  his  office  this  dry 
bright  morning  and  read  nine  accumula- 
ted newspapers;  for  he  was  behindhand. 
Then  he  rode  out  on  the  ditches,  and  met 
his  man  returning  with  the  troublesome 
animals  at  last.  He  hastened  home  and 
sent  for  the  Virginian.  He  had  made  a 
decision. 
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“ See  here,”  he  said  ; “ tliose  horses  are 
coming.  What  trail  would  you  take  over 
to  the  Judge's?” 

kk  Sho'tes'  trail's  right  through  the  Bow* 
Laig  Mountains,”  said  the  man,  in  his 
gentle  voice. 

“ Guess  you're  right.  It's  dinner  time. 
We'll  start  right  afterwards.  We'll 
make  Little  Muddy  Crossing  by  sun- 
down, and  Sunk  Creek  to-morrow,  and 
the  next  day'll  see  us  through.  Can  a 
wagon  get  through  Sunk  Creek  Canon?” 

The  Virginian  smiled.  “I  reckon  it 
can't,  sell,  and  stay  resembling  a wagon.” 

Balaam  told  them  to  saddle  Pedro  and 
one  pack-horse,  and  drive  the  bunch  of 
horses  into  a corral,  roping  the  Judge’s 
two,  who  proved  extremely  wild.  He 
had  decided  to  take  this  journey  himself 
on  remembering  certain  politics  soon  to 
be  rife  in  Cheyenne.  For  Judge  Henny 
was  indeed  a greater  man  than  Balaam. 

This  personally  conducted  return  of  the 
horses  would  temper  its  tardiness,  and, 
moreover,  the  sight  of  some  New  York 
visitors  would  be  a good  thing  after  seven 
months  of  no  warmer  touch  with  that 
metropolis  than  the  Sunday  Herald , al- 
ways eight  days  old  when  it  reached  the 
N-  lazy  Y. 

They  forded  Butte  Creek,  and  crossing 
the  well-travelled  trail  which  follows  down 
to  Drvbone,  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
uninhabited  country  that  began  immedi- 
ately, as  the  ocean  begins  off  a sandy  si  1 ore. 
And  as  a single  mast  on  which  no  sail  is 
shining  stands  at  the  horizon  and  seems 
to  add  a loneliness  to  the  surrounding 
sea,  so  the  long  gray  line  of  fence,  almost 
a mile  away,  that  ended  Balaam's  land  on 
this  side  the  creek,  stretched  along  the 
waste  ground  and  added  desolation  to 
the  plain.  No  solitary  watercourse  with 
margin  of  cottonwoods  or  willow  thickets 
flowed  here  to  stripe  the  dingy  yellow 
world  with  interrupting  color,  nor  were 
cattle  to  be  seen  dotting  the  distance,  nor 
moving  objects  at  all,  nor  any  bird  in  the 
soundless  air.  The  last  gate  was  shut  by 
the  Virginian,  who  looked  back  at  the 
pleasant  trees  of  the  ranch,  and  then  fol- 
lowed on  in  single  file  across  the  sage- 
brush desert  of  No  Man's  Land. 

There  were  five  horses.  Balaam  led 
on  Pedro,  his  squat  figure  still*  in  the 
saddle,  but  solid  as  a rock,  and  tilted  a 
little  forward,  as  his  habit  was.  One  of 
the  Judge’s  horses  came  next,  a sorrel, 
dragging  back  continually  on  the  rope  by 


which  lie  was  led.  After  him  ambled 
Balaam's  wise  pack-animal,  carrying  the 
light  burden  of  two  days'  food  and  lodg- 
ing. She  was  an  old  mare  who  could 
still  go  when  she  chose,  but  had  been 
schooled  by  the  years,  and  kept  the  trail, 
giving  no  trouble  to  the  long  cow-puncher 
who  came  behind  her.  He  also  sat  solid 
as  a rock,  yet  subtly  bending  to  the  strug- 
gles of  the  wild  horse  he  led,  as  a steel 
spring  bends  and  balances  and  resumes 
its  poise. 

Thus  they  made  but  slow  time,  and 
when  they  topped  the  last  dull  rise  of 
ground  and  looked  down  on  the  long 
slant  of  ragged  caked  eagth  to  the  cross- 
ing of  Little  Muddy,  with  its  single  tree 
and  few  mean  bushes,  the  final  distance 
where  eyesight  ends  had  deepened  to  vio- 
let from  the  thin  steady  blue  they  had 
stared  at  for  so  many  hours,  and  all  heat 
was  gone  from  the  universal  dryness. 

The  horses  drank  a long  time  from  the 
sluggish  yellow  water,  and  its  alkaline 
taste  and  warmth  were  equally  welcome  to 
the  men.  They  built  a little  fire,  and 
when  supper  was  ended,  smoked  but  a 
short  while  and  in  silence  before  they 
got  in  the  blankets  that  were  spread  in  a 
smooth  place  beside  the  water. 

They  had  picketed  the  two  horses  of 
the  Judge  in  the  best  grass  they  could 
find,  letting  the  rest  go  free  to  find  pas- 
ture where  they  could.  When  the  first 
light  came,  the  Virginian  attended  to 
breakfast,  while  Balaam  rode  away  on  the 
sorrel  to  bring  in  the  loose  horses.  They 
had  gone  far  out  of  sight,  and  when  lie  re- 
turned with  them,  after  some  two  hours,  he 
was  on  Pedro.  Pedro  was  soaking  with 
sweat,  and  red  froth  creamed  from  his 
mouth.  The  Virginian  saw  the  horses 
must  have  been  hard  to  drive  in,  especially 
after  Balaam  brought  them  the  wild  sor- 
rel as  a leader. 

“If  you'd  kep’  ridin’  him,  'stead  of 
changin'  off  on  your  hawse,  they'd  have 
behaved  quieter,”  said  the  cow-puncher. 

“That’s  good  seasonable  advice,"  said 
Balaam,  sarcastically.  “I  could  have 
told  you  that  now.” 

“I  could  have  told  you  when  you 
started,”  said  the  Virginian,  heating  the 
coffee  for  Balaam. 

Balaam  was  eloquent  on  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  the  horses.  He  had  come  up 
with  them  evidently  striking  back  for 
Butte  Creek,  with  the  old  mare  in  the 
lead. 
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“But  I soon  showed  her  the  road  she 
was  to  go,”  he  said,  as  lie  drove  them  now 
to  the  water. 

The  Virginian  noticed  the  slight  limp 
of  the  mare,  and  how  her  pastern  was  cut 
as  if  with  a stone  or  the  sharp  heel  of  a 
boot. 

“I  guess  she’ll  not  be  in  a hurry  to 
travel  except  when  she's  wanted  to,”  con- 
tinued Balaam.  He  sat  down,  and  sullen- 
ly poured  himself  some  coffee.  “Well 
be  in  luck  if  we  make  any  Sunk  Creek 
this  night.” 

He  went  on  with  his  breakfast,  think- 
ing aloud  for  the  benefit  of  his  compan- 
ion, who  made  no  comments,  preferring  si- 
lence to  the  discomfort  of  talking  with  a 
man  whose  vindictive  humor  was  so  thor- 
oughly uppermost.  He  did  not  even  lis- 
ten very  attentively,  but  continued  his 
preparations  for  departure,  washing  the 
dishes,  rolling  the  blankets,  and  moving 
about  in  his  usual  way  of  easy  and  visi- 
ble good-nature. 

“Six  o’clock  already,”  said  Balaam, 
saddling  the  horses.  “And  we’ll  not  get 
started  for  ten  minutes  more.”  Then  he 
ciime  to  Pedro.  “So  you  haven't  quit 
fooling  yet,  haven’t  you?”  he  exclaimed, 
for  the  pony  shrank  as  he  lifted  the  bridle. 
“ Take  that  for  your  sore  mouth  !”  and  he 
rammed  the  bit  in,  at  which  Pedro  flung 
back  and  reared. 

“ Well,  I never  saw  Pedro  act  that 
wai,  yet,”  said  the  Virginian.  “On  the 
round-up  he's  the  gentles’  hawse  in  the 
outtit.” 

“ Ah,  rubbish  !”  said  Balaam.  “ They're 
all  the  same.  Not  a bastard  one  but's  lav- 
ing for  his  chance  to  do  for  you.  Some  ’ll 
buck  you  off,  and  some  ’ll  roll  with  you, 
and  some  ’ll  fight  you  with  their  fore  feet. 
They  may  play  good  for  a year,  but  the 
Western  pony's  man’s  enemy,  and  when 
he  judges  he’s  got  his  chance,  lie's  going 
to  do  his  best.  And  if  you  come  out  alive 
it  won’t  be  his  fault.”  Balaam  paused 
for  a while,  packing.  “You’ve  got  to 
keep  them  afraid  of  you,”  he  said  next; 
“ that's  what  you've  got  to  do  if  you  don’t 
want  trouble.  That  Pedro  horse  there  has 
been  fed,  hand-fed,  and  fooled  with  like 

a d pet,  and  what's  that  policy  done? 

Why,  he  goes  ugly  when  he  thinks  it’s 
time,  and  decides  he’ll  not  drive  any 
horses  into  camp  this  morning.  He 
knows  better  now.” 

The  Virginian  said  nothing.  These 
dogmas  concerning  the  disposition  of  the 


Western  pony  and  the  way  lie  should  be 
disciplined  were  familiar  to  him,  but  he 
still  believed  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
certain  vicious  brutes,  confidence  and  not 
fear  was  the  relation  to  establish  be- 
tween horse  and  rider  in  Wyoming  as 
well  as  in  Virginia.  And  he  wondered 
how  Balaam,  with  these  views  and  his 
temper  ever  ready  to  enforce  them  on  far 
less  than  average  provocation,  ever  man- 
aged to  keep  a sound  horse  on  his  ranch. 

He  had  heard  cow-punchers  say  to  re- 
fractory ponies,  “You  keep  still,  or  111 
Balaam  you !”  and  he  now  understood  the 
aptness  of  the  expression. 

Meanwhile  Balaam  began  to  lead  Pe- 
dro to  the  creek  for  a last  drink  before 
starting  across  the  torrid  drought.  The 
horse  held  back  on  the  rein  a little,  and 
Balaam  turned  and  cut  the  whip  across  his 
forehead.  A delay  of  forcing  and  backing 
followed,  while  the  Virginian,  already  in 
the  saddle,  waited.  The  minutes  passed, 
and  no  immediate  prospect,  apparently, 
of  getting  nearer  Sunk  Creek. 

“He  ain'  goin’  to  follow  you  while 
you're  heatin’  bis  haid,”  the  cow-puncher 
at  length  remarked. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  teach  me  any- 
thing about  horses?”  retorted  Balaam. 

“ Well,  it  don’t  look  like  I could,”  said 
the  Virginian,  lazily. 

“ Then  don't  try  it,  so  long  as  it's  not 
your  horse,  my  friend.” 

Again  the  cow-puncher  levelled  his  eye 
on  Balaam.  “All  right,”  he  said,  in  the 
same  gentle  voice.  “And  don't  you  call 
me  your  friend.  Y^ou've  made  that  mis- 
take tvviced.” 

The  road  was  shadeless,  as  it  had  been 
from  the  start,  and  they  could  not  travel 
fast.  During  the  first  few'  hours  all 
coolness  was  driven  out  of  the  glassy 
morning,  and  another  day  of  illimitable 
sun  invested  the  world  with  its  blaze. 
The  pale  Bow-Leg  range  was  coming  near- 
er, but  its  hard  hot  slants  and  rifts  sug- 
gested no  sort  of  freshness,  and  even  the 
pines  that  spread  for  wTide  miles  along 
near  the  summit  counted  for  nothing  in 
the  distance  and  the  glare,  but  seemed 
mere  patches  of  dull  dry  discoloration. 
No  talk  was  exchanged  between  the  two 
travellers,  for  the  cow-puncher  had  no- 
thing to  say  and  Balaam  was  sulky,  so 
they  moved  along  in  silent  endurance  of 
each  other’s  company  and  the  tedium  of 
the  journey. 

But  the  slow  succession  of  rise  and  fall 
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in  the  plain  changed  and  shortened.  The 
earth's  surface  became  lumpy,  rising  into 
mounds  and  knotted  systems  of  steep 
small  hills  cut  apart  by  staring  gashes  of 
sand,  where  water  poured  in  the  spring 
from  the  melting  snow.  After  a time 
they  ascended  through  the  foot-hills  till 
the  plain  below  was  for  a while  concealed, 
but  came  again  into  view  in  its  entirety, 
distant  and  a thing*  of  the  past,  while 
some  magpies  sailed  down  to  meet  them 
from  the  new  country  they  were  enter- 
ing. They  passed  up  through  a small 
transparent  forest  of  dead  trees  stand- 
ing stark  and  white,  and  a little  higher 
came  on  a line  of  narrow  moisture  that 
crossed  the  way  and  formed  a stale 
pool  among  some  willow  thickets.  They 
turned  aside  to  water  their  horses,  and 
found  near  the  pool  a circular  spot  of 
ashes  and  some  poles  lying,  and  beside 
these  a cagelike  edifice  of  willow  wands 
built  in  the  ground. 

“Indian,  camp,”  observed  the  Virgin- 
ian. 

There  were  the  tracks  of  five  or  six 
horses  on  the  farther  side  of  the  pool,  and 
they  did  not  come  into  the  trail,  but  led 
off  among  the  rocks  on  some  system  of 
their  own. 

“They’re  about  a week  old, w said  Ba- 
laam. “It’s  part  of  that  outfit  that’s 
been  hunting.” 

“They've  gone  on  to  visit  their 
friends,”  added  the  cow-puncher. 

“ Yes,  on  the  Southern  Reservation. 
How  far  do  you  call  Sunk  Creek  now?” 

“ Well,”  said  the  Virginian,  calcula- 
ting, “it's  mighty  nigh  fo'ty  miles  from 
Muddy  Crossin’,  an’  I reckon  we’ve  come 
eighteen.” 

“Just  about.  It's  noon.”  Balaam 
snap]  >ed  h i s vv  a tell  shut.  “ W e'  11  rest 
here  till  12.30.” 

When  it  was  time  to  go,  the  cow- 
puncher  looked  musingly  at  the  moun- 
tains. “ We'll  need  to  travel  right  smart 
to  get  through  the  canon  to-night,”  he 
said. 

“Tell  you  what,”  said  Balaam;  “ we'll 
rope  the  Judge's  horses  together  and 
drive  'em  in  front  of  us.  That  ’ll  make 
speed.” 

“ Mightn’t  they  get  away  on  us?”  ob- 
jected the  Virginian.  “They’re  pow’ful 
wild.” 

“They  can’t  get  away  from  me,  I 
guess,”  said  Balaam,  and  the  arrange- 
ment was  adopted.  “We’re  the  first  this 


season  over  this  piece  of  the  trail,”  he  ob- 
served presently. 

His  companion  had  noticed  the  ground 
already,  and  assented.  There  were  no 
tracks  anywhere  to  be  seen  over  which 
winter  had  not  come  and  gone  since  they 
had  been  made.  Presently  the  trail 
wound  into  a sultry  gulch  that  hemmed 
in  the  heat  and  seemed  to  draw  down  the 
sun's  rays  more  vertically.  The  sorrel 
horse  chose  this  place  to  make  a try  for 
liberty.  He  suddenly  whirled  from  the 
trail,  dragging  with  him  his  less  inven- 
tive fellow.  Leaving  the  Virginian  with 
the  old  mare,  Balaam  headed  them  off, 
for  Pedro  was  quick,  and  they  came 
jumping  down  the  bank  together,  but 
swiftly  crossed  up  on  the  other  side,  get- 
ting much  higher  before  they  could  be 
reached.  It  was  no  place  for  this  sort  of 
game,  as  the  sides  of  the  ravine  were 
ploughed  with  steep  channels,  broken 
with  jutting  knobs  of  rock,  and  impeded 
by  short  twisted  pines  that  swung  out 
from  their  roots  horizon  hilly  over  the 
pitch  of  the  hill.  The  Virginian  helped, 
but  used  his  horse  with  more  judgment, 
keeping  as  much  on  the  level  as  possible, 
and  endeavoring  to  anticipate  the  next 
turn  of  the  runaways  before  they  made 
it,  while  Balaam  attempted  to  follow 
them  close,  wheeling  short  when  they 
doubled,  heavily  beating  up  the  face  of 
the  slope,  veering  again  to  come  down  to 
the  point  he  had  left,  and  whenever  he 
felt  Pedro  begin  to  flag,  driving  his  spurs 
into  the  horse  and  forcing  him  to  keep 
up  the  pace.  He  had  set  out  to  overtake 
and  capture  on  the  side  of  a mountain 
these  two  animals  who  had  been  run- 
ning wild  for  many  weeks,  and  now  car- 
ried no  weight  but  themselves,  and  the 
futility  of  such  work  could  not  penetrate 
his  obstinate  and  rising  temper.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  give  in.  The 
Virginian  soon  decided  to  move  slowly 
along  for  the  present,  preventing  the 
wild  horses  from  passing  down  the  gulch 
again,  but  otherwise  saving  his  own  ani- 
mal from  useless  fatigue.  He  saw  that 
Pedro  was  reeking  wet,  with  mouth 
open,  and  constantly  stumbling,  though 
he  galloped  on.  The  cow’-puncher  kept 
the  group  in  sight,  driving  the  pack- 
horse  in  front  of  him,  and  watching  the 
tactics  of  the  sorrel,  who  had  now  un- 
doubtedly become  the  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  was  at  the  top  of  the  gulch,  in 
vain  trying  to  find  an  outlet  through  its 
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rocky  rim  to  the  levels  above.  He  soon 
judged  this  to  be  no  thoroughfare,  and 
changing  his  plan,  trotted  down  to  the 
bottom  and  up  the  other  side,  gaining 
more  and  more,  for  in  this  new  descent 
Pedro  had  fallen  twice.  Then  the  sor- 
rel showed  the  cleverness  of  a genuine- 
ly vicious  horse.  The  Virginian  saw 
him  stop  and  fall  to  kicking  his  compan- 
ion with  all  the  energy  a short  rope 
would  permit.  The  rope  .slipped,  and 
both,  unencumbered,  reached  the  top  ami 
disappeared.  Leaving  the  pack-horse  for 
Balaam,  the  Virginian  started  after  them, 
and  came  into  a high  table-land,  beyond 
which  the  mountains  began  in  earnest. 
The  runaways  were  moving  across  tow- 
ard these  at  an  easy  rate.  Ho  followed 
for  a moment,  then  looking  back,  and 
seeing  no  sign  of  Balaam,  waited,  for  the 
horses  were  sure  not  to  go  fast  when  they 
reached  good  pasture  or  water. 

* He  got  out  of  the  saddle  and  sat  on  the 
ground  watching,  till  the  mare  came  up 
slowly  into  sight,  and  Balaam  behind 
her.  When  they  were  near,  Balaam  dis- 
mounted and  struck  Pedro  fearfully,  until 
the  stick  broke,  and  he  raised  the  splin- 
tered half  to  continue. 

Seeing  the  pony’s  condition,  the  Vir- 
ginian spoke,  and  said,  “ I’d  let  that  hawse 
alone.” 

Balaam  turned  to  him,  but,  wholly  pos- 
sessed by  passion,  did  not  seem  to  hear, 
and  the  cow-puncher  noticed  how  white 
and  like  that  of  a maniac  his  face  was. 
The  stick  slid  to  the  ground. 

“ He  played  he  was  tired,”  said  Balaam, 
looking  at  the  Virginian  with  glazed  eyes. 
The  violence  of  his  rage  affected  him 
physically,  like  some  stroke  of  illness. 
“He  played  out  on  me  on  purpose.” 
The  man's  voice  was  dry  and  light. 
“ He’s  perfectly  fresh  now,”  he  contin- 
ued, and  turned  again  to  the  coughing, 
swaying  horse,  whose  eyes  were  closed. 
Not  having  a stick,  he  seized  the  animal’s 
unresisting  head  and  shook  it.  The  Vir- 
ginian watched  him  a moment,  and  rose 
to  stop  such  a spectacle.  Then,  as  if  con- 
scious he  was  doing  no  real  hurt,  Balaam 
ceased,  and  turning  again  in  a slow  fash- 
ion, looked  across  the  level,  where  the 
runaways  were  still  visible. 

“I’ll  have  to  take  your  horse,”  he  said ; 
“mine’s  played  out  on  me.” 

“ You  ain’  goin’  to  touch  my  hawse.” 

Again  the  words  seemed  not  entirely 
to  reach  Balaam’s  understanding, so  dulled 
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by  rage  were  his  senses.  He  made  no  an- 
swer, but  mounted  Pedro,  and  the  failing 
pony  walked  mechanically  forward,  while 
the  Virginian,  puzzled,  stood  looking  after 
him.  Balaam  seemed  without  purpose  of 
going  anywhere,  and  stopped  in  a mo- 
ment. The  cow-puncher  was  about  to 
advise  him  to  get  off,  when  he  saw  him 
lean  over  Pedro’s  neck  and  reach  a hand 
down  between  his  ears.  The  ranchman’s 
arm  and  shoulder  worked  fiercely  and 
twisted,  when  suddenly  Pedro  sank  mo- 
tionless, and  his  head  rolled  flat  on  the 
earth.  Balaam,  flung  sharply  on  the 
ground,  was  jammed  beneath  him,  and 
the  cow-puncher  ran,  and  taking  the  sad- 
dle-horn, shifted  the  horse’s  dead  weight 
a little  from  the  prisoner’s  body. 

44  Are  you  hurt?”  he  said,  as  Balaam 
raised  himself  and  stood  up  slowly,  look- 
ing sullenly  at  the  fallen  Pedro. 

“ No.  But  I got  an  eye  out  on  him.” 

The  cowboy  heard  these  words  without 
at  first  realizing  their  import  ; but  the 
horse  lifted  his  head  and  turned  it  piteous- 
ly round,  and  he  saw  the  ruined  eye  that 
Balaam’s  fingers  had  blinded. 

Then  Balaam  was  rolled  to  the  ground 
again  by  the  towering  Virginian,  in  whose 
brawn  and  sinew  the  might  of  justice  was 
at  work;  and,  half  stunned,  the  ranchman 
felt  for  his  pistol,  keeping  one  arm  over 
his  face  till  the  weapon  came  out,  and, 
together  with  his  hand,  was  instantly 
stamped  into  the  dust. 

“Don’t  try  that,”  said  the  Virginian, 
and  lifted  him,  not  able  to  struggle.  He 
slung  him  so  that  he  lay  as  though  his 
skull  were  cracked,  his  crushed  hand 
bleeding  where  it  hung  fallen  across 
Pedro’s  saddle. 

Vengeance  had  come  and  gone,  and  the 
Virginian  looked  down  at  the  horse  and 
the  man  prone  in  the  middle  of  the  open 
table-land.  No  anxiety  and  no  special 
thought  or  plan  stirred  in  his  mind  as 
he  stood,  until  he  found  himself  stooping 
over  Balaam  and  saying  aloud,  “No, 
he  ain't  dead.”  Then  came  the  first  defi- 
nite idea— -a  curious  businesslike  reflec- 
tion that,  after  all,  Pedro  was  Balaam’s 
property  and  not  his.  This  criticism  lie 
immediately  answered,  and  that  set  his 
brain  working  as  usual. 

44  He  ain't  hurt  bad,”  he  asserted,  again 
aloud  ; and  as  he  put  the  man  in  an  easier 
position,  the  sunlight  flashed  on  the  six- 
shooter  where  it  lay,  and  he  secured  it. 

“She  ain’t  so  pretty  as  she  was,”  he 
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remarked,  examining  the  weapon, '“but 
she’ll  go  right  handy  yet.” 

Strength  was  in  a measure  returning 
to  Pedro.  He  was  a young  horse,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  neither  pain  nor  over- 
riding was  enough  to  affect  him  long  or 
seriously.  He  got  himself  on  his  feet 
and  walked  wavering] y over  to  the  old 
mare,  and  stood  by  her  for  comfort.  The 
cow-puncher  came  up  to  him;  and  Pedro, 
after  starting  back  slightly,  seemed  to 
comprehend  that  he  was  in  friendly 
hands.  It  was  plain  that  he  would  soon 
be  able  to  travel  slowly  if  no  weight  was 
on  him,  and  that  he  would  be  a very 
good  horse  again.  Whether  they  aban- 
doned the  runaways  or  not,  there  was  no 
staying  here  for  night  to  overtake  them 
without  wood  or  water.  The  day  was 
still  high,  and  what  its  next  few  horn's 
had  in  store  the  Virginian  could  not  say, 
and  lie  left  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, determining  meanwhile  that  lie 
would  take  command  of  the  minutes,  and 
maintain  the  position  he  had  assumed 
both  as  to  Balaam  and  Pedro.  He  took 
Pedro’s  saddle  off,  threw  the  mare's  pack 
to  the  ground,  put  Balaam’s  saddle  on 
her,  and  on  that  stowed  or  tied  her  origi- 
nal pack,  which  he  could  do,  since  it  was 
so  light.  Then  he  went  to  Balaam,  who 
was  sitting  up. 

“I  reckon  you  can  travel,"  said  the 
Virginian.  “And  youh  hawse  can.  If 
you're  coinin’  with  me,  you'll  ride  your 
mare.  I’m  goin’  to  trail  them  hawses. 
If  you’re  not  coinin’  with  me,  youh 
hawse  comes  with  me,  and  you'll  take 
fifty  dollahs  for  him.” 

Balaam  was  indifferent  to  this  good 
bargain.  He  did  not  look  at  the  other 
or  speak,  but  rose  and  searched  about 
him  on  the  ground.  The  Virginian  was 
also  indifferent  as  to  whether  Balaam 
chose  to  answer  or  not.  He  had  spoken 
words  that  required  no  answer  save  ac- 
tion, and  lie  did  not  care  whether  Ba- 
laam decided  to  come  with  him  or  go  his 
own  way.  Seeing  Balaam  searching  the 
ground,  he  finished  what  he  had  to  say. 

“I  have  your  six  - shooter,  and  you'll 
have  it  when  I’m  ready  for  you  to.  Now 
I’m  goin’,”  he  concluded. 

Balaam's  intellect  was  clear  enough 
now,  and  he  saw  that  though  the  rest  of 
this  journey  would  be  nearly  intolerable, 
more  of  the  truth  would  inevitably  be- 
come known  through  the  Territory  if  he 
returned  to  his  ranch  than  if  lie  should 


go  on.  Paying  his  visit  to  the  Judge 
might  possibly  conceal  the  most  humili- 
ating part  of  the  story;  whereas  if  his 
men  saw  him  return  prematurely  and 
without  Pedro,  it  was  plain  that  they 
would  have  their  curiosity  satisfied  by 
the  Virginian  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  position  was  at  best  a bitter  one.  He 
looked  at  the  impassive  cow-puncher  get- 
ting ready  to  go.  and  tying  a rope  on 
Pedro's  neck  to  lead  him;  then  he  looked 
at  the  mountains  where  the  runaways 
had  vanished,  and  it  did  not  seem  credi- 
ble to  him  that  he  had  come  into  such 
straits.  He  climbed  stifHy  on  the  mare, 
and  the  three  horses  in  single  file  took 
up  their  journey  once  more  and  came 
slowly  among  the  mountains.  The  per- 
petual desert  was  ended,  and  they  crossed 
a small  brook,  where  they  missed  the 
trail.  The  Virginian  dismounted  to  find 
where  the  horses  had  turned  off,  and  dis- 
covered they  had  gone  straight  up  the 
ridge  by  this  watercourse. 

“There's  been  a man  camped  in  here 
inside  a month,”  he  said,  kicking  up  a 
rag  of  red  flannel.  “White  man  and 
two  horses.  Ours  have  went  up  his  old 
tracks.'’ 

It  was  not  easy  for  Balaam  to  speak 
yet,  and  lie  kept  his  silence.  But  he  re- 
membered that  Shorty  had  spoken  of  a 
trapper  who  had  started  for  Sunk  Creek. 

For  three  horn's  they  followed  the  run- 
aways’ course  over  softer  ground,  and 
steadily  ascending,  passed  one  or  two 
springs  at  length,  where  the  mud  was  not 
yet  settled  in  the  hoof-prints.  Then  they 
came  through  a corner  of  pine  forest,  and 
down  a sudden  bank  among  quaking-asps 
to  a green  park,  where  the  runaways  be- 
side a stream  were  grazing  at  ease,  but 
saw  them  coming  and  started  on  again, 
following  down  the  stream.  For  the 
present  all  to  be  done  was  to  keep  them 
in  sight.  This  creek  received  tributaries 
and  widened,  making  a valley  for  itself. 
Above  the  bottom,  lining  the  first  terrace 
of  the  ridge,  began  the  pines,  and  stretch- 
ed back  unbroken  over  intervening  sum- 
mit and  basin,  to  cease  at  last  where  the 
higher  peaks  presided. 

“This  by eli's  the  middle  fork  of  Sunk 
Creek,”  said  the  Virginian.  “We'll  get 
on  to  our  right  road  again  where  they 
join.” 

Soon  a game  trail  marked  itself  along 
the  stream.  If  this  would  only  continue, 
the  runaways  would  be  nearly  sure  to 
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follow  it  down  into  the  cafion.  Then 
there  would  be  no  way  for  them  but  to  go 
on  and  come  out  into  their  own  country, 
where  they  would  make  for  the  Judge’s 
ranch  of  their  own  accord.  The  great 
point  was  to  reach  the  cafion  before  dark. 
They  passed  into  permanent  shadow;  for 
though  the  other  side  of  the  cfreek  shone 
in  full  day,  the  sun  had  departed  behind 
the  ridges  immediately  above  them.  Cool- 
ness filled  the  air,  and  the  silence,  which 
in  this  deep  valley  of  invading  shadow 
seemed  too  silent,  was  relieved  by  the 
birds.  Not  birds  of  song,  but  a freakish 
band  of  gray  talkative  observers,  who 
came  calling  and  croaking  along  through 
the  pines,  and  inspected  the  cavalcade, 
keeping  it  company  for  a while,  and  then 
flying  up  into  the  woods  again.  The  trav- 
ellers came  round  a corner  on  a little 
spread  of  marsh,  and  from  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  it  rose  a buzzard  and  sailed 
on  its  black  pinions  into  the  air  above 
them,  wheeling  and  wheeling,  but  did  not 
grow  distant.  As  it  swept  over  the  trail 
something  fell  from  its  claw,  a rag  of  red 
flannel,  and  each  man  in  turn  looked  at  it 
as  his  horse  went  by. 

“I  wonder  if  there’s  plenty  elk  and 
deer  by  eh?”  said  the  Virginian. 

“I  guess  there  is,”  Balaam  replied, 
speaking  at  last.  The  travellers  had  be- 
come strangely  reconciled. 

“There’s  game  ’most  all  over  these 
mountains,”  the  Virginian  continued; 
“country  not  been  settled  long  enough 
to  scab  them  out.”  So  they  fell  into 
casual  conversation,  and  for  the  first  time 
were  glad  of  each  other’s  company. 

The  sound  of  a new  bird  came  from  the 
pines  above — the  hoot  of  an  owl — and 
was  answered  from  some  other  part  of 
the  wood.  This  they  did  not  particularly 
notice  at  first,  but  soon  they  heard  the 
same  note,  unexpectedly  distant,  like  an 
echo.  The  game  trail,  now  quite  a de- 
fined path  beside  the  river,  showed  no 
sign  of  changing  its  course  or  fading  out 
into  blank  ground,  as  these  uncertain 
guides  do  so  often.  It  led  consistently  in 
the  desired  direction,  and  the  two  men 
were  relieved  to  see  it  continue.  Not 
only  were  the  runaways  easier  to  keep 
track  of,  but  better  speed  was  made  along 
this  valley.  The  pervading  imminence 
of  night  more  and  more  dispelled  the  lin- 
gering afternoon,  though  there  was  yet 
no  twilight  in  the  open,  and  the  high 
peaks  opposite  shone  yellow  in  the  invis- 


ible sun.  But  now  the  owls  hooted  again. 
Their  music  had  something  in  it  that 
caused  both  the  Virginian  and  Balaam  to 
look  up  at  the  pines  and  wish  this  valley 
would  end.  Perhaps  it  was  early  for 
night-birds  to  begin ; or  perhaps  it  was 
that  the  sound  never  seemed  to  fall  be- 
hind, but  moved  abreast  of  them  among 
the  trees  above  as  they  rode  on  without 
pause;  but  some  influence  made  the  faces 
of  the  travellers  grave.  The  spell  of  evil 
which  the  sight  of  the  wheeling  buzzard 
had  begun  deepened  as  evening  grew, 
while  ever  and  again  along  the  creek  the 
singular  call  and  answer  of  the  owls 
wandered  among  the  darkness  of  the 
trees  not  far  away. 

The  sun  was  gone  from  the  peaks  when 
at  length  the  other  side  of  the  stream 
opened  into  a long  wide  meadow.  The 
trail  they  followed,  after  crossing  a flat 
willow  thicket  by  the  water,  ran  into 
dense  pines,  that  here  for  the  first  time 
reached  all  the  way  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  two  men  came  out  of  the 
willows,  and  saw  ahead  the  capricious 
runaways  leave  the  bottom  and  go  up  the 
hill  and  enter  the  wood. 

“We  must  hinder  that,”  said  the 
Virginian,  and  dropped  Pedro’s  rope. 

“ There’s  your  six-shooter.  You  keep  tlm 
trail,  and  camp  down  there” — he  pointed 
to  where  the  trees  came  to  the  water — 
“till  I head  them  hawses  off.  I may 
not  get  back  right  away.”  He  galloped 
up  the  open  hill  and  went  into  the  pine, 
choosing  a place  above  where  the  va- 
grants had  disappeared. 

Balaam 'dismounted,  and  picking  up 
his  six-shooter,  took  the  rope  off  Pedro's 
neck  and  drove  him  slowly  down  towards 
where  the  woods  began.  Its  interior  was 
already  dim,  and  Balaam  saw  that  here 
must  be  their  stopping- pi  ace  to-night, 
since  there  was  no  telling  how  wide  this 
pine  strip  might  extend  along  the  trail 
before  they  could  come  out  of  it  and 
reach  another  suitable  camping-ground. 
Pedro  had  recovered  his  strength,  and  he 
now  showed  signs  of  restlessness.  He 
shied  where  there  was  not  even  a stone  in 
the  trail,  and  finally  turned  sharply 
round.  Balaam  expected  he  was  going 
to  rush  back  on  the  way  they  had  come; 
but  the  horse  stood  still,  breathing  ex- 
citedly, and  he  was  urged  forward  again, 
though  he  turned  more  than  once.  But 
when  they  were  a few  paces  from  the 
wood,  and  Balaam  had  got  off  preparatory 
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to  camping,  the  horse  snorted  and  dashed 
into  the  water, and  stood  still  there.  The 
astonished  Balaam  followed  to  turn  him; 
but  Pedro  seemed  to  lose  control  of  him- 
self, and  plunged  to  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  was  evidently  intending  to 
cross.  Fearing  lie  would  escape  to  the 
opposite  meadow  and  add  to  their  diflicul- 
ties,  Balaam,  with  the  idea  of  turning 
him  round,  drew  his  six-shooter  and  lirnl 
in  front  of  the  horse,  divining,  even  as 
the  flash  cut  the  dusk,  the  secret  of  all 
tli is  — the  Indians  — but  too  late.  His 
bruised  hand  had  stiffened,  marring  his 
aim,  and  he  saw  Pedro  fall  over  in  the 
water,  then  rise  and  struggle  up  the  bank 
on  tli e further  shore,  where  he  now  hur- 
ried also,  to  find  he  had  broken  the  pony's 
leg. 

He  needed  no  interpreter  for  the  voices 
of  the  seeming  owls  that  had  haunted  the 
latter  hour  of  their  journey,  and  he  knew 
that  his  beast's  keener  instinct  had  per- 
ceived the  destruction  that  lurked  in  the 
interior  of  the  wood.  The  history  of  the 
trapper  whose  horse  had  returned  with- 
out him  might  have  been — might  still  be 
— bis  own;  and  be  thought  of  the  rag 
that  had  fallen  from  the  buzzard's  talons 
when  he  had  been  disturbed  at  his  meal 
in  the  marsh.  “Peaceable"  Indians  were 
still  in  these  mountains,  and  some  few  of 
them  had  for  the  past  hour  been  skirting 
his  journey  unseen,  and  now  waited  in  the 
wood  they  expected  him  to  enter.  They 
had  been  too  wary  to  use  their  rifles  or 
show  themselves,  lest  these  travellers 
should  be  only  part  of  a larger  company 
following,  who  would  hear  the  noise  of  a 
shot,  and  catch  them  in  the  act  of  murder. 
So,  safe  under  the  cover  of  the  pines,  they 
had  planned  to  sling  their  silent  noose, 
and  drag  the  white  man  from  his  horse  as 
he  passed  through  the  trees. 

Balaam  looked  over  the  river  at  the 
ominous  wood,  and  then  he  looked  at 
Pedro,  the  horse  lie  had  first  crippled  and 
now  ruined,  to  whom  he  probably  owed 
his  life.  He  was  lying  on  the  ground 
quietly,  looking  over  the  green  meadow, 
where  dusk  was  gathering.  Perhaps  lie 
was  not  suffering  from  his  wound  yet, 
as  lie  rested  on  the  ground;  and  into  his 
animal  intelligence  there  probably  came 
no  knowledge  of  this  final  stroke  of  his 
fate.  At  any  rate,  no  sound  of  pain  came 
from  Pedro,  whose  friendly  and  gentle 
face  remained  turned  towards  the  mea- 
dow. Once  more  Balaam  fired  his  pistol, 


and  this  time  the  aim  was  true,  and  the 
horse  rolled  over,  with  the  ball  through 
his  brain.  It  was  the  best  reward  that 
remained  for  him. 

Then  Balaam  remounted  the  old  mare, 
and  turned  from  the  middle  fork  of  Sunk 
Creek.  He  dashed  across  the  wide  field, 
and  went  over  a ridge,  and  found  his  way 
along  in  the  night  till  lie  came  to  the  old 
trail  — the  road  they  would  never  have  left 
but  for  him  and  his  obstinacy.  He  un- 
saddled the  weary  horse  by  Sunk  Creek, 
where  the  canon  begins,  letting  her  drag 
a rope  end  find  pasture  and  water,  while 
lie, lighting  no  lire  to  betray  him, crouched 
close  under  a tree  till  the  light  came.  He 
thought  of  the  Virginian  in  the  wood. 
But  what  could  either  have  done  for  the 
other  had  he  staid  to  look  for  him 
among  the  pines?  If  the  cow-puncher 
came  hack  to  the  corner,  he  would  follow 
Balaam's  tracks  or  not.  They  would 
meet,  at  any  rate,  where  the  creeks  join. 

Balaam  reached  the  Judge's  ranch  late 
in  the  next  afternoon,  and  after  telling 
how  lie  came  to  arrive  alone,  he  went  to 
bed  with  stiff  joints  and  a blinding  pain 
in  his  head. 

A search  party  immediately  started  out. 
The  Virginian  was  a man  much  valued 
by  the  Judge,  much  loved  by  his  fellow- 
cowboys,  and  the  search  party  hunted  for 
him  with  a will  in  the  valley  where  he 
had  disappeared  into  the  woods;  but  they 
hunted  vainly.  His  last  word  to  Balaam, 
that  lie  might  not  “ get  back  right  away,” 
haunted  the  ranchman  during  the  three 
days  he  lay  sick.  Balaam  was  not  always 
incapable  of  feeding,  and  now  lie  could 
think  of  his  tall  travelling  companion 
without  hatred,  and  with  a man's  respect 
for  a better  man  than  himself.  He  re- 
turned to  his  ranch  while  the  search 
party  was  still  away  in  the  Bow -Leg 
Mountains. 

One  day  in  November,  when  the  wa- 
ter in  Butte  Creek  ran  low  after  the  long 
dry  season,  and  a floor  of  ice  spread  out 
from  either  bank  to  where  the  current 
was  too  swift  to  freeze  yet,  Balaam  stood 
by  the  ford  at  his  ranch.  The  cotton- 
woods were  naked  of  leaves,  and  pale  like 
ghosts  in  the  stillness  of  the  cold  sun- 
shine. 

A traveller  rode  along  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream,  and  stopping,  said, 
“ Morning,  Mr.  Balaam.'' 

“ Hello,  Shorty  P 

Shorty  dismounted,  and  threw  earth  on 
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the  ice,  so  his  horse  should  not  fall;  and 
Balaam,  on  his  side,  threw  some  also. 
Shorty  crossed  over.  He  was  cheerful 
because  of  a humble  momentary  pros- 
perity of  purse. 

44  And  so  I come  bade,  yu'  see,’'  he  said. 
“ Fer  I always  figured  on  gettin’  Pedro 
back  as  soon  as  I could.  And  I’ll  give 
yu’  morehi  yu’  gave  me  fer  him,  Mr.  Ba- 
laam.” 

44  Why,  where  have  you  been  living, 
anyway,  Shorty ?”  said  Balaam,  with  a 
laugh,  adopting  the  offensive.  44  You're 
clean  behind  the  times.” 

Shorty  looked  blank. 

“Didn’t  you  hear,”  Balaam  continued, 
“how  the  Indians  got  after  me  on  the 
Bow-Leg  trail?'1 

Shorty  had  not  heard.  44  I've  been 
rid  in’  in  Coloraydo,”  he  explained. 

44  Well,  they  got  after  me  and  that 


Virginia  man.  But  they  didn’t  get  ?ne.” 
Balaam  wagged  his  head  to  imply  this 
escape  was  due  to  his  own  superior  intel- 
ligence. The  Virginian  had  been  stupid, 
and  so  the  Indians  had  got  him.  4‘  And 
they  shot  your  horse,”  Balaam  continued. 

He  satisfied  Shorty's  curiosity  with  a 
story  that  could  never  be  contradicted, 
though  there  was  left  in  the  cowboy's 
brain  a misty  sense  of  something  unac- 
counted for. 

“Stop  and  get  some  dinner  with  the 
boys,”  concluded  Balaam.  He  did  not 
invite  Shorty  to  his  own  table  this  time, 
but  lie  felt  that  he  owed  the  youth  a meal 
for  the. lies  he  had  just  been  telling  him. 

Having  eaten,  Shorty  rode  away  in  low 
spirits  along  the  bleak  trail,  for  lie  had 
made  so  certain  of  once  more  owning 
Pedro,  his  friend  whom  he  had  taught 
to  shake  hands. 


THE  ENDING  OF  BARSTOW'S  NOVEL. 

BY  HELEN  CAMPBELL. 


YOU’D  better  go  to  the  Harkness 
Twins.  She  did  say  she  was  too 
old,  and  wouldn't  be  pestered  with  sum- 
mer ones,  any  way.  Maybe  you  can  talk 
her  over.  ’Tain’t  any  harm  to  try.  Go 
over  beyond  the  windmill,  out  on  the 
slieepwalk,  and  it's  a brown  bouse  some 
ways  on.  A good  mile  over,  I should  say. 
You  can’t  miss  it.  It's  the  Harkness 
Twins,  an’  if  she  ain't  in,  she’s  by  the 
shore  somewhere.” 

“It  must  be  the  Nantucket  version  of 
the  two-headed  girl,”  her  hearer  medi- 
tated, as  he  touched  his  hat  and  passed  on, 
a little  bewildered  at  the  speaker's  mix- 
ture of  singular  and  plural.  44  However, 
if  only  one  talks  at  once,  I shall  get  on. 
Another  day  with  those  chattering  idiots 
would  drive  me  out  of  my  senses.  I don't 
know  why  I stay  at  all,  but  it  won't  do  to 
give  up  without  one  more  trial.” 

Under  the  windmill  the  erect,  alert  fig- 
ure, clad  in  a brown  tweed  suit  which  ac- 
cented the  bright  blond  of  close-cut  hair 
and  beard,  turned  for  a moment,  and 
looked  down  to  the  curious  old  town  hud- 
dled below  it. 

44  A sea  side  resort  where  every  house  in 
it  has  turned  its  back  upon  the  sea,”  he 
said,  half  aloud.  “ Perhaps,  however,  if 
I had  lost  several  generations  of  ancestors 
by  shipwreck  I should  build  in  the  same 


way;  though,  come  to  think  of  it.  they 
began  this  way.  If  one  had  time  or  de- 
sire to  get  at  the  people,  their  architecture 
would  be  a secondary  matter,  but  the  real 
people,  it  appears,  lock  their  doors  till  the 
cloud  of  summer  boarders  is  overpast.  I 
don't  blame  them.” 

He  lingered  a little,  turning  to  the  old 
graveyard  close  at  hand,  the  long  grass 
on  the  graves  waving  in  the  light  wind 
from  the  sea,  and  paused  to  spell  out  a 
name  or  two  as  he  passed,  with  a mur- 
mured : 

**  II<*re  I lie,  when?  I lonirofl  to  be. 

Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea. 

And  the  hunter,  home  from  the  hill." 

The  narrow  path  zigzagged  across  the 
sheep  walk,  an  open  moor  where  grass 
was  less  plenty  than  sweet  fern  and  furze, 
witli  patches  of  moss,  and  here  and  there 
a tree  dwarfed  and  twisted  by  life  long 
combat  with  fierce  winds.  Beyond  rose 
the  only  dwelling  within  view,  brown  and 
low,  and  hugging  the  ground,  but  gen 
erous  in  its  proportions.  At  the  back, 
grape-vines  were  trained,  covering  the  en- 
tire end.  A gay  little  llower  garden  re- 
vealed itself  as  he  drew  nearer,  its  beds 
filled  with  hardy  and  high-colored  varie- 
ties; and  inside  a close  fence,  witli  a hedge 
at  the  north  to  keep  off  wind,  were  the 
beds  of  a vegetable  garden,  in  us  perfect 
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order  as  its  neighbor.  Over  all  rose  two 
gnarled  and  ancient  apple  trees,  a seat  be- 
tween them,  on  which  sat  a woman  with 
face  turned  to  the  sea.  At  the  sound  of 
steps  she  rose,  and  stood  with  hand  over 
her  eyes,  waiting  nearer  approach. 

“We  don't  take  any  one.  'Tisn't  any 
use  to  ask," she  said,  in  a peculiarly  gentle 
and  deliberate  voice,  the  direct  opposite  of 
the  high-pitched,  nervous  tones  that  had 
directed  him  there. 

“I'm  not  any;  I'm  one,”  the  young 
man  said,  removing  his  hat  as  lie  faced 
her,  “and  a very  easy  one  to  deal  with.  I 
have  no  friends  here,  and  do  not  intend  to 
have  any.  I can  help  myself  fairly  well, 
and  this  is  precisely  the  spot  I would 
choose  to  get  well  in.  There  is  room,  I 
know,  for  your  neighbor  there  below  the 
windmill  told  me  so.  She  also  told  me 
you  would  not  take  me.” 

The  old  lady  eyed  him  doubtfully,  her 
large  eyes  black  and  intense  under  the 
white  brows.  The  white  hair  waved  as 
if  youth  still  lingered  in  it,  and  was  part- 
ly concealed  by  a deep  crimson  silk  hand- 
kerchief tied  loosely  over  it.  The  face 
had  few  wrinkles,  yet  was  an  aged  one, 
but  the  figure  was  slender,  and  alive  in 
every  movement,  and  the  head  had  even 
a picturesque  quality — Italian,  if  such  a 
thing  could  be  in  Nantucket. 

The  two  stood  looking  at  each  other  se- 
riously. Evidently  she  was  not  fully  de- 
termined, and  now  Bars  tow  moved  for- 
ward. 

44 1 am  just  out  of  a sick-room,”  he  said. 
44 1 can't  stand  that  huddled-up  town.  I 
want  to  finish  my  book.  You  know  you 
are  going  to  take  me  in.” 

“So  it  seems,”  said  the  old  lady  at 
last,  with  another  keen  look,  and  the 
flicker  of  a smile  in  her  eyes.  44  There  is 
but  one  room  we  give  up,  and  that  be- 
longed to  one  who  came  like  yourself 
and  would  not  be  turned  away.  She 
came  year  by  year,  till  she  could  come  no 
more.  Some  of  her  things  are  in  there 
still,  for  she  chose  to  leave  them  there. 
Go  in  and  look,  and  if  you  like  it  you 
may  try  it.” 

Distrusting  his  own  good  fortune.  Bur- 
st ow  entered  at  the  broad  two-leaved  door, 
the  upper  part  of  which  was  swung  back, 
showing  the  wide  hall,  opening  at  the 
back  on  the  little  garden,  with  its  high- 
colored  flowers.  Tall  hollyhocks,  fiery 
red,  were  by  the  door.  There  were  crim- 
son curtains  at  the  windows. 


44  The  Harkness  Twins  has  an  eye  for 
color,”  Barstow  thought,  as  his  guide 
threw  open  a door  at  the  right  and  mo- 
tioned him  to  enter. 

“ It  is  exactly  what  I want.  A human 
being  with  sense  has  lived  in  it,”  lie  said, 
with  a comprehensive  glance.  44 1 will 
have  it.  But  now,  how  do  you  know 
that  I am  not  a burglar  in  disguise?” 

“ IIow  do  you  know  we  are  not  idiots?” 
said  the  Twins,  calmly.  44  If  what  you 
get  to  eat  does  not  suit  you,  you  can  go 
over  to  the  hotels,  you  know.” 

Barstow  had  taken  out  a card,  a little 
doubtful  if  old  eyes  could  read  it,  but 
there  was  no  appeal  to  glasses. 

“ 4 Alden  Barstow.'  " she  read,  with  a 
quick  glance  at  him.  44  Those  are  Cape 
names,  and  old  ones.  It  is  something  to 
live  up  to  them.” 

“ That  is  still  to  be  done,”  said  Barstow, 
witli  a slight  flush.  44  And  you  are  Miss 
Harkness  ?” 

“I  am  the  Harkness  Twins,”  she  said, 
gravely,  with  a sudden  keen  look  at  him. 
“People  call  me  Miss  Selina.” 

44  If  she  were  a lunatic  I should  not 
have  been  sent  here,”  Barstow  thought, 
but  he  had  started  as  she  spoke,  and  evad- 
ed her  look.  It  was  a delusion  of  some 
sort.  It  would  presently  explain  itself ; 
and  in  any  case  there  seemed  no  good  rea- 
son why  it  should  trouble  him.  He  laid 
down  his  hand-bag  and  sheaf  of  sticks 
and  umbrellas. 

44  Everything  is  at  the  hotel,”  he  said, 

44 and  I will  go  back  and  have  it  sent 
over.  It  was  abominably  close  and  shut 
up  over  there.  This  is  all  so  sweet  with 
the  smell  of  grass  and  the  sea  wind.” 

44  We  never  shut  up,”  said  the  Twins. 

44  Even  with  a fog  it  soon  dries  out.  We 
must  have  open  doors  and  windows.  We 
like  it  so.'’ 

“I  am  happy  that  you  do,”  Barstow 
said,  looking  about  once  more  as  he  turned 
to  go.  It  was  a square,  low-ceiled  room, 
across  which  ran  oaken  beams,  plainly 
shaped  by  the  axe,  and  it  had  the  high 
wooden  mantel  of  colonial  times. 

On  the  floor  was  a worn  but  unmis- 
takable Turkey  carpet.  Near  the  eastern 
window  stood  an  old-fashioned  secretary, 
and  a high  chest  of  drawers  was  opposite. 

A Franklin-stove  of  enormous  size  was 
set  in  the  chimney,  the  brasses  of  fender 
and  andirons  polished  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  The  high-posted  bed  had  crim- 
son hangings,  and  a deep  arm-chair  was 
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covered  with  the  same.  There  were  book- 
shelves, one  or  two  good  engravings,  and 
in  a panel  by  itself  a copy  of  the  “Winged 
Victory  ” of  the  Louvre,  the  swift-moving, 
most  noble  of  forms,  the  prophecy  of  all 
triumph  to  come.  Sensitive  as  be  had 
al  ways  been  to  atmospheres,  no  feeling 
of  any  former  proprietorship  of  the  room 
troubled  him.  The  quiet  was  perfect. 

“ I can  work  here/1  he  said,  with  deep 
satisfaction,  and  went  his  way  without 
further  hesitation. 

The  town  had  apparently  assembled  all 
its  forces  on  the  long  dock  to  meet  the 
incoming  boat.  Barstow  paid  his  bill, 
with  a momentary  recollection  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  the  Twins  had  mentioned 
terms  ; left  an  order  to  have  every- 
thing from  his  room  sent  over  to  the 
Harkness  place,  and  fled  before  the  re- 
turning crowd,  happy  that  he  had  a 
means  of  escape. 

It  was  delightful  to  unpack  and  ar- 
range his  belongings  in  the  ample  space, 
to  lay  out  his  papers,  and  feel  the  sense 
of  invitation  in  the  old  desk,  soon  to 
shape  itself  into  positive  and  happy  ac- 
tion. No  less  welcome  was  the  call  to 
supper,  served  in  a room  which  his 
knowledge  of  New  England  told  him 
was  winter  kitchen  and  summer  dining- 
room. The  shining  yellow  paint  of  the 
floor,  a braided  rug  here  and  there,  the 
great  chimney  filled  with  asparagus 
boughs,  the  high  wooden  rocking-chair 
with  cushion,  on  which  the  cat  lay 
curled,  were  all  part  of  the  picture  and 
its  peace.  He  ate  his  clam  fritters  with  a 
two-tined  fork,  but  the  cup  from  which 
he  drank  the  tea,  which  he  found  deli- 
cious, was  one  to  covet,  and  the  teaspoons, 
thin  and  old,  with  pointed  ends,  and 
twined  initials  almost  worn  away,  were 
treasures  for  the  relic-hunter.  His  blue- 
berries and  milk  were  in  a small  china 
bowl  on  which  delicate  sprays  of  flowers 
were  painted,  and  he  saw  that  the  Twins 
ate  her  supper  of  bread  and  milk  from 
one  like  it. 

“You  look  at  them  as  the  boarder  used 
to,”  she  said.  “As  if  vou  wanted  them. 

* t 

They’re  pretty  bowls.  We  couldn’t  have 
supper  from  anything  else  after  seventy 
years’  using  them,  and  they  were  mother’s 
before  us.” 

“ Are  you  sure  you  are  strong  enough 
for  all  the  care  and  trouble  I shall  be?” 
said.  Barstow,  suddenly.  He  was  watch- 
ful and  tender  of  all  women,  for  his  ino 


ther  bad  made  him  so,  and  it  occurred 
to  him  now  there  were  few  of  seventy 
who  could  undertake  such  a charge. 

“ We  like  it;  it  is  just  wliat  we  want,” 
she  said,  after  a moment,  in  which  si ic 
looked  at  him  with  a peculiarly  sweet, 
bright  smile,  and  then  turned  to  the  room 
at  the  back,  evidently  used  as  kitchen. 

“There  must  be  two  of  them,”  Barstow 
said,  as  lie  went  out  to  pace  for  a time  up 
and  down  the  blutl';  and  lie  added  later, 
as  be  returned  to  his  room,  “There  are 
two  of  them,”  for  a sound  of  subdued 
voices  came  from  the  room  across  the 
ball. 

For  a day  or  two  lie  watched  a little 
anxiously;  such  good  fortune  was  too 
much  beyond  expectation  to  last.  His 
meals,  simple  hut  always  perfectly  cooked 
and  served,  "were  ready  at  the  minute, 
and  the  Twins  watched  anxiously  till  his 
tastes  were  discovered.  He  was  aware 
that  she  studied  him  hardly  less  curiously 
than  he  her,  hut  it  was  soon  plain  that 
she  had  accepted  him.  Now  and  then 
she  questioned  him,  as  he  brought  up  a 
topic  lie  thought  would  interest  her,  and 
little  by  little  he  found  himself  talking 
with  a freedom  surprising  to  himself, 
since  reserve  was  a habit  of  years. 

Gradually,  hit  by  bit,  lie  told  her  his 
life— boyhood,  college,  as  a journalist  on 
a great  daily,  and  at  last  his  long-deferred 
desire  to  write  a novel.  It  could  not 
have  been  fulfilled  hut  for  the  fever  horn 
of  had  drainage  and  evil  conditions  of  the 
boarding-house  where  he  hud  lived  since 
his  mother’s  death,  two  years  before.  To 
all  of  it  she  listened  with  hardly  a ques- 
tion, but  always  with  an  eagerness  that 
was  itself  an  invitation  to  speech,  and 
now  and  then  the  rare  bright  smile  which 
made  the  old  face  beautiful. 

The  days  took  on  almost  at  once  a fixed 
routine.  He  wrote  till  the  dinner  at  one ; 
took  long  walks  or  rowed  in  the  after- 
noon, always  alone,  since  lie  preferred  to 
make  no  acquaintances,  and  no  chance 
ones  came  in  his  way.  Even  the  post- 
office  and  its  group  of  loungers  were  no 
temptation.  The  time  was  too  precious, 
and  as  strength  increased  he  gave  more 
and  more  to  the  hook,  compelling  himself, 
however,  to  keep  within  fixed  limits.  He 
heard  neither  comment  on  his  life  nor 
further  word  as  to  the  Harkness  Twins. 
At  times  he  heard  subdued  voices,  hut 
never  step  or  other  sound  indicating  oi  lier 
life  in  the  old  house  than  theirs.  He  had 
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ceased  to  say  to  himself  “the  Twins.”  It 
seemed  a trifle  derogatory,  and  lie  resent- 
ed almost  any  thought  that  the  life  lived 
here  was  known  to  the  people  as  “teclied.” 
But  with  the  always  recurring  plural  he 
wondered  what  in  her  own  mind  was  its 
basis,  and  if  she  would  in  time  give  her 
own  solution. 

“ Tell  us  this  or  that,”  she  said,  and  he 
told  with  an  involuntary  look  toward  the 
door,  as  if  an  invisible  auditor  were  be- 
hind it.  It  was  singular,  as  he  thought 
of  it,  how  much  he  told  and  how  little 
she  returned.  He  strayed  often  into  her 
sitting-room,  the  counterpart  of  his  own 
across  the  hall,  but  with  corner  cupboards 
and  spindle-legged  chairs  and  tables.  A 
rose-jar  stood  on  one  in  the  corner,  and 
there  were  strange  spoils  from  over  seas, 
as  is  the  manner  of  Nantucket  houses. 

He  opened  the  red-lined  doors  of  the 
tall  secretary  one  day  and  looked  over 
the  books — only  a hundred  or  two,  but  all 
classics,  save  a few  volumes  of  theology 
— and  turned  over  the  pages  of  Jonathan 
Edwards'  Sennons , opening  by  chance 
at  a lurid  passage  on  hell,  which  he 
read  aloud  with  a shudder,  followed  by  a 
laugh. 

“ How  the  old  fellow  would  enjoy  friz- 
zling such  a one  as  this!”  he  said,  his 
quick  eye  noting  a worn  copy  of  Sin  nett's 
Esoteric  Buddhism  at  one  side.  He  had 
taken  it  up  with  a momentary  wonder  as 
to  which  of  the  Twins  could  have  taken 
to  theosophy. 

Miss  Selina  stirred  uneasily,  then  fixed 
her  deep  shining  eyes  upon  him.  “The 
truth  lies  between  them,  perhaps,”  she 
said.  “We  do  not  know.  But  for  the 
book  in  your  hand,  while  I doubt  some 
things,  part  at  least  is  true.” 

“ Which  part?”  Barstow  asked,  lightly. 

“ Reincarnation.” 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  earnestly. 
“ Do  you  really  believe  it?”  he  asked. 
“You  Nantucket  people,  I know,  have 
thought  your  own  thoughts  in  your  own 
way  from  the  beginning,  but  this  seems 
to  me  going  backward  rather  than  for- 
ward. Reincarnation  is  to  me  the  imper- 
fect thought  of  an  imperfect  revelation. 
It  is  the  later  one,  if  you  believe  it,  that 
,has  so  much  more  comfort.” 

“I  do  not  find  it  so,”  the  old  lady  said. 
“ You  don't  understand.  You  might  not, 
even  if  I told  you  the  whole.” 

“ Tell  me,”  Barstow  said,  sitting  down 
in  the  great  arm-chair,  and  looking  at  her 


with  the  sense  of  mystery  she  always  in- 
spired. 

“If  flesh  were  all,  they  would  have  a 
right  to  laugh.  You  would,”  she  said, 
slowly.  “ I know  well  enough  what  folks 
say.  I'm  4 teched  that  is  the  word  ; and 
even  the  ones  I care  most  for  haven't  one 
for  me  but  4 Poor  Selina!'  Poor  Selina 
it  was  once,  sure  enough,  but  not  now.” 
She  paused  and  looked  at  him  doubtfully, 
then  went  on:  “You  are  wise  enough 
to  know — you  must  know  that  there  are 
many  things  far  beyond  mortal  under- 
standing. I do  not  understand,  but  I 
know.  I live  my  life,  and  hers  too.  There 
is  a twist  there;  the  real  believers  would 
say  it  was  not  their  thought  of  reincarna- 
tion, but  it  is  of  the  same  nature.  Shall 
I tell  you  r” 

“ If  you  will,”  Barstow  said,  gently. 
It  struck  him  now,  as  he  looked  at  her 
closely,  that  she  was  thinner  than  when 
he  came,  and  her  eyes,  always  bright,  were 
luminous,  as  if  light  burned  within. 

“We  were  Quakers  from  the  begin- 
ning,” she  said,  in  her  quiet,  deliberate 
voice.  “My  grandfather  was  a Quaker 
driven  out  of  Boston,  and  coming  1101*0 
with  others  to  be  free  from  persecution, 
and  he  brought  up  his  children  at  the 
strictest.  You  know,  maybe,  what  that  is. 
But  my  mother,  the  youngest  and  the  light- 
of  his  eyes,  did  what  turned  him  and  the 
meeting  against  her.  She  fell  in  love 
with  and  married  the  Italian  mate  of  a 
vessel  wrecked  off  shore.  My  grandfather 
himself  brought  him  in  for  dead,  and  took 
him  to  his  own  home,  witli  others;  and 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  he  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  my  mother — eyes  like  an  an- 
gel's in  heaven  to  the  day  of  her  death. 
You  can  make  the  story  for  yourself.  He 
worshipped  her.  He  was  not  a common 
sailor.  He  had  education,  and  knew  a 
little  English.  He  tried  to  persuade  my 
grandfather.  When  lie  found  that  the 
rocks  themselves  were  not  so  immovable, 
lie  with  her  boarded  a coaster  on  the  way 
to  Boston,  and  there  they  were  married. 
You  wonder  at  the  name.  That  is  because 
he  was  in  part  English,  his  father  having 
married  an  Italian  wife. 

“For  a year  they  lived  there,  lie  always 
planning  to  take  her  home  and  show  her 
to  his  people.  Then  he  died  suddenly  in 
cholera-time,  and  we  were  horn  a week 
afterward.  Then  Grandmother  Gardiner 
came.  She  was  quiet  and  meek,  but  with  a 
will  of  her  own  when  it  must  be  for  right ; 
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and  slie  took  us  all  back  to  the  island,  and 
set  us  down  in  her  own  house  that  her 
father  had  left  her — this  house  that  he 
built  himself— and  here  we  grew  up. 

“ My  mother  held  to  the  old  faith.  She 
was  a natural  Quaker,  and  staid  so  even 
after  she  was  read  out  of  meeting.  I 
hated  it  when  I understood.  Angelina, 
my  twin,  never  walked.  There  was  a 
twist  somewhere,  and  no  power  to  hold 
herself  up,  and  no  doctor  on  earth  could 
mend  it.  * She  lived  sixty-five  years,  al- 
ways on  her  back,  and,  with  all  her  pa- 
tience, never  reconciled  to  it.  All  the 
warm  Southern  blood  had  gone  to  her. 
She  would  have  danced  and  sung,  but 
there  she  had  to  lie.  She  loved  this  world. 
She  read  things,  and  lived  them,  and  talk- 
ed them  out  to  me. 

“ ‘ Heaven  is  good,’  she  said,  ‘but  I 
have  been  defrauded  of  my  life  here.  I 
want  to  know  what  earth  is  like.  I want 
to  do  work  with  my  own  hands.  To  dig 
in  the  garden — go  about  the  house.  I 
want  to  live  all  the  every-day  things  I 
have  never  had.’ 

“ My  mother  cried  over  her  this- worldli- 
ness. We  had  a Spiritualist  cousin  that 
used  to  come  over  from  the  Vineyard,  and 
she  would  say,  ‘You’ll  be  earth-bound, 
Angelina  Harkness,  sure  as  fate!’  And 
Angelina  always  said:  ‘I  don’t  care  if  I 
am.  I’ve  got  to  get  my  education  some- 
how.’ 

“At  last  Miss  Norton  came— the  boarder 
who  had  your  room  so  long,  with  books 
and  papers  and  new  thoughts  of  all  kinds. 
Angelina  knew  all  the  old  ones,  for  every- 
body came  to  see  her.  They  read  this 
Esoteric  Buddhism  together,  and  talked 
it  over  and  over,  and  the  more  they  talked 
the  more  there  seemed  to  say.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  mother  died,  and  Angelina 
grew  more  and  more  like  a shadow,  and 
we  all  knew  she  couldn’t  last  long. 

“One  night  she  called  me  deep  in  the 
night;  for  I slept  in  mother’s  room,  next 
hers,  with  the  door  always  open  between. 

4 I’ve  always  wished  I could  be  you,  Se- 
lina,’ she  said.  4 So  strong  and  quick  and 
ready  for  anything.  Now,  if  reincarna- 
tion is  true,  I shall  ask  God  to  let  me  come 
back  and  be  you  till  your  own  time  comes. 
That  can’t  be  very  long,  you  know. 
Would  you  be  willing,  Selina?’ 

44  It  flashed  over  me  that  if  such  a thing 
could  be  she  would  know  all  my  mind, 
and  there  was  one  thing  I had  always 
kept  from  her— the  sailor  that  wanted 


me,  and  that  I might  have  married,  but 
hadn’t,  because  of  her  and  mother,  who  was 
always  weakly  and  suffering.  She  looked 
at  me  a moment  with  the  same  eyes  my 
mother  had,  and  then  she  said  : 4 1 know 
it  all,  Selina.  I guessed  it  all  long  ago, 
when  it  was  too  late.  There  isn’t  much 
to  hide.  You  needn't  be  afraid.  Per- 
haps you  won’t  even  know  it  if  I can 
come  back,  for  I don’t  want  to  hinder 
your  soul,  anyway.  Will  you  promise  - 
mef 

“ 4 Wait  till  the  time  comes,’  I said  to 
her,  for  it  dazed  me  to  think  of  such  a 
thing;  and  she  was  still,  and  said  no  more 
then. 

“She  failed  fast.  In  a week  the  doc- 
tor said  she  might  go  at  any  time,  and  I 
watched.  At  last  one  evening,  lying  there 
peacefully  looking  out  to  the  sky,  ced 
with  sunset,  slie  put  out  her  hands  quick 
to  me.  4 It’s  coming,  ’ she  said.  ‘ Promise.’ 

“ I looked  at  her,  and  knew  she  was  go- 
ing. 4 If  the  Lord  wills,  you  shall,’  I 
said;  and  slie  smiled  at  me,  and  put  up 
her  lips,  and  as  I kissed  her  she  was  gone. 
Her  lips  were  warm.  It  seemed  a kiss 
for  life,  not  for  death,  but  there  she  lay 
dead. 

“We  laid  her  out;  for  my  cousin  had 
come  over;  but  I did  not  seem  to  need 
her  or  any  one,  or  even  feel  that  Ange- 
lina was  away.  Folks  looked  at  me,  and 
I heard  them  say  that  I took  after  my 
grandfather,  and  didn't  mind  much. 

“We  buried  her  there  on  the  hill.  She 
seemed  to  me  looking  on  all  the  time,  and 
she  went  home  with  me.  Sarah  wanted 
to  stay  wijh  me;  but  I said  4 no,’  and  she 
went  back  to  the  Vineyard,  telling  me  to 
send  for  her  if  I wanted  her.  It  was  May 
then,  and  Miss  Norton,  the  boarder,  came 
every  June  till  October;  but  I knew, 
whether  she  or  anybody  else  came,  I 
should  not  be  lonesome.  I never  have 
been.” 

She  paused  a moment,  and  looked  at 
Barstow. 

“ Don’t  laugh,”  she  said.  44 1 couldn't 
bear  to  have  you.  Angelina  never  did 
go  away,  or,  if  she  did,  things  work  swift- 
ly over  there.  It  must  be  that  a day  is 
as  a thousand  years,  and  a deal  is  done  in 
one  of  our  minutes.  At  first  I couldn't 
believe  it.  I found  myself  doing  the 
things  Angelina  had  always  talked  about. 
She  loved  flowers  and  bright  things.  She 
always  had  them  about  her  if  she  could. 
Miss  Norton  brought  her  bright  ribbons 
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and  silk  handkerchiefs,  that  she  used  to 
twist  round  her  neck  or  tie  under  her 
chin.  I liked  Quaker  colors  : but  she 
said : 4 We  have  been  steeped  in  grays  and 
browns  since  our  first  breath.  Let  me 
have  all  the  color  I can  get  for  a little 
while.’ 

“How  do  I know?  I cannot  tell.  I 
only  know  that  in  these  five  years  she 
has  been  in  me  and  part  of  me,  yet  al- 
ways herself.  She  talks  with  me  as  we 
go;  and  often  she  says:  4 \rou  have  al- 
ways had  to  live  for  two,  Selina,  poor 
girl!  Now,  when  you  are  through,  we 
shall  be  quite  free  together,  and  we  shall 
see  all  we  have  wished.  I will  not  see  it 
or  know  it  much  till  I can  have  you  too.’ 

“At  last  I was  certain  there  was  no 
mistake.  She  was  here  herself,  her  own 
mind,  and  I was  thinking  her  wonderful 
thoughts,  such  as  never  came  to  me  be- 
fore. Then  I told  one  or  two.  I had  to 
tell  the  truth.  I myself  was  still  the 
Harkness  Twins.  But  they  all  laughed, 
or  looked  at  me  in  a way  I understood. 
They  all  say  the  same  thing,  but  it  makes 
little  difference.  I had  always  had  to  be 
close  at  home,  and  I do  without  friends, 
because  I am  never  alone.  They  told 
you  I was  4 teched,’  and  so  I tell  you  the 
thing  as  it  is.  It  grows  stronger.  I feel 
Angelina’s  laugh  ; for  she  always  laughed, 
and  I seldom  did.  I read  with  her  eyes 
as  well  as  my  own,  and  wTait  for  her 
thought  about  it,  and  it  comes.  Yet  I 
am  always  myself.  That  is  the  mystery. 
I have  never  been  stronger  or  more  ready 
to  work,  but  in  everything  it  is  her  hands 
and  feet  that  seem  never  to  tire.  I am 
living  a double  life,  and  perhaps  because 
of  this  it  will  end  more  quickly  than  1 
think.  Now  you  know  how  it  is,  and 
that  is  enough.” 

44  Mad,  certainly,”  Barstow  said,  as  she 
left  him  for  some  household  task;  but 
when  he  returned  to  his  room  he  found 
himself  asking  why  it  should  be  impossi- 
ble. “All  life  is  a mystery,”  he  thought. 
“This  is  no  more  inexplicable  or  con- 
founding than  all  the  rest.” 

From  this  time  he  watched  her  with 
always  deepening  interest.  He  had  noted 
already  that  she  often  gave  two  opinions 
on  a matter — sometimes  identical  save  for 
different  phrasing,  sometimes  entirely  op- 
posed. Now,  as  she?  talked  with  him 
with  the  freedom  born  of  her  confidence, 
he  had  the  distinct  sense  of  dealing  with 
two  intelligences— one  of  them  her  own 


distinct  serious  personality;  the  other,  by 
turns  keen  and  subtle,  playful  and  tender, 
full  of  suggestiveness,  at  which  he  caugiit 
with  delight,  many  a bit  fitting  into  the 
tissue  of  his  work. 

44  Perhaps  I am  getting  a trifle  4 teched  ’ 
also,”  lie  sometimes  thought.  44 It  is  a 
little  uncanny,  or  easily  might  be,  living 
here  alone  in  this  fashion.  The  strangest 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  seems  so  natural.” 

“ Y o u do  so  many  things  for  me,  I 
wonder  if  you  will  do  one  thing  more/' 
she  said  to  him  one  evening,  as  he  sat 
lazily  watching  the  climbing  flame  of 
the  drift-wood  fire.  44  Angelina  always 
wanted  to  see  a book  grow.  She  used  to 
wonder  just  how  a great  writer  felt.  It 
was  like  having  two  worlds  to  live  in.  I 
wish — if  you  are  willing — you  would  read 
us  your  novel.” 

4,If  you  think  you  can  stand  it  you 
shall  have  every  word,”  Barstow  said. 

44  You  will  discover  stolen  bits  here  and 
there,  but  you  will  not  mind.  I used  to 
read  my  work  to  my  mother,  but  I have 
never  had  any  other  critic.  She  was  a 
severe  one,  and  never  spared  me.” 

He  brought  in  the  first  chapters,  fin- 
ished before  his  coming,  and  from  that 
time  on  read  to  her  one  or  more  each 
evening,  talking  over  passages  where  he 
had  hesitated  and  felt  uncertain,  and  find- 
ing her  suggestions  the  key-note  to  rear- 
rangement and  a fresher  form.  A fort- 
night more  and  the  work  would  end. 
The  feverish  anxiety  and  unrest  that  in 
the  earlier  days  had  tormented  him  as  he 
wrote  had  ceased.  He  worked  with  de- 
light. The  book  had  a living  message. 

When  the  hour  came  that  he  wrote  the 
final  words,  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as 
he  laid  down  the  pen,  and  a strange  sense 
of  solemn  gladness,  as  if  this  ending  were 
but  the  beginning  of  something  better.  He 
bowed  his  head  on  the  pages  before  him, 
and  for  a time  sat  silent;  then  rose  and 
went  with  them  across  the  hall. 

Miss  Selina  sat  hv  the  window,  an  un- 
opened book  in  her  lap,  and,  as  he  entered, 
seemed  to  rouse  herself  as  from  a dream. 

“This  is  the  end  of  it  all,”  he  said. 

She  turned  to  him  quickly  with  the 
bright  smile  that  had  grown  more  and 
more  frequent. 

44  You  are  good  to  bring  it  to  us.”  she 
said,  and  moved  her  chair  slightly,  in  or- 
der to  face  him. 

44 Ah,  that  is  wonderful!”  she  said. 
“Read  it  once  more — will  you  not?” 
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Barstow  looked  up'  as  she  spoke,  and 
thought  he  had  never  seen  an  old  face 
more  beautiful  or  more  alive  with  deep 
spiritual  quality.  She  had  laid  her  head 
back  against  the  cushion  of  her  chair,  and 
the  fading  light  fell  softly  on  her  white 
hair.  As  he  read  on,  the  same  solemn 
gladness  seemed  to  rise  and  overflow  in 
himself  and  in  the  air  about  him,  till  the 
final  words  came  and  he  sat  silent. 

“That  is  a real  book.  It  is  true, ’’she 
said,  softly.  “I  shall  always  be  glad  you 
finished  it  here.  It— is — a — beautiful — 
ending.” 


The  words  came  with  a pause  between 
each.  She  sighed,  then  sat  quiet.  Bar- 
stow  had  turned  away  too  moved  to  speak, 
and  there  was  a long  silence. 

He  rose  at  last  and  went  toward  her. 
“I  think  it  could  not  have  been  done  any- 
where else,”  he  said.  “You  have  been 
very  good  to  me.  How  shall  I thank 
you  ?” 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  looked  with 
quick  alarm  into  her  face.  It  was  smil- 
ing still,  but  he  saw  that  her  eyes  had  no 
more  vision  for  this  side  the  veil,  for  they 
rested  already  on  what  may  lie  beyond  it. 
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I. 

WHERE  is  the  Wandering  Jew  now? 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  an  abiding  legend.  He 
has  been  seen  by  romancers  and  poets 
from  time  to  time  for  nearly  nineteen 
hundred  years.  His  existence  has  so  im- 
pressed the  popular  mind  that  peasants 
and  common  people  of  many  countries 
believe  in  him,  though  they  may  not  have 
seen  him.  One  of  the  modern  notions  is 
that  he  may  have  various  incarnations, 
and  thus  perpetuate  his  identity.  An- 
other conception  is  that  he  attains,  over 
and  over  again,  a great  age,  and  then  falls 
into  a trance  and  recovers  his  youth  in 
appearance,  and  the  vigor  and  power  that 
he  had  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  upon 
the  very  day  in  Jerusalem  when  Christ, 
on  his  way  to  Golgotha,  was  reviled  by 
him,  and  turned  and  said,  “Tarry  thou 
till  I come.”  Therefore  he  is  condemned 
to  live  and  to  wander  over  the  world  un- 
til the  Second  Coming.  Old  age  and  fee- 
bleness bring  him  no  nearer  the  longed- 
for  death;  and  the  faculty  of  memory, 
which  is  his  scourge,  never  leaves  him. 
Besides  the  burden  of  his  guilt  and  pen- 
alty, he  carries  with  him  the  awful  record 
of  history — that  is  to  say.  not  only  the 
woes  of  a particular  generation,  but  of  all 
generations  since  the  crucifixion.  He 
most  frequently  figures  as  a very  aged 
and  worn  pilgrim,  with  long  white  beard 
and  keen  hungry  eyes,  never  resting,  and 
carrying  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  de- 
spite himself,  calamity.  Never  permitted 
to  rest,  he  moves  through  deserts,  steppes, 


and  wildernesses,  and  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom  and  city  to  city,  the  terror  of 
nations,  the  precursor  of  plagues  and  de- 
vastating epidemics.  He  cannot  tarry, 
and  he  cannot  spare.  The  solace  of  hu- 
man attachments  is  denied  him, for  he  out- 
lives them  all,  and  can  set  his  heart  on 
nothing  as  enduring  as  himself.  Several 
hundred  times  he  has  outlived  himself, 
but  he  cannot  escape  himself. 

This  is  the  conception  of  hirn  made 
popular  by  Eugene  Sue:  a vast  shadowy 
figure  menacing  Europe,  as  if  he  were 
the  embodiment  of  the  perpetual  threat 
of  cholera  from  the  Ganges  or  from 
Mecca,  and  pestilence  is  always  coinci- 
dent with  his  arrival  in  any  city.  Pow- 
erful he  is  from  his  fabulous  wealth  and 
his  store  of  experience,  and  always  to  be 
dreaded.  One  of  the  latest  glimpses  of 
him — and  it  is  somewhat  apocryphal— was 
had  near  Munich,  when  he  made  a jour- 
ney across  Europe  over  half  a century 
ago.  Owing  to  the  prejudice  against 
him — that  he  brought  pestilence  to  any 
city  he  entered— he  was  not  permitted  to 
go  into  Munich  proper,  and  lie  spent  the 
night  in  the  suburb  of  Au,  near  the  Auer 
Kirche,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isar. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  slept  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  the  morning  went  his  way 
southward.  The  church-yard  has  a noted 
and  large  crucifix,  and  what  makes  his 
tarrying  there  memorable  is  the  tradition 
that  he  was  greatly  struck  with  this  fig- 
ure of  Christ,  and  declared  it  to  be  the 
best  likeness  he  had  ever  seen  l Such  au- 
thority as  this  gave  to  those  who  heal'd 
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him  great  value  to  this  image  as  an  au- 
thentic portrait. 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  lie  has 
taken  many  forms,  and  that  he  does  not 
always  appear  as  Ahasuerus,  the  plague- 
bringer,  or  the  weary  wanderer.  He  may 
have  been,  more  than  once,  a historical 
character  of  note,  appearing  to  be  born 
and  to  die  in  a certain  time,  after  doing 
more  or  less  good  and  evil  in  the  world. 
This  is  an  interesting  supposition,  and 
would  account  for  the  eccentricities  and 
antics  of  many  so-called  heroes  and  great 
men.  And  it  is  an  uncanny  suggestion 
also,  for  it  gives  point  to  the  inquiry, 
where  is  the  Wandering  Jew  now?  and 
makes  it  uncertain  whether  he  is  not  at 
this  hour  masquerading  under  some  well- 
known  personality.  Of  course  names 
cannot  be  called,  either  of  those  in  Par- 
liament or  in  Congress,  either  of  politi- 
cians or  plutocrats  or  reformers  or  cranks; 
for  to  direct  attention  to  any  man  "who 
might  be  Ahasuerus,  or  who  acts  like  the 
Wandering  Jew,  might  be  unjust.  Every 
intelligent  reader  can  select  his  man.  But 
it  will  be  difficult  to  agree  upon  him,  un- 
less he  makes  a very  positive  demonstra- 
tion. There  is  so  much  mischief  and  so 
much  good  that  Ahasuerus  might  well  he 
responsible  for,  and  the  cholera  and  the 
silver  lunacy  appear  simultaneously  in  so 
many  places,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
who  the  Jew  is  or  where  he  is. 

II 

One  of  the  most  striking,  and  we  might 
say  modern  appearances  of  the  Wander- 
ing Jew — though  it  is  not  recent— is  as 
The  Prince  of  India , in  Mr.  Lew.  Wal- 
lace's most  interesting  romance  of  that 
title.  That  was  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  temporal  power  of  the  East- 
ern or  Greek  Church,  when  Mohammed 
II.  rode  his  horse  into  Santa  Sophia.  How 
directly  Ahasuerus  contributed  to  the  fall 
of  Constantinople  may  be  a matter  of 
historic  doubt,  but  it  seems  certain  that  if 
his  plan  of  religious  unity  had  been  ac- 
cepted, war  among  religious  sects  would 
have  ceased,  and  that  catastrophe  would 
have  been  impossible.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  Constantinople  would  not  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems  if 
the  fanatics  of  that  city  had  not  defeated 
the  efforts  to  bring  about  concord  between 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  for  the 
opportunity  would  not  have  been  offered 


for  the  Jew  to  revenge  himself  by  the  aid  of 
Mohammed  II.  It  is,  however,  this  effort 
of  Ahasuerus  to  bring  about  religious 
unity  upon  the  simple  basis  of  belief  in 
God  that  gives  the  Jew's  appearance  at 
that  time  a modern  aspect,  and  contributes 
the  most  powerful  and  enduring  feature 
to  Mr.  Wallace's  romance.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  Jew,  having  all  time  to 
work  in,  would  relinquish  his  project,  or 
cease  to  try  to  bring  about  a kind  of  con- 
cord in  the  world,  so  that  the  sects  pro- 
fessing religion  of  any  kind  should  direct 
their  energies  not  so  much  against  each 
other  as  against  the  common  enemy  of 
mankind.  This  conception  of  the  Wan- 
dering Jew's  purpose  has  led  many  to 
suspect  that  he  was  the  unknown  prompt- 
er of  the  recent  Congress  of  Religions  at 
the  Chicago  Fair.  The  attendance  upon 
that  platform  of  so  many  strong  and  ac- 
credited representatives  of  diverse  and  al- 
most hostile  faiths  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  suggests  either  a widespread 
and  earnest  hope  of  truce,  if  not  of  con- 
cord, or  the  work  of  an  emissary  with  the 
wealth  and  leisure  and  travelling  power 
of  the  Wandering  Jew.  No  one  else 
would  have  been  able  to  visit  so  many 
widely  separated  places  in  the  time  given, 
and  to  whisper  convincing  reasons  into 
the  ears  of  so  many  men,  who  have  no 
doubt  that  they  are  the  sole  depositaries  of 
the  true  faith,  why  they  should  journey 
to  Chicago.  It  is  possible  that  the  ad- 
vertising committee  of  the  fair  might 
have  secured  a similar  “ exhibition  ” of 
all  religions,  but  that  would  have  had  a 
competitive  character,  and  not  the  spirit 
that  was  said  to  animate  the  congress, 
which  had  in  it  something  of  surrender 
as  well  as  competition. 

There  is  a still  more  interesting  ques- 
tion. If  the  Wandering  Jew  was  the 
originator  of  this  congress,  was  he  there? 
Was  he  there  as  one  of  the  dignitaries 
who  spoke  from  the  platform,  in  Oriental 
or  in  Western  dress,  or  was  he  one  of  the 
spectators  in  the  benches,  say  with  long 
hair  and  gleaming  eyes  and  emaciated 
frame,  who  vigorously  applauded  every 
concession  and  every  tentative  abandon- 
ment of  individual  faith  ? If  he  was  there, 
as  seems  probable,  this  appearance  as  a 
mystifying  character  must  be  regarded  as 
his  greatest  triumph,  for  lie  lias  evaded 
the  scent  of  the  modern  reporter. 

If  the  W an  dering  Jew  was  the  origina- 
tor of  this  congress,  we  have  an  idea  of 
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his  character  much  more  agreeable  than 
the  former  conception  of  him  as  a malev- 
olent being  at  odds  with  life.  And  when 
we  think  of  it,  it  is  natural  that  a man’s 
ideas  should  change  with  nearly  two 
thousand  years’  experience  of  this  world. 
We  should  have  small  respect  for  him  if 
they  did  not.  And  who  is  better  quali- 
fied than  the  Wandering  Jew,  who  has 
seen  all  the  religious  wars  of  our  era,  and 
taken  part  doubtless  in  many  of  them, 
who  may  have  been  present  at  all  the 
hostile  councils,  and  witnessed  all  the 
dreadful  persecutions,  the  banishments, 
the  scourgings,  the  executions  by  (ire  and 
axe,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  has  grown 
sick  at  heart  at  seeing  Christians  fight 
Christians  when  they  had  leisure  from 
fighting  other  religious  sects  to  do  so — 
who,  we  say,  is  better  qualified  than  he  to 
suggest  a movement  that  may  tend  to  les- 
sen brutal  strife  among  men,  and  bring 
them  at  least  to  a recognition  of  their  com- 
mon humanity?  And  though  all  the  doc- 
tors of  theology  and  the  captains  of  hostile 
camps  may  rage  against  the  Wanderer 
and  the  congress,  it  will,  we  think,  plead 
for  a mitigation  of  his  awful  curse  that 
he  has  tried  to  bring  in,  even  for  a day, 
what  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  a 
Truce  of  God. 

III. 

In  this  era  of  truce  on  the  waters,  when 
the  navies  of  the  world  meet  only  for  com- 
petitive reviews,  why  should  that  virile 
adjunct  of  the  sea  power  of  Great  Britain, 
who  fires  his  salutes  and  throws  his  Greek 
Fire  “At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship”  in  Long- 
man's Magazine , stir  up  non-combatants 
by  attempting  to  use  “Americanisms”? 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  justly  admired  for 
his  good  English.  Doubtless  he  could  use 
“ Britishisms  ” if  he  chose,  but  he  almost 
neyer  does.  Why,  therefore,  should  he 
attempt  the  unfamiliar  and  more  difficult 
“Americanisms’’?  And  yet  he  wrote  re- 
cently, speaking  of  what  our  Congress  in 
1778  called  “the  language  of  the  United 
States,”  as  follows,  to  wit:  “ But  must  our 
statesmen  address  the  President,  say,  * in 
the  language  of  the  United  States  ’?  They 
would  irritate  him  a good  deal  if  they 
called  him  ‘old  lioss,’  and  asked  him  if 
4 he  felt  like  brandy  and  water,’ or  told 
him  that  he  had  the  * inner  tracks’  about 
the  seals.”  No,  we  should  not  advise  the 
English  statesmen  to  use  that  language 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Slates, 
however  it  might  relieve  their  feelings 


for  the  moment  to  drop  into  slang,  not 
because  it  would  irritate  the  President, 
but  because  such  a discourtesy  would  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  the  statesmen.  Nor 
should  we  advise  an  American  statesman 
to  attempt  a “Britishism,”  and  address 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Em- 
press of  India  as  “ The  Widow,”  and  say 
to  her,  “I  ‘expect’  you  look  ‘seedy.’” 
If  an  English  statesman,  instructed  in 
American  ways  and  courtesies  “At  t lie 
Sign  of  the  Ship,”  called  the  President 
“old  boss,”  he  might  be  understood,  al- 
though he  would  not  be  respected;  but  if 
he  told  him  that  he  “had  the  ‘inner 
tracks’  about  the  seals,"  lie  would  he 
neither  understood  nor  respected.  To  use 
the  word  “tracks”  about  the  seals  might 
be  misleading  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
animal.  But  if  the  statesman,  in  a spirit 
of  concession  to  a foreign  tongue,  told  the 
President  that  “ he  had  the  k inside  track  ’ 
about  the  seals,”  this  diplomatic  jocularity 
would  doubtless  be  forgiven,  and  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  international  corre- 
spondence. And  the  statesman  would  owe 
his  safety  from  ridicule  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  not  learned  his  “Americanisms” 
at  “the  Sign  of  the  Ship.” 

IV. 

If  one  were  to  say  that  the  greater  part 
of  what  is  called  hook  illustration  lacks 
originality,  lie  might  he  misunderstood. 
What!  it  might  be  asked,  is  it  not  the 
business  of  the  artist  to  “illustrate"  the 
text  of  the  author— that  is,  to  reproduce 
in  visible  form,  in  pictures,  the  characters 
and  scenes  that  the  author  has  described? 
No,  it  is  not — that  is,  in  case  of  works  of 
the  imagination,  in  stories  and  novels. 
The  arts  of  writing  and  of  drawing  are 
kindred,  and,  it  may  be  allowed,  are  of 
equal  dignity;  but  they  are  independent, 
and  neither  can  invade  the  province  of 
the  other  without  loss.  If  the  artist  can 
add  nothing  to  the  text,  his  interference  is 
useless,  and  usually  an  impertinence. 

There  are,  of  course,  illustrations  not 
concerning  works  of  the  imagination, 
and  not  requiring  imagination,  that  are 
not  in  this  category.  These  are  in  hooks 
of  travel,  biography,  history,  science,  in- 
ventions, and  the  newspaper  articles  de- 
scriptive of  daily  life  and  events  and 
scenes  and  local ities — that  is  to  say,  por- 
traits and  represen  tit  ions  of  tilings  that 
actually  exist.  These  add  something  to 
the  text,  and  are  not  in  rivalry  with  it, 
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however  artistic  they  may  be.  It  is  in 
attempting  to  illustrate  imaginative  con- 
ceptions of  the  author  that  the  danger 
lies.  And  it  is  of  two  sorts.  The  artist 
may  be  so  much  stronger  than  the  author 
that  he  may  substitute  his  own  concep- 
tion for  that  of  the  text,  either  as  to  a 
character  or  a scene,  and  thus  pervert  the 
author's  idea  by  giving  undue  prominence 
to  one  conception  and  belittling  another. 
It  sometimes  happens  in  the  illustration 
of  fiction  that  the  reader's  sole  idea  of  the 
personality  of  a character  may  be  taken 
from  the  picture.  Occasionally  this  is 
fortunate,  when  the  artist  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  carried  out  to  perfection 
the  hint  of  the  author,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pickwick  and  Don  Quixote;  but  we  can 
never  be  absolutely  sure  that  it  was  the 
idea  of  the  author.  The  more  common 
danger,  however,  is  that  the  subject  will 
be  altogether  misrepresented,  either  vul- 
garized by  the  incompetence  of  the  artist, 
who  lowers  the  tone  of  the  text,  or  mis- 
conceived, owing  to  the  inattention  of  the 
artist,  vyho  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
catch  the  author's  spirit  or  to  understand 
what  he  means.  This  blundering  kind 
of  illustration  often  fixes  the  eye  of  the 
reader  on  a phrase  (which  caught  the 
artist’s  eye)  or  an  incident  or  a person 
which  was  of  the  least  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a rule  that  no  artist 
is  competent  to  illustrate  a work  which 
he  has  not  thoroughly  studied,  and  the 
spirit  and  idea  of  which  he  does  not  clear- 
ly comprehend. 

And  even  then  he  should  illustrate  it 
in  its  spirit,  and  not  literally.  That  is  to 
say,  one  art  should  not  try  to  copy  another. 
Every  intelligent  reader  forms  an  idea  of 
the  characters  and  scenes  in  a work  of  fic- 
tion. No  two  persons  get  from  the  book 
exactly  the  same  picture  in  the  mind,  and 
perhaps  no  one  gets  exactly  the  pictifre 
that  was  in  the  author's  mind,  but  each 
for  himself  has  a satisfying  image.  Now 
the  artist  attempts  to  substitute  his  pic- 
tures for  the  author's,  and  also  for  those 
raised  in  the  minds  of  various  readers. 
In  most  cases  this  is  a predestined  failure. 
The  author  feels  that  he  has  been  misrep- 
resented, and  the  reader  resents  the  sub- 
stitution as  an  impertinence.  This  com- 
mon sort  of  illustration  can  only  have  a 
commercial  justification  in  the  notion 
that  the  people  want  pictures.  It  is  not 
justified  in  art.  Nor  is  it  justified  in  ex- 


perience. The  common  verdict  is  that 
this  sort  of  illustration  does  not  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  reader.  The  sorts  that 
live  and  are  worthy  of  reproduction  are 
not  only  satisfactory  as  works  of  art — 
that  they  must  be— but  they  are  in  the 
spirit  of  the  text,  do  not  limit  or  pervert 
it  by  literalness,  and  do  by  suggestion 
(not  by  the  servility  of  the  copyist),  or  by 
symbols,  raise  it,  add  to  it,  carry  it  on, 
and  illuminate  it. 

Y. 

But  this  is  a matter  that  concerns  the 
artist  as  much  as  it  does  the  writer.  For 
the  common  literal  illustration  is  as  de- 
tructive  of  good  art  as  it  is  annoying  to 
good  literature.  The  trade  of  the  copyist 
is  not  reckoned  a high  one.  It  requires 
skill  and  an  imitative  faculty  similar  to 
that  required  for  making  a parody  of  verse. 
But  a man  who  is  content  to  make  only 
parodies  is  certain  to  impair  his  creative 
power;  and  an  artist  who  only  copies  the 
work  of  others  must  always  take  a low 
rank,  as  his  work  can  only  be  first  rate  if 
he  has  a genius  equal  to  the  painter  of  the 
original  picture,  or  if  he  puts  something 
of  himself  into  the  copy,  which  then  be- 
comes a kind  of  translation.  Most  illus- 
trators attempt  nothing  beyond  a literal 
reproduction  of  the  description  of  the 
author.  The  artist,  indeed,  may  find  a 
subject  for  his  art  in  a book,  as  he  may  in 
life,  but  he  is  unfaithful  to  his  own  genius 
if  he  does  not  treat  that  subject  in  his  own 
way,  and  not  slavishly.  It  is  common  to 
hear  illustrators  say  that  they  wish  they 
could  do  original  work,  but  that  they  must 
live,  and  do  the  work  which  will  immedi- 
ately buy  the  daily  bread.  Thereupon  they 
continue  to  make  what  are  called  “pot- 
boilers," all  the  while  dreaming  of  some 
original  work  that  will  give  them  reputa- 
tion. Why,  then,  do  they  not  attempt 
original  illustrations?  That,  if  they  have 
any  genuine  calling  to  be  artists,  is  the 
shortest  way  both  to  money  and  reputa- 
tion. It  is  to  express  themselves  that  they 
learn  the  use  of  the  artist's  tools  and  get 
skill  and  knowledge,  not  to  become  me- 
chanics, like  the  redrawers  and  adapters 
of  photographs.  In  illustratinga  book  or 
a story  they  have  ample  scope  to  express 
their  own  genius  and  fancy,  with  the  sin- 
gle restriction  that  they  shall  do  it  in  the 
spirit  of  their  subject.  The  illustrator 
who  does  this  must  not  only  enter  appre- 
ciatively into  the  thought  and  purpose  of 
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the  author,  but  he  must  have  imagination 
and  know  life  and  manners,  so  that  he 
can  not  only  act  as  an  interpreter  to  the 
reader,  but  as  a revealer  also.  Such  an 
illustrator  is  an  artist  in  the  front  rank. 
His  work  then  becomes  an  essential  part 
of  the  novel  or  story,  in  analogy  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a song,  or  with  the 
scenic  accessories  of  the  opera.  There  is 
a great,  an  illimitable,  field  for  artists  if 
they  put  themselves  into  this  relation  to 
literature.  They  need  not  thereby  be- 
come 44  literary"1  artists,  but  they  will  put 
their  own  art  in  alliance  with  another  art 
in  a manner  to  be  helpful  to  both.  A 
happy  illustration  of  this  is  furnished 
when  the  writer  is  able  to  illustrate  his 
own  work.  The  reader  is  then  charmed 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  drawings  with 
the  text,  either  in  the  case  of  an  artist  like 
Du  Maurier,  or  an  amateur  like  Thacke- 
ray. An  example  of  this  is  Du  Maurier 's 
present  story  of  “Trilby,”  illustrated  by 
himself,  which  is  begun  in  this  number. 

VI. 

That  a change  in  the  character  of  the 
common  illustrations  of  articles  is  neces- 
sary is  evident  from  another  considera- 
tion. It  is  a common  reproach  that  il- 
lustrations kill  the  interest  in  an  article 
in  a magazine.  The  readers  get  into  a 
habit  of  glancing  at  the  pictures,  and  not 
reading  the  article.  Why  is  this?  Some- 
times the  literal  pictures  44 give  away” 
the  story  before  the  climax  is  reached. 
Often  they  are  so  commonplace  as  to 
give  the  reader  a dislike  for  the  storv  at 
sight.  Or  they  fail  for  other  reasons  to 
attract  the  reader  to  the  paper.  Now  the 
pictures  should  be  of  a nature  to  make 
the  reader  desire  to  read  the  text;  they 
should  excite  his  interest,  and  not  either 
kill  or  satisfy  his  curiosity.  It  is  assumed 
in  this  that  the  article  itself  is  interest- 
ing; if  it  is  not,  of  course  it  should  not 
have  been  printed,  for  it  is  unfair  to  put 
upon  an  artist  the  burden  of  raising  a 


paper  to  the  respect  of  the  reader.  It  is 
sometimes  true  that  the  only  good  thing 
about  an  article  is  its  illustrations,  and 
there  is  then  ground  for  complaint  by  the 
artist  that  he  has  to  waste  his  genius  on 
an  unworthy  subject.  In  such  cases,  if 
the  reader  turns  over  the  leaves  and  only 
looks  at  the  pictures,  the  art  ist  is  certainly 
not  to  blame.  And  again,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  article  is  worth  reading,  and  the 
public  still  will  only  look  at  its  illustra- 
tions, the  editor  is  not  responsible  for  the 
taste  of  the  public.  But  when  all  is  said, 
the  fact  remains  that  for  many  readers, 
and  probably  an  increasing  number,  the 
illustrations  do  detract  from  the  interest 
of  the  paper  before  them,  and  the  num- 
ber of  magazine  readers  who  only  “ look 
at  the  pictures”  is  probably  increasing. 
Some  of  these  only  care  for  the  pictures, 
but  some  of  them  turn  the  pages  because 
they  are  tired  of  the  illustrated  article  in 
the  too  common  style  of  illustration. 

There  are  many  exceptions  and  incon- 
sistencies in  any  way  this  subject  can  be 
put.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a dis- 
cord, and  there  is  a difficulty  somewhere 
in  this  matter  of  illustration.  On  the 
one  hand,  novelists  shrink  from  the  or- 
deal of  illustrations ; on  the  other,  the 
artists  do  not,  as  a rule,  find  the  best  ex- 
pression of  their  genius  in  them;  and  be- 
sides, lack  of  interest  grows  among  the 
readers.  Remedy  for  this  lies,  at  least 
partially,  with  the  artists.  We  believe 
that  there  is  a great  future  for  illustra- 
tions in  a field  that  has  been  only  here 
and  there  occupied,  and  that  when  it  is 
occupied  the  art  of  illustration  will  be 
greatly  raised — raised  out  of  literalness 
and  commonplace  into  invention  and 
originality — in  short,  into  real  interpre- 
tation of  the  literature  and  life  with 
which  it  deals.  Then  the  artist  and  the 
author  will  be  mutual  helpers,  and  the 
product  will  be  better  than  either  could 
produce  alone,  because  it  will  express  har- 
moniously the  genius  of  both. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  8th  of  November. — 
The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
closed  on  October  31st.  The  total  number  of  paid 
admissions  was  21,477,212.  The  largest  number  on 
any  single  day  was  October  9th,  Chicago  day,  when 
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713,040  persons  paid  admission  to  the  grounds,  and 
the  total  attendance  was  751, 020.  The  receipts  of 
the  fair,  including  stocks  and  bonds,  were  £32,790,- 
103,  and  the  expenditures  £30,558, S4 9.  The  cost 
of  construction  was  about  £l9,000,ono. 

President  Cleveland,  on  September  8th,  nominated 
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Theodore  Run  von,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Germany,  and  Albert  S.  Willis  to  be  Minister  to 
Hawaii.  On  September  19th  he  nominated  William 
II  llornblower,  of  New  York,  to  be  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Courtr and  James  J.  Van  Alen, 
of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Italy.  On 
November  tith  he  appointed  General  George  I). 
Rwggles  to  be  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  to 
succeed  General  Robert  Williams,  retired. 

On  September  16th  the  Cherokee  Strip  of  the 
Indian  Territory  was  opened  for  settlement,  and 
100,000  persons  entered  to  take  up  the  6,000,000 
acres  of  land. 

The  special  session  of  Congress  called  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  to  consider  the  silver  question  con- 
tinued during  September  and  October.  The  Wilson 
bill,  which  passed  the  House  on  August  28  th,  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate,  where  debate  was  held  al- 
most daily  until  October  80th,  when  Mr.  Voorhees’s 
substitute  repealing  the  Sherman  law  was  passed 
•bv  a vote  of  43  to  32.  On  November  1st  this  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representative?  by  a 
vote  of  193  to  94,  and  signed  by  President  Cleve- 
land. 

Twelve  States  held  elections  on  November  '7th. 
In  New  York,  Edward  T.  Bartlett,  Republican  can- 
didate for  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
was  elected  by  a plurality  of  loo, 000  over  Isaac  H. 
Maynard.  Democrat.  The  rest  of  the  Republican 
State  ticket  was  elected  by  80,000  plurality.  In 
Ohio,  William  McKinley  was  re-elected  Governor  by 
a majority  of  90,000.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Repub- 
licans elected  a Treasurer  and  a Supreme  Court 
Judge  by  a plurality  of  138,000.  In  Massachusetts, 
F.  T.  Gieenhalge,  Republican,  was  elected  Governor 
by  a plurality  of  80,000.  The  Republicans  were 
also  victorious  in  New  York,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebras- 
ka, and  South  Dakota.  The  Democrats  won  in  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Virginia.  In  Brook- 
lyn a people’s  movement  elected  C.  A.  Sehieren,  Re- 
publican, Mayor,  bv  a plurality  of  30,000. 

The  House  of  Lords,  on  September  8th,  rejected 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home-rule  Bill  by  a vote  of  119  to 
41. 

The  bombardment  of  Rio  Janeiro  by  a rebel  fleet 
was  begun  on  September  18th,  and  resumed  on  the 
18th.  II  ostili ties  continued  through  October.  On 
the  25th  Rear-Admiral  Stanton,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  was  deposed  from  the  command  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron  for  saluting  the  flag  of  the  rebels. 
The  Brazilian  government,  late  in  October,  purchased 
at  New  York  the  steamers  El  Rio  and  El  Old  for 
use  as  cruisers,  and  the  fast  yacht  Edscen  for  use 
as  a torpedo-boat,  and  proceeded  to  man  and  equip 
them  for  service. 

Thirty  radical  leaders  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
were  ai  rested  September  21st,  for  conspiring  to 
overthrow’  the  government. 

The  Spanish  garrison  at  Melilla,  in  Morocco,  was 
attacked,  October  3d,  by  6000  Moors,  and  a battle 
ensued.  Skirmishing  continued  during  the  month. 

The  Matabeles,  under  King  Lo  Bengula,  marched 
on  Fort  Victoria  in  South  Africa  early  in  October. 
The  dispute  originated  in  the  cutting  of  telegraph 
wires  belonging  to  the  British  South  African  Com- 
pany and  the  theft  of  Lo  Bengula’s  cattle.  A strong 
British  force  was  sent  out  to  meet  the  blacks,  and 
in  a three  weeks’  campaign  Lo  Bengula  was  routed, 
Ids  capital  was  captured,  and  his  men  driven  out  of 
Matabeleland  into  the  wilderness. 

On  October  13th  a fleet  of  Russian  war  ships  ar- 
rived in  Toulon,  where  they  were  received  with  ex- 


travagant demonstrations  of  joy.  Later  the  officers 
of  the  fleet  were  entertained  in  Paris  by  the  most 
brilliant  fete  of  recent  times. 

The  third  race  of  the  series  for  the  A m erica's  Cup 
was  won  October  13th  by  the  V'njilant,  defeating 
the  British  yacht  Valkyrie,  keeping  the  interna- 
tional trophy  in  the  United  States  for  another 
year. 

Masked  robbers,  on  September  12th,  held  up  the 
Atlantic  express  train  on  the  Lake  Shore  road  in 
Indiana,  and  obtained  $20,000.  On  September  15th 
$75,t>00  was  taken  by  robbers  from  a train  on  the 
Mineral  Range  Railroad  in  Michigan. 

DISASTERS. 

Cholera  ravaged  towns  in  Russia,  France,  and 
Italy  during  September  and  part  of  October.  There 
were  400  cases  and  220  deaths  in  Palermo  during 
the  first  week  of  October.  A few  cases  were  re- 
ported in  England. 

During  September  and  October  there  w'as  a yel- 
low-fever epidemic  at  Brunsw  ick,  Georgia. 

A violent  storm  on  the  Gulf  coast  on  October  3d 
diil  great  damage.  The  loss  of  life  was  estimated 
to  be  more  than  2000. 

Overtaxing  the  railroads  with  World's  Fair  trains 
led  to  several  disastrous  accidents.  On  September 
7th  eleven  persons  were  killed  in  a collision  on  the 
Panhandle  road,  near  Coleliour,  Illinois.  Eight  per- 
sons were  killed  and  many  injured  by  a collision 
near  Manteno,  Illinois,  on  September  19th.  Eleven 
men  killed  and  twenty  injured  in  a collision  on  the 
Wabash  road,  in  Indiana,  on  September  22d ; and 
on  October  20tli  twenty-six  persons  were  killed  and 
several  were  fatally  injured  by  a collision  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  road,  near  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

More  than  sixty  persons  were  drowned  on  Sep- 
tember 15th  by  a cloud  burst  at  Valla  Carras, 
Spain. 

News  was  received  September  22d  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Haitian  war-ship  Alexandre  Rttun , in  which 
eighty  lives  were  lost. 

Sixty  lives  were  lost,  September  26th,  by  the 
burning  of  the  Russian  steamer  Alphonse  Zccdcke. 

The  propeller  Dean  Richmond , with  a crew  of 
eighteen  men,  sank  in  Lake  Erie  October  1 5th. 

An  electric  car  went  through  a draw  in  the  river 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  on  November  1st.  Twenty 
lives  were  lost. 

Twenty-eight  miners  were  drowned,  September 
30th,  by  the  Miehiganime  River  bursting  through 
the  roof  of  the  Mansfield  Mine  in  Michigan. 

Fire  on  September  25th  did  damage  in  St.  Louis 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000;  in  New  York,  Octo- 
ber 19th,  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  ; and  in  Pitts- 
burg, October  27 th,  amounting  to  $1,000,000. 

A cargo  of  dynamite  exploded  at  a quay  at  San- 
tander, Spain,  on  November  4th,  killing  and  wound- 
ing lOoO  persons. 

OBITUARY. 

September  7 th. — At  Garrison’s,  New  York,  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  ex -Secretary  of  State. 

October  17 th. — In  Paris,  Marshal  Macmahon,  ex- 
President  of  Fiance. 

October  18th. — In  Paris,  Charles  Francois  Gounod, 
the  musical  composer. 

October  20 th. — In  New  York,  Rev.  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff. 

October  2S(h. — An  insane  ex-policeman  shot  and 
killed  Mayor  Carter  II.  Harrison  at  his  home  in 
Chicago. 
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JOHN  S WEDDING-SUIT. 

BY  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE. 


JOHN  was  a curious  sort  of  fellow.  He  was 
one  of  the  quietest-tempered  men  I ever 
saw;  he  had  also  more  sentiment  than  most. 
When  lie  was  a hoy  his  room  was  always  lit- 
tered up  with  what  the  other  boys  called 
^ trash  ” — odds  and  ends,  broken  whips,  tops, 
knives,  kites,  dried  grass,  pressed  flowers,  etc., 
which  no  other  boy  eared  about,  but  which 
were  precious  in  John’s  eyes  because  they 
were  associated  with  something  which  gave 
them  a value  to  him.  This  top  had  been  made 
bv  his  father;  this  old  knife  had  been  won  as 
a prize  for  going  to  a graveyard  ’after  dark; 
that  book-mark  was  his  little  sister’s  first 
piece  of  embroidery,  etc.  He  would  stand  an 
amount  of  teasing  and  dialling  w hich  would 
have  set  any  of  the  other  boys  at  war;  and 
then  suddenly,  when  some  little  right  had 
been  invaded  or  some  sentiment  jarred,  he 
would  he  a perfect  fury.  The  other  boys  learn- 
ed to  know  the  signs,  and  would  impose  on  him 
to  any  extent,  but  w hen  his  face  began  to  pale 
and  his  hands  to  tremble,  they  stopped. 

In  time  John  became  a doctor,  and  returned 
from  college  to  practise  medicine  in  his  native 
place.  He  had  a genius  for  physic,  and  his  pro- 
fessors had  urged  him  to  go  straight  to  a city  ; 
but  lie  declined,  and  with  his  diplomas  and  prize 
cases  of  instruments,  went  back  to  his  little  vil- 
lage, where  he  soon  was  practising  on  all  the 
poor  people  and  little  girls’  dogs  in  the  place. 
Possibly  the  fact  that  his  sweetheart,  a pretty 
girl  with  whom  he  had  been  in  love  since  his 
boyhood,  lived  there  was  one  of  the  (muses 
which  brought  him  hack.  Anyhow-,  there  he 
was,  and  w hen  lie  was  not  at  some  sick-bed,  or 
working  over  some  lame  dog,  be  w as  apt  to  be 
on  the  vine-covered  veranda  of  her  bouse  or 
in  its  little  plain  parlor.  If  lie  was  not  at  any 
of  these  places,  he  was  sure  to  he  poring 
over  a hook  in  his  little  office  or  playing  w ith 
some  child.  None  of  these  occupat  ions,  how- 
ever, are  very  remunerative,  and  John  was 
much  busier  t han  he  was  rich.  Such  a man 
is  sure  to  be  imposed  on,  and  John  was  better 
liked  than  paid.  If  he  ever  collected  a bill,  the 
money  went  either  to  buy  physic  for  some  pa- 
tient who  could  not  buy  it,  or  to  get  new  hooks 
or  new'  instruments.  Thus  John’s  library  and 
instrument-case  were  a good  deal  better  fur- 
nished than  his  wardrobe.  He  lived  in  a little 
room  hack  of  his  office  down  on  the  principal 
street  of  the  village,  and  was  waited  on  by  a hov 
whose  only  recommendation  was  that  he  was 
the  son  of  one  of  John’s  father’s  old  servants. 
A more  worthless  rascal  could  not  he  imagined; 
at  least  such  was  the  general  opinion  of  John’s 
friends.  But  John  held  on  to  him.  They 
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were  about  the  same  age,  and  had  played  to- 
gether as  hoys,  and  this  was  sufficient.  Cal 
(short  for  Caldicut)  was  a strapping  young 
fellow’  about  John’s  size,  on  w hich  lie  prided 
himself,  and  of  a dark  gingerbread  color.  He 
w as  a bully,  much  feared  among  bis  set,  w ho 
knew-  bis  strength,  and  the  quickness  with 
which  he  could  whip  out  a razor  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  he  worsted;  a liar  noted  around 
town,  and  a thief  most  people  believed — some 
on  general  principles,  ot hers  on  more  specific 
grounds.  Few,  however,  ventured  to  suggest 
this  to  John,  who  was  a fool  about  Cal,  as 
many  thought  and  some  said.  When  Cal  w as 
put  in  jail  for  cutting  another  darky  at  a 
dance,  John  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  get 
him  ofl‘,  and  did  succeed  in  getting  him  a very 
light  punishment.  He  took  him  back  as  soon 
as  he  was  out.  Cal  used  to  carry  his  notes  to 
liis  sw  eetheart  and  wear  his  old  clothes,  which 
was  pretty  much  all  he  did,  for  John’s  rooms 
were  sadly  neglected. 

At  length  even  John’s  mind  waked  up  to 
this  fact,  and  as  Cal  declared  that  he  cleaned 
up  every  day,  he  set  a trap  for  him,  placing 
several  papers  on  certain  spots.  There  they 
were-  next  day;  hut  Cal,  when  reprimanded, 
declared  that  he  dusted  everything  every  day, 
hut  alw  ays  put  everything  back  just  where  he 
found  it. 

At  length  John’s  suit  with  his  sweetheart 
prevailed,  and  she  rewarded  his  years  of  con- 
stancy by  finally  u fixing  the  day.”  She  had, 
in  fact,  always  been  in  love  with  him,  and  had 
only  waited  so  long  because  she  knew'  she 
could  marry  him  whenever  she  chose;  and  the 
torture  sin?  had  inflicted  on  her  lover  was  a 
species  of  cruelty  w hich  all  her  sex  enjoy,  and 
as  many  as  dare  practise. 

The  town  rejoiced  in  John’s  success  and 
joined  in  his  happiness.  He  had  the  counsel 
of  several  of  his  friends  as  to  his  arrangements 
and  outfit;  for,  as  they  said,  unless  some  one 
looked  after  him,  he  would  very  probably 
forget  bis  wedding-ring,  if  be  did  not  forget 
his  wedding-day,  and  be  found,  at  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  ceremony,  either  gathering 
wild  flowers  somewhere  for  his  sweetheart,  or 
setting  off  for  a ten-mile  drive  to  see  some  old 
woman  who  wanted  him  to  cure  her  cat.  A 
pretty  little,  house  had  been  seeured,  with 
mon*  room  outside  on  the  vine-covered  veran- 
da than  within  its  walls,  and  it  was  fitted  up 
with  what  little  the  two  young  people  could 
get  together. 

John  went  to  the  city  at  least  a month 
ahead  of  time  to  get  his  wedding  - suit.  It 
was  his  first  full  evening  suit,  and  he  felt 
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wait  but  two  weeks  las’  time;  I know  he 
won’t  wait  rao’n  a week  dis  time.”  He  looked 
the  image  of  reprobation. 

John  told  him  he  was  afraid  there  would 
not  be  much  of  an  at  tendance  at  the  funeral,  as 
he  had  heard  at  one  of  his  patients’  that  there 
was  to  be  a big  negro  ball  that  night  at  their 
hall.  Cal  mournfully  admitted  that  such  was 
his  fear  too.  John  let  him  go,  and  taking  off 
his  coat,  set  to  work  himself. 

That  night  a couple  of  John’s  most  intimate 
friends  dropped  in  just  to  see  if  he  were  all  right, 
and  had  all  his  arrangements  wade.  They  found 
e verything  ready.  One  of  them  was  growling 
about  his  servant  having  gone  off  to  a negro 
ball  and  left  his  room  in  disorder. 

“ How  about  your  wedding-suit?  Is  that 
all  right  ? Does  it  fit  ?”  they  asked. 

John  said  it  was  all  right,  and  fitted  perfect- 
ly. They  urged  him  to  let  them  see  it,  and 
finally,  after  much  persuasion,  he  consented. 
Ho  went  to  hiB  wardrobe,  and  took  out  the  box 
with  a warm  feeling  about  his  heart,  laid  it 
tenderly  on  the  bed,  and  gently  opened  it.  It 
was  empty.  Had  his  friends  know  n the  his- 
tory of  the  suit,  they  would  have  understood 
his  action  better.  For  a moment  John  stood 
perfectly  still,  with  a mystified  look  on  his  face; 
then  he  turned  slowly  to  the  wardrobe  and 
looked  through  it;  then  he  turned  back  to  the 
empty  box  and  stood  over  it.  The  next  moment 
a string  of  unquotable  words  broke  from  his 
lips.  He  wheeled  suddenly,  and  grabbing  up 
his  hat,  seized  a large  stick  from  a corner  and 
bolted  out  of  the  door. 

Five  minutes  later  a man  was  posted  in  the 
shadow  of  a tree  just  outside  of  the  light  of  a 
gas  lamp,  a half-square  from  the  lighted  hall 
in  which  the  negro  ball  was  goiug  on,  and 
close  to  the  sidewalk  along  which  were  begin- 
ning to  stream  the  sable  attendants  of  the  fes- 
tivity. Couple  after  couple  passed  him,  but 
the  man  stood  in  the  shadow  as  motionless  as 
the  tree  against  which  lie  was  planted.  A 
half-hour  passed;  the  crowd  was  already  in, 


and  only  an  occasional  pair  came  by  now; 
still  he  did  not  budge.  At  last  a couple  came 
strolling  along,  chatting  to  each  other,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  shadow  stirred.  The 
voices  could  be  heard  distinctly.  The  man 
was  talking. 

“ He  couldn’t  git  ’long  at  all  w idont  me. 
I Jen’s  him  my  clo’es.  l’s  gw  ine  to  len’  him  dis 
suit  to  git  married  in  to-morror.” 

The  girl  laughed  affectedly.  ‘‘Oil,  shoo, 
Mr.  Jolmsing,  you’s  jes  foolin’  me !’’ 

“ No,  I ain’t;  I declare  I ain’t.  Ef  I is,  I 
hope  de  debble  may  rise  right  by  dat  tree  an’ — ” 

lie  rose.  The  couple  were  right  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  lamp,  Cal  in  a brand-new*  evening 
suit.  When  John  stepped  out,  Cal  could  not 
have  been  more  startled  had  his  w ish  been  lit- 
erally fulfilled.  He  dropped  the  girl’s  arm  and 
staggered  back.  Then  he  tried  to  recover  him- 
self. He  stepped  forward  again. 

“ Mr.  Johnny,  jes  le’  me  speak  to  you  a min- 
ute, will  you  ? Jes  step  over  dis  a- way  a miu- 
ute,  won’t  you  ?” 

“ Take  them  of)’,”  said  John.  Ilis  voice  w as 
perfectly  quiet. 

“ Mr.  Johnny,  jes—  ” 

“Take  them  off,”  said  John. 

“ Whar,  Mr.  Johnny  ?” 

“Right  where  you  stand,”  said  John.  Ho 
stepped  a step  nearer,  and  the  light  fell  more 
fully  on  his  face.  His  hickory  stick  was  iu 
his  hand,  which  was  squeezed  tight  around  it 
till  it  looked  knotty  and  white.  “I’ll  give 
you  one  minute.” 

“Yes,  still,’’  said  Cal,  and  began  to  hustle 
out  of  the  clothes. 

A dozen  negroes  had  congregated,  hut  nei- 
ther John  nor  Cal  took  any  notice  of  them. 

“Now'  walk  before  me,”  said  John.  And 
Cal,  with  the  clothes  over  his  arm,  walked 
back  up  t lie  street  before  John  as  if  he  felt  the 
crust  of  the  earth  trembling  beneath  him. 

Cal  came  out  of  John’s  door  a quarter  of  an 
hour  later.  John  had  not  committed  murder, 
though  Cal  knew’  he  had  had  a narrow’  escape. 


A CLEVER  PORTER. 

One  night  last  summer  an  English  tourist 
alighted  from  the  train  from  the  north  at  Al- 
bany. In  his  hand  w as  a huge  Gladstone  bag; 
in  li is  mind  w’as  much  uncertaint  y as  to  the  par- 
ticular hotel  in  which  he  should  pass  the  night. 
As  he  left  the  station  platform  he  was  greeted 
by  two  colored  porters,  one  representing  the 
K House,  the  other  running  for  the  D . 

“Cum  dis  way,  sail, ’’said  the  K- porter, 

taking  hold  of  the  hag  handle. 

“ No,  sab ; he  gw  ine  to  the  1) ,”  cried  the 

other,  also  grasping  the  handle. 

“ Fight  it  out,”  said  the  irresolute  victim. 

For  five  minutes  the  porters  struggled,  until 

finally  the  D porter  got  the  better  of  li i s 

rival.  The  other,  noting  his  disadvantage,  let 
the  bag  go,  and  as  the  I) porter  staggered 


back  w ard,  seized  the  Englishman  by  the  arm, 
and  bundled  him  into  the  K omnibus. 

“1  (loan’  care  who  gits  de  hag,”  lie  said. 

“ We  gits  de  man.” 

TIIE  MACGREGOR’S  RETORT. 

One  frequently  hears  people  say,  when  ad- 
dressed iu  some  language  with  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  familiar,  “I  can  understand  it, 
but  I cannot  speak  it.” 

The  expression  would  not  be  heard  as  often  if 
all  who  used  it  were  treated  as  brusquely  as  was 
a Scottish  Highlandei  recently  by  an  old  friend 
of  the  family.  The  old  man  spoke  to  him  in 
Gaelic,  and  received  the  customary  reply:  “I 
can  understand  it,  but  I cannot  speak  it.” 

“ My  dog  can  do  that,”  said  the  MacGregor, 
scornfully.  P.  McArthuh. 
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had  been  disposed  of  two  or  three  days 
ago. 

Had  the  kid  been  compelled  to  stand  all 
this  time  under  the  gaze  of  the  men,  it  would 
have  been  embarrassing  for  her;  but  she  was 
not.  She  was  climbing  toward  the  crowd  of 
loungers,  and  when  she  reached  the  men  she  de- 
liberately looked  them  over,  as  though  search- 
ing for  some  one.  Then  disappointment  cloud- 
ed her  brow,  and  she  asked,  “ Has  any  of  you 
fellers  seen  my  dad  ?” 

Nobody  had  seen  him,  and  everybody  was 
sorry  to  say  so. 

“ Who  is  your  dad  ?’’  asked  Reddy. 

“ He's  a prospector  what  struck  it  rich. 
Another  feller  took  his  claim,  aid  dad’s  gone; 
I don’t  know  where.  Won’t  you  iind  him  ?” 

The  miners  looked  at  each  other  with  seri- 
ous faces.  They  understood  the  child’s  words 
better  than  she  did  herself.  If  her  dad’s  claim 
was  “jumped”  and  he  had  disappeared,  it 
meant  tha»t  she  no  longer  had  a dad. 

“I  guess  your  dad’s  gone  prospecting,”  said 
Reddy,  after  an  awkward  pause,  “and  his 
claim’s  a long  way  off.  Ilaiu’t  you  got  no 
mother  ?” 

“ She’s  dead,”  said  the  child,  simply. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Reddy,  as  he  gathered 
her  up  in  his  arms.  “You  can  stay  with  mo 
till  your  daddy  comes  after  you.  What  do 
they  call  you  when  breakfast’s  ready  ?” 

“ Daddy  always  called  me  Sunshine.” 

So  did  everybody  in  camp  thereafter. 

That  was  Sunshine’s  advent  among  the  min- 
ers. To  be  sure,  she  was  not  a beauty,  nor 
was  she  dressed  in  a stylish  manner.  Her 
eyes  were  her  chief  attraction — big,  softly 
brown,  intelligent,  and  trusting.  Her  nose 
was  inclined  to  turn  up.  She  had  a dimple  in 
each  cheek,  and  her  mouth  had  evidently  been 
made  small  to  provide  room  for  the  profusion 
of  freckles  scattered  over  her  face.  She  was 
clothed  in  faded  calico.  An  old  felt  hat  was  on 
her  head,  and  the  shoes  she  wore  exposed  her 
feet.  She  might  have  been  pretty  if  dressed  up, 
but  in  her  present  attire  she  lifted  in  admira- 
bly with  her  surroundings.  Sunshine  did  not 
know  her  age,  but  a rough  guess  placed  her  at 
live  or  a little  older. 

Although  the  camp’s  funny  man  had  asserted 
that  Reddy  had  “ first  claim”  on  Sunshine, 
there  was  one  who  disputed  Reddy’s  right  of 
possession.  Jack  Rain,  who  hail  located  the 
second  claim  in  camp,  and  who  boasted  of  one 
of  the  very  few  wives  in  the  place,  offered 
these  two  points  as  reasons  why  Sunshine 
should  take  up  her  abode  in  his  household. 
Several  others  put  in  their  claims  also,  lmt 
Reddy  sturdily  refused  to  give  up  the  girl. 
For  two  or  three  days  there  was  a good  deal 
of  talk,  and  several  angry  disputes  took  place, 
when  the  joker  made  the  suggestion  that  “as 
the  fellers  are  a-lallin’  out-  about  the  kid,  an’ 
sooner  or  later  there’s  sure  to  he  trouble,  let’s 
hold  an  election  to  choose  a daddy  for  her,  an’ 
every  feller  that  votes  gives  a dollar  to  the  kid.” 


The  idea  of  electing  a dad  was  so  odd  that 
everybody  laughed,  even  t lie  candidates.  This- 
bad  t lie  effect  of  making  it  a good-humored 
contest,  instead  of  a light,  for  the  possession 
of  the  child. 

Election  day  was  set,  and  the  important 
question  was  discussed  by  everybody  except 
Reddy,  who  looked  sour,  and  said  lie  “didn’t 
see  bow  any  darn  lot  of  fellers  had  any  right 
to  elect  away  bis  kid.”  No  one  seemed  to 
think  of  asking  Sunshine  what  she  thought 
about  it. 

The  evening  before  election  Reddy  sat  in 
front  of  bis  shack,  moodily  throwing  pebbles- 
down  the  hill.  Sunshine  was  playing  near  him, 
evidently  as  happy  as  she  ever  was.  Presently, 
noticing  the  manner  of  Reddy,  she  climbed  on 
his  knee  and  asked  him  what  troubled  him. 

“Maybe  they’re  goin’  to  take  you  from  me 
to-morrow,”  he  said,  gently  stroking  her  hair 
with  his  hard  hand.  “ They’re  goin’  to  vote  to- 
morrow, an’  whatever  the  majority  says  goes. 
If  they  say  you  leave  Reddy,  then  you  leave 
him.  Rut  I don’t  like  it.” 

Sunshine  did  not  know  what  electing  meant, 
and  it  required  a great  deal  of  explanation  be- 
fore she  fully  realized  what  might  happen  on 
the  morrow.  When  light  did  reach  her  brain, 
she  said,  “I’ll  go  ’long  an’  vote;  ail’  when 
they  see  I want  to  stay  with  you,  they’ll  let 
me — won’t  they  ?” 

When  morning  came,  Reddy  gave  Sunshines 
her  breakfast,  and  then  took  her  with  him  to 
the  post-office,  where  the  voting  was  to  be 
done.  A large  crowd  gathered  before  the  polls 
were  opened,  and  when  Reddy  and  Sunshine 
were  seen  approaching,  the  joker  called  out : 

“Hurrah!  Here  comes  Reddy  an’  the  kid. 
Now  for  a speech.” 

He  meant,  of  course,  that  Reddy  was  to  make 
the  speech  ; but  as  there  w as  a barrel  standing 
on  end,  and  Reddy  liad  set  Sunshine  on  the 
barrel  and  stood  beside  her,  a new  and  bright 
idea  struck  the  joker,  and  lie  cried : 

“Ha,  ha!  The  kid  will  make  a speech.. 
What  have  you  got  to  say  on  the  most  momen- 
tous and  soul-stirring  question  ? Who’s  your 
candidate  for  dad  in  this  election?” 

Sunshine  didn’t  have  a word  to  say.  She 
just  pub  her  arms  around  Reddy’s  neck  and 
began  to  cry.  The  voters  looked  at  eacli  other 
iu  amazement.  The  idea  that  Sunshine  had  a 
preference  for  Reddy  had  not  entered  their 
heads,  and  they  had  expected  to  vote  for  the 
man  who  had  a wife.  As  usual,  the  funny 
man  was  the  lirst  to  speak: 

“Well,  that’s  not  much  of  a speech,  but  it 
settles  the  business.” 

It  did.  After  the  vote  was  connted  by  the 
postmaster,  the  result  w as  found  to  be  an  over- 
whelming victory  for  Reddy.  Moreover,  as 
nearly  every  man  in  camp  voted,  and  the  bal- 
lot-box  gave  back  no  change,  when  the  cash 
was  counted  more  than  §J00  was  given  to  Red- 
dy to  be  placed  to  Sunshine’s  credit. 

Frank  A.  Parker. 
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point  for  point : every  corpuscle  of  blood,  every 
spherule  of  bodily  humor,  lias  its  counterpart  of 
mind-stiitf.  It  is  the  mind-bodv  which  thinks, 
by  which  we  move  and  feel,  and  only  by  death 
can  the  separation  take  place,  and  the  mind- 
body  be  set  free.  “ I don’t  quite  grasp  it  all 
yet,”  said  Gerard,  to  whom  Dr.  Mirabel  ex- 
plained his  Theory  one  day;  and  it  will  hardly 
be  grasped  by  tin*  majority  of  readers. 

Exactly  how  the  theory  worked,  and  how 
the  theorist  got  rid  of  his  natural  body,  much 
against  his  own  will  at  the  end,  although  he 
had  thought  that  he  wanted  to  exist  only  in 
his  spiritual  body,  need  not  be  told  here;  and 
what  he  did  with  bis  mind-stiitf  when  he  got 
entire  control  of  it,  even  Mr.  Dering  does  not 
explain.  That  Dr.  Mirabel  was  done  to  death 
by  the  intentional  misapplication  of  the  hyp- 
notic power  Mr.  Dering  asserts  the  highest  ex- 
pert authority  to  have  believed,  and  he  ex- 
plains, with  no  small  degree  of  literary  and 
scientific  skill,  how  hypnotism  can  be  —and 
in  this  instance  was — employed  as  the  instru- 
ment, in  malevolent  hands,  of  safe  and  secret 
murder. 

If  Mr.  Dering  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
professional  assassin,  who  goes  about  killing 
innocent  persons,  and  who  ealls  himself  a 
crank,  a new  weapon  of  assault  and  destruction, 
then  Mr.  Dering  is  not  to  he  commended,  and 
the  millionaire  or  the  civic  ruler  is  not  to  he 
eongrat  ulated. 

Attention  was  called  in  these  columns. a year 
or  more  ago,  to  a short  story  by  Mr.  William 
Black,  ent  i t led  “ The  Magic  Ink.”  The  Magic 
Ink  came  purple  from  the  pen,  and  grew  black 
in  course  of  time  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
had  some  occult  and  mysterious  effect  upon 
brain  and  vision,  by  which  the  penman  became 
blind  to  what  he  put  upon  paper,  and  it  had 
some  strange  necromantic  power  of  changing 
the  style  and  the  subject-mal  ter  of  what  it 
wrote,  as  it  changed  its  own  hue.  Mr.  Black's 
young  hero,  who  fell  onee  into  strange  posses- 
sion of  a small  phial  of  this  thaumaturgical 
decoction, discovered  that  his  formal  sentences, 
studiously  vague,  and  designed  to  cover  cer- 
tain desperate  ideas  and  schemes  in  his  young 
head,  became,  when  he  read  them  over  at  a 
later  day,  tin.*  actual  thoughts  and  emotions 
which  had  surged  through  his  brain  as  he  sat 
at  his  desk  with  bis  quill  in  bis  baud.  This  is 
a new  and  startling  application  of  the  theories 
contained  in  Mr.  ( iilbcrt’s  famous  **  Palace  of 
Truth,”  in  which  all  the  characters  merely  say 
what  they  think,  without  committing  them- 
selves absolutely  to  indelible  expression.  If 
mankind  is  to  hi-  hypnotized  into  revealing  its 
inmost  thoughts  and  \\i>hes  by  tin*  ink  it  uses 
in  its  correspondence,  or  m its  literary  work, 
cranks  will  kill  reputations  as  well  as  men.  and 
what  is  to  become  of  society  ? IIow  would  h*t- 
t ers  of  eongrat  n hit  ion,  or  let  tors  of  condolence, 
read  if  they  always  said  what  their  writers 
wanted  to  say;  and  what  would  he  the  result 
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if  an  author’s  or  an  editor’s  sanctum  was  the 
front  room  of  a glass  house,  into  which  the 
great  public  could  look,  ami  could  see  the  ac- 
tual workings  of  the  editor’s  or  the  author’s 
mind  ? 

The  plain,  ordinary,  every-day  ink  used  by 
Mr.  Black  in  the  writing  of  his  stories,  short 
and  long,  records  exactly  what  Mr.  Black  in- 
tends to  record.  But  it  contains,  for  all  that, 
certain  magical  qualities  which  have  enchant- 
ed many  readers  for  many  years;  and  from  the 
Great  Wizard  of  his  own  North  Country  he 
seems  to  have  inherited  a wand  out  of  which 
he  has  manufactured  a pen-holder  potent  to 
charm  the  savage  breast,  from  Texas  to  I’ltima 
Thule,  and  to  east  a spell  over  Piccadilly  and 
Mincing  Lane  themselves. 

A careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Black’s  latest  novel. 

The  Handsome  Humes*  will  prove  that  the  au- 
thor continues  to  shed  his  necromantic  thud  in 
his  old  delightful  way.  It  contains  very  little 
of  the  property  of  tin*  gall  out  of  which  all  ink 
is  made,  and  the  only  mysterious  effect  it  ex* 
ercises  upon  the  mind-stutf  of  him  who  reads 
is  one  of  pleasant  sorcery.  “ Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does”  is  the  motto  of  the  Handsome 
Humes.  But  when  we  are  told  that  “ Sidney 
Hume  would  not  smoke  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman  for  ten  thousand  worlds,"  we  shudder 
at  the  phenomenal  beauty  of  his  character. 

The  statement  comes  from  his  fond  mamma, and 
some  allowance  must,  naturally,  he  made  for 
maternal  hyperbole;  nevertheless,  this  par- 
ticular Handsome  Hume,  who  amuses  himself 
by  reading  Muller's  “ Dharma  samgraha,”  im- 
presses us  sometimes  as  being  almost  too  hand- 
some to  he  true.  Another  remark  by  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Handsome  Humes,  who,  hy-t  he- way, 
was  a Handsome  Hay — they  are  a superb  pin  s- 
ieal  race,  on  both  sides-  -is  a little  more  lucid  ; 
and  in  justice  to  her  innate  Scottish  good  sense 
it  must  he  hen;  set  down  as  a rare  truism. 
u When  you  see  a well-mannered  Scotch  boy," 
she  says,  he  is  a very  well-mannered  boy  in- 
deed.” Her  boy  is  as  well-mannered  as  a Scotch 
boy  cau  very  well  be;  even  if  he  marries  with- 
out her  consent,  smokes  in  the  presence  of 
his  own  sex  only,  and  writes  with  ink  which 
always  tells  the  truth.  The  story  is  in  the. 
vein  of  *■  Sunrise,*’  or  “ A Daughter  of  lleth,” 
rather  than  in  J hat  of  the  same  aul  hoi's  “ White 
Wings”  and**  White  Heather”:  its  characters 
are  kept  south  of  tin*  Border,  and  the  only 
green  pastures  they  an*  carried  to  are  those  in 
the  near  neighborhood  of  an  English  univer- 
sity town.  But  then*  is  a breath  of  clear  fresh 
air  upon  every  page  for  all  that  ; and  the  ex- 
prize-lighter is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Black’s 
creations.  Concerning  Mr.  Black's  heroine  no- 
thing has  as  yet  been  said.  She  is  beautiful,  as 
is  to  be  expected:  and  what  is  bctter.she  is  nice. 

In  the  course  of  t ime,  by  right,  of  marriage,  she 
becomes  one  of  The  Handsome  Humes,  and  the 

* l'h>  Ilonifsoui''  1bnt"X.  A Novel  l>y  Wit.t.iam 
Black.  Illu-i  rat  ed  Cloth,  Si  50.  New  York: 
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mother  of  Handsome  Humes,  who  are  Humes 
by  right  of  birth.  Her  own  blood  is  not  so 
good  as  is  the  blood  of  her  husband  or  her 
children,  however.  Her  father  was  a pugilist 
of  distinction,  and  of  most  excellent  profes- 
sional and  personal  character;  bis  paternal 
love  was  more  beautiful  than  anything  the 
Humes  could  boast  of,  and  he  died  a gentle- 
man, even  if  he  was  not  born  one.  He  made 
his  daughter  happy,  and  her  burdens,  which 
were  not  a few.  were  certainly  not  of  his  cre- 
ating.   

The  Burden  of  Isabel  * a new  novel,  by  Mr. 
J.  Maclaren  Cobban,  was  a double  one,  and 
it  consisted  of  a fortune  and  a father.  The 
former  she  was  able  to  part  with;  the  latter 
she  lessened,  but  never  quite  shook  off.  The 
father  of  Isabel  was  a gentleman  born,  but 
hardly  a gentleman  by  nature.  He  had  the 
besetting  weakness  of  Coleridge,  the  opium 
habit,  and  some  of  Coleridge’s  cleverness  and 
personal  charm ; but  he  did  that  which  is 
worse  than  prize-fighting:  he  stole  his  brother’s 
affianced  wife  and  married  her  himself,  and 
thereby  he  wrecked  the  lives  of  his  wife  and 
his  brother  before  he  came  to  be  a burden  to 
his  child.  Isabel  is  as  beautiful  as  Mrs.  Nan 
Summers  Hume,  and  she  is  quite  as  nice.  “ It 
is  a good  thing  to  be  beautiful,”  said  her  fa- 
ther to  her  once,  “and  it  is  good  to  know  it. 
The  chances  are  that  a beautiful  woman  has  a 
beautiful  nature.”  That,  unfortunately,  is  not 
always  true  in  real  life,  bnt  it  is  usually  true 
in  fiction  ; and  Isabel  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  fictional  rule.  Her  story  is  a pleasant 
one,  pleasantly  told.  Mr.  Cobban  seems  to 
have  had  some  experience  as  a novelist.  Mr. 
John  Foster  Kirk,  in  his  supplement  to  “ Alli- 
bono’s  Dictionary  of  Authors,”  gives  a list  of 
half  a dozen  of  his  tales,  with  no  biographical 
sketch  attendant;  but  he  is  evidently  a man 
who  has  seen  and  studied  men,  and  who  knows 
the  world  as  it  exists  in  the  newspaper  circles 
of  London,  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Lancashire.  He  is  sparing  of  dialect,  he 
has  a sense  of  humor,  he  writes  nothing  that 
young  people  can  be  harmed  by,  he  does  not 
harrow  up  the  mind,  he  is  not  introspective, 
and  even  his  villains  have  certain  lovable 
characteristics.  “The  Burden  of  Isabel”  is 
light  readiug;  but  it  does  not  pretend  to  be 
anything  else,  and  those  who  bear  it  with  her 
will  not  be  bored. 


The  villain  who  attempts  to  wreck  the  lives 
of  a pair  of  entertaining  lovers  on  the  Coast 
of  Bohemia  is  not  half  so  black  as  are  Mr. 
Cobban’s  villains.  He  is  simply  a contempti- 
ble, vindictive,  vulgar  little  cad;  but  yet,  as 
Mr.  Howells,  with  a few  deft  touches,  paints 
him,  he  is  most  insufferable  and  despicable, 
aud  he  richly  merits  the  slaps  in  the  face 

* 7 7te  Burden  of  Imbel  A Novel.  By  J.  Maclarkn 
Cobban.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents.  (Harper's  Fianklin 
Square  Library.)  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 


which  the  semi-Bohemian  gives  him.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  what  Bohemian  signifies, 
and  what  Bohemia  is.  Even  Mr.  Howells  con- 
fesses that  “ that  is  what  no  one  can  quite  do.” 
The  adjective,  according  to  the  “Century  Dic- 
tionary,” is  applied  to  “ a person,  especially  an 
artist  or  a literary  man,  who  leads  a free  and 
often  somewhat  dissipated  life,  having  little 
regard  to  what  society  he  frequents,  and  de- 
spising conventionalities  generally.”.  It  also 
quotes  Mr.  James  Anthony  Fronde  as  saying, 
“ By  Bohemian  I do  not  mean  to  be  uncompli- 
mentary. I mean  merely  a class  of  persons 
who  prefer  adventure  and  speculation  to  set- 
tled industry,  and  who  do  not  work  well  in  the 
harness  of  ordinary  life.”  When  a certain  lit- 
tle countrywoman  of  Mr.  Fronde  spoke  once 
of  James  Russell  Lowell  as  a “ Bohemian,”  she 
did  not  mean  to  be  uncomplimentary;  she 
merely  did  not  know  what  she  meant!  If  Mr. 
Lowell  was  a Bohemian,  a Bohemian  is  a good 
thing  to  be!  But  Mr.  Lowell  did  not  know, 
and  did  not  think,  he  was  a Bohemian  ; and  he 
had  very  little  in  common  with  the  literary 
man  or  the  artist  who  was  even  somewhat 
dissipated,  and  who  did  not.  work  well  in  the 
harness  of  general  conventionalities.  Bohe- 
mian ism  may  be  defined,  perhaps,  as  out-of- 
the-eommonplace ; and  a Bohemian  may  be 
described  generally  as  a man  who  knows  more 
than  do  some  other  men.  Mr.  Fronde’s  genus 
of  Bohemian  is  not,  as  a rule,  proud  of  the 
title;  and  if  he  is  a true  Freudian  Bohemian, 
he  never  applies  it  to  himself.  There  are  in 
the  world,  however,  a small  class  of  persons 
who  want  to  travel  through  Bohemia  and  to 
dwell  among  its  tents;  and  of  these  does  Mr. 
Howells  treat  in  a most  thorough  and  artistic 
manner  in  his  latest  story.  His  Miss  Charmian 
Maybough,  although  not  the  heroine  of  the 
tale,  is  its  central  and  pervading  figure.  She 
is  a delightful  young  woman  who  would  have 
amused  Mr.  Lowell  more  than  she  would  have 
entertained  the  speculators  and  adventurers  of 
Mr.  Fronde.  She  leads  two  lives — one  to  pleasd 
her  mother  and  society,  one  to  please  herself. 
She  belongs  to  the  Synthesis,  an  association 
of  art  students  in  New  York  where  young  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  gather  to  copy  casts  and 
models,  under  the  instruction  of  competent 
masters,  and  to  pride  themselves  that  they  are 
coasting  Bohemia.  While  she  is  in  the  Syn- 
thesis, as  Mr.  Howells  explains,  she  does  as  the 
Synthetics  do.  She  wears  a long,  dismal  calico 
apron,  which  covers  her  to  the  throat,  and  she 
wears  it  with  an  air  of  being  so  much  absorb- 
ed in  her  work  that  she  does  not  know  what 
she  has  on.  When  she  gets  home  in  the  after- 
noon, she  arrays  herself  in  a Worth  gown,  and 
becomes  of  the  world  worldly.  She  poure  tea 
at  five  of  the  clock,  and  goes  to  assemblies 
at  midnight,  but  she  occupies  the  only  ap- 
proach to  au  attic  she  can  find  in  her  mother’s 
apartment,  facing  Central  Park;  she  fills  it 
with  sketches  and  rugs,  and  even  cigarettes 
and  pipes  ; she  calls  it  a studio,  she  fancies  that 
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it  lias  the  atmosphere  of  art,  ami  she  refreshes 
herself  and  her  visitors  there  with  olives;  not 
the  ordinary  Spanish  olives,  which  have  no 
savor  of  originality,  but — the  words  are  her 
own — “ the  little  crescent  ones  which  are  pic- 
turesque, and  if  you  pick  them  out  of  the  bot- 
tle with  the  end  of  a brush-handle,  sharpen- 
ed to  a point,  and  the  other  person  receives 
them  with  their  [mV]  thumb  and  linger,  the 
whole  act  is  indisputably  Bohemian.9’ 

The  whole  act  of  Mr.  Howells’s  Cmixt  of  lio- 
hcmiti  6 is  indisputably  Bohemian — from  Miss 
Maybough’s  point  of  view*-  and  it  is  indis- 
putably clever  and  delightful.  It  is  in  the 
best  of  Mr.  Howells’s  lightest  vein,  but  it  is  as 
full  of  humorous  interest  and  of  subtle  analy- 
sis of  character  as  is  anything  that  has  ever 
come  from  tin*  same  facile  pen. 

Mr.  Howells’s  pleasant  habit  of  going  to 
Shakspere  for  his  titles  has  more  than  once 
been  noted  in  this  department  ; “the  (Qualify 
of  Mercy  ” is  from  the  speech  of  Portia;  .Tuques 
talks  of  “Modern  Instances”;  ( >ui Idenstern 
alludes  to  “The  Shadow  of  a Dream*’;  and 
Lucetta  it  was  who  had  none  other  than  “A 
Woman’s  Reason/’  Shakspere  does  not  put 
“The  Coast  of  Bohemia  *’ in  the  mouth  of  any 
of  his  characters,  alt  hough  he  makes  Antigonus 
sav,  “ Our  ship  has  touched  upon  the  deserts 
of  Bohemia,’9  a geographical  error  which  must 
have,  moved  Bacon  to  tears,  and  for  which  not 
even  Mr.  Donnelly  can  account.  The  mat  ter  of 
removing  Bohemia  hodilv  from  the  interior  to 
the  sea-shore  has  been  much  discussed  by  all 
the  commentators,  and  we  will  probably  never 
discover  whether  Shakspere  alluded  to  a cer- 
tain seaport  on  the  Adriatic  held,  according  to 
tradition,  by  the  Bohemians  in  Shakspere’s 
time,  or  wind  her  he  intended  to  invent  a myth- 
ical land  upon  which  later-day  would-be  Bo- 
hemians could  easily  and  safely  coast. 


Thkkk  is  something  in  a name,  after  all.  and 
Mr.  Warner,  like  Mr.  Howells,  is  particularly 
happy  in  bis  choice  of  the  names  lie  gives  to 
his  honks.  To  a collection  of  charming  little 
essays,  originally  contributed  to  the  Editor’s 
Study,  and  printed  in  book  forma  twelvemonth 
or  more  ago.  be  gave  the  name  “ As  We  Were 
Saying.’’  To  a further  cluster  of  sketches, 
taken  from  the  >am»'  editorial  source,  lie  now 
gives  the  name  Js  MV  <io\  And  it  Does  with- 
out Saying  that,  those  latter  Savings  are  as 
good  as  tin*  first.  It  Mr.  JliggiiiNou  had  not 
already  pre-empt **d  tin*  title,  Mr.  Warner's 
presenr  volume  might  have  been  labelled, 
“Women  and  Men — especially  Women."  He 
dwells,  it  is  true,  upon  “ The  New  spaper-mude 
Man,”  and  “The  American  Man.*'  and  he  asks 
us  to  “Give  the  Men  a Chame”;  but  he  lin- 


6 Jilt  ( of  J'tlfWn'  A NmvoI.  p,y  W.  I).  1 1> » w- 
ei.i>  I ! I « i > r i; i r » <1  pM>t  svo.  Cmt b.  5<i  New  York; 
llariier  aiul  IJr<  a liers. 

7 As  MV  r;n.  P,y  (‘uaut.ks  hrm.rv  Waum:u  With 
port  rait  a n 1 1 Hot  rat  imi*.  1 • >•<  :•>.<;«  »t  ii,  ii.iiam.Miul, 
$1  <mi  {JJarjit  r's  Amuican  Es^ujis(s)  Niew  Ymk: 
llarfa.-r  and  Brothers. 
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gers  most  fondly  among  the  girls — “The  Tall 
Girl,”  “The  Whistling  Girl,"  “Interesting 
Girls,”  “ Women — Ideal  and  Keal,”  “ The,  New 
Feminine  Reserve’’;  ami,  as  he  goes,  he  has 
something  to  say  on  almost,  every  page  about 
lovely  woman,  even  when  his  subject  is  “ The 
Advent  of  Candor,”  or  “A  Beautiful  Old  Age.” 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  refrain  from  quot- 
ing Mr.  Warner  in  reviewing  Mr.  Warner’s 
books,  because  he  says  things  so  much  better 
than  they  can  he,  said  for  him,  or  about  him; 
and  tin*  great  ditliculty  lies  in  the  selection  of 
what  not  to  quote.  If  he  has  “seemed  to  he 
interested  sometimes  to  the  neglect  of  other 
topics  in  the  American  young  woman,”  he 
writes,  “it  is  not  because  she  is  interested  in 
herself,  hut  because  she  is  on  the  way  to  be 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  objects  in  this  love- 
ly world.  S 1 1 e may  struggle  against  it : she 
may  resist  it  by  all  the  legitimate  arts  of  the 
coquet te.  and  the  chemist  ; she  may  he  con- 
vinced that  youth  and  beauty  are  inseparable 
allies;  but  she  would  have  more  patience  if 
she  reflected  that  the  sunset  is  often  liner  than 
the  sunrise,  commonly  liner  than  noon,  espe- 
cially after  a stormy  day  The  secret  of  a 
beautiful  old  age  is  as  well  worth  seeking  as 
that  of  a charming  young-maidenhood.  For  it 
is  one  of  the  compensations  for  the  rest  of  us, 
in  the  decay  of  this  mortal  life,  t hat  women, 
whose  mission  it  is  to  allure  in  youth,  and  to 
tinge  the  beginning  of  the  world  with  ro- 
mance, also  makes  the  end  of  the  world  more 
serenely  satisfactory  and  beautiful  than  the 
>u  tset.  And  this  has  been  done  wit  bout  any 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Doited 
States;  in  fact  it  is  possible  that  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  would  rather  hinder  than  help 
this  gracious  process.”  And  then  follow  much 
sound  wisdom  and  affectionate  reflection  upon 
that  most  agreeable  object  in  this  beautiful 
world,  A beaut  iful  Old  Age  in  Woman  or  Man — 
especially  Woman.  “Physical  beauty,’7  lie  adds, 

<4  is  doubtless  a great  advantage,  and  it  is  never 
lost  if  mind  shines  through  it  (there  is  nothing 
6o  unlovely  as  a frivolous  old  woman  lighting 
to  keep  the  skin-deep  beauty  of  her  youth); 
the  eyes,  if  the  life  has  not  been  one  of  phys- 
ical sii fieri ng,  usually  retain  their  power  of 
moving  appeal  ; the  lines  of  the  face  may  be 
relincd  by  a certain  spirituality  : the  gray  hair 
gives  dignity  and  sweetness  and  the  charm  of 
contrast  ; the  low  sweet  voice  vibrates  to  the 
same  nolo  of  femininity,  and  the  graceful  and 
gracious  are  graceful  and  gracious  still.  Even 
into  the  face  and  bearing  of  the  plain  woman, 
whose  mind  lias  grown,  whose  thoughts  have 
been  pure,  whose  heart  has  been  expanded  by 
good  deeds  or  by  constant  atfection,  comes  a 
beauty  winning  and  satisfactory  in  t lie  high- 
est degree.” 

How  can  the  reviewer,  whose  own  Mother, 
dearly  loved  by  Mr.  Warner,  spent  a beauti- 
ful old  age.  refrain  from  quoting  this;  and 
with  what  words  can  he  thank  Mr.  Warner 
for  saying  it  * 
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BY  GEORGE 
$art 

NOBODY  knew  exactly  how  Svengali 
lived,  and  very  few  knew  where  (or 
why).  He  occupied  a roomy  dilapidated 
garret,  au  sixi^me,  in  the  Rue  Tire-Liard; 
with  a truckle-bed  and  a piano-forte  for 
furniture,  and  very  little  else. 

He  was  poor;  for  in  spite  of  his  talent 
he  had  not  yet  made  his  mark  in  Paris. 
His  manners  may  have  been  accountable 
for  this.  He  would  either  fawn  or  bully, 
and  could  be  grossly  impertinent.  He 
had  a kind  of  cynical  humor,  which  was 
more  offensive  than  amusing,  and  always 
laughed  at  the  wrong  thing,  at  the  wrong 
time,  in  the  wrong  place.  And  his  laugh- 
ter was  always  derisive  and  full  of  mal- 
ice. And  his  egotism  and  conceit  were 
not  to  be  borne;  and  then,  he  was  both 
tawdry  and  dirty  in  his  person;  more 
greasily,  mattedly  unkempt  than  a really 
successful  pianist  has  any  right  to  be, even 
in  the  best  society. 

He  was  not  a nice  man,  and  there  was 
no  pathos  in  his  poverty— a poverty  that 
was  not  honorable,  and  need  not  have 
existed  at  all;  for  he  was  constantly  re- 
ceiving supplies  from  his  own  people  in 
Austria — his  old  father  and  mother,  his 
sisters,  his  cousins,  and  his  aunts,  hard- 
working, frugal  folk  of  whom  he  was  the 
pride  and  the  darling. 

He  had  but  one  virtue — his  love  of  his 
art;  or,  rather,  his  love  of  himself  as  a 
master  of  his  art — the  master:  for  he 
despised,  or  affected  to  despise,  all  other 
musicians,  living  or  dead — even  those 
whose  work  he  interpreted  so  divinely, 
and  pitied  them  for  not  hearing  Svengali 
give  utterance  to  their  music,  which  of 
course  they  could  not  utter  themselves. 

“ Ils  safent  tous  im  peu  toucher  du 
biano,  mais  pas  grand’chose !” 

• Begun  in  January  number,  1894. 
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He  had  been  the  best  pianist  of  his  time 
at  the  Conservatory  in  Leipsic;  and,  in- 
deed, there  was  perhaps  some  excuse  for 
this  overweening  conceit,  since  he  was 
able  to  lend  a quite  peculiar  individual 
charm  of  his  own  to  any  music  he  play- 
ed, except  the  highest  and  best  of  all,  in 
which  he  conspicuously  failed. 

He  had  to  draw  the  line  just  above 
Chopin,  where  he  reached  the  highest 
level.  It  will  not  do  to  lend  your  own 
quite  peculiar  individual  charm  to  Han- 
del and  Bach  and  Beethoven ; and  Chopin 
is  not  bad  as  a pis-aller. 

He  had  ardently  wished  to  sing,  and 
had  studied  hard  to  that  end  in  Germany, 
in  Italy,  in  France,  with  the  forlorn  hope 
of  evolving  from  some  inner  recess  a voice 
to  sing  with.  But  nature  had  been  singu- 
larly harsh  to  him  in  this  one  respect — 
inexorable.  He  was  absolutely  without 
voice,  beyond  the  harsh,  hoarse,  weak  ra- 
ven's croak  he  used  to  speak  with,  and  no 
method  availed  to  make  one  for  him.  But 
he  grew  to  understand  the  human  voice 
as  perhaps  no  one  has  understood  it  be- 
fore or  since. 

So  in  his  head  he  went  forever  singing, 
singing,  singing,  as  probably  no  human 
nightingale  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  sing 
out  loud,  for  the  glory  and  delight  of  his 
fellow-mortals,  making  unheard  heaven- 
ly melody  of  the  cheapest,  trivialest  tunes 
— tunes  of  the  cafe  concert,  tunes  of  the 
nursery,  the  shop-parlor,  the  guard  room, 
the  school-room,  the  pot-house,  the  slum. 
There  was  nothing  so  humble,  so  base 
even,  but  what  his  magic  could  transform 
it  into  the  rarest  beauty  without  altering 
a note.  This  seems  impossible,  I know. 
But  if  it  didn’t,  where  would  the  magic 
come  in? 

Whatever  of  heart  or  conscience — pity, 

1894,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  All  right  t rtsfrxrd 
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Wherefore,  he  poured  • » litUe  water  out  lines*  had  feftfn  attained  Us  was  possahje 
cvf  a litfie  joy  info  u htllo buMm  omf  u/^irr  the  cite wuMahoes.  S •-*  (myall 
twVsim g there >rubruf  '(&$  pnrfvee  haudkpf-  f&t  *±iiiym  hundred  imne>f.abd 

ahihf  rmtutl  lus  dirty  forehiuynw  fe  ilV'li-  hijti h>  BUI *<♦>  traVi*  htiii  a ftvJSrfVanv 

r, nv!y  dipped  it,  and  reH40ved  the:  nttVml-  (.moVO!  -w.-rh  Uus.  ftiuh'  tip  >ni}0£0£ |J|gi 
\U'l  -Jaititf  1 1 tinynrU,  hi. : uhonyh! ; v^Otitd  G«  rtiKui  :is;,"fi  tun)  wIm'H  he  whuid  he 
do  very  omit  for  .im-iiii*r  vluy  v>r  two  as-  hdruigr  to  i£*'t  himself  eh- an  ayah?.  -as  he 
tSa>v  \v^.v  . he  rail  flam  through  hi>  »»ua;-  w On id  much  like  to  eniTi.e  • at.ul  me  hire  ti<  * 
ted  blank  neuevpushed  it  behind  iiu  ear*,  if. 

Hod  v:*a  fe  a kii«;.  Hvi.ft  he  liked  (a fid  that.  f ] >e»i.WO£  lUaUune,  a V*  • i*  s:*irveeeo!'; 

was  •‘mV  iii-!Ch  didskwrl  by  h»s.  Kn^Hsh  *nirf  laM  Ja  iiilbkv  with  a i-MU.rieou*  bow. 
friends).  Then  im  put  on  h»s  beiyf  and  dhoa/Ot/  /«>o //  fjoit  iJh  Him* 
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moruiny  m tkiris  in  fin  month  of  .Vtn.y.  room,  out  of  (he  house,  out  of  the'  Flare 
. ii^a  zine  do  lThhVm-tbi.  Uh>  why  to  the  ftph  de 

hip'  hid  it  huyv  with  soup  and  -.ponye  ; Seine,  whoae  dwelt  ihe  “man  of  Vt  foody* 
and  was  >0  Uetcled  and  interested  by  ihr  whom  he  meant  <0  propilkur  vnh  the 

s. i^ld  tdiai  hh  .unite 
for y of  f\H*  tht?  mo 
in  fit  l M IfJit  hr  \ i ad 
com#  fbiy  , •',•.•  ; ; ; 
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111  life  fttex'ibttii  lie- 
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ift  ffo  F riyi fidi-  of 
S h ra  t { o rd  ai  to  Vvr  e . 

ai  jfd.  f)l  W i ft  \ if 

ca of  scn^p  >ind  a 
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y Jutrn 
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trying  ' 
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twistings,  screwings,  and  doublings  of 
himself  up,  such  pointings  of  his  dirty 
forefinger  at  the  huge  naked  Briton,  that 
Taffy  was  offended,  and  all  but  lost  his 
tern  per. 

“What  the  devil  are  you  cackling  at, 
sacred  head  of  pig  that  you  are?  Do  you 
want  to  be  pitched  out  of  that  window  into 
the  Rue  de  Seine?  Just  you  wait  a bit; 
Til  wash  your  head  for  you !” 

And  Tatty  jumped  out  of  his  bath,  such 
a towering  figure  of  righteous  Herculean 
wrath  that  Sven  gal  i was  appalled,  and 
fled. 

“ Donnerwetter !”  he  exclaimed  as  lie 
tumbled  down  the  narrow  staircase  of  the 
Hotel  de  Seine,  “what  for  a thick  head! 
what  for  a pigdog!  what  for  a rotten, 
brutal,  verfluchter  kerl  of  an  Englander!” 

Then  he  paused  for  thought. 

“Now  will  I go  to  that  Scottish  Eng- 
lander, in  the  Place  St.-Anatole  des  Arts, 
for  that  other  five-franc  piece.  But  first 
will  I wait  a little  while  till  he  has  per- 
haps finished  trying  to  get  himself  clean.” 

So  he  breakfasted  at  the  cremerie 
Souchet,  in  the  Rue  Clopin-Clopant,  and, 
feeling  quite  safe  again,  he  laughed  and 
laughed  till  his  very  sides  were  sore. 

Two  Englanders  in  one  day,  a big  one 
and  a little  one,  trying  to  get  themselves 
clean ! 

He  rather  flattered  himself  he'd  scored 
off  those  two  Englanders. 

After  all,  he  was  right  perhaps,  from  his 
point  of  view;  you  can  get  as  dirty  in  a 
week  as  in  a lifetime,  so  what’s  the  good 
of  taking  such  a lot  of  trouble?  Besides,  so 
long  as  you  are  clean  enough  to  suit  your 
kind,  to  be  any  cleaner  would  be  priggish 
and  pedantic,  and  get  you  disliked. 

Just  as  Sven  gal  i was  about  to  knock  at 
the  Laird’s  door,  Trilby  came  down  stairs 
from  Duricn’s,  very  unlike  herself.  Her 
eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and  there 
were  great  black  rings  round  them;  she 
was  pale  under  her  freckles. 

“ Fous  afez  du  chacrin,  mateinoiselle?” 
asked  he. 

She  told  him  that  she  had  neuralgia  in 
her  eyes,  a thing  she  was  subject  to;  that 
the  pain  was  maddening,  and  generally 
lasted  twenty- four  hours. 

“ Perhaps  I can  cure  you  ; come  in  here 
with  me. 11 

The  Laird's  ablutions  (if  he  had  in- 
dulged in  any  that  morning) were  evident- 
ly over  for  the  day.  He  was  breakfasting 
on  a roll  and  butter,  and  coffee  of  his 


own  brewing.  He  was  deeply  distressed 
at  the  sight  of  poor  Trilby’s  sufferings,  and 
offered  whiskey  and  coffee  and  ginger- 
nuts,  w hich  she  would  not  touch. 

Svengali  told  her  to  sit  down  on  the 
divan,  and  sat  opposite  to  her,  and  bade 
her  look  him  well  in  the  white  of  the 
eyes. 

“ Recartez-moi  pien  tan s le  plane  tes 
yeux.” 

Then  he  made  little  passes  and  counter- 
passes on  her  forehead  and  temples  and 
down  her  cheek  and  neck.  Soon  her 
eyes  closed  and  her  face  grew  placid. 
After  a while,  a quarter  of  an  hour  per- 
haps, he  asked  her  if  she  suffered  still. 

“Oh ! presque  plus  du  tout,  monsieur — 
e'est  le  ciel.” 

In  a few  minutes  more  he  asked  the 
Laird  if  he  knew*  German. 

“Just  enough  to  understand,”  said  the 
Laird  (who  had  spent  a year  in  Diisseldorf), 
and  Svengali  said  to  him  in  German: 
“ See,  she  sleeps  not,  but  she  shall  not 
open  her  eyes.  Ask  her.” 

“Are  you  asleep.  Miss  Trilby?”  asked 
the  Laird. 

“No.” 

“ Then  open  your  eyes  and  look  at  me.” 

She  strained  to  open  her  eyes,  but  could 
not,  and  said  so. 

Then  Svengali  said,  again  in  German, 
“She  shall  not  open  her  mouth.  Ask  her. ” 

“Why  couldn't  you  open  your  eyes, 
Miss  Trilby?” 

She  strained  to  open  her  mouth  and 
speak,  but  in  vain. 

“She  shall  not  rise  from  the  divan. 
Ask  her.” 

But  Trilby  was  spellbound,  and  could 
not  move. 

“ I will  now  set  her  free, "said  Svengali. 

And.  lo ! she  got  up  and  waved  herarms, 
and  cried,  “Vive  la  Prusse!  me  v’lfi 
guerie!”  and  in  her  gratitude  she  kissed 
Svengali's  hand;  and  he  leered,  and  show- 
ed his  big  brown  teeth  and  the  yellow 
whites  at  the  top  of  his  big  black  eyes, 
and  drewr  his  breath  with  a hiss. 

“ Now  I'll  go  to  Durien's  and  sit.  How 
can  I thank  you,  monsieur?  You  have 
taken  all  my  pain  away.” 

“ Yes,  matemoiselle.  I have  got  it  my- 
self; it  is  in  my  elbows.  But  I love  it, 
because  it  comes  from  you.  Every  time 
you  have  pain  you  shall  come  to  me,  12 
Rue  Tire-Liard,  an  sixieme  au-dessus  de 
lent  resol,  and  I will  cure  you  and  take 
your  pain  myself — ” 
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jHUTU*  ve  f/Ut  k sohuop  a*-  . "^v 

vpunse.  ’ "* " 

, i/kWbat;’  }$■  that.  }fop  MjV-  j 

matoinoivdif/^  \ v.  : ;.  ^ 

•‘0ii>  h>  wlmt  |hf>.  iTirUt ~ ^jgv 

view  &i\-:  in  JKitfgrlxtnci  » 

//  It  j*  &. ; v.X‘i  hWrH  i f - c ry 

It  comes  s^j^lit  , l h roii  id  i 1 1 it' 

ystutmu/he  a»id  i*io>Mims  iuln  MZ. 

mukie  OM  th ii  lips  /itvtt  the  $T: 

voice  of  M.-uhimc  A 1 hour  — Xuf.f 

:yoc?o  so  I II?  labbre ! It  is  £oox] 

proilnol  ioii— c'est  iui  \'i'i  din  ' y‘T^y 

.Trilby  blushed  vvjtli  jwidr  J9H 

aiol  plepsrmr  ^ 

: . .y&s,  rritvlempiseW^l  l.o)x[y  ' ; 

know  ppb  person  iuktUe 
W/rld  Who  can  pvc®'>ir;^  * llte/:';?. 
vcifeif; ft : - L $£ys|r.  . *1|®§ 

you  nty  word  uf  honor/  Wm 

‘ ' Who  $ it,  monsieur^  kjkkpjj 

y6\*rz$\*Y‘'  ' d/>\/;/  '".• 

. ^ tu/itymxu^bltei  I '■  ' 

hitvff:  h$f y*  th^t,  pri vih^b  I * - ™ 

.hav#  u fitovt^iuitely  p#  Voice 
to  pruduiov. . . I?  is  i\  w*Mthr 
$jt  the  €*hfc  div  la  Rofanikviu 
tfw  Roy^l v^hup  you 

cal  1 for  coffee,  1 i e ssx£p't'  lioii  p » $'  < U haSiiO 
profomlfo  -i'‘i  trudl  befotv 

the  lin^.  ^ft  ifs 'plvcpouiOimJ  ‘ It  is  like  a 
cap riP>!  - a eaunirn  also-  bus  v&\*y  £t><*l 

They 

for  vt  a tUpV^apd  fr;vuy§  a ycatv  bccAn^1 

be  bfi  Otrt<  ^nai>y  c usb  *)ri ers  b>  tll.v  t^afo  dv 
La  Bob  irui  h,  X7te*r(;  t|u?  me  t yeiyb 

A^  bcn  be  die*  t hey  w ill  retire  1 1 
all  jTrauc«  tor  apx>th^  iupj  fbsxn  'ajf  tibr 
t pan y i.  where  the  ,gi)ddybi^'r.:w^:H e rk  eon ic 
fmin  — aud  the  ;t^i ey  ■ will 

not  ibid  him.  ?.*ii«J  ibe  <'m\v-  ov.  i.»  Rolonitc 

will  fj«-  l»i)ukrsnjit— vurb^  } me  c/ilj  ctuiwua  tcxrwp.s  -mil  uiii,so‘s  uf  the  hu j ten* Imu} f 

tu  take  Id*  {bare.  ‘ Wiil  you  permii  ihat  1 ami  *51111  hn.v»*  a.  quirk.  Koft,  -»'o, 
siuill  look  inio yonr  mMutiLnjalemoiseli*1  - ’ }r*;*rt.  a iM*an.  id  «ffhL  m:o*  ?.io;^Oir  ^1« 

She  Opened  bee  mopfh  ^iiivv\  uinh  It**  th>n.  sees  ii.sell  in  your  foh'r-:  -..l  **' * • V 

looked  into  it.  ‘.Veto*  ttouri&t  ♦rr5*.».i  * 

* HfniiuclJ  Hie  roof  of  yum-  ou.mlh  ih  ,k  Uiurhiv.  H 

like  the  dome  of  Un-  Prmijidna  ■ Hoom;  is  WTuU  a pi iy  you  uo<i.  :d>o  Hi,-  •.ou. 

room  iu  it  for  fc  t.oiifev  io-. ' edoti’^s  do  la  ^h.:al  m^ant/^iarn  ' ■' 

France/  am)  a lirtlc  r<>  spare  ; The  'em  Oh,  Inn  1 h/nHu  mon^ienr  yoii  hyard 
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put  ntf  £he  room,  with 

on  t borrow)  Pg,J>  * h 

fi Mr”*- •,, 

* ' LkV  ft  awn  ’uh, 
anVt  be?v  said  TydbyV 
* * Hy  wnm*jU 

bVg  hungry 

m i\ k*s$  aw  fee  l % ike  a 
fly  ‘ But  /Wj  « *rim*fj 
wy  pain ' he*-  rami 
rsty  pain ! Ah  | 
dor i 'i  know  vt h hI  liny 
pal n i $ itilmj-  i i;co?n » ^ jf* 
“I  vvtnrlfldH  du*vw 
yn  ut'li  to  rjffi  >v  i tli  lii  vn . 
lilt  dtr  '.s afferV'  -sanl 
Uirr  L-oi^d i ;,•'  • .;,  1 i\  sooner 
ony  V-^io 

it  in  that 

bin.i  at  u mj|  vv^y , add  ii$- 
& rutin  'as  that ! 
it  vy  l>Ad  Svf^nt- 

gab-  Ytti  sH  W of  it i Hi?' 
iiU'Srnri'rz.-Mi  yovu  thahs 
\vh*tfit  i$  itn>sr!i6t*isnj  ( 


H vtTi^aii  \Vii$  roil  f a ?H><I  for  a rU on vJb  1 1 1> 

Thoil  Jo  S.n.l  • 

M Whiiii> 1 ‘dlftt  7 ■ nf 

So j you  lohlv  anot  her 
way  und  .mm oky  a c v^ar^ett^  . > i>  Top  (dole 
id  vii*  lag  ’Lniv* At  tint  Lino*  1 a U*  •*•*.•.  a? 
ibe  ■ nLAifew , ;;tV^  off  *nt  t . j *f ; w $ 

dovy,  at  the  skv,  live  'dmum  v of 

NpLvd/rkf)Oi>  dh  Pa*^;'  you  do  uM'loWfc4t 
a who  'looks . ;;at. :Y%>a- 
.•w.UJi  Ail;  3*h  . and;  fytiiys  < jfgnt  j||i$| 

.‘  Rmdpd >udh\of  ShJ* u Intrl {£  , by '•.:; 

1 : k ^fV^u oi(dVk&\vfTf  ^rojlnitn^l  Tffflbtf'i 

*' yuiyihj  irYodoVely  language,*^;  *. 

:t  I jut  < .f’.j:r  MU  MU  IfOlvt M'KrlU;  om  !l 

you ry  dt'H  vV&^b/.o  y^h'^li.;.:yS3kr  :<wnh 

• o.  i (»Ti» ' ■ t$0  ifi;  1«  i > Sy  ^ •:  ^n<T.  M?  • sly*  (1  ■ 


mfe;  (hoir  nod  ji<sl  rnuko  you  do 

any  Xd»^yd  thn»#  t^4  y ■ m-iJt.^- 

dor,  Moal  d-  anytbiiig  f aUtl  bill 
into  tli»V  irjo'lfuju  Nvli^ui  th»  > 'ye  dopy  svitlt 
you!  It V ju>!  !o. • 0 -midi*  to  think:  of! 

'■  ffei  iifpitfec*;  t la?  Ltd r< l f ya ru e$Chy  sol^mtV}^, 

-om  >>f  his  mual : ,syif!  and  hiu$i 
hiskuyn  ijnpres' 
&i van grdw  up.ort  io m and  irirpi^fied 
liMk  '’  llv.-,  Iwpt^d  quite  pro- 


KoUl  ghivora  went  down  Trilby^  back 
4t^$h.tVd isl^i*yd . ; .Si ft*  bad  & ^ingularly  ini* 
pn^Vf.kyn  *a  fd  r \ ) a t vt  rov  a*  was;  ^limvn  by  IV^r 
.'}••••<''»•:  ?uui  i^/ady  ^JjKUrptilhlhy  to  Swoo 
k fiyptmt  iy  bifloen^e,.  And  al l that 
f.u*  s)u  '|Hwed  for  I>u nun  vro  wdiori> 
(1  id  4 nit  i rw nihni.  Ifcd  adv^ti tur^u  A.'htv 


TsUfei" 


Jj)i>_-’>vk:ji^  * \ . 

;•  ! y-  v 

i\v*  Ofl^M  heard  of  it; 

yrm  ? What  )niikr^  you 

but  norrr  »c wy  h-  dope 

6i4y.‘ that  l ' • .' " y ".  -y  • v '.  •’;  •*  • ‘y  *j 

b*e\jno.  Tiiey  >ro! 

■&'  4M\tfy»fiiv: .! t'lf ■'  yKU’vkV 

. | ii p yS p mh’ 

".  .•;  - iomnoul  ! 

[> y t ) i o r ridniorv  i 

•t  St  ♦ u^:.  b *, 

Attd  ■ , !.yo  o;  Ii  a 

h nr;,  .n-  m <•.  );-•  > h : t i « 

l>i.y  t'y^^  and 

1 1 w b.vnO i ;b! 

tv  soft,  diriy 

’'3?bdvf  ^ir':  • 

u’  ^‘•kuk1*r;  :tU 

;;•  dh 

her  fai*t>;v  nio!  bet*  iday 

i*)x$  tife;  ’:  L-b\  y ♦ hr'  .;•  • .:'i)i»V'! ' 

fdhd; . :;‘ : ■ « ps. 

iiin*  m$mM 

tthOlLiv-  .Ihh  i£t?&:\k  i'h 

x \ > » \(^ 

'•■  .-And'  ■'"’ 

; 6yeng»*rfr' 

TRILBY 


“ Quest  -ce  que  Ven  pensosh' 

;*QuumiI  il  mm  iriort , <;c  fern  uue  fa 

xt«wse  cmpule  do  moiu-  .'  ' 


%J  OHK&  Cxtitm,  poMinpivHM!^ 

Cam-Ls  atelier  <or  fypntimjr • school)  was  .For  f]i*».  ? y< « vi# ‘it*  of  v]j*>  sUpHo  ?>mJ  ihe 
ie  the  Rue  Notre  Fame  d<«*  Potirous  St..'-  use  of  Ibr  model  eaph -' Kn» 
M ie(iar).  ti\  the  end  of  n hiror  mvuri  yard.  irunes’  a JiKMith  t«>  the  nmssier,  or  senior 
>>}»♦  r«-  Mjmv  were  auiny  h«  rue  dirty  mm?*-  sludent ,i  lie  resja/i.>dde  hell  - v Hh;^  of  the 
tioiVr;  oaoey  UytrllK  aod  ♦•iieii  ’.vjinUnv  in  (had: ; beh<ho>  this.  d v, n$  ♦ ■ % fteotM  \ o;p 
Um-  iitriU  ’<>f  • JieUveu  info  t*  l;n  n\  dirty  bb  your  entrance  or  mil  in! i« ?n,  Thai  you 
Htu'jlux  • -liquid  pay  for  your  footmy  year q/n/ 

*oihe  tjEtirlije  foriy,  drilfiy'  friu^V 
hni,.  w\iv  fyii^’-i.  ’viiviv  hoi  nd  thirty  nr  to  h»-  spent  on  rakes  ufui  run*  punch  nil 
JWrty  n H ^iudent< il  r.v\v'  ;<:ml  pupled  from  round 

• la*  louly  mudvl  eyory  lJuy  bid,  Sunday  Kerry  Friday  Nfonsmnr  ( ’unrl  . n iy.ru t 
iViv.u  Oy'id  ilVl  uvciftyami  for  two  hour*  ‘PoisL  ui!t!  also  a >i;U»dy:  wt-dl  dv's».od  ;o«d 
hi  the  ufroroooh.  e\<*e|it  on  ryoorduv*  wom  courteous . gt»ti thuyum  uhdy  dreav.v 
r )«!  m tin*  yodi'VMiulrmiucii  Hal  with  tf)*t  red  rnsonnpf  the  Levaon  :'*./ 

si A" \ i j>fo  a u rt  I&ijon,  cauh?  fov  lytojir  .tbv«e  hour* and 


ao  lay  sK&x-Mt: . $ m &\frUq$yk#, 


One  vork  the  .model  *vas'nn*lo:.  the  mjyi, 
f&m.iUy  ami  so  »>*.> , aio/matiny  Rnscu^bpfjX 
the  year 

A.  a niori <$  <•&, '. 

tsomtt  fifty  ^tth 

basics,  a'.yatip) & of  mrui y 

dftiwiri^:- boards,  jooihpietetX  tJte 


weut  the  i'tmii3yk}«;n<ihi^  a few  mnjtiir.v: 

MJt  fdO  of 

i wiy|  i ij&fcv y u 0^ 

itW.I  Ufsr.eushiy  oio-. 

Tie  did  fid:-'  for  hoe.  Uot  MUo  sv  ;o-d 

r'illi.  wh'VCh" 

he  inspired  this  son>evyl uu-  H i>  vrront  roai 
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most  unruly  company,  which  was  made 
up  of  all  sorts. 

Graybeards  who  had  been  drawing  and 
painting  there  for  thirty  years  and  more, 
and  remembered  other  masters  than  Car- 
rel, and  who  could  draw  and  paint  a torso 
almost  as  well  as  Titian  or  Velasquez— 
almost.but  not  quite— and  who  could  nev- 
er do  anything  else,  and  were  fixtures  at 
Carrel’s  for  life. 

Younger  men  who  in  a year  or  two,  or 
three  or  five,  or  ten  or  twenty,  were  bound 
to  make  their  mark,  and  perhaps  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  master;  others  as 
conspicuously  singled  out  for  failure  and 
future  mischance — for  the  hospital,  the 
garret,  the  river,  the  Morgue,  or,  worse, 
the  traveller’s  bag,  the  road,  or  even  the 
paternal  counter. 

Irresponsible  boys,  mere  rapins.  all 
laugh  and  chaff  and  mischief—4'  blague 
et  bagout  Parisien”;  little  lords  of  mis- 
rule— wits,  butts,  bullies;  the  idle  and  in- 
dustrious apprentice,  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  clean  and  the  dirty  (especially 
the  latter) — all  more  or  less  animated  by  a 
certain  esprit  de  corps , and  working  very 
happily  and  genially  together,  on  the 
whole,  and  always  willing  to  help  each 
other  with  sincere  artistic  counsel  if  it 
was  asked  for  seriously,  thougli  it  was 
not  always  couched  in  terms  very  flatter- 
ing to  one's  self-love. 

Before  Little  Billee  became  one  of  this 
band  of  brothers  he  had  been  working 
for  three  or  four  years  in  a London  art 
school,  drawing  and  painting  from  the 
life;  he  had  also  worked  from  the  an- 
tique in  the  British  Museum — so  that  he 
was  no  novice. 

As  he  made  his  debut  at  Carrel's  one 
Monday  morning  he  felt  somewhat  shy 
and  ill  at  ease.  He  had  studied  French 
most  earnestly  at  home  in  England,  and 
could  read  it  pretty  well,  and  even  write 
it  and  speak  it  after  a fashion;  but  he 
spoke  it  with  much  difficulty,  and  found 
studio  French  a different  language  alto- 
gether from  the  formal  and  polite  lan- 
guage he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  learn. 
Ollendorff  does  not  cater  for  the  quartier 
latin.  Acting  on  Taffy'sad  vice — for  Taffy 
had  worked  under  Carrel— Little  Billee 
handed  sixty  francs  to  the  massier  for 
his  bienvenue  — a lordly  sum  — and  this 
liberality  made  a most  favorable  impres- 
sion, and  went  far  to  destroy  any  little 
prejudice  that  might  have  been  caused 
by  the  daintiness  of  his  dress,  the  cleanli- 


ness of  his  person,  and  the  politeness  of 
bis  manners.  A place  was  assigned  to 
him,  and  an  easel  and  a board;  for  he 
elected  to  stand  at  his  work  and  begin 
with  a chalk  drawing.  The  model  (a 
male)  was  posed,  and  work  began  in  si- 
lence. Monday  morning  is  always  rather 
sulky  everywhere  (except  perhaps  in  ju- 
dee).  During  the  ten  minutes’  rest  three 
or  four  students  came  and  looked  at  Little 
Billee's  beginnings,  and  saw  at  a glance 
that  he  thoroughly  well  knew  what  lie 
was  about,  and  respected  him  for  it. 

Nature  had  given  him  a singularly 
light  hand  — or  rather  two,  for  be  was 
ambidextrous,  and  could  use  both  with 
equal  skill;  and  a iew  months’  practice 
at  a London  life  school  had  quite  cured 
him  of  that  purposeless  indecision  of  touch 
which  often  characterizes  the  prentice 
hand  for  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  re- 
mains with  the  amateur  for  life.  The 
lightest  and  most  careless  of  his  pencil 
strokes  had  a precision  that  was  inimita- 
ble, and  a charm  that  specially  belonged 
to  him,  and  was  easy  to  recognize  at  a 
glance.  His  touch  on  either  canvas  or 
paper  was  like  Svengali’s  on  the  key- 
board-unique. 

As  the  morning  ripened  little  attempts 
at  conversation  were  made — little  break- 
ings of  the  ice  of  silence.  It  was  Lam- 
bert, a youth  with  a singularly  facetious 
face,  who  first  woke  the  stillness  with 
the  following  uncalled  for  remarks  in 
English  very  badly  pronounced: 

“Av  you  seen  my  fahzere’s  ole  shoes?'’ 

“ I av  not  seen  my  fahzere’s  ole  shoes.” 

Then,  after  a pause: 

44  Av  you  seen  my  fahzere’s  ole  ’at?” 

“I  av  not  seen  my  fahzere's  ole  'at!” 

Presently  another  said,  44  Je  trouvequ'il 
a une  jolie  tete,  1’ Anglais.” 

But  I will  put  it  all  into  English: 

44 1 find  that  he  has  a pretty  head — the 
Englishman  ! What  say  you , Barizel?” 

44  Yes;  but  why  has  he  got  eyes  like 
brandy-balls,  two  a penny?” 

44  Because  he's  an  Englishman  !” 

44  Yes;  but  why  has  he  got  a mouth 
like  a guinea-pig.  with  two  big  teeth  in 
front  like  the  double  blank  at  domi- 
noes?’’ 

44  Because  he's  an  Englishman!” 

“Yes ; but  why  has  he  got  a back  with- 
out any  bend  in  it,  as  if  he’d  swallowed 
the  Colonne  Vendome  as  far  up  as  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz?” 

44  Because  lie's  an  Englishman!” 
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And  so  on,  till  all  the  supposed  oliar- 
aoleristies  of  Little  Bit  lee's  outer  man 
were  ex  1 1 a n steel . Then  : 

“ Pa  pel  art! !" 


Avez-vous  une  sa*ur?" 

Wee," 

Est  ee  qu'elk*  vo us  ressemblef 
Noilga* 


TAFFY  A LiCCHKLLE 


“ What?" 

“/should  like  to  know  if  the  English- 
man savs  his  p ravers  before  going  to 
bed/’ 

“ Ask  him." 

41  Ask  him  yourself !" 

“/should  like  to  know  if  the  English- 
man has  sisters:  and  if  so,  how  old  and 
how  many  and  what  sex.'’ 

“ Ask  him.” 

“ Ask  him  yourself!" 

“/ should  like  to  know  the  detailed 
and  cu'cumstmitial  history  of  the  Eng- 
lishman's first  )oyer  and  how  lie  lost  his 
innocence  !1? 

“ Ask  him,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

Little  Bil lee,  conscious  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  conversation,  grew  somewhat 
nervous.  Soon  he  was  addressed  di- 
rectly. 

“ Dites  done,  I'Anglais'" 

“KwawT  said  Little  Billee. 


“Cost  hien  doimnnge!  Est  ce  qu'elle 
dit  scs  prieres.  Ip  soir,  eu  se  couchant?” 

A tierce  look  came  into  Little  Bi lice's 
eyes  and  a redness  to  his  cheeks,  and 
this  particular  form  of  overture  to  friend- 
ship was  abandoned. 

Presently  Landiert  said,  '*Si  nous  met- 
■tjo.iis l'Anglais  a reclielle/* 

1 attic  Billce,  who  had  been  warned, 
know  what  tins  ordeal  meant. 

They  tied  yOu  td  a ladder,  and  carried 
you  in  procession  up  and  down  the 
court-yard,  and  if  you  were  nasty  about 
it  they  put  you  Under  the  pump. 

During  the  next  rest,  it  was  explained 
to  him  that  he  muO  submit  to  this  imbir 
idly,  and  the  ladder  (which  was  used  for 
reaching  the  high  shelves  round  the 
st tifiiojf  was  got  read y . 

Lillie  Billee  smiled  a singularly  win- 
ning smile,  and  suffered  himvHf  to  he 
bound  with  such  good-humor  that  they 
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voted  it  wasn’t  amusing,  and  unbound 
him,  and  he  escaped  the  ordeal  by  lad- 
der. 

Taffy  had  also  escaped,  but  in  another 
way.  When  they  tried  to  seize  him  lie 
took  up  the  first  rapin  that  came  to 
hand,  and  using  him  as  a kind  of  club, 
he  swung  him  about  so  freely  and 
knocked  down  so  many  students  and 
easels  and  drawing-boards  with  him,  and 
made  such  a terrific  rumpus,  that  the 
wrhole  studio  had  to  cry  for  “pax!” 
Then  he  performed  feats  of  strength  of 
such  a surprising  kind  that  the  memory 
of  him  remained  in  Carrel's  studio  for 
years,  and  he  became  a legend,  a tradi- 
tion, a myth ! It  is  now  said  (in  what 
still  remains  of  the  quartier  latin)  that 
he  was  seven  feet  high,  and  used  to  jug- 
gle with  the  massier  and  model  as  with  a 
pair  of  billiard  balls,  using  only  his  left 
hand ! 

To  return  to  Little  Billee.  When  it 
struck  twelve,  the  cakes  and  rum  punch 
arrived  — a very  goodly  sight  that  put 
every  one  in  a good  temper. 

The  cakes  were  of  three  kinds — Babas, 
Madeleines,  and  Savarins — three  sous 
apiece,  fourpence  halfpenny  the  set  of 
three.  No  nicer  cakes  are  made  in  France, 
and  they  are  as  good  in  the  quartier  lat- 
in as  anywhere  else;  no  nicer  cakes  are 
made  in  the  whole  world  that  I know  of. 
You  must  begin  with  the  Madeleine,  which 
is  rich  and  rather  heavy;  then  the  Baba; 
and  finish  up  with  the  Savarin,  which  is 
shaped  like  a ring,  very  light,  and  flavor- 
ed with  rum.  And  then  you  must  really 
leave  off. 

The  rum  punch  was  tepid,  very  sweet, 
and  not  a bit  too  strong. 

They  dragged  the  model -throne  into 
the  middle,  and  a chair  was  put  on  for 
Little  Billee,  who  dispensed  his  hospital- 
ity in  a very  polite  and  attractive  manner, 
helping  the  massier  first,  and  then  the 
other  gray  beards  in  the  order  of  their 
grayness,  and  so  on  down  to  the  model. 

Presently,  just  as  he  was  about  to  help 
himself,  he  was  asked  to  sing  them  an 
English  song.  After  a little  pressing  he 
sang  them  a song  about  a gay  caval  ier  who 
went  to  serenade  his  mistress,  (and  a lad- 
der of  ropes,  and  a pair  of  masculine  gloves 
that  didn't  belong  to  the  gay  cavalier,  but 
which  be  found  in  his  lady's  bower,) — a 
poor  sort  of  song,  but  it  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a comic  song  he  knew.  There 
are  four  verses  to  it,  and  each  verse  is 


rather  long.  It  does  not  sound  at  all 
funny  to  a French  audience,  and  even 
with  an  English  one  Little  Billee  was  not 
good  at  comic  songs. 

He  was,  however,  much  applauded  at 
the  end  of  each  verse.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  was  asked  if  he  were  quite 
sure  there  wasn't  any  more  of  it,  and  they 
expressed  a deep  regret ; and  then  each 
student,  straddling  on  his  little  thick-set 
chair  as  on  a horse,  and  clasping  the  back 
of  it  in  both  hands,  galloped  round  Lit- 
tle Billee's  throne  quite  seriously — the 
strangest  procession  he  had  ever  seen. 
It  made  him  laugh  till  he  cried,  so  that 
he  couldn't  eat  or  drink. 

Then  he  served  more  punch  and  cake 
all  round;  and  just  as  he  was  going  to 
begin  himself,  Papelard  said, 

“Say,  you  others,  I find  that  the  Eng- 
lishman has  something  of  truly  distin- 
guished in  the  voice,  something  of  sym- 
pathetic, of  touching — something  of  je  ne 
sais  quoiT 

Bouchardy:  “Yes,  yes— something  of 
je  ne  sais  quoi!  That's  the  very  phrase — 
n'est-ce  pas,  vous  autres,  that  is  a good 
Ph  rase  that  Papelard  has  just  invented 
to  describe  the  voice  of  the  Englishman. 
He  is  very  intelligent,  Papelard.” 

Chorus:  “Perfect,  perfect;  he  has  the 
genius  of  characterization,  Papelard. 
Dites  done,  l’Anglais!  once  more  that 
beautiful  song  — hein?  Nous  vous  en 
prions  tous.” 

Little  Billee  willingly  sang  it  again, 
with  even  greater  applause,  and  again 
they  galloped,  but  the  other  way  round 
and  faster,  so  that  little  Billee  became 
quite  hysterical,  and  laughed  till  his  sides 
ached. 

Then  Dubose:  “I  find  there  is  some- 
thing of  very  capitous  and  exciting  in 
English  music — of  very  stimulating.  And 
you,  Bouchardy?” 

Bouchardy:  “Oh,  me!  It  is  above  all 
the  words  that  I admire  ; they  have  some- 
thing of  passionate,  of  romantic — ‘ ze-ese 
gla-aves,  zese  gla-avcs — zey  do  not  belong 
to  me.’  I don't  know  what  that  means, 
but  I love  that  sort  of — of — of — of — je  ne 
sais  quoi,  in  short!  Just  once  more, 
1' Anglais;  only  once,  the  four  couplets.” 

So  he  sang  it  a third  time,  all  four 
verses,  while  they  leisurely  ate  and  drank 
and  smoked  and  looked  at  each  other, 
nodding  solemn  commendation  of  certain 
phrases  in  the  song:  “Tresbien!”  “Tr^s 
bien!”  “Ah!  voila  qui  est  bien  reussi  !“ 
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4*  Epatant,  ?a !*v  ‘ 4 Tres  fi n {■’  etc, , etc.  For, 
stimulated  by  success,  and  rising  to  the 
occasion,  tie  did  lus  very  utmost  to  sur- 
pass himself  in  imiphasis  of  gesture  and 
accent  and  histrionic  drollery-— heed  less 
of  the  fact  that  not  one  of  his  listeners 
had  the  slightest  notion  what  his  song 
was  about. 


more  genial,  more  cheerful,  sel T-respect- 
ing,  considerate,  and  polite,  and  certainly 
none  with  "renter  gifts  for  art. 

Carrel  would  devote  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  to  him,  and  invited  him  often  to 
his  own  private  studio.  And  often,  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  week,  a 
group  of  admiring  students  would  be 


THK  rax  AND  TIIK,  CROW 


It  was  a sorry  performance.  gathered  by  his  easel  watching  him  as  lie 

And  it  was  not  till  he  had  sung  it  four  worked, 
times  that  he  discovered  the  whole  thing  fvO’»*>4  mt  rude  lapin,  TAughtis!  au 
was  an  elaborate  impromptu  farce,  of , moiits  il  suit  son  orthogmphe  eh  peiutur£* 
which  lie  was  the  butt,  and  that  of  all  his  ce  coeo-la  C 

royal  spread  not  a crumb  or  a (\rop  was  Shell  was  the  verdict  on  Little  -Biller  at 
left  for  himself.  Carrel  s studio;  and  I can  conceive  no 

It  was  the  old  fable  of  the  fox  am)  the  loftier  praise, 
crow!  And  to  do  him  justice,  lie  laughed 

as  heartily  asauy  one,  as  if  he  thoroughly  ...... 

enjoyed  the  joke  —and  when  you  take  . . 

jokes  in  that  way  people  soon  leave  off  Young  as  she  was  (seventeen  or 
poking  fun  at  you.  It  is  almost  as  good  eighteen;  or  thereabouts),  and  also  tender 
as  being  very  big,  like  Taffy,  and  having  (like  Little  Billed.  Trilby  had  singularly 
a choleric  blue  eye ! clear  and  quick  percepiipus  in  all  matters 

Such  was  Little  Bit  lees  figst  experience  that  concerned  lier  tastes,  fancies,  or  af- 
of  Carre  Is  studio,  where  he  spent  many  fictions,  and  thoroughly  knew  1 tor  own 
happy  mornings  aud  made  many  good  mind,  and  never  lost  much  time  in  making 

friends,  it  up. 

No  more  popular  student  had  ever  On  the  occasion  of  her  first  visit  to  tfie 
worked  there  within  the  memory  of  the  studio  in  the  Place  St. -Anatole  ties  Arts, 
grayest  graybeards:  none  more  amiable,  it  took  her  j, us t five  minutes  to  decide  that 
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it  was  quite  the  nicest,  homeliest,  genial- 
est,  jolliest  studio  in  the  whole  quartier 
latin,  or  out  of  it,  and  that  its  three  in- 
habitants, individually  and  collectively, 
were  more  to  her  taste  than  any  one  else 
she  had  ever  met. 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  English, 
and  she  loved  to  hear  her  mother-tongue 
and  speak  it.  It  awoke  all  manner  of 
tended  recollections,  sweet  reminiscences 
of  her  childhood,  her  parents,  her  old 
home — such  a home  as  it  was — or,  rather, 
such  homes;  for  there  had  been  many 
flittings  from  one  poor  nest  to  another. 
The  O'Ferralls  had  been  as  birds  on  the 
bough. 

She  had  loved  her  parents  very  dearly; 
and,  indeed,  with  all  their  faults,  they  had 
many  endearing  qualities— the  qualities 
that  so  often  go  with  those  particular 
faults— charm,  geniality,  kindness,  warmth 
of  heart,  the  constant  wish  to  please,  the 
generosity  that  conies  before  justice,  and 
lends  its  last  sixpence  and  forgets  to  pay 
its  debts! 

She  knew  other  English  and  American 
artists,  and  had  sat  to  them  frequently  for 
the  head  and  hands;  but  none  of  these, 
for  general  agreeableness  of  aspect  or 
manner,  could  compare  in  her  mind  with 
the  stalwart  and  magnificent  Taffy,  the 
jolly  fat  Laird  of  Cockpen,  the  refined, 
sympathetic,  and  elegant  Little  Billee; 
and  she  resolved  that  she  would  see  as 
much  of  them  as  she  could,  that  she  would 
make  herself  at  home  in  that  particular 
studio,  and  necessary  to  its  “ locataires," 
and  without  being  the  least  bit  vain  or 
self-conscious,  she  had  no  doubts  whatever 
of  her  power  to  please— to  make  herself 
both  useful  and  ornamental  if  it  suited 
her  purpose  to  do  so. 

Her  first  step  in  this  direction  was  to 
borrow  Pere  Martin's  basket  and  lantern 
and  pick  (he  had  more  than  one  set  of 
these  trade  properties)  for  the  use  of  Taffy, 
whom  she  feared  she  might  have  offended 
by  the  freedom  of  her  comments  on  his 
picture. 

Then,  as  often  as  she  felt  it  to  be  dis- 
creet, she  sounded  her  war-cry  at  the 
studio  door  and  went  in  and  made  kind 
inquiries,  and  sitting  cross-legged  on  the 
model  - throne,  ate  her  bread  and  cheese 
and  smoked  her  cigarette  and  passed  the 
time  of  day,  as  she  chose  to  call  it;  telling 
them  all  such  news  of  the  quartier  as  had 
come  within  her  own  immediate  ken.  She 
was  always  full  of  little  stories  of  other 


studios,  which,  to  do  her  justice,  were,  al- 
ways good-natured,  and  probably  true — 
quite  so  as  far  as  she  was  concerned;  she 
was  the  most  literal  person  alive;  and  she 
told  all  these  “ ragots,  cancans,  et  potins 
d'atelier  ” in  a quaint  and  amusing  man- 
ner. The  slightest  look  of  gravity  or 
boredom  on  one  of  those  three  faces,  and 
she  made  herself  scarce  at  once. 

She  soon  found  opportunities  for  use- 
fulness also.  If  a costume  were  wanted, 
for  instance,  she  knew  where  to  borrow 
it,  or  hire  it  or  buy  it  cheaper  than  any 
one  anywhere  else.  She  procured  stuffs 
for  them  at  cost  price,  as  it  seemed,  and 
made  them  into  draperies  and  female 
garments  of  any  kind  that  was  wanted, 
and  sat  in  them  for  the  toreador's  sweet- 
heart (she  made  the  mantilla  herself),  for 
Taffy's  starving  dressmaker  about  to 
throw  herself  into  the  Seine,  for  Little 
Billee's  studies  of  the  beautiful  French 
peasant  girl  in  his  picture,  now  so  fa- 
mous, called  “The  Pitcher  goes  to  the 
Well/' 

Then  she  darned  their  socks  and  mend- 
ed their  clothes,  and  got  all  their  wash- 
ing done  properly  and  cheaply  at  her 
friend  Madame  Boisse's,  in  the  Rue  des 
Cloitres  Ste.-Petronille. 

And  then  again,  when  they  were  hard 
up  and  wanted  a good  round  sum  of 
money  for  some  little  pleasure  excursion, 
such  as  a trip  to  Fontainebleau  or  Bar- 
bizon  for  two  or  three  days,  it  was  she 
who  took  their  watches  and  scarf-pins 
and  things  to  the  Mount  of  Piety  in  the 
Street  of  the  Well  of  Love  (where  dwelt 
“ ma  tante,”  which  is  French  for  “my 
uncle"  in  this  connection),  in  order  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds. 

She  was.  of  course,  most  liberally  paid 
for  all  these  little  services,  rendered  with 
such  pleasure  and  good-will — far  too  lib- 
erally, she  thought.  She  would  have 
been  really  happier  doing  them  for  love. 

Thus  in  a very  short  time  she  became 
a persona  gratissima — a sunny  and  ever 
welcome  vision  of  health  and  grace  and 
liveliness  and  unalterable  good-humor, 
always  ready  to  take  any  trouble  to  please 
her  beloved  “ Angliches,"  as  they  were 
called  by  Madame  Vinard,  the  handsome 
shrill- voiced  concierge , who  was  almost 
jealous;  for  she  was  devoted  to  the  An- 
gliches too — and  so  was  Monsieur  Vinard 
— and  so  were  the  little  Vinards. 

She  knew  when  to  talk  and  when  to 
laugh  and  when  to  hold  her  tongue;  and 
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the  sight  rif  lit*)!  rcoHiV  te^ghd  mt  m r^i?u»ra- 

t)M>  uirid(;i-tiiroiHMla‘a:uj^  [ h<- f jiurd’sisoj'kK  deri<\  wain  tom.  I [ml  si?*.*  liven  Little 
or  senying  InUlons  on  1 * » * shnbsor  repair-  Killeen  ,*iMer  she  could  not  have  been' 
the  smoke-hoi as.  in  his  trousers  was  treated  with  mure  p0 I A m*l  heik 

so  pleasant  that  it  Vv tts  painted  by  <»M  dfeep  grutifurb*  .for  this  \iiii  wonted  e*;#mp|i- 
' three.  On*  of  these  sketches  tin  water-  men t trartsoepdtftj  any  f k* ssU*i » she.  had 
Conor.  he  Linle  Billee.  sold  the  other  day  ever  iVlt.  \s  tie;  £<»od  Lu  Fontaine  s«* 
at  Christie*  hyr  a sum  so  Jctfge  that  1 prettily  $nyV; 

hard  [y  dare,  ov  nvmdioii  it  It  >vas  done  •*  i‘V?  rmim.juv:  vivAjejjt  $i\lK*  v»i>:  sdimee  en*oih.- ; 
lr«  v»*m  a n.ertiorii,  i VHe  umo)»  h,  !«..h:r,  <•'  fp.w;i*n«’lle, 

Oil  u Mijiy  d’ty,  w}|*|Q  :$V  UUH  vS; 

wav  decided  they  should  dim  at  tmrmy.  A u<J  then  Umh*  Wkl  . li.  AV;«.>  ||  her  Jp 
so-  letch  the  food  and  .cook  H/mul  the  talk  oh  \)<i  • -od £ nl  I tivaiirc,  sew 

lay  lie;  cloth,  ami  *yyh  nUike  Urn  saiud-  ilcit  d was  v^vutV  h»  u»idi  cuand,  und  she 

;Sh(H  \va4>  :«£•  hhttur  .-'l^rvy^M^Ke' 

indler  cottk  t Irau  th’4  Laird,  a heitei;  r;ht*ree  a.  very  inu  lli^me  {irrs.Mr  i-i  auh  of  her 
i intri  L iiitle  0ftl ere  And  shd  .wnuid  he  m~  vvnFiijtly  Xie^baa^d  *s.UwdtK>ri;  30*1  mo^y 
vttyd  t.o  toive  j^ey  share  in  the  hanquet.  ;<mnd(OH$  n>  Jham  mw  amkii ion  for 
And  o.o  tbeee  occasions  'her  loan n Ions  her. 

iia{»[dne^  vvas  o>  h.imieiuM.  that  it  would  So  thyv  h-to  bet;  bonk*  ■ Knihish  hooks; 
he  rjU4.tr  piOhrth-  to  see — almost  painful;  ibek*  ey,  Lemcm  a\  'Waiter  Scott —e,  hick 
':  J>  w&Vt*  were  touch-  *he  dermiml  in  Ihb  zifinnspsot bfha  uJcfliL'. 
-*?ti  hy  thaujriits  of  f*li  the  hnjehYnms  and  the  so  it  Kmhy  of  her  iitMc  attic  iu  the  ".(Lie 
liomeJesvuess  the  ev  pm  nation,  tbp  half-  des  Pmisse  Ca  j I (on  x.  and  umvovm  his  welt- 
conscious  losrs  of  r;:t*tf\  ibtvf  all  ti»is  eayur  irvealed  to  her.  Sl»e  iv*yw:  nbmLEiaejish 
cliiJdish  re  veaivoV  every  clay  mid  that  WaA.;\  i^?c*d  thrhg 

And  -that  i*:\vhy  otr  doniu./  that  with  Trdhv  Ny  eikiiyc  K/uL^h  ac  ! TnAy 

>t  1 1 tbhi  f^wHhtr  ibo.ru  ww  liovyc  s pcaktM  v;  Frcmdi  \ i hi^ 

any  hint  of  g-alhiUtry  or  ilicUit.ioh  ui  any  intfs,  Tcilby  s Eng  lish  was  'me re  m i • 
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•Uraft-ixf'^ar  ^utit  M.  it-frf  io«l  that  she  had  h*?r 

bnr  Tnolbri’,  who  nas  ;i  fePuii  •'  .•'mih,  id-  fti »i j t - i •«**..  Lmh  RiiltHy 
-Uu.iH'ir.h  tip  MUttflue^iOxT ;CijUfy  hu<l  liAh*  i>t*  i'  u*  iw^»aTiO*‘  sum  iyRultl  hi*  ffii^t>rablvV 
tiki-  urjkgnitUiffffss  thuf  Ui^  ^pt-nii  t>f  jKifuidf^o/^y  at-h^t*  Vs^V*  t# 

so  iHUK V'  EfV^Jj^sh  ^>nH'-h  I ui ml /to  illi*  ^^eIioT  to  or  xyinih  or  *M\ #r  *]($* 

r.\ file  iio  »lroj>|>{h/:s  i.,f  M»<  [],  mo  br< »:♦.<'!  to  i-  iu» «.*!>»%  cwn  of  dm  dirty1  Opyy  v»;U 

j fJiT  fj$  1 1 1 * * n 's  ')mtf  'W  ho  >:•»!  fo»  Vo  tVy  V ''M,.<  ub  <Ro  v it.  <{ 

Toby's  Krom-Ji.-was  that-  of  flu*  qn&V-  — 'as  if  she  fyuUftrt/  *ur  ft>rR  har- 
der laliji;-- «|t*oII,  FfaMc.V’..  quaint.  M-  b ;" 

,ths)  iJ^  iikjif ftiit*  - tp*  i’*yo^4 |-|il 

1 v,  hu  i in  >v  h;»h  t |ir..v*  m -;i  §gj  | »vHy  u i Mfti  b»H  Mot  ?'m./  { • ' * i ^ - an  injured  mu  n\v, 

"l  I * b i •; » >,•  • tilat  would  (n*J  ' i ;t  ;m  ) > Mi-  s;  »*•;*!•;-  >-‘»oi.  >’*:•*  l N'  I » - f ‘ * ro  i % putl  b«*  fUrVlVVlK 

Ml*  a*  hup*  .!••  — 1 V . « • m ? 1 1 • m i i i c ; M • \ "Mm  up  any  hftlliilg  hi  o-iiir 

hvtly:!1^  it  xv*iA  ffOiay  vv*itbt?ut  U im^  a ml  k>t  to  h<-r  t hiv*.*  h.?4irit"h  (i^iuh 

vulrtiM  if  W4-  j><  » :,«rp&  #dilUr.  ?oo  Ruih^  KWtf  S^iriMi  h:»<]  vinous  fur  t^;n- 

A i u-i  stm  IfapiU^llf’sfi  hum  ami  [m  i;  in  phyini 
Mm  tl.-Vinly  KivL'J^irway./as^M  tUmh^  her  Thvrj  hVr  nlf‘-otio«>  was  exacting  dm 
fatjivr  hiu}‘  JVi-syV'a-iii?.-;.  ihdhiiSily  ' to*  tm  fojl'4  i>rh*  iyrjii  foipi 

in*  m*mlfy  u hen  ahum  with  Hum  Mu-  vvifcSj  of  her:  om)  >he  iiK-iHr  lc» v<-t i her  t>un 
sc  ahsolutrl y ,:  li’i>aa  i;it}.\' ■ ri  iiut  )1  M-un  <i  vva\  vvni  in  Uh*  mmvui^  on  of  I'mHan:^ 
qitilr*  r/ihi  RivangU .'virr'p  'whtetihu?!'  (o  Wd  AFtl/tliF  <i«VrfMh§r  vrlri^h .’vf^s'  tud 

hor  ip  u i rri>vU;  >.  .*;?p.;uai ,lr',y  .u,il  aprqtu  ikh‘«  ut  puoUiiiK  DmV  svlau* • u aamf*.  tu  the- 
UMIch  :fuv  b«U‘  MMM nrjt i"t-I*cl  t*<siu{p« Mjp  Ml  i; uttf.  i*xv  ii 

i«>rr;nhu- s ii  a , »i u»'spito*i-  tJui 

ho  bo«a)v  * 

lv  o^>>v  <>f  l^re 

• • Xhib 
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of .•  l>. .Quit  when  he  Hfe  wsmji  ven>: .. 
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What  Englishmen  could  do  in  France 
during  the  fifties,  and  yet  manage  to  pre- 
serve their  self-respect,  and  even  the  re- 
spect of  their  respectable  French  friends! 

“ Voilk  l'espayce  de  horn  ker  jer  swee !” 
said  the  Laird,  every  time  he  bowed  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  applause  that  greet- 
ed his  performance  of  various  solo  steps 
of  his  own— Scotch  reels  and  sword-dances 
that  came  in  admirably.  . . . 

Then,  one  fine  day,  the  Laird  fell  ill, 
and  the  doctor  had  to  be  sent  for,  and  he 
ordered  a nurse.  But  Trilby  would  hear 
of  no  nurses,  not  even  a Sister  of  Charity ! 
She  did  all  the  nursing  herself,  and  never 
slept  a wink  for  three  successive  days  and 
nights. 

On  the  third  day  the  Laird  was  out  of 
all  danger,  the  delirium  was  past,  and  the 
doctor  found  poor  Trilby  fast  asleep  by 
the  bedside. 

Madame  Vinard,  at  the  bedroom  door, 
put  her  finger  to  her  lips,  and  whispered: 
“Quel  bonheur!  il  est  sauve,  M.  le  Doc- 
teur ; ecoutez ! il  dit  ses  prieres  en  Anglais, 
ce  brave  gargon !" 

The  good  old  doctor,  who  didn’t  under- 
stand a word  of  English,  listened,  and 
heard  the  Laird's  voice,  weak  and  low, 
but  quite  clear,  and  full  of  heart-felt  fer- 
vor, intoning,  solemnly: 

44  Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  mussels,  saffron, 
Soles,  onions,  garlic,  roach,  and  dace — 

All  these  you  eat  at  Terr6’s  Tavern 
In  that  one  dish  of  bouillabaisse !” 


“ Ah ! mais  c'est  tres  bien  de  sa  part,  ce 
brave  jeune  homme ! rendre  graces  au  ciel 
comme  cela,  quand  le  danger  est  passe! 
tr6s  bien,  tr6s  bien !" 

Sceptic  and  Voltairian  as  he  was,  and 
not  the  friend  of  prayer,  the  good  doctor 
was  touched,  for  he  was  old,  and  therefore 
kind  and  tolerant,  and  made  allowances. 

And  afterwards  he  said  such  sweet 
things  to  Trilby  about  it  all,  and  about 
her  admirable  care  of  his  patient,  that  she 
positively  wept  with  delight— like  sweet 
Alice  with  hair  so  brown,  whenever  Ben 
Bolt  gave  her  a smile. 

All  this  sounds  very  goody-goody,  but 
it's  true. 

So  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  the 
trois  Angliches  came  in  time  to  feel  for 
Trilby  quite  a peculiar  regard,  and  looked 
forward  with  sorrowful  forebodings  to 
the  day  when  this  singular  and  pleasant 
little  quartet  would  have  to  be  broken  up, 
each  of  them  to  spread  his  wings  and  fly 
away  on  his  own  account,  and  poor  Trilby 
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to  be  left  behind  all  by  herself.  They 
would  even  frame  little  plans  whereby  she 
might  better  herself  in  life,  and  avoid  the 
many  snares  and  pitfalls  that  would  beset 
her  lonely  path  in  the  quartier  latin 
when  they  were  gone. 

Trilby  never  thought  of  such  tilings  as 
these;  she  took  short  views  of  life,  and 
troubled  herself  about  no  morrows. 

There  was,  however,  one  jarring  figure 
in  her  little  fool's  paradise,  a baleful 
and  most  ominous  figure  that  constantly 
crossed  her  path,  and  came  between  her 
and  the  sun,  and  threw  its  shadow  over 
her,  and  that  was  Svengali. 

He  also  was  a frequent  visitor  at  the 
studio  in  the  Place  St.-Anatole,  where 
much  was  forgiven  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
music,  especially  when  he  came  with 
Gecko  and  they  made  music  together. 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  they  did 
not  come  there  to  play  to  the  three  An- 
gliches; it  was  to  see  Trilby,  whom  they 
both  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  adore, 
each  in  a different  fashion: 

Gecko,  with  a humble  doglike  worship 
that  expressed  itself  in  mute  pathetic  def- 
erence and  looks  of  lowly  self-deprecia- 
tion, of  apology  for  his  own  unworthy 
existence,  as  though  the  only  requital  he 
would  ever  dare  to  dream  of  were  a word 
of  decent  politeness,  a glance  of  tolerance 
or  good-will— a mere  bone  to  a dog. 

Svengali  was  a bolder  wooer.  When 
he  cringed,  it  was  with  a mock  humility 
full  of  sardonic  threats;  when  he  was 
playful,  it  was  with  a terrible  playfulness, 
like  that  of  a cat  with  a mouse — a weird 
ungainly  cat,  and  most  unclean ; a sticky, 
haunting,  long,  lean,  uncanny,  black  spi- 
der-cat, if  there  is  such  an  animal  out- 
side a bad  dream. 

It  was  a great  grievance  to  him  that 
she  had  suffered  from  no  more  pains  in 
her  eyes.  She  had ; but  preferred  to  en- 
dure them  rather  than  seek  relief  from 
him. 

So  he  would  playfully  try  to  mesmerize 
her  with  his  glance,  and  sidle  up  nearer 
and  nearer  to  her,  making  passes  and 
counter-passes,  with  stern  command  in 
his  eyes,  till  she  would  shake  and  shiver 
and  almost  sicken  with  fear,  and  all  but 
feel  the  spell  come  over  her,  as  in  a night- 
mare, and  rouse  herself  with  a great  ef- 
fort and  escape. 

If  Taffy  were  there  he  would  interfere 
with  a friendly  “Now  then,  old  fellow, 
none  of  that!"  and  a jolly  slap  on  the 
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nosed  husbands  will  be  mad  with  jealousy, 
and  long  to  box  him,  but  they  will  be 
afraid.  Ach  ! those  beautiful  Anglaises! 
they  will  think  it  an  honor  to  mend  his 
shirts,  to  sew  buttons  on  his  pantaloons; 
to  darn  his  socks,  as  you  are  doing  now 
for  that  sacred  imbecile  of  a Scotchman 
who  is  always  trying  to  paint  toreadors, 
or  that  sweating  pig-headed  bullock  of  an 
Englander  who  is  always  trying  to  get 
himself  dirty  and  Jhen  to  get  himself 
clean  again!— e da  capo! 

“Himmel!  what  big  socks  are  those! 
what  potato-sacks! 

“ Look  at  your  Taffy ! what  is  he  good 
for  but  to  bang  great  musicians  on  the 
back  with  his  big  bear’s  paw!  He  finds 
that  droll,  the  bullock ! . . . . 

“ Look  at  your  Frenchmen  there  — 
your  conceited  verfluchte  pig  - dogs 
of  Frenchmen — Durien,  Barizel,  Bou- 
chardy ! What  can  a Frenchman  talk  of, 
hein?  Only  himself,  and  run  down  every- 
body else ! His  vanity  makes  me  sick ! 
He  always  thinks  the  world  is  talking 
about  him,  the  fool!  He  forgets  that 
there's  a fellow  called  Svengali  for  the 
world  to  talk  about!  I tell  you,  Drilpy, 
it  is  about  me  the  world  is  talking — me 
and  nobody  else— me,  me,  me ! 

“ Listen  what  they  say  in  the  Figaro  ” 
(reads  it). 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  hein? 
What  would  your  Durien  say  if  people 
wrote  of  him  like  that? 

“But  you  are  not  listening,  sapper- 
ment!  great  big  she-fooi  that  you  are  — 
sheepshead!  Dummkopf!  Donnerwetter! 
you  are  looking  at  the  chimney-pots  when 
Sveugali  is  talking!  Look  a little  lower 
down  between  the  houses,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river!  There  is  a little  ugly 
gray  building  there,  and  inside  are  eight 
slanting  slabs  of  brass,  all  of  a row,  like 
beds  in  a school  dormitory,  and  one  fine 
day  you  shall  lie  asleep  on  one  of  those 
slabs — you,  Drilpy,  who  would  not  listen 
to  Svengali,  and  therefore  lost  him !. . . . 
And  over  the  middle  of  you  will  be  a little 
leather  apron,  and  over  your  head  a lit- 
tle brass  tap,  and  all  day  long  and  all 
night  the  cold  water  shall  trickle,  trickle, 
irickle  all  the  way  down  your  beautiful 
white  body  to  your  beautiful  white  feet 
till  they  turn  green,  and  your  poor  damp 
draggled  muddy  rags  will  hang  above 
you  from  the  ceiling  for  your  friends  to 
know  you  by;  drip,  drip,  drip!  But  you 
will  have  no  friends.  . . . 


“And  people  of  all  sorts,  strangers,  will 
stare  at  you  through  the  big  plate-glass 
window  — Englanders,  chiffoniers,  paint- 
ers and  sculptors,  workmen,  piou-pious, 
old  hags  of  washer- women — and  say, 4 Ah  ! 
what  a beautiful  woman  was  that!  Look 
at  her!  She  ought  to  be  rolling  in  her 
carriage  and  pair!’  And  just  then,  who 
should  come  by,  rolling  in  his  carriage 
and  pair,  smothered  in  furs,  and  smoking 
a big  cigar  of  the  Havana,  but  Svengali, 
who  will  jump  out,  and  push  the  canaille 
aside,  and  say, 4 Ha!  ha!  that  is  la  grande 
Drilpy,  who  would  not  listen  to  Svengali, 
but  looked  at  the  chimney-pots  when  he 
told  her  of  his  manly  love,  and — ” 

“Hi!  d it,  Svengali,  what  the 

devil  are  you  talking  to  Trilby  about? 
You're  making  her  sick;  can’t  you  see? 
Leave  off,  and  go  to  the  piano,  man,  or 
I’ll  come  and  slap  you  on  the  back 
again !” 

Thus  would  that  sweating  pig-headed 
bullock  of  an  Englander  stop  Svengali's 
love-making  and  release  Trilby  from  bad 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Then  Svengali,  who  had  a wholesome 
dread  of  the  pig-headed  bullock,  would 
go  to  the  piano  and  make  impossible  dis- 
cords, and  say:  “Dear  Drilpy,  come  and 
sing  4 Pen  Polt  M I am  thirsting  for  those 
so  beautiful  chest  notes!  Come!” 

Poor  Trilby  needed  little  pressing 
when  she  was  asked  to  sing,  and  would 
go  through  her  lamentable  performance, 
to  the  great  discomfort  of  Little  Billee. 

It  lost  nothing  of  its  grotesqueness  from 
Svengali's  accompaniment,  which  was  a 
triumph  of  cacophony,  and  he  would 
encourage  her  “Tres  pien,  tr£s  pien,  ya 
y est !” 

When  it  was  over,  Svengali  would  test 
her  ear,  as  he  called  it,  and  strike  the  C 
in  the  middle  and  then  the  F just  above, 
and  ask  which  was  the  highest;  and  she 
would  declare  they  were  both  exactly 
the  same.  It  was  only  when  he  struck  a 
note  in  the  bass  and  another  in  the  treble 
that  she  could  perceive  any  difference, 
and  said  that  the  first  sounded  like  Pere 
Martin  blowing  up  his  wife,  and  the  sec- 
ond like  her  little  godson  trying  to  make 
the  peace  between  them. 

She  was  quite  tone-deaf,  and  didn't 
know  it;  and  he  would  pay  her  extrava- 
gant compliments  on  her  musical  talent, 
till  Taffy  would  say, 

“Look  here,  Svengali,  let’s  hear  you 
sing  a song!'’ 
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our  way  up  the  Varras  Creek  we  passed 
beetling  crags  and  huge  pillars  of  por- 
phyry rock  cut  into  fantastic  shapes  by 
water  and  frost,  resplendent  in  color,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  pot-hunting 
of  humans  as  affected  by  gentry  tempo- 
rarily stopping  at  San  Carlos. 

In  a dell  in  the  forest  we  espied  some 
“ mavericks,”  or  unbranded  stock.  The 
punchers  are  ever  alert  for  a beef  without 
half  its  ears  gone  and  a big  IIF  burned 
in  its  flank,  and  immediately  they  per- 
ceive one  they  tighten  their  cinchci , slip 
the  rope  from  the  pommel,  put  their  hats 
on  the  back  of  their  heads,  and  “light 
out.”  A cow  was  soon  caught,  after  des- 
perate riding  over  rocks  and  fallen  tim- 
ber, thrown  down,  and  “ hog-tied,”  which 
means  all  four  feet  together.  A little 
lire  is  built,  and  one  side  of  a cincha  ring 
is  heated  red-hot,  with  which  a rawhide 
artist  paints  IIF  in  the  sizzling  flesh,  while 
the  cow  kicks  and  bawls.  She  is  then 
unbound,  and  when  she  gets  back  on  her 
feet  the  vaqueros  stand  about,  serape  in 
band,  after  the  bull-fighter  method,  and 
provoke  her  to  charge.  She  charges, 
while  they  avoid  her  by  agile  springs  and 
a flaunting  of  their  rags.  They  laugh, 
and  cry  “ Bravo  toro!”  until  she,  having 
overcome  her  indignation  at  their  rude- 
ness, sets  off  down  the  cafion  with  her 
tail  in  the  air. 

Thus  we  journeyed  day  by  day  over 
the  hills  and  up  the  canons,  camping  by 
night  under  the  pines  in  mountain  glades 
or  deep  ravines,  where  the  sun  sets  at  four 
o’clock,  while  it  is  light  above.  The 
moon  was  in  the  full  and  the  nights 
were  frosty,  and  many  times  we  awoke  to 
think  it  morning  when  only  our  heads 
had  become  uncovered  by  the  blankets 
and  the  big  white  moon  shone  fair  upon 
us.  Getting  up  in  the  night  to  poke  the 
fire  and  thaw  the  stiffening  out  of  one’s 
legs  is  called  by  the  boys  “ playing  freeze- 
out,”  and  we  all  participate  in  the  game. 
A cigarette  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, witli  one’s  back  to  the  fire,  while  the 
moon  looks  down  on  you,  your  comrades 
breathing  about  you,  a wolf  howling 
mournfully  from  a neighboring  hill,  the 
mountains  towering  on  every  side,  and 
the  tall  pines  painting  inky  shadows 
across  the  ghostly  grass,  is  a mild  sensa- 
tion and  rather  pleasant..  Some  of  the 
men  are  on  foot,  from  soring  their 
horses’  backs,  and  their  buckskin  boots 
are  wearing  out,  so  they  sit  about  the 


fire  and  stitch.  We  are  all  very  dirty, 
and  I no  longer  take  comfort  in  watch- 
ing the  cook  who  makes  the  bread,  for 
fear  I may  be  tempted  to  ask  him  if  he 
will  not  wash  his  hands,  whereat  the 
boys  may  indicate  that  I am  a “dude,” 
and  will  look  down  on  me.  The  flour 
is  nearly  gone,  and  shortly  it  will  not 
matter  whether  the  cook’s  hands  are 
rusty  or  not.  The  coffee  and  sugar 
promise  to  hold  out.  When  William 
can  no  longer  serve  “bull  gravy”  with 
his  fried  meat  I shall  have  many  regrets, 
but  they  are  swamped  by  the  probabilities 
of  a tobacco  famine,  which  is  imminent. 

We  get  deer  every  day,  but  to  one  not 
used  to  a strictly  meat  diet  it  begins  to 
pall.  The  Indian  hunter  takes  the  stom- 
ach of  a deer,  fills  it  with  meat,  and  de- 
posits it  under  the  coals.  We  roast  it  in 
slices  and  chunks,  but  I like  it  better 
when  “jerked  ” brown,  as  it  then  affords 
somewhat  more  mystery  to  a taste  al- 
ready jaded  with  venison.  In  travelling 
with  pack  animals  it  is  the  custom  to 
make  a day’s  march  before  halting,  and  a 
day’s  march  ends  about  four  o’clock,  or 
when  water  is  found.  Ten  hours'  march 
will  loosen  one's  cartridge-belt  five  or  six 
holes,  for  venison  and  coffee  is  not  a 
strong  food.  By  12  M.  we  acquire  a wolf- 
ish yearning  for  the  “flesh-pots,”  but 
that  shortly  is  relieved  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  stomach,  or  three  or  four 
quarts  of  mountain  water  will  afford 
some  relief.  By  nightfall  one  can  “fly 
into”  a venison  steak,  while  cigarettes, 
coffee,  and  a desire  to  lie  down  restore 
one’s  equanimity. 

We  have  passed  some  small  ranges  and 
worm  our  way  down  bottomless  pits,  but 
at  last  there  rises  ahead  the  main  range 
of  the  Sierra  Madre.  From  the  depths  of 
a great  barranca  we  begin  the  climb. 
Never  have  I seen  hills  as  sideling  as 
these.  It  is  terrible  work  for  one  not 
used  to  mountain-climbing  and  the  short 
allowance  of  air  one  finds  to  subsist  on. 

The  feeling  of  exhaustion  is  almost  im- 
possible to  overcome.  The  horses  are 
thin,  and  Old  Jim  is  developing  more 
ribs  than  good  condition  calls  for,  so  I 
walk  to  ease  the  old  fellow.  There  are 
snow  fields  to  cross,  which  intensifies  the 
action.  The  journey  is  enlivened  at  times 
by  shots  at  deer,  and  the  rifles  echo 
around  the  mountains,  but  being  long 
shots  they  are  misses.  We  passed  the 
cordon  of  the  mountains,  and  stopped 
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up  with  pride  over  this  achievement  in 
still-hunting.  From  there  on  we  passed 
through  the  most  wonderful  natural  deer 
park.  The  animals  did  not  fear  man,  and 
stood  to  be  fired  at,  though  the  open  tim- 
ber and  absence  of  underbrush  made  the 
shots  long-range  ones.  After  killing  all 
we  could  carry,  we  sat  down  to  wait  for 
the  burro  train. 

That  night  we  camped  on  a jutting 
crag,  with  the  water  running  in  the 
barranca  200  feet  below  us.  For  a hun- 
dred miles  the  mountain  and  plain  lay 
at  our  feet — a place  more  for  an  eagle’s 
eyry  than  a camp  for  a caravan.  The 
night  set  very  cold,  and  from  out  in  space 
the  moon  threw  its  mellow  light  down 
upon  us.  Before  the  camp-fire  our  Ind- 
ian hunter  told  the  story  of  the  killing 
of  Victoria's  band,  where  he  had  been 
among  the  victors,  and  as  he  threw  his 
serape  down,  and  standing  forth  with 
the  firelight  playing  on  his  harsh  fea- 
tures, he  swayed  his  body  and  waved  his 
hands,  while  with  hoarse  voice  and  in  a 
strange  language  he  gave  the  movement 
of  the  fight.  The  legend  of  the  lost  mine 
of  Tiopa  was  narrated  by  a vaquero  in 
the  quiet  manner  of  one  whose  memory 
goes  far  back,  and  to  whom  it  is  all  real — 
about  the  Jesuits,  the  iron  door  over  the 
mouth  of  the  mine,  its  richness,  the  se- 
crecy enjoined  by  the  fathers  on  the  peo- 
ple when  they  fled  before  the  Apache 
devils,  and  how  there  is  always  a light 
to  be  kept  burning  at  its  entrance  to 
guide  them  back.  It  was  a grand  theatre 
and  an  eerie  scene. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  we 
found  the  trail  most  difficult.  I would 
never  have  believed  that  a horse  could 
traverse  it.  To  say  that  it  was  steep  is 
commonplace,  and  yet  I cannot  be  be- 
lieved if  I say  that  it  was  perpendicular; 
but  a man  could  toss  his  hat  a mile  at 
any  moment  if  he  pleased.  Then,  under- 
foot, it  was  all  loose  lava  rock,  and  the 
little  ponies  had  to  jump  and  dance 
over  the  bowlders.  When  we  had  finally 
arrived  on  a grassy  mesa  I concluded 
that  if  ever  again  I did  the  like  of  that, 
it  would  most  certainly  be  the  result  of  a 
tremendous  error  in  my  calculations. 
The  pack-train  was  here  detached  and 
sent  to  water,  but  we  followed  Jack  to 
see  his  “discovery.”  After  miles  of  travel 
through  the  dry  yellow  grass  we  came 
out  on  a high  bluff,  with  a barranca  at 
its  foot  the  bottom  of  which  we  could 


not  see.  On  the  overhanging  wall  op- 
posite were  Jack's  cliff-dwellings,  perched 
like  dove-cots  agaiust  the  precipice.  It 
was  only  a quarter  of  a mile  to  them,  but 
it  took  two  days  to  get  there,  so  we  did 
not  go.  There  are  also  holes  in  the  cliffs, 
and  underground  passages.  The  paths 
up  to  them  are  washed  away,  but  Jack 
and  some  of  his  men  have  invaded  the 
silent  village.  They  climbed  up  with 
lariats,  and  he  was  let  down  over  the 
cliff,  but  they  found  nothing  left  but  dust 
and  cobwebs. 

We  could  not  get  down  to  water,  and 
as  our  horses  were  thirsty  and  foot  sore, 
we  “mogged  along.”  On  our  ride  we 
“cut  the  trail  ” of  a big  band  of  mustangs, 
or  wild  horses,  but  did  not  see  them,  and 
by  late  afternoon  we  found  the  camp,  and 
William  busy  above  his  fire.  After  hunt- 
ing down  the  valley  for  a few  days  for 
4 4 burro  deer”  and  wild  turkey,  we  found 
that  the  tobacco  was  promptly  giving  out, 
according  to  calculations,  and  being  all 
inveterate  smokers,  we  44 made  trail  fast” 
for  the  Neuearachie  ranch.  Our  ponies 
were  jaded  and  sore;  but  having  4 4 roped” 
a stray  pony  two  days  before,  which  was 
now  fresh,  the  lightest  vaquero  was  put 
on  his  back,  and  sent  hot  foot  in  the 
night  to  the  ranch  for  tobacco.  He  made 
the  long  ride  and  returned  at  noon  the 
next  day  on  a fresh  mount,  having  been 
thirty-six  hours  in  the  saddle.  *This  fel- 
low was  a rather  remarkable  man,  as  it 
was  he  who,  on  the  beginning  of  the  trip, 
had  brought  some  important  mail  to  us 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  after 
riding  down  two  ponies  he  followed  our 
trail  on  foot  through  the  mountains,  and 
overtook  us  as  we  sat  resting  on  a log  in 
the  woods. 

How  we  at  last  pulled  into  the  ranch 
at  Neuearachie,  with  its  log  buildings  and 
irrigated  fields,  and  how  we  44 swooped 
down  ” on  Mr.  John  Bailey,  and  ate  up  all 
his  eggs  and  bread  and  butter  at  the  first 
onset,  I will  not  weary  you  with,  but  I 
believe  that  a man  should  for  one  month 
of  the  year  live  on  the  roots  of  the  grass, 
in  order  to  understand  for  the  eleven  fol- 
lowing that  so-called  necessities  are  lux- 
uries in  reality.  Not  that  I would  in- 
discriminately recommend  such  a dietary 
abasement  as  ours,  yet  will  I insist  that 
it  lias  killed  less  men  than  gluttony,  and 
should  you  ever  make  the  Sierra  trails 
with  the  punchers,  you  will  get  rather 
less  than  more. 
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AS  TOLD  TO  IIIS  GRACE. 
by  william  Mclennan. 


HI  — AN  ADJUSTMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 
MTKE.  D'AHDE’S  STORY- 

M LOUIS  ARMAND  REGNAULT 
• DE  QUATRE-  VENTS,  Captain  of 
the  Royal  Guard  and  Seigneur  of  Quatre- 
Vents,  in  Haute-Lorraine,  had  for  many 
a day  rigorously  exacted  from  his  censi- 
taires  every  Hard  the  law  allowed  or  tol- 
erated. 

Personally,  lie  was  brave  and  possessed 
the  virtues  inherent  in  his  class  and  call- 
ing; but  personally  his  censitaires  knew 
nothing  of  him,  as  for  the  last  twenty  years 
he  had  lived  exclusively  at  Versailles,  and, 
like  men  of  his  position,  being  constantly 
in  need  of  money,  demanded  the  last  sou 
from  his  agent,  who,  assuming  new  au- 
thority with  each  new  demand,  worried 
and  harried  the  people  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner,  legitimate  or  otherwise. 
Lawsuits,  fines,  and  confiscations  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  so  long  as  the 
money  was  forth  coming,  M.  de  Qiiatre- 
Vents  troubled  himself  but  little  as  to  the 
mefrvv*  employed. 

As  for  tlieTxa^le,  they  were  stolid  and 
uncomplaining  erioiigW^^g-  in  grained 
habit  had  to  a certain  cxtenTT* ?-^uxciled. 
them  to  oppression;  a natural  hereditary 
loyalty  had  thrown  about  their  seigneur 
and  his  family  a tradition  of  attachment, 
and  the  grinding  and  yielding  process 
went  on  until  the  wave  of  Change,  Awak- 
ening, and  finally  Revolution,  swept  over 
the  land. 

There  was  desperately  high  water  in 
Paris  before  the  storm  broke  in  Lorraine. 
M.  de  Quatre -Vents  would  gladly  have 
remained  with  the  wreck  of  tlni  Court, 
but  after  the  disbanding  of  the  Body 
Guard,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1789, 
he  felt  free  to  devote  his  services  to  his 
family.  He  succeeded  in  escorting  them 
in  safety  across  the  frontier,  and  then  re- 
turned, accompanied  only  by  Mathurin, 
his  life-long  servant,  to  Quatre -Vents, 
where  he  arrived  at  midnight,  and  reached 
the  manor  without  being  discovered. 

No  attack  had  as  yet-been  made  on  the 
house. 

Zelie,  the  solitary  servant,  was  awaken- 
ed, and  came  hesitatingly  to  the  door  of  the 
basse-cour , where  her  alarm  was  changed 
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to  tearful  joy  at  the  sight  of  her  “young 
master,”  as  she  still  called  him,  standing, 
way-worn  but  smiling,  in  the  light  of  the 
candle  shaded  by  her  trembling  band. 

In  the  empty  stables  some  scant  provi- 
sion was  found  for  the  jaded  horses,  and 
the  travelling-carriage  was  rolled  safely 
out  of  sight. 

Then,  after  a hasty  meal,  eaten  by  the 
light  of  a single  candle,  M.  de  Quatre- 
Vents  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak 
on  a sofa  which  Zelie  and  Mathurin  had 
carried  into  the  warmth  of  the  kitchen. 
Mathurin  made  himself  comfortable  on  a 
wooden  settle,  while  old  Zelie  sat  and 
watched  through  the  long  hours  which 
precede  the  day. 

It  was  not  her  affair  to  speculate  on 
this  sudden  appearance.  She  accepted  it 
as  she  accepted  everything  else  which 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  master  she 
had  seen  grow  from  birth  to  boyhood, 
now  the  careworn  man  sleeping  uneasily 
under  her  faithful  eye. 

The  morning  was  well  advanced  before 
the  wearied  travellers  sat  up. and  stared  for 
a moment  at  their  surroundings  and  at 
each  other,  until  they  realized  their  posi- 
tion, when  M.  de  Quatre -Vents  laughed 
lightly  at  his  valet,  half  servant  half  con- 
fidant: “ Well,  Mathurin,  we  are  nowhere 
greater  strangers  than  at  home.  Let  us 
see  what  Zelie  has  been  about.” 

Zelie  had  been  about  many  things 
since  she  had  stolen  away  from  her  long 
silent  watch.  Under  her  care  the  horses 
had  been  fed  and  watered,  and  a break- 
fast secured  from  the  scanty  supplies  now 
awaited  “Monsieur”  in  a room  duly  set 
in  order,  where,  in  snowy  apron,  she 
stood  to  see  that  lie  wanted  nothing. 
Through  the  scarcely  opened  window  the 
fresh  clear  air  of  the  early  autumn  found 
an  entrance,  inviting  the  fugitive  to  throw 
wide  the  shutters,  and  let  in  the  day  with 
its  living  light  to  wander  through  the 
old  house,  as  it  had  done  for  over  a hun- 
dred years  past. 

Finally,  M.  de  Quatre  -Vents  turned 
from  the  table  and  said,  “ Zelie,  ma  vieille, 
I leave  on  a long  journey  to-night,  and, 
in  case  of  anything  happening,  there  are 
some  things  I cannot  bear  to  leave  be- 
hind. Bring  a light  now,  and  let  us  see 
what  is  left  in  the  vault  below.” 
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Then  began  a long*  and  wearisome 
day's  work.  Rooms  were  opened  which 
had  only  been  used  for  an  occasional 
hunting  party  since  lie  had  left  the  house 
after  his  early  marriage.  Boxes  and  bu- 
reaus were  ransacked.  A fire  was  kin- 
dled on  the  empty  hearth,  which  had 
known  no  family  life  since  his  own  boy- 
hood. fed  with  papers  and  mementos  of 
an  almost  forgotten  past. 

When  all  was  finished, it  hardly  seemed 
worth  while  risking*  liberty  and  possibly 
life  for  these  few  family  relics.  Some 
family  plate,  a few  miniatures,  three  or 
four  portraits  cut  from  their  frames,  bun- 
dles of  letters,  and  a few  dingy  tin  cases 
containing  parchments,  made  a pitifully 
small  treasure  lying  on  an  outspread  cur- 
tain in  the  middle  of  the  empty  dining- 
room. But  their  very  lack  of  apprecia- 
ble value  evidenced  a side  to  the  nature 
of  Monsieur  Louis  Armand  Regnault  de 
Quatre-Yenis  for  which  but  few  of  his 
acquaintance  would  have  given  him 
credit. 

By  eight  o'clock  everything  was  safely 
packed  and  strapped  in  place  on  the  trav- 
elling-carriage, the  horses  were  in  good 
order,  and  the  night  promised  well. 

M.  de  Quat re -Vents  was  again  in  the 
little  room,  at  supper,  chatting  with  Zelie, 
and  forming  plans  for  her  future.  Ma- 
thurin  sat  in  the  kitchen,  dividing  his  at- 
tention between  a pair  of  pistols  and  his 
huge  travelling-boots,  absorbing  the  lar- 
gest possible  quantity  of  grease  before  a 
hot  fire. 

Suddenly  their  quiet  was  broken  by  a 
discharge  of  guns  under  the  windows 
and  a wild  yell  from  a dozen  throats,  an- 
swered by  a low  cry  from  Zelie,  “ Ah! 
In s*  briga  nds ! " 

She  fell  on  her  knees,  crying:  “Come, 
Monsieur — Monsieur  Louis,  come!  The 
old  hiding-place.  No  one  knows  of  it!” 
and  in  her  misery  and  terror  the  poor 
creature  held  and  kissed  his  hand  as  she 
tried  to  drag  him  towards  the  door. 

With  a sweep  of  his  napkin  M.  de 
Quatre-Yenis  extinguished  the  candles, 
and  said,  quietly:  “ Non,  non , ma  bonne 
rieiUe  ! No  need  of  that  yet.  All  will 
come  out  well.  He  then  passed  quickly 
into  the  adjoining  room,  and  peering 
through  the  shutters,  saw  the  house  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men,  their  faces  fully 
lighted  up  by  Haring  torches. 

A low  whisper  told  him  that  Mathurin 
was  close  behind,  and  a moment  later 


they  were  both  well  armed  for  wjJat 
might  follow. 

“ Mathurin,  there  is  no  use  hiding.  *n,p 
horses  would  betray  us  in  any  case.  We 
are  fairly  caught;  no  doubt  through  some 
fault  of  our  own.”  Then,  after  a short 
pause,  lie  went  on,  rapidly:  “Here!  let 
Zelie  get  all  the  candles  she  can  find. 
Put  all  you  can  in  the  great  lustre  in  the 
drawing  room.  Break  and  tear  up  any- 
thing that  will  burn  quickly;  pile  it  in 
readiness  on  the  hearth,  with  some  oil 
and  a trifle  of  powder  to  start  it.  Get 
some  wine  and  a glass,  and  we'll  receive 
the  brutes  as  if  they  were  our  masters — 
which  they  are,”  he  added,  bitterly,  as 
Mathurin  felt  1 1 is  way  out  of  the  room. 
And  thereupon  M.  de  Quat  re -Vents  per- 
mitted himself  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  a 
string  of  imprecations  bestowed  upon  all 
classes,  high  and  low,  with  generous  im- 
partiality. 

Mat lmrin's  order  was  absolutely  bewil- 
dering to  the  old  woman,  but  he  said,  se- 
verely: “Never  mind  why!  Show  me 
where  the  things  are, and  I'll  get  all  ready. 
You  talk  to  the  canaille , and  keep  them 
quiet.  We’ve  forgotten  how!"  he  added, 
including  his  master  in  his  sweeping  truth 
and  insolence. 

When  the  crowd  would  uu  roliger  lis- 
ten to  the  old  protestations  and 

prayorrs  they  entered  the  kitchen,  filling 
its  generous  proportions  to  the  utmost, 
whilst  she,  unharmed,  heat  a masterly 
retreat  into  the  hall  of  the  main  build- 
ing, securing  the  door  with  its  heavy 
bar. 

By  the  time  it  was  beaten  down  and 
the  crowd  surged  through  they  were  as- 
tonished to  find  the  hall  in  a glare  of 
light  issuing  from  the  open  drawing- 
room. Their  first  thought  was  that  their 
prey  had  escaped,  leaving  only  his  blaz- 
ing nest  behind.  When  they  reached 
the  entrance  to  the  room  there  was  a 
gasp  of  surprise  from  the  foremost,  and 
as  they  crowded  in,  a strange  silence  fell 
on  all. 

There  was  the  great  lustre  blazing  with 
lights  as  for  some  fete  of  the  old  days 
which  they  dreamed  were  gone  forever. 
Before  a fire  that  was  beginning  to  leap 
up  the  long-unused  chimney  was  M.  de 
QuatreWonts,  seated  behind  a small  writ- 
ing-table, with  his  cloak,  hat,  and  sword 
thrown  across  a tall  chair  beside  him,  gi  v- 
ing  orders  to  Mathurin,  who  built  up  the 
fire  under  his  direction  as  methodically 
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and  unconcernedly  as  if  no  one  had  dis- 
turbed their  privacy.  On  the  table  were 
wine,  some  coarse  bread,  and  the  ordina- 
ry cheese  of  the  country.  Before  M.  de 
Quatre -Vents  were  papers  and  letters, 
and  in  the  open  drawer  next  his  hand 
were  two  pistols  fully  cocked,  while  two 
others  lay  beneath  the  outspread  cloak  on 
the  chair  beside  him. 

Many  of  the  intruders  had  never  seen 
their  seigneur  before,  and  they  stared 
open-mouthed  at  this  brown-haired,  hard- 
featured  soldier,  who  seemed  utterly  in- 
different to  their  presence  ; older  men 
were  silently  recalling1  older  days  and 
older  faces  of  the  same  family,  and  the 
silence  was  unbroken  save  by  the  low 
voice  of  the  master  and  the  movements 
of  the  man. 

Here  some  fellow,  with  a sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  laughed  aloud,  at  which  M. 
Quatre  -Vents,  clapping  his  hat  on  his 
head,  sprang  to  his  feet,  while  Mathurin 
moved  quickly  past  him,  and  stood  bolt- 
upright  behind  the  tall  chair. 

The  laugh  ceased  abruptly.  Every 
man  instinctively  drew  himself  together, 
and  tightened  his  hold  on  his  weapon, 
when,  without  a word,  M.  de  Quatre-Vents 
bowed  low  with  a mocking  sweep  of  his 
hat,  replaced  it  and  sat  down,  with  his 
right  hand  just  touching  the  edge  of  the 
drawer  with  the  pistols. 

The  rush  did  not  come.  Then,  before 
the  tension  relaxed,  M.  de  Quatre-Vents 
broke  the  silence,  ‘‘Well,  my  friends,  to 
what  do  I owe  the  honor  of  this  visit?" 

There  was  not  a tremor  nor  an  intona- 
tion of  sarcasm  in  his  voice,  and  except 
for  the  fanfaronnade  of  the  bow,  all 
was  as  natural  as  if  greeting  them  on 
some  fete  day. 

With  the  softening  influence  of  the 
memories  which  had  swept  over  their 
hearts  a moment  before,  the  older  men 
felt  but  the  kindly  if  masterful  manner 
of  older  days,  and  the  younger  did  not 
know  enough  to  catch  the  import  of  his 
gesture. 

M’sieuY’  spoke  out  old  Colas,  “ it  is  a 
long  day  since  you  have  sat  here  in  your 
father's  house;  since  we  have  been  able 
to  speak  with  you  face  to  face.  Since 
that  day  many  things  have  changed,  but 
the  change  has  never  brought  good  to  us. 
No  matter  what  came,  we  still  sweated  in 
summer  and  froze  in  winter  to  meet  the 
demands,  always  growing  larger,  which 


M.  Michel  made  upon  us.  He  swore  that 
your  only  answer  to  our  prayers  was  that 
you  needed  the  money  and  must  have 
it.  Not  a good  answer  to  make  to 
hungry  men!  We  stand  before  you  in 
arms  to-night,  which  I,  for  one,  never 
thought  to  do;  but,  M'sieu’,  before  we 
speak  further,  let  us  all  know  from  your 
own  mouth  if  you  ever  heard  of  this — 
and  this—” 

Thereupon  the  old  man  told  story  after 
story  of  oppression  and  injustice,  until  M. 
de  Quatre-Vents'  face  grew  dark  with 
indignation;  but  he  listened  without  in- 
terruption until  the  tale  of  patient  endur- 
ance and  suffering  was  ended. 

When  the  old  man  had  finished,  M.  de 
Quatre-Vents  turned,  and  whispered  some 
orders  to  Mathurin,  who,  without  a mo- 
ment's hesitation,  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  which  divided  right  and  left  at 
his  advance  without  a word. 

The  men  all  stood  motionless,  eying  M. 
de  Quatre-Vents,  who  sat  immovable,  with 
his  chin  on  his  hand,  staring  moodily  at 
the  table  before  him.  In  a few  moments 
Mathurin  reappeared,  carrying  a small 
case,  which  he  placed  in  front  of  his  mas- 
ter and  unlocked. 

Then  M.  de  Quatre-Vents  removed  his 
hat,  closed  the  little  drawer  on  his  right, 
andsaid : *’  My  friends, greater  wrongs  have 
been  done  you  than  I knew  of — greater 
wrongs  unfortunately  than  I can  right. 
I am  a much  poorer  man  than  any  of  you 
to-day,  for  I am  leaving  my  country  and 
mv  home  without  any  knowledge — with 
hardly  a hope— of  the  day  when  I may 
return.  When  you  entered  here  I never 
thought  to  pass  through  that  door  alive; 
but  now  I know  my  life  would  be  a sor- 
ry repayment  for  the  wrongs  you  have 
sustained.  Colas.  I appoint  you  to  dis- 
tribute the  gold  in  this  case  among  my 
people  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  what  good 
my  fathers  before  me  have  done  towards 
yours  must  suffice  to  make  up  the  balance. 
Iam  persuaded  that  I leave  Zelie  safe  in 
your  hands,  and  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
a woman's  faithfulness,  you  will  spare 
this  old  house  while  she  lives.” 

There  was  a hurried  consultation  among 
the  leaders  as  M.  de  Quatre-Vents  arose, 
and  Mathurin  handed  him  his  hat,  fast- 
ened on  his  sword,  and  arranged  his  cloak 
over  his  shoulders. 

Then  old  Colas  again  spoke  up:  “ Non, 
non , M'sieu- % we  will  not  do  this!  The 
things  which  touch  you  most  cannot  be 
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paid  off  by  money;  but  they  are  pone 
now,  wiped  away  by  the  words  you  have 
spoken.  As  for  the  rest,  each  one  can 
tell  just  how  much  lie  has  been  forced  to 
pay  unjustly.  We  have  not  talked  these 
matters  over  on  winter  ni gilts  to  have 
any  need  now  for  a notary  to  draw  up 
our  accounts.  Pay  each  as  lie  can  show 
cause !'' 

M.  de  Quatre -Vents,  with  somewhat  of 
his  old  manner,  laughed  as  one  laughs  at 
a child;  but  throwing  back  his  cloak  and 
drinking  off  his  glass,  he  said,  “Come, 
then,  begin  !" 

The  task  seemed  unending.  Most  of 
the  demands  were  trifling,  but  each  claim- 
ant insisted  on  going  into  every  detail, 
no  matter  how  distant,  and  on  showing 
the  justness  of  his  claim  down  to  the  last 
Uvre , until  M.  de  Quatre -Vents  began  to 
yawn  with  very  weariness,  and  regret 
that  the  piquancy  had  died  out  of  the 
adventure.  Hour  after  hour  dragged 
away,  M.  de  Quatre- Vents  bravely  trying 
to  keep  up  some  appearance  of  interest, 
when  his  attention  was  aroused  by  a hot 
dispute  between  Colas  and  two  claim- 
ants. 

“No,  no!  I tell  you  I will  not  allow 
it!  The  business  was  settled  in  open 
court,  and  you  have  no  right  to  rob 
M'sieu"  !'' 

The  others  as  hotly  insisted.  But  M. 
de  Quatre -Vents  cut  the  argument  short 
with,  “ What's  the  amount?'"  and,  in  spite 
of  the  protestations  of  Colas,  paid  over 
the  money,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of 
the  majority— and  at  last  the  claimants 
were  exhausted. 

Thereupon  Mathurin  set  forth  in  search 
of  Zelie,  and  a dozen  bottles  of  wine  were 
brought  up  and  distributed  among  the 
leaders. 

As  they  hesitated  a moment  and  then 
slowly  withdrew,  old  Colas  turned,  and 
said,  in  a low  voice,  trembling  with 
emotion:  “ Adieu,  M'sieu' ! We  will  ever 
carry  in  our  hearts  what  you  have  done 
to-night.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
us  or  by  our  children.  May  the  bless- 
ing of  God  be  with  you  wherever  you 
may  go!  He  alone  can  hold  you  safe 
in  these  evil  days,  which  are  only  begin- 
ning." 

Tired  and  overtaxed  with  the  long 
strain,  M.  de  Quatre -Vents,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder,  said, 


with  a weary  and  hopeless  laugh  : — “ Evil 
days  indeed.  Colas  : but  I will  trust  more 
to  my  Fate  than  to  your  God!  Adieu, 
adieu  !”  and  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips, 
and  then  shattered  it  in  pieces  on  the 
hearth-stone  at  his  feet. 

Colas  started  with  a thrill  of  dread  at 
the  ominous  sound,  and  hastened  after 
the  others,  who  trooped  down  the  great 
avenue  towards  the  village  in  silent,  dec- 
orous order. 

As  soon  as  the  house  was  cleared,  M.  de 
Quatre -Vents  said,  shortly:  “Now,  Ma- 
thurin, don't  lose  an  instant ! Our  friends 
there  may  change  their  minds  at  any  mo- 
ment, We  ll  take  the  upper  road,  and 
don’t  spare  the  whip,  once  we  are  out  of 
hearing.'' 

Old  Zelie  followed  her  “young  master'' 
out  into  the  court  as  the  horses  vrere  put 
in,  and  her  prayers  followed  him  after 
he  had  drawn  to  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
which  was  soon  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the 
trees. 

M.  de  Quatre -Vents  sat  in  the  dark- 
ness. wearied  in  body  and  sick  at  heart. 
He  did  not  for  a moment  hide  from  him- 
self that  his  late  action  was  merely  the 
result  of  an  impulse  which  had  died  away 
as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen.  His  patience 
and  restraint  were  necessities  to  the  role 
he  had  assumed,  and  lie  despised  his  act- 
ing, in  comparison  with  the  generous  and 
manly  acceptance  of  his  sacrifice  by  liis 
censitaircs. 

Mathurin  was  now  moving  at  a good 
pace,  when  suddenly  there  was  a hoarse 
shout  in  front,  and  the  horses  leaped  for- 
ward under  a fierce  cut  of  the  whip. 

M.  de  Quatre  -V ents  sprang  to  his  feet  — 
saw  a fire  burning  by  the  road,  and  some 
figures  making  for  the  horses'  heads;  lie 
took  in  the  situation  at  a glance,  and 
shouted:  “ Stop,  Mathurin  ! Stop!  They 
have  forgotten  to  send  word  to  these  fel- 
lows. I will  explain!"’ 

But  the  words  had  not  passed  his  lips 
before  there  was  a flash,  a deafening  re- 
port. and  Mathurin,  vainly  trying  to  re- 
strain the  maddened  horses,  flew  on  wild- 
ly into  the  night,  while  in  the  bottom  of 
the  carriage  lay  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Monsieur  Louis  Armand  Regnault,  Sei- 
gneur de  Quatre -Vents. 

His  Fate  had  betrayed  him! 
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THE  portrait  an  engraving*  of  which 
is  presented  on  another  page  shows 
Lord  Byron,  the  poet,  in  a costume  which 
he  could  have  adopted  only  in  the  last 
few  months  of  his  life,  when  preparing  to 
exchange  the  laurels  of  poesy  for  those  of 
war.  The  Byron ic  open  neck,  which  to  the 
crowd  of  impassioned  imitators  became  a 
sort  of  stage  property  later  on,  mingles 
queerly  with  the  full-gathered  cloak  and 
tall  crested  helmet  of  dragoon  type,  which 
latter  betoken  the  “ Arch istra legos. " or 
Commander-in-Chief.  This  title  sounds 
as  if  complimentary  only,  when  we  re- 
member that  he  who  bore  it  had  never 
seen  a shot  fired  in  warlike  earnest.  It, 
however,  accords  with  a letter  of  Lord 
Byron  s to  Mr.  Hancock,  his  hanker  at 
Zaute,  dated  February  7,  1824.  in  which 
he  says,  “Well,  it  seems  I am  to  he  Com- 
mander-in Chief,  and  the  post  is  by  no 
means  a sinecure”;  and  we  learn  from 
similar  sources  that  besides  all  his  ad- 
vances of  money  to  the  general  cause  of 
Greece,  he  had  taken  specially  into  his 
own  pay  a force  of  three  or  four  hundred 
Suliotes,  with  whom,  as  a sort  of  body- 
guard or  corps  d' elite , he  was  expecting 
at  the  above  date  to  march  upon  Patras 
or  Lepanto.  But  these  visions  of  warlike 
adventure  were  destined  never  to  be  re- 
alized. It  is  the  sincerity  of  the  inten- 
tion alone  which  the  warlike  garb  illus- 
trates. The  Suliotes  proved  intolerably 
restive  to  the  most  elementary  rules  of 
order;  and  after  being  more  than  once 
on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  at  last  broke  out 
into  open  violence,  in  which  a valuable 
life,  that  of  a Swedish  volunteer  officer, 
was  sacrificed,  and  their  disbandment, 
with  a month's  pay  in  advance,  besides 
their  arrears  from  the  Greek  government 
(for  both  of  which  Byron  furnished  the 
coin),  was  adopted  as  “the  best  of  a bad 
bargain.” 

Lord  Byron  and  Prince  Mavrocordato 
were  at  this  time  in  daily  conference. 
The  former,  in  his  last  letter  to  Murray, 
speaks  of  the  prince  as  an  excellent 
person,  and  “one  who  does  all  in  his 
power,  but  his  situation  is  perplexing  in 
the  extreme.”  The  two  men  shared  and 
helped  each  other’s  counsels,  and  each 
trusted  the  other  without  reserve.  With- 
out either  of  them  it  looks  as  if  in  the 
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early  months  of  1824  the  entire  Greek 
cause  would  have  gone  to  pieces.  As 
Sheridan  said,  an  “ independent  member" 
meant  one  who  had  nothing  to  depend 
upon,  so  Byron  found  a “provisional 
government"  meant  one  which  was  desti- 
tute of  all  provisions.  An  empty  treasu- 
ry, a bankrupt  commissariat,  a fleet  and 
army  with  practically  no  subordination 
or  discipline,  save  with  an  enemy  in  front 
and  an  attack  imminent,  and  now  hun- 
gry, clamorous,  and  mutinous;  a little 
town  in  a big  swamp,  eaten  up  by  the 
voracity  of  both  fleet  and  army;  empty 
pockets  and  empty  bellies  everywhere; 
and  the  Turk,  shut  up  at  first  in  Lepanto, 
hut  now,  the  Greek  fleet  being  in  abey- 
ance, because  its  pay  was  in  abeyance, 
sweeping  t he  sea  and  threatening  a block- 
ade-such was  the  state  of  things  which 
confronted  Byron,  and  amid  which  he  as 
“ Archistrategos,”  and  Mavrocordato  as 
“Lord  Higli  everything  else ” (to  borrow 
a modern  phrase  from  the  Mikado ),  man- 
aged to  keep  from  drifting  into  absolute 
chaos  in  those  eventful  months,  the  last 
of  the  great  poet's  life. 

A Greek  loan  was,  slowly  at  first,  ne- 
gotiating in  London.  The  financial  vacu- 
um, which  hut  for  Byron  and  his  dollars 
would  have  yawned  into  a sudden  chasm 
in  which  infant  Greece  and  her  noisy 
patriots  would  have  disappeared,  was  thus 
filled  none  too  soon.  Byron  only  lived 
to  hoar  the  first  rumors  of  its  success. 
While  his  cold  remains  were  on  their  way 
to  England,  the  loan  was  “ floated,"  not 
only  in  the  usual  figurative  hut  in  a lit- 
eral sense,  and  some  thousands  of  pounds 
sterling  were  on  their  way  to  the  Morca  — 
an  exchange  certainly  not  in  favor  of 
Greece,  for  Byron's  name,  fame,  and  per- 
sonal presence  were  at  once  a revenue  and 
a host  in  themselves.  And  here  I am  able 
to  give  textually  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  last  letter  which  Byron  ever  penned. 

Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  illustration 
which  it  furnishes  of  the  above  crisis  of 
expectation,  of  Byron's  watchful  eager- 
ness to  keep  flowing  meanwhile  the  cur- 
rent of  “supply”  from  his  own  private* 
resources,  and  of  his  diligent  application 
to  the  details  of  finance,  in  order  to  brace* 
with  greater  tension  “the  sinews  of  war.  * 

It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Barff,  a partner  in 
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the  banking  firm  at  Zante  who  formed 
during  these  anxious  months  Lord  Byron’s 
channel  of  transmission  for  the  actual 
specie,  the  soufce  of  which  was  the  sale  of 
his  Lancashire  patrimony  at  Rochdale,  of 
the  manor  of  which  he  was  the  owner, 
until  he  sacrificed  it  in  1823,  that  he  might 
turn  “universal  paymaster,”  as  Moore 
says,  to  the  Greek  war  of  independence. 
Rochdale,  now  one  of  the  most  busy  and 
populous  towns  of  Lancashiif , was  then  a 
village  in  a lovely  and  sequestered  valley, 
rich  in  stream  and  'woodland.  It  stands 
connected  with  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  Englishmen,  although  differ- 
ing from  each  other  perhaps  by  the  whole 
possible  latitude  of  English  character — 
Lord  Byron,  who,  until  his  last  few 
months,  was  the  owner  of  its  manor,  and 
John  Bright,  who  represented  until  death 
its  borough  (non-existent  in  Byron's  day) 
in  the  British  Parliament.  Widely  as  they 
differed,  they  were  alike  in  their  love  with 
liberty  and  their  admiration  for  Amer- 
ica. I should  add,  as  I annex  this  letter, 
that  I am  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  E.  D. 
Barff,  of  Liverpool,  the  son  of  the  recipi- 
ent, in  whose  possession  also  is  the  port- 
folio, probably  unique  in  England  and 
America,  of  Hellenic  celebrities  of  1823-4, 
from  among  which  the  annexed  portraits 
are  taken,  which  he  has  kindly  furnish- 
ed for  photogravure  at  my  request.  The 
letter  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  pub- 
lished biographies.  From  its  date—  April 
0,  1824 — it  can  be  shown  by  comparison 
of  Moore's  narrative  of  the  close  of  By- 
ron’s life  to  have  been  written  on  the  very 
day  of  that  fatal  ride  from  'which  the 
writer  returned  in  an  open  boat  wet 
through.  He  battled  manfully  and  with 
apparent  success  for  some  few  days  against 
aguish  shuddering  and  rheumatic  pains, 
and  even  took  one  more  ride.  On  the  15th 
Moore  records  his  receiving  letters,  but 
not  his  writing  any.  On  the  19th  he  lay 
dead.  Here,  then,  is  the  letter: 

“ April  9, 1824. 

“ To  Mr.  Barff: 

“ Dkak  Sir, — The  above  is  a copy  of  a letter 
from  Messrs.  Ransom  received  this  morning. 
I have  also  to  acknowledge  yours  and  one 
from  Mr.  Barry  of  Genoa  (partner  of  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Co.,  of  Genoa  and  Leghorn),  who 
had  forwarded  the  same  to  you  for  my  address. 
I agree  with  you  in  opinion,  and  shall  continue 
to  draw  directly  on  England  as  the  safest  (and 
perhaps  least  expensive  method)  instead  of 
having  dollars  up  from  Genoa  or  Leghorn. 
This  will  he  the  preferable  course  so  long  as 


the  exchange  is  fair  in  the  Islauds.  Will  you 
instruct  me  how  to  regulate  myself  about  the 
firsts  and  seconds,  etc.,  of  Exchange,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  letter 
copied,  as  I am  not  very  accurate  or  intelligent 
in  technical  matters  of  business  of  this  sort, 
and  wish  to  be  quite  correct  ? Have  you  any 
further  news  of  the  Greek  Loan?  Is  it  really 
settled,  and  how  ? For  my  advices  are  not  re- 
cent enough  to  treat  of  this  fully;  some  say 
one  thing,  and  some  another  here.  Bowring’s 
letter  to  me  is  sanguine,  but  others  are  less 
decisive,  though  not  discouraging  to  the 
Greeks.  I hope  that  you  have  received  vari- 
ous letters  of  mine  ; as  you  do  not  state  having 
received  any  since  the  30th,  I mention  this  ac- 
cordingly. Lega  [his  secretary]  will  state  the 
various  dates  of  the  expedition  of  letters. 

The  letter  of  credit  [is]  for  £4  instead  of 
£3000  sterling  (as  mentioned  in  your  letter  of 
this  morning,  perhaps  by  mistake);  but  the 
number  is  of  no  material  difference  (as  you 
are  sufficiently  aware)  when  I draw  direct  on 
my  London  correspondents. 

Ever  and  truly  yours,  N.  B.” 

The  instruction  sought  in  regard  to 
“the  firsts,  seconds,  etc.,  of  Exchange” 
was  occasioned  by  a paragraph  in  the  let- 
ter of  Messrs.  Ransom  referring  to  those 
technicalities.  In  becoming,  as  Homer 
calls  his  chiefs,  a “shepherd  of  the  people” 
to  Greek  patriots,  Byron  found  that  finan- 
cially his  sheep  were  very  wolves,  and 
that  the  party  most  liable  to  be  fleeced 
was  the  “shepherd”  himself.  But  the 
elucidation  of  these  technicalities,  if  it 
came  at  all  in  reply,  must  have  reached 
him  too  late. 

Referring  to  his  arrival  at  Missolonghi, 
shortly  after  that  of  Prince  Mavrocordato, 
a Greek  narrator,  M.  Eugene  Yemeniz, 
says:*  “ He  came  to  augment  by  all  the 
prestige  of  his  own  celebrity  the  sympathy 
which  the  cause  of  Greek  Independence 
roused  in  Europe.  In  Byron’s  eyes,  as  in 
those  of  all  foreigners,  Mavrocordato  rep- 
resented that  element  in  the  Greek  nation 
which  was  the  noblest,  the  wisest,  and 
the  most  elevated.  A strict  union  speedi- 
ly established  itself  between  the  two  men.” 
He  presently  quotes  from  “ le  philhellene 
anglais,  Blaquiere,”  writing  to  the  prince 
from  Zante  on  the  24th  of  April,  1824: 
“Judge  of  my  affliction  in  learning  the 
death  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  a thunder- 
bolt for  me.”  He  proceeds  to  give  a no- 
tice— which  would  have  gladdened  By- 
ron’s heart — of  the  assurances  given  by 
Mr. Canning(then  foreign  secretary)  to  the 

* Scenes  ct  Red  Is  des  Gnerres  de  V Independance : 
Grcce  Moderne.  Paris,  1869,  pp.  156-7. 
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Mr.  Bowring  referred  to  in  Lord  Byron’s 
letter,  who  was  in  London  negotiating 
the  Greek  loan,  and  adds,  “Public  opin- 
ion rises  from  day  to  day ; it  has  so  grown 
in  favor  of  our  cause  that  we  have  really 
nothing  to  desire  on  that  behalf.” 

Among  other  wild  fictions  set  on  foot 
by  Mavrocordato’s  political  opponents  to 
discredit  him,  was  one  to  the  effect  that 
the  person  in  his  company  who  passed 
for  Lord  Byron  was  not  the  distinguished 
English  peer,  but  a Turk  to  whom  Mav- 
rocordato  had  sold  himself,  and  with 
whom  he  was  plotting  the  ruin  of  Greece ! 
Such  were  the  amenities  of  patriotic  con- 
troversy. 

To  Mr.  Barff  junior, who  communicated 
to  me  the  above  letter  addressed  to  his 
father,  undoubtedly  the  last  extant,  and 
probably  the  last  which  the  poet  wrote, 
I am  further  indebted  for  a charac- 
teristic anecdote  of  Lord  Byron's  con- 
stant and  ready  interposition  to  soften 
the  asperities  of  war,  especially  as  regards 
the  treatment  of  prisoners.  Byron  him- 
self mentions  in  an  earlier  letter  to  Mr. 
Barff  the  release  he  had  obtained  and  the 
provision  he  had  made  for  four  Turks  and 
twenty-four  Turkish  women  and  children 
detained  as  prisoners  bv  the  Greeks. 
In  a subsequent  (March  ) letter  to  Murray, 
and  in  another  to  Dr.  Kennedy,  he  says 
that  he  has  a little  Turkish  girl  protegee 
on  hand,  aged  nine  years,  named  Hato  or 
Hatagee,  all  of  whose  brothers  had  been 
killed  by  the  Greeks,  and  whose  mother 
seems  to  have  been  her  only  surviving 
parent,  then  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Mil- 
lingen.  Lord  Byron's  medical  attendant. 
But  Mr.  Barff  junior  states,  on  his  father's 
authority,  that  another  Turkish  maiden, 
aged  thirteen  or  thereabouts,  similarly  a 
prisoner  captured  by  the  Greeks,  but  the 
daughter  of  some  Turk  of  high  rank  and 
court  influence,  was  found  in  Byron's 
quarters  at  Missolonglii  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Barff  senior  seems  to  have 
known  of  Byron’s  intention  to  send  the 
child  safely  to  his  sister  or  some  lady 
protector  in  England,  with  a care  for  her 
future  welfare,  and  to  have  been  intend- 
ing to  carry  that  wish  into  effect,  when  a 
Turkish  frigate,  under  flag  of  truce,  ap- 
peared off  Missolonghi  or  Zante  — I am 
not  sure  which  — to  request  her  friendly 
restoration  to  her  father.  Mr.  Barff  was 
sorely  puzzled  what  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  last  left  the  decision 
to  the  girl  herself.  She  had  shown  the 


most  lively  distress  at  her  benefactor’s 
death;  and  even  now,  bursting  into  tears, 
professed  her  readiness  to  have  gone 
anywhere  with  him  had  he  been  alive. 
“But,”  she  added,  “he  is  gone,  and  all 
his  friends  at  home  will  be  strangers  to 
me.  I shall  be  alone!  I will  go  back 
home  to  my  father,”  and  home  she  there- 
fore went.  One  can  hardly  have  a more 
touching  proof  of  the  attractive  and  win- 
ning aspect  of  Byron's  character  at  its 
best  than  that  shown  by  the  attachment 
of  this  young  creature  to  him. 

In  his  last  few  months  he  seemed  ripen- 
ing into  something  very  different  from 
the  morbid  affectation  and  mercurial  self- 
ishness of  his  earlier  years.  His  self- 
devoted  zeal  kindled  far  and  wide  a sym- 
pathetic flame  of  volunteer  effort  for  Hel- 
las, which  yet  depended  for  its  sustaining 
fuel  upon  the  fascinating  influence  of  his 
own  personality.  Trelawny  records:  “I 
think  Byron's  name  was  the  great  means 
of  getting  the  Loan.  A Mr.  Marshall, 
with  £8000  per  annum,  was  as  far  as  Cor- 
fu, and  turned  back  on  hearing  of  Lord 
Byron’s  death.  Thousands  of  people  were 
flocking  here;  some  had  arrived  as  far  as 
Corfu,  and  hearing  of  his  death,  confessed 
they  came  out  to  devote  their  fortunes 
not  to  the  Greeks,  or  from  interest  in  the 
cause,  but  to  the  noble  poet:  and  the  ‘ Pil- 
grim of  Eternity’  having  departed,  they 
turned  back.”  Parry,  too,  mentions  an 
instance  to  the  same  effect:  “While  I 
was  on  the  quarantine  house  at  Zante,  a 
gentleman  called  on  me  and  made  nu- 
merous inquiries  as  to  Lord  Byron.  lie- 
said  he  was  only  one  of  fourteen  English 
gentlemen,  then  at  Ancona,  who  had  sent 
him  on  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  only 
waited  his  return  to  come  and  join  Lord 
Byron.  They  were  to  form  a mounted 
guard  for  him,  and  meant  to  devote  their 
personal  services  and  their  incomes  to  the 
Greek  cause.  On  hearing  of  Lord  Byron’s 
death,  however,  they  turned  back.”  The 
story  of  Waterloo  was  not  yet  ten  years 
old,  and  the  appetite  for  military  adven- 
ture. stimulated  by  the  long  struggle 
which  it  closed,  was  no  doubt  ardent  still 
among  all  the  boys  approaching  man- 
hood in  1815,  and  who  had  reached  it  and 
more  by  1824.  Such  was  the  material 
which  the  impression  made  by  Byron  ral- 
lied round  him,  and  drew  them  as  the 
magnet  draws  needles  of  keen  point  and 
fine  temper.  They  found  in  him  a world- 
renowned  chief,  and  in  Greece  a new  field, 
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an  unhackneyed  cause,  freshly  outside 
tlie  war  - trampled  arena  of  Napoleonic 
ambition,  a renascent  nation,  on  a soil 
glorious  with  the  prestige  of  all  the  most 
brilliant  centuries  of  ancient  humanity. 
But  it  was  not  to  be. 

“Who  would  be  free,. themselves  must  strike  the 
blow 

and  Hellas  was  left  to  work  out  her  own 
regeneration. 

Prince  Alexander  Mavrocordato  may 
be  termed  the  Cavour  of  modern  Greece. 
Of  a distinguished  ancestry  (sprung  ori- 
ginally from  Chios),  the  most  remarkable 
of  whose  earlier  members  united  the  fore- 
most medical  science  of  the  seventeenth 
century  with  the  highest  diplomatic  capa- 
city, he  had  himself  received  an  education 
tinctured  with  the  sentiments  of  Euro- 
pean progress,  and  a political  training 
under  that  teaching  of  events  which  in 
1814-15,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
converted  Vienna  into  a school  of  diplo- 
macy. He  thus  inherited  the  great  germs 
of  free  thoughts  fermented  from  the 
French  Revolution,  but  tempered  by  the 
salutary  reaction  which  later  experience 
of  their  unchecked  excesses  imposed. 
Born  in  1794,  by  the  time  he  was  thirty 
the  independence  of  the  Morea,  although 
imperilled  all  round,  needed  but  states- 
manlike sagacity  to  pilot  it  to  safety,  and 
that  sagacity  he  supplied.  His  first  ef- 
fort was  to  stem  the  morbid  currents  of 
tribal  chieftaincy  and  orderless  pugnacity 
into  which  the  first  successes  of  her  ef- 
forts at  independence  were  threatening 
to  plunge  Hellas.  He  procured,  at  first 
for  a year  only  (thanks  to  the  obstinate 
jealousies  of  rival  chiefs,  camps,  and  cote- 
ries), the  acceptance  of  a roughly  sketch- 
ed constitution,  which  he  lived  to  see 
completed  and  secured.  He  steered  the 
young  state  through  the  broken  waters 
of  independence  to  the  calm  haven  of 
constitutionalism.  In  the  crisis  of  the 
country's  destiny,  while  the  possibility  of 
constructing  a party  of  order  to  control 
tumultuous  progress  hung  yet  in  the  bal- 
ance— a balance  oscillating  with  every 
throb  of  party  spirit  and  every  convul- 
sion of  individual  caprice — Lord  Byron 
arrived  at  Missolonghi,  which  Mavrocor- 
dato, armed  with  full  powers  from  the 
imperfectly  recognized  national  assembly 
to  govern  and  organize  in  western  Greece, 
had  reached  a few  weeks  before.  The 
latter  was  recognized  in  Europe  as  the 


interpreter  of  Hellenic  nationality,  inar- 
ticulate as  yet  in  its  utterances  through 
the  spasms  of  a passionate  patriotism,  to 
the  Western  nations,  while  Byron  be- 
came the  inspired  channel  of  Western 
sympathies  to  renascent  Hellas.  Byron's 
early  death,  with  his  foot  on  the  stirrup 
of  disinterested  enterprise,  shot  through 
the  gloom  which  fell  upon  the  fortunes 
of  his  adopted  country  the  radiance  of 
those  sympathies  concentrated  in  the  ex- 
piring flash  of  his  own  genius.  He  had 
learned  to  see  in  Mavrocordato  the  im- 
personation of  order  and  policy,  temper- 
ing the  insurgent  and  semi -barbarous  ele- 
ments of  the  brigand  warriors  of  Patras 
and  Tripolitza,  and  found  in  him  a fitting 
second  to  his  own  efforts  to  humanize  a 
struggle  which  threatened  to  assume  the 
features  of  exterminating  savagery. 

Ridiculed  for  his  gold  spectacles  and 
Occidental  costume  by  the  wild  moun- 
taineers of  Taygetus  and  Epidaurus,  Mav- 
rocordato  yet  held  his  own  with  cool  head 
and  firm  hand,  until  he  gradually  edu- 
cated turbulence  into  order.  Although 
sageness  in  council  and  moderation  in 
triumph  were  his  more  permanent  char- 
acteristics, yet  he  could  face  the  actual 
perils  of  combat  with  a personal  intrepid- 
ity worthy  of  Thermopylae  and  Marathon. 
This  he  showed  conspicuously  at  Spakte- 
ria,  a region  classic  in  its  fame  from  the 
immortal  narrative  of  Thucydides,  where 
in  the  crisis  of  a naval  battle  he — this 
small,  line-featured  man  in  a frock-coat, 
and  gold  spectacles  on  a semi -Jewish 
nose— restored  confidence  to  the  Greeks, 
disheartened  by  the  sudden  fall  of  their 
commander,  and  with  that  confidence  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.  Such  flashes  of 
heroic  valor  secured  him  in  his  moral 
and  intellectual  ascendency  over  the  un- 
tamed spirits  of  the  crag  fortress  and  the 
mountain  ambuscade.  Having  thus  rock- 
ed the  stormy  cradle  of  insurgent  liberty, 
he  lived  to  see  his  country  take  her  place 
in  the  home  circle  of  European  nations — 
a man  of  priceless  services  in  her  crisis 
of  gravest  peril.  He  died  at  JEgina,  that 
island  of  hero  memories,  in  1865. 

Born  in  Ithaca,  which  gave  occasion 
to  his  name,  but  bred  at  the  fortress- 
court  of  the  notorious  Ali-Tebelen,  Pasha 
of  Jan ina,  and  imbibing  too  largely  for 
a pure  patriot  its  atmosphere  of  unscru- 
pulous intrigue,  selfish  ambition,  and 
barbarous  despotism,  “ Odysseus,  son  of 
Androutzos,”  inherited  a great  name  of 
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A MASTERPIECE  OF  DIPLOMACY. 

Farce. 


BY  W.  D. 

THE  scene  is  in  tlie  summer  cottage  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Roberts,  in  a 
Boston  suburb,  and  the  space  where  they 
encounter  from  opposite  doors  at  the  mo- 
ment the  action  opens  is  a square  hall- 
way, with  the  stairs  climbing  out  of  one 
corner  of  it,  and  a fireplace  in  the  other, 
after  a fashion  no  longer  very  novel  in  the 
architecture  of  summer  cottages.  It  is 
rather  a close  morning  in  August,  but  all 
the  windows  are  shut,  and  a fire  is  briskly 
burning  on  the  hearth. 

I. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  ROBERTS. 

Roberts , at  sight  of  his  wife:  “Well, 

Agnes?” 

Mr 8.  Roberts , at  sight  of  her  husband: 
“Well,  Edward?” 

Roberts:  “ How  is  the  child?” 

Mrs.  Roberts : “ Where  is  the  doctor?” 
Roberts : “ He  wasn’t  at  home.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Not  at  home!  Oh! 
then  I’m  sure  you’ll  approve  of  what  I’ve 
done.  And  I was  so  afraid  I had  made  a 
mistake.” 

Roberts:  “A  mistake?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Yes.  About  the  doc- 
tor. He  was  in  such  a violent  perspira- 
tion that  I couldn’t  help  being  alarmed 
about  him,  though  of  course  I know  that 
perspiration  is  generally  a very  good 
thing.  But  it  simply  rolls  off  him,  and 
lie  keeps  begging  for  something  to  eat.” 
Roberts : “ The  doctor?” 

Mrs.  Roberts  : “The  doctor  ! No  ! 
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HOWELLS. 

Haven’t  you  just  told  me  he  wasn’t  at 
home?” 

Roberts : “Yes,  but  I left  word  for  him 
to  come  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  I thought 
perhaps  he  had  got  my  message  and  run. 
The  perspiration,  you  know!” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Yes,  poor  little  Rob, 
he's  in  a perfect  drip,  and  he  keeps  want- 
ing to  have  his  clothes  on.  But  you're 
perspiring  yourself,  Edward;  and  you've 
been  running.  I don’t  know  what  I shall 
do ! I’ve  made  the  fire,  here,  so  as  to  keep 
Robby  from  taking  cold ; and  I don't 
dare  to  put  the  window  up,  for  fear  of  the 
draught,  and  you  must  be  just  simply  ex- 
piring. Why  did  you  run  so,  dear?” 

Roberts:  “I  didn’t  run.  But  it’s  like 
an  oven,  out-of-doors.  And  I walked 
rather  fast,  for  I wanted  to  get  back  and 
see  how  the  child  was,  especially  when  I 
found  the  doctor  wasn’t  at  home.” 

Mrs.  Roberts : “Yes,  you  did  just  as  I 
should  have  done,  and  I’m  so  glad  now 
thait  I telephoned  for  Dr.  Lawton.” 

Roberts  : “ Dr.  Lawton?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Yes;  as  soon  as  this 
terrible  perspiration  set  in  I felt  that  we 
oughtn’t  to  wait  another  instant,  for  it 
might  be  a case  of  life  and  death,  and  I 
knew  you  wouldn’t  want  to  take  any 
risks;  and  when  I remembered  that  you 
mightn’t  find  Dr.  Williams  at  home,  I was 
perfectly  wild,  and  I telephoned  at  once 
for  Dr.  Lawton  to  come  instantly;  and  it 
was  very  well  I did  so,  for  he  wasn’t  at 
home,  either.  But  Lou  Bernis  was  there, 
and  she  told  me  to  keep  up  courage,  and 
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swathe  him  in  them  from  head  to  foot; 
and  I don’t  see  how  you  could  be  so 
heartless,  Edward,  as  not  to  put  three  ex- 
clamations, when  you  were  about  it!” 

Roberts:  “Well,  perhaps  Dr.  Lawton 
will  get  here  at  once—” 

Mrs . Roberts : “ Yes,  and  it's  fortunate 
I happened  to  think  of  him ! I don't 
know  what  would  happen,  if  I didn’t 
keep  my  mind  on  everything  and  every- 
where at  once.  I don't  mean  to  reproach 
you,  Edward ; and  I know  that  you’re  per- 
fectly devoted  to  the  children,  but  if  you 
only  could  have  had  the  forethought  to 
put  three  excla — ” 

The  furious  Voice:  “Ya-a-a-a!  I 
will,  I will,  I will!  You  shan't  keep  me 
in  bed!  I want  my  clothes!  I want  my 
breakfast!  I want  my  Poppa!” 

Mrs.  Roberts : “ Yes,  dear — ” 

Roberts:  “Yes,  Bob— ” 

Mrs.  Roberts , in  an  awful  voice:  “Ed- 
ward, I'm  astonished  at  you ! Just  when 
we  had  got  him  nicely  quieted  down,  and 
he's  iu  the  wildest  delirium!” 

The  furious  Voice : “I  want  my  Pop- 
pa!” 

Roberts  : “ But  the  child  is  calling  me ! 
What  shall  I do,  Agnes  ?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Do!  Stay  where  you 
are,  Edward,  if  you  are  half  a father! 
You  must  be  here,  and  receive  the  doctor. 
And  be  sure  to  keep  him,  so  that  I can 
come  down  and  tell  him  the  history  of 
the  case  before  he  sees  Robby,  or  he'll  be 
all  prejudiced,  especially  if  it’s  Dr.  Law- 
ton;  you  know  how  headstrong  he  al- 
ways is,  and  wants  to  see  the  patient  be- 
fore you  can  get  in  a word.  Oh,  dear!  I 
almost  wish  I hadn’t  called  him.” 

Roberts  : “ Perhaps  Dr.  Williams  will 
get  here  first.” 

Mrs.  Roberts : “ Oh,  how  good  you  are, 
Edward,  and  how  thoughtful ! Of  course 
he'll  be  here  first,  and  I never  thought 
of  it.” 

The  furious  Voice:  “Poppa!  Poppa! 
Poppa!  I want  my  Poppa!” 

Mrs.  Roberts  : “ Yes,  darling!  in  a mo- 
ment! Papa’s  coming!  Oh,  Edward, 
how  can  you  let  me  lie  so  to  the  poor  dar- 
ling, and  perhaps  lie’s  in  the  last  stages!” 

Roberts , in  a stifled  voice:  “ But  what 
shall  I do,  Agnes  ? You  won't  let  me  go 
to  him,  or  answer  him;  and — ” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Oh.  yes,  put  it  all  on 
me,  dear!  And  when  I've  been  through 
so  much  already — There!”  At  the 
sound  of  a step  on  the  veranda  Mrs.  Rob- 
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erts  shrinks  together  for  flight,  and  with 
one  foot  on  the  stair  and  her  skirts  gath- 
ered in  her  hand,  she  turns  to  her  hus- 
band with  a stage-whisper:  “ It's  the  doc- 
tor, and  I don't  care  which  doctor  it  is, 
you  must  keep  him  here  till  I can  make 
Robby  a little  presentable  and  throw  on 
something  so  that  I sha'n't  be  such  & per- 
fect fright,  and  dash  the  comb  through 
my  hair.  Don’t  let  him  come  till  I send 
Amy  down  to  let  you  know  when.  I'm 
not  going  to  have  the  doctor  find  her 
there,  and  pretending  to  care  more  for  the 
child  than  his  own  mother;  she’d  like  to, 
well  enough.  Don't  wait  for  Bella  to 
open  the  door.  Open  it  yourself,  and — 
U-uu-gh !”  This  cry  feebly  represents 
the  emotion  of  Mrs.  Roberts  as  the  steps 
on  the  veranda  approach,  and  the  door  is 
flung  open  without  any  pull  at  the  bell, 
revealing  the  face  and  figure  of  Mr.  Willis 
Campbell.  “ Willis!  How  could  you  ?” 

II. 

CAMPBELL  AND  THE  ROBERTSES. 

Campbell:  “ Could  what?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “I  thought  it  was  the 
doctor!  I was  sure  it  was!” 

Campbell:  “ Well,  perhaps  it  is.  What 
do  you  want  with  the  doctor?  Who's 
sick?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “ 'Sh  ! Robby — ” 

Campbell:  “What’s  the  matter  with 
Bob,  this  time?  Cholera?” 

Mrs.  Roberts , whimpering:  “ Oh,  there 
you  are ! I don't  see  how  you  can  sav 
such  a thing.  He's  been  in  the  most 
frightful  agony,  and  he's  had  a nap  since, 
and  now  he's  all  in  a cold  perspiration, 
and  he  insists  upon  getting  up  and  put- 
ting on  his  clothes  and  having  his  break- 
fast, and  it’s  as  much  as  Amy  and  I can 
do  to  manage  him;  he  struggles  like  a 
maniac.  She's  almost  exhausted,  poor 
thing.” 

Campbell : “ What’s  she  doing?” 

The  icrathftd  Voice  from  above : 4 4 She's 
holding  me  in  bed,  Uncle  Willis,  and  she's 
keeping  me  from  having  my  clothes  on, 
and  getting  any  breakfast!  Oh,  uncle, 
uncle!  Come  up  here  and  make  her 
stop !” 

Campbell  : “/  can’t  make  her  stop. 
Bob—” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  44  ’Sh!  for  shame.  Willis, 
spoiling  everything!  He  mustn't  know 
you're  here,  or  we  can't  do  a thing  with 
him,  and  we  must  keep  him  in  bed,  now. 
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till  the  doctor  conies,  or  it  may  be  as  much 
as  his  life  is  worth. ” 

Campbell:  “What  doctor  have  you 
sent  for?” 

Roberts:  “I’ve  just  been  to  get  Dr. 
Williams,  but  he  wasn't  at  home,  and  I 
left  word — ” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “And  I got  so  anxious 
that  I couldn’t  wait  any  longer,  and  I 
telephoned  for  Dr.  Lawton,  and  Lou  Be- 
in  is  is  going  to  send  him  the  instant  he 
comes  in.  They  can  consult  together,  if 
the  case  is  very  dangerous,  and  I’m  sure 
I never  saw  anything  like  it:  perfectly 
bathed  in  an  ice-cold  perspiration,  rolling 
off  him  in  great  beads.” 

Campbell:  “Who?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Robby!” 

Campbell:  “I  thought  you  meant 
Roberts.  He  looks  as  if  he  was  ready  to 
float  away.  What  have  you  got  a fire 
for  on  a day  like  this?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “It’s  to  send  the  heat 
into  Robby's  room,  and  prevent  his  taking 
cold,  in  the  perspiration.” 

Campbell:  “Well,  if  you  want  to  send 
the  heat  up  into  his  room,  why  don't  you 
open  the  doors  and  windows  down  here, 
and  make  a draught?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Do  you  think  that 
would  do  it?” 

Campbell:  “Of  course  it  would;  and 
besides,  it’s  a great  deal  hotter  outside 
than  it  is  here.  What’s  the  matter  with 
Bob.  anyway?  Been  eating  something?” 

M rs.  Roberts : 4 ‘ He's  been  eating  every- 
thing!” 

Mrs.  Campbell , from  above:  “Agnes! 
Agnes!  I can't  manage  this  boy  any 
longer!’’ 

Mrs.  Roberts , fiv i ng  up  the  stairs : 4 ‘ I’m 
coming,  Amy!  I don’t  see  how  I could 
be  so  heartless  as  to  leave  you  alone  with 
him  so  long,  anyway.  But  I had  to  stop 
and  ask  Edward  about  the  doctor,  and  tell 
him  about  the  case  so  that  he  could  ex- 
plain it;  and  then  Will  is  came  in,  and  I’ve 
been  advising  with  him;  but  I know  you 
must  be  dropping  dead,  and  I'm  thorough- 
ly ashamed  of  myself,  and  I shall  never  be 
grateful  enough  to  you  for  it,  the  longest 
day  I — ” Her  voice  gradually  loses  itself 
in  the  regions  above,  which  she  vanishes 
into  before  it  becomes  wholly  inaudible. 


Ill 

CAMPBELL  AND  EGBERTS. 
Campbell,  calling  after  her:  “I’ll  stay 
here  with  Roberts  and  help  him  explain 
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when  the  doctors  come.  We'll  have  a 
doctor  apiece  to  explain  to,  if  they  happen 
to  come  together.’’ 

Roberts  : “ Good  heavens,  Willis! 

You  don't  suppose  they’ll  come  together'" 

Campbell : “ Well,  I don’t  know  what's 
to  prevent  them.” 

Roberts:  “But  wouldn't  it  be  rather 
awkward?” 

Campbell : “It  would  be  deucedly  awk- 
ward, my  dear  fellow;  but  you  ought  to 
have  thought  of  that  before  you  called 
them  both.  If  they  happen  here  togeth- 
er, and  the  case  turns  out  to  be  a rather 
simple  one  not  calling  for  a consultation 
of  physicians,  the  doctors  may  be  a little 
bit  put  out  about  it.  You  know  how 
peppery  old  Lawton  is  wdiere  profession- 
al etiquette  is  concerned.” 

Roberts:  “ Is  he?  I didn’t  know — ” 

Campbell:  “And  I suppose  he’ll  won- 
der why  you  should  have  called  in  a stran- 
ger, when  your  old  family  physician  was 
in  the  neighborhood.  Lawton  will  be 
hurt.  But  you  can  easily  make  it  right 
with  him.  You  can  tell  him  you  prefer 
homoeopathy  for  your  children : some  peo- 
ple do,  you  know;  it’s  milder.” 

Roberts:  “Do  you  think  that  would 
do,  Willis?” 

Campbell:  “Yes;  it’s  the  only  way; 
and  I'll  tackle  Williams.  I'll  tell  him  it 
was  such  a trifling  case,  you  thought  you 
wouldn't  call  in  a regular  practitioner. 
That  ’ll  give  him  confidence  in  himself.” 

Roberts:  “ I don't  think  that  would  do, 
Willis-” 

Campbell : “ Well,  perhaps  it  wouldn't. 
Perhaps  we'd  better  trust  to  inspiration. 
But  we’ve  got  to  take  one  apiece,  and  see 
what  Providence  will  do  for  us.  What 
makes  Agnes  think  Bob  is  so  very  bad  ?’’ 

Roberts:  “ I don’t  know,  I'm  sure.  He 
was  in  a good  deal  of  pain,  when  I left, 
and  now  he's  in  a profuse  perspiration." 

Campbell:  “ Well,  that  sounds  rather 
threatening,  but  I think  when  the  doctor 
comes  you'd  better  not  give  him  the  his- 
tory of  the  case.  I think  you’d  better  de- 
vote yourself  to  explaining  why  you 
called  another  doctor.  Now,  if  they  both 
come  together,  which  doctor  do  you  think 
you  had  better  take?  Do  you  think  you 
could  manage  best  with  that  cranky 
old  Lawton,  with  his  punctilious  medical 
etiquette,  and  his  contempt  of  homoeop- 
athy, or  little  Williams,  with  his  sensi- 
tiveness, and  conceit,  and  quigk  temper, 
and  his—’’ 
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Roberts:  “I — I don’t  know  which  I 
had  better  take,  Willis.” 

Campbell:  “I’d  willingly  takeold  Law- 
ton,  but  he  never  believes  a word  I say; 
and  I’d  take  Williams,  but  lie’s  got  a no- 
tion that  I’m  always  laughing  at  him. 
I’m  afraid  I can't  be  of  much  use  to  you, 
Roberts.” 

Roberts:  “Oh,  but  surely, Willis, you’re 
not  going  to  back  out  altogether?” 

Campbell : “ No,  not  back  out.  I'll  stay 
by,  and  throw  in  a word  or  two,  when  I 
see  it's  needed.  You’ll  get  on  swimming- 
ly.” To  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  appears  on 
the  stairs  somewhat  disheveled  and  very 
heated  - looking:  “Hello,  Amy!”  Mrs. 
Campbell  descends  the  stairs,  and  reaches 
the  level  of  the  hallway  while  she  is  speak- 
ing. 

IV. 

MRS.  CAMPBELL  AND  THE  TWO  MEN. 


Mrs.  Campbell : “What  is  that  you  are 
trying  to  put  Edward  up  to,  Willis?  I 
insist  upon  knowing.” 

Campbell : “What's  the  matter,  Amy? 
You  look  as  though  you  had  been  having 
a little  flirtation  with  a cyclone.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Never  mind  how  I 
look,  or  what  I’ve  been  flirting  with. 
What  have  you  been  putting  Edward  up 
to?” 


Campbell:  “ Oh,  very  well,  if  you  don't 
want  him  to  do  what  I say,  you  can  take 
the  case  in  hand  yourself.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  lie’s  called  in  Williams,  and 
Agnes  has  called  in  Lawton,  and  the  two 
doctors  are  going  to  arrive  here  together 
as  mad  as  hornets,  and  I was  just  telling 
Roberts  how  to  manage  them.  But  I don’t 
want  to  force  my  advice  on  any  one.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “How  do  you  know 
they’ll  arrive  together,  and  be  as  mad  as 
hornets  ?” 

Campbell:  “Well,  my  dear,  as  soon  as 
you  see  them  arrive  together,  you  watch 
out  whether  they’re  as  mad  as  hornets  or 
not.  That’s  all!  What  do  you  want 
Roberts  here  to  say  to  them  when  they 
both  come  in  together?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “They  won't  both 
come  together.”  She  goes  to  one  of  the 
windows  and  looks  out.  “ There,  I knew 
they  wouldn’t!  There  comes  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, and  lie's  quite  alone.  There's  not 
another  soul  in  sight,  and  lie’s  hurrying 
like  everything.” 

Campbell:  “Well,  then,  you  must 
smuggle  him  out  of  the  way,  as  quick  as 
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lie  gets  into  the  house,  and  leave  the  coast 
clear  for  Dr.  Lawton.  Perhaps  old  Law- 
ton  hasn't  started  at  all,  yet,  and  you  can 
stop  him.  Can’t  you  call  up  Mrs.  Bemis, 
and  tell  her  that  Rob  is  all  right,  and  her 
father  needn’t  come?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “But  what  if  he  isn't 
all  right?” 

Campbell:  Why,  then,  here's  Dr.  Wil- 
liams to  make  him  so!” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “That  is  so— ” 

Roberts  : “ Yes,  do  speak  to  her.  Amy, 
and  Willis  and  I will  meet  Dr.  Williams 
here — ” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Well,  I will  if  you 
wish  it,  Edward,  but  I’m  not  sure.”  She 
goes  to  the  telephone  in  another  room  and 
is  heard  ringing,  and  then  conducting  the 
one-sided  dialogue  of  the  telephone:  “Is 
that  you,  Lou?  Yes,  well  ! It's  Mrs. 
Bemis  I want.  Are  you  Mrs.  Bemis?  Yes, 
well!  This  is  Mrs.  Campbell — Mrs.  Wil- 
lis Campbell.  Amy,  you  know.  Well, 

I’m  speaking  for  Mrs.  Roberts.  Robby 
is  much  better.  He's  quite  well,  and  if 
your  father  hasn’t  started  yet — What? 

Is  that  you,  Mrs.  Bemis!  Hello!  Who 
is  that!  Lou?  Yes,  well ! If  Dr.  Lawton 
hasn’t  started  yet,  Mrs.  Roberts  thinks  it 
isn’t  worth  while  for  him  to  come,  and — 
What?  Oh.  my  goodness,  Willis!”— she 
rushes  hi  to  the  hallway  again  as  she  pro- 
nounces the  dreadful  words — “ lie's  start- 
ed as  fast  as  he  can  drive,  and  lie'll  be 
here  before  we  can  turn  round.  What 
shall  we  do?” 

Campbell:  “Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you 
what!  Roberts,  here,  has  got  to  use  a 
little — finesse,  a little  diplomacy.” 

Mrs. Campbell : “You  know  he  can't!” 

Roberts:  “ You  know  I’m  never  up  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  Willis.  I really  can't 
help  thinking,  although  I value  your  kind- 
ness so  much,  Willis,  and  appreciate  your 
wish  to  help  me,  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
best,  after  all,  to  treat  the  matter  frankly.'’ 

Campbell:  “How,  frankly?” 

Roberts:  “Why,  simply  tell  both  of 
the  doctors,  when  they  come,  that  we 
called  one  because  we  didn’t  think  the 
other  would  get  here  in  time,  and — and— 
throw  ourselves  on  their  mercy,  don’t  you 
know.” 

Campbell : “ Oh,  a nice  time  you  would 
have  on  old  Lawton's  mercy!  It  would 
never  do  in  the  world,  Roberts.  Y'ou 
would  make  the  most  fearful  mess  of  it." 

Roberts:  “I'm  afraid  we  should  make 
a fearfuler  mess  of  it  the  other  way,  I do 
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indeed.  I’m  not  at  all  equal  to  it,  Willis. 
You  know  how  to  carry  these  things  off 
naturally,  but  I — ” 

Mr 8.  Campbell : 44  And  I think  you  are 
quite  right,  Edward.  It’s  much  better  to 
be  honest  about  things.” 

Campbell:  “You  wouldn’t  know  how 
to  be  honest  about  a thing  if  you  tried, 
Amy.  You  leave  Roberts  to  me.” 

Roberts:  44  No,  Willis,  1 don’t  know 
how — I can’t — ” 

Campbell : 44  Well,  in  this  instance,  you 
have  simply  got  to;  or  you’ll  have  the 
awfulest  row — By  George,  Amy,  why 
shouldn’t  you  use  the  lines.se,  or  the 
diplomacy  ? You'd  be  the  very  one  for  a 
thing  of  that  kind.  I don't  say  it  to  llat- 
ter  you,  but  when  it  comes  to  a little  tib- 
bing — in  a good  cause,  of  course — ” 

Mrs.  Campbell , after  a moment  of  ap- 
parent fascination  with  the  notion:  “No, 
I shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
shouldn't  mind  the  libbing — for  the  cause 
is  good — but  I should  know  that  you  had 
something  underhanded  in  it,  and  were 
just  trying  to  get  me  into  a scrape.  No, 
Willis,  I can’t  trust  you,  even  in  a case  of 
life  and  death.” 

Campbell:  “Well,  better  put  up  your 
hair,  anyway,  Amy;  and  there's  some- 
thing stringing  out  of  your  neck — Sh  ! 
There's  his  step  on  the  piazza!”  Mrs. 
Campbell  runs  to  the  mirror  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  hallway,  and  hastily  reorders 
her  dress  and  hair,  and  turns  again  to 
her  husband. 

Mrs.  Campbell : 44  Will  that  do?” 

Campbell , laughing:  44  Perfectly.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “I  don’t  believe  it; 
unless  you’re  just  laughing  to  tease  me.” 

Campbell:  “I’m  not,  Amy,  indeed. 
And  now  as  soon  as  he  rings,  Roberts  and 
I will  get  out  of  this,  and  let  you  receive 
him,  and  then  you’ll  know  that  I haven't 
put  up  any  job  on  you.  Now  my  plan 
is  that  Roberts  shall  stay  in  the  library, 
on  one  side  of  the  hall,  here,  and  I’ll  stay 
in  the  dining-room  on  the  other  side.  If 
old  Lawton  comes  before  you  get  Wil- 
liams out  of  the  house.  I'll  receive  him  in 
the  dining-room,  and  prime  him  with  a 
little  sherry,  and  talk  round  him,  and 
keep  him  amused  till  Williams  is  gone. 
And  you  must  smuggle  him  down  the 
back  way,  and  Roberts  will  be  there  in 
the  library,  and  shut  the  door,  and  then 
I'll  steal  out,  and  get  up  stairs  with  Law- 
ton.  and  then  Roberts  can  open  the  door, 
and  hustle  the  other  fellow  out,  and  get 
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him  into  his  buggy,  and  have  him  off,  and 
old  Lawton  will  never  suspect  anything.” 
He  glances  out  of  the  window.  “ By 
George,  there  comes  Lawton  down  the 
i*oad  now,  and  there  isn’t  an  instant  to 
lose ! Poke  Williams  right  into  the  libra- 
ry there  with  Roberts,  the  instant  he  ap- 
pears, and  shut  the  door  on  them,  and— 
'Sh  ! There's  his  step!  He’s  crossing  the 
veranda!  He's  ringing!”  The  bell  is 
heard.  “ Come,  Roberts !”  Roberts  starts 
to  follow  Campbell  into  the  dining-room. 
44  No,  no!  You’re  to  be  in  the  library, 
you  know.”  He  turns  Roberts  about  in 
the  right  direction  by  main  force.  “And 
remember,  you’re  to  take  him  up  out  of 
the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  library, 
and  then  get  him  out  of  the  house  by  the 
back  stairs.”  He  closes  the  library  door 
upon  Roberts,  and  retreats  to  the  dining- 
room. At  the  same  moment  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell opens  the  hall  door  to  Dr.  Williams. 

V. 

DR.  WILLIAMS  AND  MRS.  CAMPBELL. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  44  We  don’t  stand  upon 
ceremony  this  morning,  doctor;  I don’t 
know  where  the  maids  all  are.  We’ve 
been  terribly  frightened  about  poor  little 
Hobby,  and  I don’t  know  what  you’ll 
think  of  him.  But  we’ve  kept  him  in 
bed  till  you  came,  though  he’s  been  per- 
fectly furious  to  get  up  and  have  his 
clothes  on.” 

Dr.  Williams , standing  with  his  hat  in 
one  hand,  and  his  case  of  medicines  in  the 
other:  “Get  up  and  have  his  clothes  on?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Yes;  his  mother  is 
afraid  he  may  be  a little  delirious.  But 
won't  you  just  step  in  here,  and  speak 
with  Mr.  Roberts?  He  would  like  to  see 
you  first.”  She  throws  open  the  library 
door,  and  Dr.  Williams  disappears  within, 
looking  mystified.  As  she  closes  the  door 
on  him,  and  turns  away,  Campbell  shows 
himself  at  the  dining-room  door,  and  ad- 
dresses her  in  a stage-whisper. 

VI. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  CAMPBELL. 

Campbell:  “Splendid,  Amy ! I couldn't 
have  done  it  better  myself.  Now,  if  you'll 
only  manage  old  Lawton  half  as  well, 
our  lives  will  be  saved.” 

Mrs.  Campbell,  whispering:  44  Dr.  Law- 
ton  will  be  more  difficult.  Willis,  I be- 
lieve I shall  let  you  receive  Dr.  Lawton." 
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age,  and  I shall  just  be  glad  of  it  if  I make 
a mess  of  the  whole  thing.”  The  bell 
rings,  and  she  pulls  the  door  open,  and 
admits  Dr.  Lawton.  “ Oh,  how  very  kind 
of  you,  doctor!  Agnes  has  been  worried 
to  death,  asking  you  to  come  in  your 
vacation.  But  poor  little  Rob  lias  been 
acting  so  strangely  that  she  couldn’t  help 
feeling  alarmed,  and  she  knew  there  was 
no  one  like  you,  and  she  telephoned  you 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  ; and  it’s  so 
good  of  you  to  come.”  She  glances  round 
at  the  dining-room  door,  and  catches  a 
glimpse  of  Campbell  making  frantic  ges- 
tures of  approval  and  encouragement. 
“ Won’t  you  sit  down  a moment,  and  I’ll 
go  and  tell—” 

VII. 

DR.  LAWTON  AND  MRS.  CAMPBELL. 

Dr.  Lawton:  “No.  I’d  better  see  the 
patient  at  once,  if  he's  in  an  alarming 
condition.” 

Mrs. Campbell:  “Oh,  he  is!  But  hadn’t 
I better  get  you  a fan,  or  a lemonade,  or 
something?  It’s  so  very  warm  this  morn- 
ing.” 

Dr.  Lawton:  “I  should  think  it  was — 
in  here.  What  have  you  got  a lire  for 
this  morning?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “ Why,  Agnes  kindled 
it.  She  thought  that  Rob  might  take 
cold,  he’s  in  such  a drip  of  perspiration, 
and  she  didn’t  realize  how  hot  it  was  out- 
doors. She  wanted  to  send  the  heat  up 
into  his  room.” 

Dr.  Lawton , throwing  open  the  win- 
dows: “ Well,  she  hasn’t  succeeded,  then. 
And  it’s  a very  good  thing  she  hasn’t. 
It’s  enough  to  kill  the  child,  let  alone 
the  doctor.  By-the-way,  whose  horse  is 
that  out  there?” 

Mrs.  Campbell , with  dismay,  which  she 
tri^s  to  make  pass  for  astonishment: 
“ Horse?” 

Dr.  Lawton:  “Yes;  I didn’t  say  cow , 
Mrs.  Campbell.” 

Mrs.  Campbell , looking  resolutely  away 
from  the  window  in  the  direction  of  the 
dining-room  door,  which  Campbell  closes: 
“ Is  there  any  horse  besides  yours,  there. 
Dr.  Lawton?” 

Dr.  Law 7 on : “Yes,  there  is  another 
doctor’s  horse.  The  signs  are  unmistak- 
able. Who’s  in  the  dining-room,  there?” 

Mrs.  Ca mpbell : “‘Dining- r< >o in  ? W 1 1 y , 
I suppose  the  maids—” 

Dr.  Lawton , darting  suddenly  upon 
her:  “Isn’t  Mr.  Campbell  in  there?”  As 


she  hesitates,  he  smiles,  and  continues  in 
a rapid  whisper:  “I  see.  They  called 
another  doctor  first,  and  when  he  didn't 
come  at  once,  they  telephoned  to  me. 
That  is  all  perfectly  natural,  and  all  per- 
fectly right.  I suppose  you’re  afraid  I 
shall  be  vexed  at  finding  another  doc- 
tor here.  I think  it’s  the  jolliest  kind 
of  fix  for  Roberts,  but  I haven’t  the 
heart  to  tease  him  about  it.  If  it  was 
your  husband,  Mrs.  Campbell,  I shouldn’t 
mind  doing  it.  He’s  always  teasing  some- 
body. Tell  me,  now,  what’s  his  little  game 
at  present?  Concealment  is  impossible, 
you  know,  and  you  might  as  well  be  hon- 
est as  not.” 

Mrs.  Campbell , allured  by  the  fact:  “I 
suppose  I really  might.”  She  whispers 
throughout,  and  so  does  Dr.  Lawton. 

Di\  Lawton  : “ Better.  What  is  he  up 
to,  in  there  C 

Mrs.  Campbell : “Will  you  ever  tell 
him  I told  you?” 

Dr.  Lawton:  “Never!” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Well,  it  would  real- 
ly be  such  a good  joke  on  Willis,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  him  come  up  with, 
once.” 

Dr.  Lawton:  “Dear  lady,  if  you  will 
only  tell  me,  lie  shall  be  come  up  with  as 
he  never  was  in  his  life  before!” 

Mrs.  iAiwton  : “But  wouldn't  it  be  a 
little  wrong,  doctor?  I shouldn’t  want 
you  to  tease  him  very  much!” 

Dr.  Lawton : “Not  so  as  to  injure  him. 
of  course;  but  just  to  give  him  a little 
lesson.  You  can  safely  trust  me.  I am 
your  family  physician,  you  know,  and  I 
will  be  responsible  for  the  result.” 

Mrs.  Campbell , reflectively:  “That  is 
true.  And  it  would  be  just  serving  liim 
right,  wouldn’t  it,  for  leaving  me  here  to 
take  the  brunt  of  it  with  you,  and  to  try 
to  keep  you  in  the  dark.” 

Dr.  Lawton:  “It  would  be  your  duty, 
Mi*s.  Campbell,  in  an  event  of  that  kind.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “And  perhaps  it  would 
cure  him  of  his  teasing,  if  he  could  feel 
how  it  was  himself.” 

Dr.  Lawton:  “It  would  be  the  saving 
of  him.  It  would  bring  out  all  his  good 
and  noble  qualities.  What  is  his  game  ?” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “I  have  the  greatest 
mind  in  the  world  to  tell  you,  only  I 
don't  like  to  do  anything  that  a man 
would  think  underhand.” 

Dr.  Lawton  : “A  man  would  think  it 
the  frankest  kind  of  a thing.  A woman 
might  think  it  underhand,  but — ” 
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him,  and  at  the  same  instant  Campbell 
flings  open  the  dining-room  door,  and 
flies  out  upon  his  wife. 


VIII. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CAMPBELL. 


Campbell:  “Great  heavens,  Amy,  what 
in  the  world  are  you  up  to?  Don’t  you 
know  that  Roberts  is  in  there  with  Dr. 
Williams?  You  showed  them  in  there 
yourself,  half  a minute  ago.”  Campbell 
is  obliged  to  speak  in  an  impassioned 
whisper,  so  that  he  shall  not  be  heard  in 
the  library. 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ Whv,  so  I did ! What 
shall  I do?'’ 

Campbell:  “Oh,  do!  You  can't  do 
anything  now.  The  die  is  cast,  the  jig  is 
up,  the  fat's  in  the  lire,  the  milk's  spilt.” 

Mrs.  Campbell,  mysteriously:  “ I don't 
believe  it  is.” 


Campbell : “ Don't  believe  it  is!  What 
do  you  mean?” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ ’Sh  ! Willis,  I have 
a great  mind  to  tell  you  something.” 

Campbell : “Tell  me  something?” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “’Sh!  Yes,  it  would 
be  such  a joke  on  Dr.  Lawton  !” 

Campbell : “ On  Lawton ! Out  with  it, 
Amy!  I'm  round  paying  a heavy  pre- 
mium for  jokes  on  Lawton.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “ What  will  you  give 
me  if  I tell  you?” 

Campbell:  “Oh,  anything!  Every- 
thing! A kiss.*' 

Mrs.  Campbell : “Stuff ! Will  you  ever 
let  any  human  being  know  that  I told 
you?” 

Campbell:  “Red-hot  pincers  couldn't 
get  it  out  of  me.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “ Well,  I peeped  before 
I let  him  go  in, and  made  sure  Dr.  Williams 
had  gone  up  stairs.  He  wants  to  block 
your  game,  Willis.  But  I don’t  think  it 
was  very  nice  of  him  to  try  to  get  a wife 
to  join  asrainst,  her  husband;  do  you?'’ 

Campbell : “Oh,  that  was  very  wrong 
indeed  ! I wonder  at  Lawton.  What  did 
lie  want  you  to  do?” 


Mrs.  Campbell : “If  it  wasn't  for  that, 
I don't  believe  I should  tell  you.” 

Campbell:  “I  know  you  wouldn't, 
Amy.  It's  your  sense  of  duty  that  obliges 
you  to  speak.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “if  I were  sure  that  it 
was  my  sense  of  duty — ” 

Campbell : “You  may  bet  anything  it 
is.  Amy.  I can  tell  when  you're  doing 
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a thing  because  you're  mad,  and  when 
you're  doing  it  from  a sense  of  duty.  You 
look  altogether  different.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “ And  it  isn’t  at  all  for 
the  joke — ” 

Campbell:  “Joke,  Amy?  You  joke! 
You  would  rather  perish.  You  wouldn’t 
know  how,  even  if  you  wanted  to.  What 
is  it?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Oh,  then  you  think 
women  have  no  sense  of  humor?” 

Campbell:  “I?  I think  they  are  so 
truly  humorous  that  they  needn’t  joke  to 
show  it,  and  that  if  you  saw  anything 
funny  in  giving  Dr.  Lawton  away,  you 
wouldn’t  do  it.  What  is  the  old  repro- 
bate up  to,  Amy?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Well,  then,  I'll  tell 
you,  if  you  won't  give  me  away,  as  you 
call  it.” 

Campbell:  “Amy!” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “He  made  me  confess 
— or  the  same  as  confess — that  there  was 
another  Tloctor  here,  and  you  were  going 
to  keep  it  from  him,  till  we  could  get  Dr. 
Williams  out  of  the  house,  and  then  let 
him  go  up  and  see  Rob,  and  he  would 
never  know’  anything  about  it.  And  I 
know  lie's  going  to  bounce  out  of  the  li- 
brary in  a minute,  and  pretend  to  be  furi- 
ous, and  block  your  game,  as  he  calls  it.'’ 

Campbell:  “Oh,  is  he!  I guess  two 
can  play  at  blocking  that  game!” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “And  I'm  not  going 
to  stay,  Willis,  and  you  may  get  out  of 
the  boggle  the  best  way  you  can.” 

Campbell : 41  You  are  an  angel,  Amy, 
and  nothing  proves  it  more  than  your 
wanting  to  sneak  out  of  the  difficulty 
that  your  perfidy  has  got  two  men  into. 
Angels  of  your  description  always  do 
that.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Well,  if  that's  the 
way  you  talk,  Willis,  I'll  take  back  every- 
thing I’ve  said.  Dr.  Lawton  doesn’t 
knowr  anything  about  my  telling  you. 
Now,  how  do  you  feel?” 

Campbell:  “Terribly.  But  I think  I'll 
act  just  as  if  he  did.  Go,  my  love  ; leave 
me  to  my  fate.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “I  shall  not  do  it, 
now,  because  I see  that  you  really  wish 
me  to.  I shall  stay,  and  see  what  a mis- 
erable mess  you  will  make  of  it.  I shall 
stay,  and  triumph  over  both  of  you.  And 
I shall  laugh  and  laugh.  Oh,  how  I shall 
la — Wo-o-o!  Oh,  my  goodness,  he's 
coming!”  At  the  sound  of  the  knob 
turning  in  the  library  door  Mrs.  Camp- 
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bell  starts  in  fright,  and  with  a back- 
ward glance  at  Dr.  Lawton  as  he  emerges, 
she  flies  from  the  scene. 

IX. 

DR.  LAWTON  AND  CAMPBELL. 

Campbell , gayly:  “Ah,  Dr.  Lawton!1’ 

Dr.  Laioton,  grimly:  “Ah,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell!” 

Campbell:  “Awfully  good  of  you  to 
let  them  disturb  you  in  your  vacation, 
this  way.  Roberts  will  be  down  in  a 
moment.  He  wants  to  see  you  before 
you  go  up  to  Rob.  Agnes  wants  him  to 
explain  the  case  to  you.  It’s  rather  a 
peculiar  case — ” 

Dr.  Lawton:  “I  don’t  think  I’ll  wait 
to  see  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Campbell.  I will 
ask  you  to  say  to  Mrs.  Roberts  that  I pre- 
ferred not  to  wait — simply  that.” 

Campbell,  with  affected  consternation : 
“Why,  Dr.  Lawton,  I hope  you  don’t 
mind  having  had  to  wait  a few  moments 
for  Roberts.  I’ll  run  right  up  stairs  for 
him.  I know  he’ll  be  extremely  morti- 
fied and  distressed.” 

Dr.  Lawton , as  before:  “The  waiting 
is  nothing.  I don’t  mind  the  waiting — ” 

Campbell , with  affected  humility  : 
“Then  may  I ask — ” 

Dr.  Lawton,  as  before:  “Yes,  sir,  you 
may  ask,  and  I have  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  answering.  Another  physi- 
cian has  been  called  here,  before  me.” 

Campbell:  “Oh,  but,  Dr.  Lawton,  I as- 
sure you — ” 

Dr.  Lawton , always  with  the  greatest 
sternness:  “Don’t  attempt  to  trifle  with 
me,  sir.  When  I hitched  my  horse  be- 
fore the  door,  I found  another  doctor’s 
horse  hitched  there:  an  unmistakable 
doctor’s  horse,  chewing  the  top  of  the 
post,  and  drowsing  as  peacefully  as  the 
flies  would  let  him.”  He  turns  aside  to 
conceal  a laugh. 

Campbell:  “Well,  I recognize  the 
type,  doctor,  but  I think  you  must  be 
mistaken — ” 

Dr.  Lawton:  “No,  sir,  I am  not  mis- 
taken. How  should  I be  mistaken?” 

Campbell:  “Well,  the  grocer’s  horse 
behaves  that  way,  too,  I believe.” 

Dr.  Laioton : “ But  grocers  don’t  drive 
round  in  top-buggies!” 

Campbell:  “That  is  true.”  He  ap- 
pears to  fall  into  extreme  dejection. 

Dr.  Lawton:  “Besides,  the  motive  for 
this  delay  that  I have  been  subjected  to 


is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Roberts  wishes  to  ex- 
plain a case  to  me  that  I can  judge  of  a 
great  deal  better  than  he  can.  No,  sir! 
They  have  another  doctor  up  there  with 
the  patient,  and  they  are  waiting  to  smug- 
gle him  out  of  the  house  before  they  let 
me  go  up.  I suspect  your  hand  in  this, 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  I will  not  suffer  you 
to  trifle  with  me.  You  are  keeping  me 
here  until  Dr.  Williams  can  be  got  out 
of  the  house,  and  then  you  are  to  let  me 
go  through  the  farce  of  prescribing  for 
the  patient.” 

Campbell,  with  simulated  deprecation : 
“Now,  Dr.  Lawton — ” 

Dr.  Lawton,  with  every  token  of  sup- 
pressed fury:  “Well,  sir?” 

Campbell:  “ If  I were  to  give  }Tou  my 
honor  that  there  was  not  another  doctor 
in  this  house?” 

Dr.  Lawton:  “I  advise  you  not  to  do 
so.”  He  seizes  Campbell  by  the  arm, 
and  pulls  him  to  the  window.  “Look 
there,  sir!  What  do  you  say  to  that? 
Do  you  see  my  horse  hitched  at  one  end 
of  that  rail,  out  there,  and  do  you  see 
Dr.  Williams’s  horse  hitched  at  the  other 
end  of  the  rail?  What  do  you  say  to 
that?” 

Campbell:  “Why,  Dr.  Lawton,  if  you 
force  me  to  be  frank,  I say  that  I didn't 
suppose  you  began  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. I don’t  object  to  a modest  eye- 
opener,  but  if  a man  takes  so  many  as  to 
make  him  see  double — ” 

Dr.  Lawton  : “ Don’t  prevaricate,  Mr. 
Campbell!  Do  you  see  two  doctors’ 
horses  there,  or  don’t  you?” 

Campbell:  “I  see  one  doctor’s  horse, 
there.” 

Dr.  Lawton,  releasing  him,  and  anx- 
iously scanning  his  face:  “Ah!  my  poor 
young  friend!  This  is  worse  than  the 
simple  drunkenness  you  accuse  me  of. 
Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a very  seri- 
ous brain  disorder  which  causes  the  vic- 
tim to  see  but  half  of  a given  object,  and 
of  two  objects  to  see  but  one?” 

Campbell:  “No;  is  there?  Then  we 
had  better  get  another  doctor  to  judge  be- 
tween us,  or  appeal  from  Philip  after  to 
Philip  before  his  second  eye-opener. 
Come,  now,  doctor,  hadn’t  you  better  go 
home?  I’ll  excuse  you  to  the  family, 
and  account  for  you  some  way.  I don't 
believe  Amy  noticed  anything;  and  when 
you  get  back,  you  can  sleep  it  off,  and 
nobody  will  be  the  wiser.  It  isn't  habit- 
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ual  with  you,  and  we  can  hush  it  up  for 
this  once  if  you’ll  only  go — ” 

Dr . Lawton,  with  a fresh  access  of  pre- 
tended rage:  “ No,  sir,  I will  not  go!  I 
insist  upon  seeing  Mr.  Roberts,  and  upon 
verifying  the  presence  of  another  doctor 
in  this  house.” 

Campbell , with  a shrug:  44  Well,  I sup- 
pose if  you  see  double  there’s  nothing  to 
prevent  you  from  thinking  double.  But 
if  the  solemn  assurance  of  one  of  your 
oldest  and  truest  friends — ” 

The  Voice  from  overhead ',  making  it- 
self heard  through  the  closed  door:  “I 
won't,  I won’t,  I won’t!  I don’t  want  any 
medicine!  I know  it's  nasty.  Go  away, 
doctor!  I ain’t  sick!”  The  voice  dies 
away  into  the  indistinct  murmur  of  other 
persuasive  and  menacing  voices,  and  the 
sound  of  a struggle,  terminating  in  a wild 
yell. 

Dr.  Lawton : “There,  sir,  what  do  you 
say  to  that?” 

Campbell:  44 Say  to  what?” 

Dr.  Lawton  : 44  To  that  outcry,  that  up- 
roar, that  plain  proclamation  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams’s presence!” 

Campbell:  “Why,  did  you  hear  any- 
thing, doctor?” 

Dr.  Lawton , with  a compassionate 
shake  of  his  head:  “Hearing  affected, 
too!  This  is  very  interesting.  Will  you 
let  me  examine  your  eye,  Mr.  Campbell?” 

Campbell : “ Oh.  certainly.”  After  the 
doctor  has  lifted  the  lid,  and  peered  ear- 
nestly into  his  eye:  “Anything  green, 
there?'’ 

Dr.  Lawton:  “What  do  you  mean, 
sir?” 

Campbell:  44  Oh,  nothing,  only  I think 
you  are  doing  it  splendidly,  and  it’s  a pity 
you  shouldn't  know  how  fully  I appre- 
ciate it.  My  game  is  completely  blocked. 
Go  on !” 

Dr.  Lawton,  after  a moment:  44  Who 
told  you?” 

Campbell:  44  Amy.” 

Dr.  Lawton , with  mock  tragedy : “Then 
I have  been  betrayed.” 

Campbell  : 44  I’ve  been  betrayed,  too. 

e told  you  that  I was  going  to  put  up 
a job  on  you.” 

Dr.  Lawton:  “ 8he  did.  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell is  truth  itself.” 

Campbell:  44 1 should  say  deceit  per- 
sonified.” 

Dr.  Lawton  : 41  You  are  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's husband.  What  shall  we  do  now  ?” 

Campbell,  offering  his  hand : “Shake.'’ 


Dr.  Lawton , taking  it:  44  And  then?” 

Campbell:  44  Keep  the  thing  up  with 
increased  fervor.  Bite  the  biter;  deceive 
the  deceiver;  outshine  the  truth  itself  in 
candor.” 

Dr.  Lawton : 44  Ah,  that  might  be  diffi- 
cult— for  some  of  us!  But  still  I think 
we  had  better  make  the  attempt.  But 
first:  there  isn’t  anything  serious  the 
matter  with  Rob.  is  there?” 

Campbell:  44  He's  hungry,  as  I infer 
from  a remark  that  I heard  him  make.” 

Dr.  Lawton : “That's  a trouble  that 
can  always  be  reached,  happily,  in  our 
condition  of  life.  Well,  where  did  we 
leave  off?” 

Campbell : 44  Oh,  I think  at  Rob’s  giv- 
ing Dr. Williams's  presence  away.” 

Dr.  Lawton  : “I  remember!  Well, 
here  goes,  then  !”  He  bursts  out  furious- 
ly: “ No,  sir,  I trill  not  be  put  off  with 
any  such  excuse.  It  is  a matter  which 
touches  my  personal  and  professional 
dignity.  Where  is  Mr.  Roberts , I say  f- 
In  a natural  tone:  44  How  will  that  do?” 

Campbell:  44  First  rate!  Perhaps  it 
was  a little  too  emphatic.  I’m  afraid 
Amy  will  begin  to  suspect  something. 
Now  I’ll  reply  in  persuasive  accents: 
My  dear  Dr.  Laxvton,  you  know  that 
Roberts  is  incapable  of  offering  you  a 
personal  or  a professional  affront.  If 
you  will  give  me  a little  time , I can  ex- 
plain— ” 

Dr.  Lawton : 44  Well,  now,  I’ll  retort  in 
a tone  of  biting  sarcasm:  I fancy  you 
will  not  only  want  a little  time ; you 
will  want  a little  eternity  to  explain  a 
thing  like  this.  But  if  Mr.  Roberts  will 
not  come  to  me,  I will  go  to  Mr.  Rob- 
erts /” 

Campbell,  naturally  : 44 Oh,  that’s  cap- 
ital! That  will  fetch  them.  ’Sh!  They’re 
opening  the  door  a little.  That’s  Agnes. 

I suppose  Roberts  must  have  got  Wil- 
liams down  the  back  stairs.  Now  I'll 
throw  myself  in  your  way,  here,  and  at- 
tempt to  prevent  your  going  up.  That 
will  simply  madden  you.  I'll  place  my- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  with  folded 
arms,  and  say,  in  a voice  choked  with  a 
sense  of  duty.  Dr.  Lawton,  if  you  so  far 
forget  yourself  as  to  attempt  to  mount 
a single  step  toward  the  room  where  my 
poor  nephew  lies  in  a drip  of  perspira- 
tion, I will — Now,  you  go  on,  in  a per- 
fect frenzy.” 

Dr.  Lawton : 44  You  will  ivhat.  sirt 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  use 
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physical  force  to  prevent  meV ’ 
Naturally : “ How  will  that  do?” 

Campbell:  “The  very  tiling! 

Now  I’ll  come  in:  I don't  know 
what  you  call  it,  but  I shall  keep 
you  from  going  up  stairs .” 

Dr.  Lawton , dramatically  : 

“ Stand  aside , sir  /” 

Campbell : 4 4 Not  so  loud,  quite. 

They're  listening.  I’ll  give  you 

the  right  pitch:  I will  not  stand  r‘L 

aside.  If  you  mount  these  stairs , 

it  will  be  over  my  body , dead  or  ? 

alive.  About  like  that,  you  know. 

Now,  we  must  both  stamp  our 
feet,  and  that  will  bring  them.” 

They  both  stamp  their  feet,  and  a sound  of 
swishing  dresses  and  suppressed  voices  is 
heard  on  the  little  gallery  that  looks  down 
into  the  hal  1 way  from  above.  The  dresses 
and  the  voices  are  those  of  Mrs.  Roberts 
and  Mrs.  Campbell ; Mrs.  Campbell  re- 
strains Mrs.  Roberts  by  main  force  from 
rushing  down  and  interfering  with  the 
quarrel  of  the  men. 


X. 

MRS.  ROBERTS  AND  MRS.  CAMPBELL  ABOVE; 

CAMPBELL  AND  DR.  LAWTON  BELOW. 

Mrs.  Campbell , in  bated  breath : “Now, 
do  control  yourself,  Agnes!  I tell  you 
they're  just  trying  to  fool  each  other. 
Oh,  dear!  I wish  I hadn’t  put  them  up  to 
it!  This  comes  from  not  sticking  to  the 
exact  truth.  Edward’s  way  is  the  best; 
yes,  it  is,  and  I shall  always  stick  to  it 
after  this,  if  it  kills  me.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Oh,  but  are  you  sure 
they’re  trying  to  fool  each  other,  Amy? 
Perhaps  you’re  not  telling  the  truth,  now! 
If  they  should  be  in  earnest,  I should 
surely  die !”  The  men  continue  to  drama- 
tize a struggle  on  the  floor  below.  “Oh, 
look  at  them!  I can’t  bear  to  look  at 
them!  Oh,  are  you  sure  you're  not  mis- 
taken, Amy?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “ Don't  I tell  you  I put 
them  up  to  it  myself?” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Oh,  I wish  Edward 
would  come  back,  and  separate  them  ! I 
don’t  see  what  he's  doing  with  Dr.  Wil- 
liams so  long!  Of  course  he  had  to  make 
the  excuse  of  the  garden  when  he  took 
him  down  the  back  way,  but  he  could 
have  shown  him  every  leaf  in  it  by  this 
time,  I should  think.  Amy,  I can't  think 
they’re  joking.  They  do  struggle  so  fear- 
fully. There!  They’ve  let  each  other 
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Campbell , proudly  placing  himself  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  again,  and  addressing 
Dr.  Lawton,  with  feigned  hauteur:  “/ 
think  you  are  satisfied  now , that  you 
can't  go  up  stairs , Dr.  Lawton .” 

Dr.  Lawton , dramatically:  "We  u nil 
see , Mr.  Campbell.  I have  kept  one  lit- 
tle argument  in  reserve .”  He  advances 
upon  Campbell  with  lifted  hand,  as  if  to 
strike. 

Campbell , dramatically:  “ What ! A 
blow , Dr.  Lawton  fy 

Dr.  Lawton , dramatically:  “ Several , 
Mr.  Campbell  if  you  insist  upon  it.  Will 
you  stand  aside 

Campbell , dramatically  putting  himself 
into  a posture  of  self-defence:  "Never! 
And  beware.  Dr.  Lawton!  You  are  an 
old  man , but  I trill  not  be  answerable 
for  the  consequences  if  you  strike  me. 
I will  not  take  a blow  from  you , much  as 
I respect  you,  and  would  like  to  gratify 
you.  I allow  no  one  to  strike  me  but 
Mrs.  Campbell .” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Oh,  Amy!  Is  it  true? 
Do  you  ever  strike  poor  Willis?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Don’t  be  a goose, 
Agnes!  Doesn’t  that  show  you  that  he's 
just  making  fun.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Oh,  do  you  think  he 
is?  If  I could  only  believe  you,  Amy, 
I should  bless  you,  the  longest  day 
you  lived.  Is  Dr.  Lawton  making  fun, 
too?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Yes,  up  to  a certain 
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point.  But  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  making1 
as  much  fun  as  Willis  is.” 

Mrs . Roberts:  “Oh,  I'm  sure  lie's  in 
the  bitterest  earnest.  See,  he's  just  struck 
at  Willis !” 

Mrs.  Campbell : 4‘  Yes,  and  Willis  has 
warded  oft*  the  blow  nicely.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  : 44  Oh,  don’t  look !”  She 
hides  her  eyes  in  her  hands.  “ What  are 
they  doing  now?” 

Mrs.  Campbell : “lie  keeps  striking  at 
Willis,  and  Willis  wards  off  his  blows, 
without  returning  one  of  them.  Oh,  isn't 
he  glorious!  That's  his  fencing.  He 
can  outfence  anybody,  Willis  can.  He 
mustn't  strike  him,  but  if  he  lets  him 
strike  him,  I will  never  speak  to  him 
again !” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Oh,  stop  them,  some- 
body, do!  Oh,  Willis-” 

Dr.  Lawton , advancing  with  lifted 
hand  : 44  I demand  to  see  Mr.  Rob- 

erts /” 

Mrs.  Roberts , in  wild  appeal:  “Oh,  but 
he  isn’t  here,  Dr.  Lawton ! Indeed  he 
isn't!  He's  out  in  the  garden  with  Dr. 
Williams,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  get  rid 
of  him  he’ll  come  right  back  and  explain 
everything.  It  all  happened  through  my 
being  so  anxious,  and  telephoning  for 
you  after  he  had  gone  for  Dr.  Williams, 
because  we  hated  so  to  disturb  you  in 
your  vaca — Oh,  my  goodness,  he  doesn’t 
hear  a word  I say !”  The  men  renew  their 
struggle.  44  Oh,  Amy,  do  you  think  they’re 
still  in  fun?” 

Mrs.  Campbell , with  misgiving:  “I 
don't  believe  they’re  as  much  in  fun  as 
they  were  at  first.  I — ” 

Mrs.  Roberts , wringing  her  hands : 
“Oh.  well,  then,  speak  to  Willis,  do,  and 
see  if  you  can  make  him  hear  you!” 

Mrs.  Campbell , with  great  but  faltering 
sternness:  “Willis!  Willis!  I want  you 
to  stop  that  absurd  nonsense!  You  will 
give  me  a nervous  headache  if  you  keep 
on.  You  know  that  Dr.  Lawton  doesn’t 
mean  anything,  and  you're  just  trying  to 
frighten  us,  and  I think  it's  a shame. 
Stop,  Willis!  Oh,  dear!  he  doesn't  hear 
me,  or  lie  just  pretends  he  doesn't.  I 
don't  know  what  I shall  do.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Well,  then,  we  must 
both  scream  as  loud  as  ever  we  can 
scream.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “ Yes,  that's  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  now.”  They  both  scream 
at  the  tops  of  their  voices.  Campbell 
and  Dr.  Lawton  desist,  and  look  smiling- 


ly up  at  them,  with  an  air  of  great  appar- 
ent surprise  and  interest.  At  the  same 
moment  Roberts  and  Dr.  Williams  burst 
wildly  in  through  the  door  from  the  ve- 
randa. 

XI. 

DR.  WILLIAMS,  ROBERTS,  AND  THE  OTHERS. 

Roberts , with  shuddering  dismay  : 
“Wliat's  the  matter?  What  are  you 
screaming  for?  Is  Robby  in  a relapse? 
Willis— Dr.  Lawton — what  is  it?” 

Campbell , with  great  calm:  “What  is 
what?  Have  you  noticed  anything.  Dr. 
Lawton?” 

Dr.  Lawson,  with  kindly  serenity : 44  I'm 
sure  I couldn’t  say.  Has  there  been  any- 
thing unusual  going  on  ?” 

Mrs.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Campbell  : 
“They  have  been  struggling  violently 
together,  and  we  screamed.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “Dr. Lawton  was  trying 
to  come  up  stairs  to  speak  with  you,  and 
Willis  wouldn’t  let  him.” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “They  were  just  fool- 
ing us,  and  I will  settle  with  Willis  when 
we  get  home.” 

Mrs.  Roberts:  “We  were  terribly  fright- 
ened.” 

Mrs.  Campbell : 44 1 was  not  frightened, 
but  I was  never  so  indignant  in  my  life.'’ 

Campbell:  44 Do  you  understand  all 
this,  Dr.  Lawton?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  44  Willis!  I will  not 
stand  this  any  longer,  and  if  you  keep  it 
up,  I shall  go  into  hysterics.  Now  you 
just  tell  Edward  the  truth!” 

Campbell : 44  Well,  Amy,  I will.  You 
see,  Roberts,  that  as  soon  as  Dr.  Lawton 
got  here  lie  suspected  another  physician, 
and  he  taxed  Amy  with  it  when  she  let 
him  in,  and  instead  of  confessing  at  once, 
as  any  one  else  would  have  done,  that  he 
had  been  called  simply  because  Roberts 
hadn’t  found  Dr.  Williams  at  home — ” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  44 Oh!” 

Campbell : 44  — she  invented  a cock  and 
bull  story,  and  then,  because  it  wouldn't 
work,  she  told  him  that  I was  trying  to 
play  it  on  him ; and  they  arranged  it  be- 
tween them  that  they  would  let  me  do 
it—” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  44  And  I think  I was 
perfectly  justifiable.  You're  always  do- 
ing such  tilings  to  me.” 

Dr.  Lawton  : 44  You  were  simply  act- 
ing for  his  best  good,  Mrs.  Campbell.” 

Campbell:  “Then  she  gave  Lawton 
away  to  me,  the  first  chance  she  had. 
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But  as  soon  as  Lawton  and  I got  together 
we  saw  through  each  other  in  a minute, 
and  we  concluded  to  let  her  have  as  much 
of  her  game  as  she  wanted.  That’s  all. 
Sorry  to  disturb  Agnes,  but  that  couldn’t 
be  helped.  Of  course  we  had  to  make 
some  noise  in  the  course  of  our  little 
drama — ” 

Roberts : “Fortunately,  Dr.  Williams 
hadn't  driven  away;  and  when  I heard 
the  alarming  uproar  here,  I called  him  in 
again.  I thought  Robby  might — ” 

Campbell : “Well,  that's  pretty  rough 
on  Dr.  Lawton.” 

Dr.  Lawton:  “Yes,  Roberts,  you  might 
have  remembered  I was  here.  Well,  I 
forgive  you!  Dr.  Williams,  shall  we  go 
up  together  and  see  if  our  patient  is  in  a 
relapse  ?”  He  otters  Dr.  Williams  his 
hand. 

Dr.  Williams,  taking  it,  and  meaning 
to  say  something  civil:  “I  think  I can 
safely  leave  him  to  you,  vow , doctor. 
There's  nothing  really  the  matter—’’ 

Dr.  Lawton  : “ Oh,  you're  very  good  !” 

Campbell : “ You  seem  to  be  getting 
compliments  on  all  hands,  Lawton. 
What's  the  matter  with  a few  words  of 
modest  praise  for  your  fellow-conspirator  ?” 

Mrs.  Roberts , to  the  waitress,  who  looks 
out  from  the  dining-room  door:  “What 
is  it,  Bella?  Breakfast?  Well,  now,  you 
must  both  stay  to  breakfast  with  us,  and 
if  you  decide  that  Robby  can  have  some- 
thing, and  will  only  consult  together  and 
say  what  he  shall  have—” 

Dr.  Lawton , looking  up  the  stairs  at  a 
for  Urn  little  figure,  very  much  dishev- 


elled and  imperfectly  attired,  which  ap- 
pears on  the  landing:  “Suppose  we  let 
Robby  decide  for  himself!  Would  you 
like  some  watermelon,  Bob?'’ 

Dr.  Williams:  “Or  ice-cream?” 

Dr.  Lawton:  “Or  August  sweetings?” 

Dr.  Williams : “ Or  soda-water?" 

Dr.  Lawton  : “ Or  candy?” 

Dr.  Williams:  “Or  peaches  and 
cream?” 

Campbell:  “Or  all  together?” 

Mrs.  Campbell:  “Ah,  don't  tease  the 
child!” 

Robby , looking  wistfully  from  one  to 
the  other  as  he  descends  to  the  floor,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  on  his  mother  at  last:  “ If 
you'll  let  me  come  to  the  table,  mamma — 
I couldn't  find  all  my  clothes — I'd  like  a 
little  milk-toast  and  tea.” 

Mrs.  Roberts , stooping  and  putting  his 
arms  round  her  neck:  “ Oh,  you  poor  lit- 
tle dirty  angel ! You  shall  have  anything 
you  want  on  the  table.  You  won't  mind 
his  coming  just  as  he  is  ?”  She  turns  with 
Robby  to  her  guests,  who  take  him  into 
their  arms  one  after  another. 

Dr.  Lawton  : “ If  Rob  had  another  rag 
on  him,  I shouldn't  feel  good  enough  for 
his  company.” 

Dr.  Williams : “ I consider  him  perfect, 
just  as  he  is.” 

Mrs.  Ca m ] hbell : “And  I will  n e ver 
hold  him  in  bed  again !” 

Robby , after  a moment:  “You  couldn’t.” 

Campbell , catching  him  up  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  dancing  into  the  dining  room  with 
him:  “I  knew  she  was  just  shamming 
when  she  pretended  to  do  it.” 


A SINGING  STUDENT  IN  LONDON. 

BY  JEAN  FOKSYTJI. 


OWASSO,  Michigan. — April  18,  1802. 

— After  years  of  working  away  by 
myself,  trying  experiments  with  Madame 
Seiler's  method,  reading  the  best  books 
on  singing  I could  find,  and  practising 
Mccording  to  all  the  hints  given  me.  the 
desire  of  my  heart  seems  at  last  within 
my  reach.  My  dear  old  brother  Reuben 
stays  I am  to  go  to  London  for  three 
months  to  take  singing-lessons  from  the 
very  best  master  there.  When  I look  at 
h is  worn  worried  face,  with  the  hair  above 
i t already  turning  gray,  his  rapidly  round- 
ing  shoulders,  and  hands  blackened  with 
his  hard  work  as  foreman  in  a machine 
Vol.  LXXXVI II. — No.  525.-35 


shop,  I feel  unwilling  to  accept  this  great 
thing  from  him,  but  lie  says: 

“It  will  please  me  more  than  anything 
has  done  for  years  to  think  of  you  being 
over  there,  and  having  a chance  to  de- 
velop yourself.  I think  your  voice  is 
worth  it,  sister.” 

“But  what  about  Mary  Holies?” 

“Mary  and  I can  wait,”  he  replied. 
“We’ve  waited  for  each  other  for  nearly 
ten  years  now,  and  a year  or  so  more  or 
less  will  not  make  so  much  difference  to 
us  as  it  will  to  you.  If  you  are  ever  go- 
ing to  sing  well  enough  to  earn  your  liv- 
ing by  it,  you  must  not  be  any  longer 
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without  good  lessons,  and  I believe  in  go- 
i 11  jLC  to  the  top  of  the  tree  at  once." 

“So  do  I,  Rube;  but,  oh  dear!  I do 
wish  I knew  if  it  is  really  in  me  ever  to 
sing  well." 

“The  best  master  in  London  will  tell 
you  that  right  away,  and  if  lie  says  you 
cannot  do  it,  why,  t hen  you  can  take  a 
look  round  and  see  the  town,  and  come 
home  again — start  to  learn  type- writing, 
or  somethin"  of  that  sort." 

He  is  right,  for  I never  sliall  be  satisfied 
till  I 1 i i ill  out  what  can  he  done  with  my 
voice.  If  I get  on  well  this  time,  and 
come  home  to  teach  for  a while,  who 
knows  but  I may  be  able  to  return  in  a 
year  or  so  for  some  more  lessons'  for  of 
course  I do  not  expect  that  these  will 
“finish"  me.  I can  work  well  if  I am 
only  sure  that  I am  working1  on  the  right 
lines.  So  I am  really  going. 

Xo.  — Gower  Street , Loudon,  X.,  May 
Lsf. — Owasso  never  looked  so  attractive 
as  on  the  day  I left  it.  There  was  an 
English  girl  on  the  steamer  crossing  who 
raised  her  eyebrows  when  she  heard  I in- 
tended going  for  lessons  to  the  famous 
Francis  Paeon.  She  evidently  wondered 
if  I considered  myself  a prim  a donna  in 
embryo. 

Out  of  the  number  of  addresses  in  this 
neighborhood  given  to  me  by  friends,  I 
fixed  upon  this  place  of  abode  because  of 
the  notice  in  the  window,  which  said 
“Hoard  and  Residence."  instead  of  simply 
“Apartments,"  the  latter  meaning  that  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  provide  my 
own  meals.  Then  the  house  looked  tome 
a little  (‘leaner  than  some  of  those  I in- 
spected. and  there  is  a piano  in  the  dining- 
room, which  the  landlady  says  I am  at 
liberty  to  use  as  much  as  I like  out.  of 
meal  hours. 

I started  out  on  my  enterprise  very 
boldly  this  afternoon,  got  Mr.  Bacon's  ad- 
dress at  a music  store,  but  walked  around 
the  block,  across  the  street  and  hack  again, 
before  I could  nerve  myself  to  the  point 
of  ringing  his  door- hell.  The  house  is  in 
a fashionahh*  par!  of  London,  not  far  from 
the  Langham  Hotel,  and  makes  a white 
spot  in  a dingy  street.  I sliall  know  it 
again  by  the  boxes  of  marguerites  on  the 
window-sill.  Mv  ring  was  a very  feeble 
one  at  the  last,  but  it  brought  an  impassive- 
looking  manservant  promptly  to  the  door, 
and  the  next  minute  the  great  Francis 
Bacon  himself  came  out  of  the  back  room, 
where  lie  was  giving  a lesson,  and  spoke 


to  me  himself.  My  inward  relief  when  I 
saw  him  was  so  great  that  I nearly  laugh- 
ed in  his  face.  He  is  not  in  the  least  the 
sort  of  a master  to  strike  ten  or  to  the  heart 
of  any  one— rather  a jolly  little  fellow.  I 
imagine.  I think  it  must  have  been  the 
greatness  of  the  name,  both  past  and  pres- 
ent, that  seared  me.  He  agreed  at  once 
to  take  me  as  a pupil  for  the  time  1 pro- 
posed to  bo  in  London,  and  I am  to  go  to- 
morrow for  my  first  lesson. 

May  2d.  — Had  time  to  study  the  very 
good  life-size  oil-painting  of  himself  in 
Mr.  Bacon's  dining-room,  as  well  as  to  read 
some  of  the  ‘‘notes  "he  sent  out  for  mv 
perusal  before  it  was  my  turn  to  go  into  the 
study.  It  is  a small  room  with  a bracket 
running  along  one  side,  which,  as  'well  as 
the  mantel  piece,  is  thickly  adorned  with 
photographs  of  former  pupils  and  various 
musical  celebrities.  The  piano  is  a small 
upright,  and  Mr.  Bacon  certainly  handles 
it  like  a master.  I have  no  doubt  that 
he  is  a perfect  accompanist,  but  I am  not 
judging  of  that  from  my  half-hour  with 
him  to-day.  That  is  to  be  the  length  of 
my  lesson  always,  and  I am  to  pay  my 
guinea  each  time  as  I leave. 

I gained  one  idea  in  return  for  my 
guinea  to-day,  and  a line  one  it  is.  too,  if 
I can  only  develop  it  properly'.  The  in- 
spiratory' muscles  must  control  the  ex- 
piratory; that  is,  you  must  press  out  the 
sides  to  prevent  the  breath  from  escaping 
any  faster  than  you  wish. 

Mr.  Bacon  demonstrated  this  by  putting 
his  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  shov:,l« 
me  across  the  room,  lie  thereby  repmsent* 
ing  the  one  set  of  muscles  and  I the  otlier. 
It  seemed  to  me  rather  a stupid  illustra- 
tion, but  I suppose  the  little  man  gets  tired 
sitting  at  the  piano  stoo1  all  day',  and  is 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  stretch  his  legs  a bit. 
He  also  showed  me  liow  he  could  take  a 
number  of  quick  breaths,  out  and  in,  with 
no  motion  whatever  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest. 

“ J cannot  do  that,  Mr.  Bacon.’’ 

“ if  you  could,  you  need  not  come  to 
me,"  was  li is  reply'. 

May  G//n— I find  I shall  have  to  econo- 
mize in  m\T  omnibus  fares  and  my  lunches 
if  I mean  to  stay'  here  as  long  as  I had 
planned.  I take  just  breakfast  and  six- 
o'clock  dinner  in  this  house,  and  my  lunch 
outside.  This  scheme  would  work  well 
were  my  landlady  more  liberal  in  her 
table;  but  one  cannot  expect  everything 
for  twenty-five  shillings  a week. 
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My  second  lesson  emphasized  wliat  I had 
been  told  in  my  first,  and  the  idea  be- 
comes a little  clearer.  Mr.  Bacon  said  he 
could  not  afford  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
sort  of  “ upper-chest ” breaths  that  I take. 
His  theory  is  similar  to  that  propounded 
by  Emil  Behnke  in  his  Voice , Song , and 
Speech  ; and  yet  it  is  not  exactly  the  same 
either.  Behnke  insists  on  abdominal 
breathing,  while  Bacon’s  strong  point  is 
the  “ hold  ” of  the  breath  at  the  waist  after 
inspiration.  I was  wrestling  hard  with 
this  idea,  as  lie  explained  it  to  me  this 
afternoon,  when  the  still  small  voice  of 
the  manservant,  who  announces  at  the 
study  door  the  name  of  each  person  who 
calls,  called  out  one  which  was  evidently 
new  to  Mr.  Bacon,  for  he  went  out  into 
the  hall  to  interview  the  owner  thereof, 
and  so  ended  my  lesson.  But  I should  not 
grumble  at  that,  for  he  did  the  same  thing 
for  me  the  day  I first  came  to  see  him. 

May  9 th. — I asked  Mr.  Bacon  to-day  if 
he  thought  it  was  worth  my  while  taking 
these  lessons,  for  he  had  promised  that 
he  would  not  let  me  waste  my  money. 

“Most  decidedly  I do  think  your  voice 
is  worth  cultivating.  It  is  not  a great 
voice,  but  a very  pretty  one,  and  if  you 
stay  with  me  till  the  end  of  July  and  are 
not  greatly  improved,  you  are  not  the 
woman  I take  you  for;  and,  moreover,  I'll 
give  you  a little  note  from  myself.”  He 
added  that  last  remark,  I fancy,  because 
I told  him  I would  rather  teach  than 
sing  in  public.  He  says  he  has  so  many 
Americans  coming  over  to  him  that  he 
thinks  he  will  have  to  stop  taking  Eng- 
lish pupils  at  this  season.  They  can  get 
their  lessons  in  the  winter.  He  appears 
to  have  a great  many  casual  pupils. 
There  has  not  yet  been  the  same  one 
ahead  of  me,  and  nearly  every  day  I hear 
a penetrating  voice  in  the  hall  with  the 
familiar  home  twang. 

Mj"  lesson  to-day  was  the  same  thing 
over  again,  but  I feel  that  I am  getting  a 
little  nearer  it  all  the  time,  though  it  is 
the  most  uninteresting  thing  I have  ever 
yet  tried  to  practise.  There  must  be  no 
strain  at  the  throat;  the  muscles  at  the 
shoulders  must  be  relaxed. 

“ Have  your  throat  and  jaws  loose, 
so  that  the  tone  comes  out  naturally. 
Laugh  it  out,”  lie  said. 

May  12 th. — Yesterday  I met  a Chicago 
girl  who  has  been  studying  singing  and 
piano  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  for 
a couple  of  years.  She  patronized  me,  of 


course,  and  therefore  I did  not  lay  much 
weight  upon  what  she  said  of  Mr.  Bacon : 

“ He  is  greatly  run  after  by  Americans, 
but  I don’t  think  you’ll  find  that  he  takes 
much  interest  in  casual  pupils.” 

“But  I don’t  call  three  months’ hard 
study  with  two  lessons  a week  being  ex- 
actly a casual  pupil.” 

“True,  but  unless  he  thinks  you  are 
going  to  do  him  great  credit  profession- 
ally, or  in  London  society  as  an  amateur, 
lie  will  not  waste  his  best  energies  on 
you.” 

Well,  I have  more  faith  in  Mr.  Bacon 
than  that,  and  when  he  told  me  to-day  to 
get  “ Pensees  d’Automne”  by  Massenet, 
which  he  declared  was  written  for  me, 
and  that  he  would  see  that  I sang  it,  I 
walked  out  of  his  house  with  my  nose  so 
high  in  the  air  that  no  number  of  girls 
from  Chicago  could  lower  it. 

I am  becoming  very  friendly  with  a 
certain  Scotch  spinster.  Miss  Guthrie  by 
name,  who  boards  in  this  house.  She  is 
taking  painting-lessons  from  one  of  the 
best  masters  here:  but  years  ago  she 
studied  singing,  and  is  therefore  much 
interested  in  my  progress.  She  had  al- 
ways heard  that  Mr.  Bacon  could  teach 
well  if  he  chose  to  take  the  trouble.  He 
certainly  is  not  an  inspiring  mortal. 

“IIow  much  should  I practise,  Mr. 
Bacon?"  said  I to-day. 

“Just  as  much  as  you  feel  inclined.” 

“But  I don't  feel  inclined  at  all.” 

“Then  don't  practise.” 

Mr.  Bacon  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  my 
breathing.  “Aren't  you  tired?”  he  asked 
me,  with  one  of  those  upward  looks  from 
the  piano  stool  which  he  seems  to  con- 
sider extremely  fetching. 

“ No,  I'm  not." 

“Then  you  can't  be  doing  it  right,  or 
you  would  feel  tired— very  tired  round 
the  waist,  but  not  at  the  throat.  You  are 
awfully  proud  of  your  strength,  aren't 
you?  You  remind  me  of  a tenor  I had 
in  here  the  other  day,  who  said,  like 
you:  4 011  no,  I'm  not  tired.  I never 
get  tired.’  But  pretty  soon  I had  him 
rolling  on  the  floor.’’ 

He  heard  me  sing  half  through  the 
song  of  Massenet's,  but  did  nothing  but 
correct  my  French  accent;  and  there  is 
no  English  translation.  What  is  the  use 
of  a French  song  in  Owasso,  Michigan? 

Came  away  to-day  thoroughly  discour- 
aged, and  was  not  buoyed  up  by  a letter 
from  Reuben  I found  awaiting  me. 
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“Stick  to  it,  little  sister,"  lie  writes. 
“I  am  working  overtime  just  now,  so 
that  you  may  have  something  for  extras. 
London  is  a big  place  and  a dear  place, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  costing 
you  more  to  live  than  we  calculated." 

Jt  is  indeed.  I have  begun  to  go 
without  lunch  altogether,  but  am  afraid 
1 cannot  keep  that  up,  our  breakfasts 
here  are  so  very  unsatisfactory.  If  the 
piano  were  only  in  tune,  and  1 could  use 
it  comfortably.  I should  not  grumble; 
but  I am  beginning  to  think  it  may  be  a 
good  thing  to  fall  in  with  Miss  Gut  hide's 
proposition.  She  is  not  satisfied  here 
either,  and  proposes  that  we  should  look 
for  furnished  rooms  elsewhere,  and  take 
all  our  meals  out  that  we  cannot  cook 
ourselves  by  the  aid  of  a spirit-lamp. 

May  1 (Jth. — At  last  I have  met  Miss 
Burton,  the  New  York  elocutionist,  to 
whom  I had  a letter  of  introduction. 
Her  throat  had  begun  to  trouble  her,  and 
she  is  here  taking  a course  of  lessons 
from  Emil  Behnke.  She  asked  me  to  go 
to  one  of  them  with  her.  and  I did  so. 
That  was  a lesson  worth  while.  lie 
gave  her  three  solid  quarters  of  an  hour 
for  her  guinea,  and  spent  every  minute 
of  it  in  teaching.  Miss  B.  thinks  I ought 
to  change  from  Mr.  Bacon  to  her  master, 
but  I hardly  like  to  do  so,  not  feeling 
yet  that  I have  given  my  teacher  a fair 
chance. 

“ Mr.  Behnke  is  a tone  specialist/’  said 
I,  “and  Mr.  Bacon  says  my  tone  is  good, 
and  that  only  my  breath  is  wrong.*’ 

“ But  don't  you  think  be  finds  the  same 
fault  with  everybody  f"  she  replied.  “ He 
is  a breath  specialist, and,  mark  my  words, 
he  will  teach  you  nothing  else  all  the 
time  you  are  here." 

1 am  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  that. 
What  is  the  use  of  his  having  given 
me  a beautiful  song  by  Massenet,  or  any- 
body else,  when  he  treats  it  merely  as  a 
breathing  exercise,  and  shows  me  not  at 
all  how  it  ought  to  he  sung'  To-day  I 
thought  I should  get  the  better  of  him, 
for  I had  written  a translation  in  Eng- 
lish verse  above  the  French  lines:  but  I 
repented  having  done  so  when  I found 
that  he  took  up  at  least  five  of  my  all  too 
precious  twenty  minutes  to  criticise  my 
' translation.  I never  get  more  than  twen- 
ty minutes’  solid  teaching,  and  generally 
not  that  much.  Every  singing  student 
that  I meet  has  a d ’liferent  master  to  pro- 
pose, hut  one  can  use  only  one’s  own 
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judgment.  I approve  most  thoroughly 
of  everything  that  Mr.  Bacon  does  tell 
me.  and  the  only  fault  I have  to  find 
with  him  is  that  he  does  not  tell  me 
quite  so  much  as  I think  he  might. 

May  23d. — More  discouragement!  Of 
course  I know  that  the  weather  is  very 
warm,  and  that  when  one  is  giving  twenty 
lessons  a day  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  braced 
up  to  the  teaching- point  all  the  time,  but 
I wish  devoutly  that  Mr.  Bacon  would 
not  so  frequently  relax  in  my  lesson.  He 
sits  on  that  piano  stool  and  yawns  till  I 
feel  like  suggesting  the  lounge  and  a pil- 
low. Nothing  revives  him  hut  a joke, 
and  I try  an  American  one  on  him  occa- 
sionally, hut  find  that  my  time  is  wasted 
all  the  more  in  consequence. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  “ smart"  young 
ladies  who  are  driven  to  and  from  his  door 
in  the  smartest  of  carriages,  and  who  do 
not  grudge  a guinea  for  twenty  minutes' 
amusement  and  the  pleasure  of  calling 
themselves  Bacon's  pupils;  hut  when  I 
think  of  Reuben  toiling  away  in  the  heat, 
and  working  overtime  for  the  sake  of 
putting  a few  more  dollars  into  this  man's 
pocket,  my  blood  boils. 

“ It  is  the  way  of  the  world,"  says  Miss 
Guthrie.  She  and  I have  rooms  together 
now,  further  up  Gower  Street;  and  I have 
hired  my  own  piano,  and  can  practise 
comfortably  at  last. 

MftySQth.— It  hardly  seems  worth  while 
writing  this  diary,  I am  getting  so  few 
ideas  to  put  into  it.  Every  other  lesson 
is  generally  a fairly  good  one;  and  some- 
times Mr.  Bacon  tells  me  so  much  in  five 
minutes  that  I gain  an  idea  of  what  he 
might  do  if  lie  chose.  The  other  day  I 
heard  of  a pupil  for  whom  he  had  done 
a great  deal,  introducing  her  both  as  a 
singer  and  a teacher.  Probably  he  thinks 
he  can  make  nothing  of  me;  hut  if  so,  why 
is  lie  not  honest  about  it?  “ You  ought 
to  be  flattered  that  he  takes  you  at  ail,*’ 
says  Miss  Guthrie.  “I've  heard  of  girls 
that  he  sent  away  after  a lesson  or  two." 

June  2d. — Miss  Guthrie  went  with  me 
to  my  lesson  to-day,  and  was  agreeably 
surprised  after  the.  descriptions  I had 
given  her. 

The  great  small  man  did  not  once  give 
my  hand  the  friendly  squeeze  that  be 
seems  to  think  makes  up  for  any  lack  of 
attention  to  business,  and  he  kept  rue  at 
work  for  fully  twenty  minutes.  Miss  G . 
thinks  I have  been  too  hard  on  him,  and 
maybe  I have. 
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“ I am  sure  he  does  take  an  interest  in 
you,  Jean,”  she  said.  ‘4  Why,  the  way  lie 
grazed  up  at  you  put  me  in  mind  of  that 
speech  in  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  ‘ Oh, 
Jeanie,  will  ye  no  tak  me?’  ” 

“I  never  complained  that  lie  does  not 
take  an  interest  in  me.  He  does  person- 
ally, but  not  as  a singer.” 

“ Well,  you  may  be  thankful  he  doesn't 
try  to  make  von  fall  in  love  with  him,  as 
a lot  of  them  do.  They  seem  to  think  it 
a line  way  to  improve  their  own  emotion- 
al execution.  That  was  what  disgusted 
me  with  singing-masters  long  ago,  and  I 
have  never  been  sorry  that  I gave  up  the 
study  for  painting.  To  get  on  at  all,  it 
struck  me  that  you  either  had  to  be  in 
love  with  your  master  or  make  him  think 
that  you  were  in  order  to  get  anything 
out  of  him.” 

“Perhaps  I go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  am  a little  too  brusque  with  Mr.  Ba- 
con.” 

“I  should  not  wonder,  Jean,  if  you 
were.  Why  not  give  him  a little  of  what 
you  Americans  call  ‘taffy,1  and  see  how 
it  acts?” 

“The  other  day  he  asked  me  if  I did 
not  think  that  my  voice  was  improving, 
and  I said  that  I could  not  see  it.  ‘ Why, 
don’t  you  notice  that  it  is  becoming 
brighter  and  less  “ wooly’T  ‘ No,  I don't,’ 
said  I;  and  then  he  told  me  I was  a most 
unsatisfactory  pupil,  and  gave  a person 
no  encouragement.” 

“You  see,  lie's  only  human,”  laughed 
Miss  Guthrie. 

June  Yoth. — Met  another  singing  stu- 
dent to-day,  who  simply  raved  about  her 
master,  an  Italian. 

“He  would  put  enthusiasm  into  any 
one.  I feel  that  I can  do  wonders  when 
he  plays  my  accompaniments.” 

“But  what  are  you  like  when  you  are 
away  from  him?’’  said  I. 

“You  have  me  there!”  she  laughed.  “ I 
am  afraid  to  try  any  tiling  in  public  with- 
out a great  amount  of  coaching  from  Si- 
gnor D , and  I never  can  sing  so  well 

with  another  accompanist.” 

“What  sort  of  songs  does  he  give  you  ?" 

“Italian,  of  course.  There  is  no  other 
language  for  the  voice.*’ 

“ I don’t  know  that  they  would  believe 
that  in  Owasso,  Michigan.” 

“Perhaps  not;  but  give  me  a foreign 
master  and  a foreign  language  every  time. 
An  Englishman  would  be  ashamed  to  gush 
over  music  the  way  my  Italian  docs,  and 


when  he  is  particularly  pleased  with  me 
he  gets  so  worked  up  that  he  actually  em- 
braces me.” 

“Humph!  I am  glad  I have  an  Eng- 
lishman.” 

“My  dear  Miss  Forsyth,  the  yarns  I 
could  tell  you  about  the  amount  of  hum- 
bug there  is  in  the  profession  of  teaching 
singing  here  in  London — more,  it  seems  to 
me.  than  in  any  other  branch  of  industry  ! 
In  piano- playing  there  are  certain  stand- 
ards accepted  by  all,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  any  other  instrument;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  voice,  every  man  has  his  own 
method.  He  starts  oil*  on  his  hobby-horse, 
and  drags  after  him  as  many  poor  pupils 
as  will  submit  to  be  tied  to  his  stirrups. 
We  singers  need  to  be  fed  on  flattery,  and 
if  a man  plays  our  accompaniments  sym- 
pathetically, and,  gazing  up  into  our  eyes, 
tells  us  we  have  voices  like  angels,  we  pay 
him  our  guinea  without  a groan.  1 think 
your  Mr.  Bacon  is  honest,  as  men  go.*’ 

“ He  certainly  doesn’t  Hatter  me.” 

“Stick  to  him,  then,  my  dear,  and  see 
that  he  gives  you  the  ‘little  note'  he 
promised  you  when  you  go  away.  4 There's 
millions  in  it’ — in  America.” 

June  16/A. — Miss  Guthrie  seems  deter- 
mined to  stand  up  for  Mr.  Bacon,  spite  of 
all  I can  say,  though  she  may  do  it  just 
to  keep  me  practising. 

“Do  you  really  think  he  is  acting  fair- 
ly by  me'”  I asked. 

“ So  far  as  I could  judge  the  other  day, 
he  is.  but  you  tell  me  that  was  an  excep- 
tionally good  lesson.” 

“Yes,  it  was.  I could  have  cried  this 
afternoon  when  for  the  third  time  lie- 
heard  me  sing  half  through  that  song  of 
Massenet’s  and  told  me,  ‘We’ll  take  the 
rest  next  time.’  Don't  you  think  he  might 
give  me  a conception  of  the  whole  thing, 
liow  it  ought  to  he  sung?'1 

44 1 don't  know  much  about  singing, 
but  the  best  master  in  painting  is  not  the 
one  who  puts  in  your  shading  or  your 
colors  where  you  are  weak.” 

“But,  Miss  Guthrie,  if  you  only  knew 
how  hard  I have  worked  at  home  for 
years,  studying  the  songs  of  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  and  Franz,  just  to 
prepare  myself  for  learning  to  sing  them 
properly  if  ever  I had  the  chance  of  good 
lessons!'’ 

44  Don’t  you  see,  Jean,  my  dear,  that 
that  is  not  what  Mr.  Bacon  proposes  to 
do  for  you  at  all  ? He  only  aims  to  teach 
you  the  use  of  your  tools:  you  must  do 
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the  rest  yourself.  Yrour  own  interpreta- 
tion of  Schumann,  or  any  of  those  other 
men,  is  the  only  one  that  is  of  any  value 
to  you. 

“But  I think  it  an  utter  waste  of  time 
to  practise  any  of  these  silly  modern  Eng- 
lish ballads.” 

‘‘Well,  use  the  better  music  for  breath- 
ing exercises,  just  as  Mr.  Bacon  does, 
and  in  time  the  meaning  of  the  composi- 
tion will  become  more  clear  to  you,  and 
you  will  also  have  gained  the  power  to 
express  it  to  others.  What  would  you 
think  of  a public  reader  who  learnt  his 
pieces  off  like  a parrot  from  some  one 
else,  rising  inflection  here,  falling  there, 
and  so  on?  Would  you  not  say  that  he 
was  a fraud,  that  he  ought  to  study  his 
author  thoroughly  until  he  had  caught 
his  spirit-,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to 
convey  to  others  the  ideas  that  were 
meant  to  be  expressed  ? If  you  must  learn 
by  imitation,  why  not  go  to  all  the  good 
concerts?” 

“ I have  been  to  several,  as  you  know, 
but  I hardly  ever  hear  a song  I could 
think  of  tackling  myself.  They  are 
mostly  Italian  arias  or  English  twaddle. 
Every  letter  I get  from  home  lias  con- 
gratulations from  some  one  or  other  on 
the  great  opportunity  of  a lifetime  it  is 
for  me  to  be  within  reach  of  so  famous  a 
master.  If  they  knew  all  about  it,  they 
would  not  envy  me.” 

“And  for  goodness'  sake  never  tell 
them — never  let  anybody  know  that  you 
have  been  in  the  least  disappointed  in 
your  lessons;  for  I have  no  doubt  there 
will  be  plenty  of  jealous  ones  ready  to 
say,  ‘ Of  course  Mr.  Bacon  would  not 
take  any  pains  with  her  f If  you  wish 
to  teach  when  you  go  back,  you  should 
give  yourself  out  to  be  his  favorite  pupil, 
and  charge  half  a guinea  a lesson.” 

“ Oh,  nonsense ! I never  could  get  that 
price  in  Owasso.” 

“Charge  as  high  as  you  dare,  then. 
You  can  teach  pupils  to  breathe,  if  you 
can  do  nothing  else.” 

June  20 th. — Mr.  Bacon  told  me  to-day 
that  of  course  I was  a contralto,  for  I 
had  no  head  tones. 

“But,  please,  Mr.  Bacon,  I think  I 
have.” 

“ Indeed!  Let  me  hear  them.” 

I gave  some  samples,  and  he  said: 

‘ ‘ Oh  yes,  so  you  have ; but  of  course  you 
do  not  produce  them  properly and  then 
lie  yawned  and  turned  to  something  else. 


Now,  was  it  not  his  business  to  have 
shown  me  what  was  the  matter  with 
those  tones?  I shall  be  afraid  to  sing 
above  E for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life. 
It  is  as  good  as  a pantomime  to  watch 
the  variety  of  gestures  by  which  he  tries 
to  express  his  meaning,  and  does  not  al- 
ways succeed  very  well. 

“I  have  to  save  my  voice,”  he  says. 
He  must  do  some  good  work.  I heard 
a lovely  voice  in  the  study  to-day,  and 
when  the  owner  of  it  came  out,  I saw  a 
very  plain,  practical -looking  person. 

“ What  a grand  voice,  Mr.  Bacon!” 
said  I. 

“Ah!  very  fair,”  replied  the  blase  lit- 
tle man.  Some  one  told  me  afterwards 
that  the  same  young  lady  was  a singing- 
teacher  in  Edinburgh,  who  came  up  to 
London  every  year  to  get  the  very  latest 
ideas  from  Mr.  Bacon.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  is  progressive.  He  is  constantly 
learning  at  the  expense  of  his  pupils,  and 
frequently  writes  down  notes  during  liis 
daily  lessons,  which  he  sends  out  to  his 
waiting  students  to  read  as  they  sit  in  the 
dining-room.  Here  is  what  I had  to  di- 
gest today:  “If  one  grips  at  medium 
register  through  having  no  right  breath- 
control,  it  makes  the  upward  transition 
to  head  voice  almost  impossible;  thus 
comes  a spurious  head  voice.  If  one 
sings  the  right  head  voice,  one  often  loses 
the  breath  while  finding  it;  and  then  if 
the  note  goes  down  into  a mixed  voice  at 
the  transition,  the  grip  appears  imme- 
diately. Often  on  discovering  we  have 
no  hold  of  the  breath  the  very  note 
changes  to  spurious  head.” 

I can  understand  this  better:  “How  to 
get  every  note  of  the  different  registers 
to  sound  without  losing  control  of  the 
breath  in  the  effort  of  starting  them  is 
the  real  difficulty  of  the  singer — how  to 
recognize  breath-hold  and  not  mistake 
throat- hold  for  it.” 

Perhaps  Mr.  Bacon  thinks  he  gives  me 
as  much  as  I can  take  in,  but  I wish  I 
had  not  constantly  the  feeling  of  holding 
a mental  revolver  at  his  head  to  make 
him  teach  my  full  time.  I must  not  for- 
get that  I am  but  one  of  the  shoal  of 
Americans  who  cross  on  purpose  to  get 
lessons  from  him,  and  some  of  them  may 
take  home  a very  different  tale;  but  I can 
only  speak  for  myself.  If  I knew  of  any 
first-rate  pupil  of  bis  who  had  not  yet 
started  to  travel  on  his  reputation,  I 
think  I should  make  a change,  but  I am 
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afraid  to  try  any  of  the  other  men  who 
are  recommended  to  me.  One  needs  to 
take  half  a dozen  lessons  at  least  before 
one  can  decide  on  the  merits  of  a master, 
and  I cannot  afford  to  experiment. 

June  27th. — When  I was  passing  the 
Langham  to-day  on  my  way  from  my 
lesson,  who  should  come  out  but  Bessie 
Belknap,  straight  from  Owasso!  Her 
father  is  making  money  in  lumber,  and 
this  is  the  second  trip  that  she  and  her 
mother  have  had  to  Europe.  Of  course 
I was  glad  to  see  her.  and  she  walked 
all  the  way  here  with  me,  telling  me  the 
news. 

“ And,  oh,  Jean,”  she  said.  “ I am  just 
dying  to  hear  you  sing!  The  girls  are 
counting  the  weeks  till  you  go  back,  they 
hope  to  have  such  a treat  in  hearing  you 
and  getting  all  the  latest  points.  Will 
you  sing  for  me  now  if  I go  into  your 
rooms  with  you?” 

“ What  shall  I sing?  Lamperti's  4 Bra- 
vura Studies'?” 

“Surely  you  have  got  something  else.” 

“ Yes — Schumann's  4 Frauen lieder.’  ” 

“Oh,  dreadful!  I think  I'll  wait  till 
we  are  back  in  Owasso,  and  you  will  con- 
descend to  something  less  high-toned.” 

Thankful  to  have  stood  her  off,  I asked 
how  Reuben  was  looking. 

“Not  well  at  all.  I’m  sorry  to  say.  I 
saw  him  a few  days  before  I left,  and 
asked  him  if  he  were  not  going  to  take 
a holiday  trip  somewhere,  for  he  looked 
as  if  he  needed  it.  -He  laughed,  and  said 
no,  that  he  wanted  you  to  do  the  holiday- 
ing for  the  family  this  year.” 

Poor  Rube!  I am  the  most  selfish, 
heartless  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
to  be  staying  over  here  wasting  your  sub- 
stance for  naught.  I am  going  straight 
home  by  the  very  next  steamer,  and  shall 
send  him  off  to  the  sea  side,  where  Mary 
Holies  has  gone  with  her  family. 

“ But  what  will  you  say  to  Mr.  Bacon?” 
inquired  Miss  Guthrie,  when  I announced 
my  decision  to  her. 

“ I shall  not  go  near  him  again,  for  he 
would  be  sure  to  talk  me  into  staying.  I'll 
write  and  tell  him  I am  going  home 
sooner  than  I expected.’1 

“Be  sure  to  remind  him  of  the  i little 
note’  from  himself  that  he  promised  you.” 

“Do  you  imagine  for  one  minute  that 
he'll  give  it  to  me?” 

“ Perhaps  not;  but  you  can  at  least  ask 
him  for  the  names  of  some  songs  to  take 
home  with  you,  and  he  will  surely  be 


enough  of  a gentleman  to  do  that  much 
for  you.” 

“I  may  ask  what  I choose,  but  you’ll 
find  that  he  will  not  answer  my  letter.” 

June  30th. — I have  reasoned  the  matter 
out  with  myself,  and  to  sail  on  Saturday 
seems  the  only  honorable  thing  I can  do. 
Mr.  Bacon  is  not  going  to  give  me  any 
more  ideas  in  the  next  six  or  eight  lessons. 
For  the  last  ten  he  has  just  been  en- 
forcing those  he  gave  me  in  the  first  two 
or  three,  and  that  I can  do  for  myself.  As 
I expected,  Mr.  Bacon  has  not  seen  lit  to 
reply  to  my  note  of  farewell. 

Somehow  it  seems  to  me  of  infinitely 
less  importance  than  it  did  whether  I ever 
sing  at  all  or  not.  Mr.  Bacon's  indiffer- 
ence may  be  the  cause  of  that  feeling,  or 
it  may  be  the  result  of  hearing  lovely 
singing  over  here  at  every  turn.  Many  a 
time  I have  stopped  my  own  practice  to 
listen  to  a girl  across  the  street  with  a 
superb  voice  going  through  her  vocal 
gymnastics.  I feel  quite  sure  that  I am 
“not  in  it,”  as  they  say  at  home,  and 
never  will  be.  But  when  I get  back  to 
Owasso,  and  hear  the  way  they  sing  there, 
I'll  want  to  show  them  how  it  ought  to 
be  done,  and  I'll  mount  a platform — to 
find  out  that  I cannot  do  it  myself. 

Owasso , Michigan , July  20th.  — When 
Reuben  met  me  at  the  station  here  I could 
scarcely  look  at  him  for  crying,  he  seemed 
so  old  and  careworn.  My  conscience 
smote  me  terribly,  and  I would  not  let 
him  say  “singing”  to  me  till  his  valise 
was  packed  for  the  sea-side.  Then  I said : 

“I  cannot  tell  yet  whether  I am  im- 
proved or  not,  Reuben.  It  is  not  at  the 
time  that  one  gets  the  good  of  lessons,  it 
is  by  working  afterwards  on  the  hints  one 
has  received.  I am  going  to  study  hard 
the  rest  of  the  summer,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  Mr.  Bacon's  ideas.  I’ll  get  it  out." 

September  23d. — All  through  the  hot 
weather  I fairly  slaved  at  my  singing, 
feeling  that  I owed  it  to  myself  and  to 
Reuben  not  to  be  an  utter  failure  after  my 
“ great  advantages."  I feel  that  I have 
gained  more  control  over  my  voice,  and 
I appreciated  the  magic  of  Mr.  Bacon's 
name  when  Mrs.  Morrow,  the  wife  of  the 
lumber  king,  called  on  me  to  day  and 
asked  me  as  a great  favor  if  I would  give 
lessons  to  her  two  daughters.  She  never 
asked  me  to  sing,  or  questioned  me  about 
my  terms  or  my  method.  I was  a pupil 
of  Bacon’s,  arid  that  was  enough— with- 
out even  the  “little  note”  from  himself. 
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/ANE  morning , after  I had  dressed  my- 
^ self  and  had  left  my  room , I came 
upon  an  entry  which  I had  never  before 
noticed , even  in  this  my  own  house.  At 
the  further  end  a door  stood  ajar , and 
wondering  what  was  in  the  room  beyond , 
/ traversed  the  long  passageway  and 
looked  within.  There  I saw  a man  sit- 
ting. with  an  open  book  lying  upon  his 
knees , who,  as  1 laid  one  hand  upon  the 
door  and  opened  it  a little  wider , bee  le- 
aned to  me  to  come  and  read  what  teas 
written  therein. 

A secret  fear  stirred  and  rustled  in 
my  heart , but  I did  not  dare  to  disobey. 
So , coming  forward  [gathering  away  my 
clothes  lest  they  should  touch  his  clothes), 
I leaned  forward  and  read  these  words: 

What  shall  a man  do  that  he  may 

GAIN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN 

1 did  not  need  a moment  to  seek  for 
an  answer  to  the  question.  “ That said 
/,  4*  is  not  difficult  to  tell,  for  it  has  been 
answered  again  and  again.  He  who 
would  gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must 
resist  and  subdue  the  lusts  of  his  heart ; 
he  must  do  good  works  to  his  neighbor ; 
he  must  fear  his  God.  What  more  is 
there  that  man  can  do?'' 

Then  the  leaf  was  turned,  and  I read 
the  Parable.  • 

I. 

The  town  of  East  Haven  is  the  full 
equation  of  the  American  ideal  worked 
out  to  a complete  and  finished  result. 
Therein  is  to  be  found  all  that  is  best 
of  New  England  intellectuality  — well 
taught,  well  trained;  all  that  is  best  of 
solidly  established  New  England  prosper- 
ity; all  that  is  best  of  New  England  pro- 
gressive radicalism,  tempered,  toned,  and 
governed  by  all  that  is  best  of  New  Eng- 
land conservatism,  warmed  to  life  by  all 
that  is  best  and  broadest  of  New  England 
Christian  liberalism.  It  is  the  sum  to- 
tal of  nineteenth-century  American  cul- 
tus,  and  in  it  is  embodied  all  that  for 
which  we  of  these  days  of  New  World 
life  are  striving  so  hard.  Its  municipal 
government  is  a perfect  model  of  a mu- 
nicipal government;  its  officials  are  elect- 
ed from  the  most  worthy  of  its  prosper- 
ous middle  class  by  voters  every  one  of 
whom  can  not  only  read  the  Constitution, 
but  could,  if  it  were  required,  analyze  its 


laws  and  by-laws.  Its  taxes  are  fairly 
and  justly  assessed,  and  are  spent  with  a 
well-considered  and  munificent  liberality. 
Its  public  works  are  the  very  best  that 
can  be  compassed,  both  from  an  artistic 
and  practical  stand  point.  It  lias  a free 
library,  not  curnbersomely  large,  but  al- 
most perfect  of  its  kind;  and,  finally,  it  is 
the  boast  of  the  community  that  there  is 
not  a single  poor  man  living  within  its 
municipal  limits. 

Its  leisure  class  is  well-read  and  widely 
speculative,  and  its  busy  class,  instead  of 
being  jealous  of  what  the  other  lias  at- 
tained, receives  gladly  all  the  good  that  it 
has  to  impart. 

All  this  ripeness  of  prosperity  is  not  a 
matter  of  quick  growth  of  a recent  date; 
neither  is  its  wealth  inherited  and  held 
by  a few  lucky  families.  It  was  fairly 
earned  in  the  heyday  of  New  England 
commercial  activity  that  obtained  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  at  which 
time  it  was  the  boast  of  East  Haven 
people  that  East  Haven  sailing  vessels 
covered  the  seas  from  India  to  India. 
Now  that  busy  harvest-time  is  passed  and 
gone,  and  East  Haven  rests  with  opulent 
ease,  subsisting  upon  the  well-earned 
fruits  of  good  work  well  done. 

With  all  this  fulness  of  completion  one 
might  think  that  East  Haven  had  attained 
the  perfection  of  its  ideal.  But  no.  Still 
in  one  respect  it  is  like  the  rest  of  the 
world;  still,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  is  attainted  by  one  great  nameless 
sin,  of  which  it,  in  part  and  parcel,  is 
somehow  guilty,  and  from  the  contami- 
nation of  which  even  it,  with  all  its  per- 
fection of  law  and  government,  is  not 
free.  Its  boast  that  there  are  no  poor 
within  its  limits  is  true  only  in  a certain 
particular  sense.  There  are,  indeed,  no 
poor  resident,  tax-paying,  voting  citizens, 
but  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
there  are,  or  were,  plenty  of  tramps,  and 
they  were  not  accounted  when  that  boast 
was  made. 

East  Haven  has  clad  herself  in  comely 
enough  fashion  with  all  those  fine  gar- 
ments of  enlightened  self-government, 
but  underneath  those  garments  are,  or 
were,  the  same  vermin  that  infested  the 
garments  of  so  many  communities  less 
clean — parasites  that  suck  existence  from 
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God’s  gifts  to  decent  people.  Indeed,  that 
human  vermin  at  one  time  infested  East 
Haven  even  more  than  the  other  and 
neighboring  towns;  perhaps  just  because 
its  clothing  of  civilization  was  more  soft 
and  warm  than  theirs;  perhaps  (and  upon 
the  face  this  latter  is  the  more  likely  ex- 
planation of  the  two)  because,  in  a very 
exaltation  of  enlightenment,  there  were  no 
laws  against  vagrancy.  Anyhow,  how- 
ever one  might  account  for  their  presence, 
there  the  tramps  were.  One  saw  the 
shabby,  homeless  waifs  everywhere — in 
the  highways,  in  the  byways.  You  saw 
them  slouching  past  the  shady  little  com- 
mon, with  its  smooth  greensward,  where 
well-dressed  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
played  at  lawn-tennis;  you  saw  them 
standing  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the 
fine  old  houses  in  Bay  Street  to  beg  for 
food  to  eat;  you  sav\Pthem  in  the  early 
morning  on  the  steps  of  the  old  North 
Church,  combing  their  shaggy  hair  and 
beards  with  their  fingers,  after  their  night's 
sleep  on  the  old  colonial  gravestones  un- 
der the  rustling  elms;  everywhere  you 
saw  them — heavy,  sullen-browed,  brutish 
— a living  reproach  to  the  well-ordered, 
God-fearing  community  of  something 
cruelly  wrong,  something  bitterly  unjust, 
of  which  they,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  were  guilty,  and  of  which  God 
alone  knew  the  remedy. 

No  town  in  the  State  suffered  so  much 
from  their  iufestation,  and  it  was  a com- 
mon saying  in  the  town  of  Norwark — a 
prosperous  manufacturing  community  ad- 
joining East  Haven — that  Dives  lived  in 
East  Haven,  and  that  Lazarus  was  his 
most  frequent  visitor. 

The  East  Haven  people  always  felt  the 
sting  of  the  suggested  sneer;  but  what 
could  they  do?  The  poor  were  at  their 
doors;  they  knew  no  immediate  remedy 
for  that  poverty;  and  they  were  too  com- 
passionate and  too  enlightened  to  send 
the  tramps  away  hungry  and  forlorn. 

So  Lazarus  continued  to  come,  and 
Dives  continued  to  feed  him  at  the  gate, 
until,  by-and-by,  a strange  and  unexpect- 
ed remedy  for  the  trouble  was  discovered, 
and  East  Haven  at  last  overcame  its  dirty 
son  of  Anak. 

II. 

Perhaps  if  all  the  votes  of  those  ultra- 
intelligent  electors  had  been  polled  as  to 
which  one  man  in  all  the  town  had  done 
most  to  insure  its  position  in  the  van  of 
American  progress;  as  to  who  best  repre- 
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sen  ted  the  community  in  the  matter  of 
liberal  intelligence  and  ripe  culture;  as 
to  who  was  most  to  be  honored  for  stead- 
fast rectitude  and  immaculate  purity  of 
life;  as  to  who  was  its  highest  type  of  en- 
lightened Christianity — an  overwhelming 
if  not  unanimous  vote  would  have  been 
cast  for  Colonel  Edward  Singelsby. 

He  was  born  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  New  England  families;  he  had  grad- 
uated with  the  highest  honors  from  Har- 
vard, and  finished  his  education  at  Got- 
tingen. At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
he  had  left  a lucrative  law  practice  and  a 
probable  judgeship  to  fight  at  the  head  of  a 
volunteer  regiment  throughout  the  whole 
war,  which  he  did  with  signal  credit  to 
himself,  the  community,  and  the  nation  at 
large.  He  wras  a broad  and  profound 
speculative  thinker,  and  the  papers  which 
he  occasionally  wrote,  and  which  appear- 
ed now  and  then  in  the  more  prominent 
magazines,  never  failed  to  attract  general 
and  wide-spread  attention.  His  intelli- 
gence, clear-cut  and  vividly  operating,  in- 
stead of  leading  him  into  the  quicksands 
of  scepticism,  had  never  left  the  hard 
rock  of  earnest  religious  belief  inherited 
from  ten  generations  of  Puritan  ances- 
tors. Nevertheless,  though  his  feet  never 
strayed  from  that  rock,  his  was  too  active 
and  living  a soul  to  rest  content  with  the 
arid  face  of  a by-gone  orthodoxy;  God’s 
rain  of  truth  had  fallen  upon  him  and  it, 
and  he  had  hewn  and  delved  until  the 
face  of  his  rock  blossomed  a very  Eden  of 
exalted  Christianity.  To  sum  up  briefly 
and  in  full,  he  was  a Christian  gentleman 
of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  type. 

Besides  his  close  and  profound  studies 
in  municipal  government,  from  which 
largely  had  sprung  such  a flawless  and 
perfect  type  as  that  of  East  Haven,  he  was 
also  interested  in  public  charities,  and  the 
existence  of  many  of  the  beneficial  organ- 
izations throughout  the  State  had  been 
largely  due  to  his  persistent  and  untiring 
efforts.  The  municipal  reforms,  as  has 
been  suggested,  worked  beautifully,  per- 
fectly, without  the  grating  of  a wheel  or 
the  creaking  of  a joint;  but  the  public 
charities — somehow  they  did  not  work  so 
well;  they  never  did  just  what  was  in- 
tended. or  achieved  just  what  was  expect- 
ed; their  mechanism  appeared  to  be  per- 
fect, but,  as  is  so  universally  the  case 
with  public  charities,  they  somehow  lack- 
ed a soul. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
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public  charities  that  the  tramp  question 
arose.  Colonel  Singelsby  grappled  with 
it,  as  he  had  grappled  with  so  many  mat- 
ters of  the  kind.  The  solution  was  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life,  and  the  result 
was  in  a way  as  successful  as  it  was  para- 
doxical and  unexpected. 

Connected  with  the  East  Haven  Public 
Library  was  the  lecture-room,  where  an 
association,  calling  itself  the  East  Haven 
Lyceum,  and  comprising  in  its  number 
some  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of 
the  town,  met  on  Thursdays  from  No- 
vember to  May  to  discuss  and  digest  mat- 
ters social  and  intellectual.  More  than 
one  good  thing  that  had  afterward  taken 
definite  shape  had  originated  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Lyceum,  and  one  winter, 
under  Colonel  Singelsby's  lead,  the  tramp 
question  was  taken  up  and  dissected. 

He  had.  Colonel  Singelsby  said,  studied 
that  complex  question  very  earnestly  and 
for  some  time,  and  to  his  mind  it  had  re- 
solved itself  to  this:  not  how  to  suppress 
vagrancy,  but  how  to  make  of  the  vagrant 
an  honest  and  useful  citizen.  Repressive 
laws  were  easily  passed,  but  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  only  result  achieved  by  them 
was  to  drive  the  tramp  intoother  sections 
where  no  such  laws  existed,  and  which 
sections  they  only  infested  to  a greater 
degree  and  in  larger  numbers.  Nor  in 
these  days  of  light  was  it,  in  his  opinion, 
a sufficient  answer  to  that  objection  that 
it  was  the  fault  of  those  other  communi- 
ties that  they  did  not  also  pass  repressive 
laws.  The  fact  remained  that  they  had 
not  passed  them,  and  that  the  tramps  did 
infest  their  precincts,  and  such  being  the 
case,  it  was  as  clear  as  day  (for  that  which 
injures  some,  injures  all)  that  the  wrong 
of  vagrancy  was  not  corrected  by  merely 
driving  tramps  over  the  limits  of  one 
town  into  those  of  another.  Moreover, 
there  was  a deeper  and  more  interior  rea- 
son against  the  passage  of  such  repressive 
laws;  to  his  thinking  it  behooved  society, 
if  it  would  root  out  this  evil,  to  seek  first 
the  radix  from  which  it  drew  existence; 
it  behooved  them  first  to  very  thoroughly 
diagnose  the  disease  before  attempting  a 
hasty  cure.  “So  let  us  now,” said  lie, 
“set  about  searching  for  this  radix,  and 
then  so  drive  the  spade  of  reform  as  to  re- 
move it  forever.” 

The  discussion  that  followed  opened  a 
wide  field  for  investigation,  and  the  con- 
clusion finally  reached  during  the  winter 
was  not  unlike  that  so  logically  deduced 


by  Mr.  Henry  George  at  a later  date.  The 
East  Haven  Lyceum,  however,  either  did 
not  think  of  or  did  not  care  to  advocate 
such  a radical  remedy  as  Mr.  Geoige  pro- 
poses. They  saw  clearly  enough  that, 
apart  from  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
prime  cause  of  the  trouble,  idleness  and 
thriftlessness  are  acquired  habits,  just  as 
industry  and  thrift  are  acquired  habits, 
and  it  seemed  to  them  better  to  cure  the 
ill  habit  rather  than  to  upset  society  and 
then  to  rebuild  it  again  for  the  sake  of 
benefiting  the  ill-conditioned  few. 

So  the  result  of  the  winter’s  talk  was 
the  founding  of  the  East  Haven  Refuge, 
of  which  much  has  since  been  written 
and  said. 

Those  interested  in  sufch  matters  may 
perhaps  remember  the  article  upon  the 
Refuge  published  ifl  one  of  the  prominent 
magazines.  A full  description  of  it  was 
given  in  that  paper.  The  building  stood 
upon  Bay  Street  overlooking  the  harbor; 
it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations 
in  the  town;  without,  the  building  was 
architecturally  plain,  but  in  perfect  taste; 
within,  it  was  furnished  with  every  com- 
fort and  convenience — a dormitory  im- 
maculately clean;  a dining-room,  large 
and  airy,  where  plain  substantial  food, 
cooked  in  the  best  possible  manner,  was 
served  to  the  inmates.  There  were  three 
bath-rooms  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  there  was  a reading  and  a 
smoking  room  provided  not  only  with  all 
the  current  periodicals,  but  with  chess, 
checkers,  and  backgammon  boards. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Refuge  was 
being  founded  and  built,  certain  municipal 
laws  were  enacted,  according  to  which  a 
tramp  appearing  within  the  town  limits 
was  conveyed  (with  as  little  appearance 
of  constraint  as  possible)  to  the  Refuge. 
There  for  four  weeks  he  was  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  well  cared  for.  In  return 
he  was  expected  to  work  for  eight  hours 
every  day  upon  some  piece  of  public  im- 
provement: the  repaving  of  Main  Street 
with  asphaltum  blocks  was  selected  by 
the  authorities  as  the  initial  work.  At 
the  end  of  four  weeks  the  tramp  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Refuge  clad  in  a neat, 
substantial,  well-made  suit  of  clothes,  and 
with  money  in  his  pocket  to  convey  him 
to  some  place  where  he  might,  if  lie  chose, 
procure  permanent  work. 

The  Refuge  was  finished  by  the  last  of 
March,  and  Colonel  Singelsby  was  unani- 
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mously  chosen  by  the  board  as  superin- 
tendent, a position  he  accepted  very  re- 
luctantly. He  felt  that  in  so  accepting 
he  shouldered  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  experiment  that  was  being  undertaken, 
yet  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  it 
was  right  for  him  to  shoulder  that  bur- 
den, who  had  been  foremost  both  in  for- 
mulating and  advocating  the  scheme,  as 
well  as  most  instrumental  in  carrying  it 
to  a practical  conclusion.  So,  as  was  said, 
he  accepted,  though  very  reluctantly. 

The  world  at  large  was  much  disposed 
to  laugh  at  and  to  ridicule  all  the  prepara- 
tion that  Dives  of  East  Haven  made  to 
entertain  his  Lazarus.  Nevertheless  there 
were  a few  who  believed  very  sincerely  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  scheme.  But  both  those 
who  believed  and  those  who  scoffed  agreed 
in  general  upon  one  point — that  it  was  al- 
together probable  that  East  Haven  would 
soon  be  overrun  with  such  a wilderness  of 
tramps  that  fifty  Refuges  would  not  be 
able  to  supply  them  with  refuge. 

But  who  shall  undertake  to  solve  that 
inscrutable  paradox, human  life— its  loves, 
its  hates? 

The  Refuge  was  opened  upon  the  1st 
of  April;  by  the  29th  there  were  32 
tramps  lodged  in  its  sheltering  arms,  all 
working  their  eight  hours  a day  upon  the 
repaving  of  Main  Street.  That  same  day 
— the  29th — five  were  dismissed  from  with- 
in its  walls.  Colonel  Singelsby,  as  super- 
intendent, had  a little  office  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  main  building,  opening  out 
upon  the  street.  At  one  o’clock,  and  just 
after  the  Refuge  dinner  had  been  served, 
he  stood  beside  his  table  with  five  sealed 
envelopes  spread  out  side  by  side  upon  it. 
Presently  the  five  out-going  guests  slouch- 
ed one  by  one  into  the  room.  Each  was 
shaven  and  shorn  ; each  wore  clean  linen  ; 
each  was  clad  in  a neat,  plain,  gray  suit 
of  tweed;  each  bore  stamped  upon  his  face 
a dogged,  obstinate,  stolid,  low -browed 
shame.  The  colonel  gave  to  each  the 
money  enclosed  in  the  envelope,  thanked 
each  for  his  service,  inquired  with  plea- 
sant friendliness  as  to  his  future  move- 
ments and  plans,  invited  each  to  come 
again  to  the  Refuge  if  he  chanced  to  be  in 
those  parts,  shook  each  by  a heavy,  reluc- 
tant hand,  and  bade  each  a good-by.  Then 
the  five  slouched  out  and  away,  leaving 
the  town  by  back  streets  and  byways; 
each  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his 
brows;  each  ten  thousand  times  more  hu- 
miliated, ten  thousand  times  more  debased 


in  his  cleanliness,  in  his  good  clothes, and 
with  money  in  his  pocket,  than  he  had 
been  in  his  dirt,  his  tatters,  his  poverty. 

They  never  came  back  to  East  Haven 
again. 

The  capacity  of  the  Refuge  was  50.  In 
May  there  were  47  inmates,  and  Colonel 
Singelsby  began  to  apprehend  the  predict- 
ed overflow.  The  overflow  never  came. 

In  June  there  were  45  inmates;  in  July 
there  were  27 ; in  August  there  were  28;  in 
September,  10;  in  October,  2;  in  Novem- 
ber, 1 ; in  December  there  were  none.  The 
fall  was  very  cold  and  wet,  and  maybe 
that  had  something  to  do  with  the  sudden 
falling  off  of  guests,  for  the  tramp  is  not 
fond  of  cold  weather.  But  even  granting 
that  bad  weather  had  something  to  do  with 
the  matter,  the  Refuge  was  nevertheless  a 
phenomenal,  an  extraordinary  success— 
but  upon  very  different  lines  than  Colonel 
Singelsby  had  anticipated;  for  even  in 
this  the  first  season  of  the  institution  the 
tramps  began  to  shun  East  Haven  even 
more  sedulously  than  they  had  before 
cultivated  its  hospitality.  Even  West 
Hampstead,  where  vagrancy  was  punish- 
ed only  less  severely  than  petty  larceny, 
was  not  so  shunned  as  East  Haven  with 
the  horrid  comforts  of  its  Refuge. 

III. 

As  was  said,  the  records  of  the  Refuge 
showed  that  one  inmate  still  lingered  in 
the  sheltering  arms  of  that  institution 
during  a part  of  the  month  of  November. 
That  one  was  Sandy  Graff. 

Sandy  Graff  did  not  strictly  belong  to 
the  great  peregrinating  leisure  class  for 
whose  benefit  the  Refuge  had  been  more 
especially  founded  and  built.  Those  were 
strangers  to  the  town,  and  came  and  went 
apparently  without  cause  for  coming  and 
going.  Little  or  nothing  was  known  of 
such — of  their  name, of  their  life, of  whence 
they  came  or  whither  their  footsteps  led. 
But  with  Sandy  Graff  it  was  different;  he 
belonged  identically  to  the  place,  and  all 
the  town  knew  him,  the  sinister  tragedy 
of  his  history,  and  all  the  why  and  where- 
fore that  led  to  his  becoming  the  poor 
miserable  drunken  outcast  — the  town 
“bummer  that  he  was. 

There  is  something  bitterly  enough  pa- 
thetic in  the  profound  abasement  of  the 
common  tramp — frouzv,  unkempt,  dirty, 
forlorn;  without  ambition  further  than 
to  fill  his  belly  with  the  cold  leavings  from 
decent  folks’  tables;  without  other  pride 
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than  to  clothe  his  dirty  body  with  the 
cast-off  rags  and  tatters  of  respectability; 
without  further  motive  of  life  than  to 
roam  hither  and  yon— idle,  useless,  home- 
less, aimless.  In  all  this  there  is  indeed 
enough  of  the  pathetic,  but  Sandy  Graff 
in  his  utter  and  complete  abasement  was 
even  more  deeply,  tragically  sunken  than 
they.  For  them  there  was  still  some 
sheltering  a»gis  of  secrecy  to  conceal  some 
substratum  in  the  uttermost  depths  of 
personal  depravity  ; but  for  Sandy — all  the 
World  knew  the  story  of  his  life,  his  strug- 
gle, his  fall ; all  the  world  could  see  upon 
his  blotched  and  bloated  face  the  outer 
sign  of  his  inner  lusts;  and  what  deeper 
humiliation  can  there  be  than  for  all  one's 
world  to  know  how  brutish  and  obscene 
one  may  be  in  the  bottom  of  one's  heart? 
What  deeper  shame  may  any  man  sutler 
than  to  have  his  neighbors  read  upon  his 
blasted  front  the  stamp  and  seal  of  all, 
all  his  heart's  lust,  set  there  not  only  as  a 
warning  and  a lesson,  not  only  a visible 
proof  how  dee])  below  the  level  of  sav- 
agery it  is  possible  for  a God-enlightened 
man  to  sink,  but  also  for  self  gratulation 
of  those  righteous  ones  that  they  are  not 
fallen  from  God's  grace  as  that  man  has 
fallen? 

One  time  East  Haven  had  been  Sandy 
Graff's  home,  and  it  was  now  the  centre 
of  his  wanderings,  which  never  extended 
further  than  the  immediately  neighboring 
towns.  At  times  he  would  disappear  from 
East  Haven  for  weeks,  maybe  months; 
then  suddenly  he  would  appear  again, 
pottering  aimlessly,  harmlessly,  around 
the  streets  or  byways;  wretched,  foul, 
boozed,  and  sodden  with  vile  rum,  which 
he  had  procured  no  one  knew  how  or 
where.  Maybe  at  such  times  of  reappear- 
ance he  would  be  seen  hanging  around 
some  store  or  street  corner,  maundering 
with  some  one  who  had  known  him  in 
the  days  of  his  prosperity,  or  maybe 
he  would  be  found  loitering  around  the 
kitchen  or  out-house  of  some  pitying  Bay- 
Stroeter,  who  also  had  known  him  in  the 
days  of  his  dignity  and  cleanliness,  wait- 
ing with  helpless  patience  for  scraps  of 
cold  victuals  or  the  dregs  of  the  coffee- 
pot, for  no  one  drove  him  away  or  treated 
him  with  unkindness. 

Sandy  Graff’s  father  had  been  a cobbler 
in  Upper  Main  Street,  and  he  himself  had 
in  time  followed  the  same  trade  in  the 
same  little,  old-fashioned,  dingy,  shingled, 
hip- roofed  house.  In  time  he  had  married 


a good,  sound-hearted,  respectable  farmer's 
daughter  from  a neck  of  land  across  the 
bay,  known  as  Pig  Island,  and  had  set- 
tled down  to  what  promised  to  be  a de- 
cent, prosperous  life. 

So  far  as  any  one  could  see,  looking 
from  the  outside,  his  life  offered  all  that 
a reasonable  man  could  ask  for;  but 
suddenly,  within  a year  after  he  was  mar- 
ried, his  feet  slipped  from  the  beaten  level 
pathway  of  respectability.  He  began  tak- 
ing to  drink. 

Why  it  was  that  the  foul  fiend  should 
have  leaped  astride  of  his  neck,  no  man 
can  exactly  tell.  More  than  likely  it  was 
inheritance,  for  his  grandfather,  who  had 
been  a ship-captain — some  said  a slave- 
trader — had  died  of  mania  a potn , and  it 
is  one  of  those  inscrutable  rulings  of  Di- 
vine Providence  that  the  innocent  ones 
of  the  third  and  fourth  generation  shall 
sulfer  because  of  the  sins  of  their  fore- 
bears, who  have  raised  more  than  one 
devil  to  grapple  with  them,  their  children, 
and  children’s  children.  Anyhow  Sandy 
fell  from  grace,  and  within  three  years' 
time  had  become  a confirmed  drunkard. 

Fortunately  no  children  were  born  to 
the  couple.  But  it  was  one  of  the  most 
sad,  pitiful  sights  in  the  world  to  see  San- 
dy's patient,  sad-eved  wife  leading  him 
home  from  the  tavern,  tottering,  reeling, 
helpless,  sodden.  Pitiful  indeed!  Pitiful 
even  from  the  outside;  but  if  one  could 
only  have  looked  through  that  outer  husk 
of  visible  life,  and  have  beheld  the  inner 
workings  of  that  lost  soul — the  struggles, 
the  wrestling  with  the  foul  grinning 
devil  that  sat  astride  of  him — how  much 
more  would  that  have  been  pitiful!  And 
then,  if  one  could  have  seen  and  have  re- 
alized as  the  roots  from  which  arose  those 
inner  workings,  the  hopes,  the  longings 
for  a better  life  that  filled  liis  heart  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  sobriety,  if  one  could 
have  sensed  but  one  pang  of  that  hell- 
thirst  that  foreran  the  mortal  struggle  that 
followed,  as  that  again  foreran  the  inevi- 
table fall  into  bis  kennel  of  lust,  aud  then, 
last  and  greatest,  if  thosej’igliteous  neigh- 
bors of  his  who  never  sinned  and  never 
fell  could  only  have  seen  the  wakening, 
the  bitter  agony  of  remorse,  the  groan- 
ing horror  of  self-abasement  that  ended 
the  debauchery — All ! that,  indeed,  was 
something  to  pity  beyond  man’s  power 
of  pitying. 

If  Sandy’s  wife  bad  only  berated  and 
abused  him,  if  she  had  even  cried  or  made 
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a sign  of  her  heart-break,  maybe  his  pangs 
of  remorse  might  not  have  been  so  deadly 
bitter  and  cruel;  but  her  steadfast  and 
unrelaxing  patience — it  was  that  that 
damned  him  more  tliau  all  else  to  his  hell 
of  remorse. 

At  last  came  the  end.  One  day  Sandy 
went  to  New  Harbor  City  to  buy  leather 
for  cobbling,  and  there  his  devil,  for  no 
apparent  reason  at  all,  leaped  upon  him 
and  ilung  him.  For  a week  he  saw  or 
knew  nothing  but  a whirling  vision  of 
the  world  seen  through  rum-crazy  eyes; 
then  at  last  he  awoke  to  find  himself  hat- 
less, coatless,  filthy,  unshaved,  blear-eyed, 
palsied.  Not  a cent  of  money  was  left, 
and  so  that  day  and  night,  in  spite  of  the 
deadly  nausea  that  beset  him  and  the 
trembling  weakness  that  hung  like  a 
leaden  weight  upon  every  limb,  he  walk- 
ed all  the  thirty-eight  miles  home  again 
to  East  Haven.  He  reached  there  about 
five  o'clock,  and  in  the  still  gray  of  the 
early  dawning.  Only  a few  people  were 
stirring  in  the  streets,  and  as  he  slunk 
along  close  to  the  houses,  those  whom  he 
met  turned  and  looked  after  him.  No 
one  spoke  to  him  or  stopped  him,  as  might 
possibly  have  been  done  had  he  come 
home  at  a later  hour.  Every  shred  and 
filament  of  his  poor  remorseful  heart  and 
soul  longed  for  home  and  the  comfort  that 
his  wife  alone  could  give  him,  and  yet  at 
the  last  corner  he  stopped  for  a quaking 
moment  or  so  in  the  face  of  the  terror  of 
her  unreproachful  patience.  Then  he 
turned  the  corner — 

Not  a sign  of  his  house  was  to  be  seen — 
nothing  but  an  empty,  gaping  blackness 
where  it  had  stood  before.  It  had  been 
burned  to  the  ground! 

Why  is  it  that  God's  curse  rests  very 
often  and  most  heavily  upon  the  misfor- 
tunate?  Why  is  it  that  He  should  crush 
the  reeds  that  are  bruised  beneath  His 
heel  ? Why  is  it  that  He  should  seem  so 
often  to  choose  the  broken  heart  to  grind 
to  powder  ? 

Sandy’s  wife  had  been  burned  to  death 
in  the  fire ! 

From  that  moment  Sandy  Graff  was 
lost,  utterly  and  entirely  lost.  God,  for 
His  terrible  purposes,  had  taken  away  the 
one  last  thread  that  bound  the  drowning 
soul  to  anything  of  decency  and  cleanli- 
ness. Now  his  devil  and  he  no  longer 
struggled  together;  they  walked  hand  in 
hand.  He  was  without  love,  without  hope, 
without  one  iota  that  might  bring  a flick- 


er of  light  into  the  midnight  gloom  of  his 
despairing  soul. 

After  the  first  dreadful  blast  of  his  sor- 
row and  despair  had  burned  itself  out,  he 
disappeared,  no  one  knew  whither.  A lit- 
tle over  a month  passed,  and  then  he  sud- 
denly appeared  again,  drunken,  maudlin, 
tearful.  Again  he  disappeared,  again  he 
reappeared,  a little  deeper  sunken,  a little 
more  abased,  and  henceforth  that  was  his 
life.  He  became  a part  of  the  town,  and 
everybody,  from  the  oldest  to  the  young- 
est, knew  him  and  his  story.  He  injured 
no  one,  he  offended  no  one,  and  he  never 
failed,  somehow  or  somewhere,  to  find  food 
to  eat,  lodging  for  his  head,  and  clothing 
to  cover  his  nakedness.  He  had  been 
among  the  very  first  to  enter  the  Refuge, 
and  now,  in  November,  he  was  the  last 
one  left  within  its  walls.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  guests  who  returned,  and 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  done  so  had 
not  his  aching  restlessness  driven  him 
back  to  suffer  an  echo  of  agony  in  the 
place  where  his  damnation  had  been  in- 
flicted upon  him. 

Between  Colonel  Singelsby  upon  the 
one  side,  the  wise,  the  pure,  the  honored 
servant  of  God,  and  Sandy  Graff  upon 
the  other  side,  the  vile,  the  filthy,  the 
ugly,  the  debased,  there  yawned  a gulf 
as  immeasurably  wide  and  deep  as  that 
which  gaps  between  heaven  and  hell. 

IV. 

The  winter  of  the  year  that  saw  the 
opening  of  the  East  Haven  Refuge  was 
one  of  the  most  severe  that  New  England 
had  known  for  generations.  It  was  early 
in  January  that  there  came  the  great  snow- 
storm that  spread  its  two  or  three  feet  of 
white  covering  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
Virginia,  and  East  Haven,  looking  direct- 
ly in  the  teeth  of  the  blast  that  came  swirl- 
ing and  raging  across  the  open  harbor, 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  icy  tempest.  The 
streets  of  the  town  lay  a silent  desert  of 
drifting  whiteness,  for  no  one  who  could 
help  it  was  abroad  from  home  that  bitter 
morning. 

The  hail  and  snow  spat  venomously 
against  the  windows  of  Dr.  Hunt’s  office 
in  one  of  those  fine  old  houses  on  Bay 
Street  overlooking  the  harbor.  The  wind 
roared  sonorously  through  the  naked,  tor- 
tured branches  of  the  great  elm -trees,  and 
the  snow  piled  sharp  and  smooth  in  fence 
corners  and  around  north  gables  of  the 
house. 
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Dr.  Hunt  shuddered  as  he  looked  out  of 
the  window,  for  while  all  his  neighbors 
sat  snug  and  warm  around  their  hearths, 
he  had  to  face  the  raging  of  the  icy  blast 
upon  the  dull  routine  of  his  business  of 
mercy— the  dull  routine  of  bread-getting 
by  comforting  the  afflictions  of  others. 
Then  the  sleigh  drew  up  to  the  gate,  the 
driver  already  powdered  with  the  gather- 
ing whiteness,  and  Dr.  Hunt  struggled 
into  his  overcoat,  tied  the  ribbons  of  his 
fur  cap  under  his  chin,  and  drew  on  his 
beaver  gloves.  Then,  with  one  final  shud- 
der, he  opened  his  office  door,  and  stepped 
out  into  the  drift  upon  the  step. 

Instantly  he  started  back  with  a cry: 
he  had  trodden  upon  a man  covered  and 
hidden  by  the  snow. 

It  was  Sandy  Graff.  How  long  he  had 
been  lying  there,  no  one  might  tell;  a few 
moments  more,  and  the  last  flicker  of  life 
-would  have  twinkled  mercifully  out.  The 
doctor  had  him  out  of  the  snow  in  a mo- 
ment, and  in  the  next  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  Sandy  was  not  dead. 

Even  as  he  leaned  over  the  still  white 
figure,  feeling  the  slow  faint  beating  of 
the  failing  heart,  the  doctor  was  consider- 
ing whether  he  should  take  Sandy  into 
the  house  or  not.  The  decision  was  al- 
most instantaneous:  it  would  be  most  in- 
convenient, and  the  Refuge  was  only  a 
stone's -throw  away.  So  the  doctor  did 
not  even  disturb  the  household  with  the 
news  of  what  had  happened.  He  and 
the  driver  wrapped  the  unconscious  fig- 
ure in  a buffalo-robe  and  laid  it  in  the 
sleigh. 

As  the  doctor  was  about  to  step  into 
the  sleigh,  some  one  suddenly  laid  a heavy 
hand  upon  his  shoulder.  He  turned 
sharply,  for  he  had  not  heard  the  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  muffled  by  the  thick 
snow,  and  he  had  been  too  engrossed 
with  attention  to  Sandy  Graff  to  notice 
anything  else. 

It  was  young  Harold  Singelsby;  his 
face  was  very  -white  and  drawn,  and  in 
the  absorption  of  his  own  suppressed  agi- 
tation he  did  not  even  look  at  Sandy. 
14  Doctor,”  said  he,  in  a hoarse,  constrain- 
ed voice,  “for  God's  sake,  come  home 
with  me  as  quickly  as  you  can:  father's 
very  sick !" 

I had  often  wondered  how  it  is  with 
a man  when  he  closes  his  life  to  this 
world . Looking  upon  the  struggling  ef- 
forts of  a dying  man  to  retain  his  hold 
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upon  his  body , I had  often  wondered 
whether  his  sliding  to  tinconsciousness 
was  like  the  dissolving  of  the  mind  to 
sleep  in  this  life . 

That  death  was  not  like  sleep  was  at 
such  times  j)atent  enough — it  was  patent 
enough  that  it  was  the  antithesis  of  sleep. 
Sleep  is  peaceful ; death  is  convulsed — 
sleep  is  rest ; death  is  separation. 

That  which  I here  following  read  in 
the  book  as  it  lay  open  upon  the  man's 
knees  seemed  in  a tray  dark ; broken , in- 
distinct with  a certain  grim  obscurity ; 
yet  if  I read  truly  therein  I distinguish- 
ed this  great  difference  beUceen  death 
and  sleep:  Sleeji  is  the  cessation  of  con- 
sciousness from  an  interior  life  to  exte- 
rior thought;  death  is  the  cessation  of 
consciousness  from  the  exterior  mind  to 
an  interior  life. 

When  Sandy  Graff  opened  his  eyes 
once  more,  it  was  to  find  himself  again 
within  the  sheltering  arms  of  the  Refuge. 
That  awakening  was  almost  to  a full  and 
clear  consciousness.  It  was  with  no  con- 
fusion of  thought  and  but  little  confusion 
of  sight,  except  for  a white  mist  that 
seemed  to  blur  the  things  he  saw. 

He  knew,  instantly  and  vividly,  where 
he  was.  Instantly  and  vividly  every- 
thing found  its  fit  place  in  his  mind — the 
long  row  of  cots;  the  bald,  garishly  white 
walls,  cold  and  unbeautiful  in  their  im- 
maculate cleanliness;  the  range  of  cur- 
tainless windows  looking  out  upon  the 
chill,  thin  gray  of  the  winter  day.  He 
was  not  surprised  to  find  himself  in  the 
Refuge;  it  did  not  seem  strange  to  him, 
and  he  did  not  wonder.  He  dimly  re- 
membered stumbling  through  the  snow- 
drifts and  then  falling  asleep,  overpow- 
ered by  an  irresistible  and  leaden  drowsi- 
ness. But  just  where  it  was  he  fell,  he 
could  not  recall. 

He  saw  with  dim  sight  that  three  or 
four  people  were  gathered  about  his  bed. 
Two  of  them  were  rubbing  his  legs  and 
feet,  but  he  could  not  feel  them.  It  was 
this  senselessness  of  feeling  that  first 
brought  the  jarring  of  the  truth  to  him. 
The  house-steward  stood  near  by,  and 
Sandy  turned  his  face  weakly  toward 
him.  “Mr.  Jackson,"  said  he,  faintly, 

“ 1 think  I'm  going  to  die.” 

****** 

He  turned  his  face  again  (now  toward 
the  opened  window),  and  was  staring  un- 
winkingly  at  a white  square  of  light,  and 
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it  seemed  to  him  to  grow  darker  and  dark- 
er. At  first  he  thought  that  it  was  the 
gathering  of  night,  but  faint  and  flicker- 
ing as  were  his  senses,  there  was  some- 
thing beneath  his  outer  self  that  dreaded 
it— that  dreaded  beyond  measure  the  com- 
ing of  that  darkness.  After  one  or  two 
efforts,  in  which  his  stiff  tongue  refused 
to  form  the  words  lie  desired  to  speak,  he 
said  at  last,  “I  can't  see;  it's— getting- 
dark/’ 

* * * * -Jf.  sic 

He  was  dimly,  darkly  conscious  of  hur- 
ry and  bustle  around  him,  of  voices  call- 
ing to  send  for  the  doctor,  of  hurrying 
hither  and  thither,  but  it  all  seemed  faint 
and  distant.  Everything  was  now  dark 
to  his  sight,  and  it  was  as  though  all  this 
concerned  another;  but  as  outer  things 
slipped  further  and  further  from  him,  the 
more  that  inner  life  struggled,  tenacious- 
ly, dumbly,  hopelessly,  to  retain  its  grip 
upon  the  outer  world.  Sometimes,  now 
. and  then,  to  this  inner  consciousness,  it 
seemed  almost  as  though  it  were  rising 
again  out  of  the  gathering  blackness.  But 
it  was  only  the  recurrent  vibrations  of 
\ ebbing  powers,  for  still  again,  and  even 
before  it  knew  it,  that  life  found  itself 
quickly  deeper  and  more  hopelessly  in  the 
tremendous  shadow  into  which  it  was  be- 
ing inexorably  engulfed. 

He  himself  knew  nothing  now  of  those 
who  stood  about  the  bed,  awe-struck  and 
silent,  looking  down  upon  him;  he  him- 
self sensed  nothing  of  the  harsh  convul- 
sive breathing,  and  of  all  the  other  grim 
outer  signs  of  the  struggle.  But  still, 
deep  within,  that  combat  of  resistance  to 
death  waged  as  desperately,  as  vividly,  as 
ever. 

****** 

A door  opened,  and  at  the  sudden  noise 
the  dissolving  life  recrvstallized  for  one 
brief  instant,  and  in  that  instant  the  dying 
man  knew  that  Dr.  Hunt  was  standing  be- 
side his  bed,  and  beard  him  say,  in  a slow, 
solemn  voice,  sounding  muffled  and  hol- 
low, as  though  from  far  away  and  through 
an  empty  space,  “Colonel  Singelsby  has 
just  died.” 

Then  the  cord,  momentarily  drawn 
tense,  was  relaxed  with  a snap,  and  the 
last  smoky  spark  was  quenched  in  black- 
ness. 

Dr.  Hunt’s  fingers  were  resting  lightly 
upon  the  wrist.  As  the  last  deep  quiver- 
ing breath  expired  with  a quavering  sigh, 
he  laid  the  limp  hand  back  upon  the  bed, 


and  then,  before  he  arose,  gently  closed 
the  still*  eyelids  over  the  staring  glassy 
eyes,  and  set  the  gaping  jaws  back  again 
into  a more  seemly  repose. 

V. 

So  all  this  first  part  of  the  Parable  had , 
as  I read  it , a reflected  image  of  what  was 
real  and  actual ; of  what  belonged  to  the 
world  of  men  as  1 knew  that  world.  The 
people  of  whom  it  spoke  moved  and  lived , 
maybe  not  altogether  as  real  men  of  flesh 
and  blood  move  and  live , but  nevertheless 
with  a certain  life  of  their  own — images 
of  what  was  real . All  these  things , I say 
( excepting  perhaps  the  last),  ivere  clear 
ancl  plain  enough  after  a certain  fashion, 
but  that  which  followed  showed  those  two 
of  whom  the  story  was  written — the  good 
man  and  the  wicked  man — stripped  of 
all  their  outer  husk  of  fleshly  reality,  and 
icalking  and  talking  not  as  men  of  flesh 
and  blood . but  as  men  in  the  spirit . 

So,  though  I knew  that  which  I was 
reading  might  indeed  be  as  true,  and 
perhaps  truer,  than  that  other  which  I 
had  read,  and  though  I knew  that  to  such 
a state  I myself  must  come,  and  that  as 
these  two  suffered,  I myself  must  some 
time  suffer  in  the  same  kind,  if  not  in 
the  same  degree,  nevertheless  it  was  all 
strangely  unreal , and  being  set  apart 
from  that  which  I knew , was  like  life  as 
seen  in  a dream. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  Par- 
able is  all  a vague  dream,  for  there  are 
things  which  are  more  real  than  reality , 
and  being  so,  must  be  couched  in  differ- 
ent words  from  such  as  describe  the 
things  that  one's  bodily  eyes  behold  of  the 
grim  reality  of  this  world.  Such  things, 
being  so  told,  may  seem  as  strange  and 
as  unsubstantial  as  that  which  is  unreal , 
instead  of  like  that  which  is  real. 

So  that  which  is  now  to  be  read  must 
be  read  as  the  other  has  been  read — not 
as  a likeness  of  life  in  its  inner  being , 
but  as  an  image  of  that  life. 

Sandy  Graff  awoke,  and  opened  his 
eyes.  At  first  lie  thought  that  lie  was 
still  within  the  dormitory  of  the  Refuge, 
for  there  before  him  lie  saw  cold,  bare 
white  walls  immaculately  clean.  Upon 
either  hand  was  the  row  of  beds,  each 
with  its  spotless  coverlet,  and  in  front  was 
the  long  line  of  curtainless  windows  look- 
ing out  upon  the  bright  daylight. 

But  as  his  waking  senses  gathered  to  a 
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more  orderly  clearness,  he  saw  very  soon 
that  the  place  in  which  he  was  was  very 
different  from  the  Refuge.  Even  newly 
awakened,  and  with  his  brain  clouded  and 
obscured  by  the  fumes  of  sleep,  he  distin- 
guished at  once  that  the  strange,  clear, 
lucid  brilliancy  of  the  light  which  came 
in  through  the  row  of  windows  was  very 
different  from  any  light  that  his  eyes  had 
ever  before  seen.  Then,  as  his  mind 
opened  wider  and  fuller  and  clearer,  and 
as  one  by  one  the  objects  which  surround- 
ed him  began  to  take  their  proper  place  in 
his  awakened  life,  he  saw  that  there  were 
many  people  around,  and' that  most  of  the 
beds  were  occupied,  and  in  every  case  by 
a man.  The  room  in  which  he  lay  was 
somewhat  longer  than  the  dormitory  of 
the  Refuge,  and  was  connected  at  the  fur- 
ther end  with  what  appeared  to  be  a sort 
of  waiting-room  beyond.  In  and  out  of 
the  connecting  doorway  people  were  com- 
ing and  going.  Some  of  these  seemed 
to  be  friends  of  those  who  were  lying  in 
the  beds,  being  in  every  case  led  to  some 
particular  bedside,  the  occupant  of  which 
had  newly  awakened;  others,  who  seemed 
to  be  attendants  of  the  place,  moved  con- 
stantly hither  and  thither,  busying  them- 
selves around  other  of  the  beds,  where  lay 
such  as  seemed  to  need  attention. 

Sandy  looked  slowly  around  him  from 
left  to  right.  Some  of  the  occupants  of 
the  beds — and  one  of  these  lay  in  the  cot 
next  to  him — were  not  yet  awake,  and  he 
saw,  with  a sort  of  awe,  that  each  of  these 
lay  strangely  like  a dead  man — still,  mo- 
tionless, the  face  covered  with  a linen  nap- 
kin. Two  of  the  attendants  seemed  to  have 
these  sleepers  especially  in  their  charge, 
moving  continually  hither  and  thither, 
to  the  bedside  first  of  one  and  then  an- 
other, evidently  to  see  if  there  were  yet 
any  signs  of  waking.  As  Sandy  con- 
tinued watching  them,  he  saw  them  at 
last  softly  and  carefully  lift  a napkin 
from  one  of  the  faces,  whereupon  the 
man  immediately  awoke  and  sat  up. 

This  occurred  in  a bed  not  very  far 
from  where  he  himself  lay,  and  he  watch- 
ed all  that  passed  with  a keen  and  thrill- 
ing interest.  The  man  had  hardly  awaken- 
ed when  word  was  passed  down  the  length 
of  the  room  to  the  antechamber  beyond. 
Apparently  some  friends  of  the  sleeper 
were  waiting  for  this  word  to  be  brought 
to  them,  for  there  entered  directly  two 
women  and  a man  from  the  further  door- 
way. The  three  came  straight  to  the  bed 


in  which  the  man  lay,  and  with  great 
noise  of  rejoicing  seemed  to  welcome  the 
new-comer.  They  helped  him  to  arise, 
handed  him  his  clothes  piece  by  piece 
from  the  chair  at  the  bedside,  and  the 
man  began  dressing  himself. 

It  was  not  until  then,  and  until  his  ear 
caught  some  stray  words  of  those  that 
were  spoken,  that  Sandy  began  to  really 
realize  where  he  was  and  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  Then  suddenly  a great 
and  awful  light  broke  upon  him — he  had 
died  and  had  come  to  life  again — his  living 
senses  had  solved  the  greatest  of  all  mys- 
teries— the  final  mystery;  the  mystery  of 
eternity. 

It  happens  nearly  always,  it  is  said,  that 
the  first  awakening  thought  of  those  who 
die  is  of  the  tremendous  happening  that 
has  come  upon  them.  So  it  was  with 
Sandy.  For  a while  he  lay  quite  still, 
with  his  hands  folded,  and  a strange  awful 
brooding,  almost  as  though  of  fear,  breath- 
lessly wrapping  his  heart  roundabout. 
But  it  was  not  for  a long  time  that  he  lay 
thus,  for  suddenly,  like  a second  flash  of 
lightning  in  the  gathering  darkness  of  a 
cloud,  the  thought  shot  through  him  that 
no  friends  had  come  to  meet  and  to  greet 
him  as  they  had  come  to  meet  and  greet 
these  others.  Why  had  his  wife  not 
come  to  him?  He  turned  his  head;  the 
chair  beside  him  was  empty;  he  was  with- 
out even  clothes  to  wear. 

For  a while  he  lay  with  closed  eyes  like 
one  stunned.  Then  a sudden  voice  broke 
upon  his  ear,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  again 
and  looked  up.  A tall  man  with  calm  face 
— almost  a stern  face — stood  beside  the 
bed  looking  dowrn  at  him. 

Somehow  Sandy  knew  that  he  had  no 
business  in  the  bed  now  that  lie  was 
awake,  and,  with  a lialf-muttered  apology, 
he  made  a motion  as  if  to  arise,  then,  re- 
membering that  there  were  no  clothes  for 
him  to  wear,  he  sank  back  again  upon  the 
pillow. 

“ Come,”  said  the  man,  giving  his  cane 
a rap  upon  the  floor,  “you  must  get  up; 
you  have  already  been  here  longer  than 
the  law  allows.” 

Sandy  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to 
self-abasement  in  the  world  he  had  left  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  man  who 
spoke  to  him.  “I  can't  help  lying  here, 
sir,”  said  he,  helplessly.  “ I’ve  no  clothes 
to  wear.”  Then  lie  added:  “Maybe  if  you 
let  my  wife  come  to  me,  she’d  bring  me 
something  to  wear.  I hear  say,  sir,  that 
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I've  died,  and  that  this  is  heaven.  I don’t 
know  why  she  hasn’t  come  to  me.  Every- 
body else  here  seems  to  have  somebody  to 
meet  him  but  me.” 

“This  is  not  heaven,”  said  the  man. 

A long  silence  followed.  “It’s  not  hell, 
is  it?”  said  Sandy  at  last. 

The  man  apparently  did  not  choose  to 
answer  the  question.  “Come,”  said  he, 
“ you  waste  time  in  talk.  Get  up.  Wrap 
the  sheet  around  you,  and  come  with  me.” 

“Where  are  you  going  to  take  me?” 
said  Sandy. 

“No  matter,” said  the  other.  “Do  as 
I tell  you.”  His  voice  was  calm,  dispas- 
sionate; there  was  nothing  of  anger  in  it, 
but  there  was  that  which  said  he  must  be 
obeyed. 

Sandy  drew  the  sheet  upon  which  lie 
lay  about  him,  and  then  shuddering,  half 
with  nervous  dread  and  half  with  cold, 
arose  from  the  warm  bed  in  which  he  lay. 

The  other  turned,  and  without  saying  a 
word  led  the  way  down  the  length  of  the 
room,  Sandy  following  close  behind.  The 
noise  of  talking  ceased  as  they  passed  by 
the  various  beds,  and  all  turned  and  look- 
ed after  the  two,  some  smiling,  some  laugh- 
ing outright.  Sandy, as  he  marched  down 
the  length  of  the  room,  heard  the  rustling 
laugh  and  felt  an  echo  of  the  same  dull 
humiliation  he  had  felt  ’when  he  had 
marched  with  the  other  guests  of  the  East 
Haven  Refuge  to  their  daily  task  of  paving 
Main  Street.  There  as  now  the  people 
laughed,  and  there  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  did  now ; and  as  he  had  there  slouch- 
ed in  the  body,  so  now  he  slouched  hea- 
vily in  the  spirit  after  his  conductor. 

Opposite  the  end  of  the  room  where 
was  the  door  through  which  the  friends 
and  visitors  came  and  went  was  another 
door,  low  and  narrow.  Sandy’s  guide  led 
the  way  directly  to  it,  lifted  the  latch, 
and  opened  it.  It  led  to  a long  entry  be- 
yond, gloomy  and  dark.  This  passage- 
way was  dully  lighted  by  a small  square 
window,  glazed  with  clouded  glass,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  narrow  hall,  upon 
which  fronted  a row  of  closed  doors.  The 
place  was  very  damp  and  chill ; a cold 
draught  of  air  blew  through  the  length 
of  it,  and  Sandy,  as  the  other  closed  the 
door  through  which  they  had  just  entered, 
and  so  shut  out  the  noise  beyond,  heard 
distinctly  the  sound  of  running  water. 
Without  turning  to  the  left  or  to  the 
right,  Sandy’s  guide  led  the  way  down 
the  hall,  stopping  at  last  when  he  had 
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reached  a door  near  the  further  end.  He 
drew  a bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket, 
chose  one  from  among  them,  fitted  it  into 
the  lock,  and  turned  it. 

“Go  in  there,”  said  he,  “and  wash 
yourself  clean,  and  then  you  shall  have 
clothes  to  wear.” 

Sandy  entered,  and  the  door  was  closed 
behind  him.  The  place  in  which  he  found 
himself  was  very  cold,  and  the  floor  be- 
neath his  feet  was  wet  and  slimy.  His 
teeth  chattered  and  his  limbs  shuddered 
as  he  stood  looking  around  him.  The 
noise  of  flowing  water  sounded  loud  and 
clear  through  the  silence;  it  was  running 
from  a leaden  pipe  into  a wooden  tank, 
mildewed  and  green  with  mould,  that 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
stone  walls  around,  once  painted  white, 
were  now  also  stained  and  splotched  with 
great  blotches  of  green  and  russet  damp- 
ness. The  only  light  that  lit  the  place 
came  in  through  a small,  narrow,  slatted 
window  close  to  the  ceiling,  and  opposite 
the  doorway  which  he  had  entered.  It 
was  all  gloomy,  ugly,  repellent. 

There  were  some  letters  painted  in  red 
at  the  head  of  the  wooden  tank.  He  came 
forward  and  read  them,  not  without  some 
difficulty,  for  they  were  nearly  erased. 

This  is  the  water  of  death! 

Sandy  started  back  so  suddenly  that  he 
nearly  fell  upon  the  slippery  floor.  A 
keen  pang  of  sudden  terror  shot  through 
him;  then  a thought  that  some  grotesque 
mockery  was  being  played  upon  him.  A 
second  thought  blew  the  first  away  like  a 
breath  of  smoke,  for  it  told  him  that  there 
could  be  no  mockery  in  the  place  to  which 
he  had  come.  His  waking  and  all  that 
had  happened  to  him  had  much  of  night- 
mare grotesquery  about  it,  but  there  was 
no  grotesquery  or  no  appearance  of  jesting 
about  that  man  who  had  guided  him  to 
the  place  in  which  he  now  found  him- 
self. There  was  a calm,  impassive,  un- 
emotional sternness  about  all  that  he  said 
and  did  — official,  automatonlike  — that 
precluded  the  possibility  of  any  jest  or 
meaningless  form.  This  must  indeed  be 
the  icater  of  death,  and  his  soul  told  him 
that  it  was  meant  for  him. 

He  turned  dully,  and  walked  with 
stumbling  steps  to  the  door.  He  felt 
blindly  for  a moment  for  the  latch,  then 
his  hand  touched  it,  and  he  raised  it  with 
a click.  The  sharp  sound  jarred  through 
the  silence,  and  Sandy  did  not  open  the 
door.  He  stood  for  a little  while  staring 
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stupidly  down  upon  the  floor  with  his 
palm  still  upon  the  latch.  Was  the  man 
who  had  brought  him  there  waiting  out- 
side ? Behind  him  lay  the  water  of  death, 
but  he  dared  not  open  the  door  and 
chance  the  facing  of  that  man.  The  sheet 
had  fallen  away  from  him,  and  now  lie 
stood  entirely  naked.  He  let  the  latch  fall 
hack  to  its  place— carefully,  lest  it  should 
a^aiii  make  a noise,  and  that  man  should 
hear  it.  Then  he  gathered  the  now  damp 
and  dirty  sheet  about  him,  and  crouched 
down  upon  the  cold  lloor  close  to  the 
crack  of  the  door. 

There  he  sat  for  a while,  every  now  and 
then  shuddering1  convulsively  with  cold 
and  terror,  then  by -and* by  he  began  to 
cry. 

There  is  something  abjectly,  almost 
brutally,  pathetic  in  the  ugly  squalor  of  a 
man’s  tears.  Sandy  Graff  crying,  and  now 
and  then  wiping  his  eyes  with  the  damp 
and  dirty  sheet,  was  almost  a more  ugly 
sight  than  he  had  been  in  the  maudlin 
bathos  of  his  former  drunkenness. 

So  he  sat  for  a long  time,  until  finally 
li is  crying  ended,  only  for  a sudden  sob 
now  and  then,  and  he  only  crouched, 
wondering  dully.  At  last  he  slowly  arose, 
gathering  the  sheet  still  closer  around 
him,  and  creeping  step  by  step  to  the  tank, 
looked  down  into  its  depth.  The  water 
was  as  clear  as  crystal;  he  dipped  his 
hand  into  it — it  was  as  cold  as  ice.  Then 
he  dropped  aside  the  sheet,  and  stood  as 
naked  as  the  day  he  was  born.  He  stepped 
into  the  water. 

****** 

A deathly  faintness  fell  upon  him,  and 
he  clutched  at  the  edge  of  the  tank;  but 
even  as  he  clutched  his  sight  failed,  and 
lie  felt  himself  sinking  down  into  the 
depths. 

“Help!”  he  cried,  hoarsely;  and  then 
the  water  closed  blackly  over  his  head. 

****** 

He  felt  himself  suddenly  snatched  out 
from  the  tank,  warm  towels  were  wrapped 
about  him.  his  limbs  were  rubbed  with 
soft  linen,  and  at  last  he  opened  his  eyes. 
He  still  heard  the  sound  of  running  wa- 
ter, but  now  the  place  in  which  he  was 
was  no  longer  dark  and  gloomy.  Some 
one  had  Hung  open  the  slatted  window, 
and  a great  beam  of  warm,  serene  sun- 
light streamed  in,  and  lay  in  a dazzling 
white  square  upon  the  wet  floor.  Two 
men  were  busied  about  him.  They  had 
wrapped  his  body  in  a soft  warm  blanket. 


and  were  wiping  dry  his  damp,  chilled, 
benumbed  hands  and  feet. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  said  Sandy, 
faintly.  “Was  I not  then  to  die.after  all  ? 
Was  not  that  the  water  of  death  t" 

“ The  irater  of  death  f’  said  they. 
“You  did  not  read  the  words  aright;  that 
was  the  water  of  life .”  They  helped  him 
dress  himself  in  his  clothes— clothes  not 
unlike  those  which  the  East  Haven  Ref- 
uge had  given  its  outgoing  guests,  only 
somehow  these  did  not  make  him  feel 
humiliated  and  abased  as  those  had  made 
him  feel.  Then  they  led  him  out  of  that 
place.  They  traversed  the  same  long  pas- 
sageway through  which  he  had  come  be- 
fore, and  so  came  to  the  bedroom  which 
he  had  left.  The  tenants  were  all  gone 
now,  and  the  attendants  were  busied 
spreading  the  various  beds  with  clean 
linen  sheets  and  coverlets,  as  though  for 
fresh  arrivals. 

No  one  seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to 
him.  His  conductors  led  the  way  to  the 
anteroom  which  Sandy  had  seen  beyond. 

A woman  was  sitting  patiently  looking 
out  of  the  window.  She  turned  her  head 
as  they  entered,  and  Sandy,  when  he  saw' 
her  face,  stood  suddenly  still,  as  though 
turned  to  stone.  It  teas  his  wife! 

VI. 

With  Colonel  Singelsby  was  no  such 
nightmare  awakening  as  with  Sandy 
Graff;  with  him  were  no  such  ugly  vi- 
sions and  experiences;  with  him  was  no 
squalor  and  discomfort.  Yet  he  also  open- 
ed his  eyes  upon  a room  so  like  that  upon 
which  they  had  closed  that  at  first  he 
thought  that  lie  was  still  in  the  world. 
There  was  the  same  soft  bed,  the  same 
warm tli  of  ease  and  comfort,  the  same 
style  of  old-fashioned  furniture.  There 
were  the  curtained  windows,  the  pictures 
upon  the  wall,  the  bright  warm  fire  burn- 
ing in  the  grate. 

xYt  first  he  saw  all  these  things  drow- 
sily, as  one  does  upon  newly  awakening. 
With  him,  as  with  Sandy,  it  was  only 
when  his  conscious  life  had  opened  wide 
and  clear  enough  to  observe  and  to  recog- 
nize who  they  were  that  were  gathered 
around  him  that  with  a keen,  almost  ag- 
onizing thrill  he  realized  where  lie  was 
and  what  had  befallen  him.  U]>on  one- 
side  of  his  bed  stood  his  son  Hubert ; upon 
the  other  side  stood  his  brother  James. 
The  one  had  died  ten,  the  other  nineteen 
years  before.  Of  all  those  who  had  gone 
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from  the  world  which  he  himself  had  just 
left,  these  stood  the  nearest  to  him,  and 
now,  in  his  resurrection,  his  opening  eyes 
first  saw  these  two.  They  and  other  rela- 
tives and  friends  helped  him  to  arise  and 
dress,  as  Sandy  had  seen  the  poor  wretch- 
es in  the  place  in  which  he  had  awaken- 
ed raised  from  their  beds  and  dressed  by 
their  friends. 

All  Colonel  Singelsby's  teachings  bad 
told  him  that  this  was  not  so  different 
from  the  world  he  had  left  behind.  Nev- 
ertheless, although  he  was  prepared  some- 
what for  it,  it  was  wonderful  to  him  how 
alike  the  one  was  to  the  other.  The  city, 
the  streets,  the  people  coming  and  going, 
the  stores,  the  parks,  the  great  houses — 
all  were  just  as  they  were  in  the  world  of 
men.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  his 
way  about  the  streets.  There,  in  com- 
fortable houses  of  a better  class,  were 
many  of  his  friends;  others  were  not  to 
be  found;  some,  he  was  told,  had  ascend- 
ed higher;  others,  he  was  also  told,  had 
descended  lower. 

Among  other  places,  Colonel  Singelsby 
found  himself  during  the  afternoon  in 
the  house  of  one  with  whom  he  had  been 
upon  friendly,  almost  intimate  terms  in 
times  past  in  the  world.  Colonel  Sin- 
gelsby  remembered  hearing  that  the  good 
man  had  died  a few  months  before  he 
himself  had  left  the  world.  He  wondered 
what  had  become  of  him,  and  then  in  a 
little  while  he  found  himself  in  his  old 
friend's  house.  It  had  been  many  years 
since  he  had  seen  him.  He  remembered 
him  as  a benign,  venerable  old  gentle- 
man, and  he  had  been  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  was  still  living  in 
the  town,  instead  of  having  ascended  to  a 
higher  state. 

The  old  gentleman  still  looked  out- 
wardly venerable,  still  outwardly  benign, 
but  now  there  was  under  his  outer  seem- 
ing a somewhat  of  restless  querulousness, 
a something  of  uneasy  discontent,  that 
Colonel  Singelsby  did  not  remember  to 
have  seen  there  before.  They  talked  to- 
gether about  many  things,  chiefly  of  those 
in  the  present  state  of  existence  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  It  was  all  very 
new  and  vivid  upon  Colonel  Singelsby’s 
mind,  but  the  reverend  gentleman  seemed 
constantly  to  forget  that  he  was  in  anoth- 
er world  than  that  which  he  had  left  be- 
hind. It  seemed  to  be  always  with  an 
effort  that  he  brought  himself  to  talk  of 


the  world  in  which  he  lived  as  the  world 
of  spirits.  The  visit  was  somehow  un- 
pleasant to  Colonel  Singelsby.  He  was 
impressed  with  a certain  air  of  intoler- 
ance exhibited  by  the  other.  His  mind 
seemed  to  dwell  more  upon  the  falsity  of 
the  old  things  than  upon  the  truth  of  the 
new,  and  he  seemed  to  take  a certain  de- 
light in  showing  how  and  in  what  every- 
body but  those  of  his  own  creed  erred  and 
fell  short  of  the  Divine  intent,  and  not  the 
least  disagreeable  part  of  the  talk  to  Col- 
onel Singelsby  was  that  the  other's  words 
seemed  to  find  a sort  of  echo  in  his  own 
mind. 

At  last  he  proposed  a walk,  and  the 
other,  taking  his  hat  and  stick,  accompa- 
nied him  for  a little  distance  upon  the 
way.  The  talk  still  clung  much  to  the 
same  stem  to  which  it  had  adhered  all 
along. 

“It  is  a very  strange  thing,”  said  the 
reverend  gentleman,  “but  a great  many 
people  who  have  come  to  this  town  since 
I came  hither  have  left  it  again  to  ascend, 
as  I have  been  told,  to  a higher  state.  I 
think  there  must  have  been  some  mistake, 
for  I cannot  see  how  it  is  possible — and  in 
fact  our  teachings  distinctly  tell  us  that  it 
is  impossible — for  one  to  ascend  to  a high- 
er state  without  having  accepted  the  new 
truths  of  the  new  order  of  things.” 

Colonel  Singelsby  did  not  make  an- 
swer. He  was  not  only  growing  tired  of 
the  subject  itself,  but  of  his  old  friend  as 
well. 

They  were  at  that  moment  crossing  an 
angle  of  a small  park  shaded  by  thin, 
spindly  trees.  As  the  colonel  looked  up 
he  saw  three  men  and  a woman  approach- 
ing along  the  same  path  and  under  the 
flickering  shadows.  Two  of  the  men 
walked  a little  in  advance,  the  other 
walked  with  the  woman.  There  was 
something  familiar  about  two  of  the 
group,  and  Colonel  Singelsby  pointed  at 
them  with  his  finger. 

“ Who  are  they  ?”  said  he.  “ I am  sure 
there  is  somebody  I know.’1 

The  other  adjusted  his  glasses  and 
looked.  “ I do  not  know,”  said  he,  “ex- 
cept that  one  of  the  men  is  a new-comer. 
We  somehow  grow  to  know  who  are 
new-comers  by  the  time  we  have  lived 
here  a little  while.” 

“Dear  me!”  cried  Colonel  Singelsby, 
stopping  abruptly,  “ I know  that  man.  I 
did  not  know  that  he  had  come  here  too. 

I wonder  where  they  are  going?” 
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“I  think.1'  said  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, dryly — “I  think  that  this  is  one  of 
those  cases  of  which  I just  spoke  to  you. 
I judge  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  party  that  they  are  about  to  ascend, 
as  they  call  it  here,  to  a higher  state." 

“That  is  impossible  !"  said  Colonel  Sin- 
gelsby.  ‘‘That  man  is  a poor  wretched 
creature  whom  I have  helped  with  charity 
again  and  again,  it  cannot  be  that  he  is  to 
go  to  a higher  state,  for  lie  is  not  fit  for 
it.  If  he  is  to  be  taken  anywhere,  it  must 
be  to  punishment." 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
said  nothing,  he  had  seen  such  cases  too 
often  during  his  sojourn  to  be  deceived. 

The  little  party  had  now  come  close  to 
the  two,  and  Colonel  Singelsby  stepped 
forward  with  all  his  old-time  frank  kind- 
ness of  manner.  “ Why,  Sandy,"  said  he, 
“I  did  not  know  that  you  also  had  come 
here." 

“Yes,  sir,"  said  Sandy;  “I  died  the 
same  night  you  did.*1 

“Dear  me!"  said  the  colonel,  “that  is 
very  singular,  very  singular  indeed! 
Where  are  you  going  now,  Sandy  ?" 

“I  don't  know,’1  said  Sandy;  “these 
gentlemen  here  are  taking  me  somewhere, 
I don’t  know  where.  This  is  my  wife,’* 
said  he.  “ Don't  you  remember  her.  sir  V' 

“Oh  yes,"  said  the  colonel,  with  his 
most  pleasant  air,  “I  remember  her  very 
well,  but  of  course  I am  not  so  much  sur- 
prised to  see  her  here  as  I am  to  see  you. 
But  have  you  no  idea  where  you  are  go- 
ing?" he  continued. 

“ No,1'  said  Sandy;  “but  perhaps  these 
gentlemen  can  tell  you."  And  he  look- 
ed inquiringly  at  his  escort,  who  stood 
calmly  listening  to  what  was  said. 

So  far,  the  Parable , as  I had  read  it , 
progressed  onward-  with  some  coherence 
and  concatenation,  a coherence  and  con- 
catenation drawing  perhaps  more  dis- 
jointed as  it  advanced . Now  it  began 
to  be  broken  with  inter jectory  sentences , 
and  just  here  was  one,  the  tenor  of  which 
I could  not  altogether  understand , but 
have  since  comprehended  more  or  less 
clearly.  I cannot  give  its  exact  words , 
but  only  its  general  form. 

“ O wretched  man ."  it  said.  “ how  pit- 
iful are  thy  rain  efforts  and  strivings 
to  keep  back  by  thine  o ivn  strength  that 
fiery  flood  of  hell  which  grows  and  in- 
creases to  overwhelm  thy  soul!  If  the 
inflowing  of  good  which  Jehovah  vouch- 


safes is  infinite,  only  less  infinite  is  the 
outflowing  of  that  which  thou  callest  evil 
and  wickedness.  How.  then , ca)ist  thou 
hope  to  stand  against  it  and  to  conquer  l 
How  canst  thou  hope  to  keep  back  that 
raging  torrent  of  fire  and  of  flame  with 
the  crumbling  unbaked  bricks  of  thins 
own  soul's  making  ! Poor  fool ! Thou 
mayst  endeavor,  thou  mayst  strive,  thou 
mayst  build  thy  wall  of  defence  higher 
and  higher , fearing  God,  and  living  a life 
of  virtue,  but  by-aud-by  thou  wilt  reach 
the  end,  and  then  wilt  find  thou  canst 
build  no  higher!  Then  how  vain  shall 
have  been  thy  life  of  resistance ! First 
that  flood  shall  trickle  over  the  edge  of 
thy  defence  ; then  it  shall  run  a stream 
tlte  breadth  of  a man's  hand:  then  it 
shall  gush  forth  a torrent ; then,  bursting 
over  and  through  and  around , it  shall 
sweep  away  all  that  thou  hast  so  labori- 
ously built  up,  and  shall  rush . howling, 
roaring,  raging, and  burning  through  thy 
soul  with  ten  thousand  times  the  fury 
and  violence  that  it  would  have  done  if 
thou  hadst  not  striven  to  keep  it  back,  if 
thou hadst  not  resisted  and : fought  against 
it.  For  bear  this  in  mind : Christ  said 
he  came  not  to  call  the  good  to  repentance , 
but  the  evil,  and  if  thou  art  full  of  thine 
own.  how  then  canst  thou  hope  to  receive 
of  a God  that  asketh  not  for  sacrifice , 
but  for  love 

Hence  again  the  story  resumed. 

Colonel  Singelsby  had  not  before  no- 
ticed the  two  men  who  were  with  Sandy, 
now  lie  observed  them  more  closely.  They 
were  tall,  middle-aged  men,  with  serious, 
placid,  unemotional  faces.  Each  carried 
a long*  white  staff,  the  end  of  which  rested 
upon  the  ground.  There  was  about  them 
something  somehow  different  from  any- 
thing Colonel  Singelsby  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. They  were  most  quiet,  courteous 
men,  but  there  was  that  in  their  personal 
appearance  that  was  singularly  unplea- 
sant to  Colonel  Singelsby.  Why,  he 
could  not  tell,  for  they  were  evidently 
gentlemen,  and,  from  their  bearing,  men 
of  influence.  He  turned  to  Sandy  again. 

“How  has  it  been  with  you  since  you 
have  been  here?"  said  he. 

“It  lias  been  very  hard  with  me,11  said 
Sandy,  patiently;  “very  hard  indeed; 
but  I hope  and  believe  now  that  the  worst 
is  over,  and  that  by-and-by  I shall  be 
happy,  and  not  have  any  more  trouble." 

“I  trust  so,  indeed,11  said  the  colonel; 
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“bat  do  not  hope  for  too  much,  Sandy. 
Even  the  best  men  coming  to  this  world 
are  not  likely  to  be  rid  of  their  troubles 
at  once,  and  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  that 
you,  after  your  ill-spent  life,  should  find 
your  lot  easier  than  theirs/’ 

“I  know,  sir,”  said  Sandy,  “and  I am 
very  sorry.” 

There  was  a meek  acceptance  of  the 
coloners  dictum  that  grated  somehow  un- 
pleasantly upon  the  colonel's  ears.  He 
would  rather  that  Sandy  had  made  some 
protest  against  that  dictum.  He  ap- 
proached half  a step  and  looked  more 
keenly  at  the  other,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  he  saw  that  some  great,  some  radical, 
some  tremendous  change  had  happened. 
The  man  before  him  was  no  doubt  Sandy 
Graff,  but  all  that  was  low  browed,  evil, 
foul,  was  gone,  as  though  it  had  been 
washed  away,  and  in  its  place  was  a 
translucent,  patient  meekness,  almost 
like — There  was  something  so  terribly 
vital  in  that  change  that  Colonel  Singels- 
by  shuddered  before  it.  He  looked  and 
looked,  and  then  he  passed  the  back  of 
his  hand  across  his  eyes.  “All  this  is 
very  unreal,”  said  he,  turning  to  his 
friend  the  minister.  “ It  is  like  a dream. 
I begin  to  feel  as  though  nothing  was  real. 
Surely  it  is  not  possible  that  magic  changes 
can  go  on,  and  yet  I cannot  understand 
all  these  things  in  the  least.” 

For  answer,  the  reverend  gentleman 
shrugged  his  shoulders  almost  sourly. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  Colonel  Singelsby, 
turning  abruptly  upon  Sandy’s  escort, 
“let  me  ask  you  is  this  a certain  man 
whom  I used  to  know  as  Sandy  Graff/1 

One  of  the  men  nodded  his  head. 

“And  will  you  tell  me,”  said  he,  “an- 
other thing?  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
where  you  are  taking  him?  " 

“We  are  about  to  take  him,”  said  the 
man,  looking  steadily  at  the  colonel  as  he 
answered — “we  are  about  to  take  him 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  First  Kingdom/’ 

At  the  answer  Colonel  Singelsby  actu- 
ally fell  back  a pace  in  his  amazement. 
It  was  almost  as  though  a blow  had  fallen 
upon  him.  “The  outskirts  of  the  First 
Kingdom/’  said  he.  “Did  I understand 
you?  The  outskirts  of  the  First  King- 
dom? Surely  there  is  some  mistake  here! 
It  is  not  possible  that  this  man,  who  died 
only  yesterday,  filthy  and  polluted  with 
iniquity,  stinking  in  the  nostrils  of  God 
with  ten  thousand  indulged  and  grati- 
fied lusts— it  is  not  possible  that  you 


intend  taking  him  to  that  land,  passing 
by  me,  who  all  my  life  have  lived  to  my 
best  endeavors  in  love  to  God  and  my 
neighbor?" 

It  was  the  voice  of  his  minister  that 
broke  the  answer.  “Yes,  they  do,”  said 
he,  sharply;  “ that  is  just  what  they  do 
mean.  They  do  mean  to  hike  him,  and 
they  do  mean  to  leave  us,  for  such  is  the 
law  in  this  dreadful  place.  We,  the  chil- 
dren of  light,  are  nothing,  and  they,  the 
fuel  of  hell,  are  everything.  Have  I not 
been  telling  you  so/' 

Colonel  Singelsby  had  almost  forgotten 
the  presence  of  his  acquaintance.  He  felt 
very  angry  at  his  interference,  and  some- 
how he  could  no  longer  govern  his  anger 
as  he  used  to  do.  He  turned  upon  him 
and  fixed  him  with  a frown,  and  then  he 
observed  for  the  first  time  that  a little 
crowd  had  begun  gathering,  and  now 
stood  looking  on.  some  curious  and  un- 
smiling, some  grinning.  The  colonel 
drew  himself  to  his  height,  and  looked 
haughtily  about  him.  They  who  grinned 
began  laughing.  And  now,  at  last,  it  was 
come  Colonel  Singelsby 's  turn  to  feel  as 
Sandy  Graff  had  felt — as  though  all  that 
-was  happening  to  him  was  happening  in 
some  hideous  nightmare  dream.  As  in  a 
dream,  the  balancing  weights  of  reason- 
ing and  morality  began  to  melt  before 
the  heat  of  that  which  burned  within;  as 
in  a dream,  the  uncurbed  inner  motives 
began  to  strive  furiously.  Then  a sudden 
fierce  anger,  quite  like  the  savage  irra- 
tional anger  of  an  ugly  dream,  flamed  up 
quickly  and  fiercely.  He  opened  his  lips 
as  though  to  vent  his  rage,  but  for  an  in- 
stant his  tottering  reason  regained  a mo- 
mentary poise.  Checking  himself  with 
an  effort  ten  thousand  times  greater  than 
that  he  would  have  used  in  his  former 
state  and  in  the  world,  he  bowed  his  head 
upon  his  breast  and  stood  for  a little  while 
with  fingers  interlocked,  clinching  his 
trembling  hands  together.  So  he  stood 
for  a while,  brooding,  until  at  last  Sandy 
and  his  escort  made  a motion  as  if  to  pass 
by.  Then  he  spoke  again. 

“Stop  a bit!”  said  he,  looking  up  — 
“stop  a bit!”  His  voice  was  hoarse  and 
constrained,  and  he  looked  neither  to  t He 
right  nor  to  the  left,  but  straight  at  that 
one  of  the  men  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
before.  “ Sir,”  said  lie,  and  then  clearing 
his  husky  voice — “sir,”  again,  “I  have 
learned  a lesson — the  greatest  lesson  of 
my  life!  I have  looked  into  my  heart, 
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and  I have  seen— I have  seen  myself— God 
help  me,  gentlemen! — I — maybe  I am  no 
better  than  this  man.” 

The  crowd,  which  had  been  increasing, 
as  crowds  do,  began  to  jeer  at  the  words, 
for,  like  most  crowds,  it  was  of  a nether 
sort,  and  enjoyed  the  unusual  sight  of  the 
gentleman  and  the  aristocrat  abasing  and 
humiliating  himself  before  the  reformed 
drunkard. 

At  the  sound  of  that  ugly  jeering  laugh 
Colonel  Singelsby  quivered  as  though  un- 
der the  cut  of  a lancet,  but  he  never  re- 
moved his  eyes  from  the  man  to  whom  he 
spoke.  For  a moment  or  two  he  bit  his 
nether  lip  in  his  effort  for  self-control,  and 
then  repeated,  in  a louder  and  perhaps 
harsher  voice,  “I  am  no  better  than  this 
man  !”  He  paused  fora  moment,  and  the 
crowd  ceased  its  jeering  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say.  44 1 ask  only  this/’  he  said, 
“that  you  will  take  me  where  you  are 
taking  him,  and  that  I may  enjoy  such 
happiness  as  he  is  about  to  enjoy/’ 

Instantly  a great  roar  of  laughter  went 
up  from  the  crowd,  which  had  now  gath- 
ered to  some  twenty  or  thirty  souls.  The 
man  to  whom  Colonel  Singelsby  had  spo- 
ken shook  his  head  calmly  and  impas- 
sively. 

“It  cannot  be/'  said  he. 

Colonel  Singelsby  turned  white  to  the 
very  lips,  his  eyes  blazed,  and  his  breath 
came  thick  and  heavily.  His  nostrils 
twitched  spasmodically,  but  still,  with  a 
supreme  effort — a struggle  so  terrible  that 
few  men  happily  may  ever  know  it  or  ex- 
perience it — he  once  more  controlled  the 
words  that  sprang  to  his  lips  and  strug- 
gled for  utterance.  He  swallowed  and 
swallowed  convulsively.  “Sir,”  said  he 
at  last,  in  a voice  so  hoarse,  so  horribly 
constrained,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  rend 
him  as  it  forced  utterance — “sir,  surely 
I am  mistaken  in  what  I understand;  it 
is  little  I ask  you,  and  surely  not  unjust. 
Yesterday  this  man  was  a vile  debauched 
drunkard,  surely  that  does  not  make  him 
fitter  for  heaven!  Yesterday  I was  a 
God-fearing,  law-abiding  man,  surely 
that  does  not  make  me  unfit!  I am  not 
unfit,  am  I?” 

“You  are  not  yet  fit  for  heaven/’  an- 
swered the  man,  with  impassive  calmness. 
And  again,  for  the  third  time,  the  crowd 
roared  with  evil  laughter. 

Within  Colonel  Singelsby 's  soul  that 
fiery  flood  was  now  lashing  dreadfully 
close  to  the  summit  of  its  barriers.  His 


face  was  as  livid  as  death,  and  his  hands 
were  clinched  till  the  nails  cut  into  his 
palm.  “ Let  me  understand  for  once  and 
for  all,  for  I confess  I cannot  understand 
all  this.  You  say  he  is  to  go,  and  that  I 
am  not  to  go!  Is  it,  then,  God's  will  and 
God's  justice  that  because  this  man  for 
twenty  years  has  led  a life  of  besotted  sin 
and  indulgence,  and  because  I for  sixty 
years  have  feared  God  and  loved  my 
neighbor,  that  he  is  to  be  chosen  and  I am 
to  be  left?" 

The  man  did  not  reply  in  words,  but 
in  the  steady  look  of  his  unwinking  eyes 
the  other  read  his  answer. 

“Then,”  gasped  Colonel  Singelsby, and 
as  he  spoke  he  shook  his  clinched  and 
trembling  fist  against  the  still,  blue  sky 
overhead — “ then,  if  that  be  God's  justice, 
may  it  be  damned,  for  I want  none  of  it." 

Then  came  the  end,  swiftly,  com- 
pletely. For  the  fourth  time  the  crowd 
laughed,  and  at  the  sound  those  flood- 
gates so  laboriously  built  up  during  a 
lifetime  of  abstinence  were  suddenly 
burst  asunder  and  fell  crashing,  and  a 
burning  flood  of  hell's  own  rage  and  mad- 
ness rushed  roaring  and  thundering  into 
his  depleted,  empty  soul,  flaming,  blaz- 
ing, consuming  like  straws  every  precept 
of  righteousness,  every  fear  of  God,  and 
Colonel  Edward  Singelsby,  the  one-time 
Christian  gentleman,  the  one-time  up- 
right son  of  grace,  the  one-time  man  of 
law  and  God,  was  transformed  instantly 
and  terribly  into — what  ? Was  it  a livid 
devil  from  hell  ? He  cursed  the  jeering 
crowd,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  own  curses 
a blindness  fell  upon  him,  and  he  neither 
knew  what  he  said  nor  what  he  did.  His 
good  old  friend,  who  had  accompanied 
him  so  far  and  until  now  had  stood  by 
him,  suddenly  turned,  and  maybe  fearing 
lest  some  thunder -bolt  of  vengeance 
should  fall  upon  them  from  heaven  and 
consume  them  all,  he  elbowed  himself  out 
of  the  crowd  and  hurried  away.  As  for 
the  wretched  madman,  in  his  raging  fury, 
it  was  not  the  men  who  had  forbidden 
him  heaven  whom  he  strove  to  rend  and 
tear  limb  from  limb,  but  poor  innocent, 
harmless  Sandy  Graft*.  The  crowd  swayed 
and  jostled  this  way  and  that,  and  as  mad- 
ness begets  madness,  the  curses  that  fell 
from  one  pair  of  lips  found  an  .echo  in 
curses  that  leaped  from  others.  Sandy 
shrunk  back  appalled  before  the  hell  blast 
that  breathed  upon  him,  and  he  felt  liis 
wife  clutch  him  closer.  Only  two  of  those 
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that  were  there  stood  unmoved ; they 
were  the  two  men  who  acted  as  Sandy's 
escort.  As  the  tide  of  madness  seemed  to 
swell  higher,  they  calmly  stepped  forward 
and  crossed  their  staves  before  their 
charge.  There  was  something  in  their 
action  full  of  significance  for  those  wdio 
knew.  Instantly  the  crowd  melted  away 
like  suow  under  a blast  of  fire.  Had 
there  not  been  two  men  present  more 
merciful  than  the  rest,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  terrible  thing  might  not  have  hap- 
pened to  Colonel  Edward  Singolsby  — 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  to  everything 
but  his  own  rage.  These  two  clutched 
him  by  the  arms  and  dragged  him  back. 

44 God,  man!'’  they  cried,  “what  are 
you  doing?  Do  you  not  see  they  are 
angels?1’  — 

They  dragged  him  back  to  a bench  that 
stood  near,  and  there  held  him,  whilst  lie 
still  beat  the  air  with  his  fist  and  cried 
out  hoarse  curses,  and  even  as  they  so 
held  him,  two  other  men  came — two  men 
dark,  silent,  sinister — and  led  him  away. 

Then  the  other  and  his  wife  and  his 
two  escorts  passed  by  and  out  of  the  gate 
of  the  town,  and  away  toward  the  moun- 
tain that  stood  still  and  blue  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

So  far  I read , and  then  I could  bear  to 
read  no  more , but  placed  my  hand,  upo)i 
the  open  page  of  the  book.  “ What  is 
this  dreadful  thing  f ’ I cried.  “ Is , then , 
a man  punished  for  truth  and  justice 
and  virtue  and  righteousness  i Is  it , 
then , true  that  the  evil  are  rewarded , 
and  that  the  good  are  punished  so  dread- 
fully r 

Then  the  man  who  held  the  book  spoke 
again.  “ Take  away  thy  hand  and 
read”  said  he. 

Then  I took  away  my  hand , and  read 
as  he  bade  me,  and  found  these  words: 

44  How  can  God  fill  with  His  own  that 
which  is  already  filled  by  man  i First 
it  must  be  emptied  before  it  may  be  filled 
with  the  true  good  of  righteousness  and 
truth , of  humility  and  love , of  peace 
and  joy.  O thou  foolish  one  who  judgest 
but  from  the  appearance  of  things , 
how  long  trill  it  be  before  thott  const 
understand  that  while  some  may  be  bap- 
tized with  water  to  cleanliness  and  re- 
pentance. others  are  baptized  with  living 
fire  to  everlasting  life , and  that  they 
alone  are  the  children  of  God  V' 

Then  again  I read  these  words : 
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“ Woe  to  thee , thou  who  deniest  the 
laws  of  God  and  man!  Woe  to  thee , 
thou  who  walkest  in  the  darkness  of  the 
shadow  of  sin  and  eml!  But  ten  thou- 
sand times  woe  to  thee , thou  who  pi  lest 
Pelion  of  self-good  upon  Ossa  of  self- 
truth,  not  that  thou  mayst  scale  there- 
from the  gate  of  Heaven,  but  that  thou 
mayst  hide  thyself  beneath  from  the  eye. 
of  the  Living  God ! By-and-by  His  Day 
shall  come!  His  Terrible  Lightning 
shall  flash  from  the  East  to  the  West! 
His  Dreadful  Flarni  ng  Thunder  - bolt 
shall  fall  riving  thy  secret  fastnesses  to 
atoms , and  leaving  thee , poor  worm , wri- 
thing in  the  dazzling  effulgence  of  His 
Light , and  shrivelling  beneath  the  con- 
suming flame  of  His  Loving-kindness  !" 

Then  the  leaf  was  turned , and  there 
before  me  lay  the  answer  to  that  first 
question , “ What  shall  a man  do  that 
he  may  gain  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  /" 
There  stood  the  words,  jrfaiu  and  clear. 
But  I did  not  dare  to  read  them,  but- 
turning,  left  that  place , shutting  the  door 
to  behind  me. 

Never  have  I found  that  door  or  en- 
tered that  room  again , but  by-and-by  I 
know  that  I shall  find  them  both  once 
more , and  shall  then  and  there  read  the 
answer  that  forever  stands  written  in 
that  book,  for  it  still  lies  open  at  the 
very  page . and  he  upon  whose  knees  it 
rests  is  Israfeeh  the  Angel  of  Death. 

But  what  of  the  sequel?  Is  there  a 
sequel?  Are  we,  then,  to  suffer  ourselves 
to  do  evil  for  the  sake  of  shunning  pain 
in  the  other  world?  I trow  not!  He 
who  sets  his  foot  to  climb  must  never 
look  backward  and  downward.  He  who 
suffers  most  must  reach  the  highest. 
There  must  be  another  part  of  the  story 
which  lies  darkly  and  dimly  behind  the 
letter.  One  can  see,  faintly  and  dimly 
but  nevertheless  clearly,  what  the  poor  man 
was  to  enjoy — the  poor  man  who  from 
without  appeared  to  be  so  evil,  and  yet 
within  was  not  really  evil.  One  can  see 
a vision  faint  and  dim  of  a simple  little 
house  cooled  by  the  dewy  shade  of  green 
trees  forever  in  foliage;  one  can  see 
pleasant  meadows  and  gardens  forever 
green,  stretching  away  to  the  banks  of  a 
smooth-flowing  river  in  whose  level  bosom 
rests  a mirrored  image  of  that  which  lies 
beyond  its  further  bank — a great  town 
with  glistering  walls  and  gleaming  spires 
reaching  tower  above  tower  and  height 
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above  height  into  the  blazing  blue,  the 
awful  serenity  of  a heavenly  sky.  One 
can  know  that  toward  that  town  the  poor 
man  who  had  sinned  and  repented  would 
in  the  evenings  gaze  and  wonder  until 
his  soul,  now  ploughed  clean  for  new 
seed,  might  learn  the  laws  that  would 
make  it  indeed  an  inhabitant  of  that 
place.  It  is  a serene  and  beautiful  vision, 
but  not  different  from  that  which  all  may 
see,  and  enjoy  even,  in  part,  in  this 
world. 

But  how  was  it  with  that  other  man 
— with  that  good  man  who  had  never 
sinned  until  his  earthly  body  was  stripped 
away  that  he  might  sin  and  fall  in  the 
spirit— sin  and  fall  to  a depth  so  profound 
that  even  one  furtive  look  into  that  aw- 


ful abysm  makes  the  minds  of  common 
men  to  reel  and  stagger?  When  that 
God-sent  blast  of  fire  should  have  burned 
out  the  selfhood  that  clung  to  the  very 
vitals  of  his  soul,  what  then?  Who  is 
there  that  with  unwinking  eyes  may  gaze 
into  the  effulgent  brilliancy  of  the  perfect 
angelhood?  He  who  sweats  drops  of  salt 
in  his  life’s  inner  struggles  shall,  may- 
be, eat  good  bread  in  the  dew  of  it,  but 
he  who  sweats  drops  of  blood  in  agony 
shall,  when  his  labor  is  done,  sit  him, 
maybe,  at  the  King's  table,  and  feast  upon 
the  Flesh  of  Life  and  the  very  Wine  of 
Truth. 

Was  it  so  with  that  man  who  never 
sinned  until  all  his  hell  was  let  loose  at 
once  upon  him? 


GREAT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES. 


E D IT  E 1)  BY  K 
X— A BAR 

IRON  is  almost  everywhere  in  nature. 

Our  planet  is  bombarded  from  cosmic 
spaces  by  aerolites  of  nearly  pure  iron, 
and  the  spectroscope  finds  it  in  stars  so 
distant  that  the  naked  eye  sees  only 
emptiness  iii  the  abysses  wherein  they 
burn.  It  makes  a twelfth  of  the  crust  of 
our  earth.  Its  particles  are  mingled  in 
the  dust  of  every  country  road,  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  in  the  water  we  drink,  in 
the  food  we  eat.  It  is  the  great  colorist 
of  nature,  and  gives  the  red  to  our  blood. 
While  iron  has  played  so  great  a part  in 
the  story  of  creation,  it  has  had  a still 
more  shining  function  in  the  epic  of  hu- 
manity. 

Iron,  known  to  chemists  by  the  symbol 
Fe,  from  its  Latin  name  ferrum,  is  found 
pure  only  in  the  laboratory — though  na- 
tive iron  nearly  pure  comes  to  us  in  aero- 
lites, is  found  imbedded  in  the  basaltic 
lava  of  Greenland,  and  is  supposed  to  ex- 
ist in  the  interior  of  the  earth  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  take  up  all  the  oxygen  of  our 
air,  should  it  come  to  the  surface,  and 
leave  us  mortals  dead  in  a desert  of  iron 
rust.  The  Gibbs  meteorite,  brought  from 
the  Red  River  to  Yale  College,  weighs 
1G35  pounds,  and  one  discovered  in  South 
America  is  estimated  at  32.000  pounds. 
Berzelius  found  the  chemically  pure  metal 
to  be  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  shiny, 
scaly,  soft,  but  tenacious.  Its  name  iron 
(German,  Eisen)  probably  means  shiny, 
and  is  perhaps  analogous  with  ice  (Ger- 
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man,  Ei$).  Commercially,  it  is  obtained 
from  ores,  mostly  in  association  with 
oxygen  (O)  and  carbon  (C),  as  oxides 
and  carbonates,  conjoined  with  various 
impurities,  which  ores  geologists  find  in 
the  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  primary  or 
metamorpliic  to  those  which  are  even 
now  forming  in  meadows  and  bogs.  The 
United  States  is  richest  and  strongest 
among  nations  in  its  wealth  of  ores. 

In  order  of  richness,  the  first  of  the 
ores  is  magnetite,  or  magnetic  oxide 
(Fe containing  when  pure  seventy- 
two  per  cent,  of  iron.  This  is  found 
mostly  in  the  crystalline  rocks,  where  its 
molecules  have  been  attuned  by  Nature 
responsive  to  the  magnetic  currents,  and 
one  of  its  varieties  is  the  lodestone — itself 
a magnet.  It  gives  always  a black  streak 
when  scratched,  and  is  sometimes  found 
disintegrated  as  a blackish  earth  in  bogs. 
It  was  possibly  the  ore  earliest  used,  and  it 
has  yielded  much  of  the  best  iron  and 
steel  of  commerce.  It  is  mined  abroad 
in  Scandinavia  and  Finland,  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  in  Piedmont  and  Saxony,  and 
on  the  borders  of  Greece  and  Turkey;  it 
forms  here  the  enormous  deposits  of  our 
Adirondack  Mountains,  and  is  found  also 
in  Putnam  County,  New  York;  in  the 
great  Cornwall  mine  at  Lebanon,  Penn- 
sylvania; in  northern  New  Jersey;  in 
the  famous  Cranberry  lode  of  North 
Carolina;  and  in  the  Michigan  mines. 
Franklinite,  found  in  New  Jersey,  is  a 
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of  manufacture.  A wrought-iron  bar  or 
plate  is  always  obtained  from  a puddle 
ball,  an  aggregation  of  grains  of  iron  in 
a pasty,  semi-fused  condition,  interspersed 
with  a greater  or  less  amount  of  cinder 
or  slag.  Under  the  powerful  action  of 
the  rolls  the  grains  are  welded  together 
and  a large  part  of  the  cinder  is  squeezed 
out,  but  enough  remains  interposed  be- 
tween the  iron  granules  to  prevent  them 
from  welding  thoroughly  and  forming  a 
homogeneous  mass.  The  welded  lumps 
elongate  under  the  process  of  rolling,  and 
the  resulting  bar  resembles  a bunch  of 
iron  fibres  or  sinews  with  minute  parti- 
cles of  slag  interspersed  here  and  there. 
Such  iron  varies  in  resistance  according 
to  whether  the  power  is  applied  with  or 
against  the  fibre.  Steel  is  the  result  of  a 
fusing  process.  It  may  be  crucible,  Bes- 
semer, or  open-hearth  steel,  but  in  all 
cases  it  has  been  cast  from  a thoroughly 
melted  and  fluid  state  into  an  ingot  mould, 
where  it  solidifies  and  is  ready  for  subse- 
quent treatment,  such  as  hammering  or 
rolling.  The  slag  being  lighter  than  the 
steel,  it  rises  on  top  of  the  melted  bath, 
and  does  not  mingle  with  the  metal, 
which  remains  clean  and  unobstructed, 
and  after  being  cast  in  the  mould,  cools 
into  a crystalline  homogeneous  mass  in 
which  no  amount  of  rolling  can  develop 
a fibre.  Thus  steel  possesses  a structure 
more  regular  and  compact  than  wrought 
iron.  Its  resistance  to  strains  and  stresses 
is  more  equal  in  all  directions,  and  its 
adaptability  to  structural  use  is  vastly  in- 
creased. Iron  of  a steely  nature,  called 
puddled  steel,  was  formerly  produced  by 
stopping  the  puddling  process  before  the 
complete  elimination  of  carbon,  but  the 
process  is  obsolete. 

Some  metallurgical  chemists  of  to-day 
recognize  a definite  chemical  compound 
known  as  carbide  of  iron  (Fe4C),  never 
found  in  nature,  but  producing  steel  by 
the  saturation  of  metallic  iron  with  this 
metalloid  alloy,  something  as  tin  soaking 
into  iron  produces  tin  plate.  Wrought 
or  malleable  iron  shows  under  the  micro- 
scope a fibrous  structure.  Steel,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  a crystalline  structure, 
its  fracture  having  the  brilliancy  of  sil- 
ver ; in  high-grade  crucible  steel  these 
crystals  can  even  be  seen  by  the  eye  in 
regular  form  and  orderly  arrangement. 
As  the  carbon  percentage  decreases,  the 
crystals  become  exceedingly  minute  and 
finely  diffused,  but  their  grouping  is  still 


evident  under  the  microscope.  No  steel 
is  known  in  nature  except  in  steely  but- 
tons found  sometimes  near  coal  beds, 
where  intense  heat  has  “roasted”  iron 
ore  and  carbon  together.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  a steely  iron  was  the 
form  of  iron  first  known  to  men,  for  the 
shiny  magnetic  ore,  rich  in  metal,  found 
on  the  earth  s surface,  when  reduced  with 
charcoal  fuel,  would  give  a product  con- 
taining some  carbon,  and  most  of  the  an- 
cient iron  found  in  museums  would  be 
called  a mild  steel  by  the  metallurgists 
of  to  day. 

Iron  was  used  before  history  was  writ- 
ten. The  stone  records  of  Egypt  and 
the  brick  books  of  Nineveh  mention  it. 
Genesis  (iv.,  22)  refers  to  Tubal -cain 
as  “an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron,”  and  in  Deuteronomy 
(iii.,  11)  the  bedstead  of  the  giant  Og  was 
“a  bedstead  of  iron.”  The  galleys  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  traded  in  this  metal : 
Chinese  records  ascribed  to  2000  B.C.  re- 
fer to  it;  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  superior 
to  bronze.  The  bronze  age  came  before 
the  iron  age,  because  copper,  found  as  a 
nearly  pure  metal,  easily  fuses,  and  with 
another  soft  metal — tin  or  zinc — alloys 
into  hard  bronze;  while  iron,  found  only 
as  an  ore,  must  have  the  impurities  burnt 
and  hammered  out  by  great  heat  and 
force  before  it  can  be  made  into  a tool. 
The  word  sometimes  translated  “steel” 
in  our  English  Bible  really  means  bronze 
or  brass,  but  steel  was  distinctively 
known  to  the  later  ancients.  Pliny  the 
elder  wrote  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era:  “ Howbeit  as  many  kinds  of  iron  as 
there  be,  none  shall  match  in  goodness 
the  steel  that  comes  from  the  Seres  [Chi- 
nese], for  this  commodity  also,  as  hard 
ware  as  it  is,  they  send  and  sell  with 
their  soft  silks  and  fine  furs.  In  a sec- 
ond degree  of  goodness  is  the  Parthian 
iron.”  Asia  probably  made  more  iron 
and  steel  thirty  centuries  ago  than  it 
does  to-day.  About  the  time  of  the  first 
Olympiad,  776  B.C.,  there  is  authentic  rec- 
ord of  the  use  of  iron  in  Greece,  and  Ly- 
curgus  used  it  for  the  money  of  Sparta. 
Iron  and  steel  weapons  of  war  began  to 
displace  those  of  bronze  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon.  The  Romans  learned 
iron-making  from  the  Greeks  and  the 
Etruscans,  their  mysterious  and  highly 
civilized  neighbors,  and  obtained  iron 
largely  from  Corsica,  where  the  mines 
had  been  worked  from  the  prehistoric  pe- 
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metallurgists  differ — in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  carbonic  oxide  (CO),  a gas  con- 
taining one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  of  ox- 
ygen. Carbonic  oxide  needs  an  extra  atom 
of  oxygen  to  make  carbonic  acid  (C02),  an- 
other gas  which  is  the  final  product  of  the 
combustion  of  carbon.  But  in  the  midst  of 
unburnt  charcoal,  itself  afire  for  oxygen, 
it  cannot  get  this  oxygen  from  the  air,  or, 
if  it  gets  it.  cannot  keep  it.  The  charcoal 
will  decompose  carbonic  acid  at  the  very 
moment  of  its  formation,  seize  its  newly 
acquired  atom  of  oxygen,  and  reduce  it 
back  to  carbonic  oxide.  But  as  the  fire 
gets  hotter  the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  the 
iron  of  the  ore  becomes  feebler  than  its 
affinity  for  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic 
oxide,  and  when  a certain  temperature  is 
reached  the  oxygen  leaves  the  ore  for  the 
carbonic  oxide,  the  result  being  metallic 
iron  on  one  hand  and  carbonic  acid  on 
the  other.  The  metallic  iron  is  less  fusi- 
ble than  the  oxide,  and  as  its  oxygen  de- 
parts the  metal  partially  solidifies  into 
a spongy  mass,  easily  compacted  by  the 
hammer.  But  if  this  iron  finds  itself  in 
the  presence  of  free  carbon,  or  of  such  im- 
purities as  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phospho- 
rus, it  makes  compounds  so  easily  fusili|b 
that  at  a comparatively  low  temperature 
they  become  a liquid,  which  will  soak 
through  more  solid  materials,  just  as 
water  soaks  through  the  ground,  and 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  It  is 
thus  that  cast  iron,  an  impure  admixture 
of  iron  and  carbon,  is  produced,  either  as 
the  accidental  result  of  imperfect  processes 
or  as  the  purposed  result  of  the  necessary 
evil  of  using  low-grade  ores. 

The  art  of  making  castings  was  so  suc- 
cessfully practised  in  England  that,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  iron-works  of  Sussex  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  had  acquired  a European 
reputation,  especially  for  cannon-found- 
ing. So  great  was  the  devastation  of 
timber  for  charcoal-making  that  it  threat- 
ened to  change  the  whole  face  of  the 
country;  and  it  was  the  cause  of  an  act, 
passed  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  prohibiting 
the  further  extension  of  iron-smelting. 
This  restriction  led  finally  to  great  dis- 
coveries. Simon  Sturtevant,  and  a little 
later  Dud  Dudley,  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  suc- 
cessful in  utilizing  coal  for  iron-making, 
the  latter  having  thought  out  the  device 
of  using  the  fuel  in  the  form  of  coke, 
thus  establishing  one  of  the  great  corner- 


stones of  modern  metallurgy.  The  his- 
tory of  the  struggles  of  this  famous  old 
iron  master  (a  grandson  of  the  great  Lord 
Leicester)  is  recorded  in  a quaint  and  cu- 
rious volume — Dud  Dudleys  Metallum 
Mart  is,  or  Iron  made  with  Pit  cole,  Sea- 
cole , etc.,  etc. 

Though  Dudley  succeeded  in  making 
botli  cast  and  malleable  iron  with  miner- 
al coal,  in  quality  and  quantity  surpass- 
ing liis  rivals,  yet,  strange  to  say,  his  se- 
cret died  with  him;  and  as  late  as  1740 
the  iron  output  of  Great  Britain,  which 
was  then  only  17,430  tons,  was  all  char- 
coal-made. Abraham  Darby,  in  1735, 
and  a Mr.  Ford,  in  1747,  were  both  suc- 
cessful in  illustrating  the  value  of  cok- 
ing coal  (that  is,  distilling  off  its  gaseous 
components)  for  iron-manufacturing,  yet 
it  was  not  till  Henry  Cort  developed  his 
process  for  puddling  the  pig  product  that 
the  full  effect  of  using  pit-coal  and  its 
modifications  was  commercially  estab- 
lished. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  es- 
sential evolution  of  the  modern  blast-fur- 
nace in  its  earlier  form  of  the  fliissofen 
from  the  stiickofen,  thus  enabling  white 
pig  iron  to  be  continuously  made  without 
going  out  of  blast,  and  greatly  cheapen- 
ing the  product,  the  puddling  process  for 
refining  the  crude  pig  and  reducing  it  to 
the  state  of  malleable  or  wrought  iron, 
and  James  Watt's  complete  development 
of  the  steam-engine,  whereby  the  power 
of  the  artificial  blast  was  increased  ten- 
fold, all  occurred  within  a few  years  of 
each  other  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  From  this  time  the  prog- 
ress of  iron  metallurgy  has  been  swift 
and  unbroken.  The  effective  work  of 
the  blast-furnace  was  greatly  enhanced 
in  the  year  1827  by  the  discovery  of  the 
superior  power  of  a hot  over  a cold  blast 
by  Mr.  James  Neilson,  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. This  added  almost  as  much  to  the 
practical  value  of  the  process  as  did  the 
application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the 
blowing  apparatus  forty  years  earlier. 

The  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
modern  blast-furnace,  which  is  only  the 
perfected  form  of  the  stiickofen,  are  that 
the  process  shall  be  continuous,  and  that 
everything  pitched  into  the  throat  shall 
come  out  as  liquid  or  gas.  To  accom- 
plish this  with  uniform  success,  the  fuel 
and  the  iron  ore  in  the  furnace  charge 
must  be  mixed  with  a flux,  which  acts  as 
a purgati  ve  agent.  The  principle  of  flux- 
ing is  not  that  it  helps  the  liquefaction  of 
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iron,  as  some  metallurgists  have  thought, 
but  that  it  gathers  together  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  ore,  and  converts  them  into  a 
glass  which  easily  fuses  and  runs  down 
with  the  molten  metal,  thus  preventing 
the  formation  of  any  infusible  substance 
which  would  choke  the  furnace.  All 
the  needs  of  a flux  are  united  in  lime. 
It  is  a powerful  base;  it  is  very  abundant 
and  cheap;  it  is  found  in  the  form  of 
limestone  in  the  near  vicinity  of  coal  and 
clay  iron-stone;  and  its  glass  melts  more 
easily  than  iron,  and  being  lighter,  floats 
on  the  top  and  is  easily  tapped  off.  It  is 
as  caustic  lime  or  oxide,  and  not  as  lime- 
stone or  the  carbonate  of  lime,  that  the 
union  with  the  silica  is  accomplished, 
which  causes  the  fluxing.  Therefore  be 
fore  lime  can  achieve  its  work  of  purifi- 
cation it  must  be  “burned”  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  driven  off.  This  is  usually 
done  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  it- 
self by  the  heat  rising  from  below.  Cer- 
tain ores,  black  band  and  other  carbonates, 
must  in  like  manner  be  roasted.  The  oxi- 
dation drives  off  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
ore,  and  leaves  it  in  the  condition  of  black 
or  magnetic  oxide,  free  from  water, highly 
porous,  and  easily  permeable  by  the  gases 
of  the  furnace,  which  are  the  active  re- 
ducing agents.  Again,  before  coal  can  do 
effective  work  in  the  blast-furnace  it  must 
be  coked,  that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  a 
distillation  of  the  combustible  gases,  as 
in  gas-works,  and  the  fuel  thus  be  freed 
from  part  of  its  sulphur.  Sulphur  is  one 
of  the  two  great  foes  to  the  constitution 
of  good  iron  or  steel,  phosphorus  being 
the  other. 

Let  us  now  examine  carefully  the 
construction  and  operation  of  those  won- 
derful fire- laboratories  which  we  call 
blast-furnaces,  and  try  to  make  clear 
the  salient  principles  of  one  of  the  most 
complex  chemical  processes  in  the  man- 
ufacturing arts.  They  vary  from  50  to 
90  feet  or  more  in  height.  In  the  United 
States,  where  there  is  a vast  supply  of 
high-grade  ores,  to  a degree  surpassing 
the  mining  resources  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, the  height  rarely  exceeds  80  feet, 
with  a maximum  diameter  of  23  feet. 
The  internal  shape  of  the  blast-furnace 
follows  the  general  type  of  two  trun- 
cated cones  united  at  the  widest  parts, 
the  maximum  diameter  being  about  one- 
third  the  way  up.  The  angle  of  juncture 
is  rounded  off,  so  that  the  whole  is  in 
form  not  unlike  an  inverted  soda-water 


bottle,  with  most  of  the  neck  and  conical 
bottom  cut  off.  The  topmost  section  is 
known  as  the  throat— very  properly,  for 
it  swallows  the  charge.  That  portion  ex- 
tending downward  from  the  throat  to  the 
largest  diameter  is  called  the  stack.  The 


rttr 


diagram  of  a modern  blast-furnace. 


lower  portion,  of  narrowing  diameter,  is 
known  as  the  boshes.  The  lowest  section, 
cylindrical  in  shape,  is  the  hearth  or  cru- 
cible. In  the  brick  walls  of  this  portion 
are  built  hollow  cones  of  metal,  from  two- 
to  ten  in  number,  called  tuyeres , which 
receive  the  nozzles  of  the  air-pipcs.  In 
that  part  of  the  hearth  below  the  tuyeres 
the  molten  metal  accumulates,  with  its  ac- 
companying floating  mass  of  slag  or  cin- 
der, before  it  is  tapped  off.  Around  it 
is  a strong  cast  or  wrought  iron  crucible 
jacket,  kept  cool  by  a water  spray.  Tow- 
ard the  front  is  the  dam-plate , at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  a channel,  known  as  the 
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tapping  - hole,  taps  the  metal  from  (he 
crucible.  Over  a notch  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  crucible  jacket  flows  the 
discharge  of  slag.  Flues  ami  openings 
in  the  body  of  the  masonry  are  provided 
for  the  free  escape  of  gases  and  steam. 
The  charging  platform  on  the  top  of 
the  furnace  is  supported  on  hollow  cast- 
iron  columns,  which  also  serve  to  car- 
ry the  combustible  gases.  These,  which 
would  otherwise  escape,  can  be  made 
economically  valuable  as  fuel  for  heating 
the  blast  of  the  blowing-machines,  and 
for  the  calcination  of  the  materials  of  the 
charge,  when  this  operation  is  effected 
outside  of  the  blast-furnace.  There  are 
several  devices  for  preventing  the  waste 
of  gases  at  the  throat,  and  diverting  them 
into  the  conducting  pipes,  the  best  being 
known  as  the  cup  and  cone,  or  hopper 
and  bell,  the  cone  or  bell  being  raised  or 
lowered  at  will. 

While  the  above  description  follows 
the  general  type,  the  dimensions  and  con- 
structions of  blast  furnaces  vary  greatly, 
ranging  from  50  to  90  feet  in  height, 
from  six  to  25  feet  in  maximum  diameter, 
and  from  500  to  40,000  cubic  feet  in 
capacity.  These  differences  are  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  the  ore  most 
available  for  use  in  the  district.  The 
first  crude  apparatus  for  the  production 
of  the  blast  was  almost  identical  with  a 
blacksmith’s  bellows.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  tromp 
was  introduced,  working  by  a suction  of 
air  into  a stream  of  water  falling  from  a 
tank  through  an  orifice  close  to  the  sur- 
face. When  Watt  perfected  the  steam- 
engine,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a more  perfect  apparatus  became 
available,  greatly  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  a furnace. 

The  blast-furnace  swallows  and  digests 
iron  ore  in  a manner  closely  parallel  to 
the  work  done  by  the  human  organs.  The 
food  is  prepared  before  it  passes  down  the 
throat;  it  is  fully  digested  by  the  process 
of  intense  heat ; waste  matter  is  separated, 
and  functions  of  excretion  go  on  in  a 
similar  fashion;  and  the  great  fire  tower 
breathes  through  the  tuyeres  analogous 
to  the  human  lungs,  using  the  oxygen 
and  expelling  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Let  us  now  look  inside  at  the  flame  and 
fury  of  the  process,  to  trace  the  operation 
as  far  as  possible.  As  the  “charge  ” sinks 
lower  and  lower  in  the  throat,  the  lime- 
stone, at  dull  red  heat,  begins  to  lose  its 


carbonic  acid.  With  a full  red  heat,  about 
1500°  F.,  the  iron  oxide  becomes  spongy 
iron,  similar  in  texture  and  softness  to 
the  loop  which  comes  from  a bloomary  fur- 
nace, and  the  limestone  has  changed  to 
quick-1  ime.  At  this  stage  the  special  work 
of  the  modern  blast-furnace  begins.  The 
charge  is  now  well  down,  and  the  mole- 
cules of  iron  begin  to  get  into  evil  com- 
pany. They  unite  with  the  phosphorus, 
which  comes  from  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  animal  remains  inherent  in  the  ore; 
and  so,  too,  they  greedily  pick  up  thg  sul- 
phur separated  from  the  pyrites  of  the 
coal,  the  carbon  from  the  fuel,  and  the 
silicon  from  the  silica  of  the  ore.  As 
the  charge  further  descends  through  the 
boshes  into  the  narrower  part  of  the 
furnace,  the  ratio  of  these  impurities  in- 
creases, forming  iron  compounds.  But 
such  compounds  are  far  more  fusible 
than  iron,  and  have  power  to  melt  the 
pure  metal  in  their  fiery  maw.  As  the 
mouths  of  the  tuyeres  are  reached  the 
metal  is  at  white  heat,  the  concentrated 
heat  results  in  fusion  of  the  iron  and  its 
compounds  as  well  as  the  impurities  of 
the  ore,  for  the  quick  lime  has  been  hard 
at  work,  and  has  united  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  silica,  the  alumina,  and  oilier 
earthy  oxides,  and  even  the  sulphur  if  the 
furnace  is  working  sufficiently  hot.  This 
union  induces  glassy  compounds,  and 
when  complete  fusion  is  reached  their 
lower  specific  gravity  causes  them  to  float 
on  the  top  of  the  iron  as  fluid  cinder. 
This  excrement  runs  off,  and  the  melted 
metal  is  tapped  into  large  sand  troughs, 
and  thence  flows  over  into  smaller 
moulds.  When  the  metal  cools,  the 
larger  masses  are  called  “sows,”  and  the 
smaller  “pigs.”  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
iron  product  is  contaminated  with  sul- 
phur, carbon,  and  phosphorus,  in  greater 
or  less  degree  as  the  original  ores  used 
were  of  low  or  high  grade,  the  sulphur 
being  derived  mainly  from  the  fuel,  the 
phosphorus  from  the  ore,  and  the  carbon 
from  both.  Some  of  the  silicon,  too,  lin- 
gers obstinately  in  spite  of  the  action  of 
the  quick-lime. 

The  great  bulk  of  iron  now  manufac- 
tured is  reduced  from  the  ore  by  the 
blast-furnace  process,  with  pig  iron  as  the 
first  stage.  Nevertheless,  even  today, 
in  regions  where  ore  of  great  purity  and 
richness  is  found,  the  bloomary  process 
with  charcoal  fuel  is  still  in  use.  The 
product  is  too  small  and  too  costly,  though* 
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into  little  waves,  becomes  more  or  less 
oxidized  by  the  air,  and  when  the  opera- 
tion proceeds  far  enough,  it  is  tapped  off 
into  a shallow  trough  of  sand  about  three 
inches  deep,  and  is  known  as  fine  or  plate 
iron.  This  method  is  still  sometimes 
found  of  value  as  a preliminary  to  pud- 
dling. The  bloomary  is  only  useful  for 
crude  iron,  reduced  by  charcoal  from 
ricli  ores  free  from  phosphorus.  Metal 
alloyed  only  with  carbon  melts  more 
slowly  than  the  impure  pigs;  and  as  it 
trickles  drop  by  drop  from  the  upper 
hearth  the  carbon  is  rapidly  oxidized  by 
the  blast,  and  there  remains  a bloom 
nearly  pure,  which  only  needs  to  lie 
squeezed  or  hammered  to  make  good 
malleable  iron.  This  furnace  is  also  still 
used  for  reworking  steel  and  iron  scrap. 
From  the  old  refinery  Bessemer  probably 
obtained  his  crude  suggestions  of  making 
iron  and  steel  through  the  energy  of  an 
air-blast  in  burning  out  the  impurities  of 
pig  metal.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Henry 
Oort’s  puddling  process  found  its  func- 
tion, and  became  such  an  important  stage 
in  iron-making. 

The  puddling  furnace  belongs  to  the 
4 4 reverberatory  ” class.  Such  a furnace 
consists  of  two  main  features,  the  fire- 
place and  the  laboratory  part,  the  fuel 
being  separated  from  the  material  to  be 
heated  by  means  of  a fire  bridge . a wall  of 
refractory  brick,  with  orifices  to  redirect 
air  into  the  furnace.  The  flames  pass 
over  this  bridge  and  reverberate  into  the 
laboratory,  where  they  act  on  the  charge. 
A llue  connects  the  chimney  with  the  lab- 
oratory, carries  off  the  unconsumed  gases, 
and  serves  also  for  the  production  of 
draught.  By  the  damper  in  the  flue,  in 
connection  with  the  thickness  of  the  layer 
of  fuel  burnt  in  the  fireplace,  the  flame 
may  be  made  oxidizing,  neutral,  or  re- 
ducing, at  the  will  of  the  puddler.  Cort 
originally  used  a sand  bottom,  but  in  1818 
iron  was  substituted.  This  bottom  is 
now  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  fur- 
nace cinder  or  of  malleable  scrap,  which 
lias  been  highly  oxidized,  and  so  becomes 
refractory.  The  iiroplace  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  health  or  laboratory, 
sometimes  nearly  double  the  size,  and  the 
draught  is  a natural  one  derived  from  a 
high  chimney.  The  hearth,  either  rec- 
tangular or  oval,  is  bound  by  cast-iron 
plates  lined  with  tire-brick.  The  side  cast- 
ings are  sometimes  hollow,  as  also  the 
brick  ends  or  bridges,  to  allow  the  circu- 
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lation  of  air.  There  are  recesses  in  the 
sides  to  hold  the  “fettling”  material, 
which  is  generally  rich  iron  ore,  or  some- 
times roasted  cinder. 

The  primary  stage  in  puddling  is  fusing 
the  charge,  which  consists  of  broken  white 
or  mottled  pig.  The  molten  metal  is 
thoroughly  stirred  or  “ rabbled  ” to  make 
it  uniform  and  secure  the  incorporation 
of  the  “ fettle.”  The  temperature  is  now 
raised,  and  carbonic  oxide  is  released, 
causing  a violent  boiling  of  the  mass  and 
a burning  on  the  surface  with  a blue 
tlame.  The  rabbling  proceeds  with  great- 
er energy,  being  effected  by  a long  iron 
instrument  with  a hoe  shaped  blade  forti- 
fied with  refractory  cement,  till  finally  the 
fierce  ebullition  ceases  and  the  blue  flame 
expires.  Bright  grains  of  iron  now  ap- 
pear in  the  fluid  mass,  for  the  metal  is 
“coming  to  nature.”  As  these  particles 
multiply,  the  puddler  begins  balling  the 
pasty  iron,  first  reducing  the  temperature 
by  turning  off  the  damper.  The  iron  is 
thus  gradually  collected  and  consolidated 
into  lumps  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds 
each,  and  they  are  ready  for  the  hammer 
or  squeezer.  As  Bessemer  received  his 
first  suggestion  from  the  old  finery,  so 
probably  Siemens  conceived  his  first  no- 
tion of  the  “open-hearth”  steel  method 
from  the  puddling  furnace. 

The  philosophy  of  puddling  may  be 
explained  as  follows:  Pure  iron,  itself  al- 
most infusible,  is  easily  melted  in  a bath 
of  its  own  fusible  compounds,  such  as 
silicides,  carbides,  phosphides,  etc.,  pig 
iron  being  such  an  alloy.  As  the  carbon 
and  silicon  in  the  early  stages  of  puddling 
become  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  fet- 
tling material,  the  solvent  of  the  bath  is 
diminished,  and  the  iron  tends  to  solidify 
in  small  particles.  But  each  granule  is 
enveloped  in  fusible  slag  containing  sul- 
phide or  phosphide,  less  than  enough  to 
effect  solution,  but  not  sufficiently  adhe- 
rent to  resist  oxidation.  The  puddler,  by 
his  violent  rabbling,  washes  this  film  into 
the  cinder,  precisely  as  greasy  dirt  is  wash- 
ed from  soiled  linen  into  soapy  water  by 
the  pounding  and  rubbing  of  the  laun- 
dress. The  action  of  hammering,  squeez- 
ing, and  rolling  removes  adhering  parti- 
cles of  the  cinder  in  the  last  stage  of 
production,  similarly  to  the  wringing  of 
clothes. 

No  operation  in  iron -making  means 
such  severe  and  protracted  labor,  and  it 
may  be  said  scarcely  any  demands  more 
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good  malleable  iron,  easily  transformed 
into  the  higher  grades  of  steel,  and  serv- 
ing a thousand  important  purposes 
where  metal  needs  to  be  forged  or  drawn 
and  great  tensile  strength  is  needed. 

The  importance  of  machine  tools  in 
finishing  the  series  of  processes  by  which 
iron  and  steel  are  wrought  into  the  con- 
dition which  makes  them  available  for 
their  multitude  of  uses  can  scarcely  be 
overstated.  By  this  is  not  meant  an 
operation  in  shaping  the  metal  for  a spe- 
cial service,  as,  for  example,  a steamer 
shaft  or  a steel  rail.  The  steam-hammer 
and  the  rolling-train  are  essential  in  per- 
fecting the  work  of  manufacturing  the 
raw  material.  However  far  the  puddling 
furnace  may  carry  the  metal,  it  is  the  tre- 
mendous beating  which  it  receives  from 
the  power-hammer  and  the  crushing  hug 
that  squeezes  the  molecules  together  in 
the  embrace  of  the  rolls  that  release  the 
product  from  many  of  its  last  traces  of 
lurking  impurities,  and  help  to  make  the 
structure  dense  and  homogeneous.  Be- 
fore James  Nasmyth's  great  invention  of 
the  steam-hammer,  trip  or  tilt  and  helve 
hammers  had  been  the  forging  tools. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the 
Hercules — a ponderous  mass  of  iron  at- 
! tached  to  a vertical  guide-rod,  original - 
i ly  lifted  by  a gang  of  men  with  ropes, 
but  afterwards  by  water  and  steam  pow- 
er. As  the  demand  for  wrought  iron  in- 
creased, the  necessity  of  more  rapid  and 
powerful  hammer  strokes  was  felt,  and 
uniform-acting  power-hammers  were  de- 
vised. The  helve-hammer  and  the  trip- 
hammer are  essentially  the  same— that  is 
to  say,  each  consists  of  a heavy  head  at- 
tached to  a beam  mounted  on  gudgeons, 
which  is  lifted  at  regular  intervals  by  a 
cam  carried  by  a revolving  shaft.  The 
difference  between  them  is  the  relative 
position  of  that  portion  of  the  beam  at 
which  the  power  is  applied,  one  giving 
heavy,  the  other  lighter  but  more  rapid 
blows,  both,  however,  invariable  in  the 
weight  and  time  of  the  stroke.  Na- 
smyth's invention  of  the  steam-hammer  in 
Is  12  was  a revelation  of  new  possibilities 
in  mechanical  engineering.  Though  some 
improvements  were  made,  it  is  essentially 
the  same  as  at  the  beginning.  This  pon- 
derous tool  was  suggested  to  Nasmyth  by 
his  observation  of  the  operation  of  a spile- 
driver  at  Plymouth  dorks.  It  strikes  the 
heaviest  and  the  lightest  blows  with  equal 
facility,  and  at  the  will  of  the  foreman, 


who  lias  but  to  speak  to  the  engineer  who 
is  a part  of  the  living  apparatus  of  the 
work,  for  each  hammer  has  its  own  en- 
gine. It  is  said  that  the  late  German 
Emperor  William  once,  when  visiting  the 
Krupp  works  at  Essen,  laid  his  jewelled 
watch  on  the  anvil  under  the  stroke  of  a. 
50- -ton  hammer.  The  blow  was  stopped 
just  as  it  grazed  the  crystal  without  crack- 
ing the  glass.  The  operation  of  this  ti- 
tanic tool  depends  on  the  device  of  at- 
taching the  hammer  head  to  the  lower 
end  of  a piston-rod  working  in  an  invert- 
ed steam-cylinder.  The  power  to  pro- 
duce Die  massive  forgings  in  iron  ami 
steel  demanded  by  the  modern  mechan- 
ical arts  is  largely  dependent  on  the  Na- 
smyth hammer  in  some  of  its  forms.  The 
various  adaptations  of  the  upright  ham- 
mer are  divided  into  two  classes— that  in 
which  the  steam  is  applied  above  the  pis- 
ton to  augment  the  weight  of  the  blow, 
and  that  in  which  the  piston  and  the  pis 
ton-rod  are  rigid  with  the  frame  and  the 
cylinder  is  made  movable,  its  weight  be- 
ing thus  added  to  the  impact  of  Die  stroke. 
There  is  scarcely  an  important  iron  or 
steel  workshop  in  the  world  which  does  not 
use  these  great  tools.  The  largest  hammer, 
that  at  the  South  Bethlehem  Iron -Works, 
in  Pennsylvania,  strikes  a blow  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  tons.  Among 
the  important  modifications  of  the  steam- 
hammer  to  suit  special  needs,  one  for 
forging  armor-plate  may  be  cited,  work- 
ing with  horizontal  strokes  by  the  im- 
pact of  two  hammer  heads  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  plate. 

The  rolling  train  is  of  equal  importance 
with  the  power-hammer,  alike  in  finish- 
ing the  original  product  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  manufacturing  them  into  their  ulti- 
mate forms.  After  a bloom  or  ingot  has 
been  heated  to  the  proper  temperature  it 
is  passed  through  cast-iron  grooved  rolls, 
of  the  same  diameter  and  made  to  revolve 
at  the  same  speed,  but  geared  to  rotate  in 
opposite  directions,  so  that  the  opposed 
faces  of  the  rolls  that  meet  the  metal  run 
in  the  same  direction.  Shaped  by  the 
grooves,  it  now  becomes  finished  bar  or 
rail.  The  grooves  through  which  the  ob- 
ject passes  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
plane,  circular,  and  corrugated,  to  suit  the 
purpose  intended.  The  first  roll  trains 
used  were  “two  high,”  having  only  two 
rolls,  one  over  the  other.  These  worked 
continuously  in  the  same  direction,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  return  the  piece 
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is  sometimes,  however,  finished  cold,  as  it 
is  found  that  the  increased  compression 
gives  steel  and  iron  much  greater  stiff- 
ness and  elasticity.  For  this  purpose  a 
different  rolling-train  is  found  necessary. 

The  progress  of  iron  metallurgy  in  the 
American  colonies  was  of  course  some- 
what behind  that  of  the  mother  country, 
but  the  Englishmen  in  the  New  World 
began  promptly  to  display  that  ambition 
and  ingenuity  which  now  enable  their 
descendants  to  lead  the  van  of  the  world. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Swank,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Steel  and  Iron  Association,  in  his 
exhaustive  work,  Iron  in  All  Ages , has 
given  a very  interesting  review  of  the 
growth  of  the  most  important  manufac- 
turing industries  in  this  country.  The 
first  iron -works  were  erected  at  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  in  1645,  and  up  to  1731 
New  England  could  only  boast  of  nine- 
teen bloomaries  and  six  casting-furnaces. 
The  other  colonies  which  made  iron  were 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  but  the  sum 
total  was  limited  to  fifteen  furnaces  and 
thirty  bloomaries.  The  Catalan  forge  was 
used  mostly  for  making  malleable  iron, 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  a fur- 
nace closely  following  the  earliest  model 
of  the  blast-furnace,  the  stiickofen,  was 
also  operated  here  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  was  also 
the  fact  as  to  the  old  finery,  the  precur- 
sor of  puddling.  For  a long  time  the 
needs  of  the  iron  trade  were  for  the  small 
rods  and  bars  necessary  in  the  production 
of  nails,  wire,  and  articles  of  household 
hardware,  or  for  castings.  In  1731  the 
first  rolling  and  “slitting”  mill  operated 
in  America  was  erected  in  Massachusetts 
Bay.  With  a two- high  train  the  iron 
bloom  was  lengthened  into  a bar,  and 
then  in  the  slitting-machine  this  bar  was 
cut  into  longitudinal  sections  by  means 
of  rotary  cutters,  consisting  of  steel  disks. 
This  was  the  method  of  manufacturing 
rods,  which  entered  into  so  many  of  the 
merchantable  products  of  the  period.  In 
1750  an  net.  of  Parliament  which  forbade 
the  erection  of  rolling  and  slitting  mills 
in  the  colonies  was  put  in  force,  and 
though  bar  and  pig  iron  continued  to  be 
manufactured,  there  was  but  little  prog- 
ress made  in  the  i non  industry  till  after 
the  Revolution.  During  the  latter  period, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  there  was  very 
little  advance  in  scientific  iron-making, 
but  the  demand  for  cannon,  anchors, 


chains,  and  similar  material  kept  the  iron 
mills  busy  on  the  old  lines.  Eli  Whit- 
ney, in  1798,  erected  at  Whitneyville,  Con- 
necticut, the  first  fire-arms  works  in  the 
United  States,  and  among  other  great  im- 
provements invented  the  system  of  inter- 
changeable parts,  which,  as  applied  to  so 
many  important  products,  has  been  of 
enormous  value  in  cheapening  their  cost 
and  increasing  their  usefulness. 

The  introduction  of  regular  puddling- 
furnaces  and  of  improved  rolling-mills 
with  corrugated  grooves  occurred  in  1816, 
and  from  this  time  the  advance  of  the  iron- 
manufacturing interest  was  rapid,  prog- 
ress keeping  equal  pace  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  changed  methods  in  England.  But 
the  great  stimulus,  which  made  itself  felt 
in  every  part  of  this  multifarious  industry, 
was  the  successful  utilization  of  both  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal  in  iron-smelt- 
ing, which  was  finally  effected  between 
1830  and  1840.  Mr.  David  Thomas,  of  Cat- 
asauqua,  Pennsylvania,  was  the  promoter 
of  this  great  change  of  base  (charcoal  had 
been  used  at  an  earlier  period),  and  it 
made  Pennsylvania  the  most  important 
iron-manufacturing  State  in  the  Union,  a 
glory  which  she  has  ever  since  retained. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  success 
of  Thomas  with  raw  anthracite,  coke  was 
successfully  applied  in  the  Lonaconing 
furnace  in  Alleghany  County,  Maryland, 
though  its  value  had  long  before  been 
theoretically  admitted.  The  rapidity  with 
which  coke  has  made  its  way  as  fuel  for 
the  blast-furnace  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  pig-metal  yield  of  the 
country  is  derived  from  this  source. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  follow  the 
details  of  development  in  America,  for 
they  are  in  no  special  way  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  Old  World,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  American  ingenuity  in 
these  latter  days  has  displayed  its  power 
and  versatility  in  perfecting  or  inventing 
apparatus  and  improving  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  manufacturing  plants. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  what  may  be 
called  par  excellence  “the  age  of  steel. " 
and  its  story,  with  the  statistics  of  iron 
and  steel  production,  must  be  told  in  a 
following  article.  Both  in  iron  and  steel 
the  great  strength  of  the  United  States 
has  been  in  the  line  of  developing  pro- 
duction to  its  full  possibilities,  rather 
than  in  discovering  great  fundamental 
processes. 
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of  Naples,  unlocked  a wave,  and  drew  out 
a small  Vieuna  coffee  pot. 

“Are  we  going  to  have  coffee?  Jolly  !" 
said  tlie  boy. 

His  mother  made  the  coffee;  then  she 
took  from  the  same  concealed  cupboard, 
which  had  been  drilled  in  the  solid  stone 
of  the  wall,  a little  glass  jug  shaped  like 
a lachrymal  from  the  catacombs,  which 
contained  cream  ; sugar  in  a bowl;  cakes, 
and  a box  of  marrons  glaces.  Maso  gave 
a Hi!  of  delight  as  each  dainty  appeared, 
and  made  his  dog  sit  on  his  hind  legs. 
“ I say,  mother,  what  were  they  all  laugh- 
ing about  at  dinner?  Something  you 
said?" 

“ They  always  laugh ; they  appear  never 
to  have  heard  a joke  before.  That  about 
the  bishops,  now,  that  is  as  old  as  the 
hills."  Leaning  back  in  her  easy-chair 
before  the  fire,  with  Maso  established  at 
her  feet,  enjoying  his  cake  and  coffee,  she 
gave  a long  yawn.  “Oh,  what  a stupid 
life!" 

Maso  was  well  accustomed  to  this  ex- 
clamation. But  when  he  had  his  mother 
to  himself,  and  when  the  room  was  so 
bright  and  so  full  of  fragrant  aromas,  he 
saw  no  reason  to  echo  it.  “ Well,  I think 
it’s  just  gay!"  he  answered.  “ Mr.  Tiber, 
beg!"  Mr.  Tiber  begged,  and  received  a 
morsel  of  cake. 

Mrs.  Roscoe,  after  drinking  her  coffee, 
had  taken  up  a new  novel.  “Perhaps 
you  had  better  study  a little,"  she  sug- 
gested. 

Maso  made  a grimace.  But  as  the  coffee 
was  gone  and  the  cakes  were  eaten,  he 
complied;  that  is,  he  complied  after  he 
had  made  Mr.  Tiber  go  through  his  tricks. 
This  took  time;  for  Mr.  Tiber,  having 
swallowed  a good  deal  of  cake  himself, 
was  lazy.  At  last,  after  he  had  been  per- 
suaded to  show  to  the  world  the  excellent 
education  he  had  received,  his  master 
decided  to  go  on  with  his  own,  and  went 
to  get  his  books,  which  were  on  the  shelf 
at  the  other  end  of  the  long  room.  It 
pleased  him  to  make  this  little  journey 
on  his  heels,  with  his  toes  sharply  up- 
turned in  the  air — a feat  which  required 
much  balancing. 

“That  is  the  way  you  run  down  the 
heels  of  your  shoes  so,"  his  mother  re- 
marked, glancing  at  his  contortions. 

“It  doesn't  hurt  them  much  on  the 
carpet ,"  replied  the  boy. 

“Mercy!  You  don't  go  staggering 
through  the  streets  in  that  way,  do  you?" 


“Only  back  streets." 

He  was  now  returning  in  the  same  ob- 
structed manner,  carrying  his  books.  He 
placed  them  upon  the  table  where  the 
lamp  was  standing;  then  he  lifted  Mr. 
Tiber  to  the  top  of  the  same  table  and 
made  him  lie  down ; next,  seating  himself, 
he  opened  a battered  school-book,  a United 
States  History,  and,  after  looking  at  the 
pictures  for  a while,  he  began  at  last  to 
repeat  two  dates  to  himself  in  a singsong: 
whisper.  Maso  was  passing  through  the 
period  when  a boy  can  be  very  plain, 
even  hideous,  in  appearance,  without  any 
perception  of  the  fact  in  the  minds  of  his 
relatives,  who  see  in  him  the  little  toddler 
still,  or  else  the  future  man;  other  per- 
sons, however,  are  apt  to  see  a creature 
all  hands  and  feet,  with  a big  uncertain 
mouth  and  an  omnipresent  awkwardness. 
Maso,  in  addition  to  this,  was  short  and 
ill  developed,  with  inexpressive  eyes  and 
many  large  freckles.  His  features  were 
not  well  cut;  his  complexion  was  pale; 
his  straight  hair  was  of  a reddish  hue. 
None  of  the  mothers  beauties  were  re- 
peated in  the  child.  Such  as  he  was, 
however,  she  loved  him,  and  he  repaid 
her  love  by  a deep  adoration ; to  him,  be- 
sides being  “mother,"  she  wras  the  most 
beautiful  being  in  the  whole  world,  and 
also  the  cleverest. 

While  he  was  vaguely  murmuring  his 
dates,  and  rocking  himself  backw  ards  and 
forwards  in  time  w’ith  the  murmur,  there 
came  a tap  at  the  door.  It  was  Miss  Spring. 
“I  have  looked  in  to  bid  you  good-by,’* 
she  said,  entering.  “ I am  going  to  Mu- 
nich to-morrow." 

“ Isn’t  that  sudden  ?"  said  Mrs.  Roscoe. 
“ The  torn  chair  is  the  most  comfortable. 
Have  a marron  ?" 

“Thank  you;  I seldom  eat  sweets. 
No,  it  is  not  sudden.” 

“Shall  I make  you  a cup  of  coffee?’’ 

“Thank  you;  I don't  take  coffee." 

Mrs.  Roscoe  pushed  a footstool  across, 
the  rug. 

“Thank  you;  I never  need  footstools.'’ 

“ Superior  to  all  the  delights  of  woman- 
kind !" 

Miss  Spring  came  out  of  her  abstrac- 
tion and  laughed.  “Not  superior;  only 
bilious,  and  long-legged."  Then  her  face 
grew  grave  again.  “Do  you  consider 
Pisa  an  attractive  place  for  a permanent 
residence?’’  she  inquired,  fixing  her  eyes, 
upon  her  hostess,  who,  having  offered  all 
the  hospitable  attentions  in  her  power* 
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talk  them/7  answered  Violet,  laughing. 
“Curates  always  want  to  explain  some- 
thing they  said  the  day  before.  As  to  the 
calling  and  the  tea,  what  would  you  do?” 

“I  should  be  consistent,”  responded 
Miss  Spring,  with  dignity.  “I  should 
call.  And  I should  be  happy  to  see  them 
here  in  return.” 

“Well,  you’d  be  safe,”  said  Violet. 
“Shelley,  Byron,  Trelawny,  all  together, 
would  never  dare  to  flirt  with  Roberta 
Spring!”  She  could  say  this  without 
malice,  for  her  visitor  was  undeniably  a 
handsome  woman. 

Miss  Spring,  meanwhile,  had  risen;  go- 
ing to  the  table,  she  put  on  her  glasses 
and  bent  over  Maso’s  book.  “History?” 

“ Yes,  ’m.  I haven’t  got  very  far  yet,” 
Maso  answered. 

“ Reader.  Copy  - book.  Geography. 
Spelling-book.  Arithmetic,”  said  Miss 
Spring,  turning  the  books  over  one  by 
one.  “The  Arithmetic  appears  to  be  the 
cleanest.” 

“Disuse,”  said  Mrs.  Roscoe,  from  her 
easy-chair.  “ As  I am  Maso’s  teacher, 
and  as  I hate  arithmetic,  we  have  never 
gone  very  far.  I don’t  know  what  we 
shall  do  when  we  get  to  fractions !” 

“ And  what  is  your  dog  doing  on  the 
table,  may  I ask?”  inquired  the  visitor, 
surveying  Mr.  Tiber  coldly. 

“Oh,  he  helps  lots.  I couldn’t  study 
at  all  without  him,”  explained  Maso,  with 
eagerness. 

“Well !”  said  Miss  Spring.  She  never 
could  comprehend  what  she  called  “all 
this  dog  business  ” of  the  Roscoes.  And 
their  dog  language  (they  had  one)  routed 
her  completely. 

“ Why  did  you  name  him  Mr.  Tiber?” 
pursued  the  visitor,  in  her  grave  voice. 

“We  didn’t;  he  was  already  named,” 
explained  Mrs.  Roscoe.  “We  bought 
him  of  an  old  lady  in  Rome,  who  had 
three;  she  had  named  them  after  Italian 
rivers:  Mr.  Arno,  Mr.  Tiber,  and  Miss 
Dora  Ripaira.” 

“Miss  Dora  Ripaira — well!”  said  Miss 
Spring.  Then  she  turned  to  subjects 
more  within  her  comprehension.  “It  is 
a pity  I am  going  away,  Maso,  for  I could 
have  taught  you  arithmetic;  I like  to 
teach  arithmetic.” 

Maso  made  no  answer  save  an  imbecile 
grin.  His  mother  gesticulated  at  him 
behind  Miss  Spring's  back.  Then  he 
muttered.  “ Thank  you,  ’m,”  hoping  fer- 
vently that  the  Munich  plan  was  secure. 
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“I  shall  get  a tutor  for  Maso  before 
long,”  remarked  Mrs.  Roscoe,  as  Miss 
Spring  came  back  to  the  tire.  “Later, 
my  idea  is  to  have  him  go  to  Oxford.” 

Miss  Spring  looked  as  though  she  were 
uttering,  mentally,  another  “well!”  The 
lack  of  agreement  in  the  various  state- 
ments of  her  pretty  little  countrywoman 
always  puzzled  her;  she  could  understand 
crime  better  than  inconsistency. 

“Shall  you  stay  long  in  Munich?”  Vio- 
let inquired. 

“ That  depends.”  Miss  Spring  had  not 
seated  herself.  “Would  you  mind  com- 
ing to  my  room  for  a few  minutes  ?”  she 
added. 

“There's  no  fire;  I shall  freeze  to 
death!”  thought  Violet.  “If  you  like,” 
she  answered  aloud.  And  together  they 
ascended  to  the  upper  story,  where,  at  the 
top  of  two  unexpected  steps,  was  Miss- 
Spring’s  door.  A trunk,  locked  and 
strapped,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  floor; 
an  open  travel  ling-bag,  placed  on  a chair, 
gaped  for  the  toilet  articles,  which  were- 
ranged  on  the  table  together,  so  that  no- 
thing should  be  forgotten  at  the  early 
morning  start — a cheap  hair-brush  and 
stout  comb,  an  unadorned  wooden  box 
containing  hair-pins  and  a scissors,  a par- 
ticularly hideous  travelling  pin-cushion. 
Violet  Roscoe  gazed  at  these  articles, 
fascinated  by  their  ugliness;  she  herself" 
possessed  a long  row  of  vials  and  brushes, 
boxes  and  mirrors,  of  silver,  crystal,  and 
ivory,  and  believed  that  she  could  not 
live  without  them. 

“I  thought  I would  not  go  into  the 
subject  before  Maso,”  began  Miss  Spring, 
as  she  closed  her  door.  “Such  explana- 
tions sometimes  unsettle  ahoy:  his  may 
not  be  a mind  to  which  inquiry  is  neces- 
sary. My  visit  to  Munich  has  an  object. 

I am  going  to  study  music.” 

“Music?”  repeated  Mrs.  Roscoe,  sur- 
prised. “I  didn’t  know  you  cared  for 
it.” 

“But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  I 
care,  doesn’t  it?  One  cannot  tell  until 
one  has  tried.  This  is  the  case:  I am  now 
thirty  seven  years  of  age.  I have  given  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  astronomy  and 
to  mathematics;  I am  an  evolutionist,  a 
realist,  a member  of  the  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research ; Herbert  Spencer’s  works 
always  travel  with  me.  These  studies 
have  been  extremely  interesting.  And 
yet  I find  that  I am  not  fully  satisfied, 

Mrs. Roscoe.  And  it  has  been  a disappoint- 
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ment.  I determined,  therefore,  to  try  some 
of  those  intellectual  influences  which  do 
not  appeal  solely  to  reason.  They  ap- 
pear to  give  pleasure  to  large  numbers 
of  mankind,  so  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  them.  What  that  is  I resolved 
to  find  out.  I began  with  sculpture. 
Then  painting.  But  they  have  given  me 
no  pleasure  whatever.  Music  is  third 
on  the  list.  So  now  I am  going  to  try 
that.” 

Mrs.  Roscoe  gave  a spring  and  seated 
herself  on  the  bed,  with  her  feet  under 
her,  Turkish  fashion ; the  floor  was  really 
too  cold.  “No  use  trying  music  unless 
you  like  it,”  she  said. 

“I  have  never  dial  iked  it.  My  atti- 
tude will  be  that  of  an  impartial  investi- 
gator,” explained  Miss  Spring.  “ I have, 
of  course,  no  expectation  of  becoming  a 
performer;  but  I shall  study  the  theory 
of  harmony,  the  science  of  musical  com- 
position, its  structure—” 

“Structure?  Stuff!  You’ve  got  to 
feel  it,”  said  Violet. 

“Very  well.  I am  perfectly  willing 
to  feel ; that  is,  in  fact,  what  I wish.  Let 
them  make  me  feel.  If  it  is  an  affair  of 
the  emotions,  let  them  rouse  my  emo- 
tions,” answered  Roberta. 

“If  you  would  swallow  a marron  oc- 
casionally, and  drink  a cup  of  good  coffee 
with  cream;  if  you  would  have  some 
ivory  brushes  and  crystal  scent-bottles, 
instead  of  those  hideous  objects,”  said  Vi- 
olet, glancing  towards  the  table;  “ if  you 
would  get  some  pretty  dresses  once  in 
a while — I think  satisfaction  would  be 
nearer.” 

Miss  Spring  looked  up  quickly.  You 
think  I have  been  too  ascetic?  Is  that 
what  you  mean?” 

“Oh,  I never  mean  anything,”  an- 
swered Violet,  hugging  herself  to  keep 
down  a shiver. 

“I  knew  I should  get  a new  idea  out 
of  you,  Mrs.  Roscoe.  I always  do,”  said 
Roberta,  frankly.  “And  this  time  it  is 
an  important  one;  it  is  a side  light 
which  I had  not  thought  of  myself  at  all. 

I shall  go  to  Munich  to-morrow.  But 
I will  add  this:  if  music  is  not  a suc- 
cess, perhaps  I may  some  time  try  your 
plan.” 

“Plan?  Horrible!  I haven’t  any,” 
said  Violet,  escaping  towards  the  door. 

“It's  an  unconscious  one:  it  is,  possi- 
bly, instinctive  truth,”  said  Miss  Spring, 
as  she  shook  hands  with  her  departing 


guest.  “And  instinctive  truth  is  the 
most  valuable.” 

Violet  ran  back  to  her  own  warm  quar- 
ters. “ You  don't  mean  to  say,  Maso, 
that  you’ve  stopped  studying  already?'’ 
she  said,  as  she  entered  and  seated  her- 
self before  her  fire  again,  with  a sigh  of 
content.  “Nice  lessons  you'll  have  for 
me  to-morrow.” 

“They’re  all  O.  K,”  responded  the  boy. 
He  had  his  paint-box  before  him,  and  was 
painting  the  Indians  in  his  History. 

k*  Well,  go  to  bed,  then.” 

“Yes, ’m.” 

At  half  past  ten,  happening  to  turn  her 
head  while  she  cut  open  the  pages  of  her 
novel,  she  saw  that  he  was  still  there. 
“ Maso,  do  you  hear  me?  Go  to  bed.” 

“ Yes,  ’m.”  He  painted  faster,  making 
hideous  grimaces  with  his  protruded  lips, 
which  unconsciously  followed  the  strokes 
of  his  brush  up  and  down.  The  picture 
finished  at  last,  he  rose.  “Mr.  Tiber, 
pirn.” 

At  eleven,  Mrs.  Roscoe  finished  her 
novel  and  threw  it  down.  “ Women  who 
write  don’t  know  much  about  love-af- 
fairs,’’ was  her  reflection.  “And  those 
of  us  who  have  love-affairs  don't  write!” 
She  rose.  “Maso,  you  here  still?  I 
thought  you  went  to  bed  an  hour  ago!” 

“Well,  I did  begin.  I put  my  shoes 
outside.”  He  extended  his  shoeless  feet 
in  proof.  “ Then  I just  came  back  for  a 
minute.” 

His  mother  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
“ That  same  old  fairy-book!  Who  would 
suppose  you  were  twelve  years  old?” 

“ Thirteen,”  said  Maso,  coloring. 

“So  you  are.  But  only  two  weeks 
ago.  Never  mind;  you’ll  be  a tall  man 
yet  — a great  big  thing  striding  about, 
whom  I shall  not  care  half  so  much  for 
as  I do  for  my  little  boy.”  She  kissed 
him.  “ All  your  father's  family  are  tall, 
and  you  look  just  like  them.” 

Maso  nestled  closer  as  she  stood  beside 
him.  “How  did  father  look?  I don’t 
remember  him  much.” 

Much?  You  don’t  remember  him  at 
all;  he  died  when  you  were  six  months 
old — a little  teenty  baby.” 

“I  sav,  mother,  how  long  have  we 
been  over  here?” 

“I  came  abroad  when  you  were  not 
quite  two.” 

“ Aren’t  we  ever  going  back  ?” 

“If  you  could  once  see  CoesviHe!”  was 
Mrs.  Roscoe’s  emphatic  reply. 
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II. 

“Hist,  Maso!  Take  ibis  in  to  your 
lady  mother,”  said  Giulio.  “I  made  it 
myself,  so  it’s  good.”  Giulio,  one  of  the 
dining-room  waiters  at  Casa  Corti,  was 
devoted  to  the  Roscoes.  Though  he  was 
master  of  a mysterious  French  polyglot, 
he  used  at  present  his  own  tongue,  for 
Maso  spoke  Italian  as  readily  as  he  did, 
and  in  much  the  same  fashion. 

Maso  took  the  cup,  and  Giulio  disap- 
peared. As  the  boy  was  carrying  the 
broth  carefully  towards  his  mother’s  door, 
Madame  Corti  passed  him.  She  paused. 

“Ah,  Master  Roscoe,  I am  relieved  to 
learn  that  your  mother  is  better.  Will 
you  tell  her,  with  my  compliments,  that  I 
advise  her  to  go  at  once  to  the  Bagni  to 
make  her  recovery?  She  ought  to  go  to- 
morrow. That  is  the  air  required  for 
convalescence.” 

Maso  repeated  this  to  his  mother: 
“‘That  is  the  air  required  for  convales- 
cence,’ she  said.” 

“And  ‘this  is  the  room  required  for 
spring  tourists,’  she  meant.  Did  she 
name  a day — the  angel  ?” 

“Well,  she  did  say  to-morrow,”  Maso 
admitted. 

“Old  cat!  She  is  dying  to  turn  me 
out;  she  is  so  dreadfully  afraid  that  the 
word  fever  will  hurt  her  house.  All  the 
servants  are  sworn  to  call  it  rheuma- 
tism.” 

“See  here,  mother,  Giulio  sent  you 
this.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  of  their  messes.” 

“But  he  made  it  himself,  so  it’s  good.” 
He  knelt  down  beside  her  sofa,  holding 
up  the  cup  coaxingly. 

“Beef  tea.”  said  Mrs.  Roscoe,  drawing 
down  her  upper  lip.  But  she  took  a lit- 
tle to  please  him. 

“Just  a little  more.” 

She  took  more. 

“A  little  teentjf  more.” 

“You  scamp!  You  think  it’s  great  fun 
to  give  directions,  don't  you?'’ 

Maso,  who  had  put  the  emptied  cup 
back  on  the  table,  gave  a leap  of  glee  be- 
cause* she  had  taken  so  much. 

“ Don't  walk  on  your  hands,”  said  his 
mother,  in  alarm.  “It  makes  me  too 
nervous.'’ 

It  was  the  12th  of  April,  and  she  had 
been  ill  two  weeks.  An  attack  of  bron- 
chitis had  prostrated  her  suddenly,  and 
the  bronchitis  had  been  followed  by  an 
intermittent  fever,  which  left  her  weak. 


“I  say,  mother,  let's  go,”  said  Maso, 
“It’s  so  nice  at  the  Bagni — all  trees  and 
everything.  Miss  Anderson  ’ll  come  and 
pack.” 

“ If  we  do  go  to  the  Bagni  we  cannot 
stay  at  the  hotel,”  said  Mrs.  Roscoe, 
gloomily.  “This  year  we  shall  have  to 
find  some  cheaper  place.  I have  been 
counting  upon  money  from  home  that 
hasn’t  come.” 

“But  it  will  come,”  said  Maso,  with 
confidence. 

“Have  you  much  acquaintance  with 
Reuben  John?” 

He  had  no  very  clear  idea  as  to  the 
identity  of  Reuben  John,  save  that  he 
was  some  sort  of  a dreadful  relative  in 
America. 

“Well,  the  Bagni's  nice,”  he  answer- 
ed, “no  matter  where  we  stay.  And  I 
know  Miss  Anderson  ’ll  come  and  pack.” 

“You  mustn’t  say  a word  to  her  about 
it.  I have  got  to  write  a note,  as  it  is, 
and  ask  her  to  wait  for  her  money  until 
winter.  Dr.  Prior  too.” 

“Well,  they'll  do  it;  they’ll  do  it  in  a 
minute,  and  be  glad  to,”  said  Maso,  still 
confident. 

“I  am  sure  I don’t  know  why,”  com- 
mented his  mother,  turning  her  head 
upon  the  pillow  fretfully. 

“Why,  mother,  they’ll  do  it  because 
it’s  you.  They  think  everything  of  you; 
everybody  does,”  said  the  boy,  adoringly. 

Violet  Roscoe  laughed.  It  took  but 
little  to  cheer  her.  “ If  you  don't  brush 
your  hair  more  carefully  they  won’t 
think  much  of  you ,”  she  answered,  set- 
ting his  collar  straight. 

There  wTas  a knock  at  the  door.  “Let- 
ters,” said  Maso,  returning.  He  brought 
her  a large  envelope,  adorned  with  Italian 
superlatives  of  honor  and  closed  with  a 
red  seal.  “Always  so  civil,”  murmured 
Mrs.  Roscoe,  examining  the  decorated  ad- 
dress with  a pleased  smile.  Her  letters 
came  to  a Pisan  bank;  the  bankers  re- 
enclosed them  in  this  elaborate  way,  ami 
sent  them  to  her  by  their  own  gilt-but- 
toned messenger.  There  was  only  one 
letter  to-day.  She  opened  it,  read  the 
first  page,  turned  the  leaf,  and  then  in 
her  weakness  she  began  to  sob.  Maso  in 
great  distress  knelt  beside  her;  he  put  his 
arm  round  her  neck,  and  laid  his  cheek 
to  hers;  he  did  everything  he  could  think 
of  to  comfort  her.  Mr.  Tiber,  who  had 
been  lying  at  her  feet,  walked  up  her 
back  and  gave  an  affectionate  lick  to  her 
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“ Mayn't  I see  how  much  it  is?” 

44  No;  don’t  bother/' 

She  had  eaten  nothing’.  44  Mother, 
won’t  you  plea.se  take  that  money,  even 
if  it's  little,  and  go  straight  oil*  north 
somewhere?  To  Aix-les-Bains.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?  Aix- 
les-Bains?  What  do  you  know  of  Aix- 
les-Bains?” 

44  Well,  I've  heard  about  it.  Say,  mo- 
ther, do  go.  And  Mr.  Tiber  and  me'll 
stay  here.  We'll  have  lots  of  fun,"  added 
the  boy,  bravely. 

“Is  that  all  you  care  about  me?"  de- 
manded his  mother.  Then  seeing  his  face 
change,  “Come  here,  you  silly  child, ’’she 
said.  She  made  him  sit  down  on  the  rug 
beside  her  sofa.  “ We  must  sink  or  swim 
together,  Maso  (dear  me ! we’re  not  much 
in  the  swim  now) ; we  can’t  go  anywhere, 
either  of  us;  we  can  only  just  manage 
to  live  as  we're  living  now.  And  there 
won't  be  any  more  money  until  Novem- 
ber.” She  stroked  his  hair  caressingly. 
His  new  fear  made  him  notice  how  thin 
her  wrist  had  grown. 


III. 


“You  will  mail  these  three  letters  im- 
mediately/’ said  Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  Ital- 
ian, to  the  hotel  porter. 

44 Si,  signore,”  answered  the  man,  with 
the  national  sunny  smile,  although  Wa- 
terhouse’s final  gratuity  had  been  but  a 
franc. 

“Now,  Tommaso,  I must  be  off;  long 
drive.  Sorry  it  has  happened  so.  Crazy 
idea  her  coming  at  all,  as  she  has  enjoyed 
bad  health  for  years,  poor  old  thing ! She 
may  be  dead  at  this  moment,  and  prob- 
ably, in  fact,  she  is  dead  ; but  I shall  have 
to  go,  all  the  same,  in  spite  of  the  great 
expense;  she  ought  to  have  thought  of 
that.  I have  explained  everything  to 
your  mother  in  that  letter;  the  money  is 
at  her  own  bank  in  Pisa,  and  I have  sent 
her  the  receipt.  You  have  fifty  francs 
with  you?” 

44  Yes,  sir." 

“Fifty  francs — that  is  ten  dollars. 
More  than  enough,  much  more;  he  care- 
ful of  it,  Tommaso.  You  will  hear  from 
your  mother  in  two  days,  or  sooner,  if 
she  telegraphs;  in  the  mean  while  you 
will  stav  quietly  where  you  are.” 

“Yes:,  sir.” 

Mr.  Waterhouse  shook  hands  with  his 
pupil,  and  stepping  into  the  waiting  car- 
riage, was  driven  away. 
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Benjamin  F.  Waterhouse,  as  he  signed 
himself  (of  course  the  full  name  was  Ben- 
jamin Franklin),  was  an  American  who 
had  lived  in  Europe  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  always  expecting  to  go  home 
“next  summer.”  He  was  very  tall,  with 
a face  that  resembled  a damaged  portrait 
of  Emerson,  and  lie  had  been  engaged  for 
many  years  in  writing  a great  work,  a 
Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which 
was  to  supersede  all  other  Lives.  As  his 
purse  was  a light  one,  he  occasionally 
took  pupils,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that 
he  had  taken  Maso,  or,  as  he  called  him 
(giving  him  all  the  syllables  of  the  Italian 
Thomas),  Tommaso.  Only  three  weeks, 
however,  of  his  tutorship  had  passed  when 
lie  had  received  a letter  announcing  that 
his  sister,  his  only  remaining  relative,  de- 
spairing of  his  return,  was  coming  abroad 
to  see  him,  in  spite  of  her  age  and  infirmi- 
ties: she  was  the  44  poor  old  thing”  of  her 
dry  brother's  description,  and  the  voyage 
apparently  had  been  too  great  an  exer- 
tion, for  she  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  physician  in  attend- 
ance had  telegraphed  to  Waterhouse  to 
come  immediately. 

The  history  of  the  tutorship  was  as  fol- 
lows : Money  had  come  from  America 
after  all.  Mrs.  Roscoe  (as  everybody 
called  her)  had  been  trying  for  some 
time,  so  she  told  Maso,  “ to  circumvent 
Reuben  John,/  and  sell  a piece  of  land 
which  she  owned  in  Indiana.  Now,  un- 
expectedly, a purchaser  had  turned  up. 
While  she  was  relating  this  it  seemed  to 
her  that  her  little  hoy  changed  into  a 
young  man  before  her  eyes.  “You've 
just  got  to  take  that  money,  mother,  and 
go  straight  up  to  Aix-les-Bains,”  said 
Maso,  planting  himself  before  her.  “I 
sha'n't  go  a single  step;  I ain’t  sick,  and 
you  are;  it's  cheaper  for  me  to  stay  here. 
There  isn’t  money  enough  to  take  us  both, 
for  I want  you  to  stay  up  there  ever  so 
long;  four  whole  months.” 

This  was  the  first  of  many  discussions, 
or  rather  of  astonished  exclamations  from 
thejnother,  met  by  a stubborn  and  at  last 
a silent  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  boy. 
For  of  late  he  had  scarcely  slept,  he  had 
been  so  anxious;  he  had  discovered  that 
the  people  in  the  house,  with  the  usual 
Italian  dread  of  a cough,  believed  that 
“the  beautiful  little  American/’  as  they 
called  his  mother,  was  doomed.  Mother 
and  son  had  never  been  separated;  the 
mother  shed  tears  over  the  idea  of  a sep- 
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aration  now;  and  then  a few  more  be- 
cause Maso  did  not  “care."  “It  doesn't 
seem  to  be  anything  to  you”  she  declared, 
reproachfully. 

But  Maso,  grim -faced  and  wretched, 
held  firm. 

In  this  dead-lock  Mrs.  Roscoe  at  last 
had  the  inspiration  of  asking  Benjamin 
Waterhouse,  who  was  spending  the  sum- 
mer at  the  Bagni,  and  whom  she  knew  to 
be  a frugal  man,  to  take  charge  of  Maso 
during  her  absence.  Maso,  who  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  fought 
the  idea  of  a tutor  with  all  his  strength, 
now  yielded  without  a word.  And  then 
the  mother,  unwillingly  and  in  a tlood  of 
tears,  departed.  She  went  by  slow  stages 
to  Aix-les-Bains ; even  her  first  letter, 
however,  much  more  the  later  ones,  ex- 
haled from  each  line  her  pleasure  in  the 
cooler  air  and  in  her  returning  health. 
She  sent  to  Maso,  after  a while,  a colored 
photograph  of  herself,  taken  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Bourget.  and  the  picture  was  to 
the  lonely  boy  the  most  precious  thing 
he  had  ever  possessed ; for  it  showed  that 
the  alarming  languor  had  gone;  she  was 
no  longer  thin  and  wan.  He  carried  the 
photograph  with  him,  and  when  he  was 
alone  lie  took  it  out.  For  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  deepest  pangs  of  homesick- 
ness. He  was  homesick  for  his  mother, 
for  his  mother's  room  (the  only  home  he 
had  ever  known),  with  all  its  attractions 
and  indulgences. 

Now  Maso  was  left  alone,  not  only 
school  less  but  tutorless.  When  the  car- 
riage bearing  the  biographer  of  Colum- 
bus had  disappeared  down  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Lucca,  the  boy  went  back  to  the 
porter,  who,  wearing  his  stiff  official  cap 
adorned  with  the  name  of  the  hotel,  stood 
airing  his  corpulent  person  in  the  door- 
way. “Say,  Gregorio,  I'll  take  those  let- 
ters to  the  post-office  if  you  like;  I'm  go- 
ing right  by  there." 

Gregorio  liked  Maso;  all  Italian  ser- 
vants liked  the  boy  and  his  clever  dog. 
In  addition,  the  sunshine  was  hot,  and 
Gregorio  was  not  fond  of  pedestrian  exer- 
cise; so  he  gave  the  letters  to  Maso  will- 
ingly enough.  Maso  went  briskly  to  the 
post-office.  Here  lie  put  two  of  the  let- 
ters into  the  box.  but  the  third,  which 
bore  bis  mother's  address,  remained  hid- 
den under  his  jacket.  Returning  to  t lie 
hotel,  he  went  up  to  his  room,  placed  this 
letter  in  his  trunk,  and  locked  the  trunk 
carefully;  then,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ti- 


ber, be  went  off  for  a walk.  His  thoughts 
ran  something  as  follows:  “ ’Tanv  rate, 
mother  sha'n't  know;  that's  settled;  I 
ain't  going  to  let  her  come  back  here  and 
get  sick  again;  no,  sir!  She's  getting  all 
well  up  there,  and  she's  got  to  stay  four 
whole  months.  There's  no  way  she  can 
hear  that  old  Longlegs”  (this  was  his 
name  for  the  historical  Benjamin)  “has 
gone,  now  that  Eve  hooked  his  letter;  the 
people  she  knows  here  at  the  Bagni  never 
write:  besides,  they  don't  know  where 
she's  staying,  and  I won't  let  'em  know. 
If  they  see  me  here  alone  they’ll  suppose 
Longlegs  has  arranged  it.  I've  got  to  tell 
lies  some;  I've  got  to  pretend,  when  I 
write  to  her,  that  Longlegs  has  sprained 
his  wrist  or  his  leg  or  something,  and 
that's  why  lie  can't  write  himself.  I've 
got  to  be  awful  careful  about  what  I put 
in  my  letters,  so  that  they'll  sound  all 
right;  but  I guess  I can  do  it  bully.  And 
I'll  spend  miglitv  little  (only  I'm  going 
to  have  ices);  I'll  quit  the  hotel,  and  go 
back  to  that  house  where  we  staid  be- 
fore the  money  came.'’ 

The  fifty  francs  carried  the  two  through 
a good  many  days.  Mr.  Tiber,  indeed, 
knew  no  change,  for  be  had  his  coroneted 
bed,  and  the  same  fare  was  provided  for 
him  daily — a small  piece  of  meat,  plenty 
of  hot  macaroni,  followed  by  a bit  of 
cake  and  several  lumps  of  sugar.  When 
there  were  but  eight  francs  left,  Maso 
went  to  Pisa.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  was 
very  careful  about  money  affairs,  had 
paid  all  his  pupil's  bills  up  to  the  date  of 
bis  own  departure,  and  bad  then  sent  the 
remainder  of  the  money  which  Mrs.  Ros- 
coe had  left  with  him  for  the  summer  to 
her  bankers  at  Pisa.  Maso,  as  a precau- 
tion, carried  with  him  the  un mailed  let- 
ter which  contained  the  receipt  for  this 
sum.  But  he  hoped  that  he  should  not 
be  obliged  to  open  the  letter;  be  thought 
that  they  would  give  him  a little  money 
without  that,  as  they  knew  him  well. 
When  lie  reached  Pisa  lie  found  that  the 
bank  had  closed  its  doors.  It  bad  failed. 

Apparently  it  was  a bad  failure.  No- 
body (he  inquired  here  and  there)  gave 
him  a hopeful  word.  At  the  English 
bookseller's  an  assistant  whom  lie  knew 
said:  “Even  if  something  is  recovered 
after  a while.  I am  sure  that  nothing  will 
be  paid  out  for  a long  time  yet.  They 
have  always  been  shaky;  in  my  opinion, 
they  are  rascals." 

Maso  went  back  to  the  Bagni.  In  the 
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bewilderment  of  his  thoughts  there  was 
but  one  clear  idea:  “ 'Tanv  rate,  mother 
sha'n't  know;  she’s  got  to  stay  away  four 
whole  months;  the  doctor  said  so.” 

IV. 

After  a day  of  thought,  Maso  decided 
that  lie  would  leave  the  Bagni  and  go 
down  to  Pisa,  and  stay  at  Casa  Corti. 
Madame  Corti  would  not  be  there  (she 
spent  her  summers  at  Sorrento),  and  offi- 
cially the  pension  was  closed;  butGiulio 
would  let  him  remain,  knowing  that  his 
mother  would  pay  for  it  when  she  re- 
turned; he  had  even  a vision  of  the  very 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house  where  Giulio 
would  probably  put  him — a brick- floored 
cell  next  to  the  linen-room,  adorned  with 
an  ancient  shrine,  and  pervaded  by  the 
odor  of  freshly  ironed  towels.  It  would 
be  no  end  of  a lark  to  spend  the  summer 
in  Pisa.  Luigi  would  be  there.  And  the 
puppet-shows.  And  perhaps  Giulio  would 
take  him  up  on  Sundays  to  the  house  on 
the  hill  side,  where  his  wife  and  children 
lived;  he  had  taken  him  once,  and  Maso 
had  always  longed  to  go  again.  But  when 
he  reached  Pisa  with  his  dog  and  his 
trunk  he  found  the  Palazzo  Rondinelli 
wearing  the  aspect  of  a deserted  fortress; 
the  immense  outer  doors  were  swung  to 
and  locked;  there  was  no  sign  of  life  any- 
where. It  had  not  been  closed  for  twenty 
years.  It  was  the  unexpected  which  had 
happened.  Maso  went  round  to  the  stone 
la  Fie  behind  the  palace  to  see  Luigi.  It 
was  then  that  he  learned  that  his  friend 
had  gone  to  live  in  Leghorn;  he  learned, 
also,  that  the  Casa  Corti  servants,  having 
an  opportunity  to  earn  full  wages  at  Abe- 
tone  for  two  months,  had  been  permitted 
by  Madame  Corti  to  accept  this  rare  good 
fortune;  the  house,  therefore,  had  been 
closed.  Maso,  thus  adrift,  was  still  con- 
fident that  the  summer  was  going  to  be 
“ huge,*’  a free  bauditlike  existence,  with 
many  enjoyments  ; pictures  of  going 
swimming,  and  staying  in  as  long  as  he 
liked,  were  in  li is  mind;  also  the  privi- 
lege of  having  his  hair  shaved  close  to 
his  head,  of  eating  melons  at  his  pleasure, 
and  of  drinking  lemonade  in  oceans  from 
the  gayly  adorned  jingling  carts.  Of 
course  he  should  have  to  get  something 
to  do,  as  his  money  was  almost  gone. 
Still,  it  would  not  take  much  to  support 
him,  and  there  was  going  to  be  an  ex- 
citing joy  in  independence,  in  living  in 
“bachelor  quarters.”  He  found  his  bach- 


elor quarters  in  the  Street  of  the  Lily, 
a narrow  passage  that  went  burrowing 
along  between  two  continuous  rows  of 
high  old  houses.  The  Lily's  pavement 
was  slimy  with  immemorial  filth,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  heat,  the  damp  atmosphere 
was  like  that  of  an  ill-kept  refrigerator. 
At  the  top  of  one  of  the  houses  he  estab- 
lished himself,  with  Mr.  Tiber,  in  a bare 
room  which  contained  not  much  more 
than  a chair  and  a bed.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  time  lie  came  out,  locked  his 
door,  and  descended  the  stairs  with  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  he  felt  like  a man ; and 
he  carried  himself  like  one,  with  a swag- 
ger. The  room  had  one  advantage,  it 
contained  a trap -door  to  the  roof,  and 
there  was  a ladder  tied  up  to  the  high 
ceiling,  its  rope  secured  by  a padlock;  the 
boy  soon  contrived  means  (this  must 
have  been  his  Yankee  blood)  to  get  the 
ladder  down  when  he  chose ; then  at  night 
lie  went  up  and  cooled  himself  oil’  on  the 
roof,  under  the  stars.  There  were  two 
broken  statues  there — for  the  old  house 
had  had  its  day  of  grandeur;  he  made  a 
seat,  or  rather  a bed,  at  their  feet.  Mr. 
Tiber  was  so  unhappy  down  below  that 
Maso  invented  a way  to  get  him  up  also; 
lie  spread  his  jacket  on  the  floor,  made 
Mr.  Tiber  lie  down  upon  it,  and  then  fast- 
ening the  sleeves  together  with  a cord,  he 
swung  the  jacket  round  his  neck  and 
ascended  with  his  burden.  Mr.  Tiber  en- 
joyed the  roof  very  much. 

Having  established  himself,  selected 
Lis  trattoria,  and  imbibed  a good  deal  of 
lemonade  as  a beginning,  the  occupant  of 
the  bachelor  quarters  visited  the  business 
streets  of  Pisa  in  search  of  employment. 
But  it  was  the  dullest  season  in  a place 
always  dull,  and  no  one  wished  for  a new 
bov.  At  the  Anglo-American  Agency  the 
clerk,  languid  from  the  heat,  motioned 
him  away  without  a word  : at  the  For- 
warding and  Commission  Office  no  one 
looked  at  him  or  spoke  to  him:  so  it  was 
everywhere.  His  friend  the  bookseller's 
assistant  had  gone  for  the  summer  to  the 
branch  establishment  at  Como. 

Mrs.  Roscoe,  who  detested  Pisa,  had 
established  no  relations  there  save  at  the 
confectioner's  and  at  the  bank.  But  the 
bank  continued  closed,  and  the  confec- 
tioner objected  to  boys  of  thirteen  as  help- 
ers. In  this  emergency  Maso  wrote  to 
Luigi,  asking  if  there  was  any  hope  of  a 
place  in  Leghorn. 

“There  is  sure  to  be  a demand  at  the 
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largo  establishments  for  a talented  North 
American,"  Luigi  had  answered,  with  con- 
fidence. 

But  Maso  went  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  Leghorn  in  vain;  the  large  establish- 
ments demanded  nothing. 

‘‘Say,  Maso,  couldn't  you  look  a little 
different ?”  suggested  Luigi,  anxiously,  as 
they  came  out  of  an  office,  where  lie  had 
overheard  the  epithet  “sullen-faced"  ap- 
plied to  his  American  friend. 

The  two  boys  spoke  Italian;  Luigi 
knew  no  English. 

“Why,  I look  as  I'm  made.  Every- 
body looks  as  they're  made,  don't  they?” 
said  Maso,  surprised. 

“Ah,  but  expression  is  a beautiful 
thing — a sympathetic  countenance,”  said 
Luigi,  waving  his  hand.  “Now  you — 
you  might  smile  more.  Promise  me  to 
try  a smile  at  the  next  place  where  we  go 
in  to  ask.” 

At  three  o'clock  Maso  appeared  at  Lui- 
gi's shop.  Luigi  was  dusting  goblets. 
“ Well  ?"  he  said,  inquiringly. 

Maso  shook  his  head. 

“ Didn't  you  smile?'1 

“Yes,  I did  it  as  I took  off  my  hat. 
And  every  time  they  seemed  so  surprised.” 

“I've  a new  idea,  Maso;  behold  it;  the 
consul  of  your  country!" 

“ Is  there  one  in  Leghorn  ?"  asked  Maso, 
vaguely. 

“Of  course  there  is:  I have  seen  the 
sign  many  a time.”  And  Luigi  mentioned 
the  street  and  the  number. 

The  proprietor  of  the  shop,  who  was 
packing  a case  of  the  slender  Epiphany 
trumpets,  now  broke  one  by  accident,  and 
immediately  scolded  Luigi  in  aloud  voice; 
Maso  was  obliged  to  make  a hasty  depart- 
ure. 

The  oilice  of  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  government  was  indicated 
by  a painted  shield  bearing  the  insignia 
of  the  republic,  and  a brass  plate  below, 
with  the  following  notification:  “ Conso- 
lato  degli  Stati-Uniti  d'  America.”  The 
first  word  of  this  inscription  rouses  some- 
times a vague  thrill  in  the  minds  of  home- 
sick Americans  in  Italy  coming  to  pay  a 
visit  to  their  flag  and  the  eagle. 

As  it  happened,  the  consul  himself  was 
there  alone.  Maso,  upon  entering,  took 
off  Lis  hat  and  tried  his  smile,  then  he  be- 
gan : “If  you  please,  I am  trying  to  get 
a place — something  to  do.  I thought  per- 
haps. sir.  that  you  might — " 

He  stopped,  and  in  his  embarrassment 


put  the  toe  of  hi.s  shoe  into  a hole  in  the 
matting. and  moved  it  about  industriously. 

“Don't  spoil  my  matting,”  said  the 
consul.  “ You're  a very  young  boy  to  be 
looking  for  a place.” 

“I'm  going  on  fourteen.” 

“And  of  what  nation  are  you?”  de- 
manded the  consul,  after  another  survey. 

“ Why,  I'm  American,"  said  Maso,  sur- 
prised. 

“I  shouldn't  have  taken  you  for  one. 
What  is  your  name?'1 

“Maso — I mean  Thomas  Ross  Coe," 
replied  the  boy,  bringing  out  the  syllables 
with  something  of  an  Italian  pronuncia- 
tion. 

“Tummarse  Errosco?  Do  you  call 
that  an  American  name?” 

“I'll  write  it,”  said  Maso,  blushing. 
He  wrote  it  in  large  letters  on  the  edge  of 
a newspaper  that  was  near  him. 

“‘Thomas  R.  Coe/”  read  the  consul. 
“Coe  is  your  name,  then?'1 

“ Yes.  sir.” 

“You  want  something  to  do,  eh?  What 
do  you  want,  and  why  do  you  come  here 
for  it?'1 

Maso  told  his  story,  or  rather  a tale 
which  he  had  prepared  on  his  way  to  the 
consulate.  It  was  a confused  narrative, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  betray  any- 
thing that  could  give  a clew  to  his  mo- 
ther's address. 

The  consul  asked  questions.  “A  fail- 
ure, eh?  What  failure?” 

“It — it  wasn't  in  Leghorn.” 

“And  your  mother  will  be  back  in 
September?  Where  is  she  at  present?” 

“She — she  is  North;  she  isn't  very 
well,  and — ” But  lie  could  not  think  of 
anything  that  he  could  safely  add,  so  he 
stopped. 

“We  haven't  any  places  for  boys. 
Did  you  expect  me  to  take  you  in  here/* 

“No,  sir.  I thought  perhaps  you'd 
recommend  me.” 

“On  general  principles,  I suppose,  as 
an  American,  seeing  that  I don't  know 
anything  else  about  you.  And  you  se- 
lected the  Fourth  as  a nice  good  patriotic 
day  for  it?” 

“ The  Fourth  ?'' 

“I  suppose  you  know  what  day  it  is?" 

“Yes,  sir — Tuesday.” 

The  consul  looked  at  him,  and  saw  that 
he  spoke  in  good  faith.  “ You  an  Amer- 
ican boy?  I guess  not!  You  may  go.” 
And  dipping  his  pen  in  the  ink,  he  re- 
sumed his  writing. 
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Maso,  though  disturbed  and  bewildered, 
held  his  ground.  He  certainly  was  an 
American  boy.  What  could  the  man 
mean  ? 

“I'm  American.  True  as  you  live,  I 
am,"  said  Maso,  earnestly. 

Something  in  his  face  made  the  consul 
relent  a little.  “Perhaps you've  got  some 
American  blood  hidden  in  you  some- 
where. But  it  must  be  pretty  well  thinned 
out  not  to  know  the  Fourth  of  July!  I 
suppose  you've  never  heard  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  either  C 

A gleam  of  light  now  illumined  the 
darkness  of  Maso's  mind.  “Oh  yes;  I 
know  now;  in  the  History.”  He  rallied. 
44  The  Indians  took  a very  bloody  part  in 
it,”  he  added,  with  confidence. 

“ Oli,  they  did,  did  they  ? Where  were 
you  brought  up?” 

“In  Italy,  most;  a little  in  other  places. 
I came  abroad  before  I was  two." 

“I  see — one  of  the  expatriated  class,” 
said  Maclean,  contemptuously.  He  had  a 
great  contempt  for  Americans  who  leave 
their  own  country  and  reside  abroad. 
The  dialogue  ended,  after  a little  more 
talk,  in  his  saying:  “Well,  you  get  me 
a note  from  your  mother  (I  suppose  you 
write  to  her?)  telling  me  something  more 
about  you.  Then  I'll  see  what  I can  do.” 
For  the  boy's  story* had  been  a very 
vague  one. 

As  Maso,  heavy-hearted,  turned  towards 
the  door,  Maclean  suddenly  felt  sorry  for 
him.  He  was  such  a little  fellow,  and 
somehow  his  back  looked  so  tired.  “See 
here,  my  son,”  he  said,  “ here's  something 
for  the  present.  No  use  telling  you  to 
buy  fire-crackers  with  it,  for  they  haven't 
got  'em  here.  But  you  might  buy  rock- 
ets; can't  look  out  of  the  window  sum- 
mer nights  in  this  place  without  seeing  a 
lonely  rocket  shooting  up  somewhere.” 
He  held  out  two  francs. 

Maso's  face  grew  scarlet.  “I'd  rattier 
not,  unless  I can  work  for  it,”  lie  mut- 
tered. It  was  a new  feeling  to  be  taken 
for  a beggar. 

“ You  can  work  enough  for  that  if  you 
want  to.  There  is  a printed  list  on  that 
desk,  and  a pile  of  circulars;  you  can  di- 
rect them.  Show  me  the  first  dozen,  so 
that  I can  see  if  they'll  pass.” 

Maso  sat  down  at  the  desk.  He  put 
his  hat  in  six  different  places  before  he 
could  collect  his  wits  and  get  to  work. 
When  he  brought  the  dozen  envelopes 
for  inspection,  Maclean  said: 


44  You  seem  to  know  Eyetalian  well, 
with  all  these  Eyetalian  names.  I can't 
make  head  or  tail  of  'em.  But  as  to  hand- 
writing, it's  about  the  worst  I ever  saw." 

.“Yes,  I know,”  answered  Maso, 
ashamed.  “ I’ve  never  had  regular  les- 
sons, 'cepting  this  summer,  when — ” He 
stopped  ; Mr.  Waterhouse’s  name  would 
be,  perhaps,  a clew.  Ho  linished  the  cir- 
culars: it  took  an  hour  and  a half.  The 
consul  shook  hands  with  him,  the  me- 
chanical hand-shake  of  the  public  func- 
tionary. “You  get  me  that  note,  and 
I'll  see.” 

Maso  went  back  to  Pisa. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  door  in  the 
Street  of  the  Lily,  the  wife  of  the  cobbler 
wlio  lived  on  the  ground- lioor  handed 
him  a letter  which  the  postman  had  left. 
The  sight  of  it  made  the  boy's  heart  light : 
he  forgot  his  weariness,  and  climbing  the 
stairs  quickly,  he  unlocked  his  door  and 
entered  his  room,  Mr.  Tiber  harking  a 
joyous  welcome.  Mr.  Tiber  bad  been 
locked  in  all  day;  but  lie  had  had  a walk 
in  the  early  morning,  and  his  solitude 
had  been  tempered  by  plenty  of  food  on 
a plate,  a bowl  of  fresh  water,  and  a rub- 
ber ball  to  play  with.  Maso  sat  down, 
and,  with  the  dog  on  his  knees,  tore  open 
his  letter.  It  was  directed  to  him  at  Pisa, 
in  a rough  handwriting,  but  within  there 
was  a second  envelope,  enclosing  a letter 
from  his  mother,  which  bore  the  address 
of  the  hotel  at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  where 
she  supposed  that  her  son  was  staying  with 
his  tutor.  She  wrote  regularly,  and  she 
sent  polite  messages  to  Waterhouse,  re- 
gretting so  much  that  his  severe  sprain 
prevented  him  from  writing  to  her  in  re- 
ply. Maso,  in  his  answers,  represented 
himself  as  the  most  hopelessly  stupid 
pupil  old  Longlegs  had  ever  been  cursed 
with  ; in  the  net- work  of  deception  in 
which  he  was  now  involved  lie  felt  this 
somehow  to  be  a relief.  He  had  once 
heard  an  American  boy  call  out  to  an- 
other who  was  slow  in  understanding 
something,  “You're  an  old  gumpy”;  so 
lie  wrote.  “ Longlegs  yels  out  every  day 
your  an  old  gumpy,'’  which  greatly  aston- 
ished Mrs.  Roscoe.  The  boy  exerted  ev- 
ery power  be  had  to  make  his  letters  ap- 
pear natural.  But  the  task  was  so  diffi- 
cult that  each  missive  read  a good  deal 
like  a hall  discharged  from  a cannon: 
there  was  always  a singularly  abrupt 
statement  regarding  the  weather,  and  an- 
other about  the  food  at  the  hotel  ; then 
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followed  two  or  three  sentences  about 
Longlegs;  and  lie  was  her  “ affecshionate 
son  Maso.  P.S. — Mr.  Tiber  is  very  well/’ 
Pie  sent  these  replies  to  the  Bagni;  here 
his  friend  the  porter,  taking’  off  the  outer 
envelope,  which  was  directed  to  himself, 
put  the  letter  within  with  the  others  to 
go  to  the  post-office;  in  this  way  Maso's 
epistles  bore  the  postmark  “ Bagni  di 
Lucca/’  For  these  services  Maso  had 
given  his  second-best  suit  of  clothes,  with 
shoes  and  hat,  to  the  porter's  young  son, 
who  had  aspirations. 

The  present  letter  from  Mrs.  Roscoe 
was  full  of  joyousness  and  jokes.  But 
the  great  news  was  that  she  intended  to 
make  a tour  in  Switzerland  in  August, 
and  as  she  missed  her  little  bov  too  much 
to  enjoy  it  without  him,  she  had  written 
urgently  to  America  about  money,  and 
she  hoped  that  before  long  (she  had  told 
them  to  cable)  she  could  send  for  him  to 
join  her.  Maso  was  wildly  happy;  to  be 
with  his  mother  again,  and  yet  not  to 
have  her  return  to  Italy  before  the  im- 
portant four  months  were  over,  that  was 
perfect;  he  got  up,  opened  his  trunk,  and 
refolded  his  best  jacket  and  trousers  with 
greater  care,  even  before  he  finished  the 
letter.  For  he  wore  now  continuously 
his  third-best  suit,  as  the  second-best  had 
been  left  at  the  Bagni.  At  last,  when  he 
knew  the  letter  by  heart,  he  washed  his 
face  and  hands,  and,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Tiber,  tail  - wagging  and  expectant, 
went  down  to  get  supper  at  the  trattoria 
near  by. 

The  next  day  he  tried  Pisa  again,  search- 
ing for  employment  through  street  after 
street.  His  mother  had  written  that  she 
hoped  to  send  for  him  early  in  August. 
It  was  now  the  5th  of  July,  so  that  there 
were  only  four  or  five  weeks  to  provide 
for;  and  then  there  would  be  his  fare  back 
to  the  Bagni.  But  his  second  quest  was 
hardly  more  fortunate  than  the  first.  The 
only  person  who  did  not  wave  a forefinger 
in  perspiring  negative  even  before  lie  had 
opened  his  lips  was  a desiccated  youth, 
who,  sitting  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  1 1 is 
I’e  ’t  up  and  a tumbler  beside  him,  gave 
something  of  an  American  air  (although 
Maso  did  not  know  that)  to  a frescoed 
apartment  in  which  sewing-machines 
were  olfered  for  sale.  This  exile  told 
him  to  add  up  a column  of  figures,  to 
show  what  he  could  do.  But  when  lie 
saw  that  the  boy  was  doing  bis  conn  ling 
with  his  fingers,  he  nodded  him  toward 


the  door.  “ Better  learn  to  play  the 
flute/'  he  suggested,  sarcastically. 

Maso  was  aware  that  accountants  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  running  a scale  with 
the  fingers  of  their  left  hand  on  the  edge 
of  their  desks,  or  of  saying  aloud,  “six 
and  three  are  nine,”  ‘‘seven  and  five  are 
twelve,”  and  “naught's  naught.”  He 
had  caught  these  methods  from  his  mo- 
ther, who  always  counted  in  that  way. 
He  clinched  his  fingers  into  his  palm  as 
he  went  down  the  stairs;  he  would  never 
count  with  them  again.  But  no  one  asked 
him  to  count,  or  to  do  anything  else.  In 
the  afternoon  he  sought  the  poorer  streets ; 
here  lie  tried  shop  after  shop.  The  at- 
mosphere was  like  that  of  a vapor  bath; 
he  felt  tired  and  dull.  At  last,  late  in  the 
day.  a cheese-seller  gave  him  a hope  of 
employment  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
wages  were  very  small ; still,  it  was  some- 
thing; and,  refreshed  by  the  thought,  he 
went  home  (as  he  called  it),  released  Mr. 
Tiber,  and,  as  the  sun  was  now  low,  took 
him  off  for  a walk.  By  hazard  he  turned 
toward  the  part  of  the  town  which  is  best 
known  to  travellers,  that  outlying  quarter 
where  the  small  cathedral,  the  circular 
baptistery,  and  the  Leaning  Tower  keep 
each  other  company,  folded  in  a protect- 
ing corner  of  the  crenellated  city  wall. 
The  Arno  was  flowing  slowly,  as  if  tired 
and  hot,  under  its  bridges;  Pisa  looked 
deserted:  the  pavements  were  scorching 
under  the  feet. 

V. 

The  cheese  shop  was  blazing  with  the 
light  of  four  flaring  gas-burners;  the  floor 
had  been  watered  a short  time  before, 
and  this  made  the  atmosphere  reek  more 
strongly  than  ever  with  the  odors  of  the 
smoked  fish  and  sausages,  caviare  and 
oil,  which,  with  the  cheese,  formed  the 
principal  part  of  the  merchandise  offered 
for  sale.  There  was  no  current  of  air 
passing  through  from  the  open  door,  for 
the  atmosphere  outside  was  perfectly  still. 
Tranquilly  hovering  mosquitoes  were  ev- 
erywhere, but  Maso  did  not  mind  these 
much  ; he  objected  more  to  the  large  black 
beetles  that  came  noiselessly  out  at  night; 
lie  hated  the  way  they  stood  on  the  shelves 
as  if  staring  at  him,  motionless  save  for 
the  waving  to  and  fro  of  their  long  an- 
ten  me.  A hoy  came  in  to  buy  cheese. 

It  was  soft  cheese;  Maso  weighed  it,  and 
put  it  upon  a grape  leaf.  “If  just  gets 
hotter  and  hotter!”  he  remarked,  indig- 
nantly. The  Italian  lad  did  not  seem  to 
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mind  the  heat  much ; he  was  buttery  with 
perspiration  from  morning  until  night, 
but  as  he  had  known  no  other  atmosphere 
than  that  of  Pisa,  he  supposed  tlial  this 
was  the  normal  summer  condition  of  the 
entire  world.  It  was  the  27th  of  July. 

On  the  last  day  of  July,  when  Maso's 
every  breath  was  accompanied  by  an  an- 
ticipation of  Switzerland,  there  had  ar- 
rived a long  disappointed  letter  from  his 
mother;  the  hoped-for  money  had  not 
come,  and  would  not  come:  “Reuben 
John  again!”  The  Swiss  trip  must  be 
given  up,  and  now  the  question  was, 
could  Mr.  Waterhouse  keep  him  awhile 
longer?  “Because  if  he  cannot,  I shall 
return  to  the  Bagni  next  week.”  Maso, 
though  choked  with  the  disappointment, 
composed  a letter  in  which  he  said  that  old 
Longlegs  was  delighted  to  keep  him,  and 
was  sorry  he  could  not  write  himself,  but 
his  arm  continued  stiff;  “ probly  heel 
never  be  able  to  write  agane,”  he  added, 
darkly,  so  as  to  make  an  end,  once  for 
all,  of  that  complicated  subject.  There 
was  no  need  of  her  return,  not  the  least; 
he  and  Mr.  Tiber  were  well,  “ and  having 
loads  of  fun”;  and,  besides,  there  was  not 
a single  empty  room  in  the  hotel  or  any- 
where else,  and  would  not  be  until  the  6th 
of  September ; there  had  never  been  such  a 
crowd  at  the  Bagni  before.  He  read  over 
what  he  had  written,  and  perceiving  that 
he  had  given  an  impression  of  great  gay- 
ety  at  the  Italian  watering-place,  he  add- 
ed, “P.S.  peple  all  cooks  turists.”  (For 
Mrs.  Roscoe  was  accustomed  to  declare 
that  she  hated  these  inoffensive  travel- 
lers.) Then  he  signed  his  name  in  the 
usual  way  :**youraffeeshionate  son. Maso.” 
He  never  could  help  blotting  when  he 
wrote  his  name— probably  because  he  was 
trying  to  write  particularly  well.  Mrs. 
Roscoe  once  said  that  it  was  always  either 
blot  “so.”  or  “ Ma  ” blot;  this  time  it  was 
“Ma”  blot. 

This  letter  despatched,  the  boy's  steadi- 
ness broke  down.  He  did  not  go  back  to 
the  cheese-seller’s  shop;  he  lived  upon 
the  money  he  had  earned,  and  when  that 
was  gone  he  sold  his  clothes,  keeping 
only  those  he  wore  and  his  best  suit, 
with  a change  of  under-clothing.  Next 
he  sold  his  trunk;  then  his  school-books, 
though  they  brought  but  a few  centimes. 
The  old  fairy-book  he  kept;  he  read  it 
during  the  hot  noon-times,  lying  on  the 
floor,  with  Mr.  Tiber  by  his  side.  The  rest 
of  the  day  he  devoted  to  those  pleasures  of 


which  he  had  dreamed.  He  went  swim- 
ming, and  staid  in  for  hours;  and  he  made 
Mr.  Tiber  swim.  He  indulged  himself  as 
regarded  melons;  he  went  to  the  puppet- 
show  accompanied  by  Tiber;  he  had  had 
his  hair  cut  so  closely  that  it  was  hardly 
more  than  yellow  down;  and  he  swag- 
gered about  the  town  in  the  evening 
smoking  cigarettes.  After  three  weeks 
of  this  vagabond  existence  he  went  back 
to  the  cheese-seller,  offering  to  work  for 
half  wages.  His  idea  was  to  earn  money 
enough  for  his  fare  to  the  Bagni,  and  also 
to  pay  for  the  washing  of  his  few  clothes, 
so  that  he  might  be  in  respectable  condi- 
tion to  meet  his  mother  on  the  6th  of 
September;  for  on  the  6th  the  four  months 
would  be  up,  and  she  could  safely  return. 
This  was  his  constant  tl lough t.  Of  late 
he  had  spoken  of  the  6th  in  his  letters, 
and  she  had  agreed  to  it,  so  there  was  no 
doubt  of  her  coming.  To-day,  August 
27th,  he  had  been  at  work  for  a week  at 
the  cheese-seller’s,  and  the  beetles  were 
blacker  and  more  crafty  than  ever. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  shop 
was  kept  open  late;  but  at  last  lie  was 
released,  and  went  home.  The  cobbler's 
wife  handed  him  his  letter,  and  he  stopped 
to  read  it  by  the  light  of  her  strongly 
smelling  petroleum  lam]).  For  he  had 
only  a short  end  of  a candle  upstairs; 
and,  besides,  he  could  not  wait,  he  was  so 
sure  that  he  should  lind,  within,  the  ma- 
gic words.  “I  shall  come  by  the  train  that 
reaches  Lucca  at — ” and  then  a iixed 
date  and  hour  written  down  in  actual 
figure's  on  the  page. 

The  letter  announced  that  his  mother 
had  put  off  her  return  for  three  wee  ks: 
she  was  going  to  Paris.  “As  you  are 
having  such  a wonderfully  good  time  at 
the  Bagni  this  summer,  you  won't  mind 
this  short  delay.  If  by  any  chance  Mr. 
"Waterhouse  cannot,  keep  you  se>  lemg,  let 
him  telegraph  me.  No  telegram  will 
mean  that  he  can.”  She  spoke  of  the 
things  she  should  bring  to  him  from  Paris, 
and  the  letter  closed  with  the  sentence, 
“I  am  so  glad  I have  thought  of  this 
delightful  idea  before  settling  down  again 
in  that  deadly  Casa  Cor  Li  for  the  winter." 
(But  the  idea  had  a human  shape:  Violet 
Rescue's  ideas  were  often  personified: 
they  took  the  form  of  agreeable  men.) 

“Evil  news?  Tell  me  not  so!"  said 
the  cobbler's  wife,  who  had  noticed  the 
boy's  face  as  he  read. 

“Pooh!  no,”  answered  Maso,  stoutly. 
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He  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket  and 
went  up  to  li is  room.  As  lie  unlocked 
1) is  door,  there  was  not  the  usual  joyful 
rush  of  Mr.  Tiber  against  his  legs;  the 
silence  was  undisturbed.  He  struck  a 
match  on  the  wall  and  lighted  his  can- 
dle end.  There,  in  the  corner,  on  his  lit- 
tle red  coverlid,  lay  Mr.  Tiber,  asleep. 
Then,  as  the  candle  burned  more  bright- 
ly, it  could  be  seen  that  it  was  not  sleep. 
There  was  food  on  the  tin  plate  and  wa- 
ter in  the  bowl;  he  had  not  needed  any- 
thing. There  was  no  sign  of  su tiering  in 
the  attitude,  or  on  the  little  black  face 
with  its  closed  eyes  (to  Maso  that  face 
had  always  been  as  clearly  intelligible  as 
a human  countenance);  the  appearance 
was  as  if  the  dog*  had  sought  his  own  cor- 
ner and  his  coverlid,  and  had  laid  himself 
down  to  die  very  peacefully  without  a 
pain  or  a struggle. 

The  candle  end  had  long  burned  itself 
out,  and  the  boy  still  lay  on  the  iloor 
with  his  arm  round  his  pet.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  his  heart  would  break.  “ Mr. 
Tiber,  dear  little  Tiber,  my  own  little 
doggie  — dying  here  all  alone! — kinnin  lit- 
tle ohellow  !“  Thus  he  sobbed  and  sobbed 
until  he  was  worn  out.  Towards  dawn 
came  the  thought  of  what  must  follow. 
But  no;  Mr.  Tiber  should  not  he  taken 
away  and  thrown  into  some  horrible 
place!  If  he  wished  to  prevent  it.  how- 
ever, he  must  be  very  quick.  He  had 
one  of  the  large  colored  handkerchiefs 
which  Italians  use  instead  of  baskets;  as 
the  dawn  grew  brighter  he  spread  it  out, 
laid  his  pet  carefully  in  the  centre,  and 
knotted  the  corners  together  tightly ; then, 
after  bathing  his  face,  to  conceal  as  much 
as  possible  the  traces  of  his  tears,  he  stole 
down  the  stairs,  and  passing  through  the 
town,  carrying  his  burden  in  the  native 
fashion,  he  took  a road  which  led  toward 
the  hills. 

It  was  a long  walk.  The  little  body 
which  had  been  so  light  in  life  weighed 
now  like  lead;  but  it  might  have  been 
twice  as  heavy,  he  would  not  have'  been 
conscious  of  it.  lie  reached  the  place  at 
last,  the  house  where  Giulio's  wife  lived, 
with  her  five  children,  near  one  of  the  hill- 
side villages,  which,  as  seen  from  Pisa, 
shine  like  white  spots  on  the  verdure. 
Paula  came  out  from  her  dark  dwelling, 
and  listened  to  his  brief  explanation  with 
wonder.  To  take  so  much  trouble  for  a 
dog!  But  she  was  a mild  creature,  her 
ample  form  cowlike,  her  eyes  cowlike 


also,  and  therefore  beautiful ; she  accom- 
panied him,  and  she  kept  the  curious 
crowding  children  in  some  kind  of  order 
while  the  boy,  with  her  spade,  dug  a 
grave  in  the  corner  of  a field  which  she 
pointed  out.  Maso  dug  and  dug  in  the 
heat.  He  was  so  afraid  of  the  peasant 
cupidity  that  he  did  not  dare  to  leave  the 
dog  wrapped  in  the  cotton  handkerchief, 
lest  the  poor  little  tomb  should  be  rifled 
to  obtain  it;  he  gave  it.  therefore,  to  one 
of  the  children,  and  gathering  fresh  leaves, 
he  made  a bed  of  them  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole;  then  leaning  down,  he  laid  his 
pet  tenderly  on  the  green,  and  covered 
him  thickly  with  more  foliage,  the  softest 
he  could  find.  When  the  last  trace  of 
the  little  black  head  had  disappeared  he 
took  up  the  spade,  and  with  eyes  freshly 
wet  again  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  pre-  ' 
vent  it,  lie  filled  up  the  grave  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  levelling  the  ground  smooth- 
ly above  it.  Tie  had  made  his  excavation 
very  dee}),  in  order  that  no  one  should 
meddle  with  the  place  later:  it  would  be 
too  much  trouble. 

It  was  now  nearly  noon.  He  gave 
Paola  three  francs,  which  was  half  of 
all  he  possessed.  Then,  with  one  quick 
glance  towards  the  corner  of  the  field,  he 
started  on  his  long  walk  back  to  Pisa. 

VI. 

“Do  you  know  where  you'll  end,  Ro- 
berta? You'll  end  with  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Harrow  by. 

“ With  you?” 

“Yes;  in  the  Church.  You've  tried 
everything,  beginning  with  geology  and 
ending  with  music  (I  can't  help  laughing 
at  the  last;  you  never  h^d  any  ear),  and 
you  have  found  no  satisfaction.  You  are 
the  very  kind  to  come  to  us;  they  always 
do.” 

The  speaker,  an  American  who  lived 
in  Naples,  had  entered  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  ten  years  before;  in  Boston 
she  had  been  a Unitarian.  It  was  the 
10th  of  {September,  and  she  was  staying 
for  a day  in  Pisa  on  Her  way  southward; 
she  had  encountered  Miss  Spring  by 
chance  in  the  piazza  of  Santa  Cater  in  a 
at  sunset,  and  the  two  had  had  a long 
talk  with  the  familiarity  which  an  ac- 
quaintance in  childhood  carries  with  it, 
though  years  of  total  separation  may 
have  intervened. 

“There  is  one  other  alternative,”  an- 
swered Miss  Spring;  “it  was  suggested 
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by  a pretty  little  woman  who  used  to  be 
here.  She  advised  me  to  try  crystal 
scent-bottles  and  dissipation.”  This  being 
a joke,  Miss  Spring  had  intended  to  smile ; 
but  at  this  instant  her  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  something  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  and  her  face  remained  serious. 

4 4 Crystal  scent -bottles?  Dissipation? 
Mercy  I”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harrowby. 
4 4 What  do  you  mean?” 

But  her  companion  had  gone;  she  was 
hurrying  across  the  street.  44  It  isn’t  pos- 
sible, Maso,  that  this  is  you!”  She  spoke 
to  a ragged,  sick-looking  boy. 

Two  hours  after  her  question  Maso 
was  in  bed  in  the  Palazzo  Rondinelli. 
Madame  Corti  never  came  back  till  Octo- 
ber, and  the  pension  was  not  open,  but 
the  servants  were  there.  The  house- 
. keeper  went  through  the  form  of  making 
protest:  44 The  signora  has  always  such 
great  alarm  about  fever.” 

“You  will  refer  Madame  Corti  to  me; 
I will  pay  for  her  alarm,”  answered 
Roberta,  marching  past  her  to  direct  the 
driver  of  the  carriage,  who  was  assisting 
Maso  up  the  stairs.  “It’s  not  infectious 
fever.  Only  malarial.”  Roberta  was 
something  of  a doctor  herself.  She  super- 
intended in  person  the  opening  of  a large 
cool  room  on  the  second  floor,  the  making 
of  the  bed,  and  then  the  installation  of 
Maso  between  linen  sheets.  The  ser- 
vants were  all  fond  of  the  boy;  in  addi- 
tion, Madame  Corti  was  in  Sorrento,  and 
Miss  Spring's  francs  were  here.  Her 
francs  were  few,  but  she  spent  them  for 
Maso  as  generously  as  though  they  had 
been  many. 

The  boy,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  bed, 
whispered  to  Giulio,  44 Pencil  ; paper.” 
Then,  when  Miss  Spring  had  left  the  room, 
he  scrawled  on  the  page,  Giulio  holding 
a book  under  it,  44  My  dog  is  ded,”  and 
signed  his  name,  lie  told  Giulio  to  give 
this  to  her  when  she  came  in  ; then,  as 
he  heard  her  step,  he  quickly  closed  his 
eyes. 

Miss  Spring  read,  and  understood. 
“ He  was  afraid  I should  ask.  And  lie 
could  not  speak  of  it.  He  remembers, 
poor  little  fellow,  that  I did  not  care  for 
the  dog.” 

Maso  had  refused  to  tell  her  where  his 
mother  was.  44  She’s  coming,  on  the  22d, 
to  the  Bagni  di  Lucca”;  this  was  all  he 
would  say.  The  next  morning  at  day- 
light she  left  him  with  the  nurse  (for  she 
had  sent  immediately  for  Dr.  Prior  and 
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for  one  of  the  best  nurses  in  Pisa),  and 
driving  to  the  Street  of  the  Lily,  she 
ascended  the  unclean  stairs,  with  her 
skirts  held  high  and  her  glasses  on,  to  the 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Maso  had 
himself  gathered  his  few  possessions  to- 
gether after  his  meeting  with  her  in  the 
piazza  of  Santa  Caterina,  but  lie  had  not 
lrad  the  strength  to  carry  them  down  to 
the  lower  door.  Miss  Spring  took  the 
two  parcels,  which  were  tied  up  in  news- 
papers, and  after  looking  about  to  see  that 
there  was  nothing  left,  she  descended  in 
the  same  gingerly  way,  and  re-entered  the 
carriage  which  was  waiting  at  the  door, 
its  wheels  grazing  the  opposite  house. 
“Yes,  he  is  ill;  malarial  fever.  But  we 
hope  he  will  recover,”  she  said  to  the  cob- 
bler’s wife,  who  inquired  with  grief  and 
affection,  and  a very  dirty  face. 

To  find  Mrs.  Roscoe’s  address,  so  that 
she  could  telegraph  to  her,  Miss  Spring 
was  obliged  to  look  through  Maso’s  par- 
cels. She  could  not  ask  his  permission, 
for  he  recognized  no  one  now;  his  mind 
wandered.  One  of  the  bundles  contained 
the  best  suit,  still  carefully  saved  for  his 
mother’s  arrival.  The  other  held  his  few 
treasures:  his  mother's  letters,  with  paper 
and  envelopes  for  his  own  replies;  the 
old  fairy-book;  and  Mr.  Tiber's  blanket, 
coverlid,  and  little  collar,  wrapped  in  a 
clean  handkerchief.  The  latest  letter 
gave  the  Paris  address. 

“ My  dear  little  boy!  If  I could  only 
have  known!”  moaned  Violet  Roscoe,  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  the  bed  with  her  child 
in  her  arms.  She  had  just  arrived;  her 
gloves  were  still  on.  “Oh,  Maso.  why 
didn’t  you  tell  me?” 

Maso’s  face,  gaunt  and  brown,  lay  on 
her  shoulder;  his  eyes  were  strange,  but 
he  knew  her.  44  You  mustn’t  get  sick 
again,  mother,”  he  murmured,  anxiously, 
the  fixed  idea  of  the  summer  asserting  it- 
self. Then  a wider  recollection  dawned. 

44  Oh,  mother,”  he  whispered  with  his  dry 
lips,  44  Mr.  Tiber's  dead.  Little  Tiber!” 

A month  later  Mr.  Reuben  J.  Coe,  of 
Coesville,  New  Hampshire,  said  to  his 
brother  David:  44  That  foolish  wife  of 
Tom’s  is  coming  home  at  last.  In  spite 
of  every  effort  on  my  part,  she  has  made 
ducks  and  drakes  of  almost  all  her  money.” 

44  Is  that  why  she  is  coming  back?” 

44  No;  thinks  it  will  be  better  for  the 
hoy.  But  I’m  afraid  it’s  too  late  for  that."' 
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IT  was  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wintlirop’s  last 
“Wednesday”  of  the  season,  when 
most  of  society  was  making  ready  for  the 
summer  hegira  or  had  lied.  Henry  Sel- 
den  came  late,  and  found  that  he  was  the 
only  caller,  which  fact  pleased  him  ex- 
ceedingly. 

“I  should  have  been  surprised  if  you 
had  not  come,”  said  Margaret,  smiling,  as 
she  welcomed  him,  “ for  we  regard  you 
as  the  chief  support  of  our  days  at  home. 
This  is  the  second  Wednesday  you  have 
saved  from  being  a hollow  mockery — for 
if  there  is  anything  that  makes  you  feel 
absolutely  foolish  it  is  to  be  ready  and 
waiting  to  receive  people  who  never 
come.” 

Selden  bowed,  and  blushed  like  a boy. 
“Thank  you,”  he  murmured.  “It  is 
doubly  delightful  to  be  praised  for  what 
you  do  as  a pleasure.” 

“We  have  been  packing  all  day.”  be- 
gan Margaret,  watching  the  doorway, 
“and  day  after  tomorrow  we  close  the 
house  and  take  flight.  It  will  be  quite  a 
relief  to  get  away,  and  I am  longing  for 
the  country.  We  are  going  to  be  very 
quiet  this  summer,  staying  most  of  the 
time  with  mamma’s  brother  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  change  will  be  delightful.” 

“ Yes,”  assented  Selden,  slowly.  “ I’m 
going  away  myself.  I feel  like  taking  a 
long,  long  journey.  I’ve  finished  the 
picture  that  I’ve  been  working  on  all  the 
spring  and  I want  some  rest.  I— I sup- 
pose I won’t  see  you  until  the  fall?” 

He  said  this  somewhat  wistfully,  but 
Margaret  thought  best  to  pass  it  over. 

“I  am  so  glad  your  picture  is  done,” 
she  returned.  “Now  the  next  thing,  I 
presume,  will  be  a purchaser.” 

Selden  shook  his  head  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  “Oh,  probably,”  he  an- 
swered. carelessly.  “I’ve  been  thinking 
of  other  things.  Other  thoughts — other 
dreams  have  engrossed  me.  Margaret,” 
he  said,  growing  suddenly  earnest  and 
bending  forward,  “I  have  been  thinking 
and  dreaming  of  you.” 

The  girl  started.  A frightened  look 
came  into  her  eyes  for  a moment  and  her 
face  paled,  but  Selden  did  not  notice  it. 
“Of  you,”  he  repeated;  “and  the  world 
holds  nothing  else  to  me.  1 must  tell 
you  now — I cannot  wait  until  the  fall 
without  seeing  you.  I had  not  expected 


to  say  this  when  I came  this  afternoon; 
but  all  the  sunshine  of  my  life  is  gone 
if  you — if  you — ” 

Margaret  made  an  involuntary  move- 
ment as  the  young  man  hesitated.  Her 
deep  brown  eyes  had  grown  deeper  and 
more  serious.  There  was  a womanly 
grace  and  sweetness  in  her  face  that  Sel- 
den had  never  seen  before,  and  she  spoke 
so  tenderly,  so  sweetly. 

“Please  say  no  more,  Mr.  Selden.  I 
had  not  thought  of  this.  We  have  been 
such  good  friends  that — ” 

“Don’t,  don't!”  cried  Selden,  vehe- 
mently, interrupting  her;  “don't,  I pray 
you!  Wait  — wait  — until  the  fall,  and 
then  tell  me — not  now.” 

“ That  would  be  unfair  to  you,”  she  re- 
joined, gently.  “ My  regal’d  is  too  strong 
to  allow  you  to  labor  under  any  decep- 
tion. You  have  misunderstood  me — you 
do  not  know  me — and  it  would  be  wrong 
to  let  you  believe  otherwise.  I am  very, 
very  sorry  if  1 pain  you.  Unintentionally, 

I know,  you  have  saddened  me — because 
I never  dreamed  of  this.  You  can  forget 
me  before  long.” 

They  had  risen  to  their  feet,  and  Selden 
had  grown  stern.  “Good-by,”  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand.  “ I ask  your  par- 
don.” 

“It  is  for  me  to  crave  forgiveness  of 
you,”  answered  Margaret, taking liis hand, 
and  looking  at  him  with  a frank,  open 
glance.  “I  have  been  blind.” 

For  a moment  Selden  hesitated,  as  if 
about  to  speak;  then  lie  bent  and  kissed 
her  hand  and  walked  hurriedly  away. 

“Good-bv,”  lie  repeated,  turning  at  the 
door;  “ I trust  your  summer — your  life — 
may  be  happy.”  He  was  too  far  away 
to  see  the  tears  which  filled  the  woman's 
eyes  as  she  inclined  her  head,  and  then, 
after  a brief  look,  lie  went  out. 

Henry  Selden  came  down  the  steps  of 
the  house  slowly  and  carefully,  as  a man 
vralks  in  his  sleep.  To  him  the  street  was 
changed.  The  sun  shone  through  a haze. 
Shadow  of  black  was  merged  into  the 
gray  stone  on  wTiich  it  fell.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street  he  halted  mechanically 
to  allowT  a cab  to  pass;  and  then  he  won- 
dered why  lie  had  not  gone  on  and  let  the 
cab  run  over  him  if  the  driver  so  fancied. 
For  what  was  life  to  him  any  longer;  what 
cared  he  for  living? 
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He  walked  down  the  street  without 
thought  of  where  he  was  going;  he  did 
not  care  for  the  present.  But  uncon- 
sciously, as  he  went  along,  he  turned  his 
steps  toward  his  club,  where  so  many  of 
his  friends  usually  gathered  at  the  dinner 
hour.  He  found  himself  at  the  door  be- 
fore he  quite  realized  it ; and  as  he  glanced 
at  the  little  park  opposite,  watching  the 
warm  sunshine  of  the  dying  day  gild  and 
play  among  the  fresh  green  leaves,  the 
beauty  of  all  life  had  so  passed  from  him 
that  he  felt  apart  from  all  his  surround- 
ings. Could  he  have  screamed  outright 
like  a petulant  child,  he  knew  that  he 
would  have  felt  better. 

Once  inside  the  familiar  building  he 
grew  more  composed,  and  smiled  and 
nodded  at  his  friends,  feeling  proud  that 
some  familiar  faces  still  crossed  his  path 
at  whom  he  could  smile  and  nod.  It 
was  a strange  feeling.  Three  men  whom 
he  knew  well  were  at  a table  on  the  rear 
balcony,  awaiting  their  dinner,  and  Sel- 
den  joined  them.  Two  were  lawyers, 
possessing  larger  incomes  than  practices, 
while  the  other  was  Bartow,  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  nature,  whose  wanderings 
took  him  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  He 
had  returned,  in  fact,  only  a short  time 
before  from  the  little-known  South  Amer- 
ican countries. 

“Selden  in  his  new  rble  as  under- 
study to  Melancholy,”  laughed  Jackson, 
as  Selden  stepped  through  the  open  win- 
dow which  led  to  the  veranda. 

“He’s  probably  sold  a picture,”  sug- 
gested Gardner,  “and  seeks  to  conceal 
his  joy.” 

But  Bartow  only  laughed,  and  pointed 
to  the  vacant  chair  at  the  table.  “Din- 
ner is  ordered,”  lie  said.  “Sit  down; 
summon  the  minion,  and  you  can  quench 
your  thought  in  drink.” 

“Just  the  thing,”  returned  Selden, 
with  a forced  laugh;  “a  draught  of  Lethe 
is  exactly  what  I want.” 

During  the  meal  that  followed  Selden 
was  almost  fierce  in  his  mood  at  times, 
laughing  loudly  at  all  jests  and  indulging 
in  wild,  wayward  humors.  His  friends 
remarked  only  upon  his  high  spirits,  for 
he  kept  them  amused  with  the  wildest 
fancies  and  turns  of  thought.  He  tried 
hard  to  forget  himself.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  the  coffee  and  cigars,  Bartow 
was  pressed  to  tell  something  of  his  ad- 
ventures and  experiences  in  his  late 
travels. 


“ Which  reminds  me,”  he  said.  “ Come 
round  to  my  house  now,  and  I’ll  show 
you  something  you  never  saw  before;” 
and  the  four  men  went  out. 

Bartow  lived  immediately  around  the 
corner,  and  entering  the  house,  he  led  his 
friends  to  a conservatory  in  the  rear,  just 
off  his  study.  He  stopped  before  a small 
box  resting  upon  a shelf,  covered  with  a 
sash  which  was  bolted  down  securely  at 
both  ends.  Under  the  glass  were  two 
plants  in  blossom,  one  bearing  a red  and 
the  other  a yellow  flower,  oval  in  shape. 
The  blooms  were  not  alike  in  any  re- 
spect, nor  did  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
resemble  each  other,  and  both  were  unfa- 
miliar to  the  visitors. 

“Here,”  said  Bartow,  pointing  to  the 
box,  “ is  my  prize  curiosity.  One  of  these 
is  an  ordinary  wild  flower  of  the  Andes, 
the  other  is  what  the  Indians  call  the 
‘Flower  of  Death,’  but  I don’t  know 
which  the  other  is.  A seed  of  the  Flow- 
er of  Death  was  given  to  me  by  an  old 
chief,  a remnant  of  the  tribes  whom  Pi- 
zarro  conquered.  In  some  way  I got  the 
seed  of  the  ordinary  plant  mixed  with  it, 
and  now  of  those  two  I cannot  tell  which 
is  which.  So,  in  order  to  avoid  possible 
trouble,  I have  planted  and  kept  them  to- 
gether in  this  box.  One  is  perfectly  harm- 
less ; and  one,  according  to  the  tales  of  the 
Indians,  is  deadly.  It  is  said  that  a man 
who  inhales  its  perfume  is  surely  doomed. 
The  effects  are  pleasant  and  slow,  but 
none  the  less  fatal.  Now,  of  course  I do 
not  know  that  this  is  really  so,”  added 
Bartow,  as  he  saw  the  others  smile,  “but 
I have  seen  so  many  strange  things  in 
nature  that  I want  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
I’m  not  going  to  fool  with  any  such 
growths  to  determine  the  truth,  and  in 
keeping  these  two  together  I believe  the 
noxious  one  will  kill  the  other  eventu- 
ally.” 

“ Pretty  good  story,”  laughed  Gardner. 
“Easy  way  to  commit  suicide.  A friend 
of  mine  has  a pet  parrot  I'd  like  to  bring 
around  for  experimental  purposes.” 

“Don't  be  too  sceptical,”  advised  Bar- 
tow, leading  the  way  back  to  the  library 
and  setting  out  a bottle  and  cigars;  “ you 
can’t  afford  to  jest  with  dreadful  uncer- 
tainties. I heard  the  story  of  this  fatal 
flower  from  a number  of  persons  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  I believe  it;  but  I wish 
that  in  my  chuckle -headed  asininity  I 
hadn’t  mixed  them  up.” 

“A  disappointed  lover  might  be  will- 
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ing  to  find  out  the  truth  for  you/’  sug- 
gested Jackson,  holding  a glass  up  to 
the  light  to  determine  the  quality  of  the 
stock. 

Selden  threw  himself  on  a lounge  and 
laughed  harshly.  “Disappointed  lovers 
are  not  so  unselfish,”  he  said,  in  a rough 
way.  “ It  is  seldom  that  a man  is  will- 
ing to  give  up  life  for  a mere  crossing  of 
his  affections— the  memory  of  a girl.” 

“ Right  you  are,”  cried  Gardner;  “one 
girl  doesn't  make  the  world.” 

“She  does  to  the  true  lover,”  inter- 
posed Bartow;  “and  she  unmakes  it  as 
well.  True  love—'’ 

“True  nonsense!”  retorted  Selden,  ra- 
ther more  fiercely  than  the  occasion 
seemed  to  warrant.  “ Are  we  a lot  of  cal- 
low boys  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
love?  Bah!'; 

“ All  right,  bah,”  said  Bartow,  quietly; 
“but  wait  until  you  are  taken,  old  man, 
and  there  will  he  a reversal  of  ideas.” 

“ Bartow  knows,”  put  in  Jackson,  “ for 
I am  acquainted  personally  with  three 
girls—’ 

Selden  rose  from  his  seat  hurriedly. 
“ I’d  like  to  make  a sketch  of  those  blos- 
soms,” he  said,  turning  to  Bartow;  “they 
interest  me,  and  when  I get  back  I hope 
we  can  discuss  some  intelligent  subject.” 

Bartow  nodded.  “Go  ahead,”  he  an- 
swered; “you  won't  see  many  such  flow- 
ers; they're  genuine  curiosities.” 

Selden  went  alone  into  the  conserva- 
tory, lighted  by  a single  lamp.  He  was 
angry  and  pained.  It  seemed  almost  as 
though  his  friends  had  been  making  sport 
of  him.  He  stood  before  the  glass  for 
several  moments,  not  looking  at  the  flow- 
ers beneath,  but  thinking,  thinking;  then, 
almost  unconsciously,  he  tried  one  of  the 
bolts.  It  slipped  easily  in  its  place,  and 
Selden  turned  to  see  if  he  could  be  ob- 
served from  the  other  room,  a fid  found 
that  lie  was  hidden.  Suppose  lie  should 
leave  all  to  Fortune— to  change — and  risk 
one  smell?  If  one  ilower  really  was 
deadly  and  he  should  inhale  it,  what  dif- 
ference would  it  make  to  him?  But  if 
Margaret  did  love  him,  or  would  learn  to 
love  him,  then  Fate  would  lead  him  to 
the  harmless  blossom.  By  all  the  laws  of 
nature,  he  reasoned,  lie  would  not  he  sac- 
rificed to  a moment's  caprice  when  a cer- 
tainty of  bliss  was  assured.  So  thinking, 
lie  released  the  other  bolt,  and  bending 
over  the  flower  nearest  to  him,  drew  in 
one  long  breath  of  its  fragrance.  It 


exhaled  a sickish  - sweet  odor,  different 
from  any  he  knew  of.  Then  he  lowered 
the  glass,  bolted  it,  and  hurriedly  made  a 
sketch  of  the  flowers  to  satisfy  his  friends. 
As  he  turned  away  he  smiled  at  the  child- 
ishness of  his  act  in  thus  accepting  an  old 
Indian  legend,  and  then  pretending  to 
play  at  a game  with  Fate.  It  was  a piece 
of  foolishness,  and  laughing  at  it,  lie  also 
flushed.  Then  he  joined  his  friends. 

They  were  discussing  modern  society; 
and  Selden,  feeling  no  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, sat  silently  smoking  and  looking  at 
his  sketches.  He  wanted  to  have  compa- 
ny about  him,  for  he  wished  to  forget  the 
horror  of  the  day — it  was  to  him  as  the 
memory  of  something  terrible.  All  might 
be  different  on  the  morrow,  and  as  lie 
held  the  sketches  before  him,  lie  tried  to 
think  which  flower  he  had  smelt,  the  red 
or  the  yellow.  Then  he  blushed  again 
at  li is  nonsense,  and  broke  into  the  con- 
versation with  some  wholly  absurd  and 
irrelevant  remark.  For  an  hour  or  two 
they  chatted,  examined  the  sketches,  and 
then  the  three  visitors  went  out  together, 
Selden  leaving  his  friends  at  the  corner 
of  the  street. 

He  walked  slowly  to  his  studio,  think- 
ing over  his  lost  love,  but  feeling  some- 
what more  hopeful  than  in  the  afternoon. 
He  knew  nothing  more,  but  grasping  at 
any  idea  which  brought  peace  of  mind,  he 
did  not  stop  to  reason.  As  he  opened  his 
door  he  noticed  an  envelope  lying  just  in- 
side, and  picking  it  up,  found  it  to  be  a 
telegram.  With  trembling  lingers,  after 
lighting  the  gas,  he  opened  it  and  read: 

“ I was  mistaken  this  afternoon , and 
spoke  without  thinking . Come  to  me. 

Margaret 

A sense  of  perfect  happiness,  of  su- 
preme peace,  entered  into  Henry  Selden's 
soul  at  the  moment.  He  would  obey  her 
injunction  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  meanwhile  would  send  a telegram  in 
answer.  Sitting  down  at  once,  lie  wrote 
tl  10  address  and  the  words,  “ Your  mes- 
sage received and  then  stopped.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  send  it,  for  she 
knew  he  would  come  at  the  very  first  op- 
portunity, and  it  was  too  late  that  night 
for  telegram  or  call.  He  looked  around 
for  the  message  he  had  received, and  failed 
to  find  it.  Then  high  and  low  lie  searched, 
going  through  drawers  and  boxes  not  dis- 
tufbed  or  opened  for  days,  until  another 
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thing  caught  his  eye  and  gave  him  a new 
thought.  The  telegram  was  all  forgot- 
ten. Before  him  on  the  easel  rested  a 
landscape  of  May.  the  picture  which  he 
had  just  finished.  It  was  his  best  work, 
he  believed,  aud  as  he  looked  at  the  light 
green  of  the  trees  and  grass,  the  pink  and 
white  of  the  orchard  blossoms,  the  face  of 
Margaret  rose  before  his  eyes.  What  a 
beautiful  background  it  would  make  foF 
her  portrait!  and  as  the  thought  came,  he 
sat  down  before  the  easel  and  began  the 
outline.  He  needed  no  model,  no  guide; 
the  sweet  face  was  too  deeply  imprinted 
on  his  soul  for  him  ever  to  forget  it. 
Nervously  he  worked,  taking  no  note  of 
the  passage  of  time  until  it  was  complete. 
He  dashed  on  the  color  with  a sweep  and 
a swing  entirely  different  from  his  usu- 
ally slow,  painstaking  method  of  paint- 
ing; but,  urged  on  by  happiness  and  ex- 
citement, he  was  able  to  work  fast.  The 
labor  of  weeks  was  destroyed  in  a few  hur- 
ried minutes;  but  to  his  mind  the  world 
held  a single  joy,  one  figure,  which  he 
vainly  sought  to  reproduce  on  canvas.  . . . 

Yet,  after  all,  it  w7as  well  done,  he 
thought,  as  he  laid  aside  his  palette  and 
drew  up  his  easy  chair  before  the  easel. 
The  sweet,  proud  face  looked  serenely  at 
him  from  out  the  mass  of  blossoms — eyes 
so  tender,  so  pleading,  invested  with  all 


the  strength  of  love.  Selden  gazed  long- 
ingly, ardently,  on  the  work  of  his  mid- 
night frenzy,  praying  that  the  morrow 
might  hasten,  when  he  would  see  her. 
Suppose  lie  had  smelt  the  wrong  flower — 
the  Flower  of  Death?  Then  he  laughed 
heartily  at  the  idea  of  ever  having  been 
so  down-hearted  or  sceptical  as  to  believe 
or  seek  to  prove  the  Indian  fable.  He 
started  to  rise  for  Ids  pipe,  but  the  loving 
face  that  for  him  was  gazing  out  from 
the  canvas  caught  his  eye  again,  and  he 
lay  back  entranced.  He  seemed  to  he  in 
a dream— music  came  to  his  cars.  . . . 

His  three  friends  alone  guessed  at  the 
truth.  In  the  box  by  the  two  flowers  were 
scattered  the  ashes  which  fell  from  Henry 
Seldeii's  cigar. 

“There  are  three  things  which  can 
never  be  explained,”  remarked  Bartow, 
gravely,  a day  later:  “ Why  did  he  cover 
that  picture  with  daubs  of  paint  picked 
at  random  from  the  palette  and  having 
no  outline?  Why  did  lie  address  a mes- 
sage to  Miss  Winthrop,  when  she  stated 
positively  that  she  had  sent  him  no  tele- 
gram? The  poor  girl  is  completely  pros- 
trated to-day,  for  she  really  truly  loved 
Hal.  And  thirdly,”  continued  Bartow, 
after  a moment's  pause,  “ which  flower 
is  the  Flower  of  Death?” 


AN  ANONYMOUS  LETTER. 

BY  RICHARD  IIARDING  DAVIS. 


SILLY  sort  of  a play,  I call  it,”  said 
Van  Bibber,  as  they  left  the  theatre. 
“I  don’t  know,”  his  friend  dissented, 
slowly.  “Why?” 

“ Well,  about  that  letter,  for  instance,” 
Van  Bibber  continued.  “The  idea  of  a 
girl  throwiug  a man  over  like  that  just 
because  some  one  sent  her  an  anonymous 
letter  about  him!  Of  course  if  she'd  real- 
ly cared  for  the  man  she'd  have  given  him 
%a  chance  to  explain;  she  wouldn't  have 
believed  it  at  once.  Still,”  lie  added, 
magnanimously,  “if  she  had  asked  him 
about  it  there  wouldn't  have  been  any 
more  play.  The  author  had  to  do  some- 
thing.” 

But  Travers  disagreed.  “Oh,  I don't 
know,”  he  said.  “I  think  it’s  very  true 
to  life  myself.  I know  I’d  hate  to  have 
any  one  writing  letters  like  that  about 


Van  Bibber  laughed  easily.  “Nice  sort 
of  friends  you  have,”  he  said. 

“They’re  your  friends.” 

“Some  of  them  are,”  Van  Bibber  cor- 
rected; “but  I think  better  of  them  than 
you  do,  apparently.  I'm  sure  I’m  willing 
you  should  write  all  the  anonymous  let- 
ters to  them  you  please  about  me.” 

“That,”  said  Travers,  mockingly,  “ is 
because  you’re  so  good.” 

“Not  at  all,”  Van  Bibber  answered, 
hotly.  “It  isn't  whether  the  letter  told 
the  truth  ; the  point  is  that  the  girl  is  will- 
ing to  believe  it.  That's  what  I object 
to.  That's  where  the  chap  who  wrote  the 
play  shows  that  he  doesn't  know  anything 
abou f women.” 

“Well,  as  I said,”  Travers  repeated, 
stubbornly,  “I  think  you  are  altogether 
wrong.  She  acted  just  as  any  of  the  girls 
we  know  would  have  acted,  and,  as  I said, 
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I should  hate  to  have  any  one  write  a let- 
ter like  that  to  my  friends.” 

44  And  as  J said,”  reiterated  Van  Bibber, 
warmly,  44 you  can  write  all  the  letters 
you  choose  about  me,  and  my  friends  can 
stand  it,  and  so  can  I.” 

Travers  stopped  and  looked  back  over 
his  shoulder  as  they  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  club.  44  Do  you  mean  that  ?"  he  asked, 
seriously. 

44 1 do,”  said  Van  Bibber,  laughing*. 
Then  they  went  into  the  club, and  scowled 
at  all  the  other  men  as  though  they  were 
intruders,  and  talked  about  deviled  kid- 
neys. 

Van  Bibber  slept  peacefully  that  night 
in  spite  of  the  deviled  kidueys,  but  Trav- 
ers sat  up  until  late  composing  an  anony- 
mous letter,  which  he  hoped  would  fall 
like  a bomb-shell  into  the  camp  of  his 
friends.  The  morning  found  him  still 
intent  upon  it  and  mischief,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  finished  breakfast  his  plans 
of  campaign  were  already  made. 

He  first  went  to  a type  writer  in  one  of 
the  big  hotels,  and  dictated  four  letters  to 
him  announcing  the  date  of  a women  s 
meeting  for  a charitable  purpose.  The 
envelopes  for  these  were  addressed  to  four 
different  women.  He  tore  up  the  letters 
when  he  reached  the  street,  but  put  the 
envelopes  with  their  non-committal  type- 
written addresses  in  his  pocket.  On  Sixth 
Avenue  he  purchased  a half-dozen  sheets 
of  cheap  paper  and  carried  them  to  his 
room,  where  he  locked  himself  in,  and 
wrote  with  his  left  hand,  on  four  separate 
sheets,  the  following  communication  : 

44  Dear  Madam, — When  Mr.  Van  Bib- 
ber calls  on  you  again,  ask  him  how  well 
he  knows  Maysie  Lindsey.  If  he  denies 
knowing  her,  ask  him  to  show  you  the 
tintype  of  the  woman  which  he  wears  in 
a locket  on  a chain  about  his  neck. 

A Friend.” 

“There,”  said  Travers,  proudly,  44 1 
think  that  is  calculated  to  spread  doubt 
and  confusion  in  the  stoutest  heart.”  He 
put  the  letters  in  the  envelopes  with  the 
type-written  addresses,  and  posted  them 
that  same  morning.  Then  he  wrote  to 
Van  Bibber  and  told  him  of  what  he  had 
done. 

44  And  I call  it  a piece  of  d d im- 

pertinence,” said  that  gentleman  that 
same  evening. 

44  You’re  afraid  now,”  said  Travers, 


easily.  “Last  night  you  could  trust 
your  friends  better  than  I could;  now 
you’re  afraid.” 

44  That's  not  it,”  said  Van  Bibber.  44 1 
can  trust  them.  I don’t  care  what  you 
said  about  me,  but  by  sending  letters  like 
that  to  those  girls  you  intimated  that 
they  take  an  interest  in  me,  that  they  are 
more  or  less  concerned  about  me,  which 
is  a piece  of  presumption  I wouldn’t  be 
guilty  of  myself,  and  a thing  which  you 
had  no  business  to  assume.  Suppose 
they  find  out  that  you  wrote  those  let- 
ters, they’ll  ask  me:  4 Why  did  lie  send 
one  to  me  ? What  have  I to  do  with  you  ? 
Why  should  I care  what  women  you  know 
or  don’t  know  V It  was  impertinent  to 
them,  that’s  what  I say.  You  can  leave 
me  out  of  it  entirely,  but  you  had  no 
business  to  put  them  in  the  light  of  caring 
about  me.” 

44  But  they  do  care  about  you,  don’t 
they?”  Travel's  asked,  innocently. 

44  That’s  not  for  me  to  say,  nor  you. 
I’m  ashamed  of  you.  Practical  joking  is 
all  very  well  between  idiots  like  ourselves, 
but  you  had  no  business  to  drag  women 
into  it.” 

“ Well,”  sighed  Travers,  44  you  can’t 
make  me  rude  by  being  rude  yourself,  you 
know.  You  told  me  distinctly  that  I could 
write  the  letter,  and  I have  written  it,  and 
if  you’ve  any  confidence  in  your  friends 
you  will  do  nothing  about  it,  but  let  them 
work  it  out  their  own  way.  I call  it  a 
most  excellent  test  of  their  confidence. 
You  ought  to  be  obliged  tQ  me  forgiving 
you  such  a chance  of  finding  out  whaf 
dear  good  friends  you  have.” 

44 1 shall  treat  the  whole  thing  with  ab- 
solute contempt,  as  they  will,”  said  Van 
Bibber,  stiffly.  “ It  is  beneath  my  notice, 
and  so  are  you.  Maysie  Lindsey,  indeed  ! 
Who  the  devil  is  Maysie  Lindsey  ?’’ 

44 1 don’t  know,”  said  Travers,  pleasant- 
ly. 44  She  is  merely  a beautiful  creature 
of  ray  imagination.  Rather  pretty  name, 
I think,  don’t  you?  — Maysie  Lindsey." 
Then  lie  asked,  with  a touch  of  misgiving/ 
44  You  don't  happen  to  wear  anything 
around  your  neck,  do  you?” 

44  Certainly  not,  confound  you!”  said 
Van  Bibber. 

Van  Bibber  had  as  large  a nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  men  in  New  York  as  al- 
most any  other  man  in  it,  but  the  women 
he  knew  were  not  so  many  and  much 
more  near.  He  argued  that  a man  who 
could  not  get  along  without  the  help  and 
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companionship  of  other  men  was  hardly 
worth  helping,  but  that  every  man  ought 
to  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  women  he 
knew  did  help  him,  and  that  lie  should  be 
proud  to  acknowledge  it.  The  four  women 
of  whom  he  saw  the  most  were  those  to 
whom  Travers  had  sent  the  anonymous 
letters.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
them  at  their  own  houses  and  at  other 
people's  houses  as  often  as  once  a week  or 
more  frequently,  and  he  decided  that  in- 
stead of  writing  them  at  once,  and  explain- 
ing that  a friend  of  his  had  sent  them  an 
anonymous  letter  about  him,  and  that  he 
begged  that  they  would  overlook  the  im- 
pertinence, he  would  wait  until  he  saw 
them  and  then  explain  the  situation  ver- 
bally. But  as  the  week  wore  on,  the  temp- 
tation to  let  the  matter  take  its  course  got 
the  better  of  his  first  determination,  and 
his  curiosity  and  his  desire  to  see  just  how 
far  his  friends  trusted  him  overcame  his 
original  purpose  of  setting  things  right. 

Mrs.  ‘‘Jimmy  ” Floyd  was  from  one  of 
the  Western  cities ; she  had  married  Floyd 
while  abroad  and  had  entered  into  the  life 
of  New  York  with  all  the  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm of  a new  convert.  She  had  adapted 
herself  to  her  surroundings,  though  she 
had  not  herself  been  adopted.  But  now  she 
was  undoubtedly  an  important  personage, 
and  very  many  people  paid  court  to  her, 
not  for  herself  so  much  as  for  what  she 
could  do  for  them.  There  were  a number 
of  men  to  whom  she  was  at  home  every 
day  after  five,  and  Van  Bibber  came  to 
see  her  then  very  frequently.  She  knew 
him  well  enough  to  ask  him  to  fill  a place 
when  some  one  had  failed  her,  and  he 
thought  her  amusing,  but  only  that.  lie 
had  a youthful  horror  of  having  it  thought 
that  he  was  attached  to  married  women, 
and  made  it  a rule  to  come  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  to  be  among  the  first  to  go.  Ow- 
ing to  this  no  one  had  ever  found  him  or 
left  him  with  Mrs.  Floyd,  and  the  men.  es- 
pecially those  whom  he  allowed  to  outstay 
liim,  were  grateful  to  him  in  consequence. 
Her  drawing-room  was  a place  for  gossip, 
and  Van  Bibber  told  her  once  that  be  came 
because  it  saved  him  from  reading  the 
papers,  and  that  if  she  would  fine  herself  a 
penny  every  time  she  or  her  friends  said  ‘I 
suppose  you  have  heard,' she  would  be  able 
to  pay  for  a box  at  the  Horse  Show  with 
the  money.  He  called  there  a week  after 
Travers  had  sent  forth  his  letters,  and 
found  her  for  the  first  time  alone.  When 
she  nodded  to  him  brightly,  and  told  the 


servant  in  the  same  breath  that  she  was 
not  at  home  to  any  one  else,  Van  Bibber 
smiled  grimly  to  himself  and  regarded  her 
with  a masklike  countenance.  He  saw 
that  he  had  been  trapped  into  a tete-a-tete, 
and  that  one  of  the  letters  had  evidently 
reached  the  home  of  the  Floyds. 

Mrs.  Floyd's  attitude  as  she  sank  hack 
in  her  cushions  was  an  unsettled  one,  and 
her  whole  manner  expressed  pleasurable 
expectancy.  Her  visitor  observed  this 
with  amused  disapprobation,  but  as  she 
seemed  so  happy  in  believing  what  she 
had  read  of  him,  he  thought  it  would  be 
rather  a pity  to  spoil  her  enjoyment  of  it 
by  telling  her  the  truth. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “and  what  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself  lately?”  She 
spoke  quite  gaylv,  as  though  her  recently 
acquired  knowledge  of  him  gave  to  what- 
ever he  might  have  to  say  a fresh  interest. 

Van  Bibber  observed  ibis  also  with  a 
cynical  sense  of  amusement,  and  saw  that 
she  had  placed  him  under  the  light  of  a 
standing  lamp,  which  threw  his  face  into 
strong  relief,  while  hers  was  in  shadow. 
“Just,”  as  he  said  later  to  Travers,  “as 
though  she  were  keeping  a private  detec- 
tive agency.”  The  talk  between  Mrs. 
Floyd  and  her  visitor  ran  on  unevenly. 
She  was  eager  to  question  him,  and  yet 
afraid  of  being  too  precipitate,  and  he  was 
standing  on  his  guard.  At  last  something 
lie  said  of  a young  Frenchman  visiting 
the  city  seemed  to  give  her  the  chance  she 
wanted. 

“Oh  yes,”  she  commented,  indifferent- 
ly, “ I remember  him  at  Horn  burg.  He  is 
rather  a sentimental  youth,  I fancy.  He 
wears  a bangle,  and  a chain  around  his 
neck.  We  could  see  them  when  he  played 
tennis.” 

Van  Bibber  gazed  thoughtfully  into  the 
open  fire.  “ Yes,”  he  said,  politely. 

Mrs.  Floyd  looked  at  the  fire  also.  She 
was  afraid  she  had  begun  too  clumsily, and 
yet  she  still  continued  recklessly  in  the 
same  opening.  “ It  is  rather  feminine  in  a 
man, I think;  not  unmanly  exactly, either, 
but  rather  a pose,  like  writing  in  a diary. 
You  pretend  that  you  write  it  without 
thinking  of  any  one's  seeing  what  you 
have  written,  but  you  always  have  the 
poss i hi  1 i ty  in  y ou r m i nd , don ' t you ? A n d 
men  always  know  that  some  day  some 
one  will  see  their  bangle  or  their  locket. 
They  think  it  gives  them  a mysterious  or 
sentimental  interest.  Don’t  you  think 
so?” 
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Van  Bibber  changed  his  gaze  from  the 
fire  to  the  point  of  his  shoe,  and  then, 
as  an  idea  came  to  him  suddenly,  smiled 
wickedly.  He  looked  up  as  quickly  to  see 
if  Mrs.  Floyd  had  noticed  his  change  of 
expression,  and  then  relapsed  into  gloom 
again.  44  The  only  man  I know  who  goes 
in  for  that  sort  of  thing,”  he  said, 44  is  Trav- 
ers. Travers  wears  a gold  chain  around  his 
neck,  and  he  keeps  it  on  all  the  time.  I've 
seen  it  at  the  Racquet  Club.  There  is  a 
picture  of  a girl  on  one  side,  a tintype,  and 
on  the  other,  two  initials  in  diamonds. 
The  initials  are  M.  L.” 

44  M.  L.  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Floyd,  confus- 
edly. 

“In  diamonds,"  added  Van  Bibber,  im- 
pressively. 

44  M.  L.  in  diamonds!  Why,”  Mrs. 
Floyd  exclaimed,  44  that's  — ” and  then 
correcting  herself  midway,  she  added, 
tamely,  “that's  very  curious.” 

44  Curious'"  asked  Van  Bibber,  politely. 
44  Why  curious?  They're  not  your  in- 
itials, are  they?" 

44 1 was  told,”  said  Mrs.  Floyd, seriously, 
“that  is — some  one  told  me,”  she  began 
again,  “that  you  wore  a locket  just  like 
that  around  your  neck.” 

“ Fancy !”  said  Van  Bibber,  with  a gasp 
of  amusement.  44  Who  told  you  that,  if  I 
may  ask?” 

“No  one  that  you  know,”  Mrs.  Floyd 
replied,  hastily.  “ But  he  must  have  con- 
fused you  two;  don’t  you  suppose  that  is 
it?  It  is  because  you  are  so  much  to- 
gether.” 

“Told  you  I wore  a locket  around  my 
neck?”  repeated  Van  Bibber,  with  some 
severity.  “ How  absurd ! It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  he  has  mixed  us  up.  We  don't 
look  alike  much,  do  we  ? Perhaps  he 
saw  us  at  a Turkish  bath.  Every  man 
looks  like  every  other  one  when  he  is 
wrapped  in  a cloud  of  steam  and  a bath 
robe.  Only  the  other  day  I took  old  man 
Willis  for  an  attendant,  and  told  him  to 
hurry  up  my  c-olfee.  I suppose  that's  how 
it  happened.  You  had  better  ask  Travers 
about  it  next  time  he  comes  and  see  what 
he  says.  He'll  deny  it,  probably;  but  I 
assure  you  I have  seen  it;  so  you  can 
charge  him  with  it  with  perfect  safety.” 

Mrs.  Floyd  looked  at  Van  Bibber  doubt- 
fully for  a moment,  but  he  returned  her 
look  with  a smile  of  such  evident  inno- 
cence that  she  smiled  in  return,  and  then 
they  both  laughed  together. 

44  And  I thought  it  was  you  all  the 


time,”  she  said.  “What  an  odd  mis- 
take!” 

44  Very  humorous  indeed,”  said  Van 
Bibber.  He  rose,  and  Mi’s.  Floyd  made 
no  effort  to  detain  him.  Her  suddenly 
acquired  interest  in  him  had  departed. 

44  Don't  forget  the  initials,”  said  Van 
Bibber. 

44 1 shall  not.”  Mrs.  Floyd  answered, 
laughing.  “I  shall  rerhember.” 

“And  in  diamonds,  too,”  added  Van 
Bibber,  as  he  bowed  at  the  door. 

Miss  Townsend  was  a young  woman 
who  took  everything  in  life  seriously  but 
herself.  She  was  irritatingly  but  sin- 
cerely humble  when  her  own  personality 
was  concerned,  and  was  given  to  consid- 
ering herself  an  unworthy  individual 
only  fit  to  admire  the  actions  of  real  per- 
sonages. She  received  deserved  compli- 
ments either  mockingly  or  as  sarcasms  at 
her  expense,  and  made  her  friends  indig- 
nant by  waxing  enthusiastic  over  people 
whom  they  did  not  consider  one-fourth  as 
worthy  of  such  enthusiasm  as  she  was  her- 
self. She  was  a very  loyal  friend,  and 
when  she  was  with  Van  Bibber  had  the 
tact  not  to  talk  of  those  things  which 
might  be  beyond  his  reach.  Still,  when 
she  did  venture  with  him  on  those  matters 
of  life  and  conscience  and  conduct  which 
most  interested  her,  she  found  his  com- 
mon-sense and  his  sense  of  humor  vastly 
disturbing  to  her  theories.  She  received 
him  this  afternoon  with  a preoccupied  air, 
which  continued  until  her  mother,  who 
had  been  with  her  when  he  had  entered, 
had  left  the  room. 

“I  do  not  know  how  soon  I shall  have 
the  chance  to  see  you  alone  again,”  she  be- 
gan at  once.  “ and  I have  something  to  say 
to  you.  I have  thought  it  over  for  some 
time,  and  I have  considered  it  very  seri- 
ously ; I think  I am  doing  the  right  thing, 
but  I cannot  tell.” 

Van  Bibber  wanted  to  assure  her  that 
it  was  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  felt 
fresh  indignation  that  she  should  have 
been  troubled  so  impudently.  But  he  only 
said  “ yes,''  sympathetically,  and  waited. 

44 1 want  to  ask  you,"  she  said,  regard- 
ing him  with  earnest  eyes,  “ if  you  know 
that  you  have  an  enemy.” 

Van  Bibber  bit  bis  lips  to  hide  a smile, 
and  felt  even  more  ashamed  of  himself 
for  smiling.  “Oh  dear,  no,” lie  said,  “ of 
course  not.  We  don't  have  enemies  now- 
adays, do  we?  There  are  lots  of  people 
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ing  him  the  offensive  letter  as  though  it 
were  a wet  and  dirty  rag.  41  Don't  open 
it  here,  and  never  speak  to  me  of  it  again. 
If  you  did — if  you  explained  it  or  any- 
thing, I would  feel  that  you  did  not  be- 
lieve me  when  I say  that  I believe  in  you, 
and  that  I only  speak  of  this  thing  at  all 
because  I want  to  put  you  on  your  guard. 
Some  man,  or  some  woman  more  likely, 
has  written  this  to  hurt  you  with  me.  He 
or  she  has  failed.  That  is  the  point  I 
want  you  to  remember,  and  I hope  I have 
done  right  in  speaking  of  it  to  you.  And 
now,’’  she  exclaimed  with  a sigh  of  relief, 
and  with  a sudden  wave  of  her  hands,  as 
if  she  was  throwing  something  away, 
44  that  is  over.” 

Van  Bibber's  first  impulse  was  to  put 
the  letter  in  the  fire,  and  tell  her  the 
truth  about  it;  but  his  second  thought 
was  that  this  girl  had  for  a week  been 
considering  as  to  how  she  could  act  in  his 
best  interest,  and  that  to  show  her  now 
that  she  had  been  made  a joke  of  would 
be  but  a poor  return  of  her  thoughtful- 
ness of  him.  So  lie  placed  the  letter  in 
his  pocket,  and  thanked  her  for  her  warn- 
ing, and  sincerely  for  her  confidence,  and 
went  away.  And  as  he  left  the  house  his 
sense  of  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  his 
friend  trusted  him  was  mixed  with  an  un- 
holy desire  to  lay  hands  upon  Travers. 
He  determined  to  end  and  clear  up  the 
matter  that  afternoon,  at  once  and  for- 
ever, and  with  that  object  in  view  took  a 
hansom  to  the  house  of  Miss  Edith  Sar- 
gent. 

Miss  Sargent  was  a friend  of  both 
Travers  and  himself.  She  was  an  unu- 
sual girl,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  equal- 
ly liked  by  men  and  women  proved  it. 
She  frequently  regretted  she  had  not 
been  born  a boy,  and  tried  to  correct 
this  injustice  by  doing  certain  things 
better  than  most  men  could  do  them, 
and  so  gained  their  admiration.  Van 
Bibber  agreed  with  her  that  it  was  a pity 
that  she  was  not  a man,  as,  so  he  ex- 
plained it,  there  were  too  few  attractive 
men,  while  there  were  so  many  attractive 
women  that  it  kept  him  continually  in 
trouble.  Miss  Sargent  was  t lie  president 
of  a society  for  the  lower  education  of 
women,  the  members  of  which  were  re- 
quired to  know  as  much  about  polo  as 
they  did  of  symbolic  and  impressionist 
pictures,  and  were  able  to  keep  quite  sep- 
arate the  popular  violinist  or  emotional 
actress  of  the  day  as  a person  from  the 


same  individual  as  an  artist;  they  did  not 
sob  over  the  violinist's  rendering  of  music 
which  some  one  else  had  written,  on  one 
afternoon,  and  then  ask  liim  to  tea  the 
next.  They  did  not  live  on  their  nerves 
or  on  their  feelings,  but  on  their  very 
rich  fathers,  on  whom  they  drew  heavily 
for  gowns,  hunters,  and  pianos,  on  which 
last  they  could  play  passably  well  them- 
sel  ves. 

Travers,  it  was  believed,  was  sentimen- 
tally content  that  Edith  Sargent  had  been 
born  a girl,  and  spoke  of  her  as  Miss 
Sargent,  and  not  as  Edith  Sargent,  as  the 
other  men  did.  Van  Bibber  considered 
this  a very  dangerous  sign. 

Miss  Edith  Sargent  was  getting  out  of 
her  brougham  as  Van  Bibber  drew  up  in 
his  hansom.  She  greeted  him  brightly 
with  a nod,  and  told  him  that  she  was 
half  frozen,  and  that  he  was  just  in  time 
for  some  tea.  He  waited  until  she  gave 
some  directions  to  the  footman  for  the 
evening,  and  then  walked  up  the  steps 
beside  her. 

44  You've  saved  me  from  writing  you  a 
note,”  she  said.  “I  wanted  to  see  you 
about  getting  up  a coaching  party  for  the 
game  on  Thanksgiving  day.  Do  you 
think  it's  too  late*” 

Van  Bibber  observed  her  covertly,  but 
slie  did  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  any- 
thing beyond  what  she  was  saying,  and 
regarded  him  frankly  and  without  em- 
barrassment. He  decided  that  slie  had 
not  received  the  letter,  and  felt  a tempo- 
rary sense  of  relief. 

“It  is  rather  late,”  he  said;  “most  of 
the  coaches  are  engaged  so  far  ahead,  you 
know;  but  we  might  be  able  to  get  a pri- 
vate one.” 

They  walked  into  the  drawing-room  to- 
gether, and  she  threw  her  sable  boa  and 
mutt*  on  the  divan  and  went  to  the  fire  to 
warm  her  fingers. 

“ Whom  could  we  ask?”  she  said.  Van 
Bibber  was  regarding  her  so  intently  that 
she  stopped  and  looked  up  at  him  curi- 
ously. “Whom  could  we  ask?”  she  re- 
peated, and  added,  after  a pause,  44  You're 
not  listening  to  what  I'm  saying.” 

They  continued  looking  at  each  other 
for  a short  moment,  and  then  the  girl, 
with  a sudden  exclamation  of  intelligence, 
walked  hack  into  the  library  beyond,  re- 
turning with  an  envelope  in  her  hand. 
Van  Bibber  saw  that  the  address  upon  it 
was  type- written. 
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“ Here’s  that  letter  you  and  Travers 
sent  me/’  she  said.  She  put  it  in  his 
hand  and  left  him  standing  gazing  dumb- 
ly down  at  it,  while  she  returned  to  the 
open  fire  and  stretched  her  fingers  out 
before  it.  As  he  continued  silent,  she 
turned  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  at 
him,  and  then,  as  she  caught  his  look 
of  embarrassment,  laughed  easily  at  the 
sight  of  it.  44  Don’t  you  think,”  she  said, 
“it’s  about  time  you  two  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  fact  that  you  have  grown 
up?” 

Van  Bibber  gazed  at  her  blankly  and 
shook  his  head.  44  Travers  told  you,”  he 
said,  ruefully. 

“Travers  told  me,”  she  repeated  with 
disdain.  “ You  both  told  me.  I do  hope 
I’ve  intelligence  enough  to  keep  up  with 
you  two  and  your  games  and  foolishnesses. 
There’s  no  one  else  who  would  do  any- 
thing so  silly.”  She  laughed  a trium- 
phant, mocking  laugh.  “You  and  your 
Maysie  Lindsey  and  gold  lockets,  you’re  a 
pretty  trio,  aren’t  you?  And  you  thought 
you  were  going  to  have  such  a fine  joke 
on  me.  Oh,  you’re  so  clever,  you  two; 
you’re  so  deep  and  subtle.  How  long 
have  you  ceased  wearing  velvet  suits  and 
red  sashes?” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Van  Bibber, 
sulkily,  “but  I want  you  to  know  I’ve 
had  trouble  enough  about  this  thing,  and 
it’s  all  Travers’—” 

44  There  is  some  other  game,  perhaps,” 
she  said,  nodding  her  head  at  him,  “ that 
you  play  better  than  this.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  going,”  said  Van  Bibber.  He 
stopped  at  the  door  and  shook  his  high 
hat  at  her  impressively.  “If  you  have 
any  regard  for  your  young  friend  Travers,” 
he  said,  “you’d  better  send  him  word  to 
keep  out  of  my  way  for  a week  or  two.” 

“ Wait  and  have  some  tea,”  she  called 
after  him,  but  Van  Bibber  pulled  open 
the  front  door,  and  as  he  did  so  heard  an 
echo  of  mocking  laughter  and  something 
that  sounded  like 44  Give  my  love  to  Maysie 
Lindsey.” 

There  was  still  one  other  girl  to  see, 
and  Van  Bibber  kicked  viciously  at  the 
snow  at  the  thought  of  it  as  he  strode 
hurriedly  towards  her  house.  He  wished 
that  he  might  find  her  out,  but  she  was  in, 
the  man  said,  and  she  herself  said  that 
she  was  glad  to  see  him. 

Miss  Norries  was  a peculiarly  beautiful 
girl,  who  almost  succeeded  in  living  in  a 
way  that  was  worthy  of  her  face.  If  she 


did  not  do  so,  it  was  not  through  lack  of 
effort  on  her  own  part.  And  yet  to  others 
there  seemed  to  be  no  effort;  people  said 
of  her  that  she  had  been  born  fine  and 
good,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  had  she 
tried.  4 * It  is  only  we  poor  souls  who  know 
what  temptation  is,”  they  said,  44  that  de- 
serve credit  for  overcoming  them.  Grace 
Norries  always  does  the  right  thing  be- 
cause she  doesn’t  know  there  is  any  other 
thing’to  do.” 

But  Miss  Norries  had  her  own  difficul- 
ties. She  had  once  said  to  Van  Bibber, 
“The  trouble  is  that  there  are  so  many- 
standard  s,  even  among  one’s  best  friends, 
among  the  people  that  you  respect  most, 
that  it  makes  it  hard  to  keep  to  one’s 
own.” 

To  which  Van  Bibber  had  replied,  flip- 
pantly : 44  You  have  no  right  to  complain. 
All  you  have  to  do  when  you  get  up  in 
the  morning  is  to  look  in  the  glass  and 
say,  4 To-day  I must  live  up  to  that .’  It’s 
a pretty  high  standard  to  live  up  to,  I 
know,  but  it‘s  all  your  own.”  At  which 
Miss  Norries  had  gazed  coldly  at  nothing, 
and  Van  Bibber  had  wished  he  had  not 
complimented  her  on  the  one  thing  for 
which  she  could  not  possibly  take  any 
credit. 

She  received  him  now  graciously,  as  a 
much  older  woman  might  have  done,  but 
told  him  he  could  not  stay,  as  she  had  to 
dress  for  dinner. 

44  It  won’t  take  long  to  say  what  I came 
to  say,”  Van  Bibber  answered  her.  “I 
came  on  purpose  to  say  it,  though.  It’s 
rather  serious;  at  least  it  didn’t  start  out 
so,  but  it’s  getting  serious.”  He  did  not 
look  at  her,  but  at  the  fire,  as  though  he 
was  trying  to  draw  confidence  from  it. 
But  his  anxiety  was  unnecessary,  for 
Miss  Norries  regarded  him  tranquilly  and 
without  loss  of  her  usual  poise.  She  was 
always  ready  to  laugh  with  those  who 
laughed,  or  to  weep  with  those  who  wept  , 
giving  out  just  enough  of  her  own  per- 
sonality to  make  her  sympathy  of  value, 
and  yet  never  allowing  it  to  carry  her 
away. 

44  Perhaps,”  said  Van  Bibber,  with  a 
sudden  inspiration,  44  you  have  something* 
to  say  to  me.” 

“No,  I don’t  know  that  I have,”  the 
girl  answered,  considering.  “Has  any- 
thing happened?  I mean,  is  there  any- 
thing I ought  to  speak  about  that  I haven’t? 
Are  you  to  be  congratulated  or  condoled 
with?  Is  that  it?” 
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“Well,  you  ought  to 
know,"  Van  Bibber  an- 
swered, “ whether  I am  to 
be  condoled  with-  or  not. 
I’m  certainly  not  to  be 
congratulated.” 

“I  don't  understand,” 
she  said,  smiling. 

“Oh,  well,  then,"  lie 
exclaimed,  with  a sigh,  of 
relief,  “ it  s probably  all 
right.  Only  I thought 
you  Would  have  received 
it  by  this  time,  and  if  you 
had,  I Wanted  to  explain. 
But  if  you  haven’t  re- 
ceived it  you  prolmbly 
won't  now.  and  so  1 
needn’t  say  anything* 
about  it.” 

“ Received  what?"  ask- 
ed Miss  Norries,  with  a 
perplexed  laugh.  "But,*' 
she  added,  “if  you  don’t 
wish  to  speak  of  it  we  will 
talk  of  something  I do  un- 
derstand. Oh % you  mean 
the  package  of  books  you 
sent  me.  1 ought  to  have 
written  you  about  them. 
They  were  just  the  ones  I 
wait i ted . I w a s si  > very  — 5 ’ 

“Books!  no,"  said 
Van  Bibber,  with  disgust, 
“ IBs  a letter.”  he  blurt- 
ed out.  “Some  one  told 
me — at  least  I happened 
to  find  out  — that  some 
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WA!J\iXf|  8Tltm 

HV^AMinU.  n ^CFIiPEiZ 


There  ^ porbapy 

i ; » sv<'  1 ^ ail  tii*\  members  eh 
present  -tStic-U  extraTir^ifmr):  fotiiis  iktr 
r.o- called  wallcipg  slu’ks.  Thvir  very 
napit*  ii}>(irivLes  the  surprise  of  those  v ho 
.eiieounpo:  I Ikon:.  ;>m«  fcg  i bey  ere  all,  for 
in*e<HA  Lkrgfc  ol'>j^r:t^v  ti3Ha;V  t norte 

come  nmier General man ■*„  HU'\  have  alsy*. 
linen  eh  ripened  \v^ 1>  v5U ^rat^i^r i^tie  iian 
‘.^ufh.  as  KpTiokvn  ki$<£jiecir-e$  if* 

They  iite ; J e£is;  k iiitf  ^jr*  ip.n 8 wloo 
live  in  temperate  Himes  fchsru  t*>  the  na- 
tives of  fla1  I ropiys,  tfhcyr*!  limy-  abound.. 
Nearly  a tlimisani  apeeit^  >in vfei  already, 
keptf  dt^enirorl, 

lYTiku  they  wr  it*  to  tbfr 

rmtieo  of  tluwe  ii  .vhpwp ' they 

were  not  inhabitant.*  j,ht\Y  pleated  a gc*> 
UU*e  surprise.  Tims  Theban]  Bradley  a 
MUf\v  of  tbfe  Rus  al  Su?;irys'.  and  ut  one 
' jLiftift  l?ro lessor  rd  P^ftvifv  <o  ThmUiii'VW*- 
f>if  Ou m s ^6  dp  the  plates, 

id-oiie  of  his  wmdis.i.o'm  of  the  kimllniown 
-is  Walking  leaves,  feu m tin  resyraMuhck 
of  their  broad  .given  ip(t  veined  \yu.ys 
1 y ? f t ^ liat  u itoa  i Rev  bac  k lu  \u u > b«d  i 'tip 
hyd’  <«f  a t.rN*(  n-rire*  m 1721  that  .it  was  ,* 
Lre,dun  winch.  if  W»*  take  t. he  Story  of 
\ r.  right  partakes  bof.lt  of  Jowetai  ar.d 
Y\'< jt  hf  t > r>  Life  being’  nbimsled,  as  I 
li;v.ro<jhv»  . v a,  us  nvii  by  tie*  Jimus  va  i.be 
f As  , xvtbeh  the  \h>thev  hiArd  jiiys  As 
in.  ;i.vt>.  i'-.  t-wii  ’;  ;um)  pot  ennuud- 
vbrh  fbts  otth.l  h-nuUi»,v  eighteen  %aurs 

. lip  ■ Cv^k'S'ipj -■  juVU 

f‘.\'  -rv  about-  H ; 

“ k Tb e l 1 nyn  it  1 »AK  found  its 


i • ■) I&i.y.  r?VB>ivH>r..  v I bo y»  J\W# 

' ’ 'SlbWKT 


xx'nrvj.i..  b4zr:; 


walking  Sticks. 

proper 

seprirateiy  ip  the  Buds  pLU,  Mdiieh  hatch 
vv  ben  tbc  Budy  k\^ij4  to  shoot;  the  hip* ti'i 
then  is  nourished  by  the  domes  of  the 
Tree,  ami grow* PsgeihPr  with  the  Leave*, 
tilt  fill  its  Body  i s perfected;  and  fkt  the 
Fall  of  tliv?  Leaf,  drops  from  the  T nm 

with  tbft _X»pa',yv^  grp wiiig  .Ef«  UKP 

Wiligs,  ami  then  walks  about  ; u u*  ^ <mt 
common  enough  -\vi ih  .vys'  to  be:  PiMity  h e- 
lievcCt  M;id.  what  I .domjil  vjpt  IpVve  \Vu  - 
tilled  LLmoidNm  ip  this  place  ?f  t jm /#- 


Point  belonging  to  this  ‘Relation  is,.  That 
clot  /yj/l  of  UU  V T»v%‘  should  Im!  yi  Kale 
raliy  adaptod  h>  dmiinPurj  at  opc<y  both 
und  Aniuhti.  Life-  and  hy  rhut 
tfj&ipfr'lCr  UpHtf  f lip  I-ipT?  of  two  Bfbpg>s 
‘so  Alistirojr.  from  mm  another  a#  f lnu!* 
and  AiUYmtx.  ;uut  emu late  n»e-  same 
Jui^CS1  ^[unUy  Hr  trie  Vessels  of  both, 
Iuthjed  We  have  Instance*  enough* 
its few  he<^%ry  the  Juices  Pi f$ni&  are 

to  tjie  Inwdjpg  O p of  si  mm  Injects  ; and 
to  eonlirm  that  kpitim  kinds  <H  ip*cef* 
e&iirmt  be  brought  to  live,  without  ibeir 
Lggs  are  properly  lodg'd . id  und  entirely 
mvelopd  with  some  rerimn  Pan*  of 
Plants;  -;v>  those  Insects,  for  ex;ur<ph.\ 
which  Nature  has  alloUed  for  the  Leayes 
of  the  Odk.  and  vvbjrh  u\n  ke  ihe  JM/G 
berries ; but  that  of 

sv>  unite  Av'iUi  ;>iv  Insert  as  Ux noaip* 
one  ilistiuci  fu'ing.  F°dy . o,vi,derfhL 
\>s,  " womk-rhd  uubvd : 

3Spm  than  u ia?b1ui  v later,  £ h voogh  tli£ 
repeated  e{ JVtr t»  i>jf  lirtly ,.  I1k* 

of  ope  of  these  hiyvls  \\  »•  ?*♦  * i r;  trod  need 
from  India  U\  . -|t\l i V / 

hale! }isi , and  ( i>k  vhn^  iVpmy}£ Jyyfe  kept 
for  eig I \ Ikm  rr  k?i  i iM  i c i Bohaur : 

Vfanhm,  and  till  i Ivor  imnsforiiinivoriS  oh;- 
served  by  til**  UU*  Mr,  Ami^W  Mjtvr.a\x  in 
w hom  I /im  indulAled  V . 

e,Vfg».  aiuT  adult  reared  so  far  from  home. 

A*  will  i»e  s^eti  from  the  th^ 

resemh|a.nr;e  to  a leaf  L . very ■.sirikin^— 
v,  hieh-  rolur  woufrl  remler  ALL  more  ap 
pimm?  uml  the  foliait;  e.\f»Htfsiivii>:  v,l*  tlm 
lees  unrst  nihl  g maly  to  fh<*  ti 

apfKyjrtvoiee  hx  ihitir  native  haitiUs 

But  tins  form  vralkin^  Khek  i-  exeep- 
fiom.lL  .BesnlKs  ih-se  v.*a iking  leaves  ipf 
v/iueli  perhaps  twen  l.y  s)>ecies  are  known, 
all  natives  of  the  Old  Wovhd  tropies  -of 
the  genus  FliylliumhlfcS-  thby  ai-e  a]>i,r<>^ 
priaieJy  called  by  naiiDTilistsh  tiiore  are  . 


f 

! 


JSi 


\ 
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rmSAf.osP»iL 


a ABPRR'S  ?$ &>Y  MOK^ILY  M AGA&tNK: 


A ronsOU 
lii i m . rtrtVvU  vs  anil 
B J * >>V  1 5*  the  stm’vsr  will 
J !<e,  ohfef  siH- 

fiih  er  he  d m&rr  fpt- 
ivjuwl-  oir  ba*d<Wi*nh 
lii©  jiDt^wiue  will 
pad..tiiiii  the  crmUiro 

leaves  with  huh/ 

The 

11  i ii  i fes;  Wfo  rrb  £tf i ^'4; 
tli e tfhui  d erer 
•atii  nmvtt  with 
r^vpidHy/- 

M|t  Hk*  tronk  of  ■&' 
tree  /with  t\n  :aa$Fjjjg£;.‘ 
W'hiiyh  y fc#:r 

Useful  tAiuh  i^Ugih 
of,  l&if  Hint 
of  body  n.iky  fro ; hot 

Jyy  when  frurd*Hod 
1 (iu* 
’ftj'tfE*’  4iu)rgish  Vts 
;i:|^f.-^H^'p..  O vof  tli^ 
; Jea.ytei  aiitl 

Ihfve  e.  curious  later- 
al sway  i 7i£:  tfvolH^. y 
Tit  i it i«  i ike  i> 

j»oiiicAktnr»;  intria ^M^rivxiAs'^w^-,  Afcji  kostA^Ks^^  walker,  am*  **s  tf  m>  c* 

H U>VO  AS  l.-v.  SArcftJC,  - , slaU/wf  U1  ^.ahh'-m 

ySyv  \ ;y  y m . o' s*./^;  ."‘VV  ’.e./’ ‘ »v>?  '.  - lihnnih,wliieU^'}.en 

we  chienl'-r  w )i4$  £ 

me  • other*  * wlh».h  h’i  vv  rj’heli  - <1  breadth  r-f  frax<*  >heir  wide-extendevl  fr-y* 

bodies.  All  the- rest  .are  ror  .furnish,  a!)  the  more  hulicroos. 

their  lautr  ami  usually  sbmuer  fc.nl  «*$&  hur  mrUNm  forms  nearly-  all  frelohe  to 
with  yoiwlmy  legs.  Take.  !'«m' t- >;;u;iohA  . U.o,s  sabie  fyfcv  but  they  are  noi  all  so 
fheform  e<>torbon,oyer  the  ;greuter  ]>apt  of  soitt)  1,  in  southern  Texas  we  have  h 
the  fcnifcd  Sfohes,  wfriyT i thro? omilfy  ■ pw: ; .‘  Yriii eh  lur.irer  and  shutter  kind,  Diapbt'r*> 
)de  //iso’  Salem.  ■.Vhe-sa.rJni»*M..s  us  it.  n-  ivhf  it*t*nx  •hr>t •vrox.  the  hod e alone  of  a hirh 
of  old  Kiltie  F £ bt> ^ t ?*> v f T f*  witches ’ • • .r#H£h$K  the  }n*K  '.&'• 

hors*  : “ iiuV  uitirii  in  some  o(  her  SiaU-s  loot.  A^  }J  is  h Iso  jVoapon  hi-n  Airly  sloah 
i;i  ? <hihh»ul  ' 1 >U  *K  • i.M-j  " ;uel  “ rr.  u he^  H far  more  hylk-y  -a.ppe.irain *e. 

alii^aUm, onr  lhor!o  rommi  /“niomia;  Huf  o»  vuo*m»:r  an*  many  fvituk 

B ot^y  lie  ehroptHiriEl  h>  ah  im minted  which  are  e.rf;n  ;btntiv4  thkn  ihi^y 

Strawy  arn)  e,lmr*  o r-^i.  iovy.-me  i,he  ;uU  iycoll  v Murker  tho n a kn it ting’-riecdlc- 
&fem  of  ;V  busJu  W'iih  its  leys  stretelaui  at  in  Mexico,  for  iustuueo,  vre  tind  oiie  sort. 
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Phanoeles*  live  length  of  widely  ly  ap'd  -spiny  all  over, 

when  extended,  is  about  el* -v* it  niches,  or  have  the  head  Nitr- 
and.  except  ui  t.!#e  base  of  .the  legs,  i«f  Mouutcd  1>y . a pair  of 
nowhere stouter  than  u Crochet - needle,  horns,  .or  have  a gen- 
In  ino*T  kinder  m ip  this,  ape!  )tt  the  witches'  erully  uo/hi/te taiUjvvr 
horses  of  r.he  United  States,  the.  antenna*  Jopk  which  defies  de- 
are  so  long  just  U>  reach  hey oi id  tire  scriptiouv  See  the  i V 
outstretched  fore  Jeg?v  m that  iheir  'rdygi  {page45ih  pictured 

live  tips  would  be  ijfe  ib.iifettoJ’:'  from  Nkr^vAguav  how 


Tttfi  Tpx&ti  W aLKIXO  S'TirK  tyT*  C tt EKO V ERA  JWCNTI GHU S ; ONE  HALF 
yONU  aK  t?U 


All  our  species,  tod.  are  wingless.  This  sprouting  all  over  ft  * 
js  by  lid  mean*  thg:  caste  to  the  tropi#/  wdulii  brte  rjbik 

where  a Very  considerable  iMmiberean  ily  .p>  such  :i  ttijjpjr*  in 
being  furnished  with  ample  wings,  some-  'what  veeupUcie  won  hi 
tiroes  gay!)'  colored-  Look  To r ui^uieb,  even  an  ardent  v?do 
at  the  grant  spe.-'u..s  of  Anrhiale  ts|  A us-  nwjb*gkd  pturc  it f ;|r» 
tixlia  { page  Mbh  too  large  to  ap$r?&r  of  i meet  like  this  ise^U 
full  on  this  pae'e,  the  tessellated  ex-  fWmt  to  hy  Kirby  and 
pantligt^idg!?df  wldWi  strdyh  f Uigltb  Sphncd  vyhert  in  sptiafc 
iri<*hH$v  hud  support  a eylmdreu!  ■ body-  dig  of  in  hue  p\ . t.hi-y.v«r 
f a)J y . tvi  1cm jj£ u* ' tb at  and.  ;t;s ■ s^out.iXf?  dbv  £ , AThks ; >v. ftbeVi m&<  " ; 

luile  huger.  W t vat.  a Islu r fcfi ng.  abject  U>  qui^ite  ihai:  5 00  would 
hove  ily  in  one's  •AcvV  d>?:  the  dilT^reut  sue- take  the  whole  in- 
kinds  of  Tnrpidod^nis  am}  Podaenulhos,  sect  far  ;T  j*uT)dn  of 
also  from  Australia  sou  a*  of  tvhidi  f-v  the  be&Jtehb.te  spray  of 
pronl  nine  indies  tu  ilighl./Onl  n:<\  ;- n still  a tree.  ‘ -Or  hu;u  tb 
st'* inter  though  si t «j &ibT  ^ ug  tii »dy . the  bulky  prf&felc  gji: 
Here  thw  poHipb  of  ibtfwr t Vgk,  1 fk ?*  #**&  thrUyifhbd 
tin:  shoei  wingeavcis.  is  »>f  a ura^s ->*een.  {nee  u»  .Karin  •*>.  ‘a  kind 
like,  the  body,  while  the  rest 'of  the.  whips  of  |leieoiptei‘y4*  If. mu* 
.U  df^lov-ely  rosrao*  pink  ;.  \v)»eu  clos'd  is  rihi  nn  e ru):u.4y.  ins  Lour 
the  wings  shut  like  a fan’  dihJ  every  tnvee  V*i  sd  far 

«;»f  poilc  is  lost:  U>e  eufiro  IrviJy  is  then  as  th Iriks  it  for- 

greeri  the  tear>is  upon  which  they  feed  funnie- iheh  vom*\  *\e»- 
Tlie.se  bulky  forms  spent  like  efVphm.as  tod  brief  u »r  ihghf;  f 
amdug  the : lesser  lierd.  These  are  or*J;*  mm- 

. in  ‘Tid'-WHy • ilio  l\%  of  pick  btken.  ;St: 

slrjxiige  Tortus.  Alxnost  all  of  wl.ltclt  ttfd  v.andom  to  si-g>Cv  sthai 
have  spoken  are  tteariy  siudolIirhodiccL  Or  bi&a're.  walkibg: 

have  morclj  little  roiigh itches  df  skin  ; ^flcks  fcssuiu^  ; iheyt 
bu  t tben&  kre  ydry  ro&ny  \?liicli  ai^e  -pride-  cod  Ui  . tie  nitiltjl 


by  an  enemy  approaching  in  frotii. 
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plied  from  any  considerable  collection. 
These  insects  are  generally  sluggish  crea- 
tures, and  their  form,  their  color,  and 
their  armature  may  in  all  cases  be 
looked  on  as  developed  for  protective 
purposes.  Even  those  provided  with  the 
most  expansive  wings  use  them  rather  as 
a parachute  than  for  anything  properly 
called  flight  — merely  for  a momentary 
transport  to  a safer  place.  Variegated 
colors  are  very  rarely  assumed,  and  in  the 
few  cases  where  the  wings  are  adorned, 
these  are  displayed  only  during  the  brief 
flight,  and  at  other  times  are  always  ab- 
solutely concealed.  An  insectivorous  foe 
spying  such  a one  in  flight,  and  going  for 
it,  would  search  in  vain  for  what  he  had 


seen ; it  has  transformed 
itself  completely  as  soon 
as  alight. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  group  of  insects 
which  in  form  and  color 
are  so  generally  imita- 
tive, and  which  natu- 
ralists have  found  more 
difficult  to  detect  in  their 
haunts.  Their  bodies  of- 
ten resembhe  the  rough- 
ened bark  of  the  trees 
among  which  they  live; 
or  they  seem  to  have 
growing  to  them  little 
flecks  of  lichen  or  moss, 
which  add  to  the  decep- 
tion. The  disguise  of 
the  walking  leaf  Phyl- 
lium  is  the  more  strik- 
ing to  a naturalist  be- 
cause he  will  notice  that 
whereas  among  all  oth- 
er members  of  the  tribe 
the  wing-covers  (when 
they  exist)  are  greatly 
abbreviated,  the  very  op- 
posite is  true  in  Phyl- 
lium,  the  wing-covers, 
the  only  members  which 
could  be  made  to  resem- 
ble a leaf  to  perfection, 
being  greatly  develop- 
ed, while  the  wings  are 
aborted,  as  if  the  wing- 
covers  were  here  de- 
veloped for  the  express 
purpose  of  this  mim- 
icry. 

Twenty  - five  years 
ago,  at  the  Jardin  d’Ac- 
climatation  at  Paris,  some  of  these  walk- 
ing leaves  were  exhibited  alive.  They 
were  placed  on  growing  plants,  from 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  leaves  were 
stripped,  that  the  insects  might  not  too 
easily  conceal  themselves.  If  a large 
placard  announcing  the  presence  of  these 
creatures  had  not  drawn  attention  to 
them,  certainly  no  one  would  have  recog- 
nized anything  extraordinary;  and  even 
as  it  was,  many  a person,  after  examining 
the  case  with  care,  left  without  seeing 
anything  but  the  plant,  and  with  the 
opinion  that  what  the  placard  told  them 
to  look  for  was  .some  minute  object  too 
microscopic  for  their  sight.  Even  those 
who  knew  what  to  expect  had  often  a 
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long  search  to  discover  what  was  in  real- 
ity in  full  sight. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  living  speci- 
mens at  Edinburgh.  Of  one  of  them 
Murray  says:  44  For  the  greatest  period  of 
its  life  it  so  exactly  resembled  the  leaf  on 
which  it  fed  that  when  visitors  were 
shown  it  they  usually,  after  looking  care- 
fully over  the  plant  for  a minute  or  two, 
declared  that  they  could  see  no  insect. 
It  had  then  to  be  more  minutely  pointed 
out  to  them;  and  although  seeing  is  no- 
toriously said  to  be  believing,  it  looked  so 
absolutely  the  same  as  the  leaves  among 
which  it  rested  that  this  test  rarely  satis- 
fied them,  and  nothing  would  convince 
them  that  there  was  a real  live  insect 
there  but  the  test  of  touch.  It  had  to  be 
stirred  up  to  make  it  move.” 

Undoubtedly  this  imitative  resemblance 
is  most  striking  in  the  walking  leaf,  but 
it  is  quite  as  complete  in  many  of  the 
walking  sticks  proper.  The  naturalist 
Wallace,  familiar  with  them  in  tropical 
forests,  says  that  in  the  Moluccas  they 
are  found  “hanging  on  the  shrubs  that 
line  the  forest  paths;  and  they  resemble 
sticks  so  exactly  in  color,  in  the  small 
rugosities  of  the  bark,  in  the  knots  and 
small  branches  imitated  by  the  joints  of 
the  legs,  which  are  either  pressed  close 
to  the  body  or  stuck  out  at  random,  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  by  the  eye 
alone  to  distinguish  the  real  dead  twigs 
which  fall  down  from  the  trees  overhead 
from  the  living  insects.”  And  he  adds 
that  he  has  44  often  looked  at  them  in 
doubt,  and  has  been  obliged  to  use  the 
sense  of  touch  to  determine  the  point.” 
He  adduces  many  further  particulars  to 
show  the  minute  manner  in  which  the  de- 
tails of  resemblance  may  be  traced. 

The  end  gained  by  this  wholesale  mim- 
icry is,  of  course,  protection  against  attack. 
Indeed,  with  creatures  incapable,  as  a gen- 
eral rule,  of  rapid  movement  or  of  flight, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  mimicry  has 
assumed  so  important  and  general  a char- 
acter. But  for  some  of  the  walking  sticks, 
at  least,  it  is  not  their  only  safeguard.  The 
thorny  spines  with  which  some  are  clothed 
— like  the  Heteropteryx  we  have  figured, 
and  many  others — must  make  them  ugly 
things  for  an  insectivorous  creature  to  as- 
sail ; and  there  are  many  which  have  even 
a more  potent  means  of  defence  in  the 
possession  of  glands  secreting  a nauseous 
fluid,  which  may  be  exuded  or  spurted  as 
a sort  of  spray  from  openings  on  either 


side  the  body  just  behind  the  bead.  One 
species  has  been  named  Phasma putidum, 
from  the  offensive  nature  of  this  glandu- 
lar secretion  ; and  a sluggish  creature 
common  in  Florida  and  Texas,  Anisomor- 
pha,  will,  when  seized,  spurt  a strong 
vapor  which  slightly  burns  a man's  skin. 
When  dissected,  the  glands  which  furnish 
the  supply  will  often  be  found  of  excep- 
tional size,  quite  filling  the  sides  of  the 
thorax. 

A curious  and  interesting  thing  about 
these  creatures  is  their  power  of  repro- 
ducing injured  or  lost  parts.  Theirslender 
sticklike  legs  certainly  look  remarkably 
fragile,  and  as  if  such  power  would  be 
well  bestowed.  Specimens  are  sometimes 
captured  in  which  one  of  the  legs  is  ab- 
surdly smaller  than  its  fellows,  though 
perfectly  formed  throughout,  giving,  in- 
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the  base  with  a series  of  holes.  The  eggs 
of  these  creatures  are  not  attached  to  any 
object,  but  are  dropped  loosely  on  the 
ground,  and  the  insect  escapes  by  push- 
ing off  the  cap. 

It  was  one  of  the  interesting  recent 
finds  in  paleontology  to  discover  that 
walking  sticks  came  of  a remote  antiquity. 
Before  1878  all  we  knew  of  fossil  walking 
sticks  were  one  or  two  forms  from  amber, 
belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  tertiary 
period.  Now,  thanks  mainly  to  a French 
naturalist  of  distinguished  scientific  an- 
cestry, Brongniart,  we  are  introduced  to  a 
whole  race  of  them  back  in  the  coal  pe- 
riod of  paleozoic  times.  So  far  as  we 
know  them,  they  differed  from  those  of 
to-day  by  being  al  ways  winged,  and  in  that 
the  front  pair  of  wings — what  we  now 
call  wing-covers,  or  tegmina — were  not 
leathery  and  opaque,  as  now,  serving  only 
as  protective  flaps  to  the  closed  wings, 
but  were  just  as  large  and  diaphanous  as 
the  hind  wings,  and  equally  used  for 
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flight.  Our  last  illustration  is  an  attempt 
to  restore  one  of  these  ancient  walking 
sticks,  which  might  perhaps  be  better 
termed  flying  sticks.  There  were  a great 
many  kinds  of  them,  but  they  are  princi- 
pally known  to  us  by  their  wings,  many 
of  which  have  been  recovered  from  the 
rocks  of  our  own  country;  but  whether 
in  Europe  or  America  none  are  yet  known 
from  the  great  intermediate  formations  of 
the  mesozoic  period.  Some  of  the  re- 
mains from  the  coal  explain  the  origin  of 
our  living  giants,  for  they  had  a spread 
of  wing  of  at  least  seven  inches,  and  a 
length  of  body  of  about  ten  inches.  They 
further  differed  from  our  living  types 
in  having  the  three  parts  of  the  thorax 
more  nearly  equal — similar,  in  fact,  to  the 
condition  of  ours  while  still  in  the  egg; 
and  thus  once  more,  as  so  often  in  other 
branches  of  paleontology,  we  may  draw 
a parallel  between  the  early  condition  of 
existing  types  and  the  permanent  condi- 
tion of  early  types. 


RESTORATION  OF  A FOSSIL  TITANOPHASMA  FROM  THE  COAL 
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III.— IN  THE  LITTLE  CHURCH  DOWN  THE 
STREET. 

THE  little  church  stands  back  from  the 
street,  with  a scrap  of  lawn  on  either 
side  of  the  path  that  winds  from  the  iron 
gate  to  the  church  door.  On  this  chill 
January  morning  the  snow  lay  a foot 
deep  on  the  grass-plots,  with  the  water 
frozen  out  of  it  by  the  midnight  wind. 
The  small  fountain  on  one  side  was 
sheathed  wTith  ice;  and  where  its  tiny 
spirtle  fell  a glittering  stalagmite  was 
rising  rapidly,  so  the  rotund  sparrows 
had  difficulty  in  getting  at  their  usual 
drinking -trough.  The  sky  was  ashen, 
yet  there  was  a hope  that  the  sun  might 
break  out  later  in  the  morning.  A sharp 
breeze  blew  down  the  street  from  the 
river,  bearing  with  it,  now  and  again, 
the  tinkle  of  sleigh-bells  from  the  Avenue, 
only  fifty  yards  away. 

There  was  the  customary  crowd  of  cu- 
rious idlers  gathered  about  the  gate  as 
the  hearse  drew  up  before  it.  The  pall- 
bearers alighted  from  the  carriages  which 
followed,  and  took  up  their  positions  on 
the  sidewalk,  while  the  undertaker's  as- 
sistants were  lifting  out  the  coffin.  Then 
the  bareheaded  and  gray -haired  rector 
came  from  out  the  church  porch,  and 
went  down  to  the  gate  to  meet  the  fu- 
neral procession.  He  held  the  Prayer- 
book  open  in  his  hand,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  coffin  he  began  to  read  the 
solemn  words  of  the  order  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead : 

“I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
saith  the  Lord : he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live: 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me,  shall  never  die.” 

Preceding  the  pall-bearers  the  rector 
led  the  way  to  the  church,  which  was 
already  filled  with  the  dead  actor’s  com- 
rades and  with  his  friends,  and  with  mere 
strangers  who  had  come  out  of  curiosity, 
and  to  see  actresses  by  daylight  and  off 
the  stage.  The  interior  was  dusky,  al- 


though the  gas  had  been  lighted  here  and 
there.  The  Christmas  greens  still  twined 
about  the  pillars,  and  still  hung  in  heavy 
festoons  from  the  low  arched  roof.  As 
the  coffin  passed  slowly  through  the 
porch,  the  rector  spoke  again : 

“We  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing 
out.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  a wav;  blessed  be  the  Name  of  the 
Lord.” 

Throughout  the  church  there  was  a 
stir,  and  all  heads  were  turned  toward 
the  entrance.  There  were  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  more  than  one  man,  for  the  actor 
had  been  a favorite,  and  not  a few  wo- 
men were  weeping  silently.  In  a pew 
near  the  door  were  two  young  actresses 
who  had  been  in  the  same  company  with 
the  dead  man  when  he  had  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage,  only  three  years 
before;  and  now,  possessed  by  the  emo- 
tion of  the  moment,  these  two  sobbed 
aloud.  By  their  side  stood  a tall,  hand- 
some, fair-haired  woman  clad  in  simple 
black;  she  gave  but  a single  glance  at 
the  coffin  as  it  passed  up  the  aisle,  half 
hidden  by  the  heaped -up  wreaths  of 
flowers,  and  then  she  stared  straight  be- 
fore her,  with  a rigid  face,  but  without  a 
tear  in  her  eye. 

Slowly  the  rector  preceded  the  pall- 
bearer up  the  central  aisle  of  the  church, 
while  the  vestured  choir  began  the  stately 
anthem : 

“Lord,  let  me  know  my  end,  and  the 
number  of  my  days;  that  I may  be  certi- 
fied how  long  I have  to  live. 

“ Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as 
it  were  a span  long,  and  mine  age  is  even 
as  nothing  in  respect  of  thee;  and  verily 
every  man  living  is  altogether  vanity.” 

It  was  for  a young  man  that  this  solemn 
anthem  was  being  sung — for  a man  who 
had  died  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  at  the 
moment  of  his  first  success,  and  when  life 
opened  temptingly  before  him.  He  bore 
a name  known  in  American  history,  and 
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his  friends  had  supposed  that  he  would 
be  called  to  the  bar,  like  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  before  him.  He  was  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  with  a speaking 
eye  and  a rich  alluring  voice;  and  his 
father's  friends  saw  in  him  a moving  ad- 
vocate. But  the  year  he  was  graduated 
from  college  his  father  had  died,  and  his 
mother  also,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  the 
world.  As  it  happened,  his  father's  in- 
vestments were  ill  advised,  and  there  was 
little  or  no  income  to  be  hoped  from  them 
for  years.  In  college  he  had  been  the 
f6remost  member  of  the  dramatic  club, 
and  in  the  summer  vacations  he  had 
taken  part  in  many  private  theatricals. 
Perhaps  it  had  always  been  his  secret 
wish  to  abandon  the  bar  for  the  stage. 
While  he  was  debating  the  course  he 
should  take,  chance  threw  in  his  way  the 
offer  of  an  engagement  in  the  company 
which  supported  a distinguished  tragedi- 
an. He  had  accepted  what  opportunity 
proffered,  and  it  was  not  as  a lawyer  but 
as  an  actor  that  he  had  made  his  living; 
it.  was  as  an  actor  that  his  funeral  was 
now  being  held  at  “the  little  church 
down  the  street.” 

While  the  choir  had  been  singing  the 
anthem,  the  coffin  had  been  borne  to  the 
chancel  aud  set  down  before  the  rail, 
which  was  almost  concealed  from  sight 
by  the  flowers  scattered  about  the  steps 
and  clustering  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit 
and  in  front  of  the  reading-desk.  The 
thick  and  cloying  perfume  of  the  lilies 
was  diffused  throughout  the  church. 

The  rector  had  taken  his  place  at  the 
desk  in  the  chancel  to  read  the  appointed 
lesson,  with  its  message  of  faith  and  love. 
There  were  sobs  to  be  heard  when  he  de- 
clared that  this  mortal  shall  put  on  im- 
mortality. 

“Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written,  Death  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory.  O death,  where 
is  thy  sting?  O grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory?1’ 

There  were  those  present,  old  friends  of 
his  boyhood,  come  from  afar  to  give  the 
dead  man  the  last  greeting  of  affection, 
who  knew  how  high  had  been  his  hopes 
when  lie  went  upon  the  stage;  and  they 
knew  also  how  hard  that  first  year  had 
been,  with  the  wearisome  drudgery  of  his 
apprenticeship,  witli  the  incessant  travel- 
l*1J©>3vith  ambition  baffled  by  lack  of  op- 
portune*^ Some  of  them  were  aware 
how  the  se^Kl  year  of  his  career  in  the 
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theatre  had  seen  a change  in  his  fortunes, 
and  how  discouragement  had  given  place 
to  confidence.  There  had  been  dissen- 
sions in  the  company  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  the  tragedian  had  parted 
with  the  actor  who  played  the  second 
parts.  Here  was  a chance  for  the  young 
man,  and  he  proved  himself  worthy  of 
the  good  fortune.  No  more  youthful  and 
fiery  Laertes  had  been  seen  for  years,  no 
more  passionate  Macduff,  no  more  artful 
and  persuasive  Mark  Antony.  He  had 
the  gifts  of  nature — youth,  and  manly 
beauty,  and  the  histrionic  temperament; 
and  he  had  also  the  artistic  intelligence 
which  made  the  utmost  out  of  his  endow- 
ment. Before  the  end  of  his  second  sea- 
son on  the  stage  he  was  recognized  as  the 
most  promising  actor  of  his  yeart.  He 
had  played-  Mark  Antony  for  the  first 
time  only  twelve  months  before;  and 
now  he  lay  there  in  his  coffin,  and  the 
little  church  was  filled  with  the  actors 
and  actresses  of  New  York  who  had  come 
to  bid  him  farewell. 

When  the  rector  had  finished  the  read- 
ing of  the  lesson,  there  was  a hush 
throughout  the  church.  A faint  jingle 
of  sleigh-bells  came  floating  down  from 
the  Avenue. 

A few  straggling  rays  of  sunshine  fil- 
tered through  the  windows  on  the  right 
side  of  the  little  church,  and  stained  with 
molten  cold's  the  woodwork  of  the  pews 
on  the  left.  There  was  a movement  among 
the  members  of  the  vestured  choir,  and  a 
dark  and  stately  woman  took  her  stand 
before  the  organ ; she  was  the  contralto 
of  a great  opera  company,  and  it  was 
with  skill  and  power  and  feeling  that  she 
sang  “ Rock  of  Ages.” 

In  a pew  between  the  organ  and  the 
pulpit  sat  a slight  graceful  woman,  young 
still  and  charming  always,  although  the 
freshness  had  faded  from  her  face.  This 
was  the  celebrated  actress  with  whom  the 
dead  man  had  been  acting  only  a week 
before.  She  was  the  ideal  Juliet — so  the 
theatre-goers  thought — and  never  before 
had  she  been  aided  by  so  gallant  and  so 
ardent  a Romeo.  Never  before  had  the 
tragedy  been  produced  with  so  much 
splendor,  and  with  dramatic  effect  so 
certain  and  so  abundant.  Never  before 
had  Romeo  and  Juliet  been  performed 
for  a hundred  and  fifty  nights  without 
interruption.  And  for  once  the  critics 
had  been  in  accord  with  the  public,  so  po- 
tent was  the  glamour  of  youth  and  beauty 
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and  passion.  It  was  a joy  to  all  discern- 
ing lovers  of  the  drama  to  see  characters 
so  difficult  interpreted  so  adequately. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  tragedy  had  been 
played  for  five  months  to  overflowing 
audiences  ; and  its  prosperity  had  been 
cut  short  only  by  the  death  of  the  fiery 
wooer — of  the  Romeo  who  lay  now  in  the 
coffin  before  the  chancel,  while  the  Juliet, 
with  the  tears  gliding  down  her  cheeks, 
sat  tlj-ere  by  the  side  of  the  middle-aged 
merchant  she  was  soon  to  marry.  The 
young  actor,  to  catch  a glimpse  of  whom 
silly  school  girls  would  watch  the  stage 
door,  and  to  whom  foolish  women  sent 
baskets  of  flowers,  now  lav  cold  in  death, 
with  lil  ies  and  lilacs  in  a heap  over  his 
silent  heart. 

When  the  final  notes  of  the  contralto's 
rich  and  noble  voice  had  died  away,  the 
rector  went  on  with  the  ritual: 

“ Man,  that  is  born  of  a woman,  hath 
but  a short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of 
misery.  He  cometh  up,  and  is  cut  down, 
like  a flower;  he  fleeth  as  it  were  a shad- 
ow, and  never  continueth  in  one  stay.” 


The  dead  man  had  been  the  last  of  his 
line,  and  there  were  no  near  kindred  at 
the  funeral.  There  was  no  mother  there, 
no  sister,  no  wife.  Friends  there  .were, 
but  none  of  his  blood,  none  who  bore  his 
name.  Yet  there  was  a shiver  of  sym- 
pathy as  the  tiny  clods  of  clay  rattled 
down  upon  the  coffin  lid,  and  as  the  rec- 
tor said  “earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust.” 

Then  the  service  drew  to  an  end  swiftly, 
and  the  pall  bearers  formed  in  order  once 
again,  and  the  coffin  was  lifted  and  car- 
ried slowly  down  the  aisle. 

As  the  sorrowful  procession  passed  be- 
fore the  pew  where  the  tall  fair- haired 
woman  stood,  stolid,  with  averted  head, 
and  a stare  fixed  on  the  floor,  one  of  the 
bearers  stumbled,  but  recovered  himself 
at  once.  The  woman  had  raised  her 
hand,  and  she  had  checked  a cry  of  warn- 
ing; but  the  coffin  was  borne  before  her 
steadily  ; and  they  who  bore  it  little  guess- 
ed that  they  were  carrying  it  past  the  dry- 
eyed mother  of  the  dead  man's  unborn 
child. 


TII E-MA  N-TI 1 AT-DK  A WS-TI I E-  HANDCART. 

13 Y EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 


I SING  of  arms  and  a man,  for  whether 
I consider  him  in  his  patient  hardi- 
hood, his  incredible  physical  endurance, 
his  unsurpassed  marksmanship,  pedestri- 
anism,  wood  craft,  prairie-craft,  hunter- 
craft,  and  Indian  ■ craft,  or  consider  his 
ardor  for  his  own  intellectual  culture  in 
his  hard  surroundings,  or  recall  his  spot- 
less moral  purity  in  evil  associations,  and 
his  admirable  courage  and  chivalrous  feel- 
ing, I am  able  to  say,  here  was  a man.  And 
indeed  it  gives  me  pain  now,  nearly  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  to  think  that  I shall 
never  see  again  my  friend,  nor  ever,  in- 
deed, see  any  man  his  match  or  like  again. 
For  as  there  was  but  one  Sir  Galahad 
among  the  knights  of  Arthur's  table,  so 
was  there  among  all  frontiersmen  but  one 
George  Northrup.  lie  was  the  fine  flow- 
er of  his  class,  perfect  in  all  its  accom- 
plishments, and  superadding  to  them  a 
degree  of  intellectual  culture  unknown 
to  most  of  his  kind,  and  a rectitude  and 
grace  of  moral  character  little  known  in 
any  class. 

The  story  I have  to  tell  is  not  ficti- 
tious. I cannot  hope  that  it  is  in  all 


respects  accurately  correct,  for  some  of 
the  incidents  have  been  collected  and 
sifted  with  difficulty  from  the  associates 
of  Northrup;  others,  however,  I had  from 
his  own  lips,  always  loath  to  speak  of  him- 
self and  his  achievements.  I have  at- 
tempted no  embellishment,  but  have  set 
down  the  facts  as  I understand  them, 
from  full  accounts  written  out  by  me 
soon  after  his  death,  while  yet  all  was 
fresh  in  my  memory. 

1 had  heard  of  Northrup  before  I saw 
him,  for  accounts  of  his  daring  exploits 
now  and  then  found  their  way  into  the 
St.  Paul  papers,  and  his  expedition  with 
a handcart  had  been  matter  of  newspa- 
per notice  throughout  the  country.  In 
the  summer  of  I860,  while  I was  living 
in  St.  Paul,  I joined  a scientific  party  go- 
ing to  British  America  to  observe  a total 
eclipse.  The  leader  of  this  party  was  at 
that  time  an  obscure  young  man:  none 
other  than  Professor  Simon  Newcomb, 
now  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Was)’ 
ington,  and  known  as  widely  as  as-l0n’ 
omy  itself.  Mr.  Ferre],  the  eminent 
mathematician,  now  deceased,  was  the 
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assistant  astronomer.  Mr.  Samuel  Scud- 
der, the  now  famous  entomologist,  was 
the  young  man  who  represented  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  and  natural  history.  Af- 
ter crossing  some  two  hundred  miles  of 
what  were  at  that  time  virgin  prairies, 
from  St.  Cloud  to  Georgetown  on  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  we  took  the  little 
pioneer  steamer,  then  in  its  first  or  second 
season  on  that  river.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  awkward  than  that  tub  of  a 
boat,  plunging  every  now  and  again  head- 
long into  the  banks  despite  the  frantic  ex- 
ertions of  the  pilot,  aided  by  the  long 
steering -oar  on  the  bow.  We  steamed 
some  three  hundred  miles,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  boatmen,  without  see- 
ing on  the  banks  a human  being  or  a 
house. 

On  the  first  morning  of  our  voyage, 
while  Mr.  Scudder  and  myself  stood  on 
the  boiler-deck  of  the  boat  in  conversa- 
tion, there  came  to  us  a young  man  with 
long  brown  hair  falling  to  his  shoul- 
ders. He  was  clad  in  a frontier  coat 
made  of  a white  blanket,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  knees,  with  bits  of  red  flannel 
sewed  on  instead  of  the  ornamental  but- 
tons that  belong  on  the  back  of  a coat. 
This  young  man  held  nominally  the  posi- 
tion of  watchman  on  the  boat,  but  he 
was  evidently  much  more  than  that,  be- 
ing Indian  interpreter,  ambassador,  to- 
pographer, and  guide  through  these 
strange  waters. 

“Are  you  gentlemen  naturalists?”  he 
asked. 

Mr.  Scudder  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  the  young  man  in  the  white 
blanket  coat  asked  if  we  would  like  a 
Red  River  turtle.  He  went  below  and 
brought  up  a turtle,  weighing  about  fifty 
pounds,  which  he  said  he  had  discovered 
in  the  water  during  the  night  by  its  audi- 
ble breathing.  He  had  harpooned  it  with 
the  fireman’s  poker,  a piece  of  iron  ten 
feet  in  length.  The  blow  had  broken  the 
dorsal  plate,  and  the  end  of  the  iron  had 
rested  on  the  ventral  plate.  By  bearing 
down  on  the  poker  while  lie  walked 
round  the  gunwale  and  then  walked  the 
hawser  to  the  bank,  our  new  acquaintance 
had  landed  the  chelonian  monster. 

Mr.  Scudder,  with  me  for  pupil-assist- 
ant, dissected  the  turtle,  and  I believe 
that  his  skeleton,  with  a skylight  in  the 
back,  yet  rests  in  the  Cambridge  Museum. 
Peace  to  his  carapace ! The  prudent  cook, 
having  an  eye,  as  Emerson  would  put  it, 


to  the  culinary  use  of  the  world,  sent  a 
tin  pan,  into  which  we  put  the  many-hued 
muscles  as  we  stripped  them  off,  so  that 
we  had  both  science  and  turtle  stew  out 
of  him. 

It  was  while  we  were  eating  turtle  and 
potatoes  at  the  breakfast  table  the  next 
morning  that  Captain  Sam  Painter,  com- 
mander of  our  petty  steamboat,  asked  me 
if  I knew  the  young  man  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  the  captor  of  the  turtle. 

“That,”  said  he,  “ is  Northrup.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say,”  I answered, 
in  surprise,  “that  that  young  fellow  is 
the  famous  Northrup  that  we  hear  so 
much  about — the  one  the  Yanktons  tried 
to  kill  last  winter!” 

“Yes,”  said  the  captain,  with  eager- 
ness, “that  is  George  W.  Northrup,  and 
he  knows  more  about  the  frontier  than 
all  the  rest  of  them  put  together.” 

I had  supposed  Northrup  to  be  a man 
of  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  it  puzzled  me 
for  a long  time  to  understand  how  so 
much  of  adventure  could  have  been  put 
into  the  life  of  a youth  of  twenty-three. 

Having  communicated  my  discovery  to 
the  rest  of  the  party,  we  set  ourselves  to 
cultivate  our  new  acquaintance,  a task 
which  we  did  not  find  easy  on  account 
of  a sensitive  and  dignified  reserve  that 
always  characterized  him.  He  did  not 
like  to  be  lionized. 

Our  great  surprise,  next  to  bis  youth, 
was  his^diction.  Not  only  that  he  did  not 
swear  nor  use  slang  like  other  frontiers- 
men, but  that  he  spoke  in  well-chosen 
words  which  had  a certain  aroma  of 
books  about  them.  He  was  not  what  we 
supposed  a man  of  the  wilderness  ought 
to  be. 

His  spare  hours  during  this  trip  were 
spent  in  reading  Blair’s  Rhetoric ; he  was 
acquainted  with  Bancroft,  Irving,  Pres- 
cott, Longfellow,  and  Cooper,  but  De 
Quincey  was  quite  his  favorite  author. 
I found  that  he  was  crammed  with  the 
facts  of  history,  ancient  and  mediaeval 
especially.  He  was  the  only  man  I ever 
knew  who  had  triumphed  over  the  formi- 
dable stupidity  of  Rollin,  having  mastered 
all  the  facts,  the  date,  place,  commander, 
and  number  of  men  on  each  side,  with  the 
details  and  result  of  every  battle,  and  all 
the  other  useless  information  that  men 
used  to  call  history.  He  had  gathered 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  which 
he  kept  in  a settler’s  cabin  near  Fort  Aber- 
crombie, at  that  time  two  hundred  miles 
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beyond  the  lines  of  settlement.  By  his 
camp  fires  he  had  been  accustomed  to  fight 
over  the  world’s  battles  in  his  imagination, 
until  those  remote  personages  who  seem 
like  shadows  to  the  rest  of  us  were  sub- 
stantial people  to  him;  he  spoke  of  Gen- 
gis  Khan  in  the  same  familiar  way  that 
we  do  of  the  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands. 

Averse  to  dependence  on  relatives,  he 
had  left  liis  home  in  central  New  York 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  Gerrit  Smith’s 
farm  adjoined  the  one  on  which  he  lived, 
and  the  philanthropist  probably  saw  some- 
thing of  the  rare  quality  of  the  lad,  for 
on  his  departure  the  good  man  put  his 
hands  on  George’s  head  and  gave  him 
his  solemn  blessing. 

He  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  when 
he  landed  at  St.  Paul,  then  an  Indian 
trading-post.  He  had  a good  education 
for  his  age,  having  even  a considerable 
knowledge  of  Latin.  He  is  described  as 
a fine  young  fellow  with  long  hair  and 
kindly  blue  eyes,  so  pure  in  word  and 
speech  that  some  of  the  rude  people  about 
him  thought  him  a girl  in  disguise. 

From  the  beginning  George  was  always 
braving  the  lawless  Yankton  Sioux  on 
their  own  ground,  and  most  of  his  Indian 
encounters  came  from  his  adventuring 
beyond  the  line  of  traders’  posts.  As  a 
boy  he  talked  to  his  confidential  friends 
about  a project  he  had  of  passing  from 
tribe  to  tribe  until  he  should  arrive  at 
Bering  Strait,  and  so  pass  over  into  Asia, 
and  reach  Eastern  civilization  by  passing 
westward  through  the  fiery  belt  of  bar- 
barism. No  doubt  many  of  his  early  ag- 
gressive explorations  had  to  do  with  this 
project,  which  was  identical  with  the 
dream  that  had  driven  the  young  Cha- 
teaubriand to  America. 

At  a very  early  period  of  his  life  as  a 
trader's  clerk  lie  took  a wagon-load  of 
goods  and  drove  off  into  the  Yankton 
country  to  trade,  an  enterprise  from 
which  almost  any  other  man  would  have 
shrunk.  After  carrying  on  a traffic  for 
a while,  one  of  the  Indians,  appreciating 
the  helpless  condition  of  a white  man 
surrounded  by  wild  savages,  stole  a blan- 
ket from  Northrup’s  wagon.  Knowing 
instinctively  that  any  weakness  would 
insure  his  destruction,  the  boy  trader  pur- 
sued the  savage  and  wrested  the  blanket 
from  him.  The  audacity  of  the  assault 
saved  him;  the  Indians  laughed  and  ap- 
plauded, and  he  returned  safely  to  the 


post.  The  Indian  thief  afterward  at- 
tempted to  take  Northrup’s  life,  and  when 
finally  prevailed  upon  to  become  recon- 
ciled, he  said,  pathetically,  to  Northrup, 

44 1 did  not  mind  the  blanket  you  took 
away,  but  you  disgraced  me  in  the  pres- 
ence of  my  people.” 

When  George  had  spent  three  years  on 
the  frontier,  being  then  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Dakota 
tongue  and  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  he 
probably  thought  it  time  to  enter  on  his 
exploring  expedition.  At  least  he  did 
then  undertake  to  pass  from  St.  Cloud, 
on  the  Mississippi,  to  Fort  Benton,  and  so 
to  the  Pacific  slope,  by  following  the  trail 
of  Governor  Stevens’s  party.  His  outfit 
consisted  of  a handcart  laden  with  the 
most  necessary  articles,  and  his  only  com- 
panion was  a faithful  dog.  The  audacity 
of  this  attempt  to  pass  alone  through  many 
hostile  tribes  and  countless  other  perils 
besides  is  beyond  the  conception  of  those 
who  know  little  of  the  Indians.  But 
George  loved  to  do  impossible  things,  and 
so  the  foolhardy  boy  set  out.  He  once 
pointed  out  to  me  a beautiful  broad  brook 
at  a considerable  distance  west  of  St. 
Cloud.  It  was  even  then,  in  1860,  on  the 
very  verge  of  settlements.  Here,  George 
said,  lived  a solitary  old  man,  the  last 
man  he  saw  before  plunging  into  the 
wilderness.  It  was  on  the  second  day  of 
his  journey,  and  the  old  man  begged  him 
to  desist  from  so  rash  an  adventure,  and 
entreated  him  to  stop  there  with  him. 
But  nothing  could  turn  the  resolute  fel- 
low. From  that  hour  he  was  thirty-six 
days  without  seeing  human  face  or  hear- 
ing any  voice  but  his  own.  He  told  me 
that  the  agony  of  loneliness  became  hor- 
rible beyond  description.  The  old  dog 
often  grew  so  lonesome  that  he  would 
leave  his  station  behind  the  cart  and 
come  round  in  front  of  Northrup,  looking 
up  wistfully  into  his  eyes,  begging  him  to 
speak.  Nothing  was  so  horrible  to  George 
as  his  own  voice,  but  the  persistency  of 
the  dog  would  carry  the  day,  and  when 
his  master  had  spoken,  the  faithful  rear- 
guard would  resume  his  station. 

In  a maddening  monotony  of  loneli- 
ness the  river  system  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  was  passed,  and  George,  with 
awful  pluck,  was  traversing  the  barren 
Coteau  du  Missouri.  Here  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  trace  Governor  Stevens’s 
trail,  and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
the  most  appalling  dangers.  To  meet  the 
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Sioux  of  the  plains  on  their  own  ground, 
in  their  most  peaceful  moments,  was  a 
peril  to  daunt  the  stoutest  heart.  But, 
reading  the  prairies  as  he  did  a hook, 
George  found  everywhere  the  trail  of  war 
parties.  The  Yank  tons,  Yanktonnais,  and 
Tetons,  vile  diabolonians  all  of  them,  seem 
to  have  been  scouring  the  Coteau  in  hope 
of  slaughtering  some  Cree  or  Assiniboin 
hunting  party  that  had  come  down  after 
buffaloes.  To  fall  in  with  one  of  these 
fierce  war  parties  was  inevitable  death. 

To  cap  the  climax,  Northrup  awoke 
one  morning  to  find  that  the  contents  of 
his  handcart  had  disappeared.  Whether 
wolf  or  Indian  were  the  depredator  lie  did 
not  know,  but  now  that  his  outfit  was 
gone  there  only  remained  one  chance  for 
life.  By  one  of  those  incredibly  long 
marches  for  which  he  was  so  famous  he 
must  put  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
human  wild  beasts  whose  fresh  tracks 
were  all  about  him.  So  he  turned  toward 
the  nearest  trading-post  — at  Big  Stone 
Lake.  For  the  last  four  days  he  subsist- 
ed on  raw  frogs. 

Accounts  of  this  expedition  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  aud  the  news- 
papers generally,  but  Northrup  could  not 
bear  to  talk  about  it.  The  Indians  seem 
to  have  been  much  impressed  by  the 
handcart  attempt,  for  they  immediately 
dubbed  Northrup  “Chan-pa-hmi-hma  Yu- 
sdo-ha,”  or  “ The  - Man  - that- draws -the- 
Handcart,”  which  remained  his  Dakota 
name  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

His  next  expedition  was  hardly  less 
adventurous.  He  joined  himself  to  a 
band  of  Assiniboin  Indians.  During  this 
summer  George  carried  with  him  a small 
telescope,  with  the  magical  powers  of 
which  the  savages  were  highly  amused  ; 
and  they  soon  learned  to  put  it  to  prac- 
tical use  in  detecting  the  Sioux  scouts 
who  were  wont  to  lurk  about  the  outskirts 
of  the  Assiniboin  camp  in  hope  of  cutting 
off  some  stragglers,  or  attacking  some  fee- 
ble detachment.  By  means  of  the  telescope 
the  whole  wide  prairie  was  scanned,  and 
many  a poor  Sioux  was  detected  and  de- 
stroyed when  he  vainly  thought  himself 
out  of  sight. 

One  day  an  Indian  was  discovered,  two 
or  three  miles  away,  on  his  knees  in  the 
grass  making  many  curious  and  inexpli- 
cable motions.  A detachment  was  im- 
mediately sent  out  by  the  Assiniboins  to 
surprise  and  capture  him,  but  when  the 
frightened  fellow  was  brought  into  camp 


he  proved  to  be,  not  a Sioux,  but  an  en- 
voy from  the  friendly  Cliippewas,  who, 
being  something  of  a dandy,  had  stopped 
to  make  his  toilet  and  paint  his  face  be- 
fore a pewter -cased  pocket-mirror,  pre- 
paratory to  his  advent  among  the  belles 
. and  beaux  of  the  Assiniboin  camp. 

Never  satisfied  with  ordinary  activity 
or  common  adventures,  George  was  accus- 
tomed to  employ  green  trappers  to  work  by 
the  month  under  his  direction,  then  push- 
ing beyond  the  usual  line  of  trapping  into 
the  Yankton  country,  lie  would  establish 
a camp  out  of  the  way  of  Indian  haunts, 
and  distribute  his  men  up  and  down  the 
streams  to  trap.  During  the  winter  of 
1858-9  he  planted  his  camp  on  Devil's 
Lake,  a large  body  of  water  in  what  is 
now  northeastern  Dakota. 

A Sioux  chief  of  the  Yankton  tribe, 
whose  Indian  name  signifies  ‘‘old  man,’’ 
heard  that  the  adventurous  handcart- 
drawer  was  trapping  at  that  point,  and 
fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing  him,  parti}*  perhaps  under  pretext 
of  vindicating  a Yankton  claim  to  a ripari- 
an ownership  in  all  the  musk  rat  and  otter 
that  paddled  in  the  streams  of  that  coun- 
try, but  influenced  still  more  strongly  by 
an  Indian’s  love  of  plunder. 

It  was  a bright  winter  morning,  and 
George  bad  followed  an  elk  six  miles 
through  the  snow.  He  had  just  shot  it, 
and  was  stripping  off  its  coat,  when  he 
saw  an  Indian  scalp-lock  rising  above  the 
top  of  a little  knoll.  He  threw  himself 
into  a thicket,  put  his  hand  on  his  bullet 
pouch,  and  found  by  touch,  without  count- 
ing, that  there  were  fifteen  bullets  in  it, 
while  thirteen  Indians  soon  came  into 
sight.  Every  bullet  must  bring  a man, 
lie  said  to  himself,  when  the  desperate- 
ness of  his  situation  flashed  upon  him. 

“ Is  The-Man-that-draws-the-Handcart 
here?”  asked  one  of  the  Indians,  for  they 
knew  Northrup' s aim  too  well  to  approach 
without  caution. 

“If  any  man  comes  one  step  nearer/’ 
cried  George,  in  the  Dakota  tongue,  “ un- 
til I know  whether  this  is  a war  party  or 
not.  I will  shoot  him.” 

One  of  the  Indians  fired  off  both  bar- 
rels of  his  gun  into  the  air,  which  was  a 
pledge  of  peaceful  intentions,  but  it  put 
George  under  the  necessity  of  emptying 
his  gun  and  trusting  to  the  uncertainties 
of  Indian  good  faith,  or  of  accepting  bat- 
tle with  the  odds  of  thirteen  to  one.  Slip- 
ping the  cap  from  one  barrel,  George  ran 
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out  and  filled  one  barrel  of  his  gun,  bring- 
ing the  hammer  down  on  the  capless  tube 
of  the  other,  as  though  that  barrel  were 
empty.  He  was  now  virtually  a prisoner, 
but  he  dexterously  replaced  the  other  cap 
and  kept  a good  hold  on  his  gun.  He 
afterward  managed  to  load  the  empty  bar- 
rel without  attracting  attention. 

He  understood  perfectly  the  Indian 
plan.  They  knew  that  any  attempt  to  take 
the  life  of  a man  with  so  sure  an  eye  and 
quick  a hand  as  George’s  would  probably 
cost  some  Indian  his  life.  They  meant 
to  detain  him  on  some  pretext  while 
a detachment  should  plunder  his  camp, 
guarded  only  by  inexperienced  men. 
North rup  knew  that  he  would  lose  not 
only  the  result  of  his  winter’s  work,  but 
the  provisions  on  which  life  depended,  if 
the  Indians  should  reach  the  camp  ahead 
of  him. 

The  boldest  way  was  the  only  one. 
After  standing  in  the  Indian  camp  awhile 
he  confronted  the  chief  and  said,  quietly, 
“ I’m  going  home,”  immediately  turning 
about  and  taking  the  trail  that  led  to  his 
camp.  The  savages  were  nonplussed  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  movement,  and 
they  fell  into  line  behind  Nortlirup.  At 
every  step  of  that  six  miles  George  ex- 
pected a rifle  ball  from  behind. 

Guns,  provisions,  furs,  were  scattered 
about  the  trappers’  camp  in  confusion; 
if  the  Indians  on  their  arrival  should 
find  things  so,  the  camp  would  be  utterly 
stripped.  George  tried  again  what  vir- 
tue there  might  be  in  impudence.  Turn- 
ing to  the  old  chief,  when  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  camp,  he  said: 

“ Old-Man,  my  men  are  green;  they  do 
not  know  that  you  are  coming  in  friend- 
ship ; if  you  go  in  now,  they  might  fire  on 
you.  Wait  here  until  I go  and  tell  them 
that  you  are  friends.” 

In  fact,  George  feared  nothing  so  little 
as  that  his  men  w’ould  shoot.  But  the 
Indians  were  deceived,  and  with  a “ Ho!” 
of  approval,  the  Sioux  consented  to  re- 
main until  their  welcome  should  be  as- 
sured. When  they  reached  the  camp, 
George  had  everything  in  order,  the  things 
all  under  guard,  and  the  Indians  saw 
themselves  outwitted. 

There  were  thirteen  savages  to  six  or 
seven  white  men ; but  Indians  like  to  keep 
their  own  skins  whole,  and  to  attack  so 
vigilant  a man  as  Nortbrupwas  danger- 
ous. George  overheard  them  disputing 
which  should  have  his  rifle.  “The  one 


that  gets  you  must  be  quicker  than  I am,” 
he  said  to  his  gun,  and  his  watchfulness 
foiled  every  attempt  to  surprise  him. 

“ Where  is  your  gun?”  he  demanded  of 
one  of  his  men. 

“The  Indians  are  sitting  on  it  and  I 
cannot  get  it.” 

George  walked  up  to  the  row  of  Ind- 
ians who  had  taken  the  gun  in  this  tenta- 
tive and  diplomatic  manner,  and  eying 
them  sternly,  he  seized  the  stock  of  the 
gun,  whereupon  the  cowed  savages  rose 
up,  and  he  returned  the  gun  to  the  man 
and  ordered  him  to  hold  on  to  it. 

The  crisis  came  at  last.  There  was  of 
flour  but  thirty-seven  pounds  in  the  camp, 
carefully  hoarded  against  extremity.  To 
George’s  consternation  he  found  that  Old- 
Man  had  seized  it,  while  his  frightened 
men  did  not  dare  offer  resistance.  North- 
rup  walked  directly  up  to  the  place  where 
the  chief  sat  with  the  sack  of  flour  by  his 
side,  and  laying  hold  of  it,  started  off. 

“ Stop !”  cried  the  Indian,  getting  to  his 
feet.  ‘ ‘ Man  - that  - draws  - the  - Handcart, 
bring  back  my  flour!” 

George  turned  about,  and  with  a ges- 
ture of  that  cool  dramatic  kind  which  so 
impresses  a savage,  he  opened  the  breast 
of  his  coat  and  said, 

“Old -Man,  if  you  want  to  kill  me, 
shoot,  but  you  fchall  not  take  away  my 
food  and  leave  me  to  starve.” 

“ Then,”  said  the  chief,  fiercely,  “ Man- 
that- draws -the -Handcart,  you  shall  go 
south.” 

The  Dakota  tribes  believe  that  the  soul, 
driven  out  of  the  body,  journeys  off  to  the 
south,  and  “to  go  south”  is,  among  the 
Sioux,  the  favorite  euphemism  for  death. 
George  looked  unflinchingly  at  the  chief, 
and  said : 

“ Very  well,  Old-Man,  I will  go  south, 
then.  But  if  I go  south  you  have  got  to 
go  also,  and  just  as  many  more  as  I can 
take  with  me.  But  you  first.” 

At  this  the  chief  quailed.  He  saw  that 
he  was  hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of 
his  whole  party,  and,  indeed,  Northrup 
had  given  orders  that  if  a movement  tow- 
ard an  attack  were  made  by  any  Indian, 
the  chief  should  be  killed  first.  The  Ind- 
ians at  last  succeeded  in  stealing  an  old 
flintlock  musket  and  a bag  of  pemmican, 
with  which  they  made  off.  As  soon  as 
they  were  gone,  George  pushed  off  to  a 
grove  far  out  on  the  open  prairie,  which 
grove  he  had  reason  to  think  the  Indians 
were  not  acquainted  with? 
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Among  the  Yanktons  George  had  a 
friend,  an  influential  man.  While 
Northrup  was  a trader's  clerk  at  Big  Stone 
Lake,  this  Indian  had  taken  a fancy  to 
him.  After  inquiring  of  the  traders  wheth- 
er George  was  a likely  man  or  not,  and 
whether  his  habits  were  steady,  he  pro- 
posed to  George  a marriage  with  one  of 
his  three  daughters.  In  vain  George 
pleaded  that  he  was  too  young;  the  Ind- 
ian did  not  know  why  the  handcart  man 
should  not  have  an  Indian  wife  like  the 
other  traders.  So  importunate  was  this 
father  of  a family  that  Northrup  could 
escape  only  by  an  evasive  promise  to  con- 
sider the  matter  when  he  got  to  be  older. 
And  though  the  Indian’s  hopes  of  a son- 
in-law  were  doomed  to  perpetual  disap- 
pointment, he  never  lost  his  friendship 
for  the  handcart  man.  When  the  latter 
would  sometimes  visit  the  Yankton  vil- 
lage his  friend  made  a feast  for  him  of 
boiled  dog-meat  and  birds’  eggs  well  on 
toward  hatching.  George  ate  heartily 
for  his  friend’s  sake,  though  he  confessed 
to  me  that  dog -meat  had  “a  domestic 
flavor  he  could  never  quite  relish/’  As 
for  the  eggs,  he  got  on  well  enough  ex- 
cept now  and  then  when  there  was  an 
appearance  of  feathers,  in  which  case  he 
would  pass  the  egg  to  his  friend. 

Now  when  Old- Man  was  forming  his 
party  to  attack  the  trappers,  George’s 
friend  exerted  himself  vainly  to  prevent  it. 
Old-Man’s  party  came  back,  according 
to  the  Indian  custom,  and  sat  down  with- 
out giving  any  account  of  their  success 
or  failure.  You  will  find  a description 
of  sucli  a return  in  “Hiawatha.”  There 
were  the  gun  and  the  pemmican,  which 
'were  enough  to  excite  the  worst  fears  of 
Northrup’s  friend,  who  quickly  gathered 
a few  followers  and  started  off  in  search 
of  George.  Finding  that  the  trail  of  the 
party  went  out  toward  the  open  prairie, 
as  he  supposed,  and  knowing  that  the 
open  prairie  in  the  winter  was  death,  he 
concluded  that  George  had  become  con- 
fused and  gone  out  into  the  prairie  to  die. 
He  reported  this  to  the  traders,  who  un- 
derstood it  to  be  a diplomatic  way  of 
intimating  that  Old-Man  ’had  massacred 
the  party.  Whereupon  the  newspapers 
gave  accounts  of  his  murder,  told  the 
story  of  his  daring  life,  repeated  once 
more  the  history  of  the  handcart  expe- 
dition, and ‘moralized  on  the  untimely 
loss  of  so  noble  a young  man  on  account 
of  his  own  foolhardy  bravery.  But  the 


young  man  and  his  companions  returned 
in  the  spring  with  their  peltries. 

Soon  after  this  the  stage  line  was 
opened  through  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  upon  which  river 
our  droll  little  pioneer  steamboat  was 
launched  to  make  the  connection  through 
to  the  Selkirk  Settlement,  now  Manitoba. 
Northrup  mapped  the  route  for  this  line. 
The  first  coach  that  felt  its  way  over  this 
unknown  road  was  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Blakely,  one  of  the  owners,  and  by 
Northrup  as  guide.  Among  the  passen- 
gers were  an  English  baronet  and  his 
friends  going  out  to  enjoy  thjit  manly 
pastime  so  much  affected ‘then  by  Eng- 
lish and  American  gentlemen,  the  shoot- 
ing of  a few  harmless  buffalo  cows,  that 
they  might  have  whereof  to  boast  in  the 
clubs.  Besides  these  there  were  two 
Scotch  ladies,  sisters;  one  was  betrothed 
to  an  officer  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  had  journeyed  across  an  ocean 
and  a continent  that  she  might  meet  her 
lover  in  the  Selkirk  Settlement,  whence 
after  their  marriage  they  expected  to  re- 
turn to  his  post  in  the  arctic  zone.  This 
devoted  sweetheart  and  her  devoted  sis- 
ter, who  came  as  companion,  awakened 
great  interest  in  all  who  saw  them. 
Northrup,  always  full  of  a poetic  and 
knightly  sentiment,  was  ready  to  be  their 
bumble  servant. 

When  the  stage  reached  Georgetown 
the  little  steamer  which  should  have 
taken  the  passengers  to  the  Selkirk  Set- 
tlement was  immovably  fixed  on  Goose 
Rapids,  thirty- five  miles  away  as  the 

crow  flies.  Sir  Francis , the  baronet, 

proposed  to  depart  immediately  for  the 
buffalo  grounds  without  making  the  de- 
tour to  the  Selkirk  Settlement,  and  he 
offered  Northrup  large  wages  to  move  off 
at  once  with  him.  But  what  was  to  be- 
come of  the  forlorn  ladies?  To  go  back 
three  hundred  miles  would  have  been 
bitter;  to  stay  where  they  were  was  im- 
possible. Northrup  spurned  every  offer 
of  the  gentlemen  hunters,  and  resolved 
to  see  the  ladies  safe  at  their  destination. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  the  baronet 
and  bis  friends  but  to  go  with  them.  A 
flat-boat  was  built  and  put  under  North- 
rup’s command,  and  the  members  of  this 
party  were  the  first  white  persons  to  trace 
the  sinuosities  of  the  Red  River. 

George  went  to  the  plains  with  the 
English  party  in  a subordinate  capacity, 
but  his  manifest  superiority  carried  him 
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to  the  top,  and  he  came  back  as  chief 
guide.  The  baronet  gave  him  a pair  of 
ponies  and  a hunting- coat  on  parting 
with  him,  and  sent  him  from  London  a 
line  wire-barrel  rifle  made  to  order  at  a 
cost  of  seventy-five  pounds.  In  showing 
me  this  gun,  George  said:  “She  hasn’t 
got  a speck  of  silver  about  her,  but  I love 
her.  She  always  goes  where  I tell  her 
to.”  A year  or  two  later  another  party 
came  from  England  with  an  open  letter 
of  directions  from  Sir  Francis,  in  which 
he  said,  “After  passing  St.  Paul,  trust 
George  W.  Northrup  and  go  no  further.” 

One  Synday  some  settlers  on  the  up- 
per Red  River* were  chasing  a bear  which 
had  ventured  too  near  to  the  site  of  a 
hypothetical  city,  which  city  contained  at 
that  time  but  one  lonesome  log  cabin. 
The  bear  was  fleeing  toward  a wooded 
ravine,  chased  and  worried  by  dogs.  Once 
in  the  brush  the  pursuers’  would  have  to 
give  it  up.  But  now  a second  danger  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  what  seemed  to  be 
a party  of  mounted  Indians,  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  kill  the  bear  and  keep  it. 
One  of  this  party  left  the  rest  and  came 
galloping  toward  the  hunters.  It  proved 
to  be  Northrup,  returning  with  the  party 
of  Sir  Francis.  He  kept  his  eye  on  the 
retreating  bear,  never  giving  the  hunters 
on  foot  so  much  as  a look  of  recognition 
as  he  galloped  past  them,  whipping  his 
pony  to  the  top  of  his  speed.  But  the 
bear  made  the  timber,  and  was  to  all  ap- 
pearances lost.  Northrup  did  not  abate 
his  speed,  but  rode  full  tilt  at  the  ravine, 
leaped  off  the  pony,  and  disappeared  in 
the  brush.  Coming  out  in  a minute,  he 
remounted  and  rode  furiously  up  the  ra- 
vine for  half  a mile,  reined  up,  sprang 
off,  and  rushed  into  the  brush  again. 
In  less  than  a minute  his  rifle  cracked, 
and  the  bear  was  dead. 

The  next  day  Sir  Francis  wished  to  see 
a trial  of  skill  in  marksmanship.  He 
got  together  the  dozen  or  fifteen  men— 
Frenchmen,  Scotchmen,  half-breeds,  and 
what-nots— that  were  about  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company’s  forwarding  station  at 
Georgetown,  and  bade  them  shoot,  he 
supplying  the  ammunition.  At  one  hun- 
dred paces  there  were  many  fine  shots 
made;  at  two  hundred  there  were  but  two 
or  three  good  ones  ; at  three  hundred 
the  shooting  became  wild.  There  was, 
however,  one  little  Irishman  who  could 
put  a bullet  into  a three-inch  target  twice 
out  of  three  times  at  this  range.  LTp  to 


this  time  George  had  refused  to  shoot, 
fearing  to  excite  jealousy;  but  now  Sir 
Francis  commanded  him  to  take  part. 
Northrup  stipulated  for  his  own  gun; 
then  he  cut  a hole  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  inserted  a half-dollar  piece,  turned 
about,  and  stepped  off  five  hundred  paces. 

“ Now,  boys,”  he  said,  “if  I shouldn't 
happen  to  spoil  that,  the  one  who  gets  it 
may  have  it!” 

But  his  bullet  cut  the  coin.  I have 
the  incident  from  a trustworthy  land- 
surveyor  who  participated  in  the  match, 
and  in  the  foot-race  for  the  half-dollar. 
It  tallies  with  all  that  one  hears  of  his 
shooting.  Captain  Shelley  of  Brackett’s 
Battalion  of  cavalry  told  me  that  he  bad 
often  seen  Northrup  shoot  small  birds  for 
fish-bait,  but  that  he  always  did  it  by 
shooting  off  the  bird's  bead  with  a re- 
volver. 

The  ponies  given  him  by  Sir  Francis 
were  stolen  by  the  Chippewas.  I have 
heard  that  Northrup  recaptured  one  of 
them,  riding  through  a village  of  Indians 
with  two  loaded  and  cocked  revolvers  in 
liis  hands.  The  Chippewas  called  him 
“White  Cloud,”  from  a white  hat  that 
he  wore  on  his  first  appearance  among 
them. 

The  winter  after  my  acquaintance  with 
George  began  lie  was  engaged  in  the  ar- 
duous task  of  carrying  the  mail  from  Fort 
Abercrombie  to  Pembina,  two  hundred 
miles  land  journey  over  a country  with- 
out a habitation.  The  journey  was  made 
with  a dog-sledge  and  a half-breed  assist- 
ant. Exposure  in  winter  on  the  prai- 
ries of  the  Red  River  Valley  is  something 
that  the  hardiest  man  might  shrink  from. 
The  thermometer  often  touches  forty  and 
sometimes  even  readies  fifty  below  zero 
at  the  northern  end  of  this  journey,  and 
the  storms  of  snow  and  wind  are  very  per- 
ilous. In  the  mail-carrying  he  was  prob- 
ably always  near  enough  to  the  streams 
to  find  a shelter  in  the  timber  or  in  a 
ravine  during  a storm;  but  in  journeys 
over  the  open  prairie,  Northrup,  like  oth- 
er voyageurs , had  sometimes  to  lie  down 
in  the  snow,  with  the  sledge-dogs  close 
against  his  body,  and  keep  still  under  a 
blanket  of  snow  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  until  the  wind  should  abate. 
No  living  thing  can  travel  and  survive 
in  one  of  these  blizzards,  as  we  now  call 
them.  I speak  of  these  de  profun dis,  out 
of  my  own  memory  of  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  George  was  chief 
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guide  to  another  party  of  English  gentle- 
men. With  his  usual  caution  George  had 
avoided  the  villages  and  haunts  of  the 
Yanktons,  in  whose  neighborhood  he  was 
hunting,  but  he  was  overtaken  by  a dan- 
ger which  no  foresight  could  have  enabled 
him  to  avoid.  A band  of  Teton  Sioux 
from  west  of  the  Missouri  had  come  over 
into  the  Yankton  country,  either  to  hunt, 
or  in  hope  of  scalping  some  wandering 
half-breed  or  Assiniboin  hunters.  They 
sprang  as  from  the  ground,  surrounding 
the  English  party,  and  knocking  the  head 
guide  from  his  horse.  By  a curious  in- 
stinct George  always  did  the  right  thing 
in  every  difficulty.  As  soon  as  he  recov- 
ered from  the  blow  he  bethought  him  of 
the  ten-gallon  keg  of  brandy  among  the 
stores  in  the  cart.  Had  the  Indians  drunk 
this,  there  would  have  been  no  escape  for 
the  white  men  from  death  or  torture. 
Northrup  knocked  in  the  head  of  the  keg 
with  an  axe,  and  the  brandy  ran  out  in 
the  sight  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  on  this 
wild  prairie  it  was  more  precious  than 
gold. 

As  the  prisoners  marched  in  single  file 
toward  the  Indian  camp,  a Teton  in  the 
advance-guard  was  smitten  with  a happy 
thought.  He  could  avenge  the  brandy, 
and  glorify  himself  for  all  time,  by  mak- 
ing a string -shot  at  the  whole  party. 
Northrup,  who  was  in  the  lead  of  the  file 
of  prisoners,  saw  the  Indian’s  gun  aimed 
directly  at  him,  but  by  a quick  motion  he 
dodged  the  bullet,  which  glanced  from 
the  cheek-bone  of  an  Englishman  behind 
him. 

The  Tetons  would,  perhaps,  have  de- 
stroyed the  white  men  without  mercy, 
but  happily  at  that  moment  there  came 
up  a larger  band  of  Yanktons,  and  the 
captives  were  as  glad  to  see  these  now  as 
they  had  been  afraid  of  meeting  them 
before.  The  Yanktons  claimed  the  pris- 
oners as  captured  while  trespassing  on 
their  ground,  and  making  a rush,  they 
‘‘hustled”  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
other  tribe.  It  was  at  once  settled  that 
the  Englishmen  should  be  set  free,  but 
the  handcart  man,  being  the  guide  that 
had  brought  them  to  the  buffalo  country, 
must  die.  He  was  separated  from  the 
others,  and  put  into  a lodge  by  himself 
under  a strong  guard. 

In  the  Yankton  council  there  arose  a 
debate.  One  single  man  advocated  Nortli- 
rup’s  release;  all  the  rest  were  for  killing 
him.  That  solitary  friend  was  the  son  of 
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the  Yankton  who  had  long  held  to  the 
vain  hope  that  the  drawer  of  the  hand- 
cart would  marry  his  daughter— the  same 
who  had  searched  for  him  after  his  en- 
counter with  Old-Man.  Between  the  Ind- 
ian and  George  existed,  perhaps,  that  mys- 
terious freemasonry  known  among  the 
Sioux  as  “coda.”  That  relation  gave  the 
old  Yankton’s  son  a right  to  shield  North- 
rup from  the  vengeance  of  the  tribe.  So 
that  the  minority  of  oue  had  the  veto 
power  over  the  wrath  of  the  Indians — 
such  is  the  despotism  of  custom  among 
them.  The  young  man’s  plea  through 
the  long  night  in  which  his  tribe  endea- 
vored to  beat  down  his  steadfastness  was 
substantially  this: 

“I  know  that  The-Man-that-draws-the- 
Handcart  has  come  upon  our  lands.  Also, 
he  has  not  treated  our  family  as  he 
should.  He  has  not  married  my  sister, 
as  we  expected  he  would  have  done.  Yet 
there  is  friendship  between  him  and  my 
father.  He  has  eaten  in  our  lodges.  By 
our  custom  I have  a right  to  save  my  fa- 
thers friend.  I claim  that  right,  and 
you  must  let  him  go.” 

At  last  the  party,  robbed  of  provisions 
and  outfit,  were  released,  with  an  old  rack 
of  a pony,  and  with  no  food  but  a quarter 
of  a horse.  They  made  their  way  to  the 
shipping-post  called  Georgetown,  on  the 
Red  River.  During  the  last  two  of  the 
nine  days’  journey  they  had  nothing  to 
eat.  The  frontiersman  who  ferried  them 
over  at  Georgetown  said  to  me  that 
“George  stood  it  well  enough,  but  the 
Englishmen  looked  awful  hollow.” 

Like  many  other  men  who  have  gone 
to  the  frontier  in  their  boyhood,  George 
Northrup  chafed  with  regret  that  he  “had 
thrown  his  life  away,”  as  he  put  it.  But 
he  declared  that  the  force  of  habit  was 
so  strong  now  that  he  could  not  change. 
Seeing  no  other  way  for  him,  I suggested 
that  he  devote  his  life  to  zoology.  He 
was  the  keenest  and  most  intelligent  ob- 
server of  the  habits  of  animals  that  I have 
ever  known.  Professor  Agassiz,  on  Mr. 

Sc  udder’s  suggestion,  olFered  him  an  en- 
gagement to  collect  for  the  Cambridge 
Museum.  But  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
he  was  seized  with  a patriotic  enthusiasm, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  great  naturalist  al- 
most in  these  words,  “While  the  war 
lasts  I belong  to  my  country;  when  the 
war  is  over  I am  at  your  service.”  He 
looked  forward  with  much  hope  to  the 
prospect  of  a life  of  scientific  work,  and  I 
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make  no  doubt  that  had  he  lived  lie  would 
have  ranked  at  least  as  high  as  Audubon. 
I have  seen  him  go  down  upon  his  knees 
in  the  grass,  and  by  careful  examination 
tell  whether  it  was  a fox  or  a wolf  that 
had  lain  in  a “nest.'’  by  the  position  in 
which  the  feet  had  been  placed.  Where 
the  ground  was  beaten  under  a wild  plum- 
tree  he  examined  the  confused  tracks  crit- 
ically, tracing  them  with  his  lingers,  and 
told  me  that  an  old  doe  elk  and  her  fawn 
had  stood  in  that  place  all  the  day  before 
fighting  Hies.  He  was  regarded  as  almost 
infallible  in  these  matters. 

Northrup  became  orderly  sergeant  of 
Company  C in  Brackett’s  Battalion  of 
Minnesota  cavalry,  which  for  a time  was 
part  of  the  Fifth  Iowa  cavalry  in  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

Always  respecting  a manly  enemy, 
Northrup  had  a chivalrous  hatred  of  a 
skulking  one.  Jerry  Stone,  a noted  Ten- 
nessee bushwhacker,  had  killed  in  cold 
blood  an  unarmed  old  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Donelson.  George  vowed  to 
kill  him  at  the  lirst  chance.  One  day  as  he 
was  in  command  of  an  advance-guard  he 
received  an  order  to  fall  back.  But  just 
as  his  men  were  mounting.  Stone's  bush- 
whackers fired  upon  them.  George  or- 
dered a charge,  and  himself  selected  the 
leader,  and  gave  chase.  As  Stone's  horse 
was  the  fleetest,  Northrup  used  his  revol- 
ver first,  saving  the  carbine  for  close  en- 
counter. Jerry  Stone  fired  three  times 
without  hitting  his  pursuer;  George  shot 
five  balls  from  his  revolver,  with  one  ball 
wounding  Stone's  horse,  and  shooting 
three  through  the  man.  He  said  after- 
ward that  he  ought  to  have  killed  him, 
but  he  could  not  slay  any  helpless  enemy. 
It  is  said  that  Jerry  languished  a year  in 
the  hospital,  and  then  recovered,  and  es- 
caped by  violating  his  parole. 

George's  value  as  a scout  was  soon  dis- 
covered, and  lie  was  ordered  to  report  for 
that  service  to  General  Crook,  and  was, 
indeed,  several  times  consulted  by  Major- 
General  Thomas,  and  sent  out  under  bis 
directions  from  his  headquarters.  Once 
with  nine  men  lie  penetrated  a hundred 
miles  into  the  Confederate  lines,  com- 
bining forces  with  the  loyalists  of  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina.  These 
illiterate  and  independent  mountaineers, 
like  many  other  highlanders,  lead  semi- 
independent  lives,  and  are  loath  to  ac- 
knowledge governmental  restraint.  Dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  Confederacy  they 
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called  themselves  Union  men,  now  they 
are  ‘‘moonshiners.”  They  do  not  ‘‘lift 
cattle,”  like  the  Scotch  Highlander  of  the 
last  century;  they  only  make  illicit  whis- 
key and  shoot  revenue  officers.  Among 
these  men  of  the  hills,  who  carried  Hint- 
lock  muskets,  Northrup  camped.  Under 
their  guidance  he  surrounded  the  house  of 
a savage  provost  marshal,  a Colonel  Walk- 
er of  Texas,  who  bad  offered  $10,000  in 
any  kind  of  money  for  Northrup's  party, 
“ dead  or  alive.”  They  undertook  to  cap- 
ture him.  but  Walker  resisted,  and  was 
killed.  Then  Northrup  hurried  back  into 
the  mountains,  and  escaped  between  two 
divisions  of  the  Confederate  army  into  the 
Union  lines  at  Chattanooga.  F or  his  con- 
duct in  this  dangerous  expedition  he  re- 
ceived high  commendation  at  headquar- 
ters. 

It  was  soon  after  this,  while  lie  was  on 
furlough,  that  I,  with  others,  endeavored 
to  get  a commission  for  him.  The  Gov- 
ernor offered  him  a paltry  second  lieu- 
tenant's commission  in  a new  regiment  of 
infantry,  but  Northrup  wrote,  after  a day 
or  two  of  consideration:  “ I am  a caval- 
ryman by  nature.  My  place  is  in  the 
sadd le.  I cannot  recruit.  I would  rather 
go  back  and  fight  it  out  with  my  com- 
pany.” Brackett's  Battalion  was  ordered 
to  the  frontier  in  1804  to  aid  in  suppress- 
ing the  Sioux,  who  had  risen  against  the 
whites  in  1802,  and  against  whom  an  in- 
effectual expedition  had  been  sent  ill 
180J 

During  the  march  across  the  plains 
George  acted  as  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Paul  Press  newspaper,  and,  as  I remember 
them,  his  letters  were  written  in  English  of 
great  purity  and  vigor,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  march  were  enlivened  by  Indian 
legends  and  incidents  of  adventure  sug- 
gested by  the  camping-places.  He  had  al- 
ways a notion  that  lie  should  lose  his  life 
in  a charge,  and  when  the  battle  of  Tali- 
pah-o-ku-tah  drew  on  he  gave  several 
little  articles  to  another  correspondent, 
saying.  “Send  these  home,  and  write  my 
obituary  when  I am  dead.”  Perhaps  it 
was  only  his  old  deep-seated  melancholy. 
But  the  Indians  in  front  were  his  old  foes, 
the  Yanktons  and  Tetons,  to  whom  he 
was  well  known,  and  lie  had  good  reason 
to  fear  that  they  would  seek  to  put  out  of 
the  way  one  who  understood  their  country 
so  well. 

Once  in  the  battle,  he  dashed  out  far  iu 
front  of  his  company,  and  began  to  say 
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something  to  the  Indians  in  their  own 
language.  Did  he  court  death,  and  was 
he  upbraiding  them  for  their  cruelties? 
Or  did  he  hope  to  secure  a parley  and  so 
to  make  peace  ? No  one  knows  what  he 
said ; but  the  Sioux  recognized  him,  and 
determined  to  slay  the  handcart  man. 
The  wild  Indians  of  the  plains  who  had 
no  guns  shot  at  him  with  arrows.  George 
had  a sixteen  - shooter,  and  Brigadier  - 
General  Miner  Thomas  told  me  that  he 
saw  three  Indians  fall  under  his  rapid 
fire.  I doubt  not  that  every  shot  took 
effect.  But  at  last,  pierced  by  three  ar- 
rows, Northrup  fell  dead.  The  Indians 
tried  to  secure  the  body,  that  they  might 
mutilate  it  according  to  their  custom,  but 
Major  Brackett  ordered  a corporal  to  re- 
cover it  “if  it  costs  the  life  of  every  man 
in  your  squad.” 

They  buried  him,  and  trod  the  ground 
down  with  their  horses’  feet  that  the  en- 
emy might  not  discover  his  grave.  Many 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  battalion  were  ac- 
customed long  afterward  to  carry  his 


photograph  with  them,  and  the  corporal 
who  recovered  the  body  showed  me  a 
soiled  picture  that  he  had  carried  in  his 
breast  pocket  for  a long  time.  I have 
seen  hardened  and  weather-worn  fron- 
tiersmen who  could  not  speak  of  him 
without  tears. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died  at  the  too  ear- 
ly age  of  twenty-seven,  George  W.  North- 
rup. No  braver,  truer,  purer,  kindlier, 
or  more  modest  young  man  ever  lived. 
While  he  lived  he  was  widely  famous  on 
the  frontier,  and  since  he  died  the  Minne- 
sota Historical  Society  has  shown  some 
interest  in  the  facts  of  his  life.  But  no 
county  in  that  State  bears  his  name,  no 
island  in  his  own  Red  River  of  the  North 
is  his  monument,  no  village  or  township 
commemorates  him.  Small  politicians, 
Indian  chiefs,  old  French  explorers,  have 
borne  off  the  honors.  This  man  Northrup, 
the  most  romantic  figure  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Minnesota,  has  nothing  but  that 
nameless  grave  beyond  the  Missouri  and 
swift  forgetfulness  for  his  meed. 
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I; 

DOES  a man  reveal  his  real  self  in  his 
private  letters?  Is  he  more  honest 
with  himself  in  his  letters  than  he  is  in 
his  diary?  Is  he  not  always,  when  he 
thinks  about  himself,  in  the  attitude  of 
justifying  himself?  When  lie  sits  down 
to  write  to  another  person  he  desires  to 
produce  a certain  impression,  and  almost 
unavoidably  he  is  self  conscious.  In  his 
diary  — unless  it  is  rigidly  a diary  of 
events  and  of  the  weather— lie  is  of  course 
self-conscious,  and  analyzing  liis  own 
emotions,  and  the  chance  is  that  he  is 
trying  to  appear  in  his  own  record  better 
than  be  is.  The  human  mind  is  a jug- 
gler; it  juggles  with  conscience  notori- 
ously, but  not  less  in  regard  to  its  rela- 
tions with  other  minds.  It  is  doubtful, 
therefore,  if  a person  ever  reveals  his  real 
self  except  he  does  it  unconsciously. 
What  is  the  real  man,  in  any  case,  it  is 


difficult  to  say,  for  he  makes  different  im- 
pressions upon  different  people,  and  prob- 
ably never  is  to  any  one  else  what  he 
seems  to  himself  to  be.  But  the  nearest 
approach  to  a definition  of  himself  is  the 
impression  he  makes  upon  those  most  in- 
timate with  him,  with  his  appearance, 
talk,  actions,  with  his  daily  life.  They 
may  get  a tolerably  correct  impression  of 
his  personality.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
author — that  is,  the  person  whose  mind 
is  in  communication  with  the  world — he 
most  completely  reveals  his  real  self  un- 
consciously, not  when  lie  is  self-conscious, 
as  he  must  be  more  or  less  in  a letter,  but 
in  those  writings  for  the  public  in  which 
his  mind,  his  innate  quality,  reveals  it- 
self in  an  unconscious  play  upon  things 
exterior  to  itself.  Then,  if  ever,  is  a man 
off  his  guard.  This,  however,  applies 
only  to  the  honest  and  sincere  writers, 
and  not  to  the  poseurs , who  are  numer- 
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ous  in  literature,  and  who  lie  to  the  pub- 
lic as  readily  as  they  lie  to  themselves. 
But  even  these  latter,  sooner  or  later, 
stand  in  the  world  for  what  they  are,  and 
so  it  holds  good  that  the  unconscious  atti- 
tude a man  takes  in  relation  to  life  in  his 
public  writings  reveals  his  true  character. 

The  Letters  of  James  Russell  Loicell 
suggest  many  of  these  inquiries.  Whether 
they  reveal  more  of  the  man  than  his  pub- 
lic writings  is  a question  that  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  those  who  were  intimate 
with  him.  The  private  letter  represents 
moods, and  not  always  settled  convictions, 
and  reminds  one  of  an  extempore  epigram 
that  Lowell  made  one  day  on  the  G.O.M. : 

•*  His  greatness  not  so  much  in  Genius  lies 
As  in  adroitness  when  oceti>ions  rise, 
Life-long  convictions  to  extemporize.” 

And  this  witty  jeu  d' esprit  might  not 
have  represented  Lowell's  settled  opinion 
of  Gladstone.  These  letters  are  in  a 
sense  autobiographical  ; they  cover  the 
space  of  his  long  life,  from  boyhood  to 
old  age,  and  if  they  are  not  absolute  rev- 
elations of  the  real  person  in  any  one 
period,  they  are  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  studies  ever  offered  to  us 
of  the  change  in  the  relations  of  a soul 
towards  what  we  call  the  world.  And 
this  revelation  is  absolutely  unconscious. 
The  early  letters  are  labored  and  con- 
scious, lacking  spontaneity,  but  they  ex- 
hibit a burning  ambition  for  distinction, 
and  a firm  belief  in  his  power  to  achieve 
it  as  a poet.  Distinction  came  to  him  in 
time,  but  he  hardly  recognized  it  when  it 
came:  it  was  not  the  thing  that  he  had 
dreamed  of.  It  was  still  only  prelimi- 
nary, a preparing  of  the  way  for  the  sig- 
nal achievement  that  was  to  declare  what 
he  really  was — an  achievement  that  his 
procrastinating  habits  always  postponed. 
He  had  fame — it  was  forced  upon  him  to 
know  at  length  that  he  had  that — but  it 
was  not  the  personal  thing  that  the  boy 
expected,  and  somehow  there  is  an  air  of 
delusion  about  it.  One  can  read  between 
the  lines  that  he  felt  always  the  necessity, 
or  rather  the  desire,  to  do  something  to 
justify  this  fame.  The  boyish  vanity 
disappeared,  and  there  came  in  place  of 
it  a consciousness  of  power,  but  of  power 
never  used  as  he  had  expected  to  use  it. 
As  a writer  he  waited  for  moods,  he  felt 
tlie  glow  and  joy  of  inspiration,  and  the 

last’1  thing  always  seemed  the  best;  but 
when  the  glow  had  passed,  he  was  unsatis- 
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fied  with  his  work,  and  often  wished  nev- 
er to  see  it  again.  He  could  not  but  know, 
in  time,  that  he  occupied  a great  place  in 
literature  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  But  we  read  between  the  lines 
that  this  reputation  was  somehow  exter- 
nal and  unreal  to  him;  nay,  we  read  in 
the  lines  that  the  most  passionate  desire 
of  his  heart  was  to  be  loved  for  himself. 
As  we  turn  these  charming  pages,  which 
have  not  a note  of  pessimism,  and  are 
veined  with  humanity,  we  have  an  im- 
pression that  the  world  is  an  illusion,  and 
that  a great  reputation  is  little  more  satis- 
faction to  the  soul  than  great  wealth.  If 
money  is  a man’s  object,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  get  enough  to  satisfy  him;  it 
is  not  true  that  Lowell  hungered  for  more 
reputation,  but  that  he  hungered  to  realize 
the  early  dream  he  had  of  expressing  him- 
self to  the  world.  He  never  quite  gave 
himself  up  to  reform,  he  never  quite  gave 
himself  up  to  poetry,  he  never  quite  gave 
himself  up  to  scholarship,  and  only  late 
in  life  had  he  a taste  of  his  power  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  passed  along  through  life 
accumulating  knowledge,  acquiring  skill, 
but  always,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  limited 
by  circumstances  that  postponed  till  to- 
morrow the  decisive  hour  of  his  genius. 

II. 

Many  of  these  letters  are  an  addition  to 
literature.  There  must  be  many  more  as 
good,  which  should  be  given  to  the  world, 
not  for  biographical  purposes,  which  is 
largely  the  intention  of  this  compilation, 
but  for  the  protit  and  pleasure  of  the 
world.  Unpublished,  we  should  have  the 
right  to  say,  knowing  now  what  the  let- 
ters are,  that  Lowell  wasted  himself  in 
correspondence.  Of  course  our  interest 
in  a considerable  portion  of  the  letters  is 
purely  contemporary;  we  like  to  see  what 
lie  said  about  our  friends,  or  the  causes 
and  events  of  the  day,  in  which  the  next 
generation  of  readers  may  not  be  inter- 
ested. But  there  is  much  that  is  beyond 
this,  and  belongs  to  the  region  of  perma- 
nent ideas  in  which  a superior  mind 
moved.  They  show  a mind  furnished  for 
greater  work  than  it  ever  did.  The  mind 
is  not  only  rich,  but  it  is  fertile.  In  the 
letters  of  his  manhood  there  is  an  aston- 
ishing display  of  intellectual  resources,  a 
prodigality  of  wit  and  allusion.  And  it 
seems  spontaneous,  the  pouring  out  of  an 
over-crowded  brain,  ideas  and  fancies  turn- 
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bling  over  each  other  in  the  haste  of  exit. 
And  notwithstanding  this  display,  these 
letters  have  not  a conscious  and  manu- 
factured air,  which  many  of  the  early  let- 
ters have.  They  show  perhaps  better  than 
anything  else  that  he  knew  the  possibili- 
ties of  liis  genius— a genius  that  lacked  the 
force  of  entire  surrender  in  abandon  to 
any  one  line  of  effort.  “A  genius?” 
queried  Lowell  in  a letter  to  a lady  cor- 
respondent. “ I was  half  made  for  one,  but 
only  half.'1  This  is  an  inadequate  con- 
fession. The  matter  is  more  nearly  touch- 
ed when  Sienkiewicz  makes  Leon  Plos- 
zowski  say,  “If  I possessed  the  abilities 
of  a genius,  it  would  be  a genius  without 
portfolio,  as  there  are  ministers  of  state 
without  portfolio.”  A genius  without 
portfolio!  That  explains  much  in  regard 
to  many  men  besides  Lowell.  Was  he 
ever  given  his  portfolio?  Certainly  not 
in  his  professorship.  Certainly  not  in  his 
essay  comments  upon  the  work  of  other 
geniuses.  Never,  in  full  liberty,  in  his 
own  opinion,  as  a poet.  And  only  tenta- 
tively. and  for  a short  time,  in  the  role  of 
a reformer,  though  in  that  ministry  with- 
out portfolio  he  came  nearer  to  the  ex- 
pression of  his  original  genius  in  the  Big- 
low  Papers  than  in  anything  else  that  he 
did. 


III. 


Lowell  could  not  be  classified  as  any- 
thing but  an  American.  He  felt  like  an 
American,  and  he  understood  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  was  racy  of  the  New  England 
soil.  He  liked  the  West,  its  distinctive 
Americanism,  and  lie  loved  to  sympathize 
with  his  countrymen  in  the  mere  big 
ness  of  the  country.  “These  immense 
spaces,'' he  writes,  “tremulous  with  the 
young  grain,  trophies  of  individual,  or  at 
any  rate  of  unorganized  courage  and  en- 
ergy, ofttlie  people  and  not  of  dynasties, 
were  to  me  inexpressibly  impressive,  and 
even  touching.  The  whole  landscape 
had  a neighborly  air,  such  as  I feel  in  no 
other  country.”  He  was  equally  im- 
pressed at  the  Cincinnati  convention  by 
the  manliness  and  intelligence  of  the  men 
from  the  far  West;  they  were  quiet  and 
self- restrained  in  their  demeanor,  and 
“had  an  independence  and  self-respect 
which  are  the  prime  element  of  fine  bear- 
ing.” He  was  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  real  Lincoln.  But  he  was  a 
humorist  also,  and  saw  other  traits  that 
foreign  observers  are  pleased  to  call 
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American.  The  only  time  he  met  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  ex-President  and  the  friend  of 
Hawthorne,  was  at  a dinner  in  Boston  in 
1860.  “He  is  used  to  public  speaking, 
and  so  he  public  speaks  in  a tete-u  tCte, 
doing  the  appropriate  gestures  and  all. 
He  placed  himself,  after  a while  by  me, 
told  me  ‘how  long,  sir,  he  had  looked 
forward,  sir,’  etc.  At  last,  leaning  con- 
fidentially towards  me,  he  said,  ‘Sir,  I 
glory  in  your  fame!  lam  proud  of  every 
man,  sir,  who  does  honor  to  me  coun- 
try!"' Lowell  was  greatly  amused,  and 
adds,  “ I never  saw  the  real  Elijah  Po- 
gram  before,'1  No  one  saw  more  clearly 
than  Lowell  the  elements  of  character  in 
the  American  that  made  national  great- 
ness— he  found  the  Westerner  as  calm  as 
his  prairie — and  no  one  was  prouder  of 
what  is  best  in  our  distinctive  American- 
ism. 

And  yet  it  must  be  said  that  Lowell 
had  an  ancestral  consciousness,  and  that, 
for  the  man,  as  he  reveals  himself  in  these 
letters,  the  New  England  background 
seems  a little  thin.  To  be  sure,  he  loved 
New  England,  and  his  strength  lay  there, 
as  bis  affections  did,  nor  should  he  be 
charged  with  any  feeling  of  poverty  in 
his  intellectual  surroundings — he  himself 
says  that  he  never  found  elsewhere  so 
good  society  as  that  of  the  Saturday 
Club.  But  when  he  came  to  know  Eng- 
land, with  its  clustering  traditions  and 
centuries  of  accumulated  culture,  with 
the  stored  richness  of  its  life,  lie  seemed 
to  be  in  an  atmosphere  native  to  bis 
genius.  He  did  not  need  there  to  ex- 
plain himself.  There  was  a sympathetic 
response  to  the  best  lie  could  be  and  say. 
The  first  obvious  comment  on  this  is  that 
here  was  an  American,  wholly  a product, 
in  education  and  inherited  traits,  of  Amer- 
ican soil,  who  appeared  of  larger  propor- 
tions as  a man  against  this  rich  storied 
background.  A nd  he  felt  at  home.  Even 
the  climate  suited  him.  Is  there  in  this 
situation  a criticism  on  Lowell,  or  on  his 
country?  Is  it  any  discredit  to  a young 
country  that  one  of  its  foremost  men 
should  seem  also  of  the  first  rank  in  a 
country  older  and  richer  in  the  fruits  of 
an  ancient  civilization?  It  is.  at  any  rate, 
to  be  admitted  that  in  England  Lowell 
discovered  aptitudes  for  commerce  with 
cosmopolitan  life  not  disclosed  in  the 
anxious  tax  payer  of  Cambridge,  nor  in 
the  professor's  chair.  And  moving  in 
this  freedom,  and  in  this  perspective,  lie 
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seems  a larger  man  than  he  seems  in  any 
of  his  works.  Reputation  that  endures  is 
composed  of  many  elements,  character 
among  them  standing  side  by  side  with 
genius.  With  this  man  the  impression 
he  has  left  upon  the  world  can  be  referred 
to  no  one  achievement,  neither  that  of 
poet  nor  scholar  nor  diplomatist.  In  the 
light  of  his  latter  days  it  would  seem 
that  the  greatest  thing  he  ever  did  was  to 
be  Lowell. 

IV. 

In  a letter  written  in  1881  Mr.  Lowell, 
acknowledging  the  generous  remunera- 
tion for  a poem  sent  to  a periodical,  says, 
tk  I fear  for  authorship  with  these  luxuri- 
ous rates."  This  reveals  in  him  a keen 
sense  of  the  relation  of  art  to  the  world. 
Later  than  this  he  showed  an  over-sensi- 
tiveness in  returning  more  than  half  of  a 
large  sum  that  was  sent  to  him  for  his  es- 
say on  Gray.  The  sum  was  more  than  it 
was  worth,  he  said,  and  he  would  not  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  demoralization  or  to 
the  temptation  which  art  incurs  when  it 
enters  the  field  of  competition  as  mer- 
chandise. He  was  right  in  his  theory, 
but  wrong  in  this  special  application. 
The  essay  on  Gray  was  written,  it  had 
been  read  in  England,  and  it  was  worth  to 
the  publisher  what  a publisher  was  will- 
ing to  give.  It  would  have  been  other- 
wise if  the  publisher  had  ordered  an  essay 
on  Gray  of  a certain  length,  and  tempted 
him  with  an  extravagant  price.  It  would 
have  been  otherwise  if  the  publisher,  for 
the  sake  of  the  advertisement  his  name 
would  give,  had  tried  to  bribe  his  genius 
for  a price.  Lowell  had  a sense  of  the 
dignity  of  art,  and  he  would  not  lower  it 
for  lucre.  He  knew  that  the  artist  who 
consciously  works  for  money  works  for 
his  own  deterioration.  Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  Necessity  is  a needed 
stimulus  to  genius.  The  expectation  of 
large  pecuniary  reward  for  his  work  is 
legitimate.  There  is  no  danger  that  a 
great  work  of  art,  either  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  writing,  will  be  overpaid. 
It  is  priceless.  Whatever  the  price,  no 
buyer  can  adequately  reward  such  a 
work.  Fame  is  its  real  compensation. 
And  yet  it  is  true  that  the  great  artists 
were  no  doubt  stimulated  to  do  their 
best  work  by  the  mere  worldly  prize  of 
pecuniary  compensation.  But  the  work 
of  genius  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  prod- 
ucts. Its  quality  can  only  be  maintain- 
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ed  by  purity  of  purpose.  When  an  ar- 
tist of  any  sort  is  .tempted  for  money  to 
turn  out  quantity  instead  of  quality,  or  to 
let  any  consideration  of  profit  enter  into 
the  ideal  work  he  is  doing,  his  intellect- 
ual demoralization  begins.  And  sooner 
or  later  he  is  paid  for  his  desertion  of  his 
flag.  For  his  reputation  begins  to  decline 
when  he  allows  worldly  motives  to  enter 
into  his  art,  and  soon  his  pecuniary  value 
in  the  literary  or  art  market  goes  down. 
Lowell's  advice  to  a young  writer  doubt- 
less would  have  been:  do  always  the  best 
work  you  can  do,  regardless  of  any  extra- 
neous considerations;  sell  your  MS.  for 
the  best  price  you  can  get,  but  do  not  sell 
your  soul. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  the  highest  price 
should  not  command  the  best  work  in 
literature,  as  it  does  in  industrial  art.  Is 
it  not  just  that  the  painter  and  the  novel- 
ist should  be  well  paid,  say  as  well  paid 
as  life-insurance  “touters”?  Is  it  true 
that  really  good  poems  or  stories  are  too 
highly  paid  for  even  by  a “syndicate"? 
Dot's  not  the  “ syndicate  ” seem  a good 
method  of  increasing  the  audience  of  the 
author,  of  widely  distributing  his  writ- 
ings, and  at  the  same  time  of  giving  him 
a more  adequate  reward  than  a single  pub- 
lisher could  afford  to  give  him?  Where, 
then,  is  the  objection  to  it?  A well-known 
writer  recently,  when  an  intimate  friend 
mildly  criticised  one  of  his  productions, 
said,  “ Oh,  that  is  only  syndicate  work." 
All!  Was  he  writing  down  to  his  audi- 
ence, or  were  the  high  prices  tempting 
him  to  do  more  work  than  he  could  do 
well  ? But  is  not  even  this  better  than 
the  days  when  publishers  owned  their 
authors,  and  made  hacks  of  them — slaves 
of  the  pen  ? Is  it  not  a great  pity  that 
promising  artists  fall  into  the  clutches  of 
frame -makers  and  picture -dealers,  who 
get  a mortgage  on  their  genius,  and  grow 
fat  on  their  industry,  which  never  can 
emancipate  itself?  Yes.  And  yet,  in  these 
days  of  “luxurious  rates"  in  literature, 
would  not  Mr.  Lowell  have  been  more 
emphatic  in  his  apprehension,  “I  fear  for 
authorship”?  It  is  not  that  the  profes- 
sion of  letters  is  too  well  paid,  for  the  re- 
muneration of  the  author  rarely  reaches 
the  fees  of  the  successful  lawyer  or  physi- 
cian. Aqd  no  one  is  so  great  a benefac- 
tor to  mankind  as  the  imaginative  writer. 
The  matter  is  a very  difficult  and  delicate 
one  to  handle.  Can  you  pay  a person  for 
being  a good  Christian  or  a good  man  l 
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Yet  men  do  trade  upon  their  religious 
character.  We  hear  talk  about  the  protit 
of  godliness.  After  all,  does  not  litera- 
ture fall  under  the  general  law  that  every 
man  deteriorates  when  the  idea  of  making 
money  becomes  the  ruling  motive  ? In 
manufacturing,  the  temptation  is  to  pro- 
duce inferior  goods;  in  literature  it  is  the 
same.  Some  men  resist  tins  temptation. 
We  can  believe  that  Hawthorne  never 
would  have  yielded  to  it.  Lowell  could 
not  have  yielded  to  writing  to  order;  the 
very  suggestion  paralyzed  his  genius. 
But  the  point  is  not  the  price  a writer 
gets,  but  his  attitude  towards  it.  Can  he 
maintain  an  unworldly  attitude,  and  not 
water  his  wholesale  product  in  order  to 
get  retail  prices?  There  are  living  writers 
who  have  been  demoralized  to  overpro- 
duction by  this  temptation.  They  have 
reduced  authorship  to  a trade.  It  is  not 
simply  that  they  “pad,"  in  the  technical 
term  of  the  craft,  but  they  attempt  to  draw 
from  unreplenished  reservoirs.  And  there 
is  another  evil  of  our  prosperous  literary 
era.  Hosts  of  men  and  women  arc  at- 
tracted to  literature  as  an  occupation  to 
make  money  when  they  have  no  call  to 
it.  Many  of  them  succeed  with  a public 
that  has  no  more  discrimination  in  litera- 
ture than  it  has  in  art.  In  both  cases — 
that  of  the  good  writers  who  are  demoral- 
ized, and  of  those  who  have  no  “ call  ” — 
literature  suffers.  The  remark  of  a maga- 
zine editor  that  the  quality  of  MSS.  offer- 
ed has  recently  deteriorated  is  suggestive 
and  alarming. 

V. 


There  have  been  many  attempts  to 
make  Christianity  attractive,  or,  what 
many  people  consider  the  same  thing, 
to  insure  regular  attendance  at  church. 
Perhaps  a recent  device  of  metropoli- 
tan journals,  which  have  this  good  tiling 
about  them,  that  they  make  even  the 
service  of  the  higher  life  contribute  to 
“circulation,”  will  work  to  this  end. 
This  device  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  detailed  descriptions  on  Monday  of 
the  new  and  fascinating  toilets  at  church 
on  Sunday.  These  are  to  some  people 
more  attractive  reading  than  the  reports 
of  sermons.  They  appeal  to  the  aesthetic 
sense,  and  raise  emotions  which  the 
most  eloquent  discourses  cannot  reach. 
Would  not  many  a sinner  be  induced  to 
turn  his  steps  to  the  sanctuary  by  such 
announcements  as  these : ‘ ‘ Pretty  Women 
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in  pretty  Gowns,”  “ Pretty  Gowns  at  the 
Churches,”  “ Faultless  Creations  worn  by 
the  Ladies  at  the  Houses  of  Worship"? 
Especially  when  the  names  of  the  women 
are  given  in  full,  so  that  the  descriptions 
can  be  verified.  The  descriptions  are  not 
chance  shots  by  dazzled  reporters ; they  are 
minute  and  accurate,  and  could  be  used 
by  a modiste  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
costumes.  No  mystery  of  the  toilet  for 
effect  is  left  unexplained.  Who  could 

resist  Miss as  “the  personification  of 

daintiness  in  an  exquisite  gown  of  very 
pale  brown  shot  with  geranium-red  "?  Or 
Miss  “in  a peculiarly  fetching  cos- 

tume of  ribbed  diagonal  goods  in  helio- 
trope”? Or  another  angel  “in  a crin- 
kled cloth  in  the  tenderest  of  salmon  tints," 
the  whole  described  as  simplicity  itself, 
topped  by  “a  Tam  o'  Shan  ter  hat,  modi- 
fied by  clusters  of,”  etc.  ? What  tender 
thoughts  must  arise  in  the  worshipping 
mind!  In  this  church,  where  there  was 
so  much  to  draw  one  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  divine  life,  sat,  in  one  of  the 
front  pews  a large  sized  French  poodle, 
black  as  night,  and  “on  top  of  his  head 
was  a bunch  of  black  curls,  carefully  tied 
with  a ribbon  of  apple-green  in  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  tints.”  Oh,  sweet  dog! 
Only  to  sit  in  such  a place,  and  have  next 
you,  perhaps,  a toilet  in  which  “the  or- 
namental galloon  was  worked  with  am- 
ethyst crystals  and  edged  with  sable 
fur”!  Saw  St.  John  ever  anything  like 
this?  And  then,  “A  cunning  velvet  hat 
of  medium  size,  with  black  wings,  rosettes 
of  velvet  in  front,  and  an  ostrich  aigrette 
between,  black  gloves,  and  patent-leather 
boots.”  Oh,  my  brothers,  oh,  my  sisters, 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  good!  The  same 
talented  writer  who  so  seductively  points 
out  one  of  the  ways  to  heaven  also  directs 
the  blushing  bride  how  to  march  to  the 
commonly  called  sacrament  of  marriage. 
She,  the  meekly  down-looking  virgin,  is 
to  carry  in  her  hand  a prayer-book  (an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace)  of  a color  to  match 
the  prescribed  toilet.  “But  if  she  have 
not  a prayer-book,”  says  this  symbolizing 
apostle  of  the  new  life,  “an  ostrich- 
feather  fan  will  do  as  well !” 

To  make  church-goirjg  as  natural  and 
as  attractive  and  as  exciting  as  going  to  a 
ball,  is  not  this  a great  gain  ? Is  the  effort 
wasted  when  the  devout  lady  sees  herself 
named  and  painted  to  the  life,  to  the  tip 
of  her  hat  and  the  color  of  her  hose,  in  the 
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journal,  next  morning?  This  is,  however, 
only  a hint  at  what  may  be  done.  The 
church  is  not  a theatre;  it  is  not  an  opera- 
house;  it  is  not  a ballroom.  And  the 
head-lines  quoted  above  appear  only  next 
day  in  a newspaper.  What  if  the  churches 
had  bulletin-boards  in  front,  with  big  dis- 
play lines  of  the  attractions  within,  like 
the  theatre  posters  ? Would  not  then 


an  unheeding  generation  know  where  to 
go?  Is  not  this  union  of  the  newspaper 
and  religion  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times? 
When  women  study  their  toilets  for  the 
church  and  have  them  reported  in  the 
newspaper,  surely  some  kind  of  millenni- 
um is  at  hand.  But  the  newspapers  en- 
gaged in  this  work  should  no  longer  be 
called  secular. 


mmmmm 

AO/NTHLY  RECORD 


OFolllIf  EVENTS' 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  7th  of  December. — 
Complications  with  Hawaii  attracted  much  at- 
tention during  November.  On  the  10th  was  made 
public  a report  of  Secretary  of  State  Gresham  to  the 
President  favoring  a restoration  of  the  political  con- 
ditions which  existed  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution  of  January,  1 SOM,  so  far  as 
United  States  troops  had  assisted  in  that  revolution. 
President  Cleveland  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress set  forth  the  ground  of  his  executive  action 
up  to  that  time.  Albert  S.  Willis,  the  new  Ameri- 
can minister,  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  November  4th. 

A new  tariff  bill,  named  from  Mr.  Wilson,  of  West 
Virginia,  was  made  public  by  the  House  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  on  November  ‘27th.  When  pos- 
sible it  substitutes  ad  valornu  for  specific  rates  of 
duty,  and  adds  a large  number  of  articles  to  the  free 
list,  including  wool,  coal,  ores,  salt,  sawed  lumber, 
agricultural  implements,  and  many  chemicals. 

Congress  opened  on  December  1th.  The  Presi- 
dent’s message,  in  addition  to  recommending  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  estimated  a Treasury  de- 
ficit for  the  current  year  of  828,000,000,  urged  the 
abolition  of  the  fee  system  in  Federal  courts,  dis- 
couraged the  extension  of  the  free  postal  delivery 
system,  and  advised  reform  in  the  land  laws. 

The  message  recites  that  during  the  year  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Geary  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  relates  that 
negotiations  are  in  progress  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  enforce  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Bering  Sea  Tribunal,  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  Company,  and  to  the  importance  to  the 
United  States  of  controlling  this  canal.  The  receipts 
of  the  government  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1803,  were  shown  to  be  *401,710,561  04,  and  the 
expenditures  84 59,374. *571  20.  The  customs  reve- 
nues amounted  to  8205,355,010  73,  and  the  internal 
revenue  levies  to  8 161,027, ‘>23  03.  Our  dutiable 
imports  amounted  to  8421,050,71 1,  an  increase  of 
852,453,907  over  the  preceding  year,  and  the  lion- 
dutiable  imports  to  8144,544,21 1,  a decrease  of 
813,455,447.  The  exports  of  merchandise  amount- 
ed to  884  7,655,104,  a decrease  from  the  preceding 
year  of  8 1 82,612,054.  The  amount  of  gold  export- 
ed, 8108,680,8 44,  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
year.  During  the  preceding  twelve  months  it  was 
858.4  85,5 1 7.  On  November  1,1893,  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  was  81,71 8,544, 682,  or  8*25  49 


per  capita.  The  gold  bullion  in  the  Treasury  on 
that  date  amounted  to  8**6,667,273,  and  the  silver 
bullion  to  8126,261,553.  The  coinage  for  the  year 
was  97,280,875  pieces,  valued  at  843,685,178  80. 
During  the  year  440,793  immigrants  arrived  at  our 
ports,  or  141,034  fewer  than  during  the  previous 
year.  The  army  consists  of  25,778  enlisted  men 
aud  2144  officers.  The  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ment were  851,966,074  89.  The  militia  enrolment 
is  112,597  officers  and  men.  Seaboard  defence  has 
boon  strengthened.  Four  armored  ships  have  been 
added  to  the  navy  during  the  year,  and  22  war- 
vessels  of  various  classes  are  under  construction. 
There  are  1,055,950  names  on  the  pension  rolls; 
and  the  sum  expended  for  pensions  during  the  year 
was  8156,740,467  14. 

James  J.  Van  Alen.of  Rhode  Island, on  December 
3d,  declined  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Italy. 

Several  prominent  young  French-Canadians  were 
arrested  on  November  20th  while  preparing  to  blow- 
up with  dynamite  the  Nelson  Monument  in  Montreal. 

The  Italian  ministry  resigned  on  November  24th 
because  of  the  connection  of  some  of  its  members 
with  gigantic  bank  scandals. 

The  French  ministry,  under  Premier  Dupuv,  re- 
signed on  November  25th.  A new  ministry  was 
formed,  with  M.  Casimir-Perier  as  Premier. 

DISASTERS. 

Thirty  persons  were  killed  and  eighty  injured,  on 
November  8th,  by  the  explosion  of  a dynamite  bomb 
thrown  by  anarchists  in  a Barcelona  theatre. 

More  than  300  persons  were  drowned  near  Calais, 
France,  and  about  200  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  many  vessels  were  wrecked,  in  a gale 
on  November  1 7th. 

An  earthquake,  on  November  16th,  destroyed  the 
city  of  Kalmshan,  in  Persia,  with  loss  of  life  esti- 
mated at  1 2,000. 

OBITUARY. 

At  Boston,  November  9th,  Francis  Parkman,  aged 
seventy  years. 

At  Griitz,  Austria,  November  1 7th,  Alexander  Jo- 
seph of  Battenberg,  formerly  Prince  of  Bulgaria. 

In  New  York,  November  18th,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Deems. 

At  London,  November  21st,  Charles  Mapleson. 
At  Veroque,  Wisconsin,  ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Jeremiah  M.  Rusk. 

At  Haslemerc,  England,  December  4th,  John  Tyn- 
dall, aged  seventy-three  years. 
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WHEN  THE  COLONEL  WAS  A DUELLIST. 

BY  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE. 


TIlHE  question  of  duelling  was  up,  and  had 
JL  been  discussed.  Some  approved  the  code  ; 
others  were  doubtful.  The  Colonel  alone  had 
not  participated  in  it;  he  had  sat  through  it 
all  calmly  smoking  his  pipe,  with  his  head 
thrown  back  against  the  wall,  and  his  eves 
lazily  turning  from  one  speaker  to  another  as 
the  talk  proceeded.  Finally  some  one  said, 
“ Colonel,  you  have  had  a duel,  of  course  f” 

“Once,”  he  said,  aud  put  his  pipe  back  into 
his  mouth,  and  went  on  smoking  again  as 
before. 

“ Tell  us  about  it,”  they  said  ; for  the  Colonel 
was  a man  of  wide  experience,  and  of  approved 
courage  in  the  war.  The  Colonel's  eyes  turn- 
ed up  to  the  ceiling,  and  staid  so  for  some 
time,  while  his  face  took  on  a reminiscent  ex- 
pression, aud  when  they  dropped  again  there 
was  a look  of  amusement  in  them.  He  wait- 
ed at  least  two  minutes,  then  took  his  pipe  out, 
and  emitted  a cloud  which  would  have  almost 
concealed  a mountain-top. 

“Well,  when  I was  as  young  and  almost  as 
big  a fool  as  some  of  you  are,”  he  said,  “ I 
thought,  like  you,  duelling  was  a tine  thing. 
I had  read  a great  deal  about  it,  and  talked 
more.  I considered  the  code  the  proper  re- 
course of  a gentleman,  and  I so  declared  my- 
self frequently.  This  did  not  prevent  me  from 
being  disagreeable  enough  in  other  ways  to 
get  into  a number  of  collisions,  in  which,  as  I 
was  a strapping  young  fellow  at  the  time,  I 
was  generally  victorious.  I was  then  prac- 
tising law  in  the  little  county  town  where  I 
started,  and  I deemed  myself  easily  the  great- 
est. lawyer  in  the  circuit,  if  not  in  the  State. 
It  was  necessary  to  be  aggressive,  I thought.  I 
had  taken  Lord  Thurlow  as  my  model,  and  I 
thought  myself  like  him.  There  were  only 
two  things  that  stood  in  my  way;  there  was 
an  older  lawyer  there  who  always  treated  me 
as  if  I were  about  three  years  old,  aud  the 
people  rather  seemed  to  lean  naturally  to  him. 
I never  went  into  court  with  him  that  he  did 
not  make  me  feel  like  a fool.  I could  not  pick 
a quarrel  with  him  and  beat,  him,  because  lie 
was  always  most  polite  when  lie  was  most 
insulting,  and  besides,  he  had  only  one  arm, 
having  lost  the  other,  I had  heard,  in  a wheat- 
machine.  I i bought-  lie  rather  took  advantage 
of  it,  and  I used  to  writhe  under  J i is  polished 
sarcasm,  and  lie  awake  at  night  cursing  him. 
At  last  I could  stand  it  no  longer;  and  once, 
when  he  had  gone  too  far  for  me  to  endure  it, 
I consulted  friends.  I selected  two  young  fel- 
lows in  the  village  as  my  advisers:  one,  a 
young  lawyer;  the  other  had  no  profession — he 
was  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  but 
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did  nothing  but  drink  whiskey.  However, be 
was  sober  at  that  time,  and  as  he  was  a great 
advocate  of  the  code,  I felt  that  lie  would  keep 
sober  whilst  the  responsibility  was  upon  him. 

I consulted  them  as  my  friends,  and  they  ad- 
vised me.  The  only  tiling  as  to  which  we  dif- 
fered was  whether  I should  give  my  adversary 
an  opportunity  to  retract.  I maintained  that 
the  code  required  it;  they  disagreed  with  me 
about  it.  They  were  so  indignant  at  him  that 
they  had  taken  up  the  notion  that  he  was  really 
a coward,  and  that  I could  unmask  him.  I 
might  have  overcome  their  arguments  if  I had 
not  been  afraid  of  being  thought  a coward. 
Besides,  I was  rather  in  love  with  a pretty  girl 
in  the  place,  and  believed  that  a duel  would 
make  something  of  a hero  of  me,  and  help  my 
cause.  (If  there  were  no  women  and  no  fools, 
there’d  be  no  duels,  gcutlemen.)”  After  this 
parenthesis  the  Colonel  proceeded:  “Anyhow, 
they  stood  out  aud  bad  their  way,  and  a per- 
emptory challenge  was  written,  and  intrusted 
to  Jim  Burton.  It  had  all  the  vigor  aud 
venom  in  it  that  Jim  and  Hindman  could  distil. 

I thought  it  too  bitter;  hut  Lindman  was  a 
lawyer,  and  a challenge  was  a felony,  anyhow. 

It  was  one  of  the  coldest  spells  I ever  re- 
member; the  snow  was  about  a foot  deep,  aud 
had  frozen  hard  on  top;  and  I well  recollect 
how  we  gathered  round  Lind  man's  office  fire 
whilst  we  waited  for  the  reply  to  my  cartel.  I 
was  afraid  to  go  home,  for  we  knew  the  row 
and  my  intention  to  send  the  challenge  bad 
got  out,  and  the  sheriff  and  his  deputy  would 
lie  after  us.  We  barricaded  the  door,  aud 
pulled  down  the  old  blinds  at  the  shutterless 
windows.  Jim  staid  so  loug  that  finally  we 
were  about  to  send  Lindman  out  to  look  for  him, 
when  he  gave  the  three  taps  agreed  on  at  the 
window.  He  was  let  in,  ami  after  warming  up 
a hit,  told  his  story.  He  had  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  Facton — Facton  was  his  name, 

I forgot  to  say — but  had  finally  found  him,  and 
had  presented  the  challenge.  Facton  had  read 
it  at  first  with  amusement,  Jim  thought  ; then 
with  anger,  or  fear — he  could  not  tell  which. 

4 Fear,  without  doubt/  we  both  decided.  I 
thought  of  my  girl.  Then  he  had  said  he  would 
send  for  some  one  and  lay  the  matter  before 
him,  and  had  told  Jim  he  would  let  us  hear 
from  him  in  the  course  of  a few  hours. 

4‘  ‘ Did  you  tell  him  where  to  send  V we  asked 
Jim. 

“ 4 Of  course,’  he  said.  4 1 told  him  we  would 
sit  here  all  night..’ 

44  * That’s  right,’  we  agreed. 

“‘And  he  as  good  as  kicked  me  out  of  his 
house,  sir/  said  Jim. 
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manding  admittance.  I was  sensible  of  some- 
thing not  unlike  a feeling  of  relief,  at  which 
I was  rather  ashamed,  but  Lindmau  seemed  to 
l>e  in  a frenzy  of  excitement.  He  sprang  up 
and  seized  a heavy  desk.  The  sheritf  and  his 
posse  (for  there  were  several  in  the  party,  as 
we  could  tell  from  their  voices),  finding  the 
door  locked,  dashed  against  it,  and  it  creaked 
and  cracked,  and  seemed  about  to  give  way, 
when  Lindman  got  his  desk  against  it  and 
llung  himself  on  top  of  it.  ‘Get  out  of  the 
window/  he  whispered;  ‘hurry;  go  to  Rice’s 
loft.  I’ll  hold  it.  I’ll  keep  the  scoundrels  out/ 
I,  of  course,  had  to  appear  to  be  trying  to  get 
away,  so  I began  to  fumble  at  the  window,  and 
would  have  found  a reasonable  excuse  in  its 
tight  sash,  if  Jim  had  not  solved  the  diffi- 
culty by  kicking  the  window' out,  sash  and  all. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  then  but  to 
climb  out.  But,  Jerusalem  ! how  cold  it  was! 
I thought  the  wind  would  cut  me  open.  I 
was  about  to  climb  back,  when  Jim  pushed 
me  out.  (They  were  the  most  eager  seconds 
I ever  saw.)  I told  them  I could  not  go  out 
in  that  wind  without  a hat  and  great-coat. 
They  tiung  me  a hat,  and  asked  where  my  great- 
coat w as.  I was  looking  round  with  one  eye 
for  the  coat  and  the  other  on  the  door,  hoping 
it  might  give  way,  which  it  threatened  to  do 
every  minute,  when  it  did  give  way  with  a 
smash,  and  the  sheriff  came  4 n head  foremost 
through  the  split.  Lindmau  Hung  himself  on 
him  like  a tiger,  shouting  to  me  to  run — he’d 
hold  him — and  Jim  gave  me  a shove,  so  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do,  and  I got  out.  It  w as 
as  cold  as  Christmas,  and  as  I ran  across  the 
lots  to  Rice’s  stable  I thought  the  wind  would 
cut  me  in  two.  Jim  followed,  and  we  climbed 
up  into  the  loft  in  the  hay.  At  first  I was 
sensible  of  relief  at  getting  out  of  that  biting 
wind,  but  after  a little  I began  to  freeze  again. 
I asked  Jim  if  he  thought  he  could  get  any 
whiskey.  He  said  not,  and  began  to  preach  ou 
temperauce  in  general,  and  especially  on  the 
necessity  of  sobriety  in  a duellist.  I said,  ‘Jim, 
you  talk  as  if  you  were  drunk  now  / He  was 
so  much  offended  at  this  that  I apologized.  I 
burrowed  down  into  the  hay,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Jim  was  better  off  than  I,  for  he  had  an 
overcoat.  The  idea  that  whiskey  would  keep 
me  from  freezing  seemed  to  take  possession 
of  me,  and  I began  to  think  about  it  all  the 
time.  Presently  I thought  I began  to  smell 
it.  This  rather  scared  me,  for  I thought  I must 
be  freezing  to  death.  My  feet  were  already 
numb.  Jim,  who  had  at  tirst  been  very  voluble, 
had  become  less  and  less  so,  and  now'  only  an- 
swered from  bis  hole  in  the  bay  in  grunts,  or 


not  at  all.  How  long  we  w?ere  there  I don’t 
know',  hut  presently  I could  get  no  answer 
from  Jim.  The  idea  seized  me  that  he  must 
he  freezing  to  death.  This,  with  the  delusion 
about  the  smell  of  w hiskey,  aroused  me,  ami 
after  calling  him  again  ami  again  and  getting 
no  response,  I craw  led  over  to  him  through  the 
dark,  and  put  my  hand  on  him.  The  first  thing 
I struck  was  a whiskey-bottle.  It  was  empty. 
Jim  had  been  lying  up  there  with  that  bottle 
until  be  w as  dead-drunk.  Well,  I was  pretty 
mad.  I bad  a great  mind  to  leave  him  there, 
but  I was  afraid  lie  would  freeze  to  death. 
My  other  second  I know  was  arrested.  So 
there  w as  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  in.  I crawled 
out  and  took  a survey.  Not  a light  was  to  be 
seen.  I w as  afraid  to  arouse  any  one,  so  I bad 
to  get  Jim  down  out  of  the  loft  and  back  to 
Lindman’s  office  by  myself.  He  came  dow  n 
the  ladder  easy  enough — too  easy.  I w as  afraid 
be  bad  broken  his  neck.  Did  any  of  you  ever 
try  to  carry  a hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of 
limp  humanity  a quarter  of  a mile  through  a 
twelve-inch  snow f Well,  if  you  have  not, 
don’t  try  it.  Next  time  I’ll  let  him  freeze,  if 
lie  is  George  Washington. 

“When  I got  into  Liudman’s  office  the  fire 
was  out,  and  the  door  ami  window  looked  a a 
if  a cyclone  had  struck  them.  There  were 
splinters  enough,  however,  lying  around  !«► 
make  a tire,  and  I utilized  them.  I soon  fried 
Jim  out  enough  to  find  lie  was  alive;  ami  I 
never  knew"  just  how  it  happened,  but  the 
next  thing  I knew'  the  sheriff  was  standing 
by  Lindman’s  bed,  and  I was  in  it.  He  bail 
one  eye  in  a poultice,  and  his  temper  and  nos& 
needed  one  too;  but,  bad  as  they  were,  they 
were  not  as  bad  as  Lindman’s.  Lindman  had 
spent  the  night  in  the  jail  parlor,  after  one  of 
the  most  heroical  fights  ever  put  up  in  the 
county.  When  be  found  that  I had  slept  in 
bis  bed  it  capped  the  climax.  It  came  near 
bringing  ou  another  duel,  and  would  have 
done  so  if  lie  could  have  got  anybody  to  take 
his  challenge  that  morning.  As  it  w as,  wo 
were  all  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
Factou  went  on  our  bond, after  making  a hand- 
some apology  to  me,  and  doing  all  be  could  to 
shield  us  from  the  public  ridicule  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  us.  Lindman  became  bis 
partner  afterwards,  and  I married  his  daugh- 
ter. That  was  my  only  duel.” 

The  Colonel  stopped,  and  began  to  reach  for 
a match. 

“What  became  of  your  old  sweetheart,  Col- 
onel, for  whom  you  fought?” 

“8 lie  married  aMetliodistpreaeher,  and  went 
as  a missionary  to  China/’  said  the  Colonel. 


CHECK. 

The  man  who  fries  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  another  occasionally  gets  a Roland 
for  his  Oliver.  A Boston  man  once,  in  England, 
seeing  a laborer  digging  Hints  out  of  chalk, 
pompously  asked  him  if  lie  thought  they  grew. 


“ Sure/’  was  the  reply,  “ I know'  they  do.” 

“Then  put  a piece  of  Hint  on  a table,  and 
see  bow  much  it  grows  in  a year.” 

“And  you,  sir,”  said  the  laborer,  “put  a po- 
tato ou  the  table,  and  see  how  much  it  grows 
in  a year.” 
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ALLERBY’S  BACKSLIDING  DOWN  IIILL 

We  have  no  rectory  at  Lonely ville,  because 
the  vestry  can’t  decide  whether  to  build  it  in 
the  old  part  of  Lonely  ville  near  the  church, 
or  up  in  the  new  part  on  the  “ Heights.” 

Just  at  present  the  senior  warden  and  four 
vestrymen  are  Valleyites,  and  the  junior  war- 
den and  the  other  four  vestrymen  are  Height- 
ites.  The  rector  has  the  deciding  vote,  but  de- 
clines to  cast  it,  for  fear  of  causing  a split  in  the 
congregation.  Allerby  owns  a good  deal  of 
land  on  the  “ Heights,”  and  as  the  location  of 
a handsome  rectory  near  his  property  would 
largely  increase  its  value,  he  is  very  anxious 
to  be  elected  a vestryman  next  Easter.  Ac- 
cordingly he  has  been  attending  the  services 
regularly,  and  contributing  freely  to  the  vari- 
ous charities.  Everything  seemed  to  be  work- 
ing in  his  favor  till  Christmas  came.  To  se- 
cure his  election  it  would  be  necessary  to  gain 
the  sutfrages  of  some  of  the  Valleyites,  and  to 
^liave  the  good-will  of  the  rector.  With  this 
end  in  view,  lie  had  given  a handsome  sum  to  the 
Sunday-school  Christinas  tree,  and  had  taken 
special  pains  that  certain  of  the  Valley  children 
should  get  exceptionally  nice  presents.  For  the 
clergy  man’s  fourteen-year-old  son  he  had  select- 
ed a patent  bob-sled  that  was  simply  a dream. 

He  showed  it  to  me  on  the  train  the  day  he 
brought  it  out,  and  asked  me  if  I didn’t  think 
the  minister  would  be  pleased.  But  when  I 
reminded  him  that  since  the  lad  had  been 
arrested  the  previous  winter  for  running  a 
“ hob”  into  a Presbyterian  elder,  and  had  been 
fined  ten  dollars  therefor  by  a Baptist  justice 
of  the  peace,  hob -sledding  bad  not  been  a 
popular  amusement  at  the  rectory,  Allerby  con- 
cluded that  he  would  get  the  boy  something 
else.  Accordingly,  lie  gave  out  that  he  had 
bought  the  sled  for  his  own  two-year-old  little 
girl,  and  got  himself  largely  regarded  as  an 
^ idiot  in  consequence. 

On  Christmas  morning  early  Allerby  opened 
my  front  door,  came  in,  and  threw  himself 
down  in  a chair. 

“ Well,  you’ve  done  it,”  he  said. 

“ Done  what  ?”  I asked. 

“Why  in  thunder  didn’t  you  let  me  give 
that  sled  to  the  minister’s  hoy,  and  he  done 
with  it?”  Allerby  demanded,  inconscqueiitly. 

“What’s  the  matter  now?” 

“Matter  enough.  I took  that  confounded 
machine  home,  and  when  I said  it  was  for  the 
baby,  Mrs.  Allerby  asked  me  if  people  laid 
down  sleds  as  they  do  wine,  because  it  would 
be  twelve  years  before  Daisy  could  use  it. 

“However,  I wasn’t  going  to  be  bluffed  that 
way,  and  last  night  when  we  swapped  presents 
all  around,  as  usual,  Daisy  got  her  sled. 

“Well,  alter  the  kid  was  fast  asleep,  the 
nurse-maid  came  and  asked  could  she  and  the 
cook  borrow  the  sled  and  go  coasting.  You 
know  they’re  both  No\a  Scotia  girls,  and  they 
said  they  had  never  done  any!  hing  else  except 
bob-sledding  before  they  worked  out. 

“ Of  course  Mrs.  Allerby  said  ‘ yes.’  If  they’d 
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asked  for  lier  best  silk  dress  and  satin  slippers 
to  go  coasting  in  slic’d  have  said  4 yes’ just  the 
same.  Of!*  they  went,  but  in  a few  minutes 
they  came  running  hack,  and  said  that  some 
rough  men  from  the  quarries  had  spoken  to 
them  on  the  hill  and  frightened  them  away. 
Then  what  did  my  wife  do  but  suggest  that  I 
should  put  on  niv  cap  and  ulster  and  go  out 
and  stand  guard  over  them!  Now, I realize  as 
well  as  she  does  how  important  it  is  to  make 
life  attractive  for  servants  in  the  suburbs,  but, 
by  Jove!  I believe  in  drawing  the  line  some- 
where; and  for  a man  who’s  running  for  ves- 
tryman a good  place  to  draw  it  is  at  sliding 
down  hill  with  his  cook  and  nurse-maid,  espe- 
cially when  they’re  as  good-looking  as  Delia 
and  Maggie.  However,  I said  I’d  go  if  she’d 
come  too,  and  off  we  went. 

“Well,  it  was  kind  of  cold  work  standing 
around  in  the  snow  watching  the  maids  hav- 
ing an  elegant  time,  and  liually  Mrs.  Allerby 
said  she  was  going  to  have  a coast,  too,  or  go 
home,  girls  or  no  girls.  So  the  next  time  they 
came  up  the  hill,  we  took  the  hob.  I sat  down 
in  front  to  steer,  and  Mrs.  Allerby  was  just  get- 
ting on,  when  who  should  come  along  but 
the  same  men  who  had  frightened  the  girls 
before.  Delia  and  Maggie  said  they  were 
afraid  to  l>e  left  alone  on  the  hill  with  those 
wen,  so  Mrs.  Allerby  made  them  get  on  the 
hob  with  me,  and  gave  it  a shove,  meaning  to 
jump  on  behind  herself. 

“The  heavy  load  made  the  sled  start  so 
quickly  that  she  didn’t  liave  time,  and  I found 
myself  speeding  down  hill  with  the  nurse- 
maid’s arms  clasped  tightly  around  my  waist, 
and  the  cook,  who  is  an  excitable  creature, 
shrieking  wildly  in  the  rear.  The  brakes 
refused  to  work,  and  I couldn’t  stop  t ill  we  got 
plumb  in  front  of  the  church  door,  just  as  the 
dominie  emerged  with  the  Hickses  and  the 
Sandses  and  the  Dowtons,  and  a lot  of  other 
Valleyites,  wlio’d  been  trimming  the  chancel 
with  evergreens.” 

“That  was  rather  awkward,”  I commented. 

“ Awkward  !”  cried  Allerby.  “ Why,  man,  I 
made  some  sort  of  a bluff  at  an  explanation, 
tried  to  tell  them  how  it  was,  and  blessed  if 
they  didn’t  all  climb  tip  the  bill  with  me  to  see 
Mrs.  Allerby;  and — thunder  and  Mars — ” 

“Why,  what  happened  ?”  I asked. 

“ Happened  ?”  repeated  Allerby.  “Nothing; 
only  it  seems  slic’d  been  so  frightened  at  being 
left  alone  there  with  the  quarry  roughs  that 
she  had  run  home  as  fast  as  she  could.  And 
the  dominie  and  the  Hickses  and  the  Sandses 
and  the  Dowtons  and  the  rest,  when  they 
found  she  wasn’t  waiting  for  me,  just  cough- 
ed, ami  turned  round  and  climbed  down  the 
hill  again.” 

That  was  some  weeks  ago;  and  in  spite  of 
Allerby ’s  elaborate  explanations  at  the  sta- 
tion, in  the  train,  and  on  the  ferry-boat,  the 
impression  is  daily  gaining  ground  that  he  is 
not  at  all  a proper  person  for  the  position  of 
vestryman.  II.  G.  Paine. 
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FOUR  DOGS.— By  Will  Carleton. 


I. 

rilHE  han'somest  dog  I ever  see 
1 (Said  Brooks,  with  a knowing-  leer) 
Was  one  the  General  lent  to  me. 


Air  said  he  was  good  l'or  deer. 

Now  everything  proceeded  right 
So  long  as  you  kep'  the  fool  in  sight; 
But  all  at  once  perhaps  he'd  see 
A red-tailed  squirrel  agin  a tree. 

Or  maybe  a mother  bird  distressed 
For  fear  some  fellow  would  lind  her  nest; 
An'  once  a rabbit  family  meek, 
A-playin’  the  game  of  hide  an'-seek, 

Or  often  a wavin'  bush  or  limb 
Would  seem  for  to  make  a dive  at  him; 

Whatever  would  thus  appear, 

He'd  start  right  off  for  it,  crazy-quick, 
The  same  as  a two-foot  lunatic; 

His  mind  would  probably  lose  its  grip 
Concernin'  the  object  of  the  trip; 

An'  he'd  come  home,  some  time  that  day, 
A-lookin’  as  if  to  try  to  say, 

“You're  all  of  ye  eq'al  queer!" 


II. 

The  savagest  dog  I ever  see 

(Said  Snooks,  with  a thoughtful  air) 


Was  one  the  Governor  lent  to  me, 

And  said  he  was  good  for  bear. 

An’  he  was  an  interestin'  sight, 

A-gettin’  the  other  dogs  to  fight; 

He'd  boldly  draw  'em  up  t'  the  game, 
An'  hurl  anathemas  on  the  same; 
They'd  follow  him  straight,  an'  own  the 
corn, 

That  he  was  a regular  leader  born  : 

But  when  the  bear  would  open  his  jaws, 
An'  make  a parent!) 'sis  of  his  paws, 
This  dog  stopped  back  with  merciful  smile. 
An'  let  the  other  ones  lead  awhile. 

But  still  he  would  skirmish  near. 

An'  yell,  blaspheme,  an'  tear  aroun' 

The  outer  parts  of  the  bat  tie -groun' ; 

An'  pass  his  comrades,  wounded  red, 

To  worry  the  animal  when  'twas  dead; 
Then,  spick  an'  span  as  a dog  could  be. 
He'd  say,  with  a wag  and  a wink  at  me, 
“I've  human  natur'  to  spare!'' 
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III. 

The  foolest  dog  I ever  see 

(Said  Crooks — same  afternoon) 

Was  one  the  Coroner  traded  me, 

An'  said  lie  was  good  for  Yoon. 

An'  lie  was  a cur  of  fair  appear. 

An'  carried  the  blood  for  a fine  career: 
But  e'en  a'most  every  other  night. 

As  soon  as  the  moon  would  bob  in  sight. 
He'd  chase  it  off  in  elegant  style, 

For  somethin'  less  than  a hundred  mile; 
He'd  keep  a goin',  an'  never  stop. 

Until  lie  was  all  prepared  to  drop; 

But  if,  by  chance,  he  could  stay  it  down, 
He'd  tli ink  he  bad  run  it  out  of  town. 

An'  next  day,  not  too  soon. 

All  covered  over  with  conscious  shame, 
Because  he  had  failed  to  bag  his  game, 
He'd  sneak  it  home,  with  a lengthened  jaw, 
As  if  lie  had  married  a mother-in-law; 
Yet  seemed  to  be  savin',  I had  a whim, 
To  them  who  tried  for  to  laugli  at  him, 
‘ You've  all  of  you  got  your  moon!" 


IV. 

Tlie  homeliest  dog  I ever  see 

(Said  Spooks,  with  an  air  of  thought) 
Was  one  the  Minister  gave  to  me, 

An'  said  lie  was  good  for  naught. 

But  somehow  t other,  day  by  day, 

He  struck  his  gait,  an'  he  made  his  way; 
He  j'ined  the  family,  one  by  one, 

But  didn't  perform  as  tlie  pampered  son; 
He  carried  a cheerful  tail  an'  face, 

But  wasn't  desirous  to  embrace; 
lie  didn't  go  sniffin'  along  our  track, 
But  al 'ays  was  glad  to  see  us  back; 

He  helped  at  huntin'  an’  loved  tlie  fun, 
But  al'ays  knowed  who  carried  the  gun; 

He  schemed  an'  worked  an’  fought 
To  keep  the  thievers  from  our  abode, 
But  never  would  superintend  the  road; 
He  managed  to  be  our  love  an’  pride; 
An'  when  that  fellow  fell  down  an'  died, 
He  had  a bury  in'  such  as  men 
Gets  give  to  'em  only  now  an'  then  ; 
For  honesty  can't  be  bought! 
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A DECADE  or  so  ngo  there  appeared  in  this 
country  a novel  called  The  Bread - Winners.1 
It  attracted  a great  amount  of  public  atten- 
tion; it  was  discussed  and  quoted  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Maine;  it  was  preached  about  in 
pulpits;  it  was  commented  upon  in  political 
gatherings ; it  was  in  everybody’s  hands.  And 
one  irrelevant  critic  even  compared  it  to  “The 
Beautiful  Snow”;  not  because  the  story  and 
the  “poem”  had  anything  in  common,  simply 
because  they  both  appeared  anouymously,  and 
because  many  persous,  all  over  the  land,  prob- 
ably not  the  right  persons,  professed  to  have 
written  them.  Who  did  write  them  has  never 
yet  been  established.  “The  Beautiful  Snow,” 
as  it  fell  on  city  streets  and  on  country  fields, 
has  long  since  been  swept  away,  or  been  per- 
mitted to  melt  away,  and  is  almost  forgotten. 
“The  Bread-Winners”  we  have  always  with  us. 
They  belong  to  no  particular  season  of  the 
year,  and  to  no  particular  section  of  the  com- 
monwealth ; and  they  now  reveal  themselves 
in  a new  edition  and  a new  dress,  to  be  stud- 
ied, no  donbt,  by  a new  generation  of  younger 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  their  faces. 
How  much  profit  they  have  brought  to  their 
creator  only  their  creator  can  say.  That  they 
would  bring  him  no  small  amonnt  of  fame,  if 
he  wonld  but  step  forward  and  claim  it,  there 
can  be  no  question. 

The  plot  or  the  motive  of  “The  Bread-Win- 
ners” need  not  be  fully  described  here.  It 
deals  with  the  lower  stories  of  our  social  edi- 
fice, and  it  delineates,  with  genuine  strength 
and  clearness,  those  of  our  fellow-men  who  be- 
lieve themselves  to  have  been  created  equal 
with,  if  not  better  than,  the  occupants  of  the 
drawing-room  floors  of  society.  They  are  the 
men  who  win  their  bread,  literally,  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows ; who  work  and  fret,  and 
sometimes  conspire.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
struggle  of  labor  against  capital,  told,  how- 
ever, in  a fresh  and  startling  way.  It  pictures 
an  unsuccessful  strike,  and  the  heroism  of  the 
central  figure,  who  suppresses,  by  his  prompt 
and  manly  action,  the  attendant  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  re-read 
now,  as  being  strangely  prophetic  of  the  dan- 
gerous elements,  who  have  proved  themselves 
possible  and  real,  not  only  in  the  New  World, 
but  in  the  Old,  where  what  is  called  the 
masses  are  becoming  more  dangerous  and  more 
desperate,  if  not  more  wretched,  and  are  ccr- 
taiuly  more  perfectly  organized  and  more  reso- 
lutely led  than  they  were  when  the  tale  was 
written. 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  novel 

1 The  Bread-Winners.  A Social  Study  Post  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents.  (Harper's  Quarterly.)  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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has  been  as  much  discussed  as  the  novel  itself. 
An  anonymous  writer  said  of  the  work  at  the 
time  of  its  first  publication  in  book  form,  and 
in  the  Editor’s  Literary  Record  of  this  Maga- 
zine, that  it  “treats  of  a phase  of  American 
society  rarely  depicted  in  Americau  novels,  and 
very  different  from  any  of  those  depicted  in  the 
natty  performances  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jun., 
and  the  writers  of  his  school.”  It  has  a certain 
affinity  of  treatment  with  “The  Blood  Seed- 
ling,” one  of  a collection  of  short  stories,  by 
Mr.  John  Hay,  which  antedated  it  by  some 
years.  It  assuredly  is  not  natty;  it  sounds 
more  like  “ Banty  Tim”  than  like  “The  Beau- 
tiful Suow”;  and  it  might  have  been  written 
by  the  man  who  drew  Jim  Bludso,  the  engi- 
neer of  the  Prairie  Belle , as  “a  man  that  died 
for  men.^ 


The  Prairie  Belle  and  the  Mary  Ann  are  any- 
thing but  sister  ships,  and  they  sail  in  very 
different  waters.  The  Mate  of  the  “ Mary  Ann”  * 
does  not  have  to  die  for  men,  and  the  bread 
she  wins  is  not  even  the  liard-tack  which  is 
usually  supplied  to  nautical  characters.  The 
Mary  Ann  is  a fishing-boat  “ on  the  Cape,”  and 
her  chief  officer  is  Miss  Robina  Dinsmore,  a 
young  girl  who  has  seen  some  fourteeu  sum- 
mers and  as  many  rough  and  toilsome  win- 
ters; but  she  is  as  brave  and  helpful  and  true 
as  was  the  “Captain  Polly”  of  the  military 
branch  of  our  coast-defenders,  to  whom  Miss 
Sophie  Swett  introduced  her  juvenile  friends  in 
one  of  her  earlier  stories  for  boys  and  girls. 

“‘Me  and  her,’”  said  her  young  companion, 
“indicating  Robin  by  a backward  jerk  of  liis 
thumb — ‘me  and  her  is  cap’n  and  crew  and 
all  hands  to-day.  The  cap’n  he’s  gone  away. 
She’s  mate,  anyhow,  all  the  time,  and  consider- 
able of  the  time  I’m  all  hands.’”  The  Mary 
Ann  is  fortunate  in  having  so  good  a mate; 
the  little  sailor  possesses  what  Thanny  calls 
“know-how,”  even  if  she  is  lacking  in  physi- 
cal strength;  and  this  “know-how”  she  exer- 
cises in  many  ways  for  the  good  of  the  fishing- 
folk  about  her.  It  is  this  same  “know-how” 
which  makes  Miss  Swett  so  happy  in  the  clean 
little  how'-to-know  tales  which  she  writes  so 
pleasautly  for  Young  People. 


The  story  of  The  Transgression  of  Terence 
Clancy  * by  Mr.  Harold  Vallings,  was  not  writ- 
ten for  young  persons,  aud  by  young  persous 
it  will  hardly  be  understood.  Its  hero  was 

9 The  Mate  of  the  “ Mary  Ann."  By  Sophik  Swktt, 
Author  of  “ Flying  Hill  Farm,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth.  Ornamental,  §1  25.  ( Harper's  Young  People 
Series  ) New  York  : narper  and  Brothers. 

s The  Transgression  of  Terence  Clancy.  By  Habot.d 
Yallinos.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents.  (Harper's  Fi'anklin 
Square  Library.)  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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born  without  the  “ know- bow”  instinct;  lie 
does  not  die  for  anybody  but  himself,  and  the 
bread  he  wins  for  himself  is  manufactured  out 
of  the  Dead  Sea  fruit,  which  is  said  to  grow  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  body  of  water  whose 
name  it  bears — to  be  lovely  to  look  upon,  but 
to  be  filled  with  ashes.  Upon  being  struck,  or 
pressed,  it  explodes  with  a puff,  and,  as  it  is 
composed  chiefly  of  air,  and  of  bad  air,  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  rind  and  to  a few  fibres  when  it 
is  carefully  dissected.  Terence  Clancy  is  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  Apple  of  Sodom  upon 
which  he  is  fed.  His  career  is  one  of  long 
duplicity ; he  is,  as  his  author  describes  him, 
a great  dominating  figure  of  treachery,  with 
a strange  pathetic  side  of  human  weakness; 
a mournful  shape,  built  up,  piece  by  piece, 
moulded  by  the  unwilling  hand  of  a workman 
who  had  mauy  times  turned  from  his  task, 
loathing  it  and  himself,  yearning  often  to 
shatter  it  to  fragments,  but  too  weak  to  de- 
stroy his  own  miserable  handiwork. 

If  the  hero  is  purposely  built  of  air  aud  of 
ashes,  the  book  is  moulded  of  stronger  aud 
more  enduring  stuff.  It  is  a dramatic,  philo- 
sophical study  of  life,  illustrating,  as  has  been 
shown,  the  tendency  and  the  development  of 
badly  regulated  good-nature,  and  of*  sponta- 
neous impulses  which  are  turned  in  a wrong 
direction.  From  the  British  critics  it  has 
received  marked  and,  perhaps,  exaggerated 
and  injudicious  praise.  Borne  of  them  have 
likened  it  to  “Adam  Bede”  and  “The  Silence 
of  Dean  Maitland.”  It  is  certainly  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  if  a little  sombre;  it  has  a 
decided  literary  quality;  and  it  will  find  many 
admirers  ou  our  own  shores  of  the  Atlantic; 
but  it  is  hardly  worthy  to  stand  on  a pedestal 
by  the  side  of  the  best  wrork  of  “George  Eliot” 
or  “Maxwell  Gray.” 


In  a letter  to  a German  publishing  firm  who 
wanted  to  print  the  story  of  his  life,  Von 
Moltke  wrote, in  1877:  “I  take  the  liberty  of 
remarking  that  biographies  of  living  men  can 
hardly  be  anything  else  but  so  mauy  pane- 
gyrics, which  everybody  puts  aside  as  tedious. 
An  impartial  judgment  must  be  left  till  after 
the  death  of  the  person  in  question  . . . The 
character  of  a man  is  a riddle  difficult  to  solve, 
eveu  for  his  relations.  howf  much  more  so  for 
strangers.  Your  author  w*ould  not  bo  able  to 
give  a true  picture  of  me,  even  if  he  could 
build  on  the  uncertain  foundation  of  personal 
acquaintance.  I should  like  to  leave  it  to 
posterity  to  give  its  opinion  about  me.”  Since 
Von  Moltke  died  posterity  has  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  form  an  opinion  concerning  him, 
and  the  judgment  is  unquestionably  impartial. 
He  has,  in  his  owu  correspondence,  solved,  in 
a measure,  the  riddle  of  his  character;  he  lias 
given  a fairly  true  picture  of  himself;  and  his 
relatives  have  added  to  its  strength  by  not  a 
few  affectionate  touches. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  these  columns, 
and  during  the  past  few  years,  to  three  large 


volumes  relating  to  the  great  soldier  and  the 
good  man.  We  have  reviewed  “The  Letters 
of  Field-Marshal  Count  Helmutli  von  Moltke 
to  his  Mother  and  his  Brothers,”  “The  Franco- 
German  War  of  1870-71,  by  Field-Marshal  von 
Moltke,”  and  “ Moltke.  his  Life  aud  Character.” 
Added  to  these,  just  issued  from  the  press,  are 
Von  Moltke  an  a Correspondent,* and  two  volumes 
of  Essays,  Speeches  aud  Memoirs  of  Con  Moltke .* 
They  are  uniform  w ith  the  preceding;  and  none 
of  them  will  any  reader  be  likely  to  put  aside 
as  tedious. 

Von  Moltke,  as  he  lias  pictured  himself,  was 
a man  of  fine  character,  as  unusual  as  it  was 
diversifled;  air  and  ashes  were  not  among  his 
component  parts.  Lord  Wolseley  said  of  him 
that  he  was  “ a God-fearing  man,  full  of  real 
piety  and  sincere  faith  in  his  Maker.”  He 
wras  a hard  fighter,  a thorough  patriot,  a warm 
friend,  an  affectionate  husband,  aud  a devoted 
son  and  brother;  his  published  writings  show 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a directness  aud  clear- 
ness of  literary  style  which  is  not  associated 
with  life  in  camps  and  courts;  and  two  drawr- 
ings  from  his  own  pencil  in  early  life,  as  re- 
produced among  “‘The  Memoirs,”  prove  him 
to  have  had  latent  in  him  something  very  like 
true  artistic  skill. 

Even  a casual  reading  of  these  latest  vol- 
umes concerning  Von  Moltke  will  show  the 
many-sidedness  of  the  man;  but  what  the 
English  general  calls  his  real  piety  and  sincere 
faith  are  perhaps  the  most  apparent.  In  an 
Essay  upon  “Germany  and  Palestine,”  publish- 
ed iu  1841,  he  pleads  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  of  the  Christiaus  from  the  hands 
of  the  Moslems;  aud  he  speaks  iu  terms  of 
sympathetic  praise  of  that  enthusiastic  desire 
for  the  spot  where  the  Redeemer  wras  born, 
where  He  lived,  taught,  and  suffered,  which 
once  caused  millions  of  pious  Christians  to 
give  up  their  homes,  and  endure  unspeakable 
hardships,  in  order  to  tread  the  consecrated 
ground  of  Palestine.  The  flower  of  Western 
knighthood,  he  says,  shed  its  life-blood  in  or- 
der to  wrest  the  holy  places  from  the  dominion 
of  the  infidels  ; he  regrets  deeply  that  this  re- 
ligious feeling  has  cooled  ; and  he  believes 
that  by  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
Christian  Europe  would  obtain  a satisfaction 
which  has  been  held  from  her  for  generations. 
He  proposes  to  make  Palestine  a German  prov- 
ince, of  course,  and  to  hand  it  over  to  a sov- 
ereign prince  of  the  German  nation  and  of 
genuine  tolerance.  He  shows  that  if  Jerusa- 
lem, with  the  holy  places  about  it,  w as  made 
an  independent  state  it  would  be  a state  iu  a 
deserted,  barren  district,  cut  off’  from  the  sea, 

4 Field -Marshal  Count  Helmut h von.  Moltke  as  a Cor - 
res}X)ndent.  Translated  by  Mart  H sums.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$2  50  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

6 Essays,  S/xtches.  and  Memoirs  of  Field  - Marshal 
Count  Helmut h von  Moltke.  The  Essays  translated 
by  Charlks  Flint  McClumpha,  Ph.J),,  the  Speeches 
by  Major  G.  B Annul,  D.A.A.G.,  and  the  Memoirs  by 
Mart  11  bums.  With  Two  Portraits.  Two  Volumes. 
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far  from  its  protectors,  surrounded  by  Arabian 
bauds  of  robbers,  threatened  by  Moslem  neigh- 
bors, and  rent  iuternally  by  furious  hatred 
among  the  sects.  And  he  adds,  in  righteous 
indignation,  words  which  will  bear  quoting  in 
full : “ Such  a state  would  certainly  be  a very 
unfortunate  creation.  Truly  it  is  a fortunate 
thing  that  the  tolerant  Moslems  have  the 
power  in  their  hands,  and  not  one  of  the  sects 
which  have  so  completely  forgotten  the  doc- 
trine of  gentle  toleration  and  brotherly  love 
at  the  grave  of  the  Redeemer,  that  we  blush 
before  the  infidels.” 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  limited  space  at 
command  here,  to  give  even  a summary  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  Von  Moltke  wrote  and 
spoke.  It  is  said  that  but  few  men  in  either 
of  the  Houses  of  the  German  Parliament  pos- 
sessed, in  the  same  high  degree,  the  power  of 
compelling  .and  holding  the  attention  of  au 
assembly.  As  he  rose  to  speak,  the  House  as- 
sumed at  once  a changed  aspect,  deep  stillness 
settled  on  the  whole  hall,  and  from  all  sides 
members  pressed  around  for  fear  of  losing  any 
of  his  words,  adversaries  and  admirers  fol- 
lowing, with  equal  attention,  utterances  the 
weighty  import  of  which  none  of  them  had 
often  the  courage  to  gainsay.  His  letters,  in 
an  entirely  different  vein,  are  as  interesting  as 
his  more  serious  spoken  or  written  words. 

The  six  volumes  form  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  the  century  in  which 
we  live.  As  a rule,  they  are  well  and  careful- 
ly translated,  and  they  lack  nothing  but  an 
Index.  


Thk  present  reviewer,  having  spent  some 
little  time,  about  a year  ago,  in  careful  personal 
study  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  and 
having  since  read  much  of  the  literature  of  the 
latest  researches  regarding  it,  is  peculiarly 
fitted,  he  feels,  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  Dr. 
M.G.  Eastou’s  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,9 
It  is  evidently,  as  its  author  states,  the  result 
of  many  months  of  loving  labor ; no  pains  seem 
to  have  been  spared  to  make  it  reliable,  thor- 
ough, and  complete  in  all  respects.  The  work 
is  presented  in  a compact  form;  and  in  a doc- 
trinal, historical,  biographical,  archaeological, 
and  geographical  way  it  is  brought  down  to 
ilate.  It  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  views, 
sketches,  maps,  and  plans  ; it  coutains  a num- 
ber of  chronological  tables,  and  it  will  be  found 
of  value  not  only  for  uses  of  ordinary  reference 
at  home,  but  as  a guide-book  to  Palestine  and 
Egypt  themselves.  Arranged,  as  it  is,  in  alpha- 
betical order  from  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses, 
to  the  Zuziras  who  were  smitten  in  Ham,  it 
will  be  a most  serviceable  companion  to  those 
who  visit  Bible  Lands.  It  will  tell  one,  for 
instance,  exactly  where  Joppa,  the  chief  sea- 

• Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary . and  Treasury  of  Bibli- 
cal Histoi'y.  Biography , Geography.  Doctrine,  and  Lit- 
erature With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Important 
Chronological  Tables  and  Maps.  By  M.  G.  Easton, 
M.A.,  D I)  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 


port  of  Judea,  lies,  and  where  it  got  its  name; 
it  gives  the  history  of  Joppa,  its  size,  its  early 
and  its  present  population,  and  it  tells  how  it 
is  connected  with  Jerusalem  by  a modern  rail- 
way, completed  in  1893.  It  explains  that  it 
was  from  this  port  .that  Jonah  took  ship  on  his 
ever-memorable  voyage,  and  that  liere—by  the 
sea-side — lived  Simon,  the  tanner,  in  whoso 
house  Simon  Peter  resided  for  many  days  and 
had  his  vision  of  tolerance;  aud  it  devotes  six 
or  seven  columns  to  an  extended  biography  of 
Peter  himself,  giving,  in  every  instance,  chap- 
ter and  verse.  That  Dr.  Easton  does  not  ex- 
plain that  Andromeda  was  chained  on  the 
jagged  reefs  through  which  the  voyager  passes 
between  ship  and  shore  at  Joppa  is  not  a seri- 
ous omissiou,  because  that  iucident  belongs  to 
the  mythology  of  the  heathen,  rather  thau  to 
the  history  of  revealed  religion. 

The  only  slip  which  the  reviewer  has  dis- 
covered in  Dr.  Easton’s  pages  is  the  somewhat 
careless  statement  that  Bethlehem  is  “ twenty- 
five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea,” 
without  mentioning  to  which  sea  he  refers. 
Bethlehem  lies  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  level  of  the  latter  is 
thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
former.  Although  the  Dead  Sea  was  variously 
called,  in  Scripture,  “the  Salt  Sea,”  “the  Sea  of 
the  Plain,”  “ the  East  Sea,”  and  simply  “ the 
Sea”  (Ezekiel, chapter  xlvii,  verse  8), it  is  not 
the  sea  to  which  the  author  alludes. 


“ In  Jerusalem,  things  came  to  a crisis  at  the 
same  time  [a.d.  66].  The  Jews  were  divided 
into  two  parties  ; the  men  of  moderation,  who, 
putting  their  trust  in  the  Lord,  were  ready  to 
endure  Roman  rule  without  resistance,  and  the 
men  of  action,  who  resolved  to  found  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  by  the  sword.  The  former 
were  the  Pharisees,  the  latter  the  zealots,  and 
the  power  of  the  zealots  was  on  the  increase.” 
Thus  writes  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  A History  of  the 
Roman  Empire ,7  a manual  for  students.  The 
author  devotes  a number  of  pages  to  the  story 
of  the  Revolt  of  Judea,  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  ; and  he  takes  up  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  where  Dr.  Easton  leaves  it, 
at  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  chronicles. 
One  of  the  Kings  Agrippa  of  whom  he  treats  is 
the  Agrippa  before  whom  Paul  spoke,  and  who 
was  almost  persuaded  by  Paul  to  become  a 
Christian  ; and  if  a biographical  dictionary 
were  needed  for  this  portion  of  Mr.  Bury’s 
work,  Dr.  Easton’s  work  would  fill  the  want. 

Mr.  Bury  asserts  that  there  exists  no  English 
hand-book,  suitable  for  schools  aud  universi- 
ties, which  relates  to  the  important  period  he 
covers — the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Empire, 
from  its  foundation  to  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius;  aud  this  hand-book  he  furnishes  with 

7 A History  of  the  Homan  Empire,  from  its  Founda- 
tion to  the  Death  of  Marais  Aurelius.  By  J.  B Burt, 
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no  little  amount  of  success.  He  lias  gathered 
his  material  directly  from  original  sources,  but 
he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  many  of 
the  modern  authorities  whom  he  has  consulted. 
His  work  is  well  arranged  and  well  construct- 
ed ; like  the  “ Bible  Dictionary,”  it  contains 
maps, plans,  and  many  illustrations;  and, above 
all,  it  has  an  admirable  descriptive  index, 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  value,  not  only  for 
use  in  schools  and  colleges,  but  as  a book  of 
easy  reference  on  the  domestic  library  table. 


Thk  Index  to  Harper's  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine* Vol.  I.  to  Vol.  LXXJCV.,  inclusive,  pre- 
sents no  less  than  forty-two  references  to  Fish- 
eries or  Fishiug,  twenty  to  Rome,  eleven  to  the 
Holy  Land,  eight  to  the  Bible,  and  one  each  to 
Von  Moltke,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  “The  Bread- 
Winners.”  These  are,  as  the  case  may  be,  gen- 
eral, special,  descriptive,  or  critical;  and  they 
are  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  fifty- 
one  thousand  references  the  volume  contains. 

As  au  Iudex  it  is  a model  of  skill,  accuracy, 
patient  industry,  and  thorough  system;  and  it 
is  a key  which  will  open  a magnificent  store- 
house of  information  and  literary  wealth.  Its 
alphabetical  sequence  is  never  broken.  All 
groups  of  titles  have  heen  set  in  a different 
type  from  the  groups  of  subjects  or  of  au- 
thors. Each  contribution  appears  not  only 
under  the  author’s  name,  but  under  its  title 
and  its  subject,  as  “Abbott,  Jacob,  Holy 
Land,  Memories  of”;  “ Holy  Land,  Memories 
of,  by  Jacob  Abbott”;  and  “ Dead  Sea,  The,  by 
Jacob  Abbott.”  When  authors  are  known  by 
pseudonyms  cross-references  are  made  to  the 
real  name;  and  when  articles  have  obscure 
titles  they  are  to  be  found  under  other  and 
general  headings,  as,  for  example,  “The  First 
Families  of  the  Atlantic”  are  identified  under 
the  words  “ Cod,”  “ Herring,”  and  “ Mackerel.” 
The  entire  literary  matter  has  been  arranged 
under  some  eighty  different  headings;  illus- 
trated articles  are  indicated  by  au  asterisk, 
and  in  all  instances  the  most  important  illus- 
trations have  been  noted  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  text.  So  much  for  the  Index.  What 
can  be  said,  in  a column  or  two,  of  the  Maga- 
zine it  indexes?  It  covers  a period  of  three- 
and-forty  years;  and  it  constitutes  a very 
complete  exposition  of  modern  life  in  every 
department,  literary,  aesthetic,  industrial,  sci- 
entific, artistic,  historic,  and  social.  Its  list  of 
contributors  is  monumental,  and  much  of  its 
subject-matter  has  become  classic.  It  is  a 
library  in  itself;  and  the  man  or  woman  who 
hits  read  it  carefully  and  nuderstatHlitigl y from 
the  beginning  is  possessed  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion. Its  first  editor  was  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
and  it  has  been  conducted  in  turn  and  most 
ably  by  George  Ripley,  A.  H.  Guernsey,  and  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Alden.  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  S.  Ire- 

9 Index  to  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine . Alpha- 
betic • I.  Analytical,  and  Classified.  Volumes  I.  to 
LXXXV.  inclusive,  from  June,  1850.  to  November, 
189*2  8 vo,  Cloth,  $5  00.  New  York:  Harper  ana 
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nseus  Prime,  W.  A.  Seaver,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  have  kept  i« 
turn  the  key  to  its  Editor’s  Drawer.  George 
William  Curtis  sat  for  years  in  its  Editor’s 
Easy  Chair,  and  Mr.  Howells  founded  the  Edi- 
tor's Study,  which  Mr.  Warner  now  occupies. 

Its  original  prospectus,  printed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  opening  number,  June,  1850, 
and  called  “ A Word  at  the  Start,”  is  interest- 
ing and  curious  reading  now  ; and  it  will  bear 
quoting,  in  a fragmentary  way.  The  design 
of  the  publishers  in  issuing  this  work,  it  says 
among  other  things,  was  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  American  peo- 
ple the  unbounded  treasures  of  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day.  The  leading  authors  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Frauce,  as  well  as  of  tlio 
United  States,  were  already  constaut  contribu- 
tors to  the  periodical  press.  Lamartiue  had 
just  become  the  editor  of  a newspaper.  Dick- 
ens had  just  established  a weekly  journal  of 
his  own,  through  which  he  was  giving  to  the 
world  some  of  the  most  delightful  creations 
which  ever  came  from  his  magic  pen.  Alison 
was  writing  constantly  for  “ Blackwood.”  Le- 
ver was  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  “Dublin 
University  Magazine.”  The  elder  Bulwer  and 
Thackeray  were  publishing  their  great  and 
brilliant  novels  in  the  pages  of  the  monthly 
magazines  of  England;  and  Macaulay,  then 
the  greatest  of  living  essayists  and  historians, 
was  enriching  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  with 
volumes  of  the  most  maguificent  productions 
of  English  literature.  The  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, its  prospectus  said,  was  not  intended,  for 
any  particular  class  of  readers,  or  for  any  par- 
ticular kitid  of  reading.  Its  publishers,  by  a 
careful,  industrious,  and  intelligent  use  of  the 
various  appliances  at  their  hand,  had  no  doubt 
that  they  could  present  a monthly  compen- 
dium of  the  periodical  productions  of  the  day, 
which  no  one  who  had  the  slightest  relish  for 
miscellaneous  reading,  or  the  slightest  desire 
to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  progress  and 
result  of  the  literary  genius  of  liis  own  age, 
would  williugly  be  without.  And  they  in- 
tended to  publish  it  at  so  low  a rate,  and  to 
give  it  a value  so  much  beyond  its  cost,  that 
they  felt  it  would  make  its  way  into  the  hands 
and  the  family  circle  of  every  intelligent  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

In  this  first  number  were  articles  from  the 
pens  of  Ik  Marvel,  William  Howitt,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Albert  Smith,  Southey,  Charles  Lever, 
Bulwer,  De  Quincey,  Coleridge,  Guizot,  Harriet 
Marti neau,  and  Fredrika  Bremer.  This  was 
at  the  start  a compendium  of  the  periodical 
production  of  the  day  which  no  intelligent 
reader  could  afford  to  ignore.  The  first  article 
of  the  first  number  of  the  Magazine,  according 
to  its  Index,  was  the  first  chapter  of  Lever’s 
“Maurice  Tiernay”;  the  last  article  of  the  pres- 
ent number — not  according  to  the  Index — 
and  the  last  article  which  any  very  intelligent 
person  is  likely  to  read — is  a Literary  Note 
upon  the  Index  itself. 
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IV—  AT  A PRIVATE  VIEW. 

WHEN  the  Spring  Exhibition  opened, 
March  had  thrown  off  its  lion’s 
skin,  and  stood  revealed  as  a lamb.  There 
was  no  tang  to  the  wind  that  swept  the 
swirling  dust  down  the  broad  street;  and 
the  moonlight  which  silvered  the  Renas- 
cence front  of  the  building  had  no  longer 
a wintry  chill.  Flitting  clouds  were  thick- 
ening, and  threatened  rain;  but  the  car- 
riages, rolling  up  to  the  canvas  tunnel 
which  had  been  extemporized  across  the 
sidewalk,  brought  many  a pretty  woman 
who  had  risked  a spring  bonnet.  Not  a 
few  of  the  ladies  who  had  been  bidden  to 
the  Private  View  were  in  evening  dress; 
and  it  was  a brilliant  throng  which  pressed 
down  the  broad  corridor,  past  the  dress- 
ing* rooms,  and  into  the  first  gallery,  where 
the  President  of  the  Society,  surrounded 
by  other  artists  of  renown,  stood  ready  to 
receive  them. 

Beyond  the  first  gallery,  and  up  half  a 
dozen  steps,  was  a smaller  saloon,  with  a 
square  room  yet  smaller  to  its  right  and 
to  its  left.  Still  further  beyond,  and  up 
a few  more  steps,  was  the  main  gallery, 
a splendid  and  stately  hall,  lofty  and  well 
proportioned,  and  worthy  of  the  many 
fine  paintings  which  lined  its  walls  two 
and  three  deep.  In  the  place  of  honor, 
facing  the  entrance,  was  Mr.  Frederick 
Olyphant’s  startling  picture,  ‘;The  Ques- 
tion of  the  Sphinx.”  which  bore  on  its 
simple  frame  the  bit  of  paper  declaring 
that  it  had  received  a silver  medal  at  the 


Salon  of  the  summer  before.  In  a corner 
was  another  painting  by  the  same  artist, 
a portrait  of  his  friend  Mr.  Laurence 
Laughton;  and  balancing  this,  on  the 
other  side  of  a landscape  called  “A  Sun- 
set at  Onteora,”  was  a portrait  of  Mr. 
Rupert  de  Ruvter,  the  poet,  by  a young 
artist  named  Renwick  Brashleigh,  paint- 
ed vigorously  yet  sympathetically,  and 
quite  extinguishing  the  impressionistic 
“ Girl  in  a Hammock,”  which  hung  next 
to  it.  Here  and  there  throughout  the 
spacious  room  there  were  statuettes  and 
busts;  one  of  the  latter  represented  As- 
troyd,  the  amusing  comedian.  Land- 
scapes drenched  with  sunshine  hung  by 
the  side  of  wintry  marines;  and  delicate 
studies  of  still  life  set  off  purely  decora- 
tive compositions  painted  almost  in  mon- 
ochrome. 

The  people  who  thronged  the  floor  were 
wellnigh  as  various  as  the  paintings  which 
covered  the  walls.  There  were  artists  in 
plenty,  men  of  letters  and  men  about 
town,  women  who  lived  for  art  and  wo- 
men who  lived  for  society,  visitors  of  both 
sexes  who  came  to  see  the  exhibition,  and 
visitors  of  both  sexes  who  came  to  be 
seen  themselves.  There  were  art-students 
and  art-critics,  picture-buyers  and  picture- 
dealers,  poets  and  novelists,  stock  brokers 
and  clergymen.  Among  them  were  Mr. 
Robert  White,  of  the  Gotham  Gazette , 
and  Mr. Harry  Brackett,  formerly  at  tached 
to  that  journal;  Mr.  Rupert  de  Ruvter, 
who  could  not  be  kept  away  from  his  own 
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tures  to  her,”  White  answered.  “He 
doesn’t  know  anything  about  art,  but  he 
is  just  as  amusing  as  if  he  did.” 

“I  like  Mr.  Brackett,”  the  old  rnaid  re- 
joined. “He's  a little  — well,  a little 
common,  I fear;  but  then  he  is  so  quaint 
and  so  individual  in  his  views.  And  at 
my  time  of  life  I like  to  be  amused.” 

“ I know  your  fondness  for  a new  sen- 
sation,” White  returned.  “ I believe  you 
wouldn't  object  to  having  the  devil  take 
you  in  to  dinner.” 

“Why  should  I object?”  responded 
Miss  Marlenspuyk,  bravely.  “The  devil 
is  a gentleman,  they  say;  and  besides,  I 
should  be  so  glad  to  get  the  latest  news  of 
lots  of  my  friends.” 

“Speaking  of  the  gentleman  who  is  not 
as  black  as  he  is  painted,”  said  White, 
“have  you  seen  the  portrait  of  Cyrus 
Poole  yet?  It  is  the  best  thing  here.  I 
didn't  know  Brashleigh  had  it  in  him  to 
do  anything  so  good.” 

“ Where  is  it?”  asked  Miss  Marlen- 
spuyk. “I’ve  been  looking  at  this  Mr. 
Brashleigli’s  portrait  of  Mr.  De  Ruyter, 
and — ” 

“Pretty  little  thing,  isn’t  it?”  White 
interrupted.  “Perhaps  a trifle  too  senti- 
mental and  saccharine.  But  it  hits  off 
the  poet  to  the  life.” 

“And  life  is  just  what  I don’t  find  in 
so  many  of  these  portraits,”  the  lady  re- 
marked. “ Some  of  them  look  as  though 
the  artist  had  first  made  a wax  model  of 
his  sitter  and  then  painted  that.” 

They  moved  slowly  through  the  throng 
toward  the  other  end  of  the  gallery. 

“Charley  Vaughn,  now,  has  another 
trick,”  said  White,  indicating  a picture 
before  them  with  a slight  gesture.  “Since 
he  has  been  to  Paris  and  studied  under 
Carolus,  he  translates  all  his  sitters  into 
French,  and  then  puts  the  translation  on 
canvas.” 

The  picture  White  had  drawn  attention 
to  represented  a lady  dressed  for  a ball, 
and  standing  before  a mirror  adjusting  a 
feather  in  her  hair.  It  was  a portrait  of 
Mrs.  Delancey  Jones,  the  wife  of  the  ar- 
chitect. 

Miss  Marlenspuyk  raised  her  glasses, 
and  looked  at  it  for  a moment  critically. 
Then  she  smiled.  “It  is  the  usual  thing, 
now,  I see,”  she  said— “ intimations  of  im- 
morality." 

White  laughed,  as  they  resumed  their 
march  around  the  hall. 

“If  you  say  that  of  Charley  Vaughn’s 


picture,”  he  commented,  “ I wonder  what 
you  will  say  of  Renwick  Brashleigh’s. 
Here  it  is.” 

And  they  came  to  a halt  before  the 
painting  which  had  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  centre  of  the  wall  on  that  side  of  the 
gallery. 

“That  is  Cyrus  Poole,” White  contin- 
ued. “President  of  the  Niobrara  Cen- 
tral, one  of  the  rising  men  of  the  Street, 
and  now  away  in  Europe  on  his  honey- 
moon.” 

The  picture  bore  the  number  13,  and 
the  catalogue  declared  it  to  be  a “ Por- 
trait of  a Gentleman.”  It  was  a large 
canvas,  and  the  figure  was  life  size.  It 
represented  a man  of  barely  forty  years 
of  age,  seated  at  his  desk  in  his  private 
office.  On  the  wall  beyond  him  hung  a 
map  of  the  Niobrara  Central  Railroad 
with  its  branches.  The  light  came  from 
the  window  on  the  left,  against  which  the 
desk  was  placed.  The  pose  was  that  of 
a man  who  had  been  interrupted  in  his 
work,  and  who  had  swung  around  in  his 
chair  to  talk  to  a visitor.  He  was  a man 
to  be  picked  out  of  a crowd  as  unlike 
other  men,  rather  spare,  rather  below  me- 
dium height,  rather  wiry  than  muscular. 
Beyond  all  question  he  was  energetic,  un- 
tiring, determined,  and  powerful.  The 
way  he  sat  indicated  the  consciousness  of 
strength.  So  did  his  expression,  although 
there  was  no  trace  of  conceit  to  be  detect- 
ed on  his  features.  His  hair  was  dark 
and  thick  and  straight,  with  scarce  a 
touch  of  gray.  He  had  a sharp  nose  and 
pierciug  eyes,  while  his  lips  were  thin  and 
his  jaw  massive. 

Miss  Marlenspuyk  looked  at  the  picture 
with  interest.  “Yes,”  she  said,  “I  don’t 
wonder  this  has  made  a hit.  There  is 
something  striking  about  it — something 
novel.  It's  a new  note;  that's  what  it  is. 
And  the  man's  is  interesting  too.  He 
has  a masterful  chin.  Not  a man  to  be 
henpecked,  I take  it.  And  he’s  a good 
provider,  too,  judging  by  the  eyes  and  the 
mouth;  I don’t  believe  that  his  wife  will 
ever  have  to  turn  her  best  black  silk. 
There’s  something  fascinating  about  the 
face,  but  I don’t  see  how — ” 

She  interrupted  herself,  and  gazed  at 
the  picture  again. 

“Is  it  a good  likeness?”  she  asked  at 
last,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  por- 
trait. 

“ It’s  so  like  him  that  I wouldn’t  speak 
to  it,”  White  answered. 
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take  me  in  to  dinner,” returned  Miss  Mar- 
lenspuyk, promptly,  indicating1  the  por- 
trait with  a wave  of  her  hand.  “Paint 
is  all  very  well;  besides,  it  is  only  oil  the 
outside,  and  women  don’t  mind  it;  but 
it  is  that  man's  heart  that  is  black.  It  is 
his  inner  man  that  is  so  terrible.  He  fas- 
cinates me — yes— but  he  frightens  me  too. 
Who  is  he?” 

“ I told  you,”  White  answered.  “ He 
is  Mr.  Cyrus  Poole,  the  president  of  the 
Niobrara  Central  Railroad,  and  one  of 
the  coming  men  in  the  Street.  He  turned 
up  in  Denver  ten  years  ago,  and  when  he 
had  learned  all  that  Denver  had  to  teach 
him  he  went  to  Chicago.  He  graduated 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  there,  and  then 
came  to  New  York;  he  has  been  here  two 
years  now,  and  already  he  has  made  him- 
self felt.  He  has  engineered  two  or  three 
of  the  biggest  things  yet  seen  in  the  street. 
As  a result,  there  are  now  two  opinions 
about  him.” 

“If  this  portrait  is  true,”  said  the  old 
maid,  “ I don’t  see  how  there  can  be  more 
than  one  opinion  about  him.” 

“There  were  three  at  first,”  White  re- 
joined. “ At  first  they  thought  he  was  a 
lamb;  now  they  know  better.  But  they 
are  still  in  doubt  whether  he  is  square  or 
not.  They  say  that  the  deal  by  which  he 
captured  the  stock  of  the  Niobrara  Cen- 
tral and  made  himself  president  had  this 
little  peculiarity,  that  if  it  hadn't  suc- 
ceeded, instead  of  being  in  Europe  on 
his  honey-moon,  Cyrus  Poole  would  now 
be  in  Sing  Sing.  Why,  if  half  they  said 
about  him  at  the  time  is  true— instead 
of  hanging  here  on  the  line,  he  ought 
to  have  been  hanged  at  the  end  of  a 
rope.  But  then  I don’t  believe  half  that 
I hear.” 

“I  could  believe  anything  of  a man 
who  looks  like  that,”  Miss  Marlenspuyk 
said.  “I  don’t  think  I ever  saw  a face 
so  evil,  for  all  it  appears  frank  and  almost 
friendly.” 

“But  I have  told  you  only  one  side,” 
White  went  on.  “Poole  has  partisans 
who  deny  all  the  charges  against  him. 
They  say  that  his  only  crime  is  his  suc- 
cess. They  declare  that  he  has  got  into 
trouble  more  than  once  trying  to  help 
friends  out.  While  his  enemies  call  him 
unscrupulous  and  vindictive,  his  friends 
say  that  lie  is  loyal  and  lucky/’ 

Miss  Marlenspuyk  said  nothing  for  a 
minute  or  more.  She  was  studying  the 
portrait  with  an  interest  which  showed 


no  sign  of  flagging.  Suddenly  she  looked 
up  at  White  and  asked,  “ Do  you  suppose 
he  knows  how  this  picture  affects  us?” 

“ Poole?”  queried  White.  “No,  I im- 
agine not.  He  is  a better  judge  of  values 
as  they  are  understood  in  Wall  Street 
than  as  they  are  interpreted  at  the  Art 
Students’  League.  Besides,  I’ve  heard  that 
he  was  married  and  went  to  Europe  be- 
fore the  picture  was  quite  finished.  Brash- 
leigh  had  to  paint  in  the  background  af- 
terwards.” 

“The  poor  girl!”  said  Miss  Marlen- 
spuyk. “Who  was  she?” 

“What  poor  girl?”  asked  the  man. 
“Oh,  you  mean  the  new  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Poole?” 

“Yes,”  responded  the  old  lady. 

“ She  was  a Miss  Cameron,”  White  an- 
swered ; “Eunice  Cameron,  I think  her 
name  was.  I believe  that  she  is  a cousin 
of  Brashleigh  s.  By-the- way,  I suppose 
that's  how  it  happened  he  was  asked  to 
paint  this  portrait.  He  is  one  of  the 
progressive  painters  a Wall  Street  man 
wouldn’t  be  likely  to  appreciate  off-hand. 
But  it  couldn’t  have  been  given  to  a bet- 
ter man,  could  it?” 

Miss  Marlenspuyk  smiled. 

“Well,”  said  White,  “Brashleigh  has 
a marvellous  insight  into  character;  you 
can  see  that  for  yourself.  Or  at  least 
he  paints  portraits  as  if  he  had;  it’s  hard 
to  tell  about  these  artists,  of  course,  and 
it’s  easy  to  credit  them  with  more  than 
they  have.  They  see  so  much  more  than 
they  understand;  they  have  the  gift,  you 
know,  but  they  can’t  explain;  and  half 
the  time  they  don’t  know  what  it  is  they 
have  done.” 

The  old  lady  looked  up  and  laughed  a 
little. 

“I  think  the  man  who  painted  that,” 
she  said,  “knew  what  lie  was  about.” 

“Yes,”  White  admitted,  “it  seems  as 
though  no  one  could  do  a thing  with  the 
astounding  vigor  of  this,  unconsciously. 
But,  as  like  as  not,  what  Brashleigh  thought 
about  chiefly  were  bis  drawing  and  bis 
brush-work  and  bis  values;  probably  the 
revelation  of  the  sitter’s  soul  was  an  acci- 
dent. He  did  it  because  be  couldn't  help 
it.” 

“I  don't  agree  with  you,  for  once,” 
M iss  Marlenspuyk  replied.  “I  find  in 
this  portrait  such  an  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  of  human  villany — Ob,  the 
man  must  have  seen  it  before  he  painted 
it !" 
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“It’s  lucky  I’m  not  a painter  by  trade,” 
returned  White,  “or  I should  feel  it  my 
duty  to  annihilate  you  on  the  spot  by  the 
retort  that  laymen  always  look  at  paint- 
ing* from  the  literary  side.” 

Miss  Marlenspuyk  did  not  respond  for 
a minute.  She  was  looking  at  the  por- 
trait with  curious  interest.  She  glanced 
aside,  and  then  she  gazed  at  it  again. 

“Poor  girl!”  she  said  at  last,  with  a 
gentle  sigh. 

“Meaning  Mrs.  Poole?”  White  in- 
quired. 

“Yes,”  the  old  lady  answered.  “I’m 
sorry  for  her,  but  I think  I understand 
how  she  had  to  give  in.  I can  feel 
the  sinister  fascination  of  that  face  my- 
self.” 

Above  the  babble  of  many  tongues 
which  filled  the  gallery  there  was  to  be 
heard  a rumble  of  thunder,  and  then  the 
sharp  patter  of  rain  on  the  huge  skylight 
above  them. 

“ Excuse  me,  Miss  Marlenspuyk,”  said 
White,  hastily,  “but  my  wife  is  always 
a little  nervous  about  thunder  now.  I 
must  look  her  up.  I’ll  send  you  Harry 
Brackett.” 

“ You  needn’t  mind  about  me,”  she  an- 
swered, as  he  moved  away.  “ I’ve  taken 
care  of  myself  for  a good  many  years 
now,  and  I think  I’m  still  equal  to  the 
task.” 

The  hall  was  densely  crowded  by  this 
time,  and  it  was  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  make  one’s  way  in 
any  given  direction.  The  rain  fell 
heavily  on  the  roof,  and  dominated  the 
rising  murmur  of  the  throng,  and  even 
the  shrill  voices  now  and  again  heard 
above  it. 

Miss  Marlenspuyk  drifted  aimlessly 
with  the  crowd,  looking  at  the  pictures 
occasionally,  and  listening  with  interest 
to  the  comments  and  the  fragmentary 
criticisms  she  could  not  help  hearing  on 
all  sides  of  her.  She  found  herself  stand- 
ing before  Mr.  Charles  Vaughn’s  “Judg- 
ment of  Paris,”  when  she  was  accosted 
by  Harry  Brackett. 

‘‘I've  been  looking  for  you  every- 
where, Miss  Marlenspuyk,”  he  began. 
“ White  said  you.  wore  here  or  here- 
abouts. and  I haven't  seen  you  for  many 
moons." 

They  chatted  for  a few  minutes  about 
their  last  meeting,  and  the  friends  at 
whose  house  they  had  dined. 


Then  Harry  Brackett,  looking  up,  saw 
the  huge  painting  before  them. 

“So  Charley  Vaughn’s  ‘Judgment  of 
Paris  ’ is  a Salon  picture,  is  it?”  he  asked. 
“ It  looks  to  me  better  fitted  for  a saloon. 
It’s  one  of  those  nudes  that  Renwick 
Brashleigh  says  are  offensive  alike  to 
the  artist,  the  moralist,  and  the  volup- 
tuary.” 

Miss  Marlenspuyk  smiled ; andliersniile 
was  one  of  her  greatest  charms. 

“Do  you  know  Mr.  Brashleigh?”  she 
asked. 

“I’ve  known  him  ever  since  lie  came 
back  from  Paris,”  Brackett  answered. 
“ And  lie’s  a painter,  he  is.  He  isn’t  one 
of  those  young  dudes  who  teach  society 
girls  how  to  foreshorten  the  moon.  You 
don’t  catch  him  going  round  to  afternoon 
teas  and  talking  about  the  spontaneity  of 
art.” 

“ Have  you  seen  his  portrait  of  this  Mr. 
Poole?”  inquired  the  old  maid. 

“Not  yet,”  he  replied,  “but  they  tell 
me  it's  a dandy.  I’ve  never  met  Poole, 
but  I used  to  know  his  wife.  She  was 
Eunice  Cameron,  and  she’s  a cousin  of 
Braslileigh’s.  Come  to  think  of  it,  his 
first  hit  was  a portrait  of  her  at  the  Acad- 
emy three  years  ago.” 

“ What  sort  of  a girl  is  she?”  Miss  Mar- 
lenspuyk asked. 

“For  one  thing,  she’s  a good-looker.” 
lie  responded,  “although  they  say  she’s 
gone  off  a little  lately;  I haven’t  seen  her 
this  year.  But  when  Brashleigh  intro- 
duced me  to  her  she  was  a mighty  pretty 
girl,  I can  tell  you.” 

The  pressure  of  the  crowd  had  carried 
them  along,  and  now  Miss  Marlenspuyk 
found  herself  once  more  in  front  of  the 
“Portrait  of  a Gentleman,”  and  once  more 
she  was  seized  by  the  power  and  by  the 
evil  which  the  artist  had  painted  on  the 
face  of  Cyrus  Poole. 

“They  used  to  say,”  Harry  Brackett 
went  on,  not  looking  at  the  picture,  “ that 
Brashleigh  was  in  love  with  her.  I think 
somebody  or  other  once  told  me  that 
they  were  engaged.” 

There  was  a sudden  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence in  Miss  Marlenspuyk’s  eyes. 

“But  of  course  there  wasn't  any  truth 
in  it,”  he  continued. 

The  smile  came  back  to  the  old  maid’s 
mouth  as  she  gazed  steadily  at  the  por- 
trait before  her  and  answered,  “ Of  course 
not.” 
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BV  MARY  1 

n^HE  dark  slate  stones  that  now  slant 
I to  their  falls  iu  the  old  burying- 
cround,  or  are  fal^n. already,  then  stood 
straight.  The ol*itiscriptions,now blurred 
over  by  mo»  and  lichen,  or  worn  back 
into  the  race  of  the  stone  by  the  wash  of 
th*  heavy  coast  rains,  were  then  quite 
plain.  The  winged  cherubim  and  death- 
heads— the  terrible  religious  symbols  of 
the  Old  Testament,  made  realistic  by  New 
England  minds  under  stress  of  grief— were 
quite  fresh  from  the  artist's  hands. 

The  funeral  urns  and  weeping- willows, 
a very  art  of  sorrow  in  themselves,  with 
their  every  curve  the  droop  of  a mourn- 
er’s head,  and  all  their  flowing  lines  of 
tears,  were  yet  distinct.  Indeed,  the  man 
who  had  graven  many  of  them  was  still 
alive,  and  not  yet  past  his  gloom v toil. 

He  lived  in  his  litU®  1101 . fa,‘  be_ 

vond  the  buying- ground,  and  his  name 

w is  Ich»^  viWUloy  He  had  a Wlfe 

Jo,./,  a son  Ichabod,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Submit,  Rebecca,  and  Persis.  When 
Persis  was  twelve  years  old  a great 
change  and  a romance  came  into  her 
life.  She  was  the  youngest  of  the  fam- 
ily; her  brother  was  ten  years  older  than 
she;  her  sisters  were  older  still.  She 
had  always  been  to  a certain  extent 
petted  and  favored  from  her  babyhood; 
still,  until  she  was  twelve,  she  had  not 
beeu  exempt  from  her  own  little  duties 
and  privations.  She  had  gathered  drift- 
wood on  the  shore,  her  delicate  little  fig- 
ure buffeted  and  shaken  by  rough  winds. 
She  had  dug  quahaugs,  wading  out  in  the 
black  mud,  with  her  petticoats  kilted  high 
over  her  slender  childish  legs.  She  had 
spun  her  daily  stint, and  knitted  faithfully 
on  harsh  blue  yarn  socks  for  her  father  and 
brother.  In  the  early  autumn,  when  she 
was  twelve  years  old,  all  that  was  changed. 

One  morning  in  September  it  was  hot 
inland,  but  cool  on  the  point  of  land 
reaching  out  into  the  sea  where  the 
Buckley  house  stood.  The  son,  Ichabod, 
had  gone  to  sea  in  a whaling- vessel;  the 
father  was  at  home,  working  in  the  little 
slanting  shed  behind  the  house.  One 
could  hear  the  grating  slide  of  his  chisel 
down  the  boughs  of  a weeping-willow  on 
a new  gravestone.  A very  old  woman 
of  the  village  had  died  that  week. 

At  the  left  of  the  house  there  was  a 
bright  unexpected  glint  from  a great 
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brass  kettle  which  the  eastern  sun  struck. 
Ichabod  Buckley's  wife  had  her  dye- 
kettle  out  there  on  forked  sticks  over  a 
fire.  She  was  dyeing  some  cloth  an  in- 
digo-blue,  and  her  two  elder  daughters 
were  helping  her.  The  two  daughters. 
Submit  and  Rebecca  looked  like  their 
mother.  The  three,  from  their  figures, 
seemed  about  of  an  age — all  tall  and 
meagre  and  long-limbed,  moving  in  their 
scanty  petticoats  around  the  kettle  with  a 
certain  dry  pliability,  like  three  tall  brown 
weeds  on  the  windy  marsh. 

Persis  came  up  from  the  shore  at  the 
front  of  the  house  with  her  arms  full  of 
drift-wood.  She  was  just  crossing  the 
front  yard  when  she  heard  a sound  that 
startled  her,  and  she  stood  still  and  lis- 
tened, inclining  her  head  toward  the  woods 
on-  -tU©  right.  In  the  midst  of  these 
woods  was  the  cleared  space  of  the  grave- 
yard; past  it  ran  the  rough  path  to  the 
main  road. 

Seldom  any  but  horseback  riders  came 
that  way;  but  now  Persis  was  sure  that 
she  heard  the  rumble  of  carriage-wheels, 
as  well  as  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet.  She 
turned  excitedly  to  run  to  her  mother 
and  sisters;  but  all  at  once  the  splendid 
coach  and  four  emerged  with  a great 
flourish  on  the  open  space  before  the 
house,  and  she  stood  still. 

The  short  coarse  grass  in  the  yard  had 
gotten  a perpetual  slant  from  the  wind. 
Just  now  it  was  still,  but  that  low  bend- 
ing sweep  of  the  grass  toward  the  west 
made  it  seem  as  if  the  wind  were  trans- 
fixed there.  Persis  stood  there  in  the 
midst  of  this  still  show  of  wind,  her  slen- 
der childish  figure  slanting  a little  also. 
All  her  fair  hair  was  tucked  away  tidily 
under  a little  blue  hood  tied  under  her 
chin.  The  oval  of  her  face  showed  like 
the  oval  of  a pearl  in  this  circle  of  blue, 
and  it  had  a beauty  that  could  draw  the 
thoughts  of  people  away  from  their  own 
hearts.  Even  the  folk  of  this  old  New 
England  village,  who  had  in  their  stern 
doctrines  no  value  for  a fair  face,  turned 
for  a second,  as  if  by  some  compelling 
gleam  of  light  under  their  eyelids,  when 
tli is  little  Buckley  maid  entered  the  meet- 
ing-house; and  her  mother  and  sisters, 
although  they  saw  her  every  day,  would 
stop  sometimes  their  work  or  speech  when 
her  face  came  suddenly  before  their  eyes. 
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Persis  had  her  little  looking-glass.  She 
looked  in  it  when  she  had  washed  her 
face  to  see  if  it  were  clean,  and  when  she 
braided  her  hair  to  see  if  it  were  smooth. 
Sometimes  she  paused  herself  and  eyed 
her  face  with  innocent  wonder,  but  she 
did  not  know  its  value.  She  was  like  a 
child  with  a precious  coin  which  had  its 
equivalent  in  goods  beyond  her  ken. 

To-day  Persis  had  no  idea  why  these 
line  strangers  in  the  grand  coach  sat  still 
with  their  eyes  riveted  upon  her  face. 

She  stood  there  in  the  windy  grass,  in 
her  little  straight  blue  gown,  clasping 
her  bundle  of  drift-wood  to  her  breast, 
and  stared,  turning  her  back  altogether 
upon  her  own  self,  at  the  coach  and  the 
trappings,  and  the  black  coachman  in 
his  livery,  with  his  head  like  a mop  of 
black  sheep’s  wool,  and  his  white  rolling 
eyes,  which  half  frightened  her.  She 
looked  a little  more  curiously  at  this  black 
coachman  than  at  the  gentleman  and 
lady  in  the  coach,  although  they  were 
grand  enough ; and,  moreover,  the  gen- 
tleman was  very  handsome,  and  not  old. 
He  thrust  liis  fair  head,  which  had  on  it 
a slight  silvery  sheen  of  powder,  out  of 
the  coach  window,  and  the  pale  old  face 
and  velvet  hood  of  the  lady  showed  over 
his  shoulder,  and  they  botli  stared  at 
Persists  face. 

Then  the  gentleman  spoke,  and  Persis 
started,  and  blushed,  and  dropped  a courte- 
sy. She  had  forgotten  that  until  now, 
and  felt  overcome  with  shame.  “Good- 
day,  my  pretty  maid,’’  said  the  gentle- 
man; and  as  he  spoke  he  stepped  out  of 
the  coach  and  approached  Persis.  She 
saw,  with  half -dazzled  eyes,  his  grand 
fair  head,  his  queue  tied  with  a blue  silk 
ribbon,  liis  jewelled  knee-buckles  and 
silk  hose,  his  flowered  waistcoat,  and  the 
deep  falls  of  lace  over  his  long  white 
hands.  No  such  fine  gentleman  as  this 
had  ever  come  within  her  vision.  She 
courtesied  again,  and  looked  up  in  His  face 
when  lie  readied  her.  Then  she  looked 
down  again  quickly,  and  the  strange  salt 
savor  of  the  drift-wood,  overpowering  a 
sweet  perfume  about  the  stranger’s  rich 
attire,  came  up  in  her  blushing  face. 
The  gentleman  looked  very  kind,  and  his 
eyes  were  very  gay  and  blue,  yet  some- 
how she  was  frightened  and  abashed.  It 
was  as  if  he  saw  something  within  her- 
self of  which  she  had  not  dreamed,  and 
suddenly  forced  her  to  see  it  also,  to  her 
own  confusion. 


The  gentleman  laughed  softlv  when 
she  looked  down.  “Is  it  the  firet  time 
you  have  had  another  pair  of  eyes  for 
your  looking-glass,  little  maid  ?”  he  asked 
with  a kind  of  mocking  caress  in  his  tone 

I ersis  did  not  lilt  her  eyes  from  the 
drift-wood.  She  blushed  more  deeply 
and  her  sweet  mouth  trembled.  * ’ 

“ Nay,  tease  not  the  child.  Ask  if  her 
father  be  in  the  house,”  called  the  lady\s 
soft  voice,  with  a little  impatient  ring* in 
it,  from  the  coach. 

“ Tis  but  the  fault  of  my  eyes,  your 
ladyship,  retorted  the  gentleman,  gayly. 

They  are  ever  as  lakes  reileeting  flowers 
in  the  presence  of  beauty,  and  I doubt 
much  if  tli is  little  maid  bath  ever  seen 
herself  so  clearly  before,  if  eyes  like  mine 
have  come  in  her  way.” 

Persis's  mouth  quivered  more.  She 
wanted  to  run  away,  and  did  not  dare: 
but  suddenly  the  gentleman  spoke  again, 

qu.te  gray,,  -..iVoldly,  and  all  the  gav 
banter  m Ins  voice  was 

“Is  your  father,  Ichui  .w|  Bakiev 
within,  my  good  maid  C he  said.  ,,  ' ’ 

Persis  felt  as  if  a spell  which  had  been 
cast  over  her  were  broken.  She  dropped 
a courtesy. 

“Please,  sir,  my  father  is  yonder,  cut- 
ting a weeping- willow  on  old  Widow 
Nye’s  gravestone,”  she  replied,  pointing 
toward  the  rear  of  the  house;  and  she 
spoke  with  that  punctilious  courtesy  with 
which  she  had  been  taught  to  address 
strangers. 

“ Will  you  bid  him  come  this  way?  I 
would  .speak  with  him,”  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

“ And  bid  him  hasten,  for  this  air  from 
the  sea  is  full  cold  for  me!”  called  the 
lady  from  the  coach. 

Persis  dipped  another  affirmative 
courtesy  toward  her,  then  fled  swiftly 
around  the  corner  of  the  house.  She 
met  her  mother  and  her  sister  Submit 
face  to  f;ic*e,  with  a shock.  They  had 
been  peeping  around  the  corner  at  the 
grand  folk.  Rebecca  had  run  into  the 
house  to  put  on  her  shoes  and  a clean 
kerchief,  in  case  one  of  the  elder  women 
had  to  go  forward  to  speak  to  them. 

“ Father!  the  gentleman  wants  father," 
said  Persis.  with  soft  pants.  “ Oh, mother !" 

Her  mother  caught  her  arm  with  a jerk. 
“Who  be  they?"  she  hissed  in  her  ear. 

“ I— don't  know— such — grand  folks, 
and— the  coach  and  the  four,  and  the 
black  man— oli,  mother!” 
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“ Go  bid  your  father  come  quick.  ” 

Sarah  Buckley  gave  her  daughter  a 
push,  and  Persis  flew  on  toward  the  shed 
where  her  father  kept  his  stock  of  grave- 
stones and  worked.  But  Rebecca  had  al- 
ready given  him  the  alarm,  and  he  was 
at  the  well  washing  the  slate  dust  from 
his  hands. 

“Go  quick,  father;  they  want  you," 
panted  Persis. 

“Who  be  they?’’  queried  Ichabod 
Buckley.  His  voice  was  as  nervous  as  a 
woman’s,  and  he  was  small  and  delicately 
made  like  one.  He  shook  the  water  from 
his  small  hands,  his  fingers  twitching. 
The  muscles  on  the  backs  glanced  under 
the  thin  brown  skin;  the  muscles  on  his 
temples  and  neck  glanced  also.  Ichabod 
Buckley  had,  when  nervously  excited,  a 
look  as  if  his  whole  body  were  based  on  a 
system  of  brown  wires. 

Persis  danced  up  and  down  before  him, 
as  if  his  nervous  oxcitement  communi- 
cated itself  to  her.  “I  know  not  who 
they  be,”  she  panted;  “but,  oh,  father, 
they  be  such  grand  folk!” 

When  Ichabod  Buckley,  striving  to 
pace  with  solemn  dignity,  as  befitted  his 
profession,  but  breaking,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, into  nervous  runs,  went  around  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  Persis  slunk  at 
his  heels,  but  her  mother  arrested  her  at 
the  corner.  “Stay  where  you  be,  and 
not  go  out  there  staring  at  the  gentle-folk 
like  a bold  hussy !”  she  ordered.  So  Per- 
sis staid,  peeping  around  the  corner  with 
her  mother  and  Submit;  and  presently 
Rebecca  in  her  shoes,  with  her  kerchief 
pinned  over  her  lean  bosom,  joined  them. 

Once  Persis,  advancing  her  beautiful 
face  a little  farther  around  the  corner, 
caught  the  gentleman’s  gay  blue  eyes 
full  upon  her,  and  she  drew  back  with  a 
great  start  and  a blush. 

Listen  as  they  might,  the  women  could 
not  catch  one  word  of  Ichabod  Buckley’s 
and  the  gentleman’s  discourse — they  stood 
too  far  away.  But  presently  they  saw 
the  black  coachman  turn  the  coach  and 
four  around  with  a wide  careful  sweep, 
and  then  the  gentleman  got  in  beside  the 
lady,  and  Ichabod  beside  the  coachman, 
and  then  the  horses  leapt  forward,  and 
the  whole  was  out  of  sight  behind  the 
spray  of  pine  woods. 

Ichabod  Buckley  was  gone  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  When  he  returned 
he  at  once  told  his  curious  women  folks 


somewhat  that  had  passed,  but  his  face 
was  locked  over  more.  ‘‘You  have  not 
told  us  all,”  said  his  wife,  sharply.  “ It 
may  well  be,  as  you  say,  that  the  gentle- 
folk wished  to  find  the  grave  of  the  man 
who  was  their  kin,  and  died  here  in  the 
first  of  the  town,  but  that  is  not  all.” 

“I  pointed  out  the  grave  to  them  be- 
yond a question,”  said  Ichabod,  “though 
there  was  no  stone  to  it.  I knew  it  well 
from  hearsay.  And  I am  to  make  at 
once  a fine  stone,  with  a round  top  and 
a winged  head,  and  here  is  the  pay  al- 
ready.” 

Ichabod  jingled  for  the  dozenth  time  a 
gold  coin  and  some  small  silver  ones  in 
his  nervous  hand,  and  his  wife  frowned. 

“ You  have  told  us  all  this  before,”  said 
she.  “ There  be  something  else  that  you 
keep  back.” 

Ichabod  was  smiling  importantly.  He 
could  not  control  his  mouth,  but  he  went 
back  without  another  word  to  old  Widow 
Nye’s  gravestone,  and  the  weeping-wil- 
low thereon  grew  apace  under  his  hands. 

However,  he  could  not  keep  anything 
to  himself  long,  least  of  all  from  his  wife, 
with  her  imperative  curiosity.  After  din- 
ner that  noon  he  beckoned  her  into  the 
front  room. 

“ What  do  you  want  of  me?”  she  said. 

“I  have  the  work  to  do.”  She  felt  that 
his  previous  silence  demanded  some  show 
of  dignity  upon  her  part. 

Ichabod  glanced  at  his  staring  daugh- 
ters, and  beckoned  beseechingly. 

“ Well,  I can’t  waste  much  time,”  said 
Sarah;  but  she  followed  him  eagerly  into 
the  front  room.  They  were  shut  in  there 
some  time.  The  daughters,  tidying  up  the 
kitchen,  could  hear  the  low  murmur  of 
their  parents’  voices,  but  that  was  all. 
Persis  was  polishing  the  brasses  on  the 
hearth — the  andirons  and  the  knobs  on 
the  shovel  and  tongs.  That  was  always 
her  task.  It  roughened  her  small  hands, 
but  nobody  ever  minded  that.  To-day,  as 
she  was  scouring  away  sturdily,  her  mo- 
ther came  suddenly  out  of  the  front  room 
and  caught  her  plying  arm. 

“There!”  said  she;  “you  need  do  no 
more  of  this.  ’Twill  get  your  hands  all 
out  of  shape,  and  make  them  rough.  They 
be  too  small  for  such  work.  Submit,  come 
here  and  finish  scouring  the  brasses.” 

Persis  looked  up  at  her  mother  and 
then  at  her  little  red  grimy  hands  in  a 
bewildered  way. 

“Go  and  wash  your  hands,  and  then 
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rub  some  Injun  meal  on  them,  and  see  if  it 
will  not  make  them  a little  softer,”  order- 
ed her  mother.  “Submit,  make  haste.” 

Submit,  although  she  was  herself  puz- 
zled, and  might  well  have  been  resentful, 
knelt  obediently  down  on  the  hearth,  and 
fell  to  work  on  the  brasses,  rubbing  vig- 
orously with  salt  and  vinegar. 

Persis  washed  her  hands  as  her  mother 
bade  her,  and  afterward  rubbed  on  some 
Indian  meal.  Then  she  was  ordered  to 
put  on  her  pink-flowered  chintz  gown, 
and  sit  down  in  the  front  room  with  her 
sampler.  Her  mother  braided  her  fair 
hair  for  her  in  two  tight  smooth  braids, 
and  crossed  them  neatly  at  the  back.  She 
even  put  her  own  beautiful  high  tortoise- 
shell comb  in  her  daughter’s  head. 

“You  may  wear  it  a spell  if  you  want 
to,”  said  she. 

Persis  smiled  delightedly.  Her  chief 
worldly  ambition  had  been  to  wear  a shell 
comb  like  her  mother's. 

The  window  was  open.  She  could  hear 
faintly  the  rasp  of  her  father's  chisel  upon 
the  boughs  of  old  Widow  Nye's  weeping- 
willow.  She  could  hear  the  voices  of  her 
mother  and  sisters,  who  had  gone  back  to 
their  work  over  the  dye-kettle.  After  a 
while  she  saw  Submit  going  down  to  the 
shore  for  more  drift-wood.  “That  is  my 
work,”  she  thought  to  herself  with  won- 
der. She  could  not  understand  her  mo- 
ther's treatment  of  her.  It  was  very  plea- 
sant and  grand  to  be  sitting  in  state  in  the 
best  room,  with  the  tortoise-shell  comb  in 
her  hair,  working  her  sampler,  and  be  rid 
of  all  ruder  toil,  yet  she  finally  grew  un- 
easy. 

She  laid  down  her  sampler,  and  pulled 
open  the  front  door,  which  was  seldom 
used, and  hard  to  move,  being  swollen  with 
the  sea  dampness.  Then  she  stole  around 
the  house  toward  the  group  at  the  dye- 
kettle.  She  felt  scared  and  uncertain  with- 
out knowing  why.  Her  mother  called 
out  sharply  when  she  caught  sight  of  her, 
and  waved  her  back.  “Can’t  I go  down 
for  more  drift- wood  '”  pleaded  Persis,  tim- 
idly. 

“Back  into  the  house  I”  ordered  her 
mother,  speaking  against  the  wind,  which 
was  now  blowing  hard.  “Back  with  ye! 
Out  here  in  this  wind!  Would  you  be  as 
black  as  an  Injun?  Go  back  to  your 
sampler !” 

Persis  crept  back,  bewildered.  The 
other  two  daughters  looked  at  each  oth- 
er. Then  Rebecca  spoke  out  boldly. 


“ Mother,  what  is  all  this?”  said  she. 

“Perhaps  you  will  know  sometime." 
replied  Sarah  Buckley,  smiling  mysteri- 
ously, and  she  would  say  no  more. 

Persis  continued  to  sit  at  the  front-room 
window,  with  her  sampler  in  her  hands. 
She  cross- stitched  a letter  forlornly  and 
laboriously,  with  frequent  glances  out  at 
the  rosy  wind-swept  marshes  and  the  blue 
dazzle  of  sea  beyond.  She  never  dreamed 
of  disputing  her  mother’s  wishes  farther. 
Persis  Buckley,  although  full  of  nervous 
force,  had  also  a strange  docility  of  char- 
acter. She  stitched  on  her  sampler  all 
the  afternoon.  When  it  came  time  to 
prepare  supper,  her  mother  would  not 
even  then  let  her  out  in  the  kitchen  to 
help,  as  was  her  wont.  “ Stay  where  you 
be,”  said  she,  when  Persis  appeared  on  the 
threshold.  And  the  little  maid  remained 
in  her  solitary  state  until  the  meal  was 
ready,  and  she  was  bidden  forth  to  it. 
There  was  a little  sweet,  cake  beside  her 
plate  on  the  table,  one  of  those  which  her 
mother  kept  in  a stone  jar  for  company. 
Nobody  else  had  one.  Persis  looked  at 
it  doubtfully  when  she  had  finished  her 
bread.  “Eat  it,”  said  her  mother,  and 
Persis  ate  it,  but  it  tasted  strange  to  her. 
She  wondered  if  her  mother  had  put  any- 
thing different  in  the  sweet  cake. 

Persis  had  lately  sat  up  until  the  nine- 
o'clock  bell  rang,  knitting  or  paring  sweet 
apples  to  dry,  but  now  her  mother  sent 
her  off  to  bed  at  half  past  seven. 

“Can't  I sit  up  and  help  Submit  and 
Rebecca  pare  apples?”  she  begged,  but  her 
mother  was  inexorable. 

“I  am  not  going  to  have  your  hands 
spoilt  with  apple  juice,”  said  she.  “Be- 
sides, if  you  go  to  bed  early  ’twill  make 
you  grow  faster  and  keep  your  cheeks 
red.”  There  was  an  unusual  softness  in 
Sarah  Buckley's  voice,  and  she  colored  and 
smiled  foolishly,  as  if  she  were  ashamed 
of  it. 

Ichabod  Buckley  sat  on  the  hearth  whit- 
tling chips  with  lightning  jerks  of  his 
clasp-knife.  He  did  everything  swiftly. 
“Do  as  your  mother  bids  you,”  he  said 
to  Persis.  He  chuckled  nervously,  and 
looked  meaningly  at  his  wife. 

Persis  went  laggiugly  out  of  the  room. 

“Stand  up  straight,”  ordered  her  mo- 
ther. “The  first  thing  you  know  you'll 
be  all  bent  over  like  an  old  woman.” 

Persis  threw  back  her  weak  girlish 
shoulders  until  her  slender  back  hollowed. 
She  had  been  trained  to  obedience.  She 
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clattered  slowly  up  the  stairs  in  her  little 
heavy  shoes,  still  trying  to  keep  her  shoul- 
ders back,  when  her  mother  called  again. 

44  Come  back  here,  Persis,”  called  her 
mother,  and  Persis  returned  to  the  kitch- 
en. 44  Sit  down  here,”  said  her  mother, 
pointing  to  a chair,  and  Persis  sat  down. 
She  did  not  ask  any  questions;  she  felt 
a curious  terror  and  intimidation.  She 
waited,  sitting  meekly  with  her  eyes  cast 
down.  She  heard  the  snip  of  shears  and 
the  rattle  of  stiff  paper  at  her  back,  then 
she  felt  a sharp  tug  at  her  hair.  She 
winced  a little. 

“You  keep  still,”  said  her  mother  at 
her  back,  rolling  a lock  of  hair  vigorous- 
ly. 44 1 ain’t  going  to  have  your  hair  as 
straight  as  a broom  if  I can  help  it.” 

When  Persis  went  to  bed  her  head  was 
covered  with  hard  papered  knots  of  hair, 
all  straining  painfully  at  the  roots.  When 
she  laid  her  head  uncomfortably  on  her 
pillow,  she  remembered  in  a bewildered 
way  how  her  mother  had  smoothed  and 
smoothed  and  smoothed  her  hair  in  for- 
mer days,  and  how  she  had  said  many  a 
time  that  rough  and  frowsly  locks  were 
not  modest  or  becoming.  Her  first  con- 
viction of  the  inconsistency  of  the  human 
heart  was  upon  little  Persis  Buckley,  and 
she  was  dazed.  The  whole  of  this  strange 
experience  did  not  seem  real  enough  to 
last  until  the  next  day. 

But  the  days  went  on  and  on,  and  she 
continued  to  live  a life  as  widely  differ- 
ent from  her  old  one  as  if  she  had  been 
translated  into  another  world.  She  sat 
at  the  front-room  window,  with  her  beau- 
tiful face  looking  out  meekly  from  under 
her  crown  of  curl-papers.  Her  mother  had 
a theory  that  a long  persistency  in  the  use 
of  the  papers  might  produce  a lasting  curl, 
and  Persis  was  seldom  freed  from  them. 
She  walked  abroad  on  a pleasant  day  at  a 
genteel  pace,  with  a thick  black  embroid- 
ered veil  over  her  face  to  protect  her 
complexion.  She  never  ran  barefoot,  and 
even  her  thick  cowhide  shoes  were  dis- 
carded. She  wore  now  dainty  high-heeled 
red  morocco  shoes,  which  made  her  set 
her  feet  down  as  delicately  as  some  little 
pink-footed  pigeon.  All  her  coarse  home- 
spun  gowns  were  laid  away  in  a chest. 
She  wore  now  fine  chintz  or  soft  bough t- 
en  wool  of  a week-day,  and  she  even  had 
a gown  of  silken  stuff  and  a fine  silk  pe- 
lisse for  Sabbath  days. 

Going  into  the  meeting-house  beside 
her  soberly  clad  parents  and  sisters,  she 


looked  like  some  gay-feathered  bird  which 
had  somehow  gotten  into  the  wrong  nest. 
All  the  Buckley  family  seemed  to  have 
united  in  a curious  reversed  tyranny  tow- 
ard this  beautiful  child.  She  was  set  up 
as  a queen  among  them,  whether  she  would 
or  no,  and  she  was  made  to  take  the  best 
in  their  lot,  whether  she  wanted  it  or  not. 

When  Persis  was  fourteen,  her  sister 
Rebecca  went  some  fifty  miles  away  to 
keep  house  for  a widowed  uncle  and  take 
care  of  his  family  of  children.  She  was 
not  needed  at  home,  and  in  this  way  the 
cost  of  her  support  was  saved  for  Persis. 
Submit  was  a dull  woman,  and  hard  work 
was  making  her  duller.  She  broadened 
her  patient  back  for  her  own  and  her  sis- 
ter's burdens  without  a murmur,  and  be- 
came a contented  drudge  that  Persis  might 
sit  in  state  in  the  front  room,  keeping  her 
hands  soft  and  white. 

As  for  Persis’s  brother  Ichabod,  nearly 
all  his  savings  were  given  to  her,  but,  af- 
ter all,  not  with  any  especial  self-denial. 
This  beautiful  young  sister  represented 
all  the  faint  ambition  in  his  life;  he  had 
none  left  for  himself,  and  nobody  had 
tried  to  arouse  any.  He  made  perilous 
voyages  on  a whaling-ship  for  his  living. 
When  he  came  home, with  his  face  browned 
and  stiffened  by  his  hard  fight  with  the 
icy  winds  of  the  North  Atlantic,  he  sat 
down  by  the  fire  in  his  father’s  kitchen. 
Then  he  chewed  tobacco,  and  never  stirred 
if  he  could  help  it  until  his  next  voyage. 

At  thirty,  Ichabod  had  become  as  old  as 
his  father.  All  the  dreams  of  youth  had 
gone  out  of  him,  and  lie  slumbered  in  the 
present  like  a very  old  man.  Always  as 
he  sat  chewing  by  the  fire  his  face  wore 
that  look  of  set  resistance,  as  if  the  lash  of 
the  North  Atlantic  wind  still  threatened 
it.  Ever  since  she  could  remember,  Persis 
Buckley  had  seen  her  brother  sit  there 
between  his  voyages,  a dull  reflective 
bulk  before  the  hearth,  like  some  figure- 
head of  a stranded  whaler. 

The  morning  after  his  return  from  his 
voyage,  Persis,  passing  her  brother,  would 
be  arrested  by  an  inarticulate  command, 
and  would  pause  while  he  dragged  out 
liis  old  leather  bag,  heavy  with  his  hard- 
earned  coins.  Then  Persis  would  hold 
up  her  apron  by  the  two  lower  corners, 
and  he  would  pour  in  a goodly  portion 
of  his  wealth,  while  his  face  looked  more 
smiling  and  animated  than  she  ever  saw 
it  at  any  other  time.  44 ’Twill  buy  you 
something  as  good  as  anybody"  when  you 
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go  among  the  grand  folk,”  he  would  say, 
with  a half  chuckle,  when  Persis  thanked 
him. 

Sarah  Buckley  hid  away  all  this  money 
for  Persis  in  the  till  of  the  chest.  “It 
will  come  handy  some  day,”  she  would 
say,  with  a meaning  smile.  This  fund 
was  not  drawn  upon  for  the  purchase  of 
Persis’s  daily  needs  and  luxuries.  Her 
father’s  earnings  and  her  mother’s  thrift 
provided  them,  and  with  seemingly  little 
stint.  People  said  that  the  materials  for 
Persis  Buckley’s  crewel-work  alone  cost 
a pretty  sum.  After  she  had  finished  her 
sampler  she  worked  a mourning-piece, 
and  after  that  a great  picture,  all  in  cross- 
stitch,  which  was  held  to  be  a marvel. 

Persia's  very  soul  flagged  over  the  house 
and  the  green  trees,  the  river,  and  the  red 
rose-bushes,  and  the  blue  sky,  all  wrought 
with  her  needle,  stitch  by  stitch.  Once 
in  the  depths  of  her  docile  heart  & sud- 
den wish,  which  seemed  as  foreign  to  her 
as  an  impious  spirit,  leapt  up  that  all  this 
had  never  been  created,  since  she  was 
forced  to  reproduce  it  in  cross-stitch. 

“ I wish,”  said  Persis,  quite  out  loud  to 
herself  when  she  was  all  alone  in  the 
front  room — “ I wish  the  trees  had  never 
been  made,  nor  the  roses,  nor  the  river, 
nor  the  sky,  then  I shouldn't  have  had  to 
work  them.”  Then  she  fairly  trembled 
at  her  wickedness,  and  counted  the  stitches 
in  a corner  of  the  sky  with  renewed  zeal 
and  faithfulness. 

When  Persis  was  sixteen,  her  mother, 
in  her  zeal  to  provide  her  with  accom- 
plishments, went  a step  beyond  all  pre- 
vious efforts,  and  a piano  was  bought  for 
her.  It  was  the  very  first  piano  which 
had  ever  come  to  this  little  seaport  town. 
Ichabod  had  commissioned  a sea-captain 
to  purchase  it  in  England. 

When  it  was  set  up  on  its  slender  fluted 
legs  in  the  Buckley  front  room,  all  the 
people  came  and  craved  permission  to  see 
it,  and  viewed  its  satiny  surface  and  in- 
laid-work  in  mother-of-pearl  with  admi- 
ration and  awe.  Then  they  went  away, 
and  discoursed  among  themselves  as  to  the 
folly  and  sinful  extravagance  of  Ichabod 
Buckley  and  his  wife. 

There  was  in  the  village  an  ancient 
maiden  lady  who  had  lived  in  Boston  in 
her  youth,  and  had  learned  to  play  sev- 
eral tunes  on  the  harpsichord.  These, 
for  a small  stipend,  she  imparted  to  Per- 
sis. They  were  simple  and  artless  melo- 
dies, and  Persis  had  a ready  ear.  In  a 


short  time  she  had  learned  all  the  maiden 
lady  knew.  She  could  sing  three  old 
songs,  innocently  imitating  her  teacher's 
quaver  with  her  sweet  young  voice,  and 
she  could  finger  out  quite  correctly  one 
battle  piece  and  two  jigs.  The  two  jigs 
she  played  very  slowly,  according  to  her 
teacher's  instructions.  Persis  herself  did 
not  know  why,  but  this  elderly  maiden 
was  astute.  She  did  not  wish  Ichabod 
Buckley  and  his  family  to  be  tormented 
with  scruples  themselves,  neither  did  she 
wish  to  be  called  to  account  for  teaching 
light  and  worldly  tunes. 

“Play  these  very  slowly,  my  dear,” 
she  said.  She  shook  the  two  bunches  of 
gray  curls  which  bobbed  outside  her  cap 
over  her  thin  red  cheeks;  her  old  blue 
eyes  winked  with  a light  which  Persis 
did  not  understand. 

“Be  they  psalm  tunes?'’  she  inquired, 
innocently. 

“ 'Tis  according  to  the  way  you  play 
them,”  replied  her  teacher,  evasively. 

And  Persis  never  knew,  nor  any  of 
her  family,  that  she  played  jigs.  How- 
ever, one  worldly  amusement  which  was 
accounted  distinctly  sinful  was  Persis 
taught  with  the  direct  connivance  of  her 
parents. 

This  old  maiden  lady,  although  she 
was  constant  in  the  meeting-house  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  was  not  seen  to  move  a 
muscle  of  dissent  when  the  parson  pro- 
claimed the  endless  doom  of  the  wicked, 
had  Unitarian  traditions,  and  her  life  in 
her  youth  had  been  more  gayly  and  broad- 
ly ordered  than  that  of  those  about  her. 
It  had  always  been  whispered  that  she 
had  played  cards,  and  had  even  danced, 
in  days  gone  by.  To  the  most  rigidly 
sanctified  nostrils  there  was  always  per- 
ceptible a faint  spiritual  odor  of  past  fri- 
volity when  she  came  into  the  meeting- 
house, although  she  seemed  to  subscribe 
faithfully  to  all  the  orthodox  tenets. 
The  parson  often  felt  it  his  duty  to  call 
upon  her,  and  enter  into  wordy  expound- 
ing of  the  truth,  and  tempt  her  with  ar- 
gument. She  never  questioned  his  pre- 
cepts, and  never  argued,  yet  a suspicion 
as  to  her  inmost  heresy  was  always 
abroad.  Had  it  not  been  so,  Sarah  Buck- 
ley  would  never  have  dared  make  one 
proposition  to  her  with  regard  to  her 
daughter’s  accomplishments. 

One  day  the  shutters  in  the  Buckley 
front  room  were  carefully  closed,  as  if 
some  one  lay  dead  therein;  the  candles 
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were  lighted,  and  this  ancient  maiden 
lady,  holding  with  both  hands  her  petti- 
coats above  her  thin  ankles  in  their  black 
silk  hose,  taught  Persis  Buckley  some  dan- 
cing steps.  That,  nobody  in  the  village 
ever  knew.  All  the  parties  concerned 
would  have  been  brought  before  the 
church  had  that  secret  been  disclosed. 
The  Buckleys  scarcely  dared  mention  it 
to  each  other. 

This  old  teacher  of  Persis  Buckley  had 
still  some  relatives  left  in  Boston,  and 
now  and  then  she  went  to  them  on  a 
visit.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Sarah 
Buckley  commissioned  her  to  purchase 
some  books  for  Persis.  All  the  litera- 
ture in  the  Buckley  house  consisted  of  the 
Bible,  Watts’s  Hymns,  and  Doddridge’s 
Rise  and  Progress , and  Sarah  fancied  that 
another  book  or  two  of  possibly  an  orna- 
mental and  decorative  tendency  might  be 
of  use  in  her  daughter’s  education. 

When  Mistress  Tabitha  Hopkins  re- 
turned from  Boston  she  brought  with  her 
a volume  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts  and 
one  of  Richardson’s  Clarissa  Harlowe. 
The  first  she  presented  with  confidence, 
the  second  with  some  excuses. 

“I  know  well  that  the  poetry  is  of  a 
nature  that  will  elevate  her  soul  and  tend 
to  form  her  mind,”  said  she,  ‘‘and  I have 
myself  no  doubt  as  to  the  other.  If  it  be 
a tale,  ’tis  one  she  can  read  to  her  profit, 
and  the  pleasure  she  may  take  in  it  may 
lead  her  to  peruse  it  more  closely.  ’Tis 
well  sometimes  to  season  hard  doctrines 
with  sugar  if  you  would  have  them  gulped 
down  at  all.”  Mistress  Hopkins  made  a 
wry  face,  as  if  the  said  doctrines  were 
even  then  like  bitter  pills  in  her  mouth, 
and  Sarah  Buckley  glanced  at  her  suspi- 
ciously. However,  she  took  the  books, 
and  paid  for  them  a goodly  sum,  and  Per- 
sis was  henceforth  made  acquainted  with 
the  lofty  admonitions  to  Lorenzo  and  the 
woes  of  the  unfortunate  and  virtuous 
Clarissa. 

It  might  well  have  been  that  Tabitha 
Hopkins’s  recommendation  of  the  story 
of  poor  Clarissa  Harlowe  and  her  des- 
perate experience  at  the  hands  of  a 
faithless  lover  had  its  object.  Mistress 
Tabitha  Hopkins's  single  life  had  not 
predisposed  her  to  implicit  reliance  upon 
the  good  faitli  or  the  motives  of  gay 
gallants  who,  in  the  course  of  some  lit- 
tle trip  out  of  their  world,  chanced  to 
notice  a beautiful  rustic  maiden.  Ev- 
erybody in  the  village  knew  now  the 


reason  for  Iehabod  Buckley’s  and  his 
wife’s  strange  treatment  of  their  daughter 
Persis.  They  knew  that  the  grand  gen- 
tleman who  had  come  to  town  with  the 
coach  and  four  had  seen  Persis,  and  cried 
out  at  her  beauty,  and  made  her  father 
give  his  promise  that  she  should  be  kept 
for  him  until  she  was  grown  up,  when  he 
would  come  over  seas  from  England  and 
marry  her. 

Iehabod  had  vainly  tried  to  keep  this 
secret,  but  he  had  told  it  before  a week 
had  passed  to  old  Thomas  Knapp,  who 
was  helping  him  to  set  Widow  Nye’s 
gravestone. 

Then  the  sun  had  not  set  before  the 
news  was  widely  spread.  Marvellous 
tales  were  told  of  this  gentleman  and  his 
lady  mother,  who  had  come  in  the  coach 
with  him.  Persis,  when  she  was  wedded, 
would  dwell  in  marble  halls,  wear  satin 
and  velvet  of  a week-day,  and  eat  off  gold 
and  silver  dishes.  No  wonder  that  Icha- 
bod  Buckley  and  his  wife  Sarah  were  do- 
ing their  poor  best  to  fit  their  daughter  for 
such  a high  estate ! No  wonder  that  they 
kept  her  all  day  in  the  best  room  embroid- 
ering and  reading  poetry  and  playing 
music!  No  wonder  that  they  never  let 
her  walk  abroad  without  morocco  shoes 
and  a veil  over  her  face! 

“It  ain’t  likely,”  said  old  man  Kiuipp. 
“that  she’ll  ever  have  any  call  to  so 
much  as  dye  a hank  of  yarn  or  dip  a can- 
dle arter  she’s  married.” 

Still,  although  people  acquiesced  in  the 
wisdom  of  fitting  Persis  for  this  grand 
station,  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  her 
reaching  it,  they  were  mostly  incredulous 
or  envious. 

The  incredulous  said  quite  openly  that 
Iehabod  Buckley  always  did  hear  things 
five  times  as  big  as  they  were,  and  they 
doubted  much  if  the  grand  gentleman 
ever  really  meant  or  said  he  would  come 
back  for  Persis.  The  envious  said  that 
if  he  did  come  they  mistrusted  that  it 
would  not  be  for  any  good  and  honest 
purpose,  for  he  would  never  think  Persis 
Buckley  his  equal,  in  spite  of  all  her  fine 
accomplishments  and  her  gaudy  attire. 
And  her  face  might  by  that  time  be  no 
more  beautiful  than  some  others,  after  all. 

The  incredulous  moved  the  parson  to 
preach  many  a discourse  upon  the  folly 
of  worldly  ambition  and  trust  in  the  vain 
promises  of  princes.  The  envious  insti- 
gated sermons  upon  the  sin  of  any  other 
ornament  or  accomplishment  than  a meek 
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and  quiet  spirit  for  the  daughters  of 
Zion. 

Poor  little  Persis,  in  her  silken  attire, 
lifting  her  wonderful  face  to  the  parson, 
never  dreamed  that  the  discourse  was  di- 
rected at  her  and  her  parents,  but  Icha- 
bod  and  Sarah  knew,  and  sat  up  with  bris- 
tling stiffness.  After  that  they  withdrew 
themselves  largely  from  intercourse  with 
their  neighbors.  They  felt  as  if  the  spiritual 
watch  dog  had  been  set  upon  them,  and 
they  were  justly  indignant.  Sarah  Buck- 
ley  had  always  been  given  to  staying  at 
home  and  minding  the  affairs  of  her  own 
household  ; now  she  kept  herself  more 
closely  than  ever.  Ichabod  was  by  nature 
sociable,  and  liked  to  fraternize  with  his 
kind;  but  now  almost  his  only  dealing 
with  people  outside  his  own  family  lay 
in  his  work  upon  their  gravestones. 

The  Buckleys  lived  by  themselves  in 
their  little  house  on  the  windy  land  past 
the  graveyard,  following  out  their  own 
end  in  life,  and  all  the  time  were  under, 
as  it  were,  a subtle  spiritual  bombardment 
of  doubt  and  envy  and  disapproval  from 
their  neighbors  in  the  village. 

People  talked  much  about  Submits  pa- 
tient drudgery,  and  felt  for  her  the  resent- 
ment which  she  did  not  feel  for  herself. 
“It  is  a shame  the  way  they  make  that 
poor  girl  do  all  the  work  to  keep  her  sis- 
ter in  idleness!”  said  they.  They  began 
to  call  Persis  in  derision  “The  Bucklev 
Lady.” 

Poor  Persis  Buckley,  shut  out  of  the 
free  air  and  away  from  all  the  mates  of 
her  youth,  was  leading  the  life  of  a for- 
lorn princess  in  a fairy  tale.  She  would 
have  given  all  the  money  which  her 
brother  Ichabod  brought  her  for  his  priv- 
ilege of  a cruise  over  the  wild  seas.  Year 
after  year  she  waited  in  her  prison,  cast 
about  and  bound,  body  and  spirit,  by  the 
will  and  ambition  of  her  parents,  like  steel 
cobwebs,  for  the  prince  who  never  came. 

At  first  the  romance  of  it  all  had  ap- 
pealed to  her  childish  imagination.  When 
the  high  destiny  which  awaited  her  had 
been  disclosed,  her  heart  leapt.  She  had 
been  amused  and  pleased.  She  liked  to 
watch  out  for  that  grand  coach  and  four. 
When  she  remembered  the  gay  blue  flash 
of  that  grand  gentleman’s  eyes  she 
blushed,  and  laughed  to  herself. 

But  after  a while  all  that  failed.  She 
did  not  grow  incredulous,  for  she  had  a 
simple  and  long -suffering  faith  in  her 
parents,  but  quietly  and  secretly  fright- 


ened at  the  prospect  before  her.  Poor 
Persis  Buckley  sometimes  felt  herself 
turn  fairly  cold  with  dread  at  the  thought 
of  entering  that  splendid  coach  and  driv- 
ing away  forever  out  of  her  old  life  at 
that  strange  gentleman’s  side.  He  became 
to  her  as  cold  and  formless  as  a moving 
column  of  mist  on  the  marsh,  and  even 
the  dreams  which  sprang  of  themselves 
in  her  girlish  heart  could  not  invest  him 
with  love  and  life  again. 

She  did  not  dare  confide  her  fears  to 
her  mother.  Sometimes  her  mother  filled 
her  with  a vague  alarm.  Sarah  Buckley 
in  ten  years  grew  old,  and  the  eagerness 
in  her  face  waxed  so  bright  and  sharp 
that  one  shrank  before  it  involuntarily, 
as  before  some  blinding  on-coming  head- 
light of  spirit. 

All  those  years  she  waited  and  watched 
and  listened  for  that  grand  coach  and  four 
which  would  bring  her  fortune  in  her 
daughter’s.  All  the  ambition  of  her  earth- 
ly life,  largely  balked  for  herself,  had  cen- 
tred in  this.  Her  lot  in  the  world  had 
been  to  tread  out  a ceaseless  round  of  sor- 
did toil  in  her  poor  little  home  on  the 
stormy  coast,  but  her  beautiful  daughter 
could  take  a flight  above  it,  and  her  eyes 
and  something  of  herself  could  follow  her. 

She  never  gave  up,  although  year  after 
year  she  watched  and  listened  in  vain  ; 
but  finally  her  body  failed  under  this 
long  strain  of  the  spirit.  When  Persis 
was  twenty-three  her  mother  died,  after  a 
short,  illness.  Then  Persis  found  her  fa- 
ther as  keen  a guardian  as  her  mother 
had  been.  Sarah  had  given  him  her  fare- 
well charges,  and  during  her  lifetime  had 
imbued  his  nervous  receptive  nature  with 
a goodly  portion  of  her  own  spirit. 

He  wrought  for  his  dead  wife  a fine  tall 
stone,  and  set  thereon  a verse  of  his  own 
composition.  Ichabod  Buckley  was  some- 
what of  a poet,  publishing  himself  his  ef- 
fusions upon  his  gloomy  stone  pages. 
Then  he  fulfilled  his  own  and  her  part 
toward  their  daughter  Persis. 

Sarah  Buckley  had  been  dead  two  years, 
and  the  Buckley  Lady  was  twenty- five 
years  old,  sitting  at  her  window  in  the 
front  room,  watching  for  the  prince  who 
never  came. 

“The  fine  gentleman  will  find  an  old 
maid  waiting  for  him  if  he  does  not  come 
before  long,”  people  said,  with  sniffs. 

But  Persis  had  really  grown  more  and 
more  beautiful.  Her  complexion,  although 
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she  had  lived  so  much  witliin-doors,  was 
not  sickly,  but  pale  and  fine  as  a white 
lily.  Her  eyes  were  like  dark  stars,  and 
her  hair  was  a braided  cap  of  gold,  with 
light  curls  falling  from  it  around  her  face 
and  her  sweet  neck.  Of  late  Persis  had 
rebelled  upon  one  minor  point:  she  never, 
even  of  a morning,  would  sit  at  the  win- 
dow with  her  hair  rolled  up  in  curl- 
papers. She  argued  with  her  father, with 
a duplicity  which  was  unlike  her,  that 
should  the  gentleman  arrive  suddenly, 
she  would  have  no  time  to  take  them 
down  before  he  saw  her.  But  that  was 
not  the  reason.  Ichabod  never  suspected, 
neither  did  the  stupid  Submit,  padding 
faithfully  in  her  household  tracks  ; the 
son,  Ichabod,  was  away  at  sea.  Nobody 
knew  how  the  Buckley  Lady,  sitting  in 
her  window  watching,  had  seen  Darius 
Hopkins  pass  by,  with  never  a coach  and 
four,  but  striding  bravely  along  on  his 
own  stalwart  young  legs,  and  how  her 
heart  had  gone  out  to  him  and  followed 
him,  whether  she  would  or  not. 

Darius  Hopkins  was  Mistress  Tabitha 
Hopkins’s  nephew,  and  he  had  come  from 
Boston  to  pay  his  aunt  a visit.  People 
whispered  that  he  had  expectations,  and 
had  come  with  a purpose.  Mistress  Tab- 
itha had  had  within  two  years  a legacy, 
nobody  knew  how  large,  by  the  death  of 
a relative.  However  that  may  have  been, 
the  young  man  treated  his  aunt  with  ex- 
ceeding deference  and  tenderness.  Her 
pride  and  delight  were  great.  She  held 
her  head  high,  and  swung  out  her  slim 
foot  with  almost  the  motion  of  her  old 
dancing  steps  when  she  went  up  the  meet- 
ing-house aisle  on  a Sabbath  day.  leaning 
on  her  nephew’s  arm.  Darius  was  finely 
dressed,  and  he  was  also  a personable 
young  man  of  whom  she  might  well  be 
proud.  She  kept  glancing  at  him  almost 
with  the  shy  delight  of  a sweetheart. 
Darius  had  a glossy  dark  head  and  a 
dark  complexion,  but  his  eyes  were  blue 
and  light,  and  somewhat,  as  she  fondly 
thought,  like  her  own. 

Darius  had  arrived  on  a Thursday,  and 
it  was  on  that  day  Persis  Buckley  had 
seen  him,  and  he  had  seen  her  at  her 
window.  Tabitha  Hopkins’s  house  was 
past  the  Buckleys’,  fairly  out  at  sea,  on 
„ the  point,  across  the  marshy  meadows. 

The  young  man  glanced  up  carelessly 
at  the  Buckley  house  as  he  passed ; then 
he  started,  aud  fairly  stopped,  and  his 
heart  leapt  almost  with  fear,  for  it  actu- 
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ally  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw  the  face 
of  an  angel  in  the  window. 

“Who  was  the  maid  in  the  window  of 
the  house  back  yonder?”  he  said  to  his 
aunt  as  soon  as  he  had  greeted  her.  He 
waved  his  hand  carelessly  backward,  and 
tried  to  speak  as  carelessly,  but  his  aunt 
gave  him  a sharp  look. 

“It  must  have  been  Persis  Buckley,” 
said  she. 

“There  is  not  another  face  like  that  in 
the  whole  country,”  said  the  young  man, 
and  in  spite  of  himself  his  tongue  be- 
trayed him. 

“Yes,  it  is  generally  considered  that 
she  has  a fair  face,”  said  Tabitha,  dryly. 
“She  has  accomplishments  also.  She 
can  play  music,  and  she  has  a pretty 
voice  for  a song.  She  can  dance,  though 
that's  not  to  be  spoke  of  in  this  godly  town, 
and  she  is  well  versed  in  polite  literature. 
Persis  Buckley  is  fitted  to  adorn  any  high 
estate  to  which  she  may  be  called.” 

There  was  a mysterious  tone  in  Tabi- 
tha's  voice,  and  her  nephew  looked  at  her 
with  eager  inquiry. 

“ What  mean  you,  aunt?”  he  said. 

“What  I have  said,”  replied  she,  ag- 
gravatingly,  and  would  tell  him  no  more. 
H\\e  was  secretly  a little  jealous  that  her 
nephew  had  shortened  his  greeting  to  her 
to  inquire  about  Persis.  Old  single  •wo- 
man though  she  was,  her  feminine  birth- 
right of  jealousy  of  the  love  of  men,  be 
they  lovers  or  sons  or  nephews,  still  sur- 
vived in  her  heart. 

The  young  man  dared  not  ask  her  any 
more  questions,  but  the  next  day  lie  passed 
the  Buckley  house  many  a time  with  side- 
long glances  at  the  window  where  Persis 
sat.  He  would  not  stare  too  boldly  at 
that  fair  vision.  And  in  the  evening  he 
stole  out  and  strolled  slowly  over  the 
meadows,  and  came  to  the  Buckley  house 
again.  She  was  not  at  the  window  then, 
but  the  sweet  tinkle  of  her  piano  came 
out  to  him  from  the  candle  lit  room,  and 
he  listened  in  rapture  to  her  tender  little 
voice  trilling  and  quavering.  Then  peep- 
ing cautiously,  he  saw  her  graceful  head 
thrown  back,  and  her  white  throat  swell- 
ing with  her  song  like  a bird's. 

When  he  returned,  his  aunt  looked  at 
him  sharply,  but  she  did  not  ask  where 
he  had  been.  When  he  took  his  candle 
to  retire  for  the  night,  her  old  blue  eyes 
twinkled  at  him  suddenly. 

“How  did  the  little  bird  sing  to-night?” 
she  said. 
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The  young*  man  stared  at  her  a second, 
then  he  blushed  and  laughed.  “Brave- 
ly, aunt,  bravely,” he  replied. 

“’Tis  a bird  in  the  bush,  nephew,” 
said  she,  and  her  voice  was  mocking,  yet 
shrewdly  tender. 

Darius's  face  fell.  “ What  mean  you, 
aunt?”  he  said. 

“’Tis  a bird  that  will  always  sing  in 
the  bush,  and  never  in  hand.” 

Darius  made  as  if  he  would  question 
his  aunt  further,  but  he  did  not.  He 
bade  her  good  night  in  a downcast  and 
confused  manner,  and  was  out  of  the 
room  like  a shy  girl. 

Mistress  Tabitha  chuckled  to  herself, 
then  she  looked  grave,  and  sat  in  her 
rocking-chair  for  a long  time  thinking. 

Darius  Hopkins  marvelled  much  what 
his  aunt  could  mean  by  her  warning,  and 
was  uneasy  over  it.  But  the  next  day 
also  he  had  many  an  errand  across  the 
meadows,  down  the  forest  road,  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  always  he  saw,  without  seeming 
to  see,  Persis  at  the  window,  and  always 
she  saw,  without  seeming  to  see,  him. 

On  the  Sabbath  day,  when  he  and  his 
aunt  went  by  the  Buckley  house  on  their 
way  to  meeting,  Persis  was  not  at  the 
window.  His  aunt  surprised  his  sly 
glances.  44  They  go  to  meeting  early," 
said  she,  demurely.  Darius  laughed  in 
a shamefaced  fashion. 

After  he  and  his  aunt  were  seated  in 
the  meeting-house,  he  scarcely  dared  look 
up  for  a while,  for  he  feared,  should  he 
see  Persis  suddenly  and  near  at  hand,  his 
face  might  alter  in  spite  of  himself.  And, 
in  truth,  when  he  did  look  up,  and  saw 
Persis  close  before  him  in  a pew  at  the 
side  of  the  pulpit,  a tremor  ran  over  him, 
his  lips  twitched,  and  all  the  color  left 
his  face.  His  aunt  pressed  her  bottle  of 
salts  into  his  hand,  and  he  pressed  it  back 
almost  sharply,  and  turned  red  as  a girl 
to  the  roots  of  his  black  hair.  Then  he 
sat  up  straight  and  looked  over  almost 
defiantly  at  Persis.  Her  face  in  her 
blue  satin  bonnet,  with  its  drooping  blue 
plume  and  lace  veil  thrown  to  one  side, 
was  fair  enough  to  stir  the  heart  of  any 
mortal  man  who  looked  at  her. 

There  were,  indeed,  in  that  meeting- 
house, certain  godly  men  who  kept  their 
eyes  sternly  turned  away,  and  would  not 
look  upon  her,  thinking  it  a sin,  although 
it  was  a sin  to  their  own  hearts  alone. 

But  many  a young  man  besides  Darius 
Hopkins,  although  he  had  seen  her  in 


that  selfsame  place  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath, still  regarded  her  furtively  with 
looks  of  almost  startled  adoration.  Not 
one  of  them  had  ever  spoken  to  her  or 
heard  her  speak,  or  seen  her  except  in  the 
meeting-house,  or  at  her  window,  or 
thickly  veiled  on  the  village  street. 

Persis  to-day  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  parson,  exhorting  under  his  echo- 
ing sounding-board.  She  never  looked 
around,  although  she  knew  that  Darius 
was  sitting  beside  his  aunt  in  her  pew. 
She  also  was  afraid,  and  she  never  recov- 
ered courage,  like  Darius.  Her  father, 
Ichabod,  fiercely  intent  upon  the  dis- 
course, his  nervous  face  screwed  to  a 
very  point  of  attention,  sat  on  one  side; 
her  sister  Submit,  her  back  bowed  like  an 
old  woman’s,  on  the  other. 

When  meeting  was  over,  Ichabod  shot 
down  the  aisle,  with  his  daughters  follow- 
ing, as  was  his  wont,  and  reached  the 
door  before  many  that  sat  farther  ba€lr. 

When  Darius  and  his  aunt  came  out 
of  the  meeting-house,  the  Buckleys  were 
quite  out  of  sight.  When  they  emerged 
from  the  road  past  the  graveyard  through 
the  woods,  Persis  was  alread}"  at  the  win- 
dow, with  her  bonnet  off,  but  she  kept  her 
head  turned  far  to  one  side,  as  if  intent 
upon  something  in  the  room,  and  only 
the  pink  curve  of  one  cheek  was  visible. 

Darius  had  grown  bold  in  the  meet- 
ing-house; this  time  he  looked,  and  forgot 
himself  in  looking*. 

“She  is  a pretty  maid,  but  she  is  not 
for  you,  nor  for  any  other  young  man 
unless  lie  come  for  her  with  a coach  and 
four,  with  a black  gentleman  a-d  riving,” 
said  his  aunt’s  voice  half  mockingly  at 
his  side. 

Then  the  young  man  turned  and  ques- 
tioned her  quite  boldly.  “I  beg  of  you 
to  tell  me  what  you  mean,  aunt," lie  said. 

Then  Mistress  Tabitha  Hopkins;  holding 
her  Sabbath  gown  high  above  her  hooped 
satin  petticoat  as  she  stepped  along,  un- 
folded to  her  nephew  Darius  Hopkins  the 
strange  romance  of  Persis  Buckley's  life. 

“ ’Tis  a shame!"  cried  the  young  man, 
indignantly,  when  she  had  finished — “a 
shame,  to  keep  her  a prisoner  in  this 
fashion !” 

“’Tis  only  a prince  with  a coach  and 
four  can  set  her  free.  A prince  from  over 
seas,  with  a black  gentleman  adriving," 
said  his  aunt. 

Darius  turned,  and  stared  back  across 
the  flat  meadow-land  at  Ichabod  Bucklev’s 
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bouse.  It  was  late  August  now,  and  the 
meadow  had  great  rosy  patches  of  marsh- 
rosemary  Hung  upon  it  like  silken  cloaks 
of  cavaliers,  and  far-seen  purple  plumes 
of  blazing-star.  Darius  studied  slowly 
the  low  gray  walls  and  long  slant  of  gray 
roofs  in  the  distance.  ' 

“A  strong  right  arm  and  a willing 
heart  might  free  her,  were  he  prince  or 
not!”  said  he.  And  he  flung  out  his  own 
right  arm  as  if  it  were  the  one  to  do  it. 

44  Were  the  maid  willing  to  be  freed,” 
said  Mistress  Tabitha,  softly. 

Darius  colored.  “That  is  true,  aunt,” 

he  said,  with  a downcast  and  humbled 

% 

air,  and  he  turned  and  went  on  soberly. 

Mistress  Tabitha  looked  at  her  nephew’s 
handsome  face,  and  thought  to  herself, 
with  loving  but  jealous  pride,  that  no 
maid  could  refuse  him  as  a deliverer. 
But  she  would  not  tell  him  so,  for  her 
heart  was  still  sore  at  his  preference  of 
Persis  to  herself. 

Darius  Hopkins  had  an  uneasy  visit  at 
his  aunt’  Tabitha’s.  He  did  not  speak 
again  of  Persis  Buckley,  but  he  thought 
the  more.  Useless,  as  he  told  himself,  as 
either  hopes  or  fears  were,  they  sprang 
up  in  his  heart  like  persistent  flames,  and 
could  not  be  trodden  out. 

He  told  himself  that  it  was  not  sensible 
to  think  that  the  grand  Englishman  would 
ever  come  for  Persis  after  all  these  years, 
and  that  it  was  nothing  to  him  if  he  did. 
Yet  he  often  trembled  when  he  came  in 
sight  of  her  house  lest  he  see  a coach  and 
four  standing  before  it,  and  see  her  carried 
away  before  his  very  eyes. 

And  sometimes  he  would  look  at  his 
own  comely  face  in  the  glass,  and  look 
into  his  own  heart,  and  feel  as  if  the  love 
therein  must  compel  her  even  against  her 
will;  for  beautiful  as  she  was,  not  an 
angel  or  a goddess,  after  all,  but  only  a 
mortal  woman.  “She  cannot  love  this 
man  whom  she  lias  not  seen  since  she 
was  a child,  and  he  must  be  an  old  man 
now,”  reasoned  Darius,  viewing  his  own 
gallant  young  face  in  the  glass.  And  he 
smiled  with  hope,  although  he  knew  that 
he  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  have 
more  of  Persis  than  the  sight  of  her  face 
in  the  meeting-house  or  at  the  window 
were  he  to  stay  in  the  village  a year. 

For  a long  time  Darius  was  not  sure 
that  Persis  even  noticed  him  when  he 
passed  by,  but  there  came  a day  when  he 
had  that  at  least  for  his  comfort.  That 
day  he  had  not  passed  her  house  until 


late ; on  the  day  before  her  face  had  been 
so  far  turned  from  the  window  that  his 
heart  had  sunk.  He  had  said  to  himself 
that  he  would  be  such  a love  cracked  fool 
no  longer;  he  would  not  pass  her  house 
again  unless  of  a necessity.  So  all  that 
day  he  had  sat  moodily  with  his  aunt, 
but  just  before  dusk  his  resolution  had 
failed  him.  He  had  strolled  slowly  across 
the  meadow,  while  his  aunt  watched  him, 
smiling  shrewdly  in  her  window. 

He  had  not  meant  to  glance  even  when 
he  passed  the  Buckley  house,  but  in  spite 
of  himself  his  eyes  turned.  And  there 
was  Persis  at  the  window,  leaning  toward 
him,  with  her  face  all  radiant  with  joy. 

It  was  only  a second,  and  she  was  gone. 
Darius  had  no  time  for  anything  but  that 
one  look,  but  that  was  enough.  He  felt 
as  if  lie  had  already  routed  the  gallant 
with  the  coach  and  four.  He  meditated 
all  sorts  of  audacious  schemes  as  he  went 
home.  What  could  he  not  do,  if  Persis 
would  only  smile  upon  him?  He  felt 
like  marching  straight  upon  her  house, 
like  a soldier  upon  a castle,  and  demand- 
ing her  of  her  father,  who  was  her  jailer. 

But  the  next  day  his  heart  failed  him 
again,  for  she  was  not  at  her  window— 
nor  the  next,  nor  the  next.  He  could 
not  lfnow  that  she  was  peeping  through 
the  crack  in  the  shutter,  and  that  her  em- 
broidery and  her  reading  and  her  old 
thoughts  were  all  thrown  aside  for  his 
sake.  Persis  Buckley  could  do  nothing, 
day  nor  night,  but  think  of  Darius  Hop- 
kins, and  watch  for  him  to  pass  her  win- 
dow. 

She  did  not  know  why,  but  she  did  not 
like  to  look  fairly  out  of  the  window  at 
him  any  longer.  She  could  only  peep 
through  the  crack  in  the  shutter,  with 
her  color  coming  and  going,  and  her 
heart  beating  loud  in  her  ears. 

But  when  Darius  saw  no  more  of  Per- 
sis at  the  window,  he  told  himself  that 
his  conceit  had  misled  him;  that  no  such 
marvellous  creature  as  that  could  have 
looked  upon  him  as  he  had  thought,  and 
that  his  bold  stare  had  affronted  her. 

So  he  did  not  pass  the  Buckley  house 
for  several  days,  and  Persis  watche^  in 
vain.  One  afternoon  she  rose  up  sud- 
denly, with  her  soft  cheek  all  creased 
where  she  had  leaned  it  against  the  shut- 
ter. “He  will  not  come;  I will  watch 
no  longer,”  she  said  to  herself,  half  angri- 
ly. And  she  got  out  her  green  silk  pe- 
lisse and  her  bonnet,  and  prepared  to  walk 
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abroad.  She  went  through  the  kitchen, 
and  her  sister  Submit  stared  up  at  her 
from  the  hearth,  which  she  was  washing. 

“You  have  not  got  on  your  veil.  Per- 
sis,” said  she. 

“I  want  no  veil/’  Persis  returned,  im- 
patiently. 

“ But  you  wTill  get  burned  in  the  wind; 
father  will  not  like  it/’  said  Submit,  with 
wondering  and  dull  remonstrance. 

“Well,” sighed  Persis,  resignedly.  And 
Submit  got  the  black-wrought  veil,  and 
tied  it  over  her  sister’s  beautiful  face. 

Poor  Persis,  when  she  was  out  of  the 
house,  glanced  hastily  through  the  black 
maze  of  leaves  and  flowers  across  the 
meadow,  but  she  saw  no  one  coming. 
Then  she  strolled  on  away  down  the  road 
tli rough  the  woods.  Just  that  side  of  the 
burving-ground  there  was  an  oak  grove, 
and  she  went  in  there  and  sat  down  a 
little  way  from  the  road,  with  her  back 
against  a tree.  It  was  very  cool  for  the 
time  of  year,  but  the  sun  shone  bright. 
All  the  oak-trees  trilled  sharply  with  the 
insects  hidden  in  them,  and  the  leaves 
rustled  together. 

Persis  sat  very  stiffly  under  the  oak- 
tree.  Her  petticoat  was  of  green  flowered 
chintz,  and  her  pelisse  and  her  bonnet  of 
green  silk.  She  was  as  undistinguisha- 
ble  as  a green  plant  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  and  neither  Darius  Hopkins  nor 
his  aunt  Tabitha  saw  her  when  they  pass- 
ed. Persis  heard  their  voices  before  they 
came  in  sight.  She  scarcely  breathed.  She 
seemed  to  be  fairly  hiding  within  herself, 
and  forcing  her  very  thoughts  away  from 
the  eves  of  Darius  and  his  aunt. 

Mistress  Tabitha  came  down  the  wood, 
stepping  with  her  fine  mincing  gait,  and 
leaning  upon  her  nephew's  arm.  They 
never  dreamed  that  Persis  was  near.  The 
green  waving  lines  of  the  forest  met  their 
eyes  on  either  hand,  but  all  unnoted,  be- 
ing as  it  were  the  revolutions  of  that 
green  wheel  of  nature  of  which  long 
acquaintance  had  dimmed  their  percep- 
tion. Only  an  unusual  motion  therein 
could  arouse  their  attention  when  their 
thoughts  were  elsewhere,  and  they  were 
talking  busily. 

As  they  came  opposite  Persis,  Mistress 
Tabitha  cried  out  suddenly,  and  her  voice 
was  full  of  dismay.  ‘‘Not  to-morrow!” 
she  cried  out.  “You  go  not  to-morrow, 
Darius!” 

And  Darius  replied,  sadly:  “I  must, 
Aunt  Tabitha.  I must  go  back  to  Boston 


by  the  Thursday  stage-coach,  and  to-day 
is  Wednesday.” 

Persis  heard  no  more.  She  felt  faint, 
and  there  was  a strange  singing  in  her 
ears.  As  soon  as  the  aunt  and  nephew 
were  well  past,  she  got  up  and  hastened 
back  to  the  house.  She  took  off  her  bon- 
net and  pelisse,  and  sat  down  in  her  old 
place  at  the  window,  where  she  had 
watched  so  many  years  through  her 
strange  warped  youth.  When  she  saw 
Darius  and  his  aunt  returning,  all  her 
soul  seemed  to  leap  forward  and  look 
out  of  her  great  dark  eyes.  But  Darius 
never  glanced  her  way.  He  knew  she 
was  there,  for  his  aunt  said,  “There  is 
Persis  Buckley,”  and  nodded ; but  he 
dared  not  look,  for  fear  lest  he  look  too 
boldly,  and  she  be  offended. 

Persis  did  not  nod  in  response  to  Mis- 
tress Tabitha.  She  only  looked,  and  look- 
ed at  the  slight,  straight  figure  of  the 
young  man  moving  past  her  and  out  of 
her  life.  She  thought  that  it  was  the 
last  time  that  she  should  ever  see  him 
— the  Boston  stage  left  at  daybreak.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  he  would  never  come 
again;  and  if  he  did,  that  she  could  not 
live  until  the  time,  but  should  ride  away 
first  from  her  old  home  forever,  in  gloom- 
ier state  than  had  been  planned  for  so 
many  years. 

When  Darius  and  his  aunt  were  out  of 
sight  she  heard  her  father’s  voice  in  the 
kitchen,  and  she  arose  and  went  out  there 
with  a sudden  resolve.  “Father/’  she 
said,  standing  before  Ichabod. 

He  looked  at  her  in  a curious  startled 
way.  There  was  a strange  gleam  in  her 
soft  eyes,  and  a strange  expression  about 
her  docile  mouth. 

“ What  is  it?”  he  said. 

“ He  will  never  come,  father.  I want 
to  be  different.” 

“Who  will  never  come?  What  do 
you  mean,  Persis?” 

“ The — gentleman — the  grand  gentle- 
man ■with—  the  coach  and  four.  He  will 
never  come  for  me  now.  I want  to  be 
different,  father.  I want  to  work  with 
Submit,  and  not  stay  in  there  by  my- 
self. If  I have  to  any  longer  I shall  die, 
I think.  I want  to  be  different.  He  will 
never  come  now,  father.” 

Ichabod  Buckley  trembled  with  long 
convulsive  tremors,  which  seemed  to  leave 
him  rigid  and  stiff  as  they  passed.  “ He 
will  come!”  he  returned,  and  he  shouted 
out  the  words  like  an  oath. 
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Submit,  who  was  preparing  supper, 
stopped,  and  stood  pale  and  staring. 

Persis  quailed  a little,  but  she  spoke 
again. 

“It  is  too  long  now,  father/’  she  said. 
“He  has  forgotten  me.  He  has  married 
another  in  England.  He  will  never  come, 
and  I want  to  be  different.  And  should 
he  come,  after  all,  I should  be  sorely  afraid 
to  go  with  him  now.  I could  never  go 
with  him  now,  father.” 

Ichabod  turned  upon  her,  and  spoke 
with  such  force  that  she  shrank,  as  if  be- 
fore a stormy  blast.  “I  tell  ye  he  will 
come!”  he  shouted,  hoarsely.  “He  will 
come,  and  you  shall  go  with  him,  whether 
you  will  or  no!  He  will  come,  and  you 
shall  sit  there  in  that  room  and  wait  for 
him  until  he  comes!  You  should  wait 
there  until  you  were  dead,  if  he  came  not 
before.  But  he  will,  I tell  ye — he  will 
come  /” 

Persis  fled  before  her  father  back  to  the 
best  room,  and  sat  there  in  the  gathering 
dusk.  Across  the  meadows  the  light  of 
Tabitha  Hopkins’s  evening  candle  shone 
out  suddenly  like  a low-liung  star,  and 
Persis  sat  watching  it.  When  Submit 
called,  in  a scared  voice,  that  supper  was 
ready,  she  went  out  at  once,  and  took  her 
place  at  the  table.  There  were  pink  spots 
in  her  usually  pale  cheeks;  she  spoke  not 
a word,  and  scarcely  tasted  the  little  tid- 
bits grouped  as  usual  around  her  plate. 
Her  father  swallowed  his  food  with  ner- 
vous gulps,  then  he  left  the  table  and 
went  out.  Soon  Persis  heard  the  grate 
of  his  tools  on  the  gravestone  slate,  and 
knew  that  he  had  gone, to  work  by  can- 
dle-light, something  he  seldom  did. 

“Father  is  put  out,”  Submit  said,  with 
a half -scared,  half -reproachful  look  at 
Persis. 

“Oh,  Submit!”  Persis  cried  out,  with 
the  first  appeal  she  had  ever  made  in 
her  life  to  her  slow-witted  elder  sister, 
’I  must  be  different,  or  I think  I shall 
die!” 

“ Maybe  he  will  come  soon,”  said  Sub- 
mit, who  did  not  understand  her  sister's 
appeal.  “ Maybe  he  will  come  soon,  Per- 
sis. Father  thinks  so,”  she  repeated,  as 
she  rose  from  the  table  and  padded  heavily 
about,  removing  the  supper  dishes. 

Then  she  added  something  which  filled 
her  sister’s  soul  with  fright  and  dismay. 

“Father  he  dreamt  a dream  last  night,” 
said  Submit,  in  her  thick  drone.  “He 
dreamt  that  the  grand  gentleman  came 


with  the  coach  and  four,  and  the  black 
gentleman  a-driving,  and  the  grand  lady 
in  a velvet  hood,  just  as  he  came  before, 
and  you  got  in  and  rode  away.  And  he 
dreamt  he  came  on  a Thursday.” 

“To-morrow  is  Thursday,”  gasped  Per- 
sis. 

Submit  nodded.  “Father  thinks  he 
will  come  to-morrow/’  said  she.  “He 
bade  me  not  tell  you,  but  I will  for  your 
comfort.” 

Submit  stared  wonderingly  at  her  sis- 
ter’s distressed  face  as  she  ran  out  of 
the  room ; then  she  went  on  with  her 
work.  She  presently,  in  sweeping  the 
hearth,  made  a long  black  mark  thereon, 
and  straightway  told  herself  that  there 
was  another  sign  that  the  gentleman  was 
coming.  Submit  was  well  versed  in  New 
England  domestic  superstition,  that  being 
her  only  exercise  of  imagination. 

Persis  did  not  light  the  candles  in  the 
best  room.  She  sat  at  the  window  in  the 
dark,  and  watched  again  Mistress  Tab- 
itha’s  candle-light  across  the  meadow. 
She  also  stared  from  time  to  time  in  a 
startled  way  in  the  other  direction  toward 
the  woodland  road.  Persis  also  was  su- 
perstitious. She  feared  lest  her  father's 
dream  come  true.  She  seemed  almost  to 
see  now  and  then  that  stately  equipage 
emerge  as  of  old  from  the  woods.  She 
almost  thought  that  she  heard  the  far- 
away rumble  of  the  wheels.  She  kept  re- 
minding herself  that  it  was  Wednesday, 
and  her  father’s  dream  said  Thursday; 
but  what  if  she  did  have  to  go  away  for- 
ever with  that  strange  gentleman  only 
the  next  day!  She  thought  suddenly, 
not  knowing  why,  of  Clarissa  Harlowe 
and  Lovelace  in  her  book.  Mistress  Tab- 
itha’s  purpose  had  not  wholly  failed  in 
its  effect.  A great  vague  horror  of  some- 
thing which  she  was  too  ignorant  to  see 
fairly  came  over  her.  The  face  of  that 
fine  strange  gentleman,  dimly  remem- 
bered before  through  all  the  years,  shaped 
itself  suddenly  and  plainly  out  of  the 
darkness  like  the  face  of  a demon.  Per- 
sis looked  away,  shuddering,  to  the  candle- 
gleam  over  the  meadow,  and  Darius  Hop- 
kins’s eyes  seemed  to  look  wistfully  and 
lovingly  into  hers. 

Persis  Buckley  arose  softly,  groped  her 
wrav  across  the  room  in  the  dark,  slid- 
ing noiselessly  like  a shadow,  felt  for  the 
latch  of  the  door  that  led  into  the  front 
entry,  lifted  it  cautiously,  stole  out  into 
the  entry,  then  opened  the  outer  door 
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with  careful  pains  by  degrees,  and  was 
out  of  the  house. 

Persis  fled  then  past  the  plumy  gloom 
of  the  pine-trees  that  skirted  the  wood, 
over  the  meadow,  straight  toward  that 
candle-gleam  in  the  Hopkins  window. 

There  was  a dry  northeaster  blowing, 
and  it  struck  her  as  she  fled,  and  lashed 
her  clothing  about  her.  She  had  on  no 
outer  wraps,  and  her  head  and  her  deli- 
cate face,  which  had  always  been  veiled 
before  a zephyr,  were  nowall  roughened 
and  buffeted  by  this  strong  wind,  which 
carried  the  sting  of  salt  in  it. 

She  never  thought  of  it  nor  minded  it. 
She  fled  on  and  on  like  a love-compelled 
bird,  with  only  one  single  impulse  in  her 
whole  being.  The  measure  of  freedom  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of 
previous  restraint.  Persis  Buckley  had 
been  under  a restraint  which  no  maiden 
in  this  New  England  village  had  ever 
suffered,  and  she  had  gotten  from  it  an 
impetus  for  a deed  which  they  would 
have  blushed  to  think  of. 

She  fled  on,  forcing  her  way  against 
the  wind,  which  sometimes  seemed  to 
meet  her  like  a moving  wall,  and  some- 
times like  the  rushing  legions  of  that 
Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air  of  whom 
she  had  read  in  the  Bible,  making  as  if 
they  would  lift  her  up  bodily  and  carry 
her  away  among  them  into  unknown  tu- 
mult and  darkness. 

When  Persis  reached  Tabitha  Hopkins’s 
door,  she  was  nearly  spent.  Her  life  had 
not  trained  her  well  for  a flight  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind.  She  leaned  against 
the  door  for  a minute  faint  and  gasping. 

Then  she  raised  the  knocker,  and  it  fell 
with  only  a slight  clang;  but  directly  she 
heard  an  inner  door  open,  and  a step. 

Then  the  door  swung  back  before  her, 
and  Darius  Hopkins  stood  there  in  the 
dim  candle-light  shining  from  the  room 
within. 

He  could  not  see  Persis's  face  plainly 
at  first,  only  her  little  white  hands  reach- 
ing out  to  him  like  a child's  from  the 
gloom. 

“ Who  is  it?”  he  asked,  doubtfully,  and 
his  voice  trembled. 

Persis  made  a little  panting  sound 
that  was  half  a sob.  Darius  bent  for- 
ward, peering  out.  Then  he  cried  out,  and 
caught  at  those  little  beseeching  hands. 

4‘  It  is  not  you!”  he  cried.  “ It  is  not 
you!  You  have  not  come  to  me!  It  is 
not  you !” 


Darius  Hopkins,  scarcely  knowing  what 
he  did,  he  was  so  stirred  with  joy  and  tri- 
umph and  doubt  and  fear,  led  Persis  into 
the  house  and  the  candle  lit  room.  Then, 
when  he  saw  in  truth  before  him  that 
beautiful  face  which  he  had  worshipped 
from  afar,  the  young  man  trembled  and 
fell  down  upon  his  knees  before  Persis  as 
if  she  were  indeed  a queen,  or  an  angel 
who  had  come  to  bless  him,  and  kissed 
her  hand. 

But  Persis  stood  there,  trembling  and 
pale,  before  him,  with  the  tears  falling 
from  her  wonderful  eyes,  and  her  sweet 
mouth  quivering.  “ Do  not  let  him  carry 
me  away,”  she  pleaded,  faintly. 

Then  Darius  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
put  his  arms  around  her.  “Who  is  it 
would  carry  you  away?”  lie  said,  angrily 
and  tenderly.  “ No  one  shall  have  you. 
Who  is  it?” 

“ The  — gentleman  — from  over  seas,'’ 
whispered  Persis.  Her  soft  wet  cheek 
was  pressed  against  Darius's. 

“He  has  not  come?”  he  asked,  starting 
fiercely. 

“No;  but  — father  has  dreamed  that 
he  will — to  morrow'.” 

Then  Darius  laughed  gayly.  “Dreams 
go  by  contraries,”  lie  said. 

“ Do  not  let  him  carry  me  away,”  Per- 
sis pleaded  again,  and  she  sobbed  on  his 
shoulder,  and  clung  to  him. 

Darius  held  her  more  closely.  “He 
shall  never  carry  you  away,  even  if  lie 
comes,  against  your  wTill,”  lie  said.  “Do 
not  fear.” 

“ I will  go  with  nobody  but  you,"  whis- 
pered Persis  in  ljis  ear. 

And  he  trembled,  scarcely  believing  that 
he  heard  aright.  And,  indeed,  he  scarcely 
believed  even  yet  that  he  was  not  dream- 
ing, and  that  he  held  this  beautiful  crea- 
ture in  his  arms,  and,  more  than  all,  that 
she  had  come  to  him  of  her  own  accord. 

“ You — do — not — mean — You  cannot 
— oh,  you  cannot  mean — You  are  an 
angel.  There  is  no  one  like  you.  You 
cannot — you  cannot  feel  so  about  me  ?” 
he  whispered,  brokenly,  at  length. 

Persis  nodded  against  his  breast. 

“And — that  was  why — you  came?'' 

Persis  nodded  again. 

Darius  bent  her  head  back  until  he 
could  see  her  beautiful,  tearful  face.  He 
gazed  at  it  with  reverent  wonder,  then  he 
kissed  her  forehead,  and  gently  loosed  her 
arm  from  his  neck,  and  led  her  over  to  a 
chair. 
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He  knelt  down  before  her  then  as  if 
she  were  a queen  upon  a throne,  and  held 
her  hands  softly.  Then  he  questioned  her 
as  to  how  she  had  come,  and  whether  any 
one  knew,  and  more  about  the  expected 
coming  of  her  strange  gentleman  suitor, 
and  she  answered  him  like  a docile  child. 

Mistress  Tabitha  Hopkins  stood  for 
quite  a time  in  the  doorway,  and  neither 
of  them  saw  her.  Then  she  spoke  up. 

“I  want  to  know  what  this  means, ’’ 
said  she.  44  How  came  she  here?’*  She 
pointed  a sharp  forefinger  at  Persis.  who 
shrank  before  it. 

But  Darius  arose  quickly  and  went 
forward,  blushing,  but  full  of  manly  con- 
fidence. 44  Come  out  with  me  a moment. 
Aunt  Tabitha,-’ he  said;  “I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  privately.’*  He  took 
his  aunt’s  arm  and  led  her  out  of  the 
room,  and.  as  he  went,  smiled  back  at 
Persis.  44  Do  not  be  afraid,  sweetheart,” 
he  said. 

“ Sweetheart!*’  sniffed  Mistress  Tabitha, 
before  the  door  closed. 

Persis  Buckley  had  been  gone  no  longer 
than  an  hour  from  her  own  home  when 
Darius  and  his  aunt  Tabitha  escorted  her 
back.  She  was  wrapped  then  in  a warm 
cloak  of  Mistress  Tabitha's,  and  clung  to 
her  lover’s  arm,  and  he  leaned  between 
her  and  the  rough  wind,  and  sheltered 
her  all  he  could.  Poor  Mistress  Tabitha, 
with  her  skirts  whipping  about  her  and 
her  ears  full  of  wind,  forced  often  by  the 
onset  of  the  gale  at  her  back  into  stag- 
gering runs,  pressed  along  after  them. 
She  had  declined  with  some  asperity  her 
nephew’s  proffered  assistance.  4 ‘You 
look  out  for  her,’*  she  said,  shortly.  And 
then  she  added,  to  temper  her  refusal, 
that  she  could  better  keep  her  cloak 
around  her  if  both  her  arms  were  free. 
All  her  life  had  Mistress  Tabitha  Hopkins 
seen  love  only  from  the  outside  shining 
in  her  neighbor’s  window.  It  was  to  her 
credit  to-night  if  she  was  not  all  bitter 
when  its  light  fell  on  her  solitary  old 
maiden  face,  but  got  a certain  reflected 
warmth  and  joy  from  it. 

Nobody  had  missed  Persis.  Submit 
was  fairly  knitting  in  her  sleep  by  the 
kitchen  fire.  Ichabod  was  still  out  in  his 
shed  at  work. 

Mistress  Tabitha  stood  back  a little 
while  her  nephew  bade  Persis  good-by  at 
her  door.  44  Remember,  do  not  be  fright- 
ened, whatever  happens  to  morrow,”  lie 
whispered  in  her  ear.  44If  the  gentle- 


man comes  with  the  coach  and  four,  go 
with  him,  and  trust  in  me.” 

44 1 will  do  whatever  you  bid  me,*’ 
whispered  Persis.  Then  Darius  kissed 
her  hand,  and  she  stole  softly  through 
the  dark  doorway  into  the  gloom  of  the 
house,  wdiile  her  faith  in  her  lover  was 
as  a lamp  to  all  her  thoughts. 

On  the  next  afternoon  there  was  a sen- 
sation in  this  little  seaport  town.  A 
grand  coach  and  four,  with  a black  man 
driving,  a fine  gentleman's  head  at  one 
window,  and  a fine  lady's  at  another, 
came  dashing  through  the  place  at  two 
o’clock.  The  women  all  ran  to  the  doors 
and  windows.  Loungingold  men  straight- 
ened themselves  languidly  to  stare,  and 
turned  their  vacant  faces  over  their 
shoulders.  A multitude  of  small  lads, 
with  here  and  there  a little  petticoat 
among  them,  collected  rapidly,  and  pelted 
along  in  the  wake  of  this  grand  equipage. 
They  followed  it  quite  through  the  town 
to  the  road  that  led  through  the  woods, 
past  the  graveyard,  to  the  Buckley  house, 
then  up  the  road,  panting  but  eager,  the 
smaller  children  dragging  at  the  hands 
of  their  elder  brothers.  When  they 
reached  the  Buckley  house,  this  small 
rabble  separated  itself  into  decorously 
silent,  primly  courtesying  rows  on  either 
side  of  the  way.  Then  the  grand  coach 
and  four  at  length  turned  about,  and 
moved  between  the  courtesying  rows  of 
children,  while  Ichabod  Buckley  stood 
proudly  erect  in  his  best  green  surtout 
watching  it.  and  poor  Submit,  wTith  a 
scrubbing -cloth  in  her  hand,  peeped 
around  the  house  corner,  and  the  Buckley 
Lady  rode  away. 

And  all  the  people  sawr  the  coach  and 
four  dash  at  a rattling  pace  back  through 
the  town,  with  the  Buckley  Lady’s  face  set 
like  a wdiite  lily  in  a window,  and  her 
grand  suitor's  fair  head  opposite.  They 
also  saw  another  lady  beside  Persis;  her 
face  wras  wTell  hidden  in  her  great  velvet 
hood  and  wrought  veil,  but  she  sat  up  with 
a stately  air. 

The  children  followed  the  coach  on  the 
Boston  road  as  far  as  they  were  able,  then 
they  straggled  homeward,  and  the  coach 
went  out  of  sight  in  a great  billow  of  dust. 

It  was  several  days  before  the  people 
knew  what  had  really  happened  — that 
Persis  Buckley  had  gone  away  with  Darius 
Hopkins,  with  a fair  wig  over  his  black 
hair,  and  the  fine  lady  in  the  velvet  hood 
had  been  nobody  but  Mistress  Tabitha. 
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Darius  Hopkins  had  sent  a letter  to  the 
parson,  and  begged  him  to  acquaint  Icha- 
bod Buckley  with  the  truth,  and  humbly 
to  crave  his  pardon  for  himself  and  Per- 
sis,  who  was  now  bis  wife,  for  the  deceit 
they  had  practised.  44  But,  in  truth,” 
wrote  Darius  Hopkins,  44  my  beloved  wife 
was  not  acquaint  with  the  plan  at  all, 
it  being  contrived  by  my  aunt,  who  hath 
a shrewd  head,  and  carried  out  by  myself; 
and  I doubt  much  if  she  fairly  knew  with 
whom  she  went  at  the  very  first,  being 
quite  overcome  by  her  fright  and  be- 
wilderment.” And  Darius  Hopkinsbegged 
the  parson  also  to  acquaint  Ichabod  Buck- 
ley,  for  his  comfort,  with  this  fact:  Al- 
though his  daughter  Persis  had  not  wed- 
ded with  a gentleman  of  high  estate  from 
over  seas,  yet  he,  Darius  Hopkins,  was  of 
no  mean  birth,  and  had  a not  inconsider- 
able share  of  this  world’s  goods,  with  more 
in  expectation,  as  his  esteemed  aunt  bade 
him  mention.  And  furthermore,  Darius 
Hopkins  stated  that  had  he  believed  any 
other  way  than  the  one  he  had  taken  to 
be  available  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
his  beloved  wife  and  freeing  her  from  a 
hard  and  unhappy  lot,  he  would  much 
have  preferred  it.  But  he  had  taken  this 
believing  there  was  no  other,  in  all  hon- 
esty and  purity  of  purpose,  and  he  again 
humbly  begged  Ichabod  Buckley’s  pardon. 

One  afternoon  the  parson  paced  solemn- 
ly up  to  the  Buckley  house  with  the  great 
red  sealed  letter  in  his  hand.  Ichabod 
was  not  at  work.  His  nervous  old  face 
was  visible  at  the  window  where  his 
daughter's  beautiful  one  had  been  so  long, 
and  the  parson  went  in  the  front  door. 

It  was  two  hours  before  he  came  out, 
and  went  with  his  head  ben  t gravely  down 
the  road.  He  never  told  exactly  what 
had  passed  between  himself  and  Ichabod 
Buckley,  but  it  was  whispered  that  the 
parson  had  striven  in  prayer  for  him  for 
the  space  of  an  hour  and  a half,  but  had 
not  reconciled  him  to  his  disappointment. 

After  his  daughter  had  departed  in  state, 
Ichabod  Buckley,  while  not  returning  to 
his  old  garrulous  ways,  but  comporting 
himself  with  a dignity  that  would  have 
befitted  a squire,  was  seen  frequently  in 
the  store  and  on  the  street,  and  he  wore 
always  his  best  green  surtout,  which  he 
had  heretofore  kept  for  Sabbath  days. 

But  after  the  truth  was  revealed  to  him 
Ichabod  Buckley  was  seen  no  more  abroad. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  poor  workslied, 
and  all  day  long  his  chisel  rasped  on  the 


dark  slate.  Persis  wrote  to  him,  and  Da- 
rius, and  he  read  the  letters,  scowling 
fiercely  and  painfully  through  his  iron- 
bowed  spectacles,  then  put  them  away  in 
his  beetling  old  desk  in  the  kitchen,  and 
fell  to  work  again. 

It  was  not  three  weeks  after  Persis  went 
away  when  Submit,  with  her  apron  over 
her  head,  went  one  morning  through  the 
woods  with  lumbering  swiftness  and  call- 
ed the  doctor,  for  her  father  lay  on  his 
bed  as  motionless  as  if  he  were  dead,  and 
could  not  speak. 

The}-  sent  for  Persis,  but  her  father  was 
dead  before  she  reached  her  old  home  and 
went  weeping  over  the  threshold,  leaning 
on  her  young  husband’s  arm.  Not  a word 
did  she  have  of  blame  or  forgiveness  from 
her  father’s  lips;  but  she  knew  his  last 
mind  toward  her  when  she  saw  what  his 
work  had  been  since  the  day  she  left  him. 

Out  in  Ichabod  Buckley’s  workshop 
stood  a tall  slate  stone,  shaped  like  the 
one  he  had  erected  for  his  dearly  beloved 
wife.  On  it  were  cut  his  name,  and  the 
years  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  under 
that  a verse.  In  his  own  poor  brain, 
strained  almost  asunder  with  its  awful 
stress  of  one  idea  in  life,  he  had  devised 
this  verse;  with  his  poor  old  failing  hands 
he  had  cut  it  on  the  stone: 

4‘  Stranger,  view  well  this  speaking  stone, 

And  drop  a pitying  tear; 

Ingratitude  had  overthrown. 

And  Death  then  laid  me  here.’’ 

Ichabod  Buckley  had  left  a space  below, 
as  if  he  had  designed  to  make  still  larger 
his  appeal  to  the  pity  of  those  who  should 
pause  in  the  future  by  his  grave  ; and 
thereon  did  Darius  Hopkins,  to  comfort 
his  wife  Persis,  who  grieved  as  if  she 
could  never  be  comforted  when  she  read 
the  first,  cut  another  verse. 

When  the  stone  was  set  up  over  Icha- 
bod’s  grave,  people  kneeling  before  it  read, 
after  the  piteous  complaint  and  prayer 
for  sympathy  of  the  dead  man,  Darius's 
verse : 

“ Who  doth  his  clearer  sight  possess 
In  brighter  realms  above. 

May  come  his  earthly  woe  to  bless, 

And  know  that  all  was  Love.” 

And  it  has  so  happened,  because  Darius 
cut  with  his  strong  young  hands  more 
firmly  and  deeply  his  verse  in  the  stone, 
that  his  has  endured  and  can  be  read, 
while  Ichabod’s  is  all* worn  away  by  the 
rain-storms  of  the  years,  as  it  might  have 
been  by  the  tears  of  mortal  life. 
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pieMur  vvnrf*  which  !•><*•>$  i>M?.n  Otr  ii-jitO  MKnr  »•-•>..  fhov  v.Mr  a.s  impi^vr  l* 

lantl,  and  in  .;uc  Jit\uc  couhl  MhVifriy  iJe^rt^trionpiH^s  :*«  H 1ui*? 

Miakenvit  ;•*  o;»  vakmk  nf  bnrsemv.H  fVn  knu*  >nv  hiH •Orny.tk  «*•.??  * Oio’.vj  v y.r.  nulv 

^ A^ily  hn'UlcilliOMtO  tialiofi.  whkh  *miVr-  b;MO;  i»»  j noA ! iH^Vih^y 0 i>Oi*  < it ! f • 
meat  \v;*s  imuut«>d  by  On.*  «ab<*r  so-^  ? ; ^ mirl  HHoi^^rv^V  h)  nv'ain>‘-  .o 

we  boi’e.  down  u|>mi  nirh  *nhH'  uwb  hh  ly  bavnb  r >!•«/  <Aiv!n  r;f  haof.sv'  ;>im‘ 
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leaving  in  their  wake  a cloud  of  dust,  a 
dozen  “punchers”  from  another  outfit 
bore  down  upon  us  as  we  stood  under  the 
ramada  of  the  ranch-house,  and  pulling 
up  with  a jerk,  which  threw  the  ponies 
on  their  haunches,  the  men  dismounted 
and  approached,  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
master  of  the  rodeo. 

A few  short  orders  w^ere  given,  and 
three  mounted  men  started  down  to  the 
springs,  and  after  charging  about,  we 
could  see  that  they  had  roped  a steer, 
which  they  led,  bawling  and  resisting,  to 
the  ranch,  where  it  was  quickly  thrown 
and  slaughtered.  Turning  it  on  its  back, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  buffalo  hunt- 
ers, it  was  quickly  disrobed  and  cut  up 
into  hundreds  of  small  pieces,  which 
is  the  method  practised  by  the  Mexican 
butchers,  and  distributed  to  the  men. 

In  Mexico  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
man  who  gives  the  “round-up”  to  sup- 
ply fresh  beef  to  the  visiting  cow-men; 
and  on  this  occasion  it  seemed  that  the 
pigs,  chickens,  and  dogs  were  also  em- 
braced in  the  bounty  of  the  patron , for  I 
noticed  one  piece  which  hung  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  my  quarters  had  two 
chickens  roosting  on  the  top  of  it,  and  a 
pig  and  a dog  tugging  vigorously  at  the 
bottom. 

The  horse  herds  were  moved  in  from 
the  llano  and  rounded  up  in  the  corral, 
from  which  the  “ punchers”  selected  their 
mounts  by  roping,  and  as  the  sun  was 
westering  they  disappeared,  in  obedience 
to  orders,  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
The  men  took  positions  back  in  the  hills 
and  far  out  on  the  plain;  there,  building 
a little  fire,  they  cook  their  beef,  and,  en- 
veloped in  their  serapes , spend  the  night. 
At  early  dawn  they  converge  on  the 
ranch,  driving  before  them  such  stock  as 
they  may. 

In  the  morning  we  could  see  from  the 
ranch-house  a great  semicircle  of  gray  on 
the  yellow  plains.  It  was  the  thousands 
of  cattle  coming  to  the  rodeo.  In  an 
hour  more  we  could  plainly  see  the  cat- 
tle, and  behind  them  the  vaqneros  dash- 
ing about,  waving  their  scrapes.  Gradu- 
ally they  con  verged  on  the  rodeo  ground, 
and,  enveloped  in  a great  cloud  of  dust 
and  with  hollow  bellowings,  like  the  low 
pedals  of  a great  organ,  they  begin  to 
mill,  or  turn  about  a common  centre,  un- 
til gradually  quieted  by  the  enveloping 
cloud  of  horsemen.  The  patron  and  the 
captains  of  the  neighboring  ranches,  af- 
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ter  an  exchange  of  long-winded  Spanish 
formalities,  and  accompanied  by  our- 
selves, rode  slowly  from  the  ranch  to  the 
herd,  and  entering  it,  passed  through  and 
through  and  around  in  solemn  proces- 
sion. The  cattle  part  before  the  horse- 
men, and  the  dust  rises  so  as  to  obscure  to 
unaccustomed  eyes  all  but  the  silhouettes 
of  the  moving  thousands.  This  is  an 
important  function  in  a cow  country, 
since  it  enables  the  owners  or  their  men 
to  estimate  what  numbers  of  the  stock 
belong  to  them,  to  observe  the  brands, 
and  to  inquire  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
animals  and  the  numbers  of  calves  and 
“mavericks,”  and  to  settle  any  dispute 
which  may  arise  therefrom. 

All  controversy,  if  there  be  any,  hav- 
ing been  adjusted,  a part  of  the  “punch- 
er’s” move  slowly  into  the  herd,  while  the 
rest  patrol  the  outside,  and  hold  it.  Then 
a movement  soon  begins.  You  see  a fig- 
ure dash  at  about  full  speed  through  an 
apparently  impenetrable  mass  of  cattle; 
the  stock  becomes  uneasy  and  moves 
about,  gradually  beginning  the  nulling 
process,  but  the  men  select  the  cattle  bear- 
ing their  brand,  and  course  them  through 
the  herd;  all  becomes  confusion,  and  the 
cattle  simply  seek  to  escape  from  the  ever- 
recurring  horsemen.  Here  one  sees  the 
matchless  horsemanship  of  the  “punch- 
ers.” Their  little  ponies,  trained  to  the 
business,  respond  to  the  slightest  press- 
ure. The  cattle  make  every  attempt  to 
escape,  dodging  in  and  out  and  crowding 
among  their  kind;  but  right  on  their 
quarter,  gradually  forcing  them  to  the 
edge  of  the  herd,  keeps  the  “puncher,” 
until  finally,  as  a last  effort,  the  cow  and 
the  calf  rush  through  the  supporting  line, 
when,  after  a terrific  race,  she  is  turned 
into  another  herd,  and  is  called  “ the  cut." 

One  who  finds  pleasure  in  action  can 
here  see  the  most  surprising  manifesta- 
tions of  it.  A huge  bull,  wild  with 
fright,  breaks  from  the  herd,  with  low- 
ered head  and  whitened  eye,  and  goes 
charging  off  indifferent  to  what  or  whom 
he  may  encounter,  with  the  little  pony 
pattering  in  his  wake.  The  cattle  run  at 
times  with  nearly  the  intensity  of  action 
of  a deer,  and  whip  and  spur  are  applied 
mercilessly  to  the  little  horse.  The  pro- 
cess of  “tailing”  is  indulged  in,  although 
it  is  a dangerous  practice  for  the  man. 
and  reprehensible  from  its  brutality  to  the 
cattle.  A man  will  pursue  a bull  at  top 
speed,  will  reach  over  and  grasp  the  tail 
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of  the  it  !♦>  hi$  s^uhlkv  • ’ Tfe£: i >g: to  it  life 

throw  his  rig  hi  ir-  ov<r  iii.-  tad.  ami  lovm  , Ji'ist’l  lye  1.1  vuivhri}  ■AJVv’iToricic’sobher- 
swirtir  Ills  bvr-SR  >midmdv  u*  lltr  ft,  Vahnuihal  • h fe  i he >p< ml.  of  kintTH , the 
Wlil-h  throws  J.)iv4  \ui\\  y$jmg  "V,‘V  hhij  imam*  of  war,  ‘A  ilh  I ivu,  • y uj  •.  <•  poi-'ctmt. 
ncn\  That  this  ro«*UityI  has  its  value  I • d i! s da mra A 

have  se.*ji  in  th’  »:a-‘  •»{  Tfn-suiij*jr  “ in;iv-  Kr'-.b  hm-sey  are  vS'u<JiUj/d  from  thm-  m 

erkks.“  >v.htd*R  :iu  oj^tuvt-ssh*!  throw  time.  k.Ot.  before  hferh  <u  ♦<>'#!  fee work  is 
was  made  with  ihe  r*»p»- -.  ami  the  amuuti  done.  ;.un!  the  feii! •♦»[]*>  ane  herd 

tf*  enter  Ue-  Udek  timber;  i(  ufl id  diithnmt  div.{  e mis  H>  this  tune  the 
would  fa*  io  roll  the  rope  pusy  had  men  rudiHost  ill  the  -ivy  uh»v*'. 

aunto,  ;oo(  ;in  <sr;ipe  woaUi  rollrov  hut  for  a oh  hr  various  bunds m (^wbi-vs  rode 
tiny  wonderful  dexterity  pt  Uie>o  me  a m slowly  hm/A  tin)  fc&mrh,  i onMwved  ihem 
tills  ;iv*>'oH((Oisht(e*ti{  The  huV*  calves  dvmurah/ed  | mmiiimm  The  econo myjwr 
bpciioic  separated  from  their  mothm,  ami  forn-  pi  ? he Nlckicfep  ?Teo pie 'prompts  tia  ra 
go  hleadug  nhmU  ; their  tuoilim  iv.spiMJil.-  to  pot  no  more  wuRm  into  % shirt  ikon 
by  beJiuw*,  u-iiihl  pdmkminuium  semnsus-  is  alvsoiutaiy  iuar^ary, ' vnth  the  Romw\ 
renym  The  dust  is .■  •blifiuii^h  ym!  the  urn-net-  ihu  in.  these-  evades*  Uicir  &hu  u 
‘ * pa nr  her' ’ ; hrro.uev.  .'tf  mfe  v ;mjf  soiled  had  polled  nut  from  Ur- if-  belts'  and  them 

life*  horses  huh:  r-  a an  m dir  e-,  enemem  &$&$&%  »H»I  wan*  ilappmty  m tU'ft  wind; 

the  desperate.  wtn«"h  roji  their  ».n ast;R*ii.RS  ami  llioir  hvh?*  por 

viiioe  *yrm  of  liioVr  fuhix  tlmt  14  R roan  i'rri  t\  -vo/hh;  with  tlivst;  Ul’ul.Ofifc  evmld  XH)i 
op  n’t. ''die  till  his  t.,ua  A t pfj  | ha.>  lunsf*  from  a iih.R‘k 

ball  i<  hmad  so  ski/Tst  in  m—w  Kow  o«u»,r  t fie  c>fr$vei tes  and  rlir* 

eoii te.it, $»  that  IP.t  CRiUint  jjp.  UtsjihR'eu  Inriri  tog  ol  h<-rf...  The  kos^  wtav  iuvjisi) 

i!.*'  hard;  it  is  Un-a  ruvf*;^ary  to  ggg§|  m.-  A ^ur  aphe.  and  as  j.h^  >voy.|'v  'of  eot- 
him  a.sid:  lu/p  1 • » flw  jwnut,  'liail  eel  to  he  done 

im  iiiije  w&>  tii  ' 
keit  t'or^bluifouH: 
Op nitt  silt  -I 
yijristiu.  i udividu 
hi  Wkp:  ;lj:f  Jai  RtR- 

kfe  ip&4i 

'VYtiHtC;..df  visage 

\)uly  broke p ;fe)\ 
tli^e  of 

feiy  %id’  tlfey 
4tt  feppip  gr  df  k hfe 
;A-.;  • ,';■  'i;/ 
Wfe  tlten  ]>ro- 
eoydecl;  :/v  to  , 'tlife; 
edrefel^A 

wp'n;i  made  }fe . 
sb>cfefetlcjd  form 
fydrt&T'tarJfei’  a nd 
tiiai^y  vik  ; 

dp  d v The1  *ws . 
arid  cevfv^s  ^ tjre 
l4ip^W\lp:«n  our: 
side  la  1 earful  ex 

pipT  1 fipiikiii  w fnt  ’ idviit  l/eifepU  ' pWjlVTlP.y,  A I Itp  Was  bmlt  ^ist  iaitsidp  i*/' 

x-.-.-ci sm.iI  ’"  .uo'b  over,  the  u..r-  .ad  !h>-  j ira  ini',  »»*»•-',  n,,i%.  ,vm  oo 

\pur  iiii-iu  1 ,it..;  ‘ ■!.••'  tAvn  m**u  IliKrv  I«o-r -.iim ' U^fit  t.hu  ,v  fhia«‘hriv  ' ' 

:-:.ojiMihiO*-aaa\;Ur:  ;m  iaoiaais'*  iTc.ulii' a wii.h  the»V-  vnies  railed  in  th»vo!  hamkv 

vy  h : * 4 ’•  ■ ; a«  r :;)•  at  asjuid^Hia'aU  lutnru  Sviiv  -j  ',ae  j | iv»  »•  i.hov  threw  their 

ed ' hni.  /over  Ihu^k  Ahd.  tv«lhai  mi  th*  i '.feu ITOip  Hyt<V 

gTiiafn!.:  '!  hi  ;••  had  '•  *di4  -at  hark  ••>»;  h-d;  ••ad'  -.Wiai.]  e.pm.e  ouf. 'of  <]|.*»  himidy. 

t.UiHi'r 'mfeA  ^1^31^.^...  vfifehVkt  \\tfriUtfi  wna W:.»di  t* pofe  litni  amf 
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“ him.  to  EminuL  1»  U & $$  ^ iia»;r«M.  hi  tlm  pta, nooning  and 

«l  r;iHirr‘»»»i.yf  •!{•♦;'  <>f  iiuinor  nod.  piiiiuh.  »lus  o’a.lkrd  brtfaiJV  f n no  I)hv  bii  np:U . xg ?|  | h ?us 
niuf-ihtttou.m  ri*jv c.‘S  Intu.nroa-  vhKri  for.  jnvul  tfi  i.bo  air  and  b*d lox'-jn^  » naui 

OAi/  ibv.O^s  l ho  UIHM:  lUul  jMl-llHir  V/l|;  ti  MhiTv  ;Hn|-  • hoK  . iy\«\  *■  i * /ft'* 

(ho  mftu  fhwvK  t.ho  i>klf  Onrasnuiaii  v v/M4”  ilmMvn  . {<»  _< mri {’ur,<»  Jihu.  Bui  Ovrr- 
a\i  old  caw  Uik<>*  an  in  -ail  fhis  [ha  k'  puru-nur^ ''  only  ]uu£>h,  $in) 

hep  und  fli.iJVH.-;  boldly  into  gft  lit  iiauarn;  In  r<*pi»i$  l)o  ^ (rV 

llnur  .unUy  Thus*-  nooi  wl*«»  •:>£■;  V*  nandi  Uvn  «*nlf-  id*  tffd  i‘mn(  JVm  and 

rAp<-  M»on  a-jmnglt [throw  boM  in  lau-  v;\ rs,  In  ill  fa  I bn.,,  bnuoou  v:\jH-ri.  fbai  thov 

'V  liift*  * f*#i rYijii&Qv&r  hyr  l^ns; . rtyflx.  mi**.  As  l bat  <iir  Tjfa  tenctv  omv 

this  .^uso  ihoro  yv<*r*  >oun  bi\r  tfhkfr  of  »h*'  forn.i.m,  in  |d Av . Hi! ■*■  w and  oanybu 

toui  IWttf  "'eiif.  o-ut  ' hn- )'.iiriyvv.^s  of  or  k a?.  my  jfarsu*  tS.uy  claiieh'd'. 

Ho  plomhi  and  \wvaed  ji»  \*h!)  'lUv  W]nm  th*  work  is  tlmm  and  i,he  oaUfa 

fcto»  k,  ono  old  orixsiod  veb?hu»  nnonii'osi ••  aroa.i^un  birn.w'1  mio  iho  Ifnrd  the  turn*  r#  - 
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p;>i r-  to  the  s t ? ♦ < 1 iiwl.ul^-.  i.i*  ,.n  i1h>  tWnnendniiu*  ypi <h!  h*  (urns  his  pony 

and.  pranks,  \\>  had  \n  hi*  .,»m1  m-  Hi^Ui'r  hoy?  -a 

-•t riel  ’hhn<Jred,;';yi?^j.,  hj.u  I fiiViik  : ^{1  ' }it>is  at 

no  records  h**di^*  35h<V  * |*jfi^r*l*  • 

<>ii  f<K»t  u\'ia  odd  Jl|h’t  Tin*V  GtalU?  .v<Tii<\  v’  ‘}dhthHo>t£  ‘'.  >*1 ) $$<*  • Ui^ 

:>v  1]<0>1^  M 1'“  ♦' - «i  4':  V>“-v  • r,!tij  : ud  . ' ; 'vi>»;.i  ||  p u U^ri^'i  rv-nlnv 

*•>  >•'*  $8&%U  TU“Sf  )hm*  K V»»(  .•■  !«rd.  ,.||15'V,  '«'•'■  ‘n‘d!<-  irn--;  a rs-  ''«-r\  ^i.f  >r» , 

;-*?pJ  •;?  ht'>r;  l.;*v»:  . :• ; h'»*'’ii'  hi  au/i  u-  | v;,>;nU  and  vr-d.?> f • uv>.. 

U,:  H gfHi  ..  jhhi  kt  :~’ ' ■ ( Tlwt  * ‘ ;<n  v ■-■  ■ hi.vd.*  i*;.»v  .;-HHknr\V  Th>*  ln.ru  u u-. 

m H >■*.  H l-n|»  itii'i  ;»  ^'.^p  nil  Us-  in>r.U  hV  '*:-e  n>  | 'kv«  ;n-r  niM^VOurj  hij^n  filtmrH  Jims* 

■■•'.'  A :m- Jf  j* 

4V>  Jl*  u};-  T>y<r  f \)t-tM  M>  n>j  !H;'  v.idilhr  *-:V  »*«•/.•  V * • t v '•  :^'d  vn  '!(-!  Uu'J.V.  H?h1  5iY>t.ata11 

••  ■'  ■•!■-.  • H Wm<  ']''1''  *_••{», iH.ndlid/  *.J-  ;;  ri'lH'  iv)»^  A inU;»r>H^ 

V;H*  ‘•!‘;r»',:or  if  ]iO  0-  H-un'd  d 

$§§£  •■  •■•nuid  hun  h«r  -mud;  ' . Tt»Kv  I I'mtijiyoj&Z 

rui^  *hd>  th>*  ’ pro  M-d  fi-fjtjh  OOvhm*  *?f  fW  ^iote* 

fK^yu^ors  I»i  jHy  pto*»nf  of  rtf  vh^  find  wx  a tHri>vt  orhair 

I'cii’ilr  :,.i  ii  ^nt<A>  \\y  • ;-v« i»-* ' in  v;<H-.i,',;iK  i!!;ii <o  They  vtor.lr 

Hi-.  ••'.i.J.fi'jh;'  M.I'!!  Hi-.  »:-»*».  * : \ :itr-<\  tv  r fl  r !.-<m||  rHvIO  Oj  T V.T‘J  Vv*  OiOOu'S  H.  HK'JUO 

h i>«  viiuuhO  ’ - -I-  ;'i  • .*•  n i.  - :i»>0  On  i;  Oh<  mhO  Uvtv  on  thfv 

*WO>'h’ .'dViH'  O^toHvaOfe:  Tir^y  or^  moKtlv 
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pma*'*!  «.?*  in  'ho#**- h ■■<*  *&  fcjf  b«  tln*ir  V-  ' hnir  ««f  M,.  \*-*vx  In-  \n 

w/tHtite'  •'^ * iniVTi  wh>>  liMunsb^i  >#>>»iv  &1r$  kill* - TVs. 

•itvHM'b  U}“  mtam.  bn>u:  . \wn  fej¥k  **,»;«.  no*  $jj  i !.*>•  >»m r <*«  i>  |p|  Mi  |||  .m»i 

|>yvfni:CJ-.  f'  jinn.  !|- ;•  * •<  r>ut.jHnjj:  ; v ml  ' mim  fo  u-rjf  mx: -£&s£ 

lilli  !<»<  !^i<  iaUni  mm/m  rmmu-  :*r>*  ViH.rij.  tbf  must 

1 j iv  hiff  mU*-*  Mi^tffiic<l  *nn\v  imL  iijs  W'U'iO*  r^nWi^ltfMj  *»*  u p.n-k  vt**j- 

sp'i*-,  In  - « »Mu  ;>m'i  hi*- r‘/ m/m  vtn^  Hm  Mum  Mi*,  j^i'iil)/' bj>,  m<  Mk\  inuHs  >?*/*>: 

nn\l;v*>,:  <*t  b\jvh^<u  b.«>u;.  i*iU  nii  Ivum  umkr  *t  tivi* 

be&yy  Ihs $/mWT<K  MkI i Im  fiat.ro ti  a*  a lrrvr>v  Tltr  tibrvi&v  ?v  rtiol  iini 

f urn i»1k^ ; ;li w ; anus.  On  tin*  witnO  tip;  ami  lm$ u jmu1*'  of  frcr  a sjor^ 


i & IaXV  U-.Vn  Should  ;i 
Mexican  " fmiwher ” foftfv 
Ml  Oi'ihw  to  eomp!  ohe>ni 
r h ; > i J * 0 aon  Id 

Wbe-V,  4lStiliCl!nii  i-fi* 

land  where  jr>ow 

tiwpt*  ineafis  foTVVvr. 

rhnb  is  tjie  llto  ol  liin 
Mtqiit *'o  — a brave  iVh 

l6\v~rii  fatalist,  vritli  . 

Wants  llion  tjie  p< &ff  h& 
rides,  a rather 
loss  mnn  whp  hiv>ks 
many  virtues,  hut  when 

he  ipoiio  is  fcoJ^  or  ^ V.  - b 

caste  \»b:  riata,  *J1  men 
must  how  &ii4  <sai  { him 
master-  y ' - / ( ? *'  ' ; -\  ';. * ";•  *< 

' site : man-  fig 
—and  unde  rail  this  dole? 
faftnenfa  are  tlieir  little 
bates  whet  hiekerings,  aa 
thfii  as  -:i^)rt:m-  smoke 
iip§ as  enduring-  as  time. 

They  reverence  their  pa- 
feotevUrey  h&mw  their 
pntmh)  and  love4  tin  <r 
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flippancy  which  passes  for  smartness  in 
situations  where  life  is  not  so  real.  The 
fact  that  a man  bolts  his  food  or  uses  his 
table-knife  as  though  it  were  a deadly 
weapon  counts  very  little  in  the  game 
these  men  play  in  their  lonely  range  life. 
They  are  not  complicated,  these  children 
of  nature,  and  they  never  think  one  thing 
and  say  another.  Mr.  Bell  was  wont  to 
squat  against  a fireplace— d la  Indian — 
and  dissect  the  peculiarities  of  the  audi- 
ence in  a most  ingenuous  way.  It  never 
gave  offence  either,  because  so  guileless. 
Mr.  Bailey,  after  listening  carefully  to 
a theological  tilt,  observed  that  “he  be- 
lieved he’d  be  religious  if  he  knowed 
how.” 

The  jokes  and  pleasantries  of  the  Amer- 
ican “puncher”  are  so  close  to  nature 
often,  and  so  generously  veneered  with 
heart-rending  profanity,  as  to  exclude 
their  becoming  classic.  The  cow-men  are 
good  friends  and  virulent  haters,  and,  if 
justified  in  their  own  minds,  would  shoot 
a man  instantly,  and  regret  the  necessity, 
but  not  the  shooting,  afterwards. 

Among  the  dry,  saturnine  faces  of  the 
cow  “ punchers”  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re  was 
one  which  beamed  with  human  instincts, 
which  seemed  to  say,  “Welcome,  stran- 
ger!” He  was  the  first  impression  my 
companion  and  myself  had  of  Mexico, 
and  as  broad  as  are  its  plains  and  as 
high  its  mountains,  yet  looms  up  Wil- 
liam on  a higher  pinnacle  of  remem- 
brance. 

We  crawled  out  of  a Pullman  in  the 
early  morning  at  Chihuahua,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a little  black  man,  with 
telescopic  pantaloons,  a big  sombrero 
with  the  edges  rolled  up,  and  a grin  on 
his  good-humored  face  like  a yawning 
barranca. 

“ Is  you  frens  of  Mista  Jack’s?” 

“We  are.” 

“ Gimme  your  checks.  Come  dis  way,” 
he  said;  and  without  knowing  why  we 
should  hand  ourselves  and  our  property 
over  to  this  uncouth  personage,  we  did 
it,  and  from  thence  on  over  the  deserts 
and  in  the  mountains,  while  shivering  in 
the  snow  by  night  and  by  day,  there  was 
Jack's  man  to  bandage  our  wounds,  lend 
us  tobacco  when  no  one  else  had  any,  to 
tuck  in  our  blankets,  to  amuse  us,  to  com- 
fort us  in  distress,  to  advise  and  admon- 
ish, until  the  last  aclios  were  waved  from 
the  train  as  it  again  bore  us  to  the  bor- 
der-land. 


On  our  departure  from  Chihuahua  to 
meet  Jack  out  in  the  mountains  the 
stage  was  overloaded,  but  a proposition 
to  leave  William  behind  was  beaten  on 
the  first  ballot ; it  was  well  vindicated, 
for  without  William  the  expedition  would 
have  been  a “march  from  Moscow.” 
There  was  only  one  man  in  the  party 
with  a sort  of  bass-relief  notion  that  he 
could  handle  the  Spanish  language,  and 
the  relief  was  a very  slight  one — almost 
imperceptible— the  politeness  of  the  peo- 
ple only  keeping  him  from  being  mobbed. 
But  William  could  speak  German,  Eng- 
lish, and  Spanish,  separately,  or  all  at 
once. 

William  was  so  black  that  he  would 
make  a dark  hole  in  the  night,  and  the 
top  of  his  head  was  not  over  four  and  a 
half  feet  above  the  soles  of  his  shoes. 
His  legs  were  all  out  of  drawing,  but 
forty-five  winters  had  not  passed  over 
him  without  leaving  a mind  which,  in  its 
sphere  of  life,  was  agile,  resourceful,  and 
eminently  capable  of  grappling  with  any 
complication  which  might  arise.  He  had 
personal  relations  of  various  kinds  with 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  whom  we 
met  in  Mexico.  He  had  been  thirty 
years  a cook  in  a cow  camp,  and  could 
evolve  banquets  from  the  meat  on  a bull's 
tail,  and  was  wont  to  say,  “I  don’  know 
so  much  ’bout  dese  yar  stoves,  but  gie  me 
a camp-fire  an’  I can  make  de  bes'  thing 
yo’  ever  threw  your  lip  ober.” 

When  in  camp,  with  his  little  cast-off 
English  tourist  cap  on  one  side  of  his 
head,  a short  black  pipe  tipped  at  the  other 
angle  to  balance  the  effect,  and  two  or 
three  stripes  of  white  corn  meal  across  his 
visage,  he  would  move  round  the  camp- 
fire like  a cub  bear  around  a huckleberry 
bush,  and  in  a low,  authoritative  voice 
have  the  Mexicans  all  in  action,  one  hur- 
rying after  water,  another  after  wood, 
some  making  tortillas , or  cutting  up  veni- 
son, grinding  coffee  between  two  stones, 
dusting  bedding,  or  anything  else.  The 
British  Field-Marshal  air  was  lost  in  a 
second  when  he  addressed  “Mister  Wil- 
lie” or  “Mister  Jack,”  and  no  fawning 
courtier  of  the  Grand  Monarch  could  purr 
so  low. 

On  our  coach  ride  to  Bavicora,  William 
would  seem  to  go  up  to  any  ranch-house 
on  the  road,  when  the  sun  was  getting 
low,  and  after  ten  minutes'  conversation 
with  the  grave  Don  who  owned  it,  he 
would  turn  to  us  with  a wink,  and  say: 
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gets  the  warm  corner  behind  the  stove.” 
He  also  had  courage,  for  didn't  he  serve 
out  the  ammunition  in  Texas  when  his 
“outfit”  was  in  a life  and  death  tussle 
with  the  Comanches?  did  he  not  hold  a 
starving  crowd  of  Mexican  teamsters  off 
the  grub  - wagon  until  the  boys  came 
back  ? 

There  was  only  one  feature  of  Western 
life  with  which  William  could  not  assim- 
ilate, and  that  was  the  horse.  He  had 
trusted  a bronco  too  far  on  some  remote 
occasion,  which  accounted  partially  for 
the  kinks  in  his  legs;  but  after  he  had  re- 
covered fully  his  health  lie  had  pinned 
his  faith  to  burros , and  forgotten  the  glo- 
ries of  the  true  cavalier. 

“No,  sail,  Mister  Jack,  I don1  care  for 
to  ride  dat  horse.  He's  a good  horse,  but 
I jes  hit  de  flat  for  a few  miles  ’fore  I 
rides  him,”  he  was  wont  to  say  when  the 
cowboys  gave  themselves  over  to  an  irre- 
sponsible desire  to  see  a horse  kill  a man. 
He  would  then  go  about  his  duties,  utter- 
ing gulps  of  suppressed  laughter,  after  the 
negro  manner,  safe  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  burro  he  affected  could  “pack  his 
freight.” 

One  morning  I was  taking  a bath  out 
of  our  wash-basin,  and  William,  who  was 
watching  me  and  the  coffee-pot  at  the 
same  time,  observed  that  “if  one  of  dese 
people  down  hyar  was  to  do  dat  dere, 
dere'd  be  a funeral  ’fo'  twelve  o’clock.” 

William  never  admitted  any  social  af- 
finity with  Mexicans,  and  as  to  his  own 
people,  ho  was  wont  to  say:  “ Never  have 
went  with  people  of  my  own  color.  Why, 
you  go  to  Brazos  to-day,  and  de\r  tell  you 
dere  was  Bill,  he  go  home  come  night, 
an'  de  balance  of  ’em  be  looking  troo  de 
grates  in  de  morning.”  So  William  lives 
happily  in  the  “ small  social  puddle,”  and 
always  reckons  to  “ treat  any  friends  of 
Mister  Jack's  right.”  So  if  you  would 
know  William,  you  must  do  it  through 
Jack. 

It  was  on  rare  occasions  that  William, 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  committed  any 
indiscretion,  but  one  occurred  in  the  town 
of  Guerrero.  We  had  gotten  in  rather  late, 
and  William  was  sent  about  the  town  to 
have  some  one  serve  supper  for  us.  We 
were  all  very  busy  when  William  “blew 
in  ’’with  a great  sputtering,  and  said,  “ Is 
yous  ready  for  dinner,  gem  men?”  “Yes, 
William,”  we  answered,  whereat  William 
ran  off.  After  waiting  a long  time,  and 
being  very  hungry,  we  concluded  to  go 


and  “rustle”  for  ourselves,  since  William 
did  not  come  back  and  had  not  told  us 
where  he  had  gone.  After  we  had  found 
and  eaten  a dinner,  William  turned  up, 
gloomy  and  dispirited.  We  inquired  as  to 
his  mood.  “ I do  declar’,  gemmen,  I done 
forget  dat  you  didn’t  know  where  I had  or- 
dered dat  dinner;  but  dere's  de  dinner  an’ 
nobody  to  eat  it,  an’  I’s  got  to  leave  dis 
town  ’fore  sunup,  pay  for  it,  or  die.”  Un- 
less some  one  had  advanced  the  money, 
William’s  two  other  alternatives  would 
have  been  painful. 

The  romance  in  William’s  life  even 
could  not  be  made  mournful,  but  it  was 
the  “ mos’  trouble”  he  ever  had,  and  it 
runs  like  this:  Some  years  since  William 
had  saved  up  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
he  had  a girl  back  in  Brazos  to  whom  he 
had  pinned  his  faith.  He  had  concluded 
to  assume  responsibilities,  and  to  create  a 
business  in  a little  mud  town  down  the 
big  road.  He  had  it  arranged  to  start  a 
travellers’  eating-house;  he  had  contracted 
for  a stove  and  some  furniture;  and  at 
about  that  time  his  dishonest  employer 
had  left  Mexico  for  parts  unknown,  with 
all  his  money.  The  stove  and  furniture 
were  yet  to  be  paid  for,  so  William  enter- 
ed into  hopeless  bankruptcy,  lost  his  girl, 
and  then  attaching  himself  to  Jack,  he 
bravely  set  to  again  in  life’s  battle.  But 
I was  glad  to  know  that  he  had  again 
conquered,  for  before  I left  I overheard  a 
serious  conversation  between  William  and 
the  patron.  William  was  cleaning  a 
frying-pan  by  the  camp-fire  light,  and  the 
patron  was  sitting  enveloped  in  his  se- 
rape  on  the  other  side. 

“Mist’  Jack,  I’s  got  a girl.  She’s  a 
Mexican.” 

“Why,  William,  how  about  that  girl 
up  in  the  Brazos?'’ inquired  the  patron,  in 
surprise. 

“Don’  care  about  her  now.  Got  a new 
girl.” 

“Well,  I suppose  you  can  have  her,  if 
you  can  win  her,”  replied  the  patron. 

“Can  I,  sah?  Well,  den,  I’s  win  her 
already,  sah — dar!”  chuckled  William. 

“Oh!  very  well,  then,  William,  I will 
give  you  a wagon,  with  two  yellow  po- 
nies, to  go  down  and  get  her;  but  I don’t 
want  you  to  come  back  to  Bavicora  with 
nil  empty  wagon.” 

“No,  sah;  I won’t,  sah,”  pleasedly  re- 
sponded the  lover. 

“ Does  that  suit  you,  then?”  asked  the 
patron. 
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“Yes,  sail ; but,  sah,  wonder,  sail,  might 
I have  the  two  old  whites?” 

“ All  right!  You  can  have  the  two  old 
white  ponies;”  and.  after  a pause,  “I  will 
give  you  that  old  adobe  up  in  La  Pinta. 
and  two  speckled  steers;  and  I don’t  want 
you  to  come  down  to  the  ranch  except  on 
baile  nights,  and  I want  you  to  slide  in 
then  just  as  quiet  as  any  other  outsider,” 
said  the  patron,  who  was  testing  William's 
loyalty  to  the  girl. 

“All  right!  I’ll  do  that.” 

“William,  do  you  know"  that  no  true 
Mexican  girl  will  marry  a man  who  don’t 
know  how  to  ride  a charger?”  continued 
the  patron , after  a while. 


“Yes;  I’s  been  thinking  of  dat;  but 
dar's  dat  Timborello,  lie's  a good  horse 
what  a man  can  ’pend  on,”  replied  Wil- 
liam, as  he  scoured  at  the  pan  in  a very 
wearing  way. 

“He's  yours,  William;  and  now  all 
you  have  got  to  do  is  to  win  the  girl.” 

After  that  William  was  as  gay  as  a 
robin  in  the  spring;  and  as  I write  this 
I suppose  William  is  riding  over  the  pass 
in  the  mountains,  sitting  on  a board 
across  his  wagon,  with  li is  Mexican  bride 
by  his  side,  singing  out  between  the  puffs 
of  his  black  pipe,  “ Go  on,  dar,  you  mu- 
cliacos;  specks  we  ever  get  to  Bavicora 
dis  yar  gait?” 


AS  TOLD  TO  HIS  GRACE. 
by  william  Mclennan. 


IV. — “ CACHE-CACHE.” 

M.GUILLOUXS  STORY. 

DURING  the  early  summer  of  1786,  M. 

Maurice  Lenormant  brought  his  bride 
home  to  his  handsome  hotel  in  the  rue 
Dauphine,  near  the  corner  of  the  rue  de 
Bussy. 

It  was  purely  a love-match  on  both 
sides.  In  position  and  fortune  they  were 
nearly  equal;  their  families  had  held 
high  rank  in  Normandy  for  generations; 
both  were  young,  and  were  united  by 
common  sympathies  and  aims. 

But  before  another  summer  opeued  he 
bore  her  forth  from  the  home  in  which 
they  had  so  fondly  planned  their  future; 
that  had  vanished  now,  and  forever,  leav- 
ing only  her  memory  and  her  babe,  Aline. 

To  the  child  M.  Lenormant  turned  in 
his  desolation  with  a tenderness  and  care 
which  were  unfailing,  and  as  she  grew 
older,  every  hour  he  could  spare  from  his 
public  duties  was  devoted  to  her. 

She  grew  up  a singularly  attractive  lit- 
tle thing,  evidently  inheriting  much  of 
the  sturdy  Norman  blood,  for  she  was 
strong-limbed  and  dark -haired,  full  of 
high  spirits,  and  absolutely  fearless. 

When  ’89  brought  the  first  outward 
sign  of  the  New  Era,  Lenormant  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, and  his  self-imposed  duties  increased 
as  every  month  brought  its  unforeseen 
difficulties  and  complications.  Heavy  as 


liis  actual  duties  were,  they  were  ren- 
dered heavier  by  the  constant  thought  of 
the  lonely  child  in  the  empty  house  on 
the  rue  Dauphine.  Yet  he  could  not 
bear  to  send  her  away  amongst  compara- 
tive strangers,  for  the  rare  hours  he  could 
spend  with  her  were  his  only  rest  and 
solace  from  his  arduous  labors.  As  for 
the  child,  she  quickly  accustomed  herself 
to  the  gradual  change, and, child  like,found 
a new  object  round  which  her  affection 
and  life  could  centre.  This  was  the  suisse, 
as  all  porters  in  private  houses  were  then 
called,  a great  strapping  fellow  from  the 
family  estate  in  Normandy,  rejoicing  in 
the  name  of  Bazile.  and  in  his  manly  pro- 
portions, set  forth  in  the  glory  of  a red 
and  gold  livery.  Bazile  was  absolutely 
devoted  to  the  child,  and  Lenormant  had 
even  more  confidence  in  him  than  in  Li- 
zette,  the  bonne,  and,  as  Aline  was  con- 
tented, pursued  his  work  without  anxiety 
for  the  care  of  his  little  one. 

Lizette  was  kind,  and  her  patience 
untiring,  but  then  her  stories  of  “ la  pou- 
lette  grise”  were  not  like  those  of  Bazile. 
Hour  after  hour  the  dark-haired,  bright- 
faced  child  sat  in  the  lodge  of  “ her  suisse,” 
listening  to  his  wonderful  stories, or  learn- 
ing his  long  complaintes  of  dead-and- 
gone  kings  and  princesses  and  captains 
and  fairies  of  far-off  Normandy. 

People  passing  or  calling  at  the  house 
were  struck  by  the  queer  companionship. 
Many  were  amused,  but  others  were  hor- 
rified, among  them  Madame  d’Averolles, 
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who  lived  opposite;  she  went  so  far  as  to 
rebuke  M.  Lenormant  for  the  folly  of  al- 
lowing the  child  to  mix  with  such  raa- 
nants . 

44 Madame,”  he  answered,  “it  was  such 
manants  whom  our  ancestors  protected, 
and  by  whose  help  we  won  such  honors 
as  we  yet  hold.” 

So  Aline  was  allowed  to  revel  in  her 
fairyland  of  kings  and  queens  within 
the  lodge  of  “her  suisse,”  while  in  the 
world  outside  the  stern  reality  was  work- 
ing towards  its  end  unknown  to  child  or 
servant. 

But  Aline’s  happiest  days  were  when 
Bazile  walked  behind  her  and  Lizette  on 
their  way  to  mass  at  les  Augustins.  Then 
she  was  la  grande  dame  de  par  le  monde , 
and  never  for  a moment  forgot  the  digni- 
ty of  her  role.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of 
familiarity  towards  Bazile,  who,  ^n  his 
part,  was  equally  particular  that  his  young 
mistress  should  as  properly  play  her  part 
in  her  natural  sphere. 

Thus  the  months  went  on,  and  though 
the  child  saw  but  little  of  her  father,  she  was 
happy  in  her  own  way  in  her  own  world. 
This  was  still  more  restricted  in  the  spring 
of  ’92,  as  M.  Lenormant  was  forced  to 
forbid  any  expeditions  into  the  streets, 
for  even  in  their  quiet  quarter  disturb- 
ances were  carried  by  crowds,  who  ap- 
peared without  warning  and  vanished  as 
suddenly,  like  an  ugly  dream.  The  re- 
striction hardly  distressed  Aline,  as  Bazile 
was  now  only  dressed  in  sober  black; 
red  cloth  and  gold  lace  and  powder  had 
all  been  blown  away  a good  year  ago  by 
the  rising  storm ; the  streets  had  lost  all 
the  color  and  life  to  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed, and  she  had  lost  her  interest  when 
the  old  gayety  disappeared. 

Besides  this,  she  had  compensations. 
Bazile’s  usual  duties  as  porter  had  dwin- 
dled down  to  an  occasional  opening  and 
closing  of  the  doors,  for  people  rarely 
called  at  the  house  in  daytime  now,  so 
Aline  had  him  for  herself.  Many  a day 
lie  and  Lizette  would  play  for  hours  with 
her  in  her  now  unused  drawing-room. 

They  had  many  games,  but  the  favor- 
ite for  all  three  was  “ cache  - cache,” 
hide  - and  - seek,  and  they  played  in  this 
wise:  Bazile  left  the  room,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  remain  at  the  very  end  of 
the  hall  until  he  heard  Aline’s  signal, 
whereupon  followed  hurried  directions  to 
the  bonne,  and  Aline’s  merry  call  rang 
out.  The  child  stood  before  the  conceal- 
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ing  curtain  or  screen,  her  eyes  flashing 
with  merriment,  and  hardly  able  to  re- 
frain from  shouts  of  delight  as  Bazile 
made  fruitless  search  behind  chairs  and 
sofas,  moved  the  heavy  vases  beside  the 
fireplace,  pretended  to  look  behind  the 
mirrors,  but  never  found  the  hidden  Li- 
zette until  warned  by  the  impatient  move- 
ments of  Aline  that  the  game  had  gone 
far  enough.  Lizette  was  thereupon  duly 
discovered,  and  their  united  merriment 
crowned  the  climax  of  excitement. 

Could  any  one  ever  tire  of  such  a plea- 
sure? Certainly  these  two  devoted  souls 
showed  no  signs  of  flagging,  nor  ever 
failed  to  answer  the  demand  of  the  fun- 
loving  child.  Cache -cache  was  “her 
game,”  as  Bazile  was  “ her  suisse.” 

Then  there  were  sights  to  be  seen  from 
the  windows.  So  many  people  passed. 
Very  few  carriages,  to  be  sure;  but  there 
were  soldiers,  the  like  of  whom  Aline  had 
never  seen,  whose  fantastic  uniforms 
were  unknown  to  Bazile.  Sometimes, 
too,  there  were  terrible  wild-looking  men 
and  women  hurrying  along,  singing  and 
shouting,  at  whom  Aline  stared  curious- 
ly, but  before  whose  approach  Bazile 
carefully  shut  and  barred  the  large  doors. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
and  no  one  but  Bazile  ever  ventured  into 
the  streets.  M.  Lenormant  had  given 
strict  orders  that  the  large  doors  were  to 
be  kept  fastened  at  all  hours,  and  no  one 
was  to  enter  unless  known  to  the  suisse. 

One  hot  midnight  in  August  a distant 
bell  was  heard  tolling,  tolling,  until  an- 
swered by  the  clang  and  boom  of  other 
bells  and  the  rolling  of  drums  from  all 
quarters  of  the  city.  Through  the  ear- 
ly morning  crowds  trooped  out  from 
their  holes  and  hiding-places,  and  went 
sweeping  through  streets,  tramping  over 
bridges,  until  they  centred  at  the  Tuile- 
ries. 

Before  the  morning  was  over,  there 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  the 
heavy  roar  of  cannon,  the  sharp  rattle  of 
musketry,  and  a never-ending  howling 
as  of  wild  beasts. 

Poor  Lizette,  agonized  with  terror,  could 
do  nothing  but  tell  her  beads.  Bazile. 
with  an  anxious  face,  went  about  the 
house  endeavoring  to  make  some  attempt 
at  work,  but  the  other  servants  never  de- 
scended from  their  quarters  in  the  attics. 

Aline  alone  was  undisturbed,  but  great- 
ly bored,  and  inclined  to  be  fretful. 
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Why  could  not  Lizette  leave  off  her 
stupid  prayers?  Why  could  not  Bazile 
sing  “Cetait  Anne  de  Bretagne”  with 
her  as  before? 

Her  father  had  forbidden  her  to  go 
near  the  windows  unless  with  Bazile, 
who  to-day  would  not  even  open  those 
giving  on  the  street,  and  on  the  garden 
side  there  was  nothing  to  see. 

So  the  child  passed  the  long  day.  her 
first  happy  moment  being  when  Bazile 
carried  her  down  into  the  empty  kitchen, 
where  for  an  hour  she  again  enjoyed  life, 
as  she  watched  him  make  the  tire,  warm 
u p her  bouillon  and  prepare  her  dinner. 
She  then  made  him  feed  her  bit  by  bit 
until  she  was  satisfied,  which  little  ne- 
cessity of  ordinary  work  went  far  to  re- 
store the  realities  of  life  to  the  anxious 
suisse. 

After  he  had  eaten  a little,  at  the  impe- 
rious command  of  the  child,  he  carried 
her  up  stairs  again,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  rouse  Lizette  to  some  effort  of  her 
duty.  Some  straggling  bands  began  to 
pass  through  the  quarter  again,  and 
leaving  Aline  in  charge  of  the  bonne,  he 
climbed  to  the  highest  windows  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  his  heart  sank 
within  him  at  the  sight  of  flames  burst- 
ing upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Tui- 
leries,  and  the  constant,  uninterrupted 
howl  from  the  scattering  mob.  He 
stood  there  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  the 
burning  buildings,  and  the  horrible  readi- 
ness with  which  he  pictured  the  scenes 
passing  round  the  leaping  flames,  until 
aroused  by  cries  in  the  street  below. 
Running  to  the  front  of  the  house,  he 
looked  down  on  a drunken,  shrieking 
rabble  passing  in  wild  and  bestial  triumph 
with  the  sickening  trophies  of  their  mur- 
derous success  whirled  and  brandished 
overhead. 

It  froze  the  very  life  in  his  veins  as  lie 
looked;  but  the  mob  was  at  last  return- 
ing to  slink  back  into  its  dens  once  more, 
and  he  trusted  the  worst  was  over  for  this 
time.  So  down  stairs  he  came,  with  a 
greater  sense  of  security  than  he  had  yet 
felt,  to  entertain  Aline  and  reassure  Li- 
zette. 

At  Aline’s  request,  he  carried  her  down 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  after  careful- 
ly closing  the  shutters  and  drawing  over 
the  heavy  curtains,  lighted  up  all  the 
candles  in  the  lustres. 

The  great  room,  with  its  yellow  hang- 
ings, its  brilliant  mirrors,  and  graceful 
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furniture,  shone  in  the  golden  light,  and 
the  child  was  delighted  at  the  cheerful 
brightness  after  her  dreary  day. 

Then,  would  not  Bazile  put  on  his  liv- 
ery? He  was  not  like  “her  suisse’’  at 
all  in  this  nasty  black,  and  all  would  be 
like  the  old  days  once  more. 

After  all,  Revolution  or  no  Revolution, 
was  lie  not  M.  Leuorinant’s  suisse'  Was 
not  his  onl}T  duty  now  to  please  the  child? 

So  in  a short  time  he  reappeared  in  all 
the  forbidden  glory  of  his  long-disused  red 
and  yellow  livery,  with  his  brown  hair  as 
carefully  powdered  as  of  old. 

Aline  was  delighted;  she  clapped  her 
hands  and  danced  round  him  as  he  beamed 
upon  her  from  his  imposing  height. 

At  last  she  quieted  down,  and  for  over 
an  hour  Bazile  held  her  enraptured  by  his 
never-failing  stories,  and  then  her  clear 
voice  followed  his  through  the  complicated 
roulades  and  embellishments  of  their  fa- 
vorite songs. 

All  this  time  the  noises  in  the  street 
went  on ; but  they  had  become  almost 
indifferent  to  the  street  and  its  people. 

The  mob,  with  its  brutality,  was  shut  out 
by  the  heavy  walls  and  closed  windows, 
and  they  lived  in  a world  of  candle-light 
and  repose,  far  apart  from  other  people, 
with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  common, 
and  who  went  on  their  own  way  without. 

Bazile  and  Aline  were  just  in  the  mid- 
dle of  “ Le  grand  Due  de  Maine,  brigite- 
dondaine,”  and  were  dimly  aware  that 
the  tumult  in  the  street  had  grown  fiercer, 
when  the  song  was  frozen  on  their  lips 
b}’  the  awful  scream  of  a man  in  his  death- 
agony,  high  above  the  fiendish  yelling  of 
the  mob. 

Catching  up  the  child,  Bazile  ran  witli 
her  to  Lizette \s  room,  where  he  left  her 
in  charge  of  the  fear-stricken  girl,  and 
promising  to  return  in  a moment,  flew  to 
the  entrance  doors. 

Peering  cautiously  through  the  judas, 
he  saw  the  broad  street  tilled  with  the 
same  awful  creatures  in  a mad  riot  of 
murder  and  ferocity.  Their  constant 
howl  was,  4 ‘ Les  suisses!  les  suisses ! d 
bas  les  suisses !" 

As  he  looked,  there  was  an  attack  made 
on  the  hotel  of  Madame  d’Averolles;  but 
before  the  tragedy  was  complete,  a wo- 
man’s voice  rose  bigli  and  shrill  over  all, 
ik  On  via  un  autre!"  At  her  direction, 
part  of  the  mob  turned  with  a savage 
howl  towards  M.  Lenormant’s — and  Bazile 
knew  his  hour  was  come. 
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The  heavy  doors  would  hold  them  back 
a few  moments.  As  he  quickly  glanced 
over  the  fastenings  to  see  all  was  secure, 
and  then  flew  up  the  stairs,  lie  knew  in- 
stinctively how  the  mob  must  have  at- 
tacked the  Swiss  Guard  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  how.  in  its  devilish  ignorance  and 
cruelty,  it  was  hunting  to  death  the  un- 
fortunate porters,  or  suisses,  in  private 
houses. 

Whether  the  doors  held  or  not,  he  must 
see  that  Aline  was  safe  with  Lizette.  He 
did  not  believe  for  a moment  that  either 
of  them  would  be  harmed,  for  the  mob 
as  yet  had  never  touched  women  or  chil- 
dren. 

When  he  opened  Lizette's  door,  he 
found  the  girl  on  the  floor  by  the  bed, 
speechless  with  terror,  but  no  sign  of 
Aline. 

Leaving  the  bonne,  he  ran  through  the 
house  calling  for  the  child,  but  his  call 
brought  no  reply.  He  was  lessening  his 
chances  of  escape  terribly  by  such  delay, 
and  the  storm  of  blows  rained  fiercely  on 
the  doors  below. 

Sick  with  anxiety  for  the  child,  he  ran 
from  room  to  room,  until  he  again  reached 
the  lighted  salon , and  there,  undisturbed, 
sat  Aline,  greeting  him  with  laughter  at 
his  discomfiture. 

With  a cry  of  relief,  he  sprang  for- 
ward and  caught  her  in  his  arms;  but  as 
lie  turned  to  run  through  the  hall  to  reach 
Lizette’s  room, lie  heard  the  doors  go  down 
amid  a triumphant  yell — and  he  was  too 
late! 

With  a single  bound,  he  was  back 
again.  He  shut  the  door  quietly,  and 
striding  across  the  room,  placed  the 
child  on  the  floor  by  one  of  the  win- 
dows. 

Escape  seemed  impossible,  but  with  a 
courage  never  surpassed  by  hunted  hu- 
man creature,  he  knelt  beside  Aline,  and 
said,  quickly:  “ Kconte,  ma  belle.  We 
are  going  to  play  ‘our  game/  Only, 
wild  men  are  coming  to  find  me;  but  you 
must  not  be  frightened.  It  is  the  same 
game.  You  will  just  stand  in  front,  and 
say  nothing.  Now!'' 

There  was  a wild  rush  up  the  staircase, 
and  a moment  later,  when  the  mob  burst 
from  the  darkness  of  the  hall  into  the 
peace  of  the  lighted  room,  they  saw  only 
a round-eyed  child  of  five  in  a white 


dress  standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  yel- 
low brocade  curtains  in  the  recess  of  the 
window. 

She  was  startled,  hut  stared  undaunted 
at  the  dreadful  creatures  who  poured 
through  the  opened  doors.  But  they 
knew  the  game,  and  that  was  something! 
So  she  shook  her  black  curls  and  recov- 
ered her  composure  as  she  saw  them  be- 
gin to  search  in  earnest,  and  almost 
laughed  aloud  when  one  of  them  thrust 
his  sword  up  the  chimney. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  examine  the  room, 
with  its  fragile  furniture.  She  wondered 
why  they  did  not  pretend  to  look  in 
more  places,  like  Bazile;  they  never 
moved  the  vases  or  looked  behind  the 
mirrors  at  all. 

As  they  passed  by  her,  some  one  cried 
out,  “The  window!"  and  with  a slash 
of  his  sabre  a ruffian  ripped  down  the 
curtain  beside  Aline,  and  the  crowd 
laughed  as  another  Held  out  the  butt  of 
his  pike  to  the  fearless  child,  who  mock- 
ingly clapped  her  hands  at  him. 

This  was  something  like  the  game! 

That  was  very  near! 

But  suddenly  Aline's  face  fell  and  her 
lip  began  to  tremble  with  disappointment, 
for  the  rabble  had  turned,  and  were  mak- 
ing their  way  out  of  the  room  as  quickly 
as  they  had  entered. 

This  was  not  her  game  at  all! 

They  mustn’t  go  away  and  the  game 
not  half  finished!  No,  no!  That  is  not 
the  way  at  all!  And  in  her  childish 
fearlessness  she  ran  after  the  retreating 
ruffians,  and  catching  at  the  filthy  mgs 
of  the  hindermost.  called  out,  “Ah,  lost! 
lost!'* 

“What?”  he  thundered. 

She  hardly  understood  the  uncouth, 
fierce  cry,  and  was  terrified  at  the  evil 
face  turned  upon  her,  but  it  was  “her 
game,'’  and  she  bravely  went  on,  “You 
couldn't  find  him !" 

At  his  first  hoarse  shout  the  rabble  had 
turned,  and  stood  expectant. 

“ Find  whom  ?” 

“ My  suisse!  My  Bazile  !" 

The  mob  surged  back  into  the  room 
with  a low  growl,  but  the  fairylike  form 
of  Aline  went  flying  before  them,  and 
with  a ringing  laugh  of  delight  she  swu  ng 
aside  the  heavy  curtain;  and  there,  un- 
shrinking, in  all  the  hated  insignia  of  liis 
office,  “her  Bazile,  her  suisse,”  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  ravening  mob. 
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A REMNANT. 

BY  JANE  DE  FOREST  SHELTON. 


XT  EAR  the  lower  edge  of  one  of  those 
ll  hills  that  billow  the  surface  of  west- 
ern Connecticut  stands  a small  house, 
old.  rough,  and  unpainted,  ivhr»s»  vouch 

was  passed  ere  the  of  thls 

tury  had  ^ turned.  In  fact,  it  has 
j/ct/n  so  long  a part  of  Nature  that  it  is  like 
Nature  herself,  and  she  has  set  her  seal 
upon  it  in  the  clusters  of  silvery  lichens 
that  overlap  each  other  on  the  old  shin- 
gles, while  a great  maple-tree  tenderly 
shadows  it  with  wide  arms  as  if  in  bene- 
diction. 

The  front  of  the  house  shows  but  one 
story,  but  the  foundations,  following  a 
dip  of  the  land,  gain  another  in  the  rear, 
where  the  kitchen  door  opens  on  a large 
broad  door-stone. 

Just  off  the  kitchen,  by  the  southern 
window  of  her  little  bedroom,  is  the  fa- 
vorite seat  of  Nancy,  widow  of  Roswell 
Freeman,  now,  according  to  her  reckon- 
ing, in  her  ninety-first  year — a remnant 
of  the  days  when  New  England,  with  her 
imperfect  human  conscience,  was  as  eager 
as  the  transatlantic  nations  for  a share 
of  profit  in  the  slave  trade. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  conquest  of 
territory  has  usually  meant  a conquest  of 
people— dwellers  within  walls — and  in  a 
general  sense  “captive’'  was  but  another 
name  for  slave.  When  the  Mayflower 
and  the  first  few  of  the  fleet  following  in 
her  wake  brought  to  the  New  England 
coast  the  groups  of  colonists,  a rare  condi- 
tion awaited  them.  An  epidemic  among 
the  Indians  had  almost  depopulated  the 
seaboard,  and  they  had  but  to  enter  and 
possess  land  already  prepared  for  culti- 
vation. 

But  rapidly  increasing  numbers  re- 
quired an  enlargement  of  borders,  so  pur- 
chases and  treaties  followed,  with  that  oc- 
casional gain  by  warfare  that  proves  the 
power  of  might.  However,  an  enemy 
whose  fortress  was  generally  the  quickly 
shifted  wigwam,  and  whose  ramparts  the 
trees  of  the  interminable  forest,  was  more 
easily  routed  than  captured;  yet  there 
were  occasional  seizures  of  persons,  and 
Indian  captives  as  slaves  became  mem- 
bers of  many  households.  Labor  was  a 
scarcity.  The  majority  of  the  colonists 
were  not  of  the  laboring  class,  and  there 


was  work  to  be  done  in  house  and  field 
that  lacked  the  needed  hand.  In  163? 
Hugh  Peters  wrote  to  John  Winthrop, 
Jun.,  that  he  “hears  of  a dividend  of 
Indian  women  and  children  from  the 
Pequot  captives,  and  be  would  like  a 
share/’  Blit  these  local  tribes  were  soon 
pushed  into  the  wilderness,  leaving  here 
and  there  their  representatives  in  the 
white  man’s  home. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  system  of 
slavery  was  fast  disappearing  from  west- 
ern Europe,  as  being  inconsistent  with 
their  duty  for  Christians  to  hold  Chris- 
tians as  slaves.  But  this  charity  did  not 
extend  to  heathens  and  infidels!  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
African  slave  trade  was  considered  the 
most  profitable  part  of  British  commerce. 
New  England  naturally  followed  the  lead 
of  older  countries,  and  her  exchange,  for 
humanity,  of  rum,  molasses,  and  other 
commodities  acceptable  on  the  Guinea 
and  Gold  coasts  began.  In  1638  Samuel 
Maverack,  of  Massachusetts,  bought  Afri- 
can slaves,  and  in  1650  “a  lieager  mayde 
25£’'  appears  in  an  inventory  in  Hart- 
ford. Erelong  every  well-to-do  family 
had  its  quota  of  negroes  for  necessary 
domestic  service  and  labor  on  the  “ plan- 
tation’' of  the  Northern  agriculturist,  not 
in  large  numbers,  as  later  on  the  cotton 
plantations  of  the  South,  but  one  or  two, 
or  even  seven  or  eight,  in  a family. 

The  slaves  imported  were  of  various 
colors,  tribes,  and  physiognomies.  Some 
were  jet-black,  with  features  approaching 
those  of  the  European : some  were  of  a 
tawny  yellow,  with  Hat  noses  and  pro- 
jecting jaws.  These  latter,  coming  from 
the  delta  of  the  Niger,  were  noted  for  an 
indomitable  capacity  for  endurance,  and 
therefore  esteemed  the  best  slaves.  A 
few  were  Mohammedans,  among  whom 
were  occasionally  found  persons  of  some 
education,  who  knew  Arabic,  and  could 
read  the  Koran.  But  the  great  mass 
were  pagans,  in  a condition  of  gross  bar- 
barism. 

Their  African  superstitions  and  lan- 
guages soon  died  out,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  race  increased  in  strength  in  this 
climate  with  its  long  winter  of  rest. 
Values  varied  with  the  individual’s  age 
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and  capacity.  In  1707  a liou.sc  and  lot 
on  the  main  street  of  Stratford.  Connecti- 
cut, with  twenty- four  acres  of  land,  were 
given  for  a negro  man.  An  inventory  of 
1728 — showing  that  some  Indian  slaves 
remained  even  after  the  great  African  im- 
portation— gives : 


One  Indian  slave  called  Dirk £45 

“ netfro  woman  '*  J,ii>b 50 

“ “ man  “ Ab.-l 40 

**  “ “ “ Aaron 90 

“ mulatto  boy  “ N**d -45 

“ netrro  “ “ Tim 1*2 

Outlet* 55 

“ Sharp-r 40 


In  1747  Abel  and  Libb  were  valued, 
“ boath,”  at  £240, 


One  negro  girl  named  Dareiss £170 

" " “ in  the  Otli  year  of  her  age 190 

“ “ boy  *■  5<1  **  his  *•  00 


which  seems  a startling  advance,  until  it 
is  realized  that  colonial  paper  money  bad 
depreciated  to  about  one-tenth  of  its  face 
value.  In  the  “setting  out”  of  each  of 
four  sisters,  married  between  1750  and 
1760,  after  all  the  items  of  furniture, 
linen,  silver,  “clianey,*'  pewter,  etc.,  a 
horse  and  side-saddle,  and  a cow,  comes: 

One  negro  girl,  in  lawful  money 

And  in  a manuscript  “Book  of  Inventory 
of  Damages  Committed  by  the  British  in 
Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,”  among  a long 
list  of  slaves  enticed  or  carried  away  by 
the  British,  are  recorded: 


1 Negro  fellow  named  Oliver £ 90 

A Young  Negro  Man  and  Weneh ISO 

1 N«‘gro  li«#y.  aged  1 I y«*ar>,  to  >ei  ve  until  *J1  y«*ars 
old.  Press’d  and  Taken  away  by  the  Ilessian 

Troops 40 

1 Negro  man  aged  ab’t  ‘JO  years,  a cooper 90 


The  names  of  the  slaves  present  an  in- 
teresting question.  “ The  Hebrew  Inva- 
sion in  nomenclature”  was  of  Puritan 
sympathies,  and  that  colored  children,  as 
well  as  white,  born  into  that  atmosphere 
should  be  named  from  the  Old  Testament 
needs  no  explanation.  But  what  was  the 
law  of  selection  that  made  only  heroes  of 
Roman  history  honored  in  remembrance? 
Why  did  not  a Pharaoh  or  Xerxes  appeal 
to  doting  parents  as  well  as  Cato  and 
Hannibal,  Cavsar  and  Pompev  and  Seipio? 

From  an  early  day  the  law — of  Con- 
necticut, at  least — obliged  the  owners  to 
teach  their  slaves  to  read,  and  that  they 
were  made  to  attend  religious  services, 
following  at  a respectful  distance  behind 
their  masters,  and  sitting  in  “the  niggers’ 
pew”  in  the  gallery  of  the  meeting-house, 
goes  without  saying.  The  masters  as- 


sumed the  responsibility  of  the  negro 
souls,  and  for  generations  they  clung 
habitually  to  such  forms  of  worship  as 
their  first  owners  followed. 

Slaves  were  regarded  as  possessing  the 
same  rights  as  apprentices— food,  shelter, 
clothing,  and  instruction  in  some  line  of 
work  —and  manumission  was  not  allowed 
rxoopf  upon  security  that  the  freed  slave 
should  not  become  „ i)Urden  onthe  pa,.ish 

111  the  Northern  coio».u«  ^]ie  siaves 
were  a part  of  the  family,  living 
the  roof  or  close  to  it.  One  may  see  now 
occasionally  in  New  England,  where  the 
gracefully  sloping  roof-lines  speak  of  the 
long  ago  in  our  history,  certain  long  two- 
story  buildings,  generally  at  right  angles 
to  the  houses,  and  of  greatly  inferior  style 
and  construction.  These  were  the  slave 
quarters,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  number  to 
have  the  others  in  charge.  Our  modern 
home-makers  would  stand  aghast  at  the 
prospect  of  taking  into  so  close  a home- 
relation  this  very  combustible  raw  mate- 
rial in  the  form  of  humanity.  But  the 
early  colonist  was  a marked  man  in  more 
than  one  respect.  His  high  courage 
never  wavered  before  the  swinging  gleam 
of  a tomahawk  or  the  message  conveyed 
by  a snake-skin  filled  with  arrows,  and 
his  energy  and  perseverance  were  tireless 
and  persistent  in  the  separation  of  rocks 
from  the  soil  of  the  hill  side  fields,  that 
the  land  might  yield  her  increase.  Nor 
was  he  daunted  by  the  savage  instincts 
of  the  African,  but  sought  to  implant  in 
that  desert  nature  the  higher  principles 
of  right,  of  mine  and  thine,  and  to  lead 
him  through  fear  to  love,  from  self-seek- 
ing to  self-sacrifice. 

Several  generations  of  New  England 
training  told  to  his  benefit.  Faithful, 
truthful,  honest,  thrifty,  respectable,  and 
self-respecting  the  Northern  negro  be- 
came. All  that  was  best  in  his  impressi- 
ble nature  was  developed  and  steadied, 
and  lie  bore  a good  part  in  the  domestic 
life  and  economy.  But  the  rigor  of  the 
New  England  climate  never  put  a sharp 
note  in  the  mellow  voices  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  sun,  and  the  reserve  of  New 
England  had  no  following  among  them. 
No  environment  of  repression  could  hedge 
in  that  expansive  nature;  he  was  then  as 
now,  and  now  as  then,  sun-loving,  fun- 
loving,  pleasure  - loving,  sympathetic, 
friendly  at  the  first  touch,  childlike;  as 
an  old  darky  travelling  by  rail  said,  un- 
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der  remonstrance  for  buying  everything 
the  perpetual ' train  * boy  offered,  “We 
niggers  is  allers  cliildrin." 

Conscience  is  sometimes  the  develop- 
ment of  mixed  motives.  It  is  easy  to 
see  what  is  right  when  it  is  for  one's 
advantage.  In  the  first  generations  of 
American  slavery  it  was  considered,  if 
not  a godly  act,  at  lea*t  one  for  which 
thanks  might  1*>  returned  in  divine  ser- 
vice. Deacons,  elders,  and  parsons  all 
owned  slaves,  not  only  with  a clear  con- 
science, but  received  them  within  the  pale 
of  Christianity  with  rejoicing.  The  pen- 
dulum swung  far  out.  But  as  years 
passed,  sentiment  changed.  To  buy  for 
a small  sum  a slave,  half  or  full  grown, 
with  a prospect  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
years1  service  rendered,  seemed  a pruden- 
tial investment,  but  after  a few  genera- 
tions it  was  realized  that  the  years  of  in- 
fancy and  infirmity  made  little  return  for 
the  care  and  comforts  they  required,  and 
it  was  a question  if  the  period  of  work 
much  overvalued  that  of  necessities. 
Moreover,  the  masters  were  feeling  keen- 
ly the  weight  of  the  hand  of  oppression. 
It  was  to  them  unkind,  unjust,  unbear- 
able. There  was  a longing  for  the  clear 
air  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  the 
signs  of  the  gathering  storm  were  wel- 
comed. And  was  slavery  compatible  with 
“the  inalienable  rights  of  man*  if  Con- 
necticut forbade  the  importation  of  slaves 
in  1771.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  presi- 
dent of  the  first  abolition  society  in  1775. 
Vermont  freed  all  her  slaves  in  1777,  be- 
fore she  joined  the  Union.  At  least  one 
New  England  town  petitioned  for  a com- 
mittee “to  pray  the  Colonial  Assembly 
that  the  negroes  might  be  released  from 
their  slavery  and  bondage.11 

The  negroes  themselves  were  intensely 
interested  in  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. Every  suggestion  of  freedom  ap- 
pealed to  them  strongly.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  make  up  the  quota  drafted  for 
the  army,  an  enlistment  for  one  year  se- 
curing a man’s  freedom.  Some  did  val- 
iant service,  notably  Peter  Salem,  who 
shot  Major  Pitcairn  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

When  independence  was  assured  for 
the  nation,  the  Northern  States  freed  their 
slaves  with  more  or  less  promptitude. 
Massachusetts  proclaimed  hers  free  at 
once;  but  most  of  the  States  provided 
for  a gradual  emancipation.  Individu- 
als, however,  freed  theirs  as  they  were 


disposed,  without  reference  to  law,  often 
with  the  result  that  the  negroes  preferred 
remaining  with  the  masters  exactly  in 
the  old  relation,  being  sure  of  kindness, 
support,  and  provision  for  all  needs.  Jn 
all  cases  the  sick  and  aged  were  cared  for 
at  the  expense  of  the  owners. 

Connecticut's  charter  was  a very  liber- 
al one;  not  suffering  from  crown  appoint- 
ments, she  had  the  power  to  elect  her  own. 
Governor.  Like  the  Israelites  of  old  mak- 
ing their  yearly  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem, 
in  the  very  early  days  of  the  colony  each 
“freeman  11  went  up  to  Hartford  to  cast 
his  vote.  Although  this  custom  could 
not  continue  with  increased  settlements, 
“election  week"  became  a time  when 
no  one  willingly  failed  of  presence  at  the 
capital.  People  of  distinction  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  were  assembled,  many 
colored  men  naturally  in  attendance  on 
their  masters,  and  those  of  all  grades 
made  it  the  pivot  of  the  year. 

Election  day  — not  the  day  of  vote- 
casting,  hut  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Governor  — was  one  of  great  festivity. 
The  Governor,  being  met  outside  the 
town  by  the  militia,  was  escorted  to  the 
State-house,  where  he  stood  on  the  porch 
while  the  military  paraded  and  saluted. 
Later  the  gay  procession  attended  divine 
service,  the  “election  sermon"  being 
preached  by  some  eminent  divine.  Af- 
terward came  the  feasting  and  the  elec- 
tion ball. 

The  colored  people,  peculiarly  alive  to 
this  effect  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  not 
only  made  every  effort  to  be  present,  but 
the  imitative  instinct  stirred  them  to  elect 
a Governor  for  themselves.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  when  the  custom  began,  but  the 
following  notice  shows  that  more  than 
ten  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence it  was  well  established: 

n a utpoiid,  May  11,  1766. 

I,  Governor  Cuff  of  the  Niegro’s  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connecticut,  do  resign  my  Govcrn- 
mentship  to  John  Anderson  Xiegor  man  to 
Governor  Skene.  And  I hope  that  you  will 
obey  him  as  you  have  Done  me  for  this  ten 
years’  past  when  Colonel  Willis’  niegor  Payed 
I was  the  next.  But  being  weak  and  unlit 
for  that  office  do  Resine  the  said  Government- 
shipe  to  John  Anderson. 

I John  Anderson  having  the  Honour  to  he 
appointed  Governor  over  you  I will  do  my  ut- 
most endevere  to  serve  you  in  Every  Respect 
and  I hope  yon  will  obey  me  accordingly. 

John  Anderson 

Governor  over  the  niegors  in  Connecticut. 
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Witnesses  present : 

The  late  Governor  Cuff,  Hartford. 

Qnackow. 

Peter  Wadsworth. 

Titows. 

Pomp  Willis. 

.lohn  Jones. 

Fraday. 

The  colored  Governor  having*  no  legis- 
lative power,  and  no  public  records  hav- 
ing been  kept  of  the  meetings  and  elec- 
tions, it  is  diflicult  to  determine  how  long 
Hartford  held  sway  as  the  centre  of  the 
colored  government,  but  before  1800  the 
high  office  and  attendant  festivities  had 
drifted  to  the  old  town  of  Derby. 

Derby,  in  the  old  days  when  settle- 
ments were  few  in  number  and  far  in  dis- 
tance, took  a long  reach.  Twelve  miles 
of  the  Naugatuck  River,  that  had  not  then 
learned  to  sing  in  tune  with  the  hum  of 
factories,  lay  within  her  eastern  border, 
and  she  stretched  out  and  away  north- 
ward and  westward,  fanlike,  following 
the  Housatonic\s  windings  for  her  more 
distant  limit.  But  as  numbers  multiplied 
and  the  resources  of  the  land  were  de- 
veloped, section  after  section  broke  away 
from  the  original  holding,  like  icebergs 
from  the  border  of  an  arctic  glacier,  and 
put  out  to  sea  on  its  own  account.  Ox- 
ford and  Seymour,  with  their  various  de- 
pendencies, were  parts  of  Derby  in  those 
old  days,  and  families  reached  over  from 
hill  to  hill. 

The  first  Governor  from  Derby  was 
Quosh,  a native  African,  stolen  when  a 
boy  and  sold  to  the  slave-traders.  He 
was  a man  of  immense  size  and  hercu- 
lean strength.  His  first  purchaser  prob- 
ably" had  this  knowledge  of  the  slave- 
dealers — a boy  was  measured  from  ankle 
to  knee,  the  proportionate  length  indi- 
cating his  final  height.  Quosh  was  the 
slave  of  Mr.  Agar  Tomlinson  at  Derby 
Neck,  the  owner  of  a large  estate  and  a 
number  of  slaves.  These  latter  were 
quartered  in  a small  house  in  touch  with 
that  of  their  master,  and  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  Quosh.  When  he  was 
called  to  assume  the  high  office  of  Govern- 
or, his  dignity  and  self-importance  were 
so  sensibly'  affected  that  it  was  commonly7 
said  that  44  Uncle  Agar b [Mr.  Tomlinson] 
lived  with  the  Governor”!  Quosh  held 
the  office  many7  years,  and  was  a decid- 
ed power  over  his  following.  His  abil- 
ity7 and  faithfulness  to  his  master  are 
vouched  for  by7  the  will  of  the  latter,  pro- 


bated in  1800,  by  which  Quosh  and  his 
wife,  Rose  (formerly  the  slave  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Yale),  were  given  their  freedom,  their  lit- 
tle house,  the  use  of  a certain  tract  of 
land,  a barn  was  to  be  built,  he  was  to 
have  a yoke  of  oxen,  a good  cow,  and 
necessary  farming  implements.  Quosh 
then  took  the  name  of  Freeman,  but  as 
4‘  Governor  QuorIi  " is  best  remembered. 

Little  Roman  (his  viiVs  name  was  Ve- 
nus), who  was  so  short  that  his  sword 
dragged  on  the  ground,  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor  under  Quosh,  and  Eben  Tobias 
in  turn  held  the  higher  office.  His  son, 
Hon.  Eben  I).  Bassett,  was  well  educated, 
and  during  the  civil  war  exerted  himself 
successfully"  in  enlisting  colored  soldiers. 
Through  President  Grant’s  administra- 
tion of  eight  years  he  served  creditably 
as  our  minister  to  Haiti.  He  said  of 
himself,  44  My"  success  in  life  I owe  greatly 
to  that  American  sense  of  fairness  which 
was  tendered  me  in  old  Derby,  and  which 
exacts  that  every7  man,  whether  black  or 
white,  shall  have  a fair  chance  to  run  his 
race  in  life,  and  make  the  most  of  him- 
self.” 

Seymour,  originally  called  Chusetown, 
and  later  Humphreysville,  had  a noted 
Governor  in  Juba  Weston;  he,  having 
been  owned  by  the  family7  of  General 
Humphreys,  was  44 quality”  among  the 
colored  people.  Juba  served  a number 
of  years,  and  his  sons  Nelson  and  Wilson 
were  likewise  honored,  Wilson  Weston 
being  the  last,  Governor,  a few  years  be- 
fore our  late  civil  war. 

Fully-  a century-,  therefore,  the  custom 
existed,  the  pride  in  it  y-et  remaining  with 
tlio.se  who  were  old  enough  during  its 
sway7  to  remember  its  significance;  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  attendant  festivity7  has 
but  to  be  spoken  of  to  bring  over  the 
dark  faces  an  expression  that  tells  of  un- 
forgotten draughts  44  of  joyr’s  delicious 
springs.” 

The  formalities  of  the  election  have 
not  come  down  to  us,  save  in  one  instance, 
when  it  was  by  test  of  wind  and  muscle, 
the  successful  candidate  being  he  who 
first  climbed  a steep  and  almost  unscal- 
able sand  bank.  Eben  Tobias,  decked 
with  feathers  and  flying  ribbons,  won 
that  day-,  and  it  was  in  his  drilling  of  the 
escort  that  the  command  “Fire  and  fall 
off!”  was  literally  interpreted  by-  some  of 
the  men  throwing  themselves  from  their 
horses. 

The  white  customs  were  carefully  fol- 
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lowed.  The  people  assembled  at  Derby, 
Oxford,  Waterbury,  or  Humphreysville, 
as  was  ordered,  the  Governor  and  his 
escort  in  uniforms— anything  but  uni- 
form— that  were  hired  or  borrowed  or 
improvised  for  the  occasion,  according 
to  fancy  or  ability.  Mounted  on  such 
steeds  as  could  be  impressed  into  the  ser- 
vice— remnants  of  their  former  selves— 
they  mustered  outside  the  village,  and 
with  all  the  majesty  and  glitter  of  fea- 
thers and  streaming  ribbons  and  uni- 
forms, with  fife  and  drum,  made  their 
way  by  the  main  thoroughfares,  some- 
times stopping  to  fire  a salute  before  a 
squire's  house,  to  the  tavern  which  was  to 
be  the  centre  of  festivity.  Then  the  Gov- 
ernor, dismounting,  delivered  his  speech 
from  the  porch,  and  the  troops  ‘‘trained.'' 
Then  the  clans  gathered  with  more  and 
more  enthusiasm  for  the  election  ball. 
Families  went  entire,  a babe  in  arms 
being  no  drawback,  as  the  tavern-keeper 
set  apart  a room  and  provided  a care- 
taker for  them.  Sometimes  more  than  a 
dozen  little  woolly-heads  would  be  under 
surveillance,  while  the  light-hearted  mo- 
thers shuffled  and  tripped  to  the  sound  of 
the  fiddle.  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  as 
well  as  intervening  towns,  were  repre- 
sented. Supper  was  served  for  fifty  cents 
each,  and  they  danced  and  feasted  with  a 
delight  the  more  sedate  white  man  can 
hardly  appreciate,  spinning  out  the  night 
and  often  far  into  the  next  day.  To  their 
credit  it  must  be  recorded  that  although 
they  were  not  strict  prohibitionists,  their 
indulgence  was  limited.  The  influence 
of  the  Governors  was  for  moderation, 
which  was  generally  observed. 

A newspaper  notice  of  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  great 
day : 

ATTENTION,  FREEMEN: 

There  will  be  a general  election  of  the  col- 
ored gentlemen  of  Connecticut,  October  first, 
twelve  o’clock,  noon.  The  day  will  be  cele- 
brated in  the  evening  by  a dance  at  Warners 
tavern,  when  it  will  be  shown  that  there  is 
some  power  left  in  muscle,  catgut,  and  rosin. 

By  order  of  the  Governor, 

From  Headquarters. 

Quosh  Freeman’s  only  son,  Roswell, 
often  called  “Roswell  Quosh,"  was  also 
one  of  the  Governors.  He  was  very  tall, 
very  thin,  and  very  dark,  by  profession  a 
fox-hunter,  therefore  called  “the  farmers’ 
benefactor,”  and  the  board  on  which  he 
dressed  the  fox-skins  shows  a record  of 


331  foxes  killed.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
negro  is  not  as  far  removed  from  primi- 
tive life  as  the  white  man  that  he  seems 
to  have  more  comprehension  of  the  ani- 
mal creation.  He  has  by  instinct  what 
the  white  man  has  by  training — the  pow- 
er to  secure  whatever  game  he  seeks. 
And  he  can  give  to  the  effort  a peculiarly 
patient,  cautious,  cunning,  long-sustain- 
ed watchfulness,  intensely  animate  as  to 
his  senses,  and  as  entirely  inanimate  as  to 
his  physique,  that  seem  never  to  fail ; be 
it  fox  or  partridge,  “'possum  up  a gum- 
tree"  or  domesticated  Brahma,  the  right 
second  is  seized,  and  the  aim  is  unerring. 

As  a sportsman,  Roswell  was  always  a 
welcome  companion  to  the  gentry  of 
similar  tastes.  lie  was  a man  of  prin- 
ciple, living  quietly  and  soberly,  and,  it  is 
said,  was  never  in  a quarrel  with  any  one. 
He  and  his  wife  Nancy  may  well  be  con- 
sidered marked  figures  in  the  colored 
ranks.  No  one  had  a higher  standard  of 
right,  better  principles,  kinder  instincts  as 
friend  and  neighbor,  was  more  respected 
in  his  position,  or  more  worthy  the  good 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries.  Nancy, 
a devoted  church  woman,  is  still  before 
the  mind's  eye  of  many  as  she  and  her 
little  flock  of  children  rose  to  view  in  the 
gallery,  like  a row  of  blackbirds,  so  dark 
were  the  little  ones;  and  the  vision  shows 
her  also  in  her  shiny  black  silk  dress  and 
mantilla,  her  neat  bonnet  with  a black 
lace  veil  hanging  at  the  side,  as  she  made 
her  way  to  the  chancel -rail  on  com- 
munion Sundays,  the  only  one  of  her  col- 
or, and  the  last  of  the  congregation,  but 
with  unconscious  dignity  and  reverence. 
One  of  the  disabilities  keenly  felt  by  the 
old  who  live  at  a distance  is  being  debarred 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Tears  come 
to  her  eves  when  she  speaks  of  those  old 
days,  and  her  big  Bible  is  her  friend  in 
her  little  home,  as  she  has  what  she  calls 
her  “church  " every  morning. 

There  came  a time  to  the  good  house- 
wives when,  the  young  colored  people 
having  grown  up  to  freedom,  and  the  old- 
er ones  become  unable  for  many  duties, 
the  problem  of  domestic  service  asserted 
itself,  and  the  lack  of  the  quick  feet  and 
nimble  fingers  of  even  the  very  young 
slaves  was  felt.  Children  of  all  grades 
were  trained  to  be  helpful,  not  helpless, 
and  though  play  was  not  ignored,  occu- 
pation must  be  useful  in  the  main.  As 
one  busy  mother  expressed  it,  “every 
kit  must  catch  her  own  mouse."  So  the 
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custom  became  common  of  taking  colored 
children  for  a term  of  years,  thereby  se- 
curing a service  trained  according  to 
one's  own  mind.  The  agreement  made 
with  a child's  parents  might  vary  some- 
what with  circumstances,  but  the  un- 
written law  was,  if  a boy  remained  until 
lie  was  twenty-one  he  was  to  receive  one 
hundred  dollars;  if  a girl  remained  till 
she  was  eighteen,  she  was  to  have  a cow. 
The  children  were  also  to  have  their  cloth- 
ing, and  a certain — or  uncertain — amount 
of  “ schoolin’  "—the  three  R's,  or  at  least 
suflicient  to  enable  them  to  read  the 
Bible.  They  were  usually  from  eight 
to  ten  years  old  when  thus  bound  out; 
but  cases  are  known  of  children  being 
taken  as  young  as  three  or  four,  in  order 
to  set  their  feet  in  the  right  path  early. 
This  custom,  supplementing  the  slave  sys- 
tem, prevented  for  a couple  of  genera- 
tions the  retrogression  which  is  apt  to 
follow  when  the  race  is  left  to  its  own 
system  of  development. 

In  many  cases  relations  thus  estab- 
lished existed  through  life,  and  devoted 
service  was  rendered;  but  then,  as  now, 
the  marriage  of  a well-trained  servant 
necessitated  a readjustment  of  household 
lines. 

Nancy  Freeman  enjoys  telling  her  own 
tale.  Her  speech,  like  that  of  all  the 
negroes  who  have  belonged  to  the  North 
for  generations,  is  simply  that  of  the  un- 
educated white  person  in  the  same  sec- 
tion; but  it  is  not  possible  for  the  pen  to 
give  her  soft  voice  or  her  expressive  face 
and  gesture. 

“How  long  have  you  lived  in  this 
house,  Nancy?" 

“ Ever  since  I come  here  a bride,  sixty- 
seven  year  ago.” 

“Were  you  born  in  slavery?" 

With  dignity:  “No,  I never  was  a 
slave;  my  parents  were,  but  not  in  my 
memory.” 

“ Where  were  you  born?" 

“ Why.  up  in  Chusetown,  Humphreys- 
ville,  yer  know.  My  father's  name  was 
Daniel  Thompson,  and  my  mother's  name 
was  Tamar  Steele;  yer  know,  they  took 
the  names  of  the  people  that  owned  'em. 
When  I was  nine  years  old  I went  to 
live  with  Mr.  Truman  Coe,  up  in  Coe's 
Lane,  on  Derby  Hill,  yer  know,  an'  if  I 
staid  till  I was  eighteen  I was  to  have  a 
cow,  an’  if  I staid  till  I was  nineteen  I 
was  to  have  a cow  an'  a feather  bed.'' 

“ And  you  staid?” 


“ Yes;  but,  yer  see,  the  way  of  it  was, 
when  I was  sixteen  Roswell  come  an’ 
asked  if  I would  accept  of  his  company, 
an'  I accepted  of  it!  But  I staid  till  I 
was  eighteen,  an'  I got  my  cow,  an’  then 
I staid  another  year,  an’  I got  my  feather 
bed.  I don'  think  you’ll  find  many  girls 
now,  white  or  colored,  that  ’ll  wait  two 
year,  let  alone  three,  as  I did.” 

“ Were  you  married  at  Mr.  Coe's?” 

“To  be  sure!  I tol’  Miss  Mabel— 
that's  Mr.  Coe's  sister,  that  lived  there— 
that  she’d  better  git  that  dress  o'  mine 
she  was  a-makin'  finished  by  Monday — it 
was  May-day;  trainin'-day,  that  was — by 
two  o'clock,  for  I guessed  I should  need 
it,  an'  I thought  they'd  better  git  a couple 
o'  loaves  o'  cake  made,  for  there  might  be 
some  folks  a-comin',  an'  they'd  like  to 
have  some  to  give  'em.” 

“Didn't  they  expect  you  to  be  married 
then?” 

“Oh,  I guess  they  thought  somethin’ 
about  it,  but  when  they  see  Priest  Swift 
a coinin’,  then  I guess  they  begun  to 
think.” 

“Were  you  married  in  the  parlor?” 

“Of  course!  an’ my  folks  was  there, 
an’  Roswell’s,  an’  we  had  some  cake  and 
currant  wine.  I'd  helped  pick  the  cur- 
rants, an'  squeezed  ’em,  an’  I’d  stirred  the 
cake,  an'  I was  awful  proud  to  marry  the 
Gov'nor's  son." 

“ What  did  you  wear  ?” 

“ A white  muslin  dress  all  worked  over 
with  little  dots,  low  neck  an' short  sleeves, 
an’ white  silk  gloves,  an' white  stockin's, 
an'  low  blue  prunell’  shoes,  an'  a white 
silk  handkereher  roun'  my  neck.” 

As  her  guest  stepped  out  on  the  door- 
stone.  scattering  the  young  turkeys  gath- 
ered there  for  the  meal  Oliver  was  prepar- 
ing for  them  in  the  kitchen,  Nancy's  bent 
figure  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  putting 
one  hand  on  the  casing  to  steady  her- 
self, she  reached  out  the  other  to  the  new 
clapboards  on  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing. “See  what  my  Heavenly  Father 
has  given  me!”  patting  them  tenderly. 

“That  looks  very  nice,  Nancy.  But 
how  did  He  give  them  to  you?” 

“ My  turkeys!  Every  day  last  summer 
I prayed— O my  Heavenly  Father,  don’ 
let  anything  happen  to  my  turkeys— an' 
they  grew  bigger  an’  bigger,  an’  I sol' 
them,  an’  put  the  money  Acre,”  with  an- 
other succession  of  pats;  “an’  if  I have 
good  luck  with  these,  I'll  put  new  boards 
on  the  end  this  fall.” 
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I. 

• “ TIT  ELL,  I’ve  hired  the  yacht,”  said 

V ? Hugh  Shirley,  raising  his  some- 
what weary  eyes  from,  the  correspond- 
ence which  he  had  been  examining,  and 
glancing  across  the  breakfast  table  at  his 
* wife,  who  also  had  a large  number  of  let- 
ters, opened  and  unopened,  before  her. 
“Three  hundred  and  fifty  tons — one  of 
those  long  narrow  steam  things  which, 
I believe,  combine  a maximum  of  dis- 
comfort with  a minimum  of  safety  in  a 
seaway.  Still,  there's  no  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  sail  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  wind  is  all  round  the  compass  every 
twenty- four  hours.  Her  name  is  the 
Cyclamen , which  has  an  appropriate  sort 
of  sound.  How  we  shall  curse  the  day 
of  our  birth  bv  the  time  that  we  are  well 
out  into  the  Gulf  of  Lyons!" 

“Oh,  come,  we  aren't  such  bad  sailors 
as  all  that,”  returned  Lady  Kathleen, 
cheerfully.  “Besides,  if  it  does  you  good, 
Hugh — ” 

“Do  I look  as  if  it  would  do  me  good 
to  be  seasick  ? However,  I’ve  obeyed 
the  doctor,  and  let  myself  in  for  this 
grewsome  cruise  now;  so  it's  too  late  to 
murmur.  Now,  the  next  question  is,  how 
are  we  to  fill  up  our  spare  cabins?” 

The  smile  faded  from  the  face  of  the 
plump  little  lady  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table;  for  she  knew  very  well  what  her 
husband  was  going  to  say;  and,  sure 
enough,  he  said  it. 

“I  was  thinking,”  he  remarked,  in  his 
leisurely,  languid  way,  “of  the  Ilkleys.” 

“ So  I supposed,”  answered  Lady  Kath- 
leen, dryly. 

“An  y ol ) j ec  t i o n ? ' ' 

She  had  objections,  but  it  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  for  her  to  state  them. 
Still  in  love  with  her  husband,  after  eight 
or  nine  years  of  married  life,  and  well 
aware  that  her  husband  was  still  young 
and  handsome,  while  her  own  charms 
were  no  longer  what  they  had  once  been, 
she  not  un pardonably  felt  that  a more 
desirable  shipmate  than  the  beautiful  Lady 
Ilkley  might  have  been  secured.  How- 
ever, she  would  never  have  pardoned  her- 
self had  she  betrayed  the  jealousy  which 
it  had  become  the  daily  effort  of  her  life 
to  disguise;  so  she  only  asked,  “Do  you 
really  think  Lord  Ilkley  will  be  able  to 
stand  that  sort  of  existence?” 
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“Oh,  I don’t  suppose  he  will  like  it,” 
Mr.  Shirley  answered;  “but  how  can  he 
help  himself,  poor  chap?  His  wife  has 
been  ordered  off  to  the  South,  just  as  I 
have." 

“Oh,  I didn’t  know,”  said  Lady  Kath- 
leen. “I  shouldn't  have  thought  that 
she  had  anything  the  matter  with  her.” 

“She  and  her  doctor  seem  to  think  so, 
though,  and  I dare  say  Ilkley  would  pre- 
fer cruising  about  with  us,  taking  his 
chance  of  a day's  shooting  here  and  there, 
to  vegetating  at  Cannes  the  whole  winter 
amongst  a lot  of  dowagers.  He  isn't  the 
liveliest  of  companions,  I admit,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  depend- 
ent solely  upon  him  for  society.  We  shall 
have  room  for  three  others,  if  there’s  any- 
body you  care  to  ask." 

“Thanks;  I'll  think  about  it,”  an- 
swered Lady  Kathleen,  carelessly.  “Shall 
I write  to  Constance  Ilkley,  then?” 

“ You  needn't  trouble  to  do  that.  They 
came  up  to  London  a day  or  two  ago.  I 
believe,  and  I can  look  in  there  this  after- 
noon on  my  way  to  keep  my  appointment 
with  Sir  Samuel.  That  is,  unless  I shirk 
Sir  Samuel,  who,  I am  pretty  sure,  won't 
be  able  to  tell  me  anything  that  I couldn't 
tell  him.” 

“ Oh,  you  must  see  him,  Hugh  !"  Lady 
Kathleen  declared;  “these  great  London 
men  always  know  all  sorts  of  things 
which  country  practitioners  can't  dis- 
cover." 

She  sighed  as  she  spoke  —not  so  much 
over  the  ignorance  of  country  practition- 
ers, or  because  she  was  seriously  alarmed 
about  her  husband,  who  had  had  a bad  fall 
in  the  hunting-field. as  because  she  did  not 
like  that  incidental  admission  of  Hugh's 
that  he  had  been  informed  of  Lady  Ilk- 
ley’s  plans  and  movements.  Happiness, 
as  we  have  all  been  taught  from  our  in- 
fancy, is  not  to  be  obtained  by  wealth 
and  luxury,  nor  even  by  a gracious  per- 
mission to  do  just  exact  ly  what  you  please, 
and  Lady  Kathleen,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  impoverished  Irish  peer,  was 
perhaps  scarcely  as  grateful  to  Heaven 
as  she  ought  to  have  been  for  the  good 
things  vouchsafed  to  her.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  people  envied  her  her  riches,  her 
pleasant  position,  and  her  good  looking, 
indulgent  husband;  a few  pitied  her  for 
being  childless;  but  no  one,  assuredly, 
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would  have  admitted  that  she  had  any 
other  legitimate  cause  of  complaint.  For 
the  rest,  it  was  not  very  much  her  habit 
to  complain. 

In  this  respect  she  differed  considera- 
bly from  that  charming,  beautiful,  spoilt 
child  of  Fortune,  Lady  Ilkley,  who  was 
always  grumbling  about  something,  but 
who  did  her  grumbling  so  prettily  that 
it  was  quite  a pleasure  to  listen  to  her. 
Hugh  Shirley,  for  one,  enjoyed  nothing 
more  than  listening  to  the  half-serious, 
hal  f-humorous  murmurs  of  the  lady  whose 
fragile,  fair-complexioned,  high-bred  style 
of  beauty  had  recently  fascinated  him, 
and  he  treated  himself  to  that  enjoyment 
the  same  afternoon. 

“Won't  it  be  horridly  uncomfortable  ?” 
Lady  Ilkley  asked,  dubiously,  after  he 
had  made  his  proposition.  “Will  there 
be  a cabin  for  one's  maid? — and  will  one 
get  one's  bath  in  the  morning,  and  all 
that?  And  then  there's  the  danger  of 
quarrelling:  people  who  go  yachting  to- 
gether always  fight." 

“ It  takes  a very  ill-conditioned  person 
to  quarrel  with  me,"  Mr.  Shirley  remark- 
ed. serenely. 

“ Oh,  you  are  too  lazy  to  lose  your  tem- 
per, and  dear  Kathie  would  submit  to  any- 
thing rather  than  be  unpleasant;  but  how 
about  the  others?'’ 

“ Must  there  be  any  others?'’ 

“ Well,  there  must  be  one  other,  at  any 
rate;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  Ilkley  won't  stand  a week  of  it.  You 
will  have  to  put  him  ashore  somewhere 
with  a gun,  and  after  that  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  him.  It  is  chiefly  on  his  ac- 
count that  I feel  inclined  to  close  with 
your  offer.  He  would  be  so  utterly  mis- 
erable at  Cannes,  and  you  know  what 
Ilkley  is  when- he  is  miserable.  There’s 
no  living  in  the  same  house  with  him.” 

“ So  that  you  will  have  to  take  ship  on 
board  the  Cyclamen  out  of  pure  consider- 
ation for  your  neighbors.  How  unselfish 
you  are!" 

“I  flatter  myself  that  I am  not  a bit 
more  selfish  than  you,  anyhow.  Why 
are  you  so  anxious  that  I should  come 
with  you?" 

“Am  I to  return  a strictly  truthful 
answer  to  that  question?*’ 

“ I am  not  sure  that  you  could  if  you 
tried;  but  I dare  say  I can  answer  it  for 
you.  You  don't  want  to  be  more  bored 
than  you  can  help,  and  just  at  present 
you  don't  think  that  my  society  will  bore 


you.  The  question  is  whether  your  so- 
ciety— But  never  mind ; we  can  but  make 
the  experiment.  Only,  for  goodness’  sake, 
don't  count  upon  Ilkley.  There  can’t  be 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  the  effect 
of  a cruise  will  be  upon  him,  not  to  men- 
tion poor  Kathie.” 

Hugh  Shirley  laughed.  The  truth  was 
that  a yachting  expedition  with  his  wife 
would  not  have  amused  him  at  all,  and 
that  it  was  Lady  Ilklev's  privilege,  for  the 
time  being,  to  provide  him  with  as  much 
amusement  as  lie  required.  Many  other 
ladies  had  possessed  that  temporary  priv- 
ilege and  had  forfeited  it;  for  he  was  in 
a chronic  state  of  mild  flirtation — a pas- 
time which  appeared  to  him  to  be  perfect- 
ly innocent.  The  difficulty,  of  course, 
was  to  find  a suitable  partner  for  Kath- 
leen, whose  tastes  and  habits  bore  little 
resemblance  to  his  own;  but  as  he  pro- 
posed to  accord  her  full  liberty  of  choice 
in  the  matter,  she  would  doubtless  see  to 
that  for  herself. 

“Oh,  we'll  get  somebody,”  he  said, 
cheerfully. 

We  can  only  judge  of  life  as  we  find  it, 
and  this  fortunate  man’s  experience  had 
always  been  that  whenever  he  wanted  a 
thing  he  was  sure  to  get  it.  He  had  nev- 
er, that  he  could  remember,  had  a single 
stroke  of  bad  luck  before  that  awkward 
fall,  which  had  ricked  his  back  and  stopped 
his  limiting  and  converted  him  for  a time 
into  something  of  an  invalid.  It  was 
therefore  without  any  misgivings  that 
lie  presently  took  leave  of  her  ladyship 
and  had  himself  driven  to  the  house  of 
that  eminent  physician  Sir  Samuel  Har- 
ley, whose  opinion  upon  his  case  it  had 
been  deemed  advisable  that  he  should 
take.  Sir  Samuel,  he  felt  confident,  would 
have  nothing  very  disagreeable  to  say  to 
him. 

But  the  grave,  gray-headed  man,  who 
made  a careful  examination  of  his  patient 
and  put  a number  of  quick  questions,  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  treat  matters  as  light- 
ly as  had  been  anticipated. 

“Yes,  you  can't  do  better  than  yacht," 
he  said  at  length;  “you  must  lie  down 
as  much  as  possible,  and  beware  of  over- 
exertion.  I will  write  down  a few  fur- 
ther directions  for  you;  but—’’ 

He  paused,  and  Hugh  asked,  “Shall  1 
be  able  to  hunt  next  season,  do  you  think  ?" 

Sir  Samuel  shook  his  head.  “I  am 
afraid,’’  he  answered,  “you  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  do  without  limiting.'’ 
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“What? — for  the  rest  of  my  days,  do 
you  mean?”  ejaculated  Hugh,  aghast. 

Getting  no  reply,  and  surprising  an  odd, 
compassionate  look  in  the  grave  eyes  that 
met  his,  he  added,  “Perhaps  you  don’t 
think  that  that  implies  a very  prolonged 
period  of  inaction.” 

Sir  Samuel  lowered  his  eyes,  changed 
his  position  slightly,  shifted  a few  papers 
on  the  writing-table  before  him,  and  then, 
looking  up,  said:  “I  think  I had  better 
tell  you  frankly,  Mr.  Shirley,  that  you 
have  symptoms  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
not  to  be  accounted  for  entirely  by  your 
accident.  The  accident  may  have,  and 
no  doubt  has,  precipitated  the  disease;  I 
fear  that  it  has  not  caused  it.  As  you 
know,  I attended  your  poor  father,  and  I 
cannot  forget  that  certain  maladies  are 
apt  to  be  hereditary  and  constitutional.” 

“Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?”  said  Hugh,  quite 
quietly;  “I  wonder  I didn't  think  of  it 
before.  My  father  lived  for  a year  after 
he  was  taken  ill,  didn’t  he?” 

“Scarcely  so  much;  but  then  he  re- 
fused to  take  any  care  of  himself.  I have 
known  instances  in  which  patients  have 
come  to  me  in  a very  much  worse  state 
than  yours,  and  have  lived  for  many 
years  afterwards.  By  taking  reasonable 
precautions,  of  course.” 

So  that — for  the  remainder  of  the  inter- 
view does  not  need  to  be  recorded — was 
the  verdict  that  Hugh  Shirley  took  away 
with  him  from  the  house  which  he  had 
entered  with  a light  heart  twenty  min- 
utes before.  There  was  just  a chance 
that  by  nursing  himself,  or  having  him- 
self nursed,  very  carefully  he  might  pro- 
long a crippled  existence  for  a few  more 
years;  there  was  a much  stronger  chance 
that  he  would  be  dead  and  buried  within 
twelve  months;  that  he  would  ever  re- 
cover health  and  strength,  there  was  no 
chance  at  all.  As  he  walked  away  he 
said  to  himself,  “Well,  it  can’t  be  helped, 
and  there’s  no  use  in  talking  about  it 
before  the  time  comes.  I sha'n't  say  a 
word  to  Kathie.” 

And  when  he  reached  home,  his  answer 
to  his  wife’s  inquiries  was  merely:  “Oh, 
the  old  fellow  didn’t  say  much.  Told 
me  to  lie  down  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know,  and  quite  approved  of  the 
yachting  plan.  By-the-way,  the  Ilkleys 
will  come.  At  least,  she  will  ; there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  him.  So 
if  you  can  think  of  some  man  whose  con- 
versation wouldn’t  be  likely  to  pall  upon 


you  for  several  weeks  at  a stretch,  you 
might  as  well  drop  him  a line.” 

Lady  Kathleen,  unfortunately,  could 
think  of  only  one  man  in  the  world  who 
corresponded  to  the  above  description, 
and  that  man  had  just  proclaimed,  in 
terms  devoid  of  all  ambiguity,  that  lie 
was  no  candidate  for  the  situation.  She 
had  been  upon  the  point  of  saying  some- 
thing affectionate  to  him,  for  it  had  struck 
her,  as  he  entered  the  room,  that  he  looked 
very  pale  and  tired ; but  now  she  reflected 
that  he  had  probably  T>een  receiving  as 
many  affectionate  speeches  as  he  required 
from  another  and  a more  welcome  quar- 
ter. So  she  only  remarked : 

“ I dare  say  Miles  Lawrence  would 
come,  if  I asked  him.  He  was  here  this 
afternoon,  telling  me  all  about  his  love- 
troubles,  and  I really  think  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  would  be  to  fly  the  country 
for  a few  months.  In  affairs  of  that 
kind  les  ctbsens  ont  toujour  s raison .” 

“Let’s  take  him,  then,  by  all  means; 
lie's  a very  good  fellow  in  his  wav,”  said 
Hugh,  whose  definition  of  a good  fellow, 
if  he  could  have  been  driven  into  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  it,  would  probably 
have  been  a fellow  who  didn't  bother 
him.  “ What  arc  his  love-troubles?  Of 
a strictly  honorable  and  legitimate  nature, 

I trust.’’ 

“Oh  yes;  he  isn’t  the  sort  of  man  to 
make  love  to  other  people's  wives,"  an- 
swered Lady  Kathleen,  permitting  herself 
that  gentle  thrust  at  a questioner  whose 
own  record  was  not  equally  immaculate. 

“You  reassure  me  immensely,  and  I 
shall  now  feel  no  hesitation  in  leaving 
you  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
every  now  and  then.  So  it's  Lottie 
Powys,  I suppose  ?” 

“Yes,  it's  Lottie  Powys.  Rather  silly 
of  her,  I think;  for  Miles  has  enough  to 
marry  upon,  though  he  isn't  rich,  and  I 
believe  she  is  really  fond  of  him.  How- 
ever, I dare  say  they  may  be  brought  to- 
gether in  the  end,  with  a little  manage- 
ment. I shall  try  to  have  a talk  with 
her  before  I take  him  away.  That  is,  if 
he  will  consent  to  come.” 

“Oh,  lie  must  consent,”  said  Hugh, 
who  had  stretched  himself  out  upon  a 
sofa,  with  his  arms  behind  his  head,  and 
was  yawning;  “I  begin  to  see  that  he  is 
indispensable.  We'll  take  Lottie  too,  if 
you  like;  she’s  lively  and  pretty,  and  you 
might  secure  a young  man  to  flirt  with 
her,  and  occupy  Ilkley’s  vacant  berth.” 
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But  Lady  Kathleen  did  not  think  that 
that  would  be  a wise  or  prudent  measure 
to  adopt. 

“What  Lottie  needs,”  she  remarked, 
“is  to  be  severely  left  alone  and  made  to 
realize  that  if  Miles  Lawrence  is  indis- 
pensable, she  isn’t.  It  would  be  a good 
deal  more  to  the  purpose  to  invite  some 
other  girl  to  accompany  us.” 

“As  you  please,”  responded  her  hus- 
band, sleepily ; “only,  if  we  are  to  take  a 
young  woman  in  tow,  do  let  her  be  a 
pretty  one.  The  Vorld  is  full  of  puzzling 
arrangements,  but  the  hardest  of  all  to 
comprehend  is  the  existence  of  such  a 
vast  number  of  plain -headed  women.” 

“Well,  no  one  has  ever  accused  Con- 
stance Ukley  of  being  plain -headed,” 
Lady  Kathleen  observed,  with  a slight 
dryness  of  intonation.  “Perhaps,  after 
all,  one  beauty  is  enough  for  one  ship, 
and  I had  better  fill  up  th*  corners  with 
persons  of  mature  years.” 

II. 

Probably  few  of  the  English  and 
American  tourists  who  visit  the  site  of 
ancient  Carthage— and  these  are  now  by 
no  means  as  few  as  they  used  to  be  in 
quieter  and  happier  times — fail  to  wonder 
why  Dido,  with  the  whole  of  a beautiful 
and  mountainous  coast -line  to  choose 
from,  should  have  selected  a spot  so  de- 
void of  natural  picturesqueness  for  the 
founding  of  her  city  and  the  performance 
of  her  celebrated  bull-hideing  trick  upon 
a too  confiding  host.  Modern  Tunis,  as 
viewed  from  the  sea,  is,  to  tell  the  truth, 
a rather  ugly  place,  with  its  background 
of  low,  bare,  yellow  hills,  and  to  yachting 
people  who  have  come  from  the  ports  of 
Spain,  from  Algiers  and  Bougie  and  Phi- 
lippeville,  is  apt  to  present  itself  in  the 
light  of  a great  disappointment.  The 
four  yachting  people  on  board  the  Cyc- 
Icimen , which  brought  up  at  La  Goletta 
one  lovely  morning  some  six  weeks  sub- 
sequent to  the  incidents  narrated  in  the 
last  chapter,  were  unanimous  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  prospect  that  met 
their  eyes  when  they  came  on  deck  after 
breakfast.  And  this  was  the  more  re- 
markable because  unanimity  upon  any 
given  subject  had  not  hitherto  been  found 
to  prevail  amongst  them.  However,  they 
were  quite  of  one  mind  this  time,  and 
Lady  Ilklev,  for  her  part,  said  she  did  not 
mean  to  go  ashore  at  all. 

“ I can  smell  the  place  from  here,”  she 


declared,  wrinkling  up  her  pretty  little 
nose,  “and  I’ve  read  all  about  it  in  the 
guide-book.  I shall  stay  where  I am  and 
write  letters.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  come  ashore  with  me  in 
the  afternoon,”  returned  her  languid 
neighbor,  who  had  dropped  into  a deck 
chair  and  was  smoking  a cigarette. 
“ We’ll  send  the  others  on  to  do  the  sight- 
seeing which  their  souls  love,  and  then 
we’ll  go  to  the  bazars  quietly,  you  and  I, 
and  shop.  There  are  all  sorts  of  pretty 
things  to  be  picked  up  here,  I believe,  if 
one  takes  one’s  time;  and  time,  as  you 
know,  is  of  no  value  to  either  of  us.” 

The  suggestion  appeared  to  commend 
itself  favorably  to  Lady  Ilkley,  who  had 
already  got  together  a very  respectable 
collection  of  pretty  things,  and  who  knew 
that  Mr.  Shirley  was  always  delighted  to 
pay  for  anything  that  might  take  her 
fancy.  She  had  not  yet  grown  weary  of 
her  hospitable  entertainer,  though  at  times 
she  found  him  a littleodd  and  absent-mind- 
ed. But  some  allowance  had  to  be  made 
for  him,  because  he  was  evidently  not  at 
all  well.  Lady  Ilkley  could  see  that  plain- 
ly enough,  and  was  at  a loss  to  understand 
how  it  was  that  Kathie  did  not  seem  to 
notice  any  difference  in  him.  Kathie’s 
whole  time  and  attention  seemed  to  be  de- 
voted to  that  rather  uninteresting  young 
man  Mr.  Lawrence,  which,  to  be  sure, 
was  just  as  well,  perhaps  ; for  an  occasion- 
al change  of  partners  would  hardly  have 
been  a change  for  the  better.  The  party, 
after  all,  had  resolved  itself  into  the  four 
persons  above-mentioned.  Lord  Ilkley 
had  joyfully  accepted  the  leave  of  absence 
offered  to  him,  and  after  seeing  his  wife  on 
board  at  Marseilles,  had  departed  without 
loss  of  time  for  the  happy  hunting-grounds 
of  Leicestershire;  other  friends  who  had 
been  invited  to  join  the  yacht  had  cried 
off  at  the  last  moment,  and  upon  the 
whole  had  not  been  greatly  missed.  As 
Lady  Kathleen  said,  “ It’s  always  the  best 
plan  to  let  well  alone.” 

Whether  poor  Lady  Kathleen  really 
thought  it  well  that  Hugh  should  be 
metaphorically  (and  sometimes  literally) 
at  Constance  Ilkley’s  feet  all  day  long  is 
another  question ; but  she  endeavored,  not 
without  success,  to  look  as  if  she  thought 
so.  With  similar  cheerful  conscientious- 
ness, and  almost  with  an  equal  measure 
of  success,  did  she  endeavor  to  listen  sym- 
pathetically to  the  unending  confidences 
of  Mr.  Lawrence,  a rather  handsome  and 
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terribly  loquacious  young  egotist,  whom 
it  was  her  present  mission  to  console 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  There  were 
times,  it  is  true,  when  this  gentleman’s 
fine  appetite  and  anxious  solicitude  for 
his  own  comfort  made  her  doubt  whether 
he  stood  in  sucli  urgent  need  of  consola- 
tion, but  he  assured  her  that  lie  was  very 
unhappy  indeed,  so  much  so  that  only 
her  soothing  companionship  restrained 
him  from  cutting  short  an  objectless  ex- 
istence. Under  the  shade  of  orange 
groves  in  Valencia,  therefore,  in  quiet 
nooks  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  beneath  the 
palms  of  Algiers,  and  on  many  a calm 
moonlight  night  at  sea,  Lady  Kathleen 
had  submitted  to  his  lovelorn  repinings, 
pointing  out  with  patient  reiteration  how 
absurd  it  was  to  suppose  that  Lottie  Pow- 
ys could  resist  much  longer  an  adorer  so 
blameless  and  so  highly  gifted.  For  Mr. 
Lawrence  wrote  sonnets  and  ballades  and 
villanelles , and  what  was  worse,  he  read 
them  aloud. 

Now,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
Hugh  Shirley’s  wife  was  nothing  short  of 
an  angel  iu  human  form,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  she  had  a certain  sustain- 
ing, albeit  secondary,  motive  for  putting 
up  as  she  did  with  the  merciless  assaults 
of  a minor  poet.  Miles  Lawrence,  as  has 
been  said,  was  by  no  means  bad  looking. 
His  short  reddish  beard,  his  great  melan- 
choly brown  eyes,  and  the  grace  and  lan- 
guor of  his  movements  made  him  a suffi- 
ciently picturesque  personage,  and  Hugh 
had  more  than  once  been  seen  by  a watch- 
ful observer  to  cast  a slightly  impatient 
glance  in  his  direction.  It  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  Hugh  would  ever  con- 
descend or  take  the  trouble  to  be  really 
jealous;  but  if  he  could  be  made  to  feel  a 
little  bit  annoyed,  that  would  be  some- 
thing. It  would  at  least  enable  him  to 
enter  to  some  extent  into  the  feelings  of 
others.  Thus  Lady  Kathleen  set  forth, 
with  every  outward  show  of  alacrity,  to 
explore  the  sights  of  Tunis  under  the  es- 
cort of  her  constant  companion,  leaving 
the  lazier  couple  to  follow  at  their  lei- 
sure. 

Western  civilization  and  Western  vul- 
garity are  penetrating  rapidly  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth  ; soon  there  will  be 
no  more  delightful  haggling  and  chaffer- 
ing in  dark  corners  of  Oriental  bazars,  nor 
anything  worth  buying  there  that  cannot 
be  purchased  at  a considerably  less  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  in  Regent 


Street  or  Broadway.  But  under  the  long 
vaulted  arcades  of  Tunis  there  still  lingers 
some  fragrant  reminiscence  of  a gorgeous 
past,  and  treasures  may  still  be  secured 
there  occasionally  by  those  whose  eyes 
and  knowledge  are  equal  to  the  circum- 
stances. Hugh  Shirley  had  no  pretension 
to  be  numbered  amongst  these;  but  Lady 
Ilkley  knew  a good  deal,  and  she  enjoyed 
herself  that  afternoon.  Her  enjoyment, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  was  not  decreased 
by  the  fact  that,  although  she  had  spent 
all  her  pocket-money,  she  was  enabled, 
after  the  usual  process  of  bargaining,  to 
add  some  exquisite  embroideries,  some 
very  curious  articles  of  jewelry,  and  a 
complete  dessert  service  of  Dresden  china, 
manufactured  for  an  Eastern  potentate  in 
the  last  century,  to  the  store  of  her  pos- 
sessions. Her  formula  at  such  times  was 
always  the  same,  and  always  elicited  the 
same  consolatory  response. 

“I  must  do  without  it,”  she  would  sigh 
piteously;  “I  really  daren’t  write  to  Ilk- 
ley  for  more  money,  and  I only  brought 
a few  napoleons  in  my  pocket,  so  as  to 
guard  myself  against  temptation.  I sup- 
pose I shall  never  have  such  a chance  as 
this  again  either!  Oh,  take  the  things 
away ; I can’t  bear  to  look  at  them !” 

Then  Hugh  would  produce  a well-lined 
pocket-book,  and  Lady  Ilkley  would  ex- 
claim: “Oh,  thanks!  how  nice  of  you! 

I’ll  settle  with  you  afterwards.”  But  of 
course  she  never  did  settle. 

Hugh,  lounging  upon  a divan,  with  a 
cup  of  cafe  maure  upon  the  little  inlaid 
table  beside  him,  and  one  of  the  cigarettes 
offered  him  by  the  courteous  Arab  mer- 
chant between  his  lips  (there  is  no  coffee 
in  the  world  like  Moorish  coffee,  nor  can 
such  tobacco  as  is  sometimes  presented  to 
you  in  the  bazars  be  purchased  of  any 
dealer),  was  accustomed  to  think  that  he 
obtained  the  value  of  his  money.  He  de- 
lighted in  pretty  things,  and  Lady  Ilkley, 
when  her  eyes  sparkled  and  a faint  pink 
flush  of  excitement  showed  itsdlf  upon  her 
delicate  complexion,  was  a pretty  enough 
object  to  please  the  most  fastidious  taste. 
The  handsome,  swarthy  Moors,  too,  with 
their  voluminous  breeches,  and  the  happy 
combinations  of  color  that  make  up  their 
costume,  formed  a satisfactory  background. 
But  on  this  particular  afternoon  he  was, 
somehow  or  other,  too  depressed  in  spirits 
for  sesthetic  appreciation.  Perhaps  he 
was  feeling  weaker  and  more  ill  than  be 
liad  done  of  late;  perhaps  he  was  begin- 
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ning  to  weary  a little  of  liis  fair  friend. 
Anyhow,  he  was  conscious  of  being  quite 
alone  in  the  world,  and  realized  more 
clearly  than  usual  the  fact  (which  nobody 
else  seemed  to  suspect)  that  he  would  soon 
be  out  of  it.  While  he  remained  a lan- 
guid, silent  spectator  of  the  bargaining 
which  was  going  on  before  his  half  closed 
eyes,  his  thoughts  wandered  far  afield. 
He  imagined  llkley — lucky  fellow!  — 
galloping  under  gray  skies,  with  the  rush 
of  the  moist  wind  in  his  face  and  never  a 
care  to  vex  li is  mind;  he  remembered  cer- 
tain glorious  runs  in  which  he  himself 
had  been  well  to  the  front ; and  it  occurred 
to  him,  as  it  has  occurred  to  many  a man 
before  him,  that  there  is  something  almost 
fiendishly  malignant  and  purposeless  in 
the  decrees  of  Fate.  Why  should  he  die? 
He  was  not,  to  be  sure,  of  much  use  in  the 
world;  still,  nobody  would  be  the  better 
oil*  for  his  death,  while  some  few  might 
even  be  the  worse.  Then  he  thought  of 
Katliie,  who  would  be  a rather  forlorn 
little  widow,  he  suspected,  notwithstand- 
ing the  magnificent  sums  which  would  be 
paid  quarterly  to  her  bankers  on  her  be- 
half. Katliie  was  so  awfully  domestic, 
poor  dear  ! and  she  had  no  children  to 
lavish  domestic  affection  upon. 

“I  suppose  she'll  marry  again  after  a 
time;  much  the  best  thing  she  can  do," 
Hugh  reflected,  with  a slight  smile  and 
some  half  ashamed  consciousness  of  being 
unable  to  view  that  contingency  in  an 
entirely  philosophic  spirit. 

However  profound  a man's  philosophic 
convictions  may  be,  he  remains  a human 
being*,  and  when  he  is  ill  he  longs  for 
that  sort  of  sympathy  which  is  only  to  be 
obtained  from  wives  and  mothers.  Now 
Lady  Kathleen  had  not  been  sympathetic 
during  this  cruise.  She  had  been  cheer- 
ful and  obliging,  and  had  made  herself 
pleasant  to  Lady  llkley  and  everybody 
else;  but  she  was  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  there  was  not  much  the 
matter  with  her  husband,  and  her  inquir- 
ies after  his  health  had  been  few  and 
perfunctory.  That  was,  perhaps,  just  as 
well;  it  was  not  in  the  least  desirable 
that  she  should  realize  the  truth.  Never- 
theless, Hugh  was  getting  a little  tired  of 
an  estrangement  for  which  lie  had  only 
himself  to  blame,  and  he  thought  he 
would  like  to  make  friends  again,  al- 
though there  had  been  no  quarrel. 

This  was  what  prompted  him  to  pur- 
chase hastily,  while  Lady  llkley's  back 


was  turned,  a quantity  of  silk  which,  with 
other  stuffs,  had  been  thrown  down  for 
her  ladyship's  inspection.  The  Jews  of 
Tu  n is  sell  a peculiar  kind  of  shot  siik 
which  is  not  quite  like  anything  else  in 
the  world.  A great  authority  once  com- 
pared it  to  green  moonlight — which  may 
or  may  not  convey  some  idea  of  its  ap- 
pearance to  the  reader's  mind.  In  any 
case.  Lady  Kathleen  had  seen  a dress  of 
that  material  upon  the  hack  of  one  of  her 
friends  in  Algiers,  and  had  been  moved 
to  such  ecstatic  admiration  by  the  specta- 
cle that  her  desire  to  possess  a similar  gar- 
ment might  be  taken  for  granted.  Hugh, 
therefore,  secured  his  peace-offering  (pay- 
ing about  double  its  value,  because  he  was 
in  such  a hurry),  and  said  nothing  about 
it  to  Lady  llkley. 

That  lady  was  in  a truly  benign  humor 
when,  just  after  sunset,  she  seated  herself 
in  the  yacht’s  gig,  with  all  her  precious 
parcels  stowed  away  around  her.  ‘‘There 
are  worse  places  than  Tunis,  though  it 
does  smell  so  nasty,''  she  was  graciously 
pleased  to  declare,  “and  we  have  got 
through  the  afternoon  quite  nicely.  I 
hope  I haven't  tired  you  to  death.  You 
look  very  pale,  poor  thing!  Are  you  feel- 
ing awfully  done?'’ 

“Not  more  than  usual,  thanks,"  an- 
swered Hugh.  “ People  who  are  always 
feeling  awfully  done  ought  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head  and  put  out  of  the  way:  don’t 
you  think  so?" 

Lady  llkley  could  say  very  pretty  things 
when  she  liked,  and  just  now  she  was  re- 
ally sorry  for  her  patient  admirer,  besides 
being  properly  grateful  to  him.  So  she 
did  her  best  to  raise  his  flagging  spirits 
while  they  were  being  rowed  across,  the 
dancing  water  in  the  twilight,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  was  fairly  successful. 
But  assurances  that  he  was  all  right,  that 
he  would  be  as  well  as  ever  again  before 
the  spring,  and  that  there  was  one  person 
in  the  world  who  had  no  sort  of  wish  to 
see  him  knocked  on  the  head,  scarcely 
made  up  to  him  for  the  very  direct  and 
unforeseen  snub  which  he  received  short- 
ly afterwards. 

“ Oh,  thank  you,'’  Lady  Kathleen  said, 
when  he  had  knocked  for  admittance  info 
her  cabin  and  had  displayed  his  humble 
gift,  “but  I have  more  smart  gowns  than 
I know  what  to  do  with  already,  and  I 
doubt  whether  I could  wear  that  color. 
Hadn't  you  better  give  it  to  Constance ' 
She  can  do  with  any  number  of  gowns 
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and  stand  any  color.  I’ll  hand  it  over 
to  her  maid  presently.” 

Lady  Kathleen  understood  her  husband 
well  enough  to  detect  symptoms  of  morti- 
fication beneath  his  imperturbable  acqui- 
escence; but  she  made  a great  mistake  in 
imagining  that  she  had  furthered  her  own 
ingenuous  design  by  this  ungracious  be- 
havior. Hugh  was  not  in  the  least  jea- 
lous of  Miles  Lawrence,  nor  was  lie  at  all 
likely  to  renew  advances  which  had  not 
been  met  half-way.  Once  upon  a time 
Kathie  had  been  a shade  too  sentimental 
to  please  him;  now  it  seemed  she  had 
overcome  her  sentimentality.  Nothing 
could  be  more  simple  or  more  natural. 
After  all,  it  was  absurd  to  expect  her  to 
understand  his  meaning,  seeing  that  she 
was  not  in  possession  of  all  the  circum- 
stances; for  the  matter  of  that,  he  was 
not  quite  positive  that  he  understood  his 
own  meaning.  The  present  condition  of 
things  was  comfortable  enough ; there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  altering  it. 

This  was  what  he  said  to  himself  during 
dinner,  while  Mr.  Lawrence  was  obliging 
the  company  with  a dissertation  upon 
Moorish  architecture  and  Lady  Ilkley  was 
retailing  scraps  of  social  gossip  which  the 
mail  had  just  brought  to  her.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  not  altogether  comfortable. 
Of  courage  he  had  no  lack,  and  self-control 
was  a second  nature  to  him ; yet,  as  every 
man  who  has  ever  been  placed  on  outpost 
duty  knows,  there  is  something  peculiarly 
terrible  and  demoralizing  in  being  quite 
alone.  It  is  not  easy  to  die  alone;  per- 
haps it  is  even  more  difficult  to  live  alone  ; 
and  moments  come  to  all  of  us  when  it 
seems  essential  that  we  should  speak  of 
our  troubles  or  perplexities  to  some  fel- 
low-creature— no  matter  to  whom. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  course 
of  that  evening  Hugh  Shirley  made  a 
communication  to  Mr.  Lawrence  which 
startled  that  gentleman  beyond  measure. 
The  yacht  had  been  got  under  way  soon 
after  sundown,  and  they  were  steaming 
for  Sardinia  before  a strong,  warm  south- 
erly wind.  The  night  was  fine  as  yet; 
but  the  stars  were  obscured  by  a thin  veil 
of  haze;  the  skipper  said  he  believed  it 
was  going  to  blow,  and  the  sea  was  cer- 
tainly getting  up  very  hist.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  ladies  had  judged  it 
advisable  to  retire  to  their  berths,  leaving 
the  two  men  to  finish  their  cigars  on  deck. 

“How  these  craft  do  wallow  before  a 
wind!”  ejaculated  Lawrence,  vainly  en- 


deavoring to  moderate  the  gambols  of  the 
wicker  chair  on  which  he  was  seated. 
“How  much  more  of  this  would  be  re- 
quired to  capsize  us,  I wonder?” 

“ Not  very  much,  I dare  say,”  responded 
Hugh,  phlegmatically. 

“You  take  it  coolly,”  remarked  the 
other,  with  a touch  of  resentment,  “but  I 
don’t  suppose  you  want  to  be  drowned 
any  more  than  I do,  and,  in  sober  earnest, 

I doubt  whether  this  vessel  is  anything 
of  a sea-boat.” 

“Oh,  I expect  she  will  be  all  right,” 
answered  Hugh.  “There  are  people  on 
board  of  her  who  evidently  weren’t  born 
to  be  drowned — myself  amongst  the  num- 
ber. My  destiny  is  to  die  in  a much  more 
deliberate  and  less  pleasant  way  before 
this  time  next  year.  At  least,  so  old 
Harley  assures  me.” 

Having  said  that  much,  lie  proceeded 
to  disburden  himself  of  his  secret  in  de- 
tail. He  had  no  great  liking  for  Miles 
Lawrence,  whom  he  considered  to  be 
rather  a poor  creature,  and  with  whom  he 
was  scarcely  upon  terms  of  intimacy;  but 
when  one  is  forbidden  to  shoot  rubbish  in 
one  place,  it  must  needs  be  shot  in  an- 
other, and  Lawi’ence  was  as  shocked  and 
sympathetic  as  could  have  been  wished. 

“ Of  course,”  Hugh  said,  in  conclusion, 
“you  are  not  to  breathe  a word  of  this 
to  my  wife.  So  far  she  suspects  nothing, 
and  it’s  better  for  her  and  for  me  and  for 
everybody  else  to  make  believe  as  long 
as  possible.  The  worst  part  of  dying  by 
inches  is  the  knowledge  that  one  is  acting 
as  a perpetual  wet  blanket:  while  one  can 
still  pretend  to  be  getting  better,  one  feels 
under  no  obligation  to  apologize.” 

“But,  my  dear  fellow,”  protested  Law- 
rence, “ I can’t  help  thinking  that  you 
and  Sir  Samuel  Harley  may  be  quite  mis- 
taken. Why  don’t  you  consult  somebody 
else?” 

Hugh  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “All 
the  doctors  in  Europe.couldn’t  deceive  me 
now,”  he  answered.  “I  remember  very 
well  how  it  was  with  my  poor  old  father, 
and  this  is  just  the  same  story  over  again. 
I'm  getting  a little  bit  worse  every  day, 
and  the  odds  are  that  if  we  return  to 
England  by  sea,  I shall  have  to  be  carried 
ashore.  Well, he  didn’t -suffer  much,  which 
is  one  comfort;  and  all  my  affairs  are  in 
order,  which  is  another.  My  cousin,  of 
course,  succeeds  to  the  property,  but  my 
wife  will  get  all  I can  leave  her.  So  she 
will  be  a rich  woman.  I dare  say  there 
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are  thousands  of  poor  devils  in  the  world 
who  would  be  miserable  enough  if  they 
were  in  my  state— not  knowing  what  was 
to  become  of  their  widows  and  children." 

The  conversation  was  not  much  further 
prolonged.  Mr.  Lawrence  wanted  to  say 
many  kind  and  friendly  tilings;  but  he 
was  precluded  from  uttering  the  greater 
part  of  them  by  a cause  which  everybody 
will  admit  to  be  sufficient.  Suddenly  and 
without  rhyme  or  reason  (as  its  habit  is  in 
those  latitudes)  the  wind  chopped  round 
to  the  northwest  and  began  to  blow  half 
a gale,  the  immediate  result  being  a heavy 
confused  sea,  which  caused  the  Cyclamen 
to  execute  the  most  astonishing  capers, 
and  proved  too  much  for  the  internal 
stability  of  one  of  her  passengers.  Mr. 
Lawrence  retired  below  with  more  pre- 
cipitation than  dignity,  and  for  the  next 
few  hours  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a mat- 
ter of  comparatively  trifling  importance 
whether  Hugh  Shirley,  or  even  he  him- 
self, lived  or  died. 

Things,  however,  wore  a very  different 
aspect  early  on  the  following  morning, 
when  this  amiable  young  man  stole  up 
the  companion  to  find  himself  safe  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  Cagliari,  with  the 
sun  shining  once  more  upon  the  wet 
decks,  and  silvery  clouds  chasing  one  an- 
other across  the  purple  hills  inland.  He 
was  really  an  amiable  young  man  as 
young  men  go,  and  lie  was  very  sorry 
indeed  for  his  poor  friend;  still  there  is 
always  one  very  dear  friend  whose  affairs 
concern  most  of  us  far  more  closely  than 
those  of  any  other,  and  it  was  of  this 
ever-interesting  person  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
presently  sat  himself  down  under  the  lee 
of  the  deck-house  to  think.  He  had  been, 
and  still  was,  a good  deal  in  love  with 
Lottie  Powys;  but  then  Lottie  had  re- 
fused him — a thing  which  he  had  never 
expected  any  woman  to  do — and  he  no 
longer  felt  certain  that  he  ought  to  pay 
her  the  compliment  of  asking  her  again. 
Moreover,  he  had  very  little  money, while 
poor  Lottie  had  none  ; whereas  Lady 
Kathleen — Well,  there  is  no  denying, 
and  nobody  ever  did  deny,  that  Miles 
Lawrence  was  a little  inclined  to  be 
conceited,  and  no  doubt  Lady  Kathleen 
had  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  him 
throughout  this  voyage,  and  if  it  was 
really  the  case  that  poor  Shirley  was 
doomed  — Mr.  Lawrence  was  obliged  to 
shape  his  reflections  in  this  fragmentary 
style,  because  one  shrinks  from  putting 


things  quite  plainly  when  one  is  amiable 
and  not  too  cold-blooded;  but  it  is  a fact 
that  when  he  went  below  to  perform  his 
toilet,  a future  laden  with  golden  possi- 
bilities had  begun  to  dance  before  his 
mental  vision. 

They  all  landed  after  breakfast,  travel- 
ling by  train  up  to  Macomer  in  the  sun- 
ny, windy  weather,  and  thence  to  Sassari, 
where  they  spent  the  night,  and  were 
e x t re i n el  y u n comf or tabl  e. 

“ What,’'  asked  Lady  Ilkley,  plaintive- 
ly, “is  the  use  of  having  a decent  yacht, 
with  some  of  the  appliances  of  civiliza- 
tion about  one,  if  one  is  to  sleep  ashore  in 
filthy  inns?”  And  Hugh  heaved  a sym- 
pathetic sigh. 

But  Lady  Kathleen,  who  liked  new 
scenes,  who  did  not  mind  roughing  it 
occasionally,  and  who  wanted  to  see  a 
little  more  of  an  island  which  is  seldom 
visited  by  tourists  of  any  nationality, 
laughed  at  this  pair  of  sybarites. 

4*  You  bad  better  get  back  to  the  yacht, 
both  of  you,  as  fast  as  the  train  will  take 
you  — which  isn't  very  fast,"  she  said. 
4*  Perhaps  Mr.  Lawrence  won't  mind  stay- 
ing a few  hours  longer  and  poking  about 
the  environs  with  me." 

If  she  thought  that  Hugh  would  raise 
objections  to  this  plan,  she  was  disap- 
pointed, for  he  jumped  at  it  unhesitat- 
ingly; and  if  she  thought  that  there  was 
anything  worth  looking  at  in  the  envi- 
rons of  bare,  sun-baked  Sassari,  she  was 
more  disappointed  still.  The  traveller 
who  wishes  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  such  beauty  of  scenery  as  Sardinia 
has  to  show  must  penetrate  into  the  wild 
recesses  of  the  Gennargentu  Mountains, 
or  seek  out  one  of  the  fertile  ravines  of 
the  western  seaboard,  and  there  was  no 
time  for  such  explorations.  However, 
she  had  a drive  with  Miles  Lawrence  in 
a rickety  old  trap,  which  they  had  some 
difficulty  in  hiring;  and  although  this  ex- 
cursion did  not  help  her  to  any  great 
enlargement  of  her  geographical  know- 
ledge, it  enabled  her  to  form  a fresh  and 
pleasing  comprehension  of  her  compan- 
ion's character.  For  upon  this  occasion 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  (outwardly  and  appar- 
ently, at  least)  far  less  self-engrossed  than 
usual.  He  spouted  no  rhymes;  he  said 
nothing  about  his  disgust  with  existence; 
he  would  not  even  discuss  the  perversity 
of  Lottie  Powys. 

44  Oh,  don't  let  us  speak  of  her!'’  he 
exclaimed.  “ I am  sure  you  must  be  dead 
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sick  of  the  subject.  Let  us  talk  about 
you,  for  a change.” 

And  the  odd  thing  was  that  this  very 
commonplace  topic  evidently  interested 
him.  Lady  Kathleen,  whose  opihion  of 
her  own  power  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
others  was  of  the  most  modest  kind,  was 
surprised  to  find  how  closely  he  had  ob- 
served her,  and  she  could  not  but  be 
gratified  by  the  kindly  tact  displayed  in 
his  remarks.  If  he  had  hinted  that  her 
husband  was  neglecting  or  slighting  her, 
she  would  have  been  up  in  arms  at  once; 
but  he  was  not  so  clumsy  as  that.  He 
only  allowed  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  was 
full  of  admiration  for  her  constant,  un- 
selfish cheerfulness  when  she  must  have 
so  much  to  make  her  anxious  and  dispir- 
ited ; and  of  course  the  state  of  Hugh's 
health  furnished  a sufficient  justification 
for  such  words. 

“ I never  liked  you  before  as  well  as 
I have  done  to-day,”  she  told  him,  with 
ingenuous  candor,  when  at  length  they 
reached  Cagliari  once  more. 

To  which  he  replied,  laughing,  ‘‘I’m 
afraid  I can’t  return  the  compliment, 
Lady  Kathleen,  because  I liked  you  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  to  like  you  a 
long  time  ago.” 

Decidedly.  Miles  Lawrence  had  qualities 
which  were  not  discernible  at  a glance, 
and  so  far  from  Lottie  Powys  being  too 
good  for  him — which  was  the  conviction 
at  which  Miss  Lottie’s  friend  had  been 
reluctantly  arriving  through  several  weeks 
of  intense  boredom — it  was  almost  a ques- 
tion whether  he  was  not  too  good  for  her. 

III. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  May  that 
the  Cyclamen  rounded  Seraglio  Point 
and  dropped  her  anchor  within  sight  of 
the  domes  and  minarets  of  Stamboul. 
Since  quitting  Sardinia  she  had  been 
taken  into  many  fair  havens  of  the  South, 
from  Naples  to  the  Piraeus,  had  threaded 
her  way  through  the  Isles  of  Greece  with- 
out knocking  her  nose  against  any  of 
them,  had  weathered  a heavy  gale  off 
Cape  Matapan,  and  had,  upon  the  whole, 
proved  herself  a safe  if  somewhat  unne- 
cessarily lively  vessel.  But  now  her  ca- 
reer, so  far  as  her  present  inmates  were 
concerned,  was  at  an  end;  for  they  had 
already  exceeded  the  time  that  they  had 
originally  intended  to  spend  in  yachting, 
and  it  had  been  decided  that  they  should 
return  home  overland  from  Constanti- 
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nople,  where  they  were  to  part  company 
with  Lady  Ilkley,  she  having  accepted  an 
invitation  to  stay  for  a week  or  so  at  the 
Embassy  there. 

“This  is  really  most  desperately  mel- 
ancholy,” that  lady  remarked  (though 
she  did  not  look  as  if  the  sadness  of  the 
situation  weighed  very  heavily  upon  her 
spirits);  “but  we  shall  meet  again  in 
London  soon,  I hope,  and  we  have  had  a 
delightful  cruise.  It  has  done  Mr.  Shir- 
ley no  end  of  good,  too — don't  you  think 
so?” 

“Yes,  I think  it  has,”  answered  Lady 
Kathleen,  who  was  appealed  to;  “ and  we 
have  all  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely.” 

Hugh  said  nothing.  He  was  not,  in- 
deed, noticeably  worse  than  he  had  been 
at  starting;  but  he  harbored  no  illusion 
upon  the  subject  of  his  health,  nor  had 
he  enjoyed  the  latter  portion  of  this  de- 
vious trip  as  much  as  his  wife  professed 
to  have  done.  For  one  tiling,  Lady  Ilkley 
had  ceased  to  entertain  him.  It  was  very 
unfortunate,  and  he  regretted  it  extreme- 
ly, but  somehow  or  other  these  pretty 
women,  who  were  nothing  particular  ex- 
cept pretty,  always  did  cease  to  entertain 
him  after  a time.  Then,  again,  he  .was 
not  quite  satisfied  about  Katliie  and  that 
fellow  Lawrence.  Of  course  their  pla- 
tonic friendship  and  their  frequent  con- 
fabulations were  all  right,  and  Kathie 
was  as  innocent  as  a baby  of  ulterior  in- 
tentions; but  it  didn't  follow  that  Law- 
rence had  formed  no  plans  for  a future 
which  could  not  now  be  remote.  He 
was  rather  sorry  that  he  had  been  so  im- 
pulsive as  to  confide  in  Lawrence,  whose 
constant  and  sympathetic  inquiries  were 
perhaps  not  wholly  disinterested.  Upon 
closer  acquaintance  he  felt  sure  that  he 
did  not  like  the  man,  though  it  was  evi- 
dent enough  that  Kathie  did.  But  then 
who  does  like  his  probable  successor? 
Even  a father  is  apt  to  be  more  fond  of 
his  younger  sons  than  of  his  first-born: 
and  Hugh  Shirley,  notwithstanding  the 
slightly  cynical  bent  of  his  disposition, 
was  sometimes  conscious  of  a strong  in- 
clination to  throw  Mr.  Lawrence  over- 
board, neck  and  crop. 

Very  different  were  the  sentiments  of 
Lady  Kathleen,  who  had  become  sincere- 
ly attached  to  Miles  Lawrence,  and  who 
was  convinced  that  his  heart  was  in  the 
right  place,  in  spite  of  the  little  foibles 
which  had  irritated  her  during  the  earlier 

part  of  their  cruise.  Nevertheless,  she 
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was  at  that  moment  quite  as  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  her  friend  as  Hugh  could  be, 
for  the  post  had  brought  her  several  dis- 
quieting letters,  and  she  thought  it  her 
duty  to  draw  Mr.  Lawrence  aside  in  or- 
der to  impart  to  him  the  contents  of  one 
of  them. 

“ I want  you  to  go  straight  off  to  Lon- 
don without  drawing  breath,”  she  told 
him;  “I  have  heard  things  which  make 
me  feel  sure  that  you  ought  to  be  there.” 

“My  dear  Lady  Kathleen,”  remon- 
strated the  young  man,  with  a reproach- 
ful look,  “ what  have  I done  to  be  driven 
away  like  this?  And  what  possible  ne- 
cessity can  there  be  for  the  immediate 
presence  of  such  a useless  being  any- 
where? Would  you  have  me  leave  Con- 
stantinople without  so  much  as  a glance 
at  Saint  Sophia,  and  without  having  seen 
the  dancing  dervishes  or  the  howling 
dervishes  or  anything?” 

“You  would  dance  and  howl  with 
rage  yourself  if  I were  to  detain  you 
here— at  least  I am  afraid  you  would.  I 
am  afraid  Lottie  Powys  is  upon  the  brink 
of  doing  a very  foolish  thing.  She  writes 
about  General  Lennox — that  horrid  old 
man,  you  know,  who  succeeded  to  a large 
fortune  last  year — in  a way  that  terrifies 
me.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  kept  you 
abroad  too  long;  and  if  any  calamity 
were  to  come  of  this,  I should  never  for- 
give myself !” 

“ May  I see  the  letter?”  asked  Mr.  Law- 
rence, who  did  not  seem  to  be  much  agi- 
tated. 

“ No;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  show  it  to 
you.  Besides,  I don't  believe  she  means 
the  half  of  what  she  says.  But  it  is  clear 
that  she  is  not  engaged  to  him  yet,  al- 
though I hear  from  other  sources  that  the 
engagement  is  expected.  Now  do  you 
understand  why  you  must  lose  no  time 
in  going  home?” 

“ I cannot  say  that  I do,”  answered  Mr. 
Lawrence,  smiling  placidly.  “General 
Lennox  may  be  a horrid  old  man,  but  if 
Miss  Powys  doesn't  think  so,  my  return 
will  hardly  cause  her  to  change  her  mind, 
I should  imagine.” 

“Don't  talk  like  that!  I can  quite  un- 
derstand your  being  hurt  and  angry;  but 
there  is  her  side  of  the  question  too,  and 
it  is  very  evident  to  me  that  she  thinks 
you  have  deserted  her.  Indeed,  she  as 
good  as  says  so.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  by  this  time  very 
willing-that  Lotlie  Powys  should  hold 
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that  belief;  but  he  was  a cautious  young 
man,  and  he  knew  the  dangers  of  precipi- 
tation. So  he  merely  remarked,  “If  it 
were  true  that  I had  deserted  her,  should 
I be  to  blame?” 

“ Of  course  you  would  not,”  Lady 
Kathleen  answered;  “that  is  just  it  I I 
alone  should  be  to  blame,  and  it  is  for 
my  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  Lottie's  and 
yours,  that  I implore  you  to  pack  up  at 
once.  Really  you  are  bound  to  make  the 
attempt;  and  if  you  fail — but  I don't 
think  you  will  — you  will  at  least  feel 
that  you  have  behaved  like  an  honorable 
man.” 

This  speech  had  the  effect  of  making 
up  Miles  Lawrence’s  miud  for  him.  He 
would  certainly  fail,  because  he  wished 
and  intended  to  do  so,  and  he  rather  liked 
Lady  Kathleen’s  admission  that  she  would 
be  to  blame  for  his  possible  failure.  Such 
an  admission  might  be  construed  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

“I  will  obey  your  orders,”  he  said, 
submissively,  “though  I must  own  that 
I obey  with  some  reluctance.  Perhaps— 
as  you  yourself  have  put  it  in  that  way 
— I may  be  permitted  to  add  that  I only 
do  so  for  your  sake.” 

It  was  but  a party  of  three,  therefore, 
that  wras  conducted  that  afternoon  to  a 
wooden  house  in  Stamboul  to  listen  to 
the  monotonous  chant  of  the  howling  der- 
vishes and  to  witness  the  cures  wrought 
by  the  power  of  faith. 

“It  is  just  like  my  luck  that  I wasn't 
born  a son  of  Islam,”  Hugh  remarked,  as 
they  emerged  into  the  open  air.  “ Why 
can't  I lie  clown  on  the  pit  of  my  stomach, 
let  those  fellows  walk  over  my  back,  and 
then  rise  up  with  a perfect  conviction 
that  I am  all  right?” 

“Your  back  is  all  right  without  any 
need  for  dervishes,”  said  Lady  Kathleen, 
cheerfully.  “The  Cyclamen  has  accom- 
plished that — hasn't  she,  Constance?'’ 

“Oh,  I hope  so,'’ answered  Lady  Ilk- 
ley,  absently. 

She  wTas  about  to  step  into  the  carriage 
which  was  to  take  her  away  from  her 
friends  up  to  Pera,  and  in  a few  hours  she 
was  going  to  forget  all  about  them.  She 
had  had  a pleasant  time  of  it,  upon  the 
whole;  still  Mr.  Shirley  had  been  a good 
deal  less  amusing  and  attentive  of  late 
than  he  had  been  at  the  outset,  and  she 
wTas  not  altogether  sorry  to  bid  him 
good-by. 

“It  is  unfortunate,”  said  Hugh,  when 
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she  had  been  driven  away,  “that  Law- 
rence should  have  been  summoned  home 
in  such  a hurry.  Unfortunate  for  you,  I 
mean.” 

“And  it  is  unfortunate  for  you,”  an- 
swered Lady  Kathleen,  tranquilly,  “that 
we  are  deprived  of  Constance.  However, 
I dare  say  we  shall  not  quarrel  between 
this  and  London.  We  ought  to  be  back 
in  a week  or  ten  days,  travelling  by  easy 
stages,  I suppose.” 

“Yes;  and  our  spirits  will  be  buoyed 
up  by  the  thought  of  the  joys  that  await 
us  there.  I am  quite  looking  forward  to 
my  first  interview  with  Sir  Samuel.” 

IV. 

Pleasant  or  unpleasant,  that  interview 
with  the  inexorable  physician  had  to  be 
faced ; and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Hugh 
Shirley  put  off  facing  it  as  long  as  he 
could.  Moreover,  Hugh  found  a new 
and  strange  pleasure  in  that  dilatory 
northward  journey  with  his  wife,  in 
buying  presents  for  her  of  the  Viennese 
and  Parisian  shopkeepers,  and  in  seeing 
her  face  light  up  as  it  had  done  frequent- 
ly enough  in  years  gone  by.  However, 
she  was  less  anxious  to  linger  in  the 
French  capital  than  he  was.  She  want- 
ed to  get  home;  she  did  not  deny  that  she 
wished  particularly  to  see  Miles  Lawrence 
again;  and  so,  with  a smile  and  a shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  the  doomed  man  stepped 
quietly  forward  to  receive  sentence. 

“Well,  Mr.  Shirley,”  the  great  Sir 
Samuel  said,  after  the  usual  prolonged 
and  solemn  examination  of  his  patient, 
“ I think  we  may  almost  give  you  a clean 
bill  of  health  now.  You  will  have  to  be 
careful  for  some  little  time  to  come,  or 
we  may  have  a recurrence  of  the  former 
troubles;  but  I do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  real  cause  for  further  anxiety.” 

“Why,  my  good  man,”  exclaimed  the 
astounded  Hugh,  “you  gave  me  to  under- 
stand a few  months  ago  that  there  wasn’t 
the  slightest  hope!  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  were  completely  mistaken?” 

Now  that  is  what  no  doctor  ever  does 
admit,  or  has  admitted  since  the  world 
began.  Sir  Samuel  shook  his  head,  and 
smiled  in  a compassionate,  superior  fash- 
ion. 

“Oh  no,”  he  answered;  “I  made  use 
of  no  such  expression.  I warned  you 
that  there  were  hereditary  tendencies 
against  which  you  would  do  well  to  be 
upon  your  guard,  and  I am  glad  to  think 
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that  my  warning  has  borne  good  fruit. 
Happily  the  symptoms  which  alarmed  me 
have  now  disappeared.  You  are,  in  short, 
perfectly  sound,  Mr.  Shirley,  and  I should 
think  that  your  own  sensations  must  tell 
you  so.” 

Really,  when  he  came  to  think  of  it, 
they  did.  He  had  been  so  convinced  of 
approaching  death  that  he  had  persuaded 
himself  he  was  growing  weaker  every 
day;  but  now,  as  lie  walked  away,  he 
found  that  his  step  was  springy,  that  his 
eyes  were  clear,  and  that  he  had  not  an 
ache  or  a pain  in  auy  part  of  his  person. 

It  was  supremely  ridiculous,  of  course; 
yet  there  is  a certain  class  of  jokes 
against  one’s  self  which  may  be  taken 
very  good-humoredly.  Only  he  owed  an 
apology  to  Lawrence  — perhaps  also  to 
Kathie.  Well,  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  go  straight  home  and  tell  her  all 
about  it.  Even  if  she  was  a little  disap- 
pointed, she  would  hardly  acknowledge 
to  herself  that  she  was  so,  he  tl Lough t. 

Had  he  carried  out  his  intention  of 
making  straight  for  home,  a painful  scene 
might  probably  have  been  the  conse- 
quence; it  was  fortunate,  therefore,  that 
he  decided  to  go  round  by  the  club  and 
recover  his  equanimity,  which  had  been 
slightly  shaken.  For  while  he  was  seated 
there,  with  a newspaper  held  up  in  front 
of  him  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  trouble- 
some acquaintances,  Miles  Lawrence  was 
spending  a truly  wretched  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Primed  with  the  intelligence  that 
Lottie  Powys  was  going  to  marry  old 
General  Lennox  and  that  he  didn't  care, 
that  misguided  young  man  had  rushed 
off  to  cast  himself  unreservedly  at  the 
feet  of  Lady  Kathleen;  and  being  in  an 
impulsive  mood,  what  must  he  needs  do 
but  interrupt  her  condolences  by  a frank 
avowal  that  his  affections  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  one  whose  shoes  Lottie  Powys 
was  not  worthy  to  black!  Then  for  the 
space  of  three  minutes  at  least  his  ears 
were  made  to  tingle  almost  as  much  as  if 
he  had  had  them  boxed. 

“But,  dear  Lady  Kathleen,”  he  pro- 
tested, “I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  think — 

I am  not,  really ! I know  I ought  not  to 
have  spoken  yet;  I ought  to  have  waited; 
but — ” 

“What  difference  could  your  waiting 
have  made?”  broke  in  Lady  Kathleen, 
scornfully.  “ If  you  meant  to  insult  me, 
to-day  would  do  as  well  as  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  or  next  year,  I suppose.” 
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“No,  it  would  not,”  answered  Law- 
rence, meekly,  though  a trifle  sullenly 
(for  some  very  rude  and  unkind  things 
had  been  said  to  him  before  this).  “ Next 
year  you  will  almost  certainly  be  free, 
and  it  can  be  no  insult  for  me  then  to 
tell  you  that  I love  you.  That  does 
make  a difference.” 

“Free?  I don't  understand  what  you 
mean  !”  ejaculated  Lady  Kathleen,  as  a 
horrible  vision  of  Hugh  eloping  with 
Constance  Ilkley  flashed  suddenly  across 
her  mind. 

“I  mean  that  your  husband  is  dying. 
Surely  you  must  know  that  he  is!  Ev- 
erybody else  knows  it;  he  himself  has 
been  perfectly  aware  of  it  for  months 
past.” 

“You  are  telling  lies!"  gasped  out  Lady 
Kathleen,  who  had  turned  white. 

“ I am  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  lies,” 
returned  Lawrence,  with  a somewhat  lu- 
dicrous effort  at  dignity,  “nor  am  I in 
the  habit  of  betraying  confidences.  As 
Shirley  begged  me  not  to  mention  to  you 
that  Sir  Samuel  Harley  had  pronounced 
his  death-warrant  before  lie  sailed,  I have 
scrupulously  held  my  tongue  up  to  the 
present  moment.  But  since  you  do  not 
seem  to  have  guessed  the  truth,  and  since 
it  cannot  be  concealed  from  you  much 
longer,  I feel  that  I am  justified,  in  self- 
defence — ” 

He  was  not  allowed  to  complete  his 
sentence.  Lady  Kathleen  had  rung  the 
bell  and  was  pointing  to  the  door.  She 
was  quite  composed  now,  though  she  had 
been  angry  enough — and  even  vitupera- 
tive— a few  minutes  before. 

“Will  you  go  away,  please?”  she  said. 
“I  shall  never  speak  to  you  again  if  I 
can  help  it,  and  I sincerely  trust  that  I 
may  never  see  your  repulsive  face  again.” 

So  the  discomfited  Lawrence  took  his 
repulsive  face  out  into  the  street,  while 
Lady  Kathleen,  sinking  into  a chair,  cov- 
ered hers  with  her  hands. 

It  was  thus  that  Hugh  found  her  when 
he  came  in,  looking  a little  sheepish,  to 
make  his  confession,  and  li is  lips  were  ef- 
fectually closed  by  t he  sight  of  the  hag- 
gard cheeks  and  dazed  eyes  which  she 
displayed  as  she  started  up. 

“ Oh,  Hugh,”  she  exclaimed.  “I  have 
heard!  Miles  Lawrence  has  been  here, 
and  has  told  me  everything!  How  could 
you  be  so  cruel  to  me?” 

“ Lawrence  is  an  ass,"  said  Hugh. 

“lle.i^  much  worse  than  that!”  cried 
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Lady  Kathleen,  with  a retrospective  shud- 
der. 

“Is  he?  Well,  I can’t  throw  stones  at 
him,  for  I am  another  ass,  and  old  Har- 
ley is  a third.  I am  ashamed  to  tell  you 
that  I have  just  been  to  consult  that  emi- 
nent authority,  and  that  he  assures  me  I 
am  as  sound  as  a bell.” 

Lady  Kathleen  knew  very  well  that 
Hugh  hated  nothing  so  much  as  demon- 
strative aff  ection,  and  for  a long  time  past 
she  had  been  doing  her  utmost  to  avoid 
annoying  him  by  affectionate  demonstra- 
tions; but  this  was  more  than  she  could 
stand.  She  hurled  herself  into  his  arms, 
embraced  him,  wept  over  him,  and  per- 
mitted herself  to  utter  incoherent  words 
which  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  swallow 
down.  However,  one  comfort  was  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  mind.  It  was  not  for 
some  time  that  she  was  able  to  relate  to 
him  the  history  of  Miles  Lawrence’s  un- 
heard-of infamy,  which — somewhat  to  her 
vexation — he  refused  to  treat  in  a tragic 
spirit. 

“ I think  we  must  forgive  him,  Kathie,” 
he  said;  “he  really  has  done  us  a service 
without  intending  it,  and  for  my  part,  I 
feel  that  I have  deceived  the  poor  beggar 
shamefully.  Besides,  you  must  admit  that 
you  gave  liirn  a lot  of  encouragement.” 

“ I did  no  such  thing!”  exclaimed  Lady 
Kathleen,  indignantly.  “Did  I ever  for 
one  single  moment  behave  with  him  as 
you  did  with  Constance  Ilkley?” 

“That  is  quite  another  pair  of  shoes; 
it’s  constitutional  with  me,  and  it  don't 
mean  anything.  However,  I am  not  go- 
ing to  be  naughty  any  more,  aud  I will 
overlook  your  conduct  for  this  once,  upon 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
peated.” 

44  How  could  I tell  that  the  man  would 
be  such  a gaby?”  Lady  Kathleen  asked. 
44 1 only  wanted  to  make  you  a little  jea- 
lous. At  least,  I hoped  I might.” 

44  And  the  odd  tiling  is,  my  dear,  that 
you  were  within  an  ace  of  effecting  your 
fell  purpose.  By- the- way,  would  you  do 
me  a little  favor,  just  to  show  that  there 
is  no  ill  feeling?” 

“I  will  do  anything  in  the  world  for 
you,  Hugh.  You  know  it!” 

“Then  get  your  dressmaker  to  con- 
struct a garment  out  of  that  silk  I bought 
for  you  at  Tunis.  I forgot  to  mention 
that  I rescued  it  from  Lady  Ilkley’s  maid. 
You  see,  the  fact  was  that  I didn't  partic- 
ularly want  her  ladyship  to  wear  it.” 
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IT  is  now  some  thirty  years  since  the 
scientific  world  was  startled  by  the 
publication  of  that  wonderful  volume, 
The  Fertilization  of  Orchids , by  Charles 
Darwin;  for  though  slightly  anticipated 
by  his  previous  work.  Origin  of  Species, 
this  volume  was  the  first  important  pre- 
sentation of  the  theory  of  cross- fertiliza- 
tion in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  the 
one  that  is  primarily  associated  with  the 
subject  in  the  popular  mind.  The  inter- 
pretation and  elucidation  of  the  mysteries 
which  had  so  long  lain  hidden  within  those 
strange  flowers,  whose  eccentric  forms  had 
always  excited  the  curiosity  and  awe  alike 
of  the  botanical  fraternity  and  the  casu- 
al observer,  came  almost 
like  a divine  revelation  to 
every  thoughtful  reader 
of  his  remarkable  pages. 

Blossoms  heretofore  con- 
sidered as  mere  caprices 
and  grotesques  were  now 
shown  to  be  eloquent  of 
deep  divine  intention, 
their  curious  shapes  a 
demonstrated  expression 
of  welcome  and  hospital- 
ity to  certain  insect  counterparts  upon 
whom  their  very  perpetuation  depended. 

Thus  primarily  identified  with  the  or- 
chid, it  was  perhaps  natural  and  excusable 
that  popular  prejudice  should  have  asso- 
ciated the  subject  of  cross- fertilization 
with  the  orchid  alone;  for  it  is  even  to- 
day apparently  a surprise  to  the  average 
mind  that  almost  any  casual  wild  flower 


will  reveal  a floral  mechanism  often  quite 
as  astonishing  as  those  of  the  orchids 
described  in  Darwin’s  volume.  Let  us 
glance,  for  instance,  at  the  row  of  stamens 
below,  selected  at  random  from  different 
flowers,  with  one  exception  wild  flowers. 
Almost  everybody  knows  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  stamen  is  the  secretion  of  pol- 
len. This  function,  however,  has  really 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  external  form 
of  the  stamen.  Why,  then,  this  remark- 
able divergence?  Here  is  an  anther  with 
its  two  cells  connected  lengthwise,  and 
opening  at  the  sides,  perhaps  balanced  at 
the  centre  upon  the  top  of  its  stalk  or  fila- 
ment, or  laterally  attached  and  continu- 
ous with  it;  here  is  another  opening  bv 
pores  at  the  tip,  and  armed  with  two  or 
four  long  horns;  here  is  one  with  a fea- 
thery tail.  In  another  the  twin  cells  are 
globular  and  closely  associated,  while  in 
its  neighbor  they  are  widely  divergent. 
Another  is  club-shaped,  and  opens  on 
either  side  by  one  or  more  upraised  lids; 
and  here  is  an  example  with  its  two  very 
unequal  cells  separated  hy  a long  curved 
arm  or  connective,  which  is  hinged  at  t he 
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FIG.  1— A ROW'  OF  STAMENS. 

tip  of  its  filament  ; and  t lie  procession 
might  be  continued  across  two  pages  with 
equal  variation. 

As  far  back  as  botanical  history  avails 
us  these  forms  have  been  the  same,  each 
true  to  its  particular  species  of  flower, 
each  with  an  underlying  purpose  which 
has  a distinct  and  often  simple  reference 
to  its  form;  and  yet,  incredible  as  it  now 
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seems  to  us,  the  botanist  of  the  past  has 
been  content  with  the  simple  technical 
description  of  the  feature,  without  the 
slightest  conception  of  its  meaning,  dis- 
missing it,  tier  haps,  with  passing  com- 
ment upon  its  44  eccentricity  " or  4‘  curious 
shape."  Indeed,  prior  to  Darwin's  time 
it  might  be  said  that  the  flower  was  as  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness.  In  1735,  it  is  true, 
faint  premonitions  of  its  present  message 
began  to  be  heard  through  their  first 
though  faltering  interpreter,  Christian 
Conrad  Sprengel,  a German  botanist  and 
school-master,  who  upon  one  occasion, 
while  looking  into  the  chalice  of  the  wild 
geranium,  received  an  inspiration  which 
led  him  to  consecrate  his  life  thenceforth 
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to  the  solution  of  the  floral  hieroglyphics. 
Sprengel,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  first  to 
exalt  the  flower  from  the  mere  status  of  a 
botanical  specimen. 

This  philosophic  observer  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  age,  and  to  his  long  and 
arduous  researches — a basis  built  upon 
successively  by  Andrew  Knight,  Kohl- 
reuter.  Herbert,  Darwin,  Lubbock,  Muller, 
and  others — we  owe  our  present  divina- 
tion of  the  flowers. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  this  present 
contrast,  it  is  well  to  briefly  trace  the  prog- 
ress, step  by  step,  from  the  consideration 
of  the  mere  anatomical  and  physiological 
specimen  of  the  earlier  botanists  to  the 
conscious  blossom  of  today,  with  its  em- 
bodied hopes,  aspirations,  and  welcome 
companionships. 

Most  of  my  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  general  construction  of  a flower,  but 
in  order  to  insure  such  comprehension  it 
is  well,  perhaps,  to  freshen  our  memory  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  diagram  of 
an  abstract  flower,  the  various  parts  being 
indexed. 

The  caly  x usually  encloses  the  hud.  and 


may  he  tubular,  or  composed  of  separate 
lea  ves  or  sepals,  as  in  a rose.  The  corolla, 
or  colored  portion,  may  consist  of  several 
petals,  as  in  the  rose,  or  of  a single  one.  as 
in  the  morning-glory.  At  the  centre  is 
the  pistil,  one  or  more,  which  forms  the 
ultimate  fruit.  The  pistil  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  ovary,  style,  and  stigma.  Sur- 
rounding the  pistil  are  the  stamens,  few 
or  many,  the  anther  at  the  extremity  con- 
taining the  powdery  pollen. 

Although  these  physiological  features 
have  been  familiar  to  observers  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  the  several  functions  in- 
volved were  scarcely  dreamt  of  until 
within  a comparatively  recent  period . 

In  the  writings  of  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  we  find  suggestive  references  to 
sexes  in  flowers,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
existence  of  sex  was  generally  recognized. 

In  1082  Nehemias  Grew  announced  to 
the  scientific  world  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  pollen  of  a flower  to  reach  t lie 
stigma  or  summit  of  the  pistil  in  order  to 
insure  the  fruit.  I have  indicated  his 
claim  pictorial ly  at  A,  in  the  series  of  his- 
torical progression.  So  radical  was  this 
“ theory  ” considered  that  it  precipitated 
a lively  discussion  among  the  wiseheads. 
which  was  prolonged  for  fifty  years,  and 
only  finally  settled  by  Linnaeus,  who  re- 
affirmed the  facts  declared  by  Grew,  and 
verified  them  by  such  absolute  proof  that 
no  further  doubts  could  be  entertained. 
The  inference  of  these  early  authorities 
regarding  this  process  of  pollination  is 
perfectly  clear  from  their  statements. 
The  stamens  in  most  flowers  were  seen 
to  surround  the  pistil,  “and  of  course 
the  presumption  was  that  they  natural- 
ly shed  the  pollen  upon  the  stigma,"  as 
illustrated  at  B in  my  series.  The  con- 
struction of  most  flowers  certainly  seemed 
designed  to  fulfil  this  end.  But  there 
were  other  considerations  which  had  been 
ignored,  and  the  existence  of  color,  fra- 
grance, honey,  and  insect  association  still 
continued  to  challenge  the  wisdom  of  the 
more  philosophic  seekers.  How  remark- 
able were  some  of  those  early  speculations 
m regard  to  44  honey,”  or,  more  properly, 
nectar!  Patrick  Blair,  for  instance,  claim- 
ed that  ‘4  lionev  absorbed  the  pollen," 
and  thus  fertilized  the  ovary.  Pontidera 
thought  that  its  office  was  to  keep  the 
ovary  in  a moist  condition.  Another  bot- 
anist argued  that  it  was  4*  useless  material 
thrown  off  in  process  of  growth.'1  Krunitz 
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strange  inconsistencies,  which,  while  be- 
ing scarcely  admitted  by  himself,  or  in- 
geniously explained,  were  nevertheless 
fatal  to  the  full  recognition  of  his  won- 
derful researches.  For  seventy  years  his 
hook  lay  almost  unnoticed. 

,k  Let  us  not  underrate  the  value  of  a 
fact;  it  will  one  day  flower  in  a truth.” 
The  defects  in  Sprengel’s  work  were,  after 
all,  not  actual  defects.  The  error  lay 
simply  in  his  interpretation  of  his  care- 
fully noted  facts.  As  Hermann  Muller  has 
said,  “Sprengel's  in  vestigations  afford  an 
example  of  how  even  work  that  is  rich  in 
acute  observation  and  happy  interpreta- 
tion may  remain  inoperative  if  the  idea  at 
its  foundation  is  defective.”  What,  then, 
was  the  flaw  in  Spren gel's  work?  Sim- 
ply that  he  had  seen  hut  half  the  “secret” 
which  he  claimed  to  have  “discovered.” 
Starting  to  prove  that  insects  fertilize  the 
flowers,  his  carefully  observed  facts  only 
served  to  demonstrate  in  many  cases  the 
reverse  —that  inserts  could  not  fertilize 
flowers  in  the  manner  he  had  declared. 
He  was  met  at  every  hand,  for  instance, 
by  floral  problems  such  as  are  shown  at 
E and  F,  where  the  pollen  and  the  stig- 
ma in  the  same  flower  matured  at  differ- 
ent periods;  and  even  though  he  recog- 
nized and  admitted  that  the  pollen  must 
in  many  cases  be  transferred  from  one 
flower  to  another,  he  failed  to  divine 
that  such  was  actually  the  common  vi- 
tal plan  involved.  It  may  readily  be 
imagined  that  his  great  work  precipita- 
ted an  intense  and  prolonged  contro- 
versy, and  incited  emulous  investigation 
by  the  botanists  of  his  time.  Though 
a few  of  the  more  advanced  of  his  fol- 
lowers, among  them  Andrew  Knight 
(1.71M)),  Kohlreuter  (1811),  Herbert  (1887), 
Gartner  (1844),  clearly  recognized  the 
principle  and  foreshadowed  the  later 
theory  of  cross-fertilization,  it  was  not 
until  the  inspired  insight  of  Darwin,  as 
voiced  in  bis  Origin  of  Species , contem- 
plated these  st\iiige  facts  and  inconsis- 
tencies of  Sprengel  that  their  full  signifi- 
cance and  actual  value  were  discovered 
and  demonstrated,  and  his  remarkable 
book,  forgotten  for  seventy  years,  at  last 
appreciated  for  its  true  worth.  Alas  for 
the  irony  of  fate!  Under  Darwin's  inter- 
pretation the  very  “ defects  ” which  had 
rendered  Sprengel's  work  a failure  now 
became  the  absolute  witness  of  a deeper 
truth  which  Sprengel  bad  failed  to  dis- 
cern. One  more  short  stop  and  he  had 


reached  the  goal.  But  this  last  step  was 
reserved  for  the  later  seer.  He  took 
the  fatal  double  problem  of  Sprengel— as 
shown  at  E and  F,  to  express  the  con- 
summation pictorially — and  by  thesimple 
drawing  of  a line,  as  it  were,  as  indica- 
ted between  G and  H,  instantly  reconciled 
all  the  previous  perplexities  and  incon- 
sistencies, thus  demonstrating  the  funda- 
mental plan  involved  in  floral  construc- 
tion to  be  not  merely  “ insect  fertilization,” 
the  fatal  postulate  assumed  by  Sprengel, 
but  cross-fertilization — a fact  which,  sin- 
gularly enough,  the  latter’s  own  pages 
proved  without  his  suspicion. 

Thus  we  see  the  four  successive  steps 
in  progressive  knowledge,  from  Grew  in 
1082,  Lin  mens,  1785,  Sprengel,  1787,  to  Dar- 
win, 1857-1858,  and  realize  with  astonish- 
ment that  it  lias  taken  over  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years  for  humanity  to 
learn  this  apparently  simple  lesson,  w hich 
for  untold  centuries  has  been  noised 
abroad  on  the  murmuring  wings  of  every 
bee  in  the  meadow,  and  demonstrated  in 
almost  every  flower. 

This  infinite  field  now  open  before  him, 
Darwin  began  his  investigations,  and  the 
whole  w orld  know  s liis  triumphs.  He  lias 
been  followed  by  a host  of  disciples,  to 
whom  his  books  have  come  as  an  inspir- 
ing and  ennobling  impulse.  Hildebrand, 
Delpino,  Axell,  Lubbock,  and,  latest  ami 
perhaps  most  conspicuous,  Hermann  Miil- 
ler,  to  whom  the  American  reader  is  espe- 
cially referred.  The  Fertilization  of 
Flowers,  by  this  most  scholarly  and  inde- 
fatigable chronicler,  presents  the  most 
complete  compendium  and  bibliography 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject  that  have 
yet  appeared.  Even  to  the  unscientific 
reader  it  wrill  prove  full  of  revelations  of 
this  awe-inspiring  iuterassociation  and 
interdependence  of  the  flower  and  the  in- 
sect. 

Many  years  ago  the  grangers  of  Austra- 
lia determined  to  introduce  our  red  clover 
into  that  country,  the  plant  not  being  na- 
tive there.  They  imported  American  seed, 
and  sowed  it,  witli  the  result  of  a crop 
luxuriant  in  foliage  and  bloom,  but  not  a 
seed  for  future  sowing!  Why?  Because 
the  American  bumblebee  bad  not  been 
consulted  in  the  transaction.  The  clover 
and  the  bee  are  inseparable  counterparts, 
and  the  plant  refuses  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  separation.  Upon  the  intro- 
duction and  naturalization  of  the  Ameri- 
can bumblebee,  however,  the  transported 
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FIG.  4. CROSS-FERTILIZATION  OF  THE  SAGE 

( S A L VI A OFF  ICIN’ A LIS ) . 

A.  S.vlioii  of  n fl.iwf-r  ('vminjj  Il«>w»<r  nt  l«*p  of  ..ton A.  flinwini;  Ion" 
yt \ !»•  i»n<l  •i*irr»,u  l ui.on,  >ti"ma  Oiort.  author  inatnro.  B.  IGII-.mi- 
Irjilr  ii  l».r  >>nt.-rinu  tlowor.  <\  Author  of  iiltr-<l  staimn  -t r i k ; n ^ l»o.|v 
of  hoc.  D.  Ol.l  tlou-or  at  hast*  of  rln^tor — >ti»toa  i-lmiipiici  to  t«'U>  h 
th.-  pollvn  oji  bo:',  body. 


clows  murmuring  with  an  intricate  and 
eloquent  system  of  intercoinm unings  be- 
side which  the  most  inextricable  tangle 
of  metropolitan  electrical  currents  is  not 
a circumstance.  What  a storied  fabric 
were  this  murmurous  tangle  woven  day 
by  day,  could  each  one  of  these  insect 
messengers,  like  the  spider,  leave  its  vis- 
ible trail  behind  it! 

As  a rule,  these  blossom  ceremonies 
are  of  the  briefest  description.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  as  in  the  cypripedium  and 
in  certain  of  the  arums,  or  “ jack-in-tlie- 
pulpit,"  and  aristolochias,  the  welcome 
becomes  somewhat  aggressive,  the  guest 
being  forcibly  detained  awhile  after  tea, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  our  milkweed,  occa- 
sionally entrapped  for  life*. 

From  this  companionable  point  of  view 
let  us  now  look  again  at  the  strange 
curved  stamen  of  the  sage.  Why  this 
peculiar  formation  of  the  long  curved  arm 
pivoted  on  its  stalk?  Considered  in  the 
abstract,  it  can  have  no  possible  meaning, 
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but  taken  in  association  with  the  insect 
to  which  it  is  shaped,  how  perfect  is  its 
adaptation,  how  instantly  intelligible  it 
becomes!  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
sage  of  the  country  garden,  its  lavender 
flowers  arranged  in  whorls  in  a long  clus- 
ter at  the  tips  of  the  stems.  One  of  these 
dowel’s,  a young  one  from  the  top  of  the 
cluster,  is  shown  at  A,  Fig.  4,  in  section, 
the  long  threadlike  pistil  starting  from 
the  ovary,  and  curving  upward  beneath 
the  arch  of  the  flower,  with  its  forked 
stigma  barely  protruding  (B).  There  are 
two  of  the  queer  stamens,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  opening  of  the  blossom,  and 
situated  as  shown,  their  anthers  con- 
cealed in  the  hood  above,  and  only  their 
lower  extremity  appears  below,  the  minute 
growth  near  it  being  one  of  the  rudiments 
of  two  former  stamens  which  have  be- 
come aborted.  If  we  take  a flower  from 
the  lower  portion  of  the  cluster  (Dj,  we 
find  that  the  threadlike  pistil  has  been 
elongated  nearly  a third  of  an  inch,  its 
forked  stigma  now  hanging  directly  at 
the  threshold  of  the  flower.  The  object 
of  this  will  be  clearly  demonstrated  if  we 
closely  observe  this  bee  upon  the  blos- 
soms. He  lias  now  reached  the  top  of  the 
cluster  among  the  younger  blossoms.  He 
creeps  up  the  outstretched  platform  of  the 
flower,  and  lias  barely  thrust  his  head 
within  its  tube  when  down  comes  the  pair 
of  clappers  on  his  back  (C).  Presently 
lie  backs  out,  bearing  a generous  dab  of 
yellow  pollen,  which  is  further  increased 
from  each  subsequent  flower.  He  has  now 
finished  this  cluster,  and  flies  to  the  next, 
alighting  as  usual  on  the  lowermost  tier 
of  bloom.  In  them  the  elongated  stigma 
now  bangs  directly  in  his  path,  and  comes 
in  contact  with  the  pollen  on  his  back  as 
the  insect  sips  the  nectar.  Cross-fertiliza- 
tion is  thus  insured ; and,  moreover,  cross- 
fertilization not  only  from  a distinct  flow- 
er, but  from  a separate  cluster,  or  even  a 
separate  plant.  For  in  these  older  stig- 
matic  flowers  the  anther  as  it  comes  down 
upon  his  back  is  seen  to  be  withered,  hav- 
ing shed  its  pollen  several  days  since,  the 
supply  of  pollen  on  the  bee’s  body  being 
sufficient  to  fertilize  all  the  stigmas  in  the 
cluster,  until  a new  supply  is  obtained 
from  the  pollen -bearing  blossoms  above. 
And  thus  he  continues  his  rounds. 

The  sage  is  a representative  of  the  large 
botanical  order  known  as  the  Mint  family, 
the  labiates,  or  gaping  two-lipped  flowers, 
the  arched  hood  here  answering  to  the 
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with  its  two  pores  and  exposed 
pollen.  The  freshly  opened  blos- 
som discloses  the  entire  ring  of 
anthers  in  perfect  equilibrium, 
each  with  its  two  orifices  closed 
by  close  contact  with  the  style, 
thus  retaining  the  pollen.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  an  in- 
sect's tongue,  as  indicated  by 
the  needle,  in  probing  between 
them  in  search  for  nectar,  must 
needs  dislocate  one  or  more  of 
the  anthers,  and  thus  release 
their  dusty  contents,  while  the 
position  of  the  stigma  below  is 
such  as  to  escape  all  contact. 

In  most  liowei*s,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  orchids,  the  sta- 
mens and  pollen  are  plainly  vis- 
ible, but  who  ever  sees  the  an- 
thers of  the  blue-flag?  Surely 
none  but  the  analytical  botanist 


FIG 


KIJ  K FLAG. 


7. — ('KOSS  FERTILIZATION  OF  THE  BIAK-KLAG. 

Il«t'  lr;i\  ill'/  flxwrr  l ult-u  with  1L  riiterins:  lh>»ver ti^n.utir 

- 1 1 1 f m r:i|iinx  off  | ». > I Ifii. 


and  the  companion  insect  to  whom  it 
is  so  artfully  adjusted  and  so  demon- 
strative. This  insect  is  likely  to  be  ei- 
ther a bumblebee  or  a species  of  large 
fly.  In  apt  illustration  of  Sprengel  s 
theory  of  the  “ path  - finder  ” or  honey- 
guide,  the  insect  does  not  alight  at  the 
centre  of  the  dower,  but.  upon  one  of 
the  three  large  drooping  sepals,  whose 
veins,  converging  to  the  narrowed  trough 
above,  indicate  the  path  to  the  nectar. 
Closely  overarching  this  portion  is  a long 
and  narrow  curved  roof — one  of  three 
divisions  to  the  style,  each  surmounting 
its  veined  sepals.  Beneath  this  our  vis- 
iting bee  disappears,  and  a glance  at  my 
sectional  drawing  shows  what  happens. 
Concealed  within,  against  the  ridge-pole 
as  it  wen*,  the  anther  awaits  his  coming, 
and  in  his  passage  to  and  from  the  nec- 
tar below  spreads  its  pollen  over  his  head 
and  hack.  Having  backed  out  of  this  seg- 
ment of  the  blossom  (A),  he  proceeds  to  the 
next;  but  the  shelflike  stigma  awaits  him 
at  the  door,  and  scrapes  od‘  or  rubs  off  a 
few  grains  of  the  pollen  from  his  back  (B). 
Thus  he  continues  until  the  third  segment 
is  reached,  from  which  he  carries  away  a 
fresh  load  of  pollen  to  another  dower.  It 
will  be  seen  that  only  the  outer  side  of 
this  appendage  is  stigmatic,  and  that  it 
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ieal  specimen.  What  could  it  say  to  me  has  thus  been  deposited  where  it  will 
now  in  my  more  questioning  mood?  Its  come  in  contact  with  the  stigma  of  an- 
queer  little  yellow  fringed  flowers  hung  other  flower.  So,  of  course,  it  proved, 
in  profusion  from  their  spreading  termi-  In  the  bee’s  continual  visits  to  the  several 
nal  racemes.  I recalled  their  singular  flowers  he  came  at  length  to  the  younger 
shape,  and  the  two  outstretched  stamens  blooms,  where  the  forked  stigmas  were 


FIG.  9. — CROSS-FERTILIZATION  OF  THE  1IORSK  BALM — FLOWERS  IN  VARIOUS  STAGES, 
AND  IN  THE  ORDER  OK  THEIR  VISITATION  BY  THE  BEE. 


protruding  from  their  gaping  corolla,  and 
could  distinctly  see  them  as  I sat  in  the 
carriage.  I had  never  chanced  to  read 
of  this  flower  in  the  literature  of  cross- 
fertilization, and  murmuring,  half  aloud, 
“What  pretty  mystery  is  yours,  my  Col- 
linsonia?”  prepared  to  investigate. 

What  I observed  is  pictured  severally 
at  Fig.  9,  the  flowers  being  shown  from 
above,  showing  the  two  spreading  sta- 
mens and  the  decidedly  exceptional  un- 
svmmetrical  position  of  the  long  style 
extending  to  the  side.  A small  nectar- 
seeking bumblebee  had  approached,  and 
in  alighting  upon  the  fringed  platform 
grasped  the  filaments  for  support,  and 
thus  clapped  the  pollen  against  his  sides. 
Reasoning  from  analogy,  it  would  of 
course  be  absolutely  clear  that  this  pollen 


FIG.  10. — CONE -FLOWER — SHOWING  NUMEROUS 
FLORETS,  SOME  IN  POLLEN,  OTHERS  IN  STIG- 
MATIC  STAGE. 


turned  directly  to  the  front,  while  the 
immature  stamens  were  still  curled  up  in 
the  flower  tubes.  Even  the  unopened 
buds  showed  a number  of  species  where 
the  early  matured  stigma  actually  pro- 
truded through  a tiny  orifice  in  precisely 
the  right  position  to  strike  the  pollen - 
dusted  body  of  the  bee  as  he  forced  his 
tongue  through  the  tiny  aperture.* 

If  their  dainty  mechanism  excite  our 
wonder,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  revela- 
tions in  the  great  order  of  the  Composite, 
where  each  so-called  flower,  as  in  the 
dandelion,  daisy,  cone- flower,  marigold,  is 
really  a dense  cluster  of  minute  flowers, 
each  as  perfect  in  its  construction  as  in 
the  examples  already  mentioned,  each 
with  its  own  peculiar  plan  designed  to 
insure  the  transfer  of  its  own  pollen  to 
the  stigma  of  its  neighbor,  while  exclud- 
ing it  from  its  own  i 

All  summer  long  the  cone-flower  ( lltirl- 
beckia  hirta)  blooms  in  our  fields,  but 
how  few  of  us  imagine  the  strange  pro- 
cesses which  are  being  enacted  in  that 
purple  cone!  Let  us  examine  it  closely. 

If  we  pluck  one  of  the  blossom's  heads 
and  keep  it  in  a vase  overnight,  we  shall 

* In  numerous  instances  observed  since  the  above 
was  written  I have  noted  the  huger  bumblebees  upon 
the  blossom.  These  insects  have  a different  method  of 
approach,  hanging  beneath  the  flower,  the  anthers  be- 
ing clapped  against  their  thorax  at  the  juncture  of  the 
wings*,  instead  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  smaller  bee. 
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counterpart  of  our  well-known  jack-in- 
the-pulpit,  or  Indian-turnip,  with  its  pur- 
ple-streaked canopy,  and  sleek  “preacher” 
standing  erect  beneath  it.  A representa- 
tion of  this  arum  is  shown  in  Fig.  12,  and 
a cross  section  at  A,  properly  indexed. 

How  confidently  would  the  superficial — 
nay,  even  careful — examination  of  one  of 
the  old  time  botanists  have  interpreted  its 
structure:  “How  simple  and  perfect  the 
structure!  Observe  how  the  anthers  are 
placed  so  that  pollen  shall  naturally 
fall  directly  on  the  stigmas  and  fertilize 
them !”  Such  would  indeed  appear  to  be 
intended,  until  it  is  actually  discovered 
that  the  stigmas  have  withered  when  the 
pollen  is  shed — a device  which,  acting  in 
association  with  the  little  ring  of  hairs, 
tells  a strange  story.  It  is  not  my  for- 
tune to  have  seen  one  of  these  singular 
blossoms,  but  from  the  description  of  the 
process  of  fertilization  given  in  Hermann 
Muller  s wonderful  work,  aided  by  a bo- 
tanical illustration  of  the  structure  of  the 
flower,  I am  readily  enabled  to  picture 
the  progressive  stages  of  the  mechanism. 

In  the  first  stage  (B)  small  flies  with 
bodies  dusted  with  pollen  from  a pre- 
vious arum  blossom  (for  insects,  as  a rule, 
remain  faithful  or  partial  to  one  species 
of  flowers  while  it  is  in  bloom)  are  en- 
tering the  narrowed  tube,  easily  passing 
through  the  drooping  fringe  of  hairs. 
Nectar  is  secreted  by  the  stigmas,  and 
here  the  flies  assemble,  thus  dusting  them 
with  pollen.  Their  appetite  temporarily 
satisfied,  the  insects  seek  escape,  but  find 
their  exit  effectually  barred  by  the  in- 
truding fringe  of  hairs  (C).  In  this  sec- 
ond stage  the  stigmas,  having  now  been 
fertilized,  have  withered,  at  the  same  time 
exuding  a fresh  supply  of  nectar,  which 
again  attracts  the  flies,  whereupon,  as 
shown  at  D,  the  anthers  open  and  dis- 
charge their  pollen  upon  the  insects.  In 
the  fourth  stage  (E),  all  the  functions  of 
the  flower  having  now  been  fulfilled,  the 
fringe  of  hairs  withers, and  the  imprisoned 
pollen-laden  flies  are  permitted  to  escape 
to  another  flower,  where  the  beautiful 
scheme  is  again  enacted. 

In  a paper  of  this  kind  it  is  of  course 
possible  only  to  hint  at  a few  representa- 
tive examples  of  floral  mechanisms,  but 
these  would  be  indeed  incomplete  with- 
out a closing  reference  to  that  wonderful 
tribe  of  flo Wei’s  with  which  the  theory  of 
cross-fertilization  will  ever  be  memorably 
associated.  I have  previously  alluded  to 


the  absolute  dependence  of  the  red  clo- 
ver upon  the  bumblebee.  This  instance 
may  be  considered  somewhat  exception- 
al, though  numerous  parallel  cases  are 
known.  Among  ordinary  flowers  this 
intervention  of  the  insect  is  largely  a 
preferable  intention,  and  though  almost 
invariably  fulfilled,  a large  proportion  of 
flowers  still  retain,  as  a dernier  ressort , 
the  power  of  at  least  partial  self-fertiliza- 
tion and  perpetuity  in  the  absence  or  neg- 
lect of  their  insect  counterpart. 

The  numerous  and  conclusive  demon- 
strations of  Darwin,  however,  have  proved 
that  in  the  competition  for  existence  such 
self- fertilized  offspring  quickly  yield  be- 
fore the  progeny  of  cross-fertilization. 

But  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  or- 
chids lies  in  the  fact  that  this  dependence 
on  the  insect  is  well nigli  universally  ab- 
solute. Here  are  a great  host  of  plants 
which  are  doomed  to  extinction  if  for  any 
reason  their  insect  sponsors  should  per- 
manently neglect  them.  The  principal 
botanical  feature  which  differentiates  the 
orchid  from  other  plants  lies  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  floral  organs,  the  pistil, 
stigma,  and  anthers  here  being  united  into 
a distinct  part  known  as  the  column.  The 
pollen  is,  moreover,  peculiar,  beingcollect- 
ed  into  more  or  less  compact  masses,  and 
variously  concealed  in  the  flower.  Some 
of  these  are  club-shaped,  with  a viscid  ex- 
tremity, others  of  the  consistency  of  a 
sticking-plaster,  and  all  are  hidden  from 
external  view  in  pouches  and  pockets, 
from  which  they  never  emerge  unless  with- 
drawn on  the  body  of  an  insect.  The 
various  devices  by  which  this  removal  is 
insured  are  most  astonishing  and  awe  in- 
spiring. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
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conservatory  for  a tropical  specimen,  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  An  orchid  is  an 
orchid  wherever  it  grows,  and  our  native 
list  of  some  fifty  species  will  afford  ex- 
amples of  as  strange  mechanical  adapta- 
tions as  are  to  be  found  among  Darwin's 
pages.  Indeed,  a few  of  our  American 
species  are  there  described.  One  example 
will  suffice  for  present  illustration —the 
sweet  pogonia  or  grass-pink  of  our  sedgy 
swamps  (Pogonia  ophioglossoides).  Its 
solitary  rosy  blossom,  nodding  on  its 
slender  stem  above  the  sedges,  is  always 
a welcome  episode  to  the  sauntering  bot- 
anist, and  its  perfume,  suggesting  ripe  red 
raspberries,  is  unique  in  the  wild  bouquet. 
One  of  these  flowers  is  shown  in  profile 
at  Fig.  13,  its  various  parts  indexed. 
Concealed  behind  the  petals  is  the  column, 
elsewhere  indicated  from  various  points 
of  view.  Attracted  by  its  color  and  fra- 
grance, the  insect  seeks  the  flower:  its  out- 
stretched fringy  lip  offers  a cordial  in- 
vitation at  its  threshold,  and  conducts  its 
visitor  directly  to  the  sweets  above.  In  his 
entrance, as  seen  at  D,  Fig.  14,  the  narrowed 
passage  compresses  his  back  against  the 
under  side  of  the  column,  forcing  his  head 
and  back  against  the  stigma.  The  effect 
of  this  inward  pressure,  as  will  be  seen, 
only  serves  to  force  the  anther  more  firm- 
ly within  its  pocket;  but  as  the  insect, 
having  drained  the  nectar,  now  backs  out, 
•note  the  result.  The  lip  of  the  anther 
catches  upon  the  back,  swings  outward  on 
its  hinge,  and  deposits  its  sticky  pollen 
all  over  the  insect's  back,  returning  to  its 
original  position  after  his  departure.  In 
another  moment  he  is  seen  upon  another 


blossom,  as  at  D 
again,  his  pollen- 
laden back  now 
coming  in  contact 
with  the  stigma, 
and  the  intention 
of  the  blossom  is 
accomplished;  for 
without  this  assist- 
ance from  the  in- 
sect the  little  lid  re- 
mains close  within 
its  pocket,  and  the 
pollen  is  thus  re- 
tained. 

What  startling 
disclosures  are  re- 
vealed to  the  in- 
ward eye  within 
the  hearts  of  all 
these  strange  orchidaceous  flowers!  Blos- 
soms whose  functions,  through  long  eras 
of  adaptation,  have  gradually  shaped 
themselves  to  the  forms  of  certain  chosen 
insect  sponsors;  blossoms  whose  chalices 
are  literally  fashioned  to  bees  or  butter- 
flies; blossoms  whose  slender,  prolonged 
nectaries  invite  and  reward  the  murmur- 
ing sphinx-moth  alone,  the  floral  throat 
closely  embracing  his  head  while  it  at- 
taches its  pollen  masses  to  the  bulging 
eyes,  or  perchance  to  the  capillary  tongue ! 
And  thus  in  endless  modifications,  evi- 
dences all  of  the  same  deep  vital  purpose. 

Let  us  then  content  ourselves  no  longer 
with  being  mere  “botanists'' — historians 
of  structural  facts.  The  flowers  are  not 
mere  comely  or  curious  vegetable  crea- 
tions, with  colors,  odors,  petals,  stamens, 
and  innumerable  technical  attributes. 
The  wonted  insight  alike  of  scientist, 
philosopher,  theologian,  and  dreamer  is 
now  repudiated  in  the  new  revelation. 
Beauty  is  not 44  its  own  excuse  for  being,'' 
nor  was  fragrance  ever  “ wasted  on  the 
desert  air."  The  seer  has  at  last  heard 
and  interpreted  the  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  flower  is  no  longer  a simple 
passive  victim  in  the  busy  bee's  sweet  pil- 
lage, but  rather  a conscious  being,  with 
hopes,  aspirations,  and  companionships. 
The  insect  is  its  counterpart.  Its  fragrance 
is  but  a perfumed  whisper  of  welcome, 
its  color  is  as  the  wooing  blush  and  rosy 
lip,  its  portals  are  decked  for  his  coming, 
and  its  sweet  hospitalities  humored  to  his 
tarrying;  and  as  it  finally  speeds  its  part- 
ing affinity  rests  content  that  its  life's  con- 
summation has  been  fulfilled. 
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\mh l"  wUi  l>ui't&<|. 

I ‘U«pf»  .,r*  p x^lai iiied 

th*kinusci*r>;  . -:  ’ y <V;,;Aw 

Ami  Pise  j<i  no  fur- 

■ihcr  ^mmiaui. 

•$£hi  Tj’llhy  v/as  jfiutiXi  unit 

to  »V<»iji]i’n N'4  \vjutt  ini  yavih  was  U,r 

••*•  ' : '/■*’/  ':  'V  S\ ■;  ‘ ■ 

i\  i iirsi  *ko  xVomlrred  in  flW;li<?)i‘: 
Flrmi  pf  Pe  hum  She  liijij 

alt  ll - Vv o 1 h. 

ilgfcit  Hi-  i\&  * $0k 


hjs?'  h itd  h »r)kpii 
foiHVimJ ' a»o  t>?  i*K  p.nrUiliir  h M' — 

pvuiihig  \rn  h^infiiif ti)ly  am)  hoyied  ho 
AVni i ll]  Homy  <yOUJ ♦>  h0.£ k\  7ttuf  lo*v:  f n i f I Uhv 
*pfoe 1 > p\ ^ H t<>‘  W*  vl  i d e'H;|V. 

nice  aloftCy  $i the  Stud i o iij  1 1 Mr 
Phe^A 

iv  t^tfeh  — a» ill  ’ cj  lhaltv;  n rpoek  t hoh^ht 

her  rifin)  th votitf I» . 

if puh\  t [to  |\^s)i  tVtjjjfls  <ni  ] iYh:  In ^(-ops--  ?i| \ (i 
t i rP  i>Hhk«  - iff  * iji>r  huin.is , ajtlJ; ' i.iiti]  I Vi ! h < > »; 
l.ns.fsv  ;?Mt{  itAnvj^s  ^vhli's\v*/ai  liko  « v«n‘V  Ufa'  *■ ■is<  . w;»-  \*t*rv  ftjj *<l  of  hnr. 

$Uv  lyj'A  tind  JLlUlf4  BfU<jo  ^rtd  1«v  n Icurn  slio  had  sal  as  a rhild 

h;ni  li-Hiiiiyrnirsriy  ^xpr^ivo  fttoo.  P"  l Knlanf’^dr  Psyrho/'  n<>^  in  thv  Pu> 

!.  >*uhl  n I m. ••  Uml  ha  *vas  > i a i •].•;)**•.  'ws  pa.m ipt)  froVn  l tor), 

al  vMMnir  liar  1 Ihmv-  Sh'/  r-lnaik  hhr  and  lln-  w'Ork 

SIm-  * hat.  Uv  w-n-  pivniiar  m rnanr  rvn\  «»>!. 

^>Vy,v  Sin*'  n?i.nainh?*rv(.!  thru  maUnM'  ! Y*a >nn  !y  shv  tlm»}.»[»nvl  i»<a  (>ii»;haik  t hat 

i.t»>r  TalVy  nor  ih«-  Lait-ti  hah  vrvv  ask*  h h»’i*kn  n>h*  hi) s . siul  |»tiH imr  h*a- hvo  lianhs 

hrr  in  mi  for  Uny  HniHyh  sh^  >v«a;ih  In  in/r  fart-  >;kh  Itnrh  min  inars  djfjfl  soi?s 

it.-jsn  ]ip*;m.  rn>iy  ion  tlMiuihnh  Vt  h»»  s*f  fhr  anh  ? toUir  :ima>a:'iiHi!  oi  yvma 

tlnan-  H'iit5  aisVi  Hn/h:hni>n.riMl  k>iV  Jailk  h hir  an,)!  Ci'vi|ij  lika  a ?hja  - 

Ihlh'S-  hail  a 1 vf  Si  A*- s h?nn  hlwii  v inm*  :Pa  m m*  na-  :m  ¥ ’■■  ' 

pll.nlai!  in  iwr  )v*Hirr  fm*  • ; , ' : hn  . .\Vjioi  - ilit:  HlailPV  H-y  jUj!)|*  ,jr:u- 

.L-»‘Un*!v‘  ■ as  shn  na  il-mi  it  , am:!  h:>>i  >.  «ti-  ^h»fd  h*  sajV*  f."a i'ivI.  jnm piuu  apahh  hel}> 
t i t » m * s ut*»la  i)  pjliiH  fl  an»i  ?vi«s.r>Am- yiy>"  h\*v  ftit  t\n: 

ya-.tvf.  ?>]>,  ! :h:n  ! k(i»iw  l liitti  ! Ivifrw 

Sla  went  \mie  ^nd  ,rf‘.:l.  ml.  jm»  hi  . ; , <];  h i mi:  -*•  Inam*  *" 


-<?y \ y^r,.r.K- 


C!ina:';lth 

. £l a*  i;eaxn  ' kctit  s< 

^ithml.  So 

that  ^h»n 

hay  hiomih^r  Painii 

lion  tin* re-. 

ami  I’urh 

a!  fmypd 

himji'AA  th 

i > Ih  m ^ 1 h •» k A'iil  h,ni  ’ " h 

it 

ln>hluhiu 

v a it:. 

• nan  )iih'hnr  m<  la*r 

shouhho*. 

Tlkm  ih  hvy  rnnmir-s  or  so  |piih‘ 

- h A,ainA^v  hh  ts 
sigirt;- a>f  p 

II ihy  in.  urnl  as  sunn 
an  Ur  aff.  1 .sh 

» it*  paug'ht 
•oh  as  tm;e 

pt'lriijecj. 

his  shanhints  «t<>.  ])o 

; ay*'',  sin'!-- 

if)k-  Ti^ 

o khr 

hi  lUkih^  liis:  aVhis, 

ife  pT^neti 

ant!  srmi  .. 

H ee  q tp ); hi  <JfAinh  a:^* 

Liitnhih 

[ ohn  » >r  J‘ > sliul^i  i fc 

-» a fur  they 
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Aiul  ynth  kimJ;  ami  deflated  i i*w?.  sn&  W wa*  m $$$  dyitiRn 

llm\  h>*  1 i her  ini  tyUh  hm*  Hotlms,  ;u id  stridivn  fui  all  that  .im  v .j-  m<*h  a canny 
Omd  stnn  fm*  a « ;!>*  and  inn!  I mw  hornt*.  £cVtt  ‘ Then  *Lr  inn!  Hin^ii  him  iltruu^U 

Ami  dm  the  u*ay  .dm  »ho)>n?nJ  her  head  hi*  dine^>  s.ho  had.'  ofd.rn  inmand  am) 

«m  !u>  hemime*.  ami  tfrjd.  add  told  hirn  feiv-rd  hi nLUejWv  *.im  whole  tftudin  hd  1 id 
ail  ivhoiii  . r*.  ii.-s  v.  id]  .»•  -hi  ei  1h Id,  ami  ppoftlh  nmi even  wlem  hUmm  wvTdh  Lou 
o t i >=i  r*  i j t’  i *;<  t r el  I i i*  :I  1 1*:  j » i a i his  c-y-s  ton,  ft  had,  -,i)  y;:vy>,  sohui d : *jh \u • rntm\d  i'W 
ami  Nvjsh  cd.tP  IlenCtm  la-  had  mwer  in-  hm*  in  do  Sri  It  vva>.  It  hr  a rinLI  eari?>* 

(huHM  hm- do  yit  lot-  tin*  Hj'tw* eh him  then  m#  a T&vmdm  yiniHt:  Unde  or  oidrr  bra 

or  hi  hHv  mhm*  tune.  • And  jxmdet  inir  • th«n\  And  than $rh  flu,  ^'*^1  fami  vva* 

♦ Inivjily  :;*ht  ^irmwfullv  <>u  hii’h  U'S'HhU'  l hr  Lam  >,»»  k?*  y|H  b;L  ;of  mmhi  K.  d m sv  mdd 

(ho.  had  arow n u p d;umh  ofum.  rind  M-tisr  t mm; m t r* t hbnul  whmenu 

tern  of  hi* <v.vn>;  )u»  want  hark  in  Urn  dis*  ;.f,  shihcvwlmt  I.cyin^ nnhajll  Kim  L;b  aey- 

din;  Uhfi  in  an  iiaur's  iime  thp,V  • yot  sUt*  oaken  smell  a b inon  V ,u i 1 h -Pu dr  ; nidi 
older  model  a ml  ; dhorLm  nbrhr.y  aud  a*  iWLitth*  thlif>*v>difc  would  MuniC-t'  ha  vf* 
u *o»i  j:&  work  mj.ibn.  bLnl ! 

Bo  slu*  wren*  th  the  Lam),  f hen 
Anti . Triihv,  :i>-  sL  lay  mV ons-Lhe  mi  ihiinv  wbhom  llm  *}Tcllm(>;.  \vii«,;i»  whs 
It  ♦ • i L*d  all  iJhti  /la:v;hnd^l!  i \\\- m*\ i ^as.wl  i.|h.M  i'.a  : 1 1 < v E .dt.ho<mli  lie?*  niirhj  Ij  tN-a;j  * 

all  i hi*  itf-xi  a^ahi;  thicfi^hf.  <>f  hen  vast  iui*s  had  in»i<*h  miprm^fl  ii 

iifti  vviih  airntiic-;  nf  ‘dm»nn  arid  rrumrst- 

Biat  madn'U**f  pafn  in  law  r\n  ^ s<  . m as  a ” M Y > *1  :.S ft  'Flfl ^RND,  — 1 a- tv,.  Wry  \ru  - 
,and  u-Imiih.:  hvlifl  VoY  i?  h;.hh*,  han}>y.  I w-.a>  ^(|XtnE  al,  C.’aJhad  >,  in.  j1|.fV 
a ihJ  lasted. {onCh^iMiinn  Rm  d<^s  P^ajri-n*,  and  Lnta*  Biile?  eimx& 
d li^t  d<jh*v fhi)  sin*.  ;n>an  in,  and  whus  that 


* - ] - fa-  n.f'-i.M-d  t hat  sin*  must  wrih*  “ I s;d  tihma  M.  C*U-ra| 

h»  •nVf>  <h  thy.  U^y  \hyhrhas.  and  rlitKr  !m‘  1 j ».*  h:t>  ;.!»v:;vs  i »»•«-»»  v<:*-y  Iv;VhCV 

t *♦»'••  f.,r'nh  to  ntr  -M.  Ca!WnR'-eV<  V Silled  V \\  ;>H  v iV 

ncvv'y  j’iUtii lit* r vith  Itim  than  riijld  : :rtu]  1 would  do  :ir.ylhtn»r  to 
I hit  ijwyiihi  ••  ;n  o;  it  w/1*  oofo^il/lc  tV-dt  him.,  hut  !a*ver  th**f  inyatii 

Ut  h-  hshooa;  j th  the  1 .a  r i'»  I jl  Im*  liked  Jh-  Wu-'Umia*  !v>. 
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' • * V 1 
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i.’ *■■'*’;  { : 

?,y  v, 

--V>  •:  •.«; 

Js»#57;ve,h 

• > .V 

, . • tViitVifL  ii 

i r h«  /•  misi 

!*uhh-  I 

n--A  ili.lriiiitn!,  >1  * - ivjii  i|\Vi«y  fi?j 

<1  fifty C*h  u: 

oruy  h:a-k. 
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d->ifvlmK'at‘e- 
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° I neyer  sit- 
ting before.  I Wt ^ li^s  t?  1 f £ 1 <i  to  M 

Carrel.  Mamma  made,  .fou.ftuid  made  uio 

jprttfflJSB  U.ofc  to  tel!  papa.  and  .m  I didn't, 
it  soon  seemed.  as  i^rd^t:;:lt>  fcftjor  > i. * 
as  in  run  errands  for  rb-M).  or  wnsft  and 
menu  l.heir  einihOS;  V :.}}'&  WftUbfu  i h;i v- 
\\i.a]  \)  t\  dniULf  ? Ti  v l i!ii!ii-i\ -though  We 

''nnird  the  Mu-navy  badly  .A ) » < t >»>  he 
U>*yav  kn* WAyC'd  : ; ’ 1 ; ’;/  ", ’’  '*■  ' * : \v  . v. 

have  -*ai  l V>r  the  ai  myrtle > p>  several 
edher poorde  h.-mdes -~‘M.  i*v-vd\ n«\  Ihiriett, 

via  t a . ? fhmoequms,  and  Emih*  Burdftev; 

gkihh  f^jg tli Ay  rhcuft  tii \A  band*  to  In t*  of 

people.  ,Utd  frvr  t he  fe#|  O iity  to  CluU’leS 

FaUrm  Andre  Bowm,  Mathieu  IhimouliM, 
add  ~pA 0 jfy$|;  N eboth*  e 1m\ 

" It  seemed  nx'  natural  for  Um  to  si!  a> 
foe  ii  ruaji.  Now  1 see  the  awful  di ilYr- 
eDi%«  ' * ‘s  < 

11  And  I;  haye  (lone  dreadful  things 


j$ii>  furlim  faee  and  Imodsy 

1 buck  in  lie  a.  blaw :iu.s*i-K&>  Be 

y/n  with  my.  tdd  mend  Angcle 
win  I is  getting  «u  very  well  indeed,  in 
ibe  Kut-  dr-  i Chdiares  rue.  iVirouilUe 

-Yon  ye///  onun  and  see  me,  won't  -you  ' 
[ shall  be  iu  uLl  (lay  till  ton  do.  Or  . l-s 
l will  lueot  you  MunewherU.  if  you  will 
mil  * i j e v,  here,  and  wh&ti;  or  H>«  1 will 
i?o  and  see  Voli  ifj  the-  studio,  if  .you  are 
5*p re  try  be  Hhuoy  Pleifke  dodh  keep  mo 
wafting  foiftf  fftfhu  answer. 

A % ou  Ubd  V k jhftv  sv  hat  Vn\  s?ftfmangt 
' f : 1 1 it  ]f  it  l . f r 4 f ^ 

* . . ' v ' Tniianf ■ O'Wwi&k  ! vt 


She  Sent  this  hutev  hy  ha  eft;  end  the 
eaiue  lit-  less  t ban  ten  in 
alio  Uud  shhi.tt : iiud  she  hirg-ev  j iliid  ikl^od; 
and  Cried  (ryffr  him  so  that,  he  \v;is  ehoovt 
ready  to. cry  liitusel f ; hut  he  i)vh(?sf  oWb 


l*  ft  rd&fcea  mo Aii most 
die  >lf  ^{tiiuhc*  nud  misery 
tu  fhhttv  of  ft  *f  for  ihatV 
not  i dee  NiUinu-.  I knew 
hovy  vrt^ftrO  ft:  vrsi%  dil 
ftlojijir— and  thet-o's  nit 
e>:euse  for  me.  rtOne 

'fi'miyii  lots  orf  'pv*?i pro. 

fhi  as  bad,  and  nohofty 

{ft  ! lie  quart  ier  seen; >.  to 
%\  i i n k a 1 1 y file  w orst  M 
tliero. 

■ ' tf  y ou  5>rht Uh^d 
LiUie  RtM.ee  cut  ine;;  I 
realty  tiling  f go 

iiiad  atni  dife  Y^iUh 
out  yoar  h’ievtd<{iip;  i 
shooldikt  eure  fo  jive.H 
hit.-:  ; thsft'^kudy,  F 
your  lit  tl A iingar  bcfteiv 
th  an  tft^r  e oiitao 
I.  ni&iy  itoft  ^raii;y% 
and  i Att  h*  Bi]  lee  S little 
Ht^eiO  toe. 

Whet  .hnii  Id0B  I 
daren’t  go  <uif  for  fear 
of  nieetmijf  one  qjf  yon. 
:WilI  you  eoin.e  arn[  see 
roe^ 

•hi  um  nev^er  going  to 

« :Q.\ 


CON’KESSfO^, 


lif^ide^,  A'ftU  . Hjufty- 

:^Ak.*  all  the 

Iaug*l  liny  ifisiinui  - 

- vvidrl;  'it  jig  tiifttx  r and 

huartier'  linrywA.  IWata-r  . 

iuil  Beeson; 

more  fti  hiff  lO'f^ 

V.ud  vejy  m*e;h  Ujore 

hut  not  lhoi»ne  th-ngH 

d^  J IVi  nlc  ao. 

cirrrit orU ifa^ahvi  t 

liho-d  14?  imr  s*»  iiieeiy 

‘ !‘v ' • • ‘.S^bhody  cists  !'  v; 

. exwfr't  v ■ old  jfhUiSlear  ' -' 
Penque  at  ti^e  be^m- 

; ':■/ y-  •*;  Ah  V- : 

mng.  wvhw  w;e  juUtlP 

;.-  y V‘.  v*..vf£  '•■  : v '>v^3ib^  v-  S.'-‘  • ' . - ,*.  V ; 

rSTfS t. 
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and  kindly  and  naturally  that  by  the 
time  he  left  her  humble  attic  in  the  Rue 
des  Pousse-Cailloux  her  very  aspect,  which 
had  quite  shocked  him  when  lie  first  saw 
her,  had  almost  become  what  it  usually 
was. 

The  little  room  under  the  leads,  with 
its  sloping  roof  and  mansard  window,  was 
as  scrupulously  neat  and  clean  as  if  its 
tenant  had  been  a holy  sister  who  taught 
the  noble  daughters  of  France  at  some 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  There 
were  nasturtiums  and  mignonette  on  the 
outer  window-sill,  and  convolvulus  was 
trained  to  climb  round  the  window. 

As  she  sat  by  his  side  on  the  narrow 
wh  i te  bed , claspi  n g and  stroking  his  pai  n ty 
turpentiny  hand  and  kissing  it  every  five 
minutes,  he  talked  to  her  like  a father — 
as  he  told  Taffy  afterwards — and  scolded 
her  for  having  been  so  silly  as  not  to  send 
for  him  directly,  or  come  to  the  studio. 
He  said  how  glad  he  was,  how  glad  they 
fvould  all  be,  that  she  was  going  to  give 
up  sitting  for  the  figure — not,  of  course, 
that  there  was  any  real  harm  in  it,  but  it 
was  better  not — and  especially  how  happy 
it  would  make  them  to  feel  she  intended 
to  live  straight  for  the  future.  Little 
Billee  was  to  remain  at  Barbizon  for  a 
little  while;  but  she  must  promise  to  come 
and  dine  with  Taffy  and  himself  that  very 
day,  and  cook  the  dinner;  and  when  he 
went  back  to  his  picture,  44  Les  Noces  du 
Toreador” — saying  to  her  as  he  left,  “a 
ce  soir  done,  mille  sacr^s  tonnerres  de 
nong  de  Dew  1” — he  left  the  happiest  wo- 
man in  the  whole  Latin  quarter  behind 
him : she  had  confessed  and  been  forgiven. 

And  with  shame  and  repentance  and 
confession  and  forgiveness  had  come  a 
strange  new  feeling,  that  of  a dawning 
self-respect. 

Hitherto,  for  Trilby,  self-respect  had 
meant  little  more  than  the  mere  clean- 
liness of  her  body,  in  which  she  had  al- 
ways revelled;  alas!  it  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  her  humble  calling.  It  now 
meant  another  kind  of  cleanliness,  and 
she  would  luxuriate  in  it  for  evermore; 
and  the  dreadful  past — never  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  her — should  be  so  lived  down  as  in 
time,  perhaps,  to  be  forgotten  by  others. 

The  dinner  that  evening  was  a memo* 
rabl  e on e f or  Tr i 1 1 >y . Aft  er  si  i e li ad  wasl i - 
ed  up  the  knives  and  forks  and  plates 
and  dishes,  and  put  them  by,  she  sat  and 
sewed.  She  wouldn't  even  smoke  her  cig- 
arette, it  reminded  her  so  of  things  and 


scenes  she  now  hated.  No  more  cigarettes 
for  Trilby  O'Ferrall. 

They  all  talked  of  Little  Billee.  She 
heard  about  the  way  he  had  been  brought 
up,  about  his  mother  and  sister,  the  peo- 
ple he  had  always  lived  among.  She 
also  heard  (and  her  heart  alternately  rose 
and  sank  as  she  listened)  what  his  future 
was  likely  to  be,  and  how  rare  his  genius 
was,  and  how  great— if  his  friends  were 
to  be  trusted.  Fame  and  fortune  would 
soon  be  his— such  fame  and  fortune  as 
fell  to  the  lot  of  very  few — unless  any- 
thing should  happen  to  spoil  his  promise 
and  mar  his  prospects  in  life,  and  ruin 
a splendid  career;  and  the  rising  of  the 
heart  was  all  for  him,  the  sinking  for 
herself.  How  could  she  ever  hope  to  be 
even  the  friend  of  such  a man?  Might 
she  ever  hope  to  be  his  servant — his  faith- 
ful humble  servant? 

Little  Billee  spent  a month  at  Barbizon, 
and  when  he  came  back  it  was  with  such 
a brown  face  that  his  friends  hardly  knew 
him;  and  he  brought  with  him  such  stud- 
ies as  made  his  friends  “sit  up.” 

The  crushing  sense  of  their  own  hope- 
less inferiority  was  lost  in  wonder  at  his 
work,  in  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
workman. 

Their  Little  Billee,  so  young  and  ten- 
der, so  weak  of  body,  so  strong  of  pur- 
pose, so  warm  of  heart,  so  light  of  hand, 
so  keen  and  quick  and  piercing  of  brain 
and  eye,  was  their  master,  to  be  stuck  on 
a pedestal  and  looked  up  to  and  bowed 
down  to,  to  be  watched  and  warded  and 
worshipped  for  evermore. 

When  Trilby  came  in  from  her  work 
at  six,  and  he  shook  hands  with  her  and 
said  “ Hullo,  Trilby!”  her  face  went  pale 
to  the  lips,  her  under  lip  quivered,  and 
she  gazed  down  at  him  (for  she  was  among 
the  tallest  of  her  sex)  with  such  a moist, 
hungry,  wide-eyed  look  of  humble  crav- 
ing adoration  that  the  Laird  felt  his  worst 
fears  were  realized,  and  the  look  Little 
Billee  sent  up  in  return  filled  the  manly 
bosom  of  Taffy  with  an  equal  apprehen- 
sion. 

Then  they  all  three  went  and  dined 
together  at  le  pere  Trims,  and  Trilby 
went  back  to  her  blanchisserie  de  fin. 

Next  da\r  Little  Billee  took  his  work  to 
show  Carrel,  and  Carrel  invited  him  to 
come  and  finish  his  picture  44  The  Pitcher 
goes  to  the  Well  ” at  his  own  private  stu- 
dio— an  unheard-of  favor,  which  the  boy 
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w i| l»  a t]  i rill  of  proud  gratitude 

S&  iitflfe  was  .set? i i for  Home  £ime  of  Lit* 
Ilf  Biliee  at  !.]»e  studio  in  tUfc.fPltfee  St.* 
Amitoie  des  Arts,  ahd  l(Ule  of  Trilby: 
a id  ditch i&Miisv  dejiii  bu8  hot  #»an y min- 
utes to  .•■.ispat^e.  fhyr  U:hyy  i £pn$,  Bu  t tlnsy 
ofteTi  met  at  djnngL  Ami  rw  Sunday 
mfM’hiTitTs  'jnbiby  came,  to  repair  the 
Le.tr is  i)TH'n  uid  darn  hi»'  sucks  and 
om  forts;  as  usual, 
day* ' Arid  on  Sunday 
.afi^r>h^ik-thh  «tudic>Afoti!4  he  >aa  lively 
wtB I ibi*:  f e nthng  a ft d boxing;  tli e 
piano-play 0152:  ami  bdd ling-- -a T as  it  used 
to  he 

And  w eek  by  week  t -ha  friends  noticed 
a gradual  jyud.iubfclF  drapjge;,iu  Trilby* 
Slt^  svjts  no  jaoger  Ganey  hi  Frexmh,  m» 
less  it  were  itovidiml  thud  by  a ^lip  of  the 
tdnguiy  b.m  f actions  arul  droll, 

add  J than  Kite 
JukI  ever  #-emed  before. 

Also.,  sbo  grow  fhf Liner espial ly  in  the 
face,  whVp*#  the  in*  ns*  of  her  cheeks  and 
jaW  by  gad  to  show  tlmin^elvn^-aTid  these 
bott&s  o*s  Vyyk  right. 

principles  ms  \vere  those  of  her  brow  ami 
ebiii  foul  the  Induce  of  per  nose)  that  Urn 
KKpremement,  yrw*  astonishing,  almost  »u- 
eypl  liable. 

.Alstn  she  lost  her  free  Ides  m Ah#  sadm 
mer  waned  and  she  liersel f vycjit  le^-juto 
tin  open  ;ui\  Ami  she  I$t  Ji*r  huh*  grow, 
nml  hiade  of  it  a small  ktrtVt  ut  rim*  buck 
nt  showed  her  Irttfe.  fhvf 

can*.  which  A'eNf  ehartnine;  and  yust  in 
(Ur  ri^ht  ]dare,  very  far  buck  a, ml  richer 
lnihe  liittio  Biilee  oOhfd  not  have  phased 
Blew  hetttn-  himself,  • Also,  her  nomMC 
•id way >. ..  too-  large,  took  on  c tinner  and 
sweeter  outline,  and  her  big  British  teeth 
were  white  am]  own  limt  ^vn  VVcneh- 
!noo  forgave  them  their  Briimi  bigness. 

into  her 

eye^r  tb^t  ,ti<i  ode  had  Ov*jc  sGpftlmre  b<V 
fore.  Tliey  vyeve  stars,  ju*t  twin  lo^v 
si ars — or  rather  planets  just  I brown  mf ' 
by  some-  new  so  to  for  the  .steady  mellow 
light  they  gave  out  was  not  •entirely  their 
own. 

Favorite  types  of  beauty  change  ndth 
e&gli  , ',.Tbi^e/\y^V^ 

do  Uov-s  of  i-\Urlun  r*>;  arivf;»crjiXin  Ahnou 
beauties,  with  lofly  ft>r;  bc;uls!  oval  he  , 
Htlir  mpnlioe  mews,  hea-rt  - shaped  bo  b< 
'mouths.,  soft  ibmpled  chins,  b;morune 
shoulders;  and  butiymside  rimflem  f.b.u 
fell  i^ver  them-  rlie  T.ad.y  AmLdhis  ami 

Go  gk 
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ili(?  Ladv  t ’houen tuias,  M'usrdoras  and 
Mod  bras, ! A ivfie  tltat  will  perl^ps  oom^ 
back  tri  \in  ztnw  day*.  j ’ L 

May  the  'prescTit  sr/rche  l>e  deaAL  ; 

Tri  1 hy*&  t j; pe  wi >u  1 d b<-  ntiinHclr  rn».te 

admired  now  than  in  the  pfors  Hut 
plmMigmpb  would  be  in  the  shop  win- 
dow«/  ' MF  Brtm^  yddy  make 

cu  boid  a.e  U>  Say  so—  would  perhaps  have 
iliarjred  her  for  ;1jL  own.  iu  Fpvie  of  her 
too  ewKuhe'raiit  arid  ir* 

repvessi I »b-  vifaiiiy  RosseUi  might  have 

evolved  •another  new  forum  by  from  her; 
sfijif.  John  Mil  bus  an.-ftber  old  One  yjf  ‘Urn 
kind  tli  at  is  txiwn  >>;  new  $us | nvVvi  safest 
' iiw  palls -like  h>t.  - 

old  ami  ever  .new  as.  love*  itvdh 

Trilby's  vy|C‘  w.ss  espccieUy  du  s'oo/u-. 
Jut*  contrast  hi;  the  type  Gwvixriii  bad 
made  so  'pbpu  1 at*  m the  Lklfn  %twrief.  at 
the  perrod  we  are  wrlLng  *0  that 
win»  fell  so  readily  under  her  charm  were 
rather  apt  to  wonder  why  MoreoveK. 

was  thought  rpuid.f*:h>A  tail 
sex,  and  her  duy>  and  bet4  stpiun*  in . lifel  ! w 
uod  especially  for  M;e  conutry  she  lived 

in.  She-  hardly  looked  op  (»>  a I add  geu* 
darinr  ! arnl  a bold  ge>id;u  tue  wah  nearly 
a$  /(ill  hh  u.  'dragon  tie  la  giteda/v  wdm 
wa%  ljeio-iy  as  tall  ns : an  .average  EugiisU 
policeman  Not  1 bat  k]>e  w asr/A  g.i'uti  tfe^; 
bv  mi y f.mi.i!i.r  >nc  was  ulm-ii.  us  mil  aa 
Miss  Kl.lpii  Terry1  uud  that  is  a Gh.K*m- 
itig  bright  f rbipk  >;  . ^ s V 

Gut*  .J;,a  Tatfy  remarked  to  the  Lain] h 
’ Ibuig  j?!  f ijti  hies t if  Trilby  imX  i'o- 
h^in  Jst)!uesi  wonum  1 know  I SliO  lu^ks 
like  a gxMndi  diuue  tuas^ucradiug  u.s  Xi 
gid^etic  — most  like  u joyful  s.miJ  at 
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times.  She's  lovely ! By  Jove ! I couldn’t 
stand  her  hugging  me  as  she  does  you! 
There’d  be  a tragedy — say  the  killing  of 
Little  Billee.” 

“Ah!  Taffy,  my  Ixw,”  rejoined  the 
Laird,  “ when  those  long  sisterly  arms 
are  round  my  neck  it  isn’t  me  she’s  hug- 

“And  then,”  said  Taffy,  “ what  a trump 
she  is!  Why,  slies  as  upright  and 
straight  and  honorable  as  a man!  And 
what  she  says  to  one  about  one’s  self  is 
always  so  pleasant  to  hear!  That’s  Irish, 
I suppose.  And,  what’s  more,  it’s  al- 
ways true.” 

“Ah,  that's  Scotch!”  said  the  Laird, 
and  tried  to  wink  at  Little  Billee,  but 
Little  Billee  wasn’t  there. 

Even  Svengali  perceived  this  strange 
metamorphosis.  “ Ach,  Drilpy,”  he 
would  say,  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  “ how 
beautiful  you  are!  It  drives  me  mad  ! I 
adore  you.  I like  you  thinner;  you  have 
such  beautiful  bones!  Why  do  you  not 
answer  my  letters?  What!  you  do  not 
read  them?  You  burn  them?  And  yet  I — 
Donnerwetter!  I forgot!  The  grisettes 
of  the  quartier  latin  have  not  learned 
how  to  read  or  write;  they  have  only 
learnt  how  to  dance  the  cancan  with  the 
dirty  little  pig-dog  monkeys  they  call 
men.  Sacrement!  We  will  teach  the 
little  pig-dog  monkeys  to  dance  some- 
thing else  some  day,  we  Germans.  We 
will  make  music  for  them  to  dance  to! 
Bourn ! bourn ! Better  than  the  waiter  at 
the  Cafe  de  la  Rotonde,  hein?  And  the 
grisettes  of  the  quartier  latin  shall  pour 
us  out  your  little  white  wine — ‘fotre 
betit  fin  plane,’  as  your  pig-dog  monkey 
of  a poet  says,  your  rotten  verfluchter  De 
Musset,  4 who  has  got  such  a splendid 
future  behind  him’!  Bah!  What  do 
you  know  of  Monsieur  Alfred  de  Musset? 
We  have  got  a poet  too,  my  Drilpy.  His 
name  is  Heinrich  Heine.  If  he’s  still 
alive,  he  lives  in  Paris,  in  a little  street  off 
the  Champs  Elysees.  He  lies  in  bed  all 
day  long,  and  only  sees  out  of  one  eye,  like 
the  Countess  Varnliagen,  ha!  ha!  He 
adores  French  grisettes.  He  married  one. 
Her  name  is  Mathilde,  and  she  has  got 
siissen  fiissen,  like  you.  He  would  adore 
you  too,  for  your  beautiful  bones;  he 
would  like  to  count  them  one  by  one,  for  he 
is  very  playful,  like  me.  And,  ach!  what 
a beautiful  skeleton  you  will  make!  And 
very  soon,  too,  because  you  do  not  smile 
on  your  madly  loving  Svengali.  You 


burn  his  letters  without  reading  them! 
You  shall  have  a nice  little  mahogany 
glass  case  all  to  yourself  in  the  museum 
of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  and  Svengali 
shall  come  in  his  new  fur-lined  coat, 
smoking  his  big  cigar  of  the  Havana,  and 
push  the  dirty  carabins  out  of  the  wav, 
and  look  through  the  holes  of  your  eyes 
into  your  stupid  empty  skull,  and  up  the 
nostrils  of  your  high  bony  sounding- 
board  of  a nose  without  either  a tip  or  a 
lip  to  it,  and  into  the  roof  of  your  big 
mouth,  with  your  thirty-two  big  English 
teeth,  and  between  your  big  ribs  into  your 
big  chest,  where  the  big  leather  lungs 
used  to  be,  and  say,  4 Ach!  what  a pity 
she  had  no  more  music  in  her  than  a big 
tomcat!’  And  then  he  will  look  all  down 
your  bones  to  your  poor  crumbling  feet, 
and  sav,  ‘Ach!  what  a fool  she  was  not 
to  answer  Svengali's  letters!’  and  the 
dirty  carabins  shall — ” 

“Shut  up,  you  sacred  fool,  or  I’ll  pre- 
cious soon  spoil  your  skeleton  for  you.” 

Thus  the  short-tempered  Taffy,  who 
had  been  listening. 

Then  Svengali,  scowling,  would  play 
Chopin's  funeral  march  more  divinely 
than  ever;  and  where  the  pretty  soft 
part  comes  in,  he  would  whisper  to 
Trilby,  “That  is  Svengali  coming  to 
look  at  you  in  your  little  mahogany 
glass  case!” 

And  here  let  me  say  that  these  vicious- 
imaginations  of  Svengali’s,  which  look  so 
tame  in  English  print,  sounded  much 
more  ghastly  in  French,  pronounced  with 
a Hebrew-German  accent,  and  uttered  in 
his  hoarse,  rasping,  nasal,  throaty  rook's 
caw,  his  big  yellow  teeth  baring  them- 
selves in  a mongrel  canine  snarl,  his- 
heavv  upper  eyelids  drooping  over  his 
insolent  black  eyes. 

Besides  which,  as  he  played  the  lovely 
melody  he  would  go  through  a ghoulish 
pantomime,  as  though  he  were  taking 
stock  of  the  different  bones  in  her  skele- 
ton with  greedy  but  discriminating  ap- 
proval. And  when  he  came  down  to  the 
feet,  he  was  almost  droll  in  the  intensity 
of  his  terrible  realism.  But  Trilby  did 
not  appreciate  this  exquisite  fooling,  and 
felt  cold  all  over. 

He  seemed  to  her  a dread  powerful  de- 
mon, who,  but  for  Taffy  (who  alone  could 
hold  him  in  check),  oppressed  and  weighed 
on  her  like  an  incubus — and  she  dreamt 
of  him  of tener  than  she  dreamt  of  Taffy, 
the  Laird,  or  even  Little  Billee! 
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asked  him  many  questions.  Then,  look- 
ing at  his  watch,  he  delivered  himself 
thus:  “Humph!  3.30!  rather  late — but 
still — look  here,  Little  Billee— do  you 
know  the  Halle,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  where  they  sell  vegetables?” 

“Oli,  yes!  yes!  What  vegetable  shall 
I—” 

“Listen!  On  the  north  side  are  two 
restaurants,  Bordier  and  Baratte.  They 
remain  open  all  night.  Now  go  straight 
off  to  one  of  those  tuck  shops,  and  tuck 
in  as  big  a supper  as  you  possibly  can. 
Some  people  prefer  Baratte.  I prefer 
Bordier  myself.  Perhaps  you'd  better 
try  Bordier  first  and  Baratte  after.  At 
all  events,  lose  no  time;  so  off  you  go!” 

Thus  he  saved  Little  Billee  from  an 
early  grave. 

Then  there  was  the  Greek,  a boy  of 
only  sixteen,  but  six  feet  high,  and  look- 
ing ten  years  older  than  he  was,  and  able 
to  smoke  even  stronger  tobacco  than  Taffy 
himself,  and  color  pipes  divinely;  he  was 
a great  favorite  in.  the  Place  St.-Anatole, 
for  his  bonhomie,  his  niceness,  his  warm 
geniality.  He  was  the  capitalist  of  this 
select  circle  (and  nobly  lavish  of  his  cap- 
ital). He  went  by  the  name  of  Polu- 
phloisboiospaleapologos  Petrilopetrolico- 
conose — for  so  he  was  christened  by  the 
Laird — because  his  real  name  was  thought 
much  too  long  and  much  too  lovely  for 
the  quartier  latin,  and  reminded  one  of 
the  Isles  of  Greece— where  burning  Sap- 
pho loved  and  sang. 

What  was  he  learning  in  the  Latin 
quarter?  French?  He  spoke  French 
like  a native!  Nobody  knows.  But 
when  his  Paris  friends  transferred  their 
bohemia  to  London,  where  were  they 
ever  made  happier  and  more  at  home 
than  in  his  lordly  parental  abode—  or  fed 
with  nicer  things? 

That  abode  is  now  his,  and  lordlier 
than  ever,  as  becomes  the  dwelling  of  a 
millionaire  and  city  magnate;  and  its 
gray-bearded  owner  is  as  genial,  as  jolly, 
and  as  hospitable  as  in  the  old  Paris  days, 
but  he  no  longer  colors  pipes. 

Then  there  was  Carnegie,  fresh  from 
Balliol,  redolent  of  the  ’varsity.  He  in- 
tended himself  then  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  came  to  Paris  to  learn  French 
as  it  is  spoke;  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
with  his  fashionable  English  friends  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river,  and  the  rest 


with  Taffy,  the  Laird;  and  Little  Billee  on 
the  left.  Perhaps  that  is  why  he  has  not 
become  an  ambassador.  He  is  now  only 
a rural  dean,  and  speaks  the  worst  French 
I know,  and  speaks  it  wherever  and  when- 
ever he  can. 

It  serves  him  right,  I think. 

He  was  fond  of  lords,  and  knew  some 
(at  least  he  gave  one  that  impression), 
and  often  talked  of  them,  and  dressed  so 
beautifully  that  even  Little  Billee  was 
abashed  in  his  presence.  Only  Taffy  in 
his  threadbare  out-at-elbow  velvet  jacket 
and  cricket  cap,  and  the  Laird  in  his  tat- 
tered straw  hat  and  Taffy's  old  overcoat 
down  to  his  heels,  dared  to  walk  arm  in 
arm  with  him — nay,  insisted  on  doing  so 
—as  they  listened  to  the  band  in  the  Lux- 
embourg Gardens. 

And  his  whiskers  were  even  longer 
and  thicker  and  more  golden  than  Taffy’s 
own.  But  the  mere  sight  of  a boxing- 
glove  made  him  sick. 

Then  there  was  Joe  Sibley,  the  idle  ap- 
prentice, the  king  of  bohemia,  le  roi  des 
truands , to  whom  everything  was  for- 
given, as  to  Francois  Villon,  mih  cause  de 
ses  gentillesses.” 

Always  in  debt,  like  Svengali;  like 
Svengali,  vain,  witty,  and  a most  exqui- 
site and  original  artist;  and  also  eccen- 
tric in  his  attire  (though  clean),  so  that 
people  would  stare  at  him  as  he  walked 
along — which  he  adored!  But  (unlike 
Svengali)  he  was  genial,  caressing,  sym- 
pathetic, charming;  the  most  irresisti- 
ble friend  in  the  world  as  long  as  his 
friendship  lasted — but  that  was  not  for- 
ever! 

The  moment  his  friendship  left  off,  his 
enmity  began  at  once.  Sometimes  this 
enmity  would  take  the  simple  and 
straightforward  form  of  trying  to  punch 
his  ex-friends  head;  and  when  the  ex- 
friend was  too  big.  he  would  get  some 
new  friend  to  help  him.  And  much  bad 
blood  would  be  caused  in  this  way — 
though  very  little  was  spilt.  And  all 
this  bad  blood  was  not  made  better  by 
the  funny  things  he  went  on  saying 
through  life  about  the  unlucky  one  who 
had  managed  to  offend  him — things  that 
stuck  forever!  His  bark  was  worse  than 
his  bite — he  was  better  with  his  tongue 
than  with  his  fists — a dangerous  joker! 
But  when  he  met  another  joker  face  to 
face,  even  an  inferior  joker — with  a 
rougher  wit,  a coarser  thrust,  a louder 
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laugh,  a tougher  hide — he  would  just  col- 
lapse, like  a pricked  bladder! 

He  is  now  perched  on  such  a topping 
pinnacle  (of  fame  and  notoriety  com- 
bined) that  people  can  stare  at  him  from 
two  hemispheres  at  once;  and  so  famous 
as  a wit  that  when  he  jokes  (and  he  is 
always  joking)  people  laugh  first,  and 
then  ask  what  it  was  he  was  joking  about. 
And  you  can  even  make  your  own  mild 
funniments  raise  a roar  by  merely  pref- 
acing them,  “As  Joe  Sibley  once  said.” 

The  present  scribe  has  often  done  so. 

And  if  by  any  chance  you  should  one 
day,  by  a happy  fluke,  hit  upon  a really 
good  thing  of  your  own — good  enough 
to  be  quoted — be  sure  it  will  come  back 
to  you  after  many  days  prefaced,  “ As* 
Joe  Sibley  once  said.” 

Then  there  was  Lorrimer,  the  industri- 
ous apprentice,  who  is  now  also  well  pin- 
nacled on  high;  himself  a pillar  of  the 
Royal  Academy — probably,  if  he  lives 
long  enough,  its  future  president — the 
duly  knighted  or  baroneted  Lord  Mayor 
of  “all  the  plastic  arts”  (except  one  or 
two  perhaps,  here  and  there,  that  are  not 
altogether  without  some  importance). 

May  this  not  be  for  many,  many  years! 
Lorrimer  himself  would  be  the  first  to 
say  so! 

Tall,  thin,  red  haired,  and  well-favored, 
he  was  a most  eager,  earnest,  and  pains- 
taking young  enthusiast,  of  precocious 
culture,  who  read  improving  books,  and 
did  not  share  in  the  amusements  of  the 
quartier  latin,  but  spent  his  evenings  at 
home  with  Handel,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Dante,  on  the  respectable  side  of  the  riv- 
er. Also,  he  went  into  good  society 
sometimes,  with  a dress-coat  on,  and  a 
white  tie,  and  his  hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle! 

But  in  spite  of  these  blemishes  on  his 
otherwise  exemplary  record  as  an  art  stu- 
dent, he  was  the  most  delightful  compan- 
ion— the  most  affectionate,  helpful,  and 
sympathetic  of  friends.  May  he  live 
long  and  prosper! 

Enthusiast  as  he  was,  he  could  only 
worship  one  god  at  a time.  It  was  either 
Michael  Angelo,  Phidias,  Paul  Veronese, 
Tintoret,  Raphael,  or  Titian — never  a 
modern — moderns  didn't  exist!  And  so 
thoroughgoing  was  lie  in  his  worship, 
and  so  persistent  in  voicing  it.  that  he 
made  those  immortals  quite  unpopular 
in  the  Place  St.-Anatole  des  Arts.  We 


grew  to  dread  their  very  names.  Each 
of  them  would  last  him  a couple  of 
months  or  so;  then  he  would  give  us  a 
month’s  holiday,  and  take  up  another. 

Joe  Sibley,  equally  enthusiastic,  was 
more  faithful.  He  was  a monotheist, 
and  had  but  one  god,  and  was  less  tire- 
some in  the  expression  of  his  worship. 
He  is  so  still — and  his  god  is  still  the 
same — no  stodgy  old  master  this  divinity, 
but  a modern  of  the  moderns ! For  forty 
years  the  cosmopolite  Joe  has  been  sing- 
ing his  one  god’s  praise  in  every  tongue 
he  knows  and  every  country — and  also 
his  contempt  for  all  rivals  to  this  god- 
head— whether  quite  sincerely  or  not, 
who  can  say?  Men’s  motives  are  so 
mixed!  But  so  eloquently,  so  wittily,  so 
prettily,  that  he  almost  persuades  you  to 
be  a fellow- worshipper — almost,  only! — 
for  if  lie  did  quite , you  (being  a capital- 
ist) would  buy  nothing  but  “Sibleys” 
(which  you  don’t).  For  Sibley  was  the 
god  of  Joe’s  worship,  and  none  other! 
and  he  would  hear  of  no  other  genius  in 
the  world! 

Let  us  hope  that  he  sometimes  laughed 
at  himself  in  his  sleeve — or  winked  at 
himself  in  his  looking-glass,  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek! 

And  here,  lest  there  should  be  any 
doubt  as  to  his  identity,  let  me  add  that 
although  quite  young  he  had  beautiful 
white  hair  like  an  Albino’s,  as^soft  and 
bright  as  floss  silk — and  also  that  he  was 
tall  and  slim  and  graceful ; and,  like  most 
of  the  other  personages  concerned  in  this 
light  story,  very  nice  to  look  at— with 
pretty  manners  (and  an  unimpeachable 
moral  tone). 

Joe  Sibley  did  not  think  much  of  Lor- 
rimer in  those  days,  nor  Lorrimer  of  him, 
for  all  they  were  such  good  friends.  And 
neither  of  them  thought  much  of  Little 
Billee,  whose  pinnacle  (of  pure  unadul- 
terated fame)  is  now  the  highest  of  all— - 
the  highest  probably  that  can  be  for  a 
mere  painter  of  pictures! 

And  what  is  so  nice  about  Lorrimer, 
now  that  he  is  a graybeard,  an  academi- 
cian, an  accomplished  man  of  the  world 
and  society,  is  that  lie  admires  Sibley’s 
genius  more  than  he  can  say — and  reads 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  delightful  stories 
as  well  as  Dante’s  “Inferno” — and  can 
listen  with  delight  to  the  lovely  songs  of 
Signor  Tosti,  who  has  not  precisely  found- 
ed himself  on  Handel — can  even  scream 
with  laughter  at  a comic  song — even  a 
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walking4  arr>l  JO  aRO  On  a SomiUv  altem  ihh  .of  ’March.  i^R  at  fv.dO  in  the  inorn- 
iiotm ‘ wit'li  a con  pm  of  French  pm  any  Oig.  Lucky  day  for  France.  hriu 
soldiers,  and  uueonniumly  rowdy  nwo;  ;u  , “ Bom  there:  what  do  you  mean  — in 
that.  the  porter's  raftfee?’ 

I^Iq^  tber  *Kirk  Ki  ] sn s- i.tt'r  ilu\i*  \.{  Ibis  juncture  the  .1  wo  groat ' .urate's 

on  t lie  too  of  a u ouuubuy  u-mo«ig  a o-o-  roiled  buck,  u uver/md  Hubsr*  appeared, 
proletarian  v rowd,  aud  there  the  i wr»  face-  and  au  open  carriage  inn!  pat*'  r,nu.  out, 
Ikbi^  avxirriaH  iHj^rpdiatrfy  taiidt'  Hi  it  ^vcte  -jt,wv:  and  a 

^ptires  pleasant  ail  round  and  bbc^mo  younger  nnr. 

vo^y  potuilao;  i-spoirjaUy  >vbb  ilyc  women  Tw  Latin  biSlo^  mdtgnuito*o  -the  two 
.ami  •'  Old  id  ecu..  b»u  not,.  1 O‘vgi’or  to  Sri' ip.  incorrigible  warrior:?  .made  .the  military 
through  tb*  .pmpRerv1,  r(hfttam<mtL*H?d  .*»iu{j£.  rmd  tiro  thrrfc  Udies  hd\mt 
rtistirmRart  ; fA . tb/ur  behiykYr  Little  jiml  gruvofy  • '.-  y yfJ  % .. 

Bim  resolved  that  liyfhjid  pot  go  And  ih.enyV')  IdHle  Llil^o^ Lory’or  tld^ 

a-pleasurm"  with  thorn  any  more.  t irate  it  one  of  them  happened  to  look  bark, 

Bowcrer,  they  stuck  to  him  through  ajid  Zouzou  actually  kissed  Ins  hand  to 
thick  and  thin,  and  insisted  on  ewsuRog  her 


JESm  t de  la  Coneo  iaky  ah  it 
the  Hue  <le  Lille  in  the 
Faubourg  ^t  'ifaefiVith),'  : 

Lit!  le  15: 1 lee  Ifored  tb.“. 

F u^.i b ? t i vc;  S i , d| to* m at r> ,:#• 
peeidlly  the  Rvie  <le  LitbV 
ITc  »,vas  fond  of  vr^mg;  at 
the  PP>gTtihcr.urt  otd  iuan 
iiiu >T: -^iStete : '■  bf  the. 
«dd  Freheli  tiuhl#^y  '4'v. 
mthBr,  the  ubf.$jd&  &n] Is 
Ahe  gmntl  sc¥ip 
inrod  portals,  uiih  i h«  ?n 
jjiocial  bearVhg^  ami  ihyr 
nplendid  old  hist  on*  ' 

j um nes  aba  ve 

d ii  This,  Hotel  de.  Tliat. 
Ho han  - Oh  a t >ot  . Mon  um  - 
re  n ey  La  Rntdi  e fmieriulil  - 
L/aneoml.  La  Tour  d‘Au- 
yergne 

RV  wmld  forget  himself 
»u  rounuilk-  dreants  of  past 
to»d  hugotten  Fiyneli  chiv- 
&lrj-  Wifi£djyttefse.  g.tar ious 
i Uip r c*4  f;d  lip  for  J*(‘ 

k)e;W  e.  little  of  FrOneh 
histojph  h»vmg  t<*  rand 
Froisk^ci,  ^i-.&iruop 

tire  and  oldest  or  &J1 
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chic  equipage.  She's  a 
millionaire,  my  aunt 
Chevagne  !” 

Well,  I never  ! 
Wbais  your 


tisfiije, 

then  ?” 

l'01i,m?/»anie!  Hang 
it  — l6t  n ie  see  1 W e i 1 
—Gout  ran  — Xavier— 
Francois  — Marie  — Jo 
seph  d’Amaury— Brissac 
| jr de  Roncesvaulx  do  la 
P5*f  Rochema  riel  * Boissegu  i% 

^«^'.p‘"‘-Jfib  at  your  service  !” 

*'**' m “Quite  correct!'’  said 

W Hod  or  ; “V  enfant  dit 

S»  rm//" 

‘ WeH  — I — never  ! 

fir  And  what’s  you r name. 

Dodorf” 

-.rfe  “ Oh  ! Vm  only  a 

Tt I J jBL-  humble  individual,  and 

answer  to  tlie  one-horse 
Tjfcj  % * name  of  Theodore  Ri- 

4mI  golot  de  La  farce.  But 

Zouzou\s  an  awful  swell; 
you  kno  vv  * h is  brother’s 
the  Duke  !” 

Little  Billee  was  no 
snob.  But  he  was  a 
respectably  brought -up 
young  Briton  of  the 
higher  middle  class,  and 
these  revelations,  which 
)ve  could  not  but  believe, 
astounded  him  so  that 
he  could  hardly  speak. 
Much  as  he  Haltered 
himself  that  he  scorned 
tli e bloa ted  a ri stoc racy , 
titles  are  titles  — even 
French  titles  ! — and 
when  it  comes  to  dukes 
and  princesses  who  live  in  houses  like  the 
Hotel  de  la  Roehemarlel ....  J 

It’s  enough  to  take  a respectably 
brought-up  young  Briton’s  breath  away ! 

When  he  saw  Taffy  that  evening,  he 
exclaimed  : VI  say,  Zouzou’s  mother’s  a 
duel  iess  •!” 

il  Yes—  the  Duchesse  de  la  Rochemartel- 
K«>i  w-gur.” 

,k  You  never  told  me!” 

“ You  never  asked  me.  It’s  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  France.  They’re  very 
popr.  1 believe.” 

“ Poor!  You  should  see  the  house  they 
live  in  VI 

“I’ve  been  there,  to  dinner;  and  the 


HOTEL  DK  LA  ROC  HEM  ARTEL. 


* Do  you  know  that  lady  ?”  asked  Little 
Billee,  very  sternly. 

“ Parblen!  si  jela  coynmis!  Why,  it's 
niy  mother!  Isn’t  she  nice?  She’s  rath- 
er **r< »ss  with  me  just  nmv.” 

“ Your  mother!  Why,  what  do  you 
menu?  What  on  earth  would  your  mo- 
ther bo  doing  in  that  big  carriage  and  at 
that  big  hmi^r 

“ Parf'lew  farceur ! She  lives  there  !” 

“ Li'rrs  l her** ! Why.  who  and  what 
is  sh- v,  your  mother?” 

' The  i Michesse  de  la  Roehemarlel,  par- 
bleu  ? arid  that’s  my  sister  ; and  dial’s 
my  aunt,  Princess*  de  (’hevagiie  Banff  re 
mont!  Sims  the  ; pat  ramie  * of  that 
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dinner  WfisnT  very  They  IH.  y*  X>odork  Ui>  saster '*?  iXhpUt  tiie  only  iiv- 

great  rui-t  of.  »u  :.*ui\  live  ?m>Mly  in  the  jj4f  • l.mir  1m*  earps  i - »r  -•■<'* xo* pi  Zonzuu  *' 

« unkip.;.  itiM/on  ; ie-,s  .'wmvuii  j*f  i vu  [wninlrr  if  ! !•«.  I>i(v>^j  ..mJ  ^enia]  M0ujr 

am!  iinina  fried,  add  Hie  ivs|H'r!  :ti>!  § m.-u*  • J* ) ic- * #dr*rt  • - not  n»  Ke-nr  Tn.-wdn^  ' 

rpap  m l&fjja;  WUl  bt>  IfuW- 

‘ J *. \ . ' iL-^hefr  .linn  ’L^^ni  • r Hn'oiof/' on 

And  l *»»dpr-~  ]\  a *.y?«;-U  ton,  i sup-  ike  I>V‘ ; i f| | ask  urines  .»hd  a pilh'U*' 

^ <7^  bit i the  •■Rpj£i|$W  .^hU^h  in;  ilk?  RnV?  Mary 

“ Avs  -~  Luarkd  'vj»>  JAunrne. . i A*-  Ut*  * ; f . ||  very  nurd  Ofi  i»K  em{)!rfn>  utu? 

Unrud  <in^’V'nds  Tm»n  Hie  Cr<«,-;ol«*rs  tot^dorevs  *V  rln-v  an1  a-  link*  Jat«-  at  then* 

U>n;  fie*  inunn  to  tUror  it.  any  ;i->v,  : *.•«:(» nferv »•>*,  a Monday  I'novtiiug" 

ami dots -of  IftCffM  do  to  f 

Jdk ’.  :i!I<>Ujhv  English.  ami  dure  ike  ruinndnnod i|||| <t  >nv | einnrh  uoij,..  j .a.r 

VVdrtliy  muifn  nf  l.kMevu.  . ,Hv*.  W.us-  at  svViiiy  p • • eve 1 n v 1 1 1 1 ! j a |iit)ib  a %vd4  pan. «. 
school  ill  England:  tkuf.y  Aby  tie  sp»*al>  'pms.  0U\  pm*^  utaritira  ami  pkilAua,'-. 

Mon^e-ur  JV  k ^vemj  I- 4e  Ul 

Runl.nrjcH-tid  ♦.Bui^nju'M.p  i'vi:c 
Ya.?..ut*.v  .{;*  ^ ->  >- 

• » hna*f 

. • ilv  r- 

..ip  , ties  out  6f 


notion  tUfc  wjUmv 


English  *o  wo  1 1 — ii  mi  behave  $0/  Lully,  The  pw-Mcmf  M^ribr  :)*  no  sm»h  lie  is  a 
[XT  imp*:  H-.‘A $00 very  iwn.mnfui  n^pwutuly  kronen:  • »m»  ’ md  Knnm  nf  ike 

i i fa i Trr-d  M>:t  man  in  the  »'.u:!i  Liii-  • ku<ic  Inekm*  im.ldh  <’ Miff  al-  msm.  In*  d;iJio^,v 

luu^df  *,>.  Aud  Juy 

*i>H  <iri  ei »ajjv;  if  ;d rt» < 1 1 < ip (>♦  ise  I»r>  o u Vi fii  i»ii i !y<f i HVyi  ii >*  k Vpt.srl f. 

very  wel  1 tvirf  im>t.  lieif-  iti  - Law { Pdu  r & ii  {nr  vvrtj  m i ftl  *>?<*  \i$r*  yf$i  tinpin  ji  fe  s4> 
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cheap  as  to  day.  Alas!  all  reverence  for 
all  that  is  high  and  time-honored  and 
beautiful  seems  at  a discount. 

So  he  has  kept  his  blackguard  ducal 
Zouave  for  the  bouquet  of  this  little  show 
— the  final  bonne  bouche  in  his  bohemian 
menu— that  he  may  make  it  palatable  to 
those  who  only  look  upon  the  good  old 
quartier  latin  (now  no  more  to  speak  of) 
as  a very  low,  common,  vulgar  quarter 
indeed,  deservedly  swept  away,  where 
misters  the  students  (shocking  bounders 
and  cads)  had  nothing  better  to  do,  day 
and  night,  than  mount  up  to  a horrid 
place  called  the  thatched  house— la  chau- 
mi&re — 

44  Pour  y danser  V cancan, 

Ou  le  Robert  Maeaire — 

Tou  jours — tou  jours — tou  jours — 

La  nuit  corame  le  jour.  . . . 

Et  youp ! voup ! voup! 

Tra  la  la  la  la  ... . la  la  la  !” 


Christmas  was  drawing  near. 

There  were  days  when  the  whole  quar- 
tier latin  would  veil  its  iniquities  under 
fogs  almost  worthy  of  the  Thames  Val- 
ley between  London  Bridge  and  West- 
minster, and  out  of  the  studio  window 
the  prospect  was  a dreary  blank.  No 
morgue!  no  towers  of  Notre  Dame!  not 
even  the  chimney-pots  over  the  way — 
not  even  the  little  mediaeval  toy  turret  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Vieille  des  Mauvais 
Ladres,  Little  Billee’s  delight! 

The  stove  had  to  be  crammed  till  its 
sides  grew  a dull  deep  red  before  one’s 
fingers  could  hold  a brush  or  squeeze  a 
bladder;  one  had  to  box  or  fence  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  that  one  might  recover 
from  the  cold  bath,  and  get  warm  for  the 
rest  of  the  day ! 

Taffy  and  the  Laird  grew  pensive  and 
dreamy,  childlike,  and  bland;  and  when 
they  talked  it  was  generally  about  Christ- 
mas at  home  in  merry  England  and  the 
distant  land  of  cakes,  and  how  good  it 
was  to  be  there  at  such  a time — hunting, 
shooting,  curling,  and  endless  carouse! 

It  was  IIo!  for  the  jolly  West  Riding, 
and  Hey  ! for  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dun- 
dee, till  they  grew  quite  homesick,  and 
wanted  to  start  by  the  very  next  train. 

They  didn't  do  anything  so  foolish. 
They  wrote  over  to  friends  in  London  for 
the  biggest  turkey,  the  biggest  plum-pud- 
ding, that  could  be  got  for  love  or  money, 


with  mince  pies,  and  holly  and  mistletoe, 
and  sturdy  short  thick  English  sausages, 
half  a Stilton  cheese,  and  a sirloin  of  beef 
— two  sirloins,  in  case  one  should  not  be 
enough. 

For  they  meant  to  have  a Homeric 
feast  in  the  studio  on  Christmas  day — 
Taffy,  the  Laird,  and  Little  Billee — and 
invite  all  the  delightful  chums  I have 
been  trying  to  describe;  and  that  is  just 
why  I tried  to  describe  them — Durien, 
Vincent,  Sibley,  Lorrimer,  Carnegie,  Pe- 
trol i coconose,  1’  Zouzou,  and  Dodor! 

The  cooking  and  waiting  should  be 
done  by  Trilby,  her  friend  Ang61e  Boisse, 
M.  et  Mme.  Vinard,  and  such  little  Vi- 
nards  as  could  be  trusted  with  glass  and 
crockery  and  mince  pies;  and  if  that  was 
not  enough,  they  would  also  cook  them- 
selves and  wait  upon  each  other. 

When  dinner  should  be  over,  supper 
was  to  follow  with  scarcely  any  interval 
to  speak  of;  and  to  partake  of  this  other 
guests  should  be  bidden — Svengali  and 
Gecko,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more.  No 
ladies! 

For,  as  the  unsusceptible  Laird  ex- 
pressed it,  in  the  language  of  a gillie  lie 
had  once  met  at  a servants’  dance  in  a 
Highland  country  house, 4 4 Them  wimmen 
spiles  the  ball !” 

Elaborate  cards  of  invitation  were  sent 
out,  in  the  designing  and  ornamentation 
of  which  the  Laird  and  Taffy  exhausted 
all  their  fancy  (Little  Billee  had  no  time). 

Wines  and  spirits  and  English  beers 
were  procured  at  great  cost  from  M.  E. 
Delevingne’s,  in  the  Rue  St.-Honor6,  and 
liqueurs  of  every  description — chartreuse, 
curagoa,  ratafia  de  cassis,  and  anisette;  no 
expense  was  spared. 

Also,  truffled  galantines  of  turkey, 
tongues,  hams,  rillettes  de  Tours,  pat^s 
de  foie  gras,  44fromage  d’ltalie  ” (which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  cheese),  saucissons 
d'Arles  et  de  Lyon,  with  and  without  gar- 
lic, cold  jellies  peppery  and  salt — every- 
thing that  French  charcutiers  and  their 
wives  can  make  out  of  French  pigs,  or 
any  other  animal  whatever,  beast,  bird, 
or  fowl  (even  cats  and  rats)— for  the  sup- 
per; and  sweet  jellies,  and  cakes,  and 
sweetmeats,  and  confections  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  famous  pastry-cook  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  Castiglione. 

Mouths  went  watering  all  day  long  in 
joyful  anticipation.  They  water  some- 
what sadly  now  at  the  mere  remem- 
brance of  these  delicious  things — the 
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mere  immediate  sight  or 
scent  of  which  in  these 
degenerate  latter  days 
would  no  longer  avail  to 
promote  any  such  delec- 
table  secretion.  Helas  ! 
ahirne!  ach  web!  av  de 
mi ! eheu  ! oipot — in  point 
of  fact,  alas  / 

That  is  the  very  excla- 
mation I wanted. 

Christmas  eve  carne 
round.  The  pieces  of  re- 
sistance and  plum  - pud- 
ding ami  mince  pies  had 
not  yet  arrived  from  Lon- 
don— but  there  was  plenty 
of  time. 

Les  t rp is  An gl icli es  din  ed 
at  le  pere  Trin's,  as  usual, 
and  played  billiards  and 
dominoes  at  the  Cafe  du 
Luxembourg,  and  possess- 
ed their  souls  in  patience 
till  it  was  time  to  go  and 
hear  the  midnight  mass  at 
the  Madeleine,  where  Ron 
coulv.  the  great  barytone 
of  the  Opera  Comique,  was 
retained  to  sing  Adam's 
famous  Noel. 

The  whole quartier seem 
ed  alive  with  the  rdveillon. 
It.  was  a clear  frosty  night, 
with  a splendid  moon  just 
past  the  full,  and  most  ex 
hilarating  was  the  walk 
along  the  quays  on  the 
Rive  Gauche,  over  the 
Pout  de  la  Concorde  and 
across  the  Place  thereof, 
and  up  the  thronged  Rue 


For  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  out 
pealed  the  organ,  and  up  rose  the  linest 
voice  in  France; 

“ Minmt,  ClmHWns  ! eSjst  Theft  re  soleanelle 
(h\  rlbiiatne  l>ie»i  djbseemiit  pamil  pons  !” 

And  a wave  of  religious  emotion  rolled 
over  Little  Rillee  and  submerged  him; 
swept  him  off  his  little  legs,  swept  him 
out  of  his  little  self,  drowned  him  in  a 
great  seething  surge  of  love — love  of  his 
kind,  love  of  love,  Jove  of  life,  love  of 
death,  love  of  all  that  is  and  ever  was 
and  ever  will  be — a very  large  order  in- 
deed, even  for  Little  Billee. 

And  it  seemed  to  him  that  lie  stretched 
out  his  arms  for  love  to  one  figure  espe- 
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,i]j  t*h:  vr^i  — »>ju‘ t\U  lb  fairs  undvr  the  ;mUk  shmulus  .of 
are  erect  ou  inyh  wLh  armsr.  ^jiUsirteUilied  smmit and  Un*  sinyir.tt  hui/mrt  votey  )nui 
to  hint,  m imm-  than  common  fellOwMitp  vsm*myij.y  stem<yy  power $av  penetrato  into 
of  fieed;  iiut  Hte  5ori‘i»\vi’iil  (it* u re  crowned  }fis  i M mml  dyp dWrwyye nthy  ycyee  ot  mailt 
'with  l.!u>ni^  for  il  w;is  i?4  the  iikm»e^  of  AJntj  wbut  voice  -l*ut  llm-  deepest  and 
:i  woman;.  hut  never  that  of  fhe  Yu^th  envi'M:  ami  cn^inlest  then-  ks  i:\in  give* 

Mother  n{  LhlC  Lord,  Witvihy  Utterance  U>  Midi  *j  mcssa gi*  ;.ii& 

It  was  Trilby.  Trilby,.  Trilby  * a jnwjr.  t # i u t . ’ tiir  ts i>u ; <b»?  tfUsh art,  tin-  v ,-.<s." 
fulkO  -si  ft  If  -W  :tlul  VMiif  mJI  ten  ]i»i  anm]  essence  OJ  slTf  collective.  ItairuitiOy^ 

0:,*  vim)  ut  » ho  most  eom./pr,  rj-ty  on  tiom  a t t fc$  b*  *st  ! 

earth  • TvHby  w>>o4c  ami  mortal  l»kr  L nnv  - -LiM-hr  JB.il  Ice  mxvln  d the  Ilhml  * v..-- 
self,  a-ml  jm  ivoi ii  j want  of  ttjtd  neilte  t hr* t ntwhf  .in  a \>rv 

iiy  !»ep  eray  t3fi;i v r-.i i k/*  6#  sm-vV  1)i#*  oJ  mind  T lUv  k* ft  test.  iow hesUm/od; 

gfhlyuWg:  of  UMs  that  tm  Was  of  all.  , . y 

iVktf^Si  lie  tkM  aU  item  N<yv  ^ wli-a  t : we-.# ro  of  trivial.. 

[«*;;■.  ins  ;um!  wn?M  be  Jti>  forever,  basto  -^artbh  ihteywf 

cttrtjeMVh&i would  ;or  COM Id.  Borneo*  \‘ii  Vac  dom-  ->o'p  smoVintr 

. . r < , t waetgiif’v  &fc  (Uie^r  Li**  ifoyuid^fiibuL  orm  Lf 

* HtXi':'/’*-'*'*'  0*th/Vv- jt  a!yyo:r<- . whose-  • V<>MM  just 

imder  lira  rrvn,  Ihihm  wa*  v>  -tipsy  lieu. 
So  :^uig*.;  And  ratiy  al)d  .a M<1  lie  eollkl  uut  nny  L«it  ]»*•  r..;?bl  still  sine, 

oebopd  ti j«'-  fu.o  *Jepp  .{YieMd b..-.  b.nyu *0*.  ;«.ml  did  so  ai  tlie  top  of  lr*s  voice.  Jt 

ha  Yv  ^uiuVf  »'b.*.*-4iroyut . :<dopte  .?  be  be  not  Lbe  N*»ei  of  Ai5o.m  tliat  i.ie  sa-n'jrv  Mir 

above  vv,‘i  yrbrj.y  eisK  \n  U<V*  .>vi>rftl--ui ) hud  not  spent  iiis  rvyeifh.vn  in  an  y yUnreh.. 
thy  yyry*  uni  vet  *u  seamed  V<>  ^Luke  with.  iWilli  tile  help  of  a sleeky  waiter..  Lit 
•th«  c^H rne:  Hmm.bir  j .f  i Mat  .r.e.viv.^e  Btllee  »rot  the  Ltaoeliaimliata  into  inst^tiui 

of  b«v»‘  *u!»l  imv.ivone.ss-:  ami  lit  liis  oaniile  'f<>  iiim,  arid  vlist^nea 

Thus  at  I > a -t  f\*lt  Lit  He  Billv**'*,  -whose  y»be  himself  from  1»  is  inmidirn  embraces, 
way  it  vvai>  fO  rn^y  nify  anfl  e.Xjijryeram  .left.  Ui in  to  wallow  in.  solitude. 

As  lie  lay  awake  M 
bis  l»ed,  tn  \ng  to  reeull 

‘SfSSH&P:  ; i’,,S  '■  " ■ 1.1.  Ii.iri.  


i* (>  if  piiy : )|ot(  $ l 
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TireitA  be  scttiy  e eased 
i’w  a:  J >v:h;tbK  a nil  soon 
ud 

av.i-a  a vlunm; i a,/, h-iR'. 

tydiA-b  !;  v , 
v | Tb  e>)  /thy  ;fy>i  !;■  aix>se 
' no  . hij.rhi  6f  I > ' ibl  uti 

test  the  ilinmkvo 
mhtynld  '..yivt  :'iire. ' tx<i  ; i xi& 
bthiWiom  y>)  tta  ? it*.  A-1T 

lieayyjlly:  tTe.t^*' 

awa.y,  Ti>r  A3>^‘ 
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ai.ui  lmUitioii.  ] ;i  V vv i d t ♦- vi w a :i  < KiMi o,s tr  < ] * 
Oh  the  watch  fiM*  -.tfi**  > ? t i *:  i j <h  imniii^ 

chihu  or  and  uoiHlhrfiy  J i <> \v  im 

e.d  UPUtwd  miiu  --for  fn&si  nileur 

e vey  umlf^  *nu‘h  n tfiyiiy:  of 

-■hitiwU  us  that*  ft  wife*  ||  i.u I.* I — a iLis- 
,^-riice  ; . it  W\\*  Hah  b>-  he  home  . them 
he  ;i\a  f -KticTi  Hi* 
hm.-.-ma  e '.  »’* 1 1 mu  i\n\  ■ I In 

mvuiti  to  H&u  fv  tlth 

pLUmene:  llfr  VyntiJd  have  Kihnt  Mimed 
Aost niiVHii«‘  street:  ; In?  would  hHiVte  ( he 
.iloM  hmirwif  I ill.  VM’V  1h\<.  momniy ! At, 
kisvli**  1*4 * i i ih t si.is n» g af  $ ! Dm-  ‘v»»uul 

eh*:  end  t h>i:s.  ridCuleusiy  .'Mid  ighmumh 

£>osiy  (os*  Little  d«i'  >•<■•  f*iM»vri. 


<ki.  ’>•!.  .r. 


Trail ; Hml  though  did  Trior  give  her 
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earning  nor  even  insist  on  t he  expulsion 
of  Hi l».nt>  r vvhfC lie  heard  with  a hard 
jii'hH,  wu*  •*  hieri  malmle  <»n  iniit  in  " lie 
t’Vjm  v.Ki}  < i » r • » >.v : f very  severe!  v an  vht* 
i‘Oini:t jot  of  i } i ; < j.  ^•iiUeiimn,  lind  an  the 
danger*  iron*  tier  ihal  might  IVoih  a 

J.in.yV  >ii;ii!  bring  fmsied  uionr  ill  m s’u l.i  11 
lx with  rhint/.  I'lil'tinns  tfiftl  ;*  light- 
ed rand  It*.  it  \l  hadn't  been  tnv  liuiivv'f, 
he  iutd  bee,  Kihch  would  }'UiYi!  sh-jf«.  OU  lire » 
M»*j<  am*  '-iTVi’d  h i Hi  right!'  1 \*  w , 
io-ullv  grand  in  lily  tfjrl nous  i ml ig on! iuil 
10  of  his  ininc-HVm  Kivm'h  ; ymfl 

Muihifla  1 - , l M * Was  x cmdnle  for  her 

. ;*i»d  ih  h»-r  n\u  >1« «- 

ei's  ;imt  [,!itle  jhlhe  hi-irMl  ids  t Vv  >.h  ity 

iif'Si  ( ‘Ui’JM  iiiits  dijy  Jifo'  jk  l/lh’trise*',  iiivi  nk- 
irig  »ns  siXi.-  th;M  1»e  nut  <i.->  RihofA 
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fl^O  life  c|vje>;dfvn  v‘XV).iU  i>  strer^' 

X nhHiy  answers  turn*  tnu.?i»  given. 
Before  <ne  djso»‘-rry  >>f  fin*  BesMoner 
d v ^ bneM&>i  dnildkl 

x-omphund  tit  ihm  and  carlinii*  imdtl4“ 
hiix  kWit  ot  t he 

•wjnrli  ytwiil  ):*•  lumlenrii.  snlnvued.. 
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ty  Aitill  avoiding  ‘ •; 

life:  advii » Krhxl  H,mi In!  si yh  1 , Vu 1 1 hI  tl it) 

1&-. iitalh  it  J|os  diiq^fi 
from  C}**r  rout  at  rurhon  h«  yu.  thoMv 
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Tlt^^a  us^i  ami 

Avbiydr  luiye  offer U'd  tJiis  advairre  in 
meiathu'gy  Imve  rn  created  tnaity  at 
tihr  \v-f>r]d:« -moiil  i til  porta  n i i mi  uhlcVok.  y . 

In  i\Ht  priihiuve  ages  of  tnrutlluygy 
ireji  and  stool  vpifejiH  tiUiile  from  rich 
vv.f  H olfUrfd^l  fuel,  iiiid  th**  iron- 
xnuker  (Hii  o«>t:  *»ond  to  to»uhlr  huitsr.ir 
with  tiu-  ntu hi n > i; ii  p i 0 b I t-X<\ $ offend  by 
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Xiin^t|VUovuR. 

}h]t  with  Uh  * 1 vl i * U * v t h > m at 
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iihi  tnryih*  at. 
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»y  a\  the  f < m «* is 

;n» y sihklf'h  shr>clc.  AV  h» 

hj  Sfe*I  r.hasod 

t/T  ViesiMn^:  yvdldi 

fut,  f)d  -vV  : Si/tJ 

i#he  h direct  proilncl  of  • 

veiider^ di  Vnghiy  hrn  tie  t 

. b$tkk<  yr: 

He  i . i . . * i > m liny  hiryr  ipi.i 

1 3 1 J 1 v fmjfn  pnr^ 
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Tlited'^ov^v,) .,  in  iiwrvmiifr* 
f>f  n fVvr  \<-‘V.  r*.  mbua/d  tlw  | >rii  of  the 
iif  .£  iw 

} i*  r tt)ia 

Tbn  of 

ir»u,  .Vr'irii  H nuiMiwm  * ai hi j r m>m\  ivu y i*r 
biU^flv  U$  Oiv  |ttJ<'kOt|r  <>f 

tv  b^iVtfn  -* iftiKt . Ttu\y 
xtt  txioratyd  )H  fr  fm1  h>’irk  i^taniUot*!  *uui 
suifv  r & diijf  H"<1  h6:«t  for  a£K?<:iocl  of  about 
in*  duyx;  Ib^uovat  <tf  (W 

p-*vMjltvi i+  /'MHliMoii  koow.a  us 

s*>  caib-d  tb<?  >vvr/iiu^-  oh  tbe  sUt 

aM'O  riiU^d  UV  tb*-  f^cl  U$K'n 
Vif  <stirboiur  4Vx;We  in^ia]  ,\s  hard 

Jim!  bnUb\  mid  breaks  ^iisily  \vil h a hartv 
TOei-  inp  TU*  folioWuijpr  &tu#&  is  tbaf  dis?-. 
).'<»vrh't|  oo,  i>i*ntx*rjy . i*vi\t‘d,  hy 

!i*!i.l- M,:,u  I'uC  ]f  VV4S  DM'lii 

K;^t  iV^aa  i-sj.Hy  •.lavs.  broken  pito-s 

u&: . of  frotft  tty  to  -Btf 

pound*  raided  %\  \v  iU»  <*<a*fuin  pn>j>o;rUous 
of  f&iyk  r;>;  til*  * * f ii  i ;«m £«*n i e*<\  T 1 1 
VU-S  are  dudib  of  refractory  yhiy  y ^^’Plbte,. 
find  obi  pot,*  Ip  a cl t O: t , a h A 1 1 i e \ r 

i > m iir  < if  art  Hiv  i $ rip  w a a i »M  porlan  t ibd  ustry 
iu  itHiil  ft  rf  liv  po  Usurp  arraj*£$®$  ?b  pHU*siri 
fa rHurt^tt}ju<>fa;,i» ingH  of  \vliich  "&ef  teV*4 


$JtC>NfcY  OI>^C«tU<iT  THO^A&t 

f t,^>»  .*.  ;.i  TVW  -it**™*. 


stn  tyriXiAitt  site Mfc%* 


A SYEKI,  TOOL 


with  tjife  fitter  ftF  th<?  east- 
ihfr-in»»se»  white  sal'll  fur- 
nace Ibis  a separate  thus 
fed  hy  fi  poWerfu  1 forced 
<*( i^i! i • t \V.h*‘>i  t.hr  stool 
is  thorou^iiKv  ife 

pots  are  svithdrawn  from 
tii6  furni^7  arnl.  tl^^r  barb 
ten  is  srp  piietl  tyfe  Ulv 

The  Utlm#  «.d‘ ihe  m-Medne* 

\vorkmXv  :g^athed  in 
rims*es, " <>£  •.  ir* v>\ 

with  mdyr  from 
hha <|  : .h  wet 

sjKnj^^  h^hl  iP  tiie  teeth 
urut  ’ vg  i'ii.0  iniainls. 

v they £fe  i rican 
desert  pofe  Tlteif  anv 

v.ii.;«';!  iO  W<»M<  of  TV Ivite 
flame*  w h i el 4 sh pt it  front 
the  furmice  twenty  fed  in 
heiylil  m enormous  cpl 

ii!iii\  Th*  rapidity  n[  the 

o(H>iviUbh  iii^ur^  ^Afoty  to 
the  o ‘>»'k n ,a n . 

The  M'-o  ferdenmg’  of 
wmn-b*  i r*  tif  (which  >- 
»tpp-oj  y ;&  t '0 
the  aee  U»fe  st/*di  ite- 
pe  inW?  bi j • % i?i V 
thatbf  re  t i »e  ufet  u ip; ■*  v'-Y-h# 

1 rbn>  -v*-  feu  fed  i tt  rdhtfev^tly 
or^atif^  like. 

h^tthWv  W h*i*i  period. 

Urns  '.H'iyeirwiiC  a .‘Mirfev 
charge  of  iMrbfe - T!# 

li'iro'y  process  ter  hard 
nri  iti  gr  a saiAri'ftehUd^pth 
a mi  hi  steel  armor  phUe*  of 
0)$  world  has  heatd 
imif*lt  during  the  last  tw-  ‘>eu,K>i^; 


i-SACeiitat  cahti  >n>,  at,  -Tfi*.-  'aappic^ti 


ISTKEI-  WORK*, 


terete  on  tehHy-.  teavt 
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<om  Tins  nuUnl  is mute  * \ ohmim  d iron 
its  ore.  a peroxide  r\tni>.,i.  called  ‘\pv:m 
if  ervvhtiiju:  ,i  bb.tr  h r>\hlo  fl 
il.M  ihv.r  • - ■rWi.t.'i;  W.ifi*  whirl; 

rcplate**^ 

ill  { he  hiasr  ternm  'S  i his  or,-  hr 

octnvhh  t js*>  * ^ 5»  f #i 0: J>  -tend'  Opo  feTo 
moviiranese  $1  tbf  ir*»ri-mukcr  - -.dhiys  *b 
m/iinzanese  1 m«I  m»i  ip  yun.ins  prop.»r- 
tiooA.  with  rarely  less  than  H w-  |>rn*  eent. 
of  e^ehopK  jVf  the  ieinpee;0  uee  'osMn)1.y 
reached  In  rnefallurcT;  PiVfef*h  vri l\  me 


rnn^ijru‘ons.  Thu*  rnau^iirese  rieis  Mir 
ythet  fmm  vywy  trnCh  *rf  pTrkrp- 


snlph«jiv  « ml-  pi  mv-  p horn  a is  p.r^r  tidily 
>m'/v  tbso^h  :,.  h*.ro<-  r»iMVrni;i^r,  'perirnls 
S'»»Ur  V.(OOpl.OriJs  l?i  VjHpii  V,/.)  |.oI 

by  hhhom;>tVTV4T  thn  pjlo^pVrpr;^,  hnt  l«y 


un  a doselv  rnirtlovov 

s (n  imi-ipte. 

and  n*ovh  ;pt  if 

>>'  !".'Mi:/.vu-^;  ihr'  OXbJr' 

;Vl)lKiioii8  ha  VO  feiM 

1 made  hi  t ha  ftynps 

tints  iof  Tobd  ts 

VS'V  dilid  ami 

iious  of  iTuiny.j ro'X'  • 

h the  nOinnfactuVn 

finely  with  tne 

pasl  y i vbtu.  .»>/  -so  : b v : 

<tf  iom  firth  str-fi.  X 

axtgaiebse  -i*  nsed  in 

rvsidtie  srJiich. 

Moo,  fioonod.  floats  to  Mie‘ 

iroiwrVaking  bvi'initf*  i 

\f  h >ik';,nyy^ .y 

s t i »*f;  «<  - f *,  lenvjML1 

the  fiivei!  sUttM  or  id  hi- 

-■' : Vjfctm 

• to  t ilt  f( 

Hid  1’  v Of  i Vi  * |>r.,h{on  || 

tl.O.lli 

fiytyOvriii 

'mj  a iritlv  iuan/:;n!>'V'  iiA 

.•liit'iS 
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The  value  of  manganese  as  a purgative 
was  not  known  before  Josiali  Heath,  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  manga- 
niferous  ores  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  intro- 
duced it  in  England  about  1830,  and  took 
out  patents  for  its  use  in  making  crucible 
steel.  Up  to  this  time  the  second  stage 
of  making  cast  steel  had  been  merely  that 
of  remelting  the  “blister”  with  powdered 
charcoal  (Huntsman's  method).  Heath 
added  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  to 
the  charge  in  the  pot.  It  has  since  been 
made  a valuable  adjunct  in  nearly  every 
process  of  iron  and  steel  working.  The 
manufacture  of  Spiegel eisen  and  ferro- 
manganese for  use  in  iron  and  steel  mak- 
ing is  an  important  and  lucrative  indus- 
try in  England,  Germany,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  Franklin ite  ore  of  New 
Jersey  yields  excellent  manganese  com- 
pounds, and  is  therefore  of  great  value. 

The  man  who  inaugurated  the  reign  of 
steel  by  so  vastly  increasing  its  uses,  and 
invented  a method  of  manufacture  which 
makes  the  product  even  lower  in  cost 
than  the  kind  of  metal  it  was  destined 
so  largely  to  replace,  ranks  among  the 
world's  greatest  inventors,  though,  like 
other  remarkable  creative  minds,  he  did 
not  reach  his  goal  unaided  by  the  skill 
and  genius  of  co-laborers.  The  pneumatic 
process  of  making  steel,  by  which  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer  added  more  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world  than  any  man  of  his  genera- 
tion, furnishes  a curious  example  of  what 
Tyndall  called  the  scientific  use  of  the 
imagination.  Bessemer,  like  Siemens  and 
Thomas,  who  share  with  him  the  honors  of 
modern  iron  metallurgy,  was  not  a prac- 
tical worker  in  the  metals,  but,  unlike 
them,  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  aught 
beyond  superficial  chemical  knowledge. 
When  he  grasped  the  conception  of  burn- 
ing out  the  impurities  of  pig  metal  by  the 
oxidizing  power  of  air,  and  thus  reducing 
the  excessively  carburized  material  to  the 
malleable  state,  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
traditions  and  science  of  the  problem  he 
was  daring  enough  to  attack.  Had  he 
been  an  adept,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  so  imprisoned 
by  the  past  as  never  to  have  reached 
out  so  daringly  into  the  unknown.  He 
began  his  experiments  secretly  in  a small 
way,  after  having  visited  numerous  iron- 
works to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
existing  processes.  It  was  not  till  the  end 
of  eighteen  months  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  his  great  future  success  be- 


came perfectly  clear  to  him — that  of  ren- 
dering cast  iron  malleable  by  a powerful 
air-blast  blown  throughout  the  charge, 
and  not  merely  on  the  top,  as  in  the  old 
finery  and  the  puddling  furnace. 

The  heat  developed  was  so  great  as  to 
keep  even  wrought  iron  fused,  and  the 
happy  inventor  found  bv-and-by  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  iron  in  small 
quantities.  It  cannot  be  related  here  how 
he  fought  through  the  early  difficulties  of 
his  work,  and  how  the  iron-masters  of  the 
age  were  alike  astonished  and  delighted 
at  his  primary  results.  The  shock  to  the 
inventor  was  scarcely  less  great  when  he 
discovered  that  in  making  iron  in  large 
quantities  his  process  did  not  answer  all 
his  anticipations.  His  earlier  successes 
had  been  with  a pig  iron  smelted  from 
high-grade  ores,  comparatively  free  from 
sulphur  or  phosphorus.  The  attempt  to 
work  the  process  commercially  involved 
the  use  of  the  common  pig,  which  made 
up  the  bulk  of  the  smelting  material.  The 
intense  heat  of  the  furnace  burned  out  the 
carbon  and  the  silicon,  but  left  the  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur  untouched.  This 
might  have  been  remedied  by  using  pure 
pigs  containing  but  traces  of  these  ele- 
ments; but  a graver  defect  attended  the 
process.  In  many  of  the  operations  the 
ingot  had  no  consistency;  it  crumbled 
under  the  hammer  or  in  the  rolls.  In 
the  language  of  the  shop,  it  was  rotten. 
The  process,  which,  within  a month  of  its 
first  public  announcement  at  the  Chel- 
tenham meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1856,  had  brought  to  its  discoverer 
the  sum  of  £27,000  in  advance  license 
fees,  was  now  condemned  by  scientists 
and  practical  men  as  a visionary  scheme. 

But  Bessemer  was  not  disheartened, 
and,  with  a courage  worthy  of  the  reward 
it  received,  he  and  his  partner,  Robert 
Longsdon,  went  on  spending  money  and 
energy  in  further  experiments.  While 
Bessemer  was  testing  his  process,  David 
Mushet,  a distinguished  metallurgist,  pat- 
ented a “triple  compound”  of  iron,  man- 
ganese and  carbon,  the  precursor  of  fer- 
romanganese, and  proposed  it  as  a cure 
for  the  defects  of  the  Bessemer  process. 
Mushet  failed  to  pay  his  annual  dues  to 
the  English  Patent  Office,  and  his  legal 
rights  ceased  in  a short  time.  The  rea- 
son why  manganese  is  so  necessary  in 
the  Bessemer  process  is  plain.  Air  in 
great  quantities  is  blown  through  molten 
pig  iron.  Although  the  oxygen  it  con- 
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in  the  civil  service,  had  spent  his  leisure 
hours  experimenting'  in  chemistry,  and 
had  thus  taken  a degree  in  the  School  of 
Mines.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  1878,  in  a dis- 
cussion on  the  dephosphorization  of  iron, 
a young  member,  who  looked  scarcely 
more  than  a boy,  announced  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  almost  complete 
removal  of  phosphorus  in  the  Bessemer 
process,  and  he  believed  the  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  had  been  overcome.  Mr. 
Gilchrist  Thomas  and  his  cousin  Mr.  Gil- 
christ had  been  battling  with  this  problem 
for  four  years,  and  had  been  victorious. 

This  supplementary  invention  is  known 
as  the  “basic”  process,  and  fully  half  of 
the  Bessemer  steel  product  is  now  made  on 
the  basic  principle.  The  thing  was  in  the 
air  long  before  the  time  that  Mr.  Thomas 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  it,  as  was 
shown  by  the  preliminary  work  of  Mr. 
Snelus.  In  1869  Emil  Muller,  of  Paris, 
the  learned  ceramist,  patented  a method 
of  lining  metallurgical  furnaces  with  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving phosphorus  from  the  iron  under 
treatment.  In  an  “addition  ” to  liis  pat- 
ent he  claims  the  “basic  additions”  as  a 
means  to  save  the  lining  from  rapid  de- 
struction. A few  years  later  Professor 
L.  Gruner,  of  the  Paris  School  of  Mines, 
in  his  treatise  on  metallurgy,  fully  ex- 
plained the  technical  reasons  why  in  the 
prevailing  acid-lined  steel  furnace,  phos- 
phorus cannot  be  separated  from  the 
iron,  and  he  suggested  several  ways  of 
using  a basic  lining.  But  all  these  things 
were  only  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
and  none  of  the  proposed  means  would 
have  accomplished  dephosphorization  in 
the  Bessemer  converter.  It  remained  for 
Thomas  to  crown  the  edifice,  which  he 
did  by  discovering  that  the  elimination 
of  phosphorus  took  place  only  after  all 
other  impurities  had  been  expelled,  and 
necessitated  an  “after-blow,'’  which,  out- 
side of  the  difference  in  lining,  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  between  an  acid  and 
a basic  operation. 

Before  describing  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter and  other  furnaces  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  a word  about  the 
refractory  materials  of  value  for  the  in- 
ner lining  is  in  place.  These  are  of  three 
kinds:  First,  acid,  so  called  because  they 
consist  chiefly  of  silicic  acid  or  silica. 
Among  these  substances  are  gannister  (a 
local  name  given  to  a nearly  pure  silica 


rock  found  near  Sheffield)  and  quartz; 
fire-clay,  a mixture  of  alumina  and  silica, 
comes  also  under  the  head  of  acid  lining. 
Second,  neutral , such  as  graphite  (one  of 
the  forms  of  mineral  carbon)  and  chrome- 
iron  ore.  Third,  basic , because  consist- 
ing of  the  alkaline  oxides  of  earthy 
metals,  or  bases.  The  most  available 
bases  for  this  purpose  are  lime  or  oxide 
of  calcium,  dolomite  (a  mixture  of  lime 
and  magnesia),  and  magnesite  (a  form  of 
magnesia  or  oxide  of  magnesium);  these 
are  found  in  nature  as  carbonates.  Besse- 
mer used  a lining  of  ground  silica  in  his 
converter,  but  found  that  phosphorus  still 
lingered  in  his  steel.  Thomas  used  dolo- 
mite, and  removed  all  but  the  last  traces 
from  the  most  impure  pigs.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  in  results  may  be  briefly 
stated:  Silicic  acid  at  a high  tempera- 
ture has  the  property  of  splitting  up  phos- 
phates, appropriating  the  base  or  oxide 
of  which  they  are  composed,  and  liber- 
ating the  phosphoric  acid.  Thus,  if  a 
phosphate  of  oxide  of  iron  is  present,  the 
silicic  acid,  or  silica,  will  combine  with 
the  oxide  of  iron  and  liberate  phosphoric 
acid,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  be  decom- 
posed in  the  presence  of  a mass  of  melted 
iron ; the  iron  will  absorb  the  phosphorus, 
forming  phosphate  of  iron,  which  con- 
taminates the  bath  beyond  redemption, 
and  the  oxygen  passes  into  the  spent 
gases.  Bases,  on  the  contrary,  do  not 
possess  this  power  of  decomposing  phos- 
phates, and  all  that  a base  like  lime,  ox- 
ide of  calcium,  can  do  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  phosphate. 

But  it  retains  its  strong  hold  on  phos- 
phoric acid  at  any  temperature,  so  that  its 
reabsorption  by  the  iron  is  impossible.  It 
passes  in  the  slag  as  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  Bessemer  converter  belongs  to  the 
order  of  closed  - vessel  furnaces,  and  its 
fuel  consists  of  the  impurities  contained 
in  the  pig  iron,  which  is  poured  into  the 
receptacle  in  a molten  state.  This  is  a 
pear-shaped  vessel  of  thick  plate  iron  sup- 
ported on  standards  by  trunnions.  To 
one  of  these  a pinion  is  attached,  which 
enables  the  converter  to  be  swung  through 
ail  arc  of  1 80 degrees, and  thus  discharge  the 
molten  metal  from  its  mouth.  The  other 
trunnion  is  hollow,  and  admits  the  blast. 

A pipe  from  this  trunnion  passes  to  the 
wind  - box  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
converter,  which  is  perforated  by  circular 
holes,  from  ten  to  twenty  in  number,  into 
each  of  which  is  inserted  a conical  fire- 
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with  scarcely  an  admonitory  sign,  the 
flame  drops  and  almost  disappears.  In 
the  acid  process  this  is  a critical  moment, 
for  there  is  nothing  left  to  burn  in  the 
vessel  but  the  iron,  and  this  would  soon 
take  place  to  a damaging  extent,  as  shown 
by  the  cloud  of  brown  smoke  whicli  al- 
most immediately  follows  the  drop  of  the 
flame.  The  vessel  is  turned  down  imme- 
diately and  the  blast  shut  off.  There  is 
in  the  converter  at  that  moment  a bath  of 
decarburized  iron,  but  oxidized  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  of  doubtful  usefulness,  as 
it  would  probably  crack  in  the  rolls.  It 
is  at  this  juncture  that  manganese  plays 
its  friendly  role.  Spiegeleisen  is  intro- 
duced in  a melted  state,  and  gives  up  to 
the  bath  the  carbon  it  contains,  while  its 
manganese  offers  itself  as  a sacrifice  by 
calling  to  itself  the  oxygen  which  con- 
taminated the  iron.  The  charge  is  then 
ready  to  be  cast  into  ingots. 

The  basic  operation  differs  in  important 
particulars.  Before  introducing  the  metal 
a certain  quantity  of  fresh-burnt  lime  is 
dumped  into  the  converter.  This  is  called 
the  ‘ 4 basic  additions,”  and  is  necessary,  for 
all  the  silica  and  phosphorus  present  must 
be  neutralized  by  an  ex- 
cess of  lime  in  order  to 
keep  the  slag  basic;  if 
an  additional  weight  of 
it  were  not  introduced, 
the  lining  would  soon  be 
entirely  worn  away  by 
the  calls  made  upon  it. 

At  the  beginning  the 
basic  operation  greatly 
resembles  the  acid ; only 
the  first  period,  that  of 
silicon  elimination,  is 
much  shorter,  because 
basic  pig  purposely  con- 
tains very  little  of  that 
element,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  silicic 
acid.  The  most  marked 
difference  comes  at  the 
end,  after  the  drop  of  the 
flame.  As  noted  above, 

Thomas  discovered  that 
no  useful  amount  of 
phosphorus  was  elimi- 
nated before  all  the  car- 
bon had  disappeared, and 
established  the  necessity 
for  the  so-called  “after- 
blow.” The  blow  is  there- 
fore continued  for  a va- 
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rying  period — one  to  six  minutes,  depend- 
ent upon  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  the 
pig— during  which  the  combustion  of  that 
element  supplies  the  deficiency  of  heat 
caused  by  the  lack  of  silicon.  When  the 
premonitory  thick  brown  smoke  appears, 
the  vessel  is  turned  down,  and  the  bath 
treated  with  spiegeleisen,  or  ferro-manga- 
nese,  usually  in  the  solid  state.  The  slag 
or  refuse  from  the  Bessemer  operation, 
containing  a large  quantity  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  is  very  valuable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  It  is  usually  prepared  as  a 
fertilizer  by  grinding  fine,  and  sold  in 
packages  like  other  phosphates.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  are  sold  an- 
nually in  Europe,  at  a price  which  goes 
far  toward  sustaining  the  basic  steel- 
makers who  produce  it. 

The  duration  of  a “blow”  is  usually 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  With  a pair 
of  converters  working  in  conjunction  (the 
method  common  in  the  United  States), 
eighty  blows  in  twenty-four  hours  is  not 
unusual  work,  and  records  of  over  one 
hundred  are  not  rare.  A pair  of  ten-ton 
converters  has  produced  more  than  36,000 
tons  of  steel  iugots  in  one  month. 
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The  spectroscope  has  been  brought 
into  use  to  determine  the  exact  point  of 
decarburization,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  disappearance  of  what  are  called  the 
“carbon  lines''  in  Lhe  green  band;  but 
as  the  converter  ltame  is  liable  to  be  ob- 
scured by  smokes  and  vapors,  its  use  in 
the  acid  process  has  been  practically 
abandoned,  as  the  eye  and  judgment  of 
the  “ blower  11  can  be  better  trusted  in 
all  ordinary  circumstances.  In  the  basic 
process  the  spectroscope  is  generally  used, 
because  the  point  of  complete  decarburi- 
zation is  not  so  easily  observed  as  in  the 
acid.  After  the  carbon  lines  have  disap- 
peared the  revolutions  of  the  engines  fur- 
nishing the  blast  are  counted  and  con- 
tinued until  a quantity  of  air  sullicient  to 
burn  away  the  phosphorus  has  been  blown 
through.  This  is  the  after-blow. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
the  Bessemer  process,  wonderful  as  it  is 
in  its  capacity  for  making  cheap  and  ho- 
mogeneous  “ mild  ” steel,  as  for  plates, 
beams,  rails,  etc.,  does  not  yield  a desir- 
able product  for  tine  edge-tools.  The 
vehicle  of  carburization  can  only  furnish 
a limited  quantity  of  the  hardening  ele- 
ment— carbon.  The  best  cutlery  is  always 
high  carbon  crucible  steel,  made  from 
pure  iron,  smelted  from  the  magnetite 
and  hematite  ores. 

The  United  States  has  carried  Bessemer 
steel-making  to  a greater  extent  and  a 
higher  perfection  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  establishments  in  Beth- 
lehem, Johnstown,  and  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Chicago,  Illinois,  have  ex- 
cited boundless  admiration  from  all  for- 
eign metallurgists  for  the  completeness 
and  ingenuity  of  their  plants,  the  economy 
of  labor  which  they  permit,  and  the  great- 
ness of  their  output.  This  superiority  is 
largely  due  to  the  genius  and  inventive 
skill  of  the  distinguished  engineer  Mr.  A. 
L.  Holley,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  pi- 
oneers to  introduce  the  Bessemer  process 
into  this  country,  and  who  transformed 
the  plant,  devising  most  important  details 
of  improvement,  which  have  doubled  its 
usefulness.  He  also  raised  the  vessels  high 
above  the  ground,  so  that  the  change  of 
bottoms  could  he  made  from  the  general 
level.  This  gave  a shallow  casting-pit,  in 
which  the  ingot  moulds  and  the  ingots  can 
be  handled  with  much  more  quickness 
and  comfort  than  in  the  old  well-like 
English  casting  pit.  He  improved  the 
cupolas,  and  placed  them  in  such  a posi- 


tion that  the  melted  metal  flowed  natural- 
ly by  gravitation  into  the  vessels. 

During  the  period  which  saw  the  grad- 
ual development  of  the  Bessemer  process 
another  man  of  genius  was  working  in 
the  same  direction.  This  was  one  of  the 
distinguished  trio  of  Siemens  brothers, 
who  lived  respectively  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia.  Sir  William  Siemens, 
by  his  invention  of  the  regenerative  gas 
furnace,  and  his  work  in  perfecting  the 
open-hearth  steel  process,  accomplished 
scarcely  less  than  his  contemporary,  Bes- 
semer, in  revolutionizing  the  steel  indus- 
try. The  Siemens  furnace  is  a beautiful 
device  to  meet  the  problem  of  utilizing 
the  potential  heat  not  only  by  perfectly 
controlling  the  work  accomplished  by  its 
power,  but  by  obtaining  as  a value  in 
combustion  nearly  every  thermal  unit 
from  the  fuel.  The  equation  by  which 
this  potential  value  is  calculated  in  the- 
ory is  more  closely  realized  in  the  work 
of  the  Siemens  furnace  than  in  any 
other.  After  fourteen  years  of  experi- 
ment, Siemens  reached  the  desired  result 
in  1861,  and  it  was  pronounced  by  Tyndall 
and  Faraday  one  of  the  triumphs  of  mod- 
ern science. 

This  furnace  belongs  to  the  “reverber- 
atory'?  class,  fired  with  gaseous  fuel  dis- 
tilled from  bituminous  coal  in  retortlike 
vessels  called  “gas-producers.”  The  fur- 
nace proper,  or  hearth,  is  placed  above 
four  vaults  called  “ regenerators ” — a 
right-hand  pair  and  a left-hand  pair. 
One  of  each  pair  is  a gas  regenerator, 
the  other  an  air  regenerator,  each  com- 
municating with  the  furnace  by  a sep- 
arate Hue  or  “ port."  so  that  the  gas  which 
feeds  and  the  air  which  supports  combus- 
tion meet  at  the  exact  point  where  the 
heat  is  needed— at  the  hearth  itself.  Each 
regenerator  is  nearly  tilled  with  a “check- 
er work  " of  fire-bricks, piled  in  alternating 
rows,  so  as  to  leave  space  for  the  air  or 
the  gas  to  find  its  way  between.  The 
bottom  of  each  regenerator  is  connected 
by  a separate  underground  flue  with  the 
source  of  supply  of  gas  and  air  as  well 
as  with  the  chimney.  At  the  point  where 
these  various  flues  meet  are  placed  the 
4‘  reversing  valves,1'  so  called  because 
they  are  so  arranged  that  when  turned  in 
one  direction  they  permit  the  gas  and  air 
to  flow  in  a certain  course,  entering  one 
pair  of  regenerators  (say  the  right  one), 
burning  as  they  pass  through  the  hearth, 
and  coming  down  as  spent  gas  through 
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the  left-hand  pair  on  the  way  to  the 
chimney,  and  when  turned  in  the  other 
direction  the  course  is  reversed,  the  air 
and  gas  passing  up  the  left-hand  pair  to 
the  furnace,  and  down  the  right-hand  pair 
to  the  chimney.  The  spent  gas.  still  vio- 
lently hot,  going  from  the  furnace,  passes 
among  the  fire-bricks  on  one  side,  and 
gives  up  most  of  its  heat  to  them,  while 
the  fresh  gas  and  air  are  coining  in 
through  the  other  side,  and  taking  up  the 
heat  from  the  other  fire-bricks.  About 
every  twenty  minutes  the  valve  is  re- 
versed; the  current  is  set  the  other  way; 
the  hot  bricks  give  up  their  heat,  and  the 
cooled  bricks  heat  up  again.  The  sensible 
heat  thus  stored  in  the  gas  and  the  air  is 
added  to  the  heat  of  combustion,  and  the 
entire  energy  of  the  fuel,  except  the  little 
that  is  lost  in  radiation  or  escapes  up  the 
stack,  is  utilized.  In  a furnace  working 
properly  a temperature  hovering  around 
4000°  F.  is  maintained,  and  instances  are 
not  rare  when  the  temperature  of  com- 
plete dissociation  of  carbonic  acid  is  reach- 
ed— that  is  to  say,  when  oxygSn  and  car- 
bonic oxide  refuse  to  combine;  this  is  be- 
tween 4500°  and  5000°  F.  The  operator, 
however,  has  the  heat  under  perfect  con- 
trol by  means  of  regulating  valves,  which 
allow  him  to  vary  the  proportions  of  gas 
and  air  so  as  to  cool  the  flame  and  change 
its  character  from  reducing  to  oxidizing 
at  will.  The  regenerative  system  has 
been  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  cruci- 
ble steel  with  great  economy;  less  than 
one-half  ton  of  bituminous  coal  suffices 
to  produce  one  ton  of  steel,  where  three 
tons  of  coke  were  scarcely  enough  to  do 
the  same  work  in  the  old  pot-hole  of  ante- 
Siemens  days.  Modifications  have  been 
introduced,  but  the  regenerative  furnace 
remains  practically  as  first  invented. 

The  steel  process  as  first  practised  by 
Siemens  is  known  as  the  “pig  and  ore” 
process.  Pig  iron  is  charged  on  a sili- 
cious  hearth  and  melted  down.  Pure  iron 
ore,  amounting  to  about  one-fifth  the 
weight  of  the  charge,  is  then  gradually 
introduced  in  the  furnace;  the  oxygen 
of  the  ore  seeks  the  carbon  of  the  pig, 
and  burns  it  out;  a strong  ebullition  en- 
sues, which  is  kept  up  until  the  carbon  is 
practically  eliminated.  A certain  amount 
of  spiegeleisen  is  then  added,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  carbon  contents  to  the  desired 
percentage,  and  clear  the  bath  from  any 
traces  of  oxygen  which  might  remain, 
and  the  charge  is  cast. 


While  Siemens  was  working  out  his 
solution  with  the  regenerative  furnace, 
Pierre  and  Emile  Martin,  iron-masters  of 
Sireuil,  France,  had  been  busy  with  sim- 
ilar experiments  in  a reverberatory  fur- 
nace, and  had  in  some  measure  succeeded 
in  making  good  iron  and  steel  of  varying 
carbon  grades  directly  by  the  fusion  of 
pig  iron  and  scrap,  or  what  is  known  as 
the  “pig  and  scrap”  process.  But  this 
was  never  done  commercially  on  a great 
scale  till  it  was  accomplished  through 
the  perfectly  controllable  temperature  of 
the  Siemens  regenerative  furnace.  In 
the  controversy  which  raged  between 
the  Anglo -German  and  the  French  in- 
ventors as  to  which  had  title  to  the 
credit  of  the  invention — a quarrel  final- 
ly compromised  by  giving  a compound 
name  to  steel  made  by  direct  fusion, 
“ Siemens  - Martin”  — it  was  establish- 
ed by  the  juries  of  three  countries  that 
neither  of  them  deserved  the  fame  of  ori- 
ginality, their  merit  having  been  their 
contemporary  adaptation  of  old  and  well- 
known  ideas.  But  it  was  also  conceded 
that  direct-fusion  steel  would  never  have 
become  a great  commercial  fact  without 
the  temperatures  which  could  be  obtained 
only  with  the  Siemens  furnace. 

It  is  observable  that  in  both  the  “pig 
and  ore”  and  “ pig  and  scrap”  processes, 
as  originally  practised,  pig  iron  and  ores 
quite  low  in  phosphorus  are  necessary  on 
accoudt  of  the  silicious  character  of  the 
lining.  Since  the  development  of  the 
basic  process,  basic  and  neutral  linings 
have  been  introduced,  and  depliosplioriza- 
tion  is  practised  in  the  Siemens  furnace 
as  well  as  in  the  Bessemer  converter.  The 
linings  are  usually  dolomite  or  magnesite, 
prepared  as  described  above  for  converter 
linings  and  made  into  bricks.  Chrome- 
iron  ore  has  also  been  used  with  success. 
The  steel  process  differs  from  the  ordinary 
one  only  in  the  introduction  of  basic  ad- 
ditions in  the  shape  of  lime,  so  as  to  fur- 
nish the  material  for  a basic  slag  without 
undue  destruction  to  the  lining. 

Open-hearth  steel  is  now  made  not  only 
by  the  fusion  of  pig  iron  and  scrap,  or 
“pig  and  scrap”  process,  by  the  fusion 
of  pig  iron  with  rich  oxides  (magnetite 
and  hematite  ores  for  the  most  part),  or 
“pig  and  ore”  process,  but  by  a combina- 
tion of  the  two.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
gives  more  exact  results  than  does  the 
Bessemer  process,  and  that  special  steels 
for  special  uses  are  more  reliable.  It  is 
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certain  that  for  ship  building  purposes 
Bessemer  metal  has  yielded  precedence  to 
its  rival,  and  that  even  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  rails  the  latter  is  making  great 
strides  in  public  favor,  though  less  in  the 
United  States  than  abroad.  As  the  ma- 
terial of  armor  plate  there  is  no  question 
as  to  its  pre-eminence.  The  great  advan- 
tage in  the  mode  of  its  manufacture  is 
that  the  process  is  more  prolonged  than 
that  of  Bessemer,  and  so  the  quality  of 
the  metal  can  be  more  easily  tested  and 
regulated.  But  the  cost  of  producing  it  is 
greater,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first 
expense  of  a Bessemer  plant  is  excessive. 

In  summing  up  the  progress  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  the  four  great  strides  have 
been,  the  introduction  of  the  hot  blast 
into  the  blast-furnace  process:  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cold  blast  by  Bessemer  to 
convert  liquid  pig  into  wrought  iron  and 
steel;  the  production,  by  means  of  the  re- 
generative furnace,  of  steel  on  the  open 
hearth ; and  the  basic  process,  which  goes 
so  far  in  the  elimination  of  phosphorus  in 
treating  the  impure  pigs. 

There  is  another  important  family  of 
steels  which  is  of  growing  importance  in 
the  mechanic  arts.  This  is  the  group 
of  alloy  steels.  Some  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  in  metallurgy  are 
likely  to  be  made  in  the  development  of 
these  very  remarkable  and  as  yet  half- 
understood  compounds.  The  influence  on 
a large  mass  of  one  metal  by  even  a trace 
of  another  metal  or  metalloid,  profoundly 
modifying  all  its  physical  properties,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  intricate  of  sciences. 
The  paramount  value  of  the  carbon  com- 
pound within  the  ranges  of  true  steel  is 
that  it  raises  all  the  virtues  of  iron  to  a 
higher  power,  or,  to  put  it  more  exactly, 
it  does  not  augment  any  one  physical 
property  of  the  metal  to  the  serious  det- 
riment of  another.  This  characteristic 
ceases  in  the  alloy  steels,  and  the  law  of 
compensation  in  every  case  demands  its 
‘‘pound  of  flesh/5  It  is  a matter  of  give 
and  take.  When  manganese,  nickel, 
chromium,  or  any  foreign  metal  enters 
iron  as  a component,  whether  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  carbon,  it  adds 
to  one  property  of  the  metal  what  it 
steals  from  some  other.  Yet  chrome 
steel,  manganese  steel,  or  nickel  steel 
has  each  its  marked  specific  value  fit- 


ting an  industrial  need,  and  we  have 
only  begun  to  test  the  possibilities  which 
loom  before  the  imagination  in  this  di- 
rection. Specialism  promises  to  be  the 
key  to  metallurgical  advance,  as  it  is,  in- 
deed, the  vital  condition  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  the  age.  A glance  at  the 
physical  properties  of  metals  will  throw 
some  light  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Tenacity  is  that  property  which  resists 
the  separation  of  the  molecules  by  a steady 
pulling  or  tensile  stress.  Elasticity  is  the 
property  of  resuming  the  original  form 
after  the  removal  of  any  external  force, 
and  of  course  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  that 
point  beyond  which  force  creates  a per- 
manent change.  Toughness  is  the  prop- 
erty of  resisting  separation  of  molecules 
after  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  passed. 
Hardness  is  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
penetrating  action  of  another  substance. 
Brittleness  is  the  sudden  break  of  cohe- 
sion in  the  molecules  by  the  impact  of  a 
blow  or  change  in  temperature.  Mallea- 
bility is  the  property  of  permanent  exten- 
sion in  alf  directions  without  breaking, 
whether  from  slow  stress  or  from  sudden 
impact.  Ductility  is  the  property  which 
enables  a metal  to  be  elongated  without 
fracture.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
some  of  these  properties  may  exist  with- 
out others;  that  some  of  them  cannot  ex- 
ist without  others ; and  that  some  can  only 
exist  in  the  absence  of  others  or  in  their 
presence  in  very  slight  degree.  Last- 
ly, practice  shows  that  an  exaggeration 
of  one  or  more  of  these  qualities  is  at  the 
expense  in  some  degree  of  several  or  of 
all  of  the  others.  In  measuring  the 
strength  of  metals  the  points  generally 
to  be  determined  are  the  limit  of  the  elas- 
ticity, the  stress  which  can  be  sustained 
within  the  elastic  limit,  the  strain  possi- 
ble up  to  the  same  point,  the  extent  of 
the  strain  or  alteration  of  form  before 
rupture  occurs,  and  the  extreme  stress 
or  tensile  strength  possible  before  frac- 
ture. Of  these  the  elastic  limit  and  the 
breaking  stress  are  the  most  important. 
Mauy  ingenious  machines  and  tests  have 
been  devised  as  measures  of  these  quali- 
ties; and  no  steel  product  is  mustered 
into  service  nowadays  unless  it  can  an- 
swer the  hard  questions  put  to  it  by  these 
rigid  inquisitors. 

With  these  points  in  view,  a brief 
glance  at  some  of  the  queer  tricks  and 
protean  changes  of  the  alloy  steels  will 
be  of  great  interest.  Manganese,  when 
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added  jn  certain  limited  quantities  to  iron 
and  steel  is  invaluable  as  a purgative,  and 
passes  off  in  the  slag,  which  it  helps  to 
separate.  A small  quantity  of  it  seems 
also  to  be  useful  in  the  finished  steel;  it 
seems  to  make  the  metal  roll  better,  and 
in  common  steels,  such  as  rail  or  structu- 
ral steels,  as  much  as  1 per  cent,  is  allowed. 
If  this  quantity  is  doubled,  the  product 
is  brittle  and  useless  for  any  purpose  ; 
but  should  the  percentage  be  greatly  in- 
creased, to  10  or  14  per  cent.,  for  instance, 
the  metal  acquires  remafkable  hardness 
and  toughness;  and,  strange  to  say,  such 
metal,  if  quenched  in  cold  water,  show's 
but  a slight  increase  in  hardness,  and  its 
decided  brittleness  is  replaced  writh  a de- 
gree of  ductility  which  is  most  extraordi- 
nary in  view  of  the  accompanying  hard- 
ness. This  is  the  celebrated  Hadfield 
manganese  steel.  This  same  steel  with 
14  per  cent,  of  manganese  and  1 per 
cent,  of  carbon  is  pre-eminently  strong 
and  tough,  but  so  hard  as  not  to  be 
worked  easily.  Its  electrical  resistance 
is  thirty  times  that  of  copper,  and  it  is 
wholly  proof  against  magnetic  influences. 
Its  value  in  instrument-making  and  cer- 
tain needs  of  naval  construction  is  dis- 
cernible at  a glance.  The  remarkable 
effects  of  nickel  as  a compounding  metal 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  experi- 
ment, and  have  recently  attracted  atten- 
tion in  connection  with  armor-plating  and 
the  new  navy.  Percentages  of  nickel  in 
mild  steel  up  to  7 per  cent,  greatly  increase 
tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit,  while 
malleability  is  greatly  decreased.  Armor 
plate  contains  about  1 per  cent,  of  nickel. 
Sir  Frederick  Abel,  chemical  director  of 
the  British  government  works  at  Wool- 
wich, in  his  presidential  address  before 
the  British  Association,  recently  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  nickel  steel  offers  to  the 
engineer  the  means  of  nearly  doubling 
boiler  pressure  without  increasing  weight 
and  dimensions.  The  tests  made  by  the 
United  States  government  at  Annapolis 
have  proved  the  immense  superiority  of 
a certain  grade  of  nickel  steel  for  armor- 
plating. So  eminent  in  toughness  and 
elasticity  were  these  plates  that  no  cracks 
were  discernible  in  metal  which  had  been 
penetrated  by  the  projectiles,  while  pure 
steel  plates  were  split  into  quarters,  and 
showed  the  radiation  of  innumerable 
lines  of  fracture.  The  influence  of  chro- 
mium on  steel  is  to  augment  its  tensile 
strength,  its  resistance  to  fracture  by 


impact,  and  its  capacity  for  hardening  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  thus  affording 
the  best  possible  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  such  products  as  safes  proof 
against  fire  and  burglar,  and  heavy  pro- 
jectiles, as  is  seen  in  the  celebrated  IlalLzer 
(France)  and  Carpenter  (United  States)  pro- 
jectiles. As  certain  proportions  of  chro- 
mium and  carbon  also  add  enormously  to 
elastic  limit  as  well  as  to  tensile  strength 
and  resistance  to  stress,  it  promises  to  be 
the  coming  material  for  big  guns.  In  the 
duel  between  armor  plate  and  cannon,  ar- 
mor is  forging  far  ahead.  The  urgent 
need  now  is  for  a gun  which  shall  be 
proof  against  a far  greater  powder  press- 
ure than  any  so  far  in  use — a weapon  for 
which  we  have  a reasonable  outlook  in 
the  Brown  segmental  wire  gun,  which  is 
built  of  chrome  steel.  Important  chrome 
steel  works,  said  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  United  States,  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Brooklyn,  New  York.  “ Mushet 
steel  ” is  a special  alloy,  containing  tung- 
sten in  addition  to  carbon.  It  is  called 
self-tempering,  because  it  is  so  tough  that 
it  needs  no  quenching  to  give  it  its  proper 
temper  or  hardness.  It  is  used  mostly 
for  machinists’  tools  in  working  the  hard- 
est metals. 

These  examples  sufficiently  emphasize 
the  almost  boundless  range  of  modifica- 
tions which  may  be  introduced  into  steel 
by  a skilful  admixture  of  other  metals, 
and  point  to  the  inviting  field  for  research 
open  to  the  metallurgist  in  enlarging  the 
zone  of  effective  use  for  the  compounds 
of  iron.  The  attention  now  being  given 
to  this  in  the  great  iron  centres  is  sure  to 
yield  astonishing  fruits  within  a few 
years,  for  chemistry  was  never  so  well 
equipped  for  its  attack  on  the  unknown. 

When  steel  contains  more  than  about 
a quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  carbon  it  ac- 
quires a distinctive  quality  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  other  forms  of  iron  and  the 
so-called  soft  steel  containing  less  carbon. 

The  quality  is  a capacity  for  being  hard- 
ened or  softened  to  any  degree  required 
by  the  special  use  for  which  it  is  designed. 

In  these  curious  molecular  changes, 
known  under  the  inclusive  name  of 
“ temper,”  the  steel  is  first  hardened  by 
subjection  to  a red  heat  and  a sudden 
quenching  or  cooling.  It  is  next  reheat- 
ed to  a specified  temperature  determined 
by  long  experience,  and  sldwly  cooled 
again  in  baths  of  varying  material. 
There  is  scarcely  any  operation  in  the 
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working  of  metals  which  requires  such 
niceties  of  skill  and  judgment.  The  gen- 
eral art  as  a factor  in  steel  treatment  has 
been  known  and  practised  for  forty  cen- 
turies; and  the  Hindoo  artificer  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  following  this  in- 
herited craft,  tempers  a sword-blade  equal 
if  not  superior  to  the  best  Sheffield  make. 

The  nature  of  the  tempering  bath  is 
of  great  importance.  Roughly  speaking, 
it  may  be  stated  that  for  making  steel 
glass-hard,  ice  cold  water,  brine,  or  mer- 
cury must  be  used;  for  less  hardness, 
hot  water  or  oil  is  used;  while  harden- 
ing and  tempering  are  possible  in  one 
operation,  by  use,  for  example,  of  molten 
lead.  The  value  of  the  softer  metals  as 
a means  of  hardening  tools  and  weapons 
lias  long  been  known.  Reaumur  in  1722 
writes  of  a method  of  hardening  the  points 
of  tools  by  forcing  them  hot  into  solid 
lead  and  tin,  and  he  hints  at  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  as  cooling  metals.  The  com- 
position of  tempering  baths  seems  to  be  a 
tempting  subject  for  inventors  even  now, 
as  shown  by  the  Patent  Office  record. 

Cherry^ed  is  the  heat  ordinarily  used 
in  hardening,  but  high  carbon  steel  and 
various  kinds  of  the  alloy  steels  need  a 
less  heat.  Among  the  methods  of  heat- 
ing used  are  an  ordinary  fire,  the  blow- 
pipe flame,  pinching  in  red-hot  tongs,  and 
immersion  in  red-hot  molten  lead,  the 
main  purpose  being  to  secure  a perfectly 
regular  temperature  whereby  the  steel 
can  be  soaked  in  heat  from  centre  to  sur- 
face. In  cooling  the  metal  the  problem  of 
unequal  contraction  requires  even  greater 
judgment.  For  example,  if  a long  tool 
should  be  quenched  by  dipping  it  side- 
wise  in  water  it  would  be  curved  by  the 
unequal  rate  of  cooling  on  the  two  sides. 
Again,  if  a tool  is  unequally  thick,  the 
heavier  part  must  be  dipped  first,  or 
cooled  by  some  other  device,  as  equal 
immersion  would  cause  the  thin  x>art  to 
lose  its  heat  first.  Sometimes  cold  tongs 
or  flat  plates  of  metal  are  found  necessary. 
A great  variety  of  cooling  baths  are  used, 
among  which  may  be  named,  besides  those 
before  specified,  melted  tallow,  various 
acids,  and  soapsuds.  Quackery  has  not 
yet  gone  out  of  the  domain  of  metallurgy. 
The  most  scientific  methods  include  the 
use  of  oils  and  molten  metals  as  well  as 
water.  Fixed  proportions  of  lead  and  tin 
are  greatly  in  vogue. 

The  hardness  of  the  tempered  piece  is 
indicated  by  the  color  its  surface  assumes 


after  it  has  been  suddenly  cooled.  At 
first  it  is  silver-gray;  but  if  reheated  a 
peculiar  change  takes  place  in  the  color. 
When  a temperature  of  about  420°  F.  has 
been  reached,  the  silver  gray  has  become 
pale  straw,  which  with  the  rise  passes 
through  straw,  straw-yellow,  nut-brown, 
purple,  bright  blue,  deep  blue,  and  black- 
ish-blue.  This  last  color  is  produced  by 
a temperature  of  about  640°  F.  These 
various  shades  represent  various  “ tem- 
pers ” or  hardness.  Thus,  lancet  blades 
should  not  be  Feheated  beyond  the  pale 
straw;  straw-yellow  is  the  color  for  ra- 
zors, bright  blue  for  swords  and  bayonets, 
etc.  In  practice  the  piece  may  be  plunged 
in  a cooling  substance  till  quite  cold,  and 
reheated  either  by  direct  flame  or  by  pla- 
cing on  a hot  surface  until  the  proper  col- 
or appears,  or  by  dipping  in  a bath  of 
molten  metal — usually  an  alloy  of  lead 
and  tin,  which  melts  at  a temperature 
corresponding  to  the  desired  color.  The 
piece  may  also  be  quenched  from  cherry- 
red  directly  in  a molten  bath  or  mixture 
of  the  proper  temperature,  from  which  it 
is  withdrawn  when  it  has  cooled  down  to 
the  temperature  of  the  bath;  it  is  found 
then  to  have  acquired  the  desired  color. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  working  of 
metals  where  experience  and  practical 
observation  have  been  so  completely  the 
source  of  efficiency  in  practice;  none 
where  theory  has  been  of  so  little  value. 
The  art  of  tempering  is  based  on  the 
cumulative  knowledge  of  countless  gen- 
erations of  metal-workers,  extending  back 
to  the  mythical  age  of  Tubal  Cain. 

The  use  of  low-carbon  steel  manufac- 
tured by  the  Bessemer  and  Siemens-Mar- 
tin processes  is,  however,  the  salient  fact 
towering  like  an  Alpine  peak  in  tlie  world 
of  iron  industries.  The  product  can  be 
made  at  a cost  even  lower  than  that  of 
malleable  iron,  and  it  can  be  rolled,  ham- 
mered, and  welded  in  similar  fashion.  It 
has  nearly  driven  iron  out  of  use  for 
most  structural  purposes. 

The  first  record  of  iron-making  in  the 
colonies  carries  us  back  to  the  attempt 
made  by  the  Virginia  Company  to  es- 
tablish iron-works  on  Falling  Creek,  in 
Virginia.  This  was  about  1620.  The 
Indians  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise  by 
scalping  the  manager,  John  Berkley,  and 
all  his  workmen ; and  the  glory  of  setting 
up  a successful  iron-making  plant  was 
transferred  to  the  New  England  colonies, 
where  in  1645  the  blast-furnace  built  by 
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John  Winthrop,  Jun.,  had  “some  tuns 
of  so  we  iron  cast  in  readiness  for  ye 
forge.”  The  manufacture  of  steel  was 
first  attempted  by  two  men  named  Hig- 
ley  and  Dewey,  who  in  1725  received  a 
patent  from  the  General  Court  of  Con- 
necticut to  make  steel  for  a period  of 
ten  years.  Like  many  other  pioneers, 
they  found  that  the  concession  yielded 
no  fruit.  The  field  was  not  abandoned, 
for  many  more  successful  attempts  fol- 
lowed in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  All  the  steel 
made  at  that  period  was  produced  in  a 
hearth  similar  to  a bloomary,  or  else  by 
cementation.  It  was  therefore  no  more 
than  “puddled  steel,”  or  “shear  steel.” 
The  process  of  making  the  more  perfect 
cast  metal,  or  crucible  steel,  seems  not  to 
have  been  successfully  practised  till  1831, 
when  it  was  established  at  Cincinnati  by 
Garrard  Brothers. 

• The  census  of  1810  gives  the  total  pro- 
duction of  pig  at  53,408  tons.  In  1820 
it  had  receded  to  20,000  tons.  The  total 
quantity  of  steel  made  in  1810  appears  to 
have  been  917  tons,  of  which  Pennsyl- 
vania produced  about  one-lialf.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  production  dur- 
ing census  years  since  1840,  graphically 
illustrates  the  rapid  stride  that  has  been 
made  during  the  last  half-century: 
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The  above  table  shows  a remarkable 
progress  in  all  directions,  and  if  we  sup- 
plement it  with  a statement  of  the  capital 
employed,  a further  proof  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  found. 
In  1840  the  capital  invested  was  $20,432,- 
131,  in  1850,  it  was  $31,796,065;  in  1860, 
$44,597,297;  in  1870,  §121,772,074;  in  1880, 
$230,971,884;  the  census  reports  for  1890 
are  not  yet  complete,  but  an  increase  of 
invested  capital  nearly  proportionate  to 
the  increased  output  is  probable.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  number  of  blast-fur- 
naces in  1840  was  more  than  two  and  a 
half  times  that  in  1890,  while  the  produc- 
tion was  immeasurably  smaller.  The 
total  number  of  iron  and  steel  producing 
establishments  of  all  kinds  in  1840  was 
1008,  with  an  output  of  374,147  tons,  or 


an  average  of  371  tons  for  each.  In  1890, 
the  number  of  such  establishments  was 
1040;  they  turned  out  15,997,968  tons,  or 
an  average  of  15,382  tons  per  works.  Such 
results  point  to  a significant  fact:  the  de- 
crease in  number  of  establishments  is  con- 
current with  an  increase  of  product  and 
value,  showing  that  capital  has  concen- 
trated, and  by  centralization  has  found 
the  economy  of  large  and  well-located 
plants  as  against  a greater  multiplicity 
of  smaller  ones.  A still  more  remarka- 
ble feature  is  the  enormous  increase  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  and  the  nearly  stationary 
output  in  wrought  iron.  Thus  in  1880 
the  total  production  of  steel  was  59.8 
per  cent,  of  that  of  iron,  while  in  1890 
the  tables  are  nearly  reversed,  since  the 
iron  output  is  only  58.8  per  cent,  of  that 
of  steel.  The  following  table  shows  the 
rapid  increase  of  production  since  the 
introduction  of  Bessemer  steel  in  this 
country,  late  in  1864.  The  manufacture 
of  open-hearth  steel  in  the  Siemens  fur- 
nace was  started  in  December,  1868  : 
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The  phenomenon  exhibited  in  the  table 
is  explained  by  the  gradual  inroads  made 
by  steel  in  the  field  formerly  occupied  by 
wrought  iron.  The  soft  steel  now  made 
offers  great  advantages  in  the  way  of  uni- 
formity of  product,  which  gives  it  the 
preference  for  many  purposes.  It  has 
nearly  superseded  iron  in  boiler-plate, 
and  much  of  the  wrought  metal  used  in 
machinery  building  is  steel ; wheel  tires, 
material  for  ship  and  bridge  building,  are 
made  of  steel.  It  has  entirely  taken  the 
place  of  iron  for  railroad  bars,  and  no  iron 
rails  are  manufactured  now,  except  spar- 
ingly for  street  railway  and  mine  uses. 
The  damage  done  to  iron  by  steel  in  this 
line  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  giv- 
ing the  quantity  of  steel  and  iron  rails 
made  since  1870: 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  that 
this  enormous  production  ha s had  on 
]> rices.  At  the  close  of  1893  steel  rails 
were  selling  at  824  a ton.  Scarcely  less 
significant,  as  showing  the  supercession 
of  iron  by  steel,  is  the  change  in  the  nail 
manufacture.  In  1883  there  were  pro- 
duced 7,762,737  kegs  of  nail,  not  one  of 
which  was  steel.  In  1890,  out  of  a total 
production  of  8,776,920  kegs,  only  1,806,193 
were  iron  nails,  all  the  rest  being  steel. 

It  is  well  to  consider  the  effect  which 
the  modern  methods  have  had  on  the 
wages  of  the  men  employed  in  the  iron 
manufacture.  It  was  not  until  some  time 
after  1850  that  the  system  of.  piece-work 
was  established  in  iron-works.  Until  then 
the  men  worked  by  the  month  at  a salary 
varying  from  $8  to  815  a month.  The 
census  of  1860  shows  that  the  wages  paid 
to  15,927  blast-furnace  hands  was  84,545,- 
430,  or  an  average  of  8292  per  head.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  rolling- 
mills  during  that  year  was  19,262,  who 
received  86,514,258,  or  an  average  of  about 
8338.  The  census  of  1870  gives  the  aver- 
age earning  of  blast-furnace  workers  at 
8560  a year  currency,  or  about  8186  gold; 
812,475,250  were  distributed  among  27,554 
persons  in  that  year.  In  1880, 140,978  oper- 
ators received  855,476,785,  or  about  8393  60 
a head.  In  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  for  1890,  the  income  of 
man  labor  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
is  given  as  follows: 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total 
production  of  iron  and  steel  for  all  coun- 
tries during  1S90,  when  the  United  States 
came  to  the  front,  and  left  England  in 
the  second  place: 
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While  no  year  since  1890  has  witnessed 
the  same  extraordinary  activity,  the  same 
relative  superiority  has  been  preserved. 
It  is  a fact  worthy  of  consideration  that 
comparatively  little  of  our  enormous  pro- 


duction leaves  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  Although  the  value  of 
the  exported  finished  iron  product  is  con- 
siderable— 827,000,134  for  1890 — the  ton- 
nage is  not  great.  That  in  prosperous 
times  the  output  of  iron  and  steel  will 
keep  increasing  is  not  doubtful,  even  in 
the  present  conditions  of  cost,  which  keep 
us  out  of  the  markets  of  the  outer  world 
for  heavy  material;  but  should  such  con- 
ditions change,  the  natural  resources  of 
this  country  are  such  that  we  might  well 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  pres- 
ent production  would  seem  to  us  as  insig- 
nificant as  that  of  twenty  years  ago. 

A very  interesting  phase  of  our  recent 
development,  resulting  from  the  late  war, 
which  revolutionized  the  conditions  of 
life  and  labor  in  the  South,  is  found  in 
the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  iron  indus- 
try in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 
The  great  coal  and  iron  beds  which  be- 
gan to  be  opened  about  fifteen  years  ago 
started  busy  communities,  like  the  har- 
vest of  the  fabled  dragon’s  teeth.  Such 
places  as  Chattanooga  and  Birmingham 
now  rank  among  leading  iron  centres. 

That  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
increase  the  distance  between  herself  and 
the  most  productive  of  her  competitors 
is  scarcely  to  be  doubted.  With  such  a 
large  supply  of  the  richest  ores  lying 
within  easy  reach  of  our  principal  iron 
centres,  the  primary  condition  is  in  our 
favor.  The  ingenious  mechanical  contriv- 
ances in  our  works,  which  are  in  some 
respects  in  advance  of  those  used  in  Eng- 
land, enable  the  workman  to  accomplish 
much  more — a consideration  which  proba- 
bly has  much  to  do  with  the  ability  of  the 
manufacturer  to  pay  higher  wages.  Sir 
Isaac  Lowthian  Bell,  the  foremost  metal- 
lurgical authority  of  Great  Britain,  some 
years  ago  solemnly  warned  his  country- 
men that  if  they  expected  to  compete  in 
the  world's  market  with  the  Greater  Brit- 
ain over  the  water,  they  must  study  and 
adopt  the  economies  in  hand  labor  which 
American  skill  and  energy  had  made  so 
brilliantly  practicable  in  iron  and  steel 
making.  Such  establishments  as  those 
of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  the 
Cambria  Iron-Works  of  Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, the  Carnegie  Steel -Works  at 
Pittsburg  and  Homestead,  and  the  Illi- 
nois Steel  Company’s  Works  at  Chicago, 
employing  from  10,000  to  20,000  workmen 
each,  represent  the  highest  triumphs  of 
engineering  and  chemical  skill. 
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graphically  drawn  by  Mr.  Pennell  in  his 
work  The  Jew  at  Home , but  in  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  dress,  to  which  he  clings  as 
pertinaciously  as  does  the  Apache  to  his 
blanket  or  the  Mexican  to  his  sombrero. 
The  Jew  of  Kovno,  Warsaw,  Kiev,  and 
wherever  else  I have  run  across  him  in 
Russia,  wears  a curious  curl  that  hangs 
down  in  front  of  each  ear,  sometimes  to 
his  chin.  His  cap  of  black  alpaca  or  cloth 
sits  far  back  on  his  head,  close  to  his 
ears,  with  a visor  as  large  as  those  once 
fashionable  amongst  our  brakemen  and 
conductors.  His  coat  of  black  cloth  or 
alpaca  is  modelled  after  that  in  which 
Dundreary  is  usually  portrayed,  reaching 
down  to  his  ankles,  and  assisting  to  give 
him  the  long,  lean,  hungry  look  of  the 
Shylock  type.  On  his  feet  are  boots  worn 
outside  of  his  trousers,  in  one  hand  an 
umbrella,  in  the  other  a valise;  for  the 
Jew  in  Russia  is  usually  moving  from 
place  to  place  on  business,  unless  lie  is  so 
}>oor  as  to  be  forced  into  menial  occupa- 
tion. 

A Russian  who  is  not  a Jew-hater  by 
any  means,  but  a thoroughly  practical 
man  of  affairs,  told  me  that  next  to  the 
Jew's  love  of  money  was  his  devotion  to 
the  Talmud  and  its  expounders.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  us,  who  think  of  the 
Jew  as  wandering  into  all  the  corners  of 
the  world,  guided  solely  by  the  desire  of 
making  money,  we  find  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  fastened  to  Russia  by  the  ho- 
liest of  ties,  that  he  wears  his  peculiar 
dress  as  proudly  as  a Highlander  does  his 
kilt,  and  that  he  does  everything  in  his 
power  to  remain  at  home  and  discourage 
others  from  leaving.  To  draw  the  ortho- 
dox Jew,  educated  in  the  school  of  the 
Talmud,  away  from  the  centre  of  his  reli- 
gious education,  if  not  inspiration,  is  to 
him  a serious  matter. 

We  propose  to  place  before  the  inquir- 
ing reader  a short  sketch  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Jew  is  regarded  to-day  by 
those  who  dread  his  westward  migra- 
tion, and  to  bring  together  some  of  the 
reasons  put  forward  bv  those  who  are  so 
illiberal  as  to  dislike  his  company.  Rus- 
sia has  limited  the  territory  in  which 
Jews  are  allowed  to  live  to  a narrow 
strip,  beginning  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
near  Riga,  and  ending  at  the  Black  Sea, 
following,  roughly,  the  western  frontier 
of  the  empire,  along  the  borders  of  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  Hungary,  and  Ron  mania. 
These  four  countries — or  rather  three,  if 


we  regard  Austria  and  Hungary  as  one — 
know  more  of  the  Jews  by  actual  contact 
than  any  other  people;  for,  according  to 
the  last  census  on  the  subject,  there  were 
in  Austro  - Hungary  1,643,708;  German 
Empire,  567,884;  Roumania,  400,000. 

The  same  census  gave  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  only  46,000  Jews;  France, 
49,439;  Norway,  only  34;  Spain,  402.  In 
fact,  as  compared  with  Russia's  neighbors, 
the  number  of  Jews  in  other  countries  is 
hardly  worth  mentioning. 

The  Chinese  question  in  America  was 
settled  with  reference  purely  to  the  Chi- 
naman as  he  was  known  in  California, 
and  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
best  class  of  Chinese  in  their  own  coun- 
try. The  Russian  regards  the  Jew  from 
his  stand-point  as  it  affects  himself  per- 
sonally, and  not  from  the  stand  point  of 
an  Englishman  or  an  American,  who  lias 
in  view  Jews  of  a nobler  type.  The  Jew 
of  Russia  shades  otf  into  the  Polish  Jew, 
then  into  the  German  Jew,  and  it  is  a 
mixture  of  these  two  that  is  now  besieg- 
ing Castle  Garden  for  American  citizen- 
ship. How  many  Jews  emigrate  from 
Russia  every  year  is  not  known,  for  large 
numbers  smuggle  themselves  over  the 
frontier,  and  are  most  difficult  to  identify, 
because  of  the  similarity  in  feature  and 
dress  of  all  the  Chosen  People  along  this 
Jewish  strip.  When  I was  in  Kovno  I 
came  in  contact  with  a Jew  who  told  me 
that  his  whole  business  in  life  was  smug- 
gling his  co  religionists  out  of  the  coun- 
try at  a fixed  price  per  head. 

The  present  alleged  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia  consists  not  so  much 
in  the  making  of  offensive  regulations 
against  them  as  in  enforcing  laws  of 
long  standing,  which  the  Jews  have 
evaded  by  the  assistance  of  the  police, 
and  of  course  by  heavy  bribes.  The 
law  has  distinctly  prohibited  Jews  in 
general  from  settling  in  Russia  proper, 
exception  being  made  only  in  certain 
cases,  covering  artists,  scholars,  physi- 
cians, and  specially  privileged  merchants. 
But  so  clever  were  the  Jews  in  manipu- 
lating the  officials,  or,  perhaps  it  is  equal- 
ly true  to  say,  so  greedy  were  the  officials 
for  an  addition  to  tlieir  scanty  salary, 
that  in  all  the  towns  of  Russia  proper 
Jews  had  notoriously  congregated  who 
were  theoretically  outlaws.  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg,  for  instance,  had  each  as 
many  as  40.000  contrabands  of  this  de- 
scription. The  Jews  must  have  been  a 
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source  of  great  profit  to  the  officials,  or 
they  would  not  have  been  so  long  toler- 
ated; and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  must 
have  been  large  opportunities  for  making 
money,  or  this  race  would  not  have  ex- 
posed itself  to  so  many  dangers  and  sacri- 
fices by  placing  itself  in  a position  to  be 
periodically  raided  by  the  police.  That 
the  Jews  are  now  being  forced  to  con- 
form to  the  law  of  Russia  is  an  indica- 
tion not  merely  that  the  government  has 
awakened  to  a sense  of  its  legal  duties, 
but  that  the  financial  burdens  laid  upon 
the  Jews  in  Russia  are  greater  than  they 
are  willing  to  bear;  in  other  words,  they 
are  too  poor  to  purchase  the  immunity  of 
former  years. 

“Why  do  you  hate  the  Jew?”  I one 
day  asked  my  Russian  friend. 

“ Because,”  said  he,  “the  Jew  brings 
nothing  into  the  country,  he  takes  all  lie 
can  out  of  it,  and  while  he  is  here  he 
makes  the  peasant  his  slave,  and  lives 
only  for  the  sake  of  squeezing  money  out 
of  everything.” 

This  was  a strong  statement,  but  he 
went  on  to  amplify  it  by  a variety  of  il- 
lustrations. 

After  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863, 
the  Russian  government  set  to  work  en- 
ergetically to  russify  that  country,  and 
particularly  Lithuania.  The  principal 
means  they  employed,  aside  from  actively 
persecuting  the  heterodox  in  religion  and 
politics,  was  to  colonize  large  numbers 
of  peasants  from  the  interior  of  Russia 
upon  farms  which  had  been  confiscated. 
Agricultural  implements  were  furnished 
to  these  peasants,  and  everything  was 
done  to  start  them  well,  so  as  to  form  a 
nucleus  of  Russian  life  in  the  midst  of 
the  disloyal  provinces.  Twenty  years 
have  passed  since  this  great  russifying 
measure  was  put  into  force,  and  what  is 
the  result? 

If,  as  a traveller,  you  come  into  a Rus- 
sian village,  it  is  dirtier,  if  possible,  than 
those  of  the  neighboring  Lithuanians  and 
Poles.  You  ask  for  horses  to  continue 
your  journey,  and  are  quickly  supplied 
by  these  Russians;  the  price  is  fixed,  and 
you  are  about  to  pay  it  to  the  Russian 
who  brings  your  carriage  to  the  door. 
He,  however,  refuses  to  take  it,  and  begs 
that  you  will  pay  the  money  not  to  him, 
but  to  the  proprietor  of  the  tavern.  You 
ask  why.  He  answers  that  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  take  any  money,  that  the  horses 
he  has  brought  belong  to  the  Jew.  You 


begin  to  inquire,  and  you  find  that  the  Jew 
not  only  owns  the  tavern,  but  trades  in 
all  the  articles  which  the  peasants  have 
to  buy.  You  learn  also  that  the  Jew  is 
creditor  to  nearly  every  peasant  for  miles 
around,  and  has  a lien  upon  everything 
which  that  peasant  may  grow  upon  his 
land.  You  find  that  the  peasant  culti- 
vates his  land  not  for  himself,  but  for  the 
Jew,  and  that  all  his  reward  is  the  privi- 
lege of  bare  existence. 

There  are  many  patriotic  and  humane 
Russians  who  have  given  it  to  me  as  their 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  Russian  pea- 
sant would  be  better  off  to-day  had  he 
never  been  emancipated.  He  is  dreamy, 
good-natured,  unpractical,  and  very  igno- 
rant. When  he  is  hard  pressed  for  money, 
it  is  only  too  easy  for  him  to  accept  the 
loan  which  the  accommodating  tavern- 
keeper  offers  him,  particularly  if  he  has 
one  or  two  glasses  of  vodka  inside  of  him. 
Like  a child,  he  thinks  little  of  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  and  much  of  the  pres- 
ent enjoyment.  He  signs  the  paper  which 
is  placed  before  h im, and  believes,  of  course, 
that  he  will  easily  pay  off  his  debt  with 
the  next  harvest,  particularly  as  the  Jew 
promises  to  be  most  accommodating,  and 
not  press  for  money  payment.  He  sends, 
of  course,  the  produce  of  his  farm  to  the 
Jew,  who  acts  as  broker  for  him,  and  re- 
serves his  commission,  and  what  he  is 
pleased  to  consider  the  interest  on  his 
money ; and  by  some  mysterious  method 
of  calculation  the  peasant  is  always  the 
debtor,  and  the  Jewr  always  happy  to  ac- 
commodate him  still  further  on  the  same 
terms. 

As  my  Russian  friend  explained  the 
situation,  it  reminded  me  forcibly  of  sev- 
eral statements  of  the  same  kind  made 
to  me  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  a fewr 
years  ago,  where  I visited  some  friends, 
who  knew  the  condition  of  their  com- 
munities very  well,  and  were  in  no  sense 
Jew-haters.  There  I was  told  that  the 
freedom  which  the  Northern  States  had 
purchased  for  the  negro  at  the  cost  of 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  had  been 
since  sold  to  the  Jew.  The  same  Jews 
who  had  learned  to  play  upon  human 
nature  by  intercourse  with  emancipated 
serfs,  found  in  the  Southern  States  exact- 
ly the  material  best  suited  for  their  pur- 
poses. 

The  Jew  opens  a general  country  store, 
and  bends  all  his  energies  towards  mak- 
ing himself  agreeable  to  the  negroes  by 
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letting  them  have  whatever  they  choose 
without  paying  for  it.  In  this  manner 
an  account  soon  runs  up,  in  regard  to 
which  the  negro  is  rarely  prudent  enough 
to  keep  an  exact  tally.  When  it  lias 
reached  a proper  figure,  the  Jew  presses 
for  payment,  and  of  course  the  negro  has 
no  money.  But  the  Jew  assures  the  ne- 
gro that  nothing  is  further  from  his  pur- 
pose than  to  do  anything  that  might  seem 
greedy.  He  waives  the  question  of  mon- 
ey entirely,  and  asks  only  that  the  negro 
pay  him  in  cotton,  or  perhaps  by  hand- 
ing over  a mule  or  a cow,  and  by  promis- 
ing to  continue  trading  at  his  store.  This 
seems  very  magnanimous  to  the  negro, 
and  he  cheerfully  signs  away  future  crops, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  very  farm  he  is 
working.  Thus  the  negro  works  from 
year  to  year,  always  tied  to  the  soil  by 
the  debt  he  owes  the  Jew,  and  as  little 
capable  of  independent  action  as  he  or 
his  ancestors  ever  were  before  1863. 

In  the  Southern  States,  as  in  Rus- 
sia, the  liberal  stranger  naturally  asks, 
“Why do  not  the  peasants  themselves,  or 
the  negroes,  organize  their  own  shops, 
and  thus  protect  themselves  against  ex- 
tortion and  practical  slavery?”  It  is  a 
question  easily  asked,  but  the  actual  fact 
is  that  they  do  not,  and  that  in  both  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  blacks  and 
peasants  are  bound  to  the  soil  by  a slav- 
ery that  is  more  galling  than  that  they 
were  formerly  subjected  to,  because  they 
are  mocked  with  the  title  of  free  men. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  in  1861,  that  the  Jew  ques- 
tion began  to  take  on  serious  propor- 
tions; for  up  to  that  time  the  peasant 
had,  in  his  landlord,  a protector  who  was 
able  to  shield  him  from  the  consequences 
of  his  improvidence.  After  the  emanci- 
pation, however,  the  gulf  between  peasant 
and  proprietor  became  as  wide  as  that 
which  separated  the  black  from  his  for- 
mer master;  and  between  these  two  class- 
es there  entered  an  army  of  Jews,  who 
alone  have  profited  by  the  edict  of  1861. 
The  peasants  became  easy  victims,  owing 
to  their  improvidence  and  love  of  drink: 
but  the  proprietors  soon  found  that  they 
could  accomplish  nothing  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  money-lender,  and,  above 
all,  the  only  man  who  could  control  the 
labor  market.  Jews  were,  to  be  sure,  not 
allowed  to  acquire  real  estate,  but  in  the 
western  provinces  they  took  charge  of 
landed  property  as  agents  in  such  a man- 


ner that  they  had  all  the  substantial  ben- 
efits of  ownership  with  none  of  the  draw- 
backs. All  the  supplies  for  the  estate 
were  bought  of  themselves  and  charged 
to  the  unlucky  proprietor;  by  their  hold 
upon  the  peasants  they  were  able  to  en- 
force labor  at  nominal  rates,  and  nothing 
prevented  them  from  exhausting  the  soil 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  cutting  down  all 
the  timber,  and  when  they  had  squeezed 
the  last  kopeck  out  of  the  property,  mov- 
ing off  to  some  other  estate  and  com- 
mencing the  same  process  over  again.  It 
is  to  the  multiplicity  of  such  cases  that 
we  must  refer  some  of  the  present  distress 
in  Russia,  although,  of  course,  many  other 
reasons  co  operate.  I am  informed  on 
good  authority  that,  in  spite  of  laws  to 
the  contrary,  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  land  within  the  pale  is  practically  in 
Jewish  hands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pea- 
sants who  work  upon  it.  To  how  great  an 
extent  tli is  is  the  case  is  as  difficult  to  find 
out  as  to  give  the  exact  number  of  Jews 
iu  Russia,  for  they  have  a direct  interest 
in  deceiving  the  government  in  regard  to 
both  of  these  matters,  and  have,  so  far, 
succeeded  very  well. 

A witty  German  once  said,  sneeringlv, 
of  the  Russians,  that  “every  nation  is  af- 
flicted with  the  sort  of  Jew  best  suited  to 
its  condition”;  but  if  this  is  true,  it  is  the 
most  damning  verdict  upon  the  Poles, 
whose  Jews  appear  to  be  upon  the  lowest 
level  of  human  existence  which  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  meet  with.  This  aph- 
orism might  be  paraphrased  by  saying 
that  each  country  has  the  Chinaman  best 
suited  for  it,  and  that  therefore  Califor- 
nia should  have  been  content  with  her 
contingent  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 

The  public  sentiment  of  Europe,  at  least 
the  eastern  portion  of  it,  might  have 
been  measured  in  the  Berlin  conference 
after  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  when  Lord 
Beaconsfield  made  his  notable  effort  in 
favor  of  the  Jews.  His  proposals  did  not 
fall  upon  sympathetic  ears,  and  the  utmost 
he  accomplished  was  to  cause  the  powers 
to  bully  Rou mania  into  a formal  recog- 
nition of  the  Jews  as  equal  in  citizen- 
ship with  the  rest  of  the  people.  But 
even  in  Rou  mania  the  law  is  almost  a 
dead  letter  by  reason  of  a series  of  reg- 
ulations subsequently  passed.  The  Rou- 
manian to-day  dreads  an  increase  of  his 
Jewish  population  almost  as  much  as  an 
invasion  of  Russian  troops,  and  if  the  pa- 
pers of  his  country  cry  out  against  Rus- 
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sian  intolerance,  it  is  not  because  he  sym- 
pathizes with  the  Jews,  but  because  he 
fears  lest  further  persecution  in  Russia 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  him  to 
keep  them  out  of  Roumania. 

Germany  and  Austria  can  look  on  with 
something  like  equanimity  while  isola- 
ted Jews  filter  across  the  frontiers  and 
merge  into  the  rest  of  the  population. 
They  still  maintain  a pose  of  tolerance 
to  all  creeds,  but  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  say  how  long  this  attitude  can  be  safe- 
ly maintained.  Russia  has  not  yet  given 
the  signal,  but  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  probability  to  imagine  religious  fanati- 
cism so  harmonizing  with  popular  hatred 
as  to  produce  a law  not  simply  confining 
the  Jews  to  Russian  provinces  on  the 
western  frontier,  but  actually  expelling 
them  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands out  of  the  country.  Could  Ger- 
many and  Austria  look  with  equanimity 
upon  such  an  immigration  into  their  al- 
ready crowded  countries?  Or,  aside  from 
governmental  action,  can  we  suppose 
that  the  people  of  these  countries  would 
endure  such  a Jewish  movement  with 
any  more  kindliness  than  was  manifested 
in  San  Francisco  towards  the  cargoes  of 
Chinamen?  Germany  and  Austria  know 
that  Russia  has  an  almost  inexhaustible 
supply  of  this  undesirable  population,  all 
living  along  a single  strip  of  territory, 
and  united  by  centuries  of  common  lan- 
guage, traditions,  and  family  ties  to  such 
a degree  as  to  make  them  a state  with- 
in a state,  as  much  so  as  the  Mormon 
Church.  Up  to  within  recent  years  the 
Jewish  communities  have  been  allowed 
to  govern  themselves  according  to  their 
own  peculiar  laws  and  customs,  much  as 
the  Chinese  manage  their  own  affairs  in 
Chinatown.  These  peculiar  privileges 
are  now  abolished,  but  custom  and  tra- 
dition amongst  them,  notably  their  reli- 
gious preceptors,  have  so  complete  an  as- 
cendency over  them  that  the  effect  of  the 
Russian  law  upon  them  does  not  go  far 
beyond  the  presence  of  the  policeman. 

My  Russian  friend,  who  had  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  to  their  present  condition 
in  Russia,  called  my  attention  to  the  great 
difference  between  the  Jew  of  Russia— 
that  is  to  say,  the  Jew  who  calls  into  ex- 
istence the  anti-Semitic  movement  in 
Germany — and  his  co-religionist  who  was 
driven  out  of  Spain  about  the  time  that 
Columbus  discovered  America.  The  Jews 


of  Spain,  whom  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
expelled  from  the  country,  stood  upon  a 
relatively  high  plane  of  intellectual  as 
well  as  material  development.  In  that 
age  of  monkish  superstition  . the  Jews 
stood  forth  pre-eminent  as  masters  in 
many  sciences.  They  had  enjoyed  suc- 
cessive generations  of  contact  with  highly 
refined  people,  had  absorbed  the  artistic 
spirit,  which  no  one  could  escape  who 
lived  in  the  Spain  of  that  time.  The 
short-sighted  fanaticism  which  drove  them 
out  into  the  world  called  forth  much  sym- 
pathy for  them;  and  the  fame  of  their 
learning,  particularly  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences, did  much  to  atone  for  the  prejudice 
against  their  money-making  propensities. 
Then,  too,  these  Spanish  refugees  did  not 
all  move  to  one  country,  nor  did  they 
come  from  a land  that  might  furnish  ad- 
ditional supplies  in  the  future.  The  Jews 
of  1492  scattered  themselves  broadcast  into 
nearly  every  country  of  western  Europe, 
notably  Italy,  England,  Holland,  South 
Germany,  and  France.  The  Popes  of 
Rome  extended  their  protection  to  them, 
and  in  spite  of  occasional  outbursts  of  pop- 
ular ill-will,  they  prospered,  and  with  their 
prosperity  gradually  took  on  the  color  of 
the  society  in  which  they  moved,  and  lost 
correspondingly  the  peculiar  character- 
istics which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Russian  Jew.  The  Jews  of  four  hundred 
years  ago,  who  wandered  in  distress  to 
Antwerp,  London,  Amsterdam,  Naples, 
Venice,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Rome,  brought 
to  all  these  cities  talents  which  the  people 
there  knew  how  to  appreciate.  Their  ap- 
pearance there  might  almost  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  clever  artisans  and  manu- 
facturers who  came  to  England  and  Prus- 
sia after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes — in  the  sense  that  the  best  people 
of  the  country  regarded  them  as  a source 
of  economic  strength.  But  the  Jew  who 
to-day  comes  from  the  Russian  border  to 
Berlin  or  Buda-Pesth  represents  in  no 
sense  a man  of  learning,  or  even  the 
master  of  an  art  whose  acquisition  is  en- 
vied by  the  people  amongst  whom  he  set- 
tles. He  represents  to  them  unscrupu- 
lous greed  for  money,  a marvellous  facil- 
ity in  deception — a man  whose  object  in 
life  seems  to  be  to  subordinate  every  con- 
sideration to  that  of  material  success.  All 
England  has  only  about  as  many  Jews  as 
the  capital  of  Prussia  alone,  and  the  Jew 
question  as  it  appears  to  the  German  is 
intensified  by  the  reflection  that  the  Jew 
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who  comes  to  him  from  the  east  is  not 
only  a creature  repugnant  to  him  individ- 
ually, but  who  has  left  behind  him  so 
vast  a number  of  his  co-religionists  that 
if  they  once  start  upon  an  invasion  of 
western  Europe  they  will  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  dictate  terms  in  every  Chris- 
tian capital.  The  Spanish  Jew  and  the 
Russian  Jew  are,  of  course,  allied,  if  we  go 
back  far  enough;  but  no  Russian  or  Ger- 
man finds  any  comfort  in  reflecting  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of 
Columbus.  His  apprehension  springs  en- 
tirely from  observing  the  Jew  of  to-day. 

Said  my  friend  to  me:  4 4 Wherever  the 
Jew  has  control  of  the  press— and  that  is 
saying  a good  deal — you  find  that  he  stren- 
uously preaches  tolerance,  in  order  that 
he  may  profit  by  it.  To  read  the  articles 
by  Jews  in  newspapers  and  reviews,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  only  truly  liberal 
spirits  to-day  were  the  members  of  syna- 
gogues. If  you  will  take  my  word  for  it 
— and  I think  I know  what  I am  talking 
about — there  is  no  church  domination  that 
can  be  more  narrow  and  relentless  than 
that  which  governs  the  four  or  five  mill- 
ions of  Jews  who  occupy  both  sides  of 
the  Russian  frontier  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea.” 

In  1877  a Jewess  named  Ida  Katzhan- 
del  chose  to  turn  Roman  Catholic  and 
marry  a Pole.  The  pair  lived  happily 
for  about  a year,  wrhen  one  fine  day  the 
relations  of  Ida  turned  up  while  the  hus- 
band was  away,  took  her  from  the  house, 
and  drowned  her  in  the  river  Wieprz — a 
stream  which  runs  into  the  Vistula  near 
Ivan-Gorod.  The  guilty  ones  had  taken, 
of  course,  every  precaution  against  dis- 
covery; but  the  police  managed,  some- 
how or  other,  to  trace  the  crime  home, 
and  the  murderers  were  brought  to  trial 
in  Lublin  about  three  years  after  the 
murder.  Two  of  them  were  convicted; 
one  was  sentenced  to  two  years’  penal  ser- 
vitude, the  other  to  two  years’  confine- 
ment; with  regard  to  the  remainder  the 
evidence  was  so  faulty  that  they  had  to  be 
set  free,  although  there  was  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  to  who  had  committed  this  out- 
rage. But  stranger  than  the  crime  was 
the  fact  that  during  the  days  of  this  trial 
the  space  about  the  court-house  was  filled 
with  violent  Jews,  who  praised  the  mur- 
derers as  martyrs  to  their  religion,  and 
who  greeted  those  who  had  been  released 
as  men  to  whom  every  honor  was  due. 


My  Russian  friend  assured  me  that  the 
picture  of  brutal  fanaticism  furnished  by 
tliis  one  instance  is  typical  of  the  great 
mass  of  Jews  whom  the  German  has  in 
mind,  as  well  as  the  Russian,  when  he 
discusses  the  Jew  question.  One  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  grosser  religious  in- 
tolerance than  this  in  Spain  of  1492  or 
Mexico  of  1892.  It  is  a picture  for  which, 

I confess,  I was  little  prepared,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Jew  of  Lublin  has  but 
a distant  blood -relation  with  those  who 
produced  a philosopher  like  Spinoza. 

Russians  have  told  me  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  catch  the  Jews  for  military 
service,  owing  to  the  facilities  they  enjoy 
of  changing  their  domicile.  The  railways 
have  been  in  Russia  the  greatest  possible 
blessing  to  the  Jews,  in  that  they  give  them 
the  means  of  speedily  moving  from  place 
to  place,  transacting  business  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  they  are  forbidden,  and 
disappearing  with  their  profits  to  a place  of 
safety  before  the  government  has  become 
aware  of  what  lias  happened.  Forged 
passports  are  readily  procured,  and  with 
these  they  move  from  point  to  point, 
sleeping  oil  the  train,  and  transacting* 
their  business  through  the  day.  They 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  spending  any 
time  in  a town  where  they  might  be 
called  to  account  by  the  police.  When 
the  recruiting  authorities  come  to  hunt 
up  their  Jews  for  the  military  service 
which  all  Russians  have  to  render,  they 
are  usually  away  from  home, or  have  been 
enrolled  in  some  other  town  or  village.  If 
they  are  finally  caught  and  brought  before 
the  military  authorities,  they  usually  have 
papers  certifying  that  they  are  either  too 
young  or  too  old  for  the  service;  in  fact, 
the  military  authorities  regard  it  now  as 
pretty  well  proved  that  of  the  three  mill- 
ion Jews  in  tlie  Russian  Empire,  hardly 
one  is  of  military  age.  In  this  matter  of 
deceiving  the  War  Office  the  Jews  are 
much  assisted  by  their  local  Jewish  of- 
ficials, whose  duty  it  is  to  register  births 
and  grant  certificates  of  this  kind;  but 
the  matter  at  last  went  to  such  ridiculous 
lengths  that  the  Russians  have  gone  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  now  attach  no 
importance  whatever  to  any  document 
which  the  Jew  may  produce,  but  draw 
their  own  conclusions  by  looking  at  him, 
and  pronounce  him  of  military  age  or 
not  according  to  his  appearance  or  their 
inclinations.  I ventured  to  point  out  to 
my  friend  that  there  was  little  iuduce- 
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ment  for  the  Jew  to  enter  the  army, 
where  lie  was  not  apt  to  be  treated  with 
much  consideration,  but  my  friend  re- 
plied that  the  behavior  of  the  Jew  in  re- 
gard to  his  military  service  was  analogous 
to  his  behavior  in  regard  to  all  his  obli- 
gations to  the  state  and  every  community 
except  his  own. 

“ I do  not  know  how  it  is  with  you  in 
America,”  said  he,  “but  with  us,  when- 
ever you  see  a Jew  who  is  rich,  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  he  has  either  contract- 
ed to  furnish  food  or  clothing  for  the 
army,  or  else  has  been  several  times  bank- 
rupt. You  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
discovering  a rich  Jew  who  has  not  been 
bankrupt  at  least  once.” 

The  attitude  of  Germans  towards  Jews 
is  necessarily  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  them  by  the  Czar, 
which  illustrates,  what  I believe  to  be  the 
fact,  that  the  Germans  who  discuss  this 
question  without  religious  bitterness  are 
prepared  to  treat  fairly  the  Jews  now  in 
Germany,  but  dread  the  political  conse- 
quences of  a further  immigration  from  the 
east.  It  is  notable  that  the  anti-Semitic 
movement  sprang  into  existence  in  Ger- 
many at  the  same  time  that  Alexander  III. 
became  Czar,  and  has  been  growing  in 
proportion  as  that  sovereign  has  shown  a 
disposition  to  rid  himself  of  them  at  the 
expense  of  his  western  neighbors.  Fair- 
minded  Germans  have  over  and  over 
again  repudiated  the  idea  that  they  could 
object  to  Jews,  or  any  one  else,  on  religious 
grounds, and  protested  that  in  approaching 
this  question  they  did  so  strictly  as  practi- 
cal politicians  dealing  with  apolitical  state 
of  things  gravely  affecting  the  future  of 
their  country’s  development.  They  do 
not  dread  a Jewish  invasion  from  the 
west,  for  that  Jew  is  no  longer  the  Jew  of 
Poland,  but  the  Jew  who  has  conformed 
in  many  ways  to  the  life  and  thought  of 
his  neighbors  in  Holland,  Belgium.  Eng- 
land, and  France.  The  Jew  question  in 
Germany  could  be  easily  settled  if  Eng- 
land would  agree  to  accept  them  first 
after  they  left  Poland,  and  send  them  on 
to  Germany  only  after  they  had  spent  a 
generation  on  her  soil,  far  from  the  in- 
iluences  that  oppress  them  in  Warsaw  and 
Kovno. 

That  the  Jew  question  in  Germany  has 
reference  to  fears  for  the  future  rather 
than  anxiety  in  regal'd  to  the  present  is 
illustrated  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that 
in  Germany  all  religious  denominations 


are  treated  as  equal  before  the  law,  and 
if  a Jew  in  Germany  complains  that  his 
position  in  society  is  not  as  desirable  as 
he  could  wish,  it  is  a complaint  that  might 
just  as  well  be  made  in  America,  or  even 
in  England.  The  German  Jew  complains 
that  his  co  religionists  are  not  often  select- 
ed for  military  commands,  and  argues 
that  he  is  therefore  not  equal  before  the 
law.  The  Jew  is  not  often  found  as  an 
officer  in  the  German  army  simply  be- 
cause the  majority  of  German  officers  do- 
not  desire  to  serve  with  him.  If  the  offi- 
cers of  a Prussian  regiment  desired  a Jew 
to  become  one  of  their  number,  there  is 
no  law  in  the  country  that  would  stand 
in  the  way;  for  in  this  matter  of  becom- 
ing an  officer  the  Jew  stands  on  a footing* 
as  good  as  and  no  better  than  a Christian. 
Every  candidate  for  epaulets  in  the  Ger- 
man army  submits  his  name  to  the  regi- 
ment in  which  he  desires  to  serve,  and 
has  to  be  elected  into  the  regiment,  much 
as  though  be  were  applying  for  admission, 
into  a rowing  club,  or  any  other  semi- 
social organization.  The  present  German 
custom  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  Jews 
who  complain  against  it  only  advertise 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  reached  a> 
point  where  their  fellow-countrymen  re- 
gard them  as  the  most  desirable  leaders 
of  troops. 

Germany,  with  a population  less  than 
fifty  millions,  has,  according  to  the  census 
of  1890,  567,884  Jews,  a trifle  over  one  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  and  a larger  num- 
ber than  the  whole  of  her  standing  army. 
Of  this  number  Prussia  alone  has  372,058* 
yet  nowhere  have  the  Jews  more  enlight- 
ened champions  than  amongst  Germans 
who  are  not  even  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
notably  the  editors  of  such  papers  as  the 
Nation  and  the  Freisinnige,  both  of  whom 
are  active  members  of  the  German  Par- 
liament. These  men  and  the  party  they 
represent  scout  the  idea  that  so  small  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  can 
possibly  become  a danger,  and  they  loudly 
urge  the  government  to  appoint  Jews  to 
the  most  important  military  and  judicial 
posts — in  other  words,  to  treat  a Jew  not 
as  an  alien,  but  as  a thorough  German. 
But  these  statesmen  have  not  yet  con- 
vinced the  great  mass  of  the  people  that 
the  Jew,  by  becoming  a citizen  of  the 
German  Empire,  necessarily  becomes  a 
German  other  than  in  name  and  speech. 
Prussia,  in  1850.  made  her  citizenship  equal 
to  all,  irrespective  of  religious  denomina- 
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tion,  and  lias  treated  the  Jew  substantially 
as  the  Christian,  at  least  before  the  law, 
and  the  Imperial  Constitution  of  1871  was 
framed  in  the  same  spirit  of  toleration. 

German  politicians  who  to-day  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  Jews  tell  us  that 
during  the  wars  of  liberation  against 
Napoleon  I.  five  and  a half  per  cent,  of 
the  Jews  who  were  of  the  military  age 
entered  the  Prussian  army  as  volunteers, 
and  that  one  of  the  first  soldiers  to  earn 
the  Iron  Cross  in  those  wars  was  a Jew. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  Jews  in  Ger- 
many have  borne  a good  record  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  although  few  of  them 
have  become  officers. 

Dr.  Phillippson  has  raised  a monument 
to  German  Jews  in  connection  with  the 
war  of  1870  by  publishing  the  result  of 
investigations  made  amongst  his  co-reli- 
gionists in  132  communities.  His  conclu- 
sions are  that  the  Jewish  population  fur- 
nished its  full  complement  to  the  active 
army  during  that  struggle,  and  earned  a 
very  respectable  number  of  Iron  Crosses 
as  the  reward  of  bravery.  The  Jews  have 
warm  friends  in  Germany,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  press,  and  the  merits  of 
the  Jew  question  are  pretty  thoroughly 
discussed  there  from  every  point  of  view. 
In  no  community  is  religious  toleration 
so  much  a matter  of  principle  as  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  idea  of  making  a distinc- 
tion between  Jew  and  Christian  on  reli- 
gious grounds  never  entered  the  mind  of  a 
practical  German  legislator.  Every  Ger- 


man school  boy  is  brought  up  to  regard 
the  greatness  of  Prussia  as  owing  largely 
to  the  refuge  it  has  afforded  in  past  ages 
to  the  persecuted  of  all  other  countries, 
whether  Protestants  from  France  or  Jews 
from  Spain.  But  even  amongst  liberal 
Germans  there  is  growing  up  a feeling 
that  the  Jews  of  their  country  are  more 
than  their  mere  numbers  represent;  that 
they  are  to  some  extent  a political  society 
whose  organization  covers  the  world,  and 
whose  aims  are  not  altogether  those  of  the 
citizens  amongst  whom  they  are  protect- 
ed. No  Protestant  German  has  ill-will 
towards  his  fellow-citizen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  if  Lutherans  ever  show 
a disposition  to  depart  from  their  principle 
of  toleration  it  is  when  they  have  reason 
to  dread  the  influence  of  Jesuits  as  a po- 
litical power,  whose  centre  is  not  within 
the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  Jewish  ques- 
tion is  growing  in  importance  amongst 
Germans,  as  it  has  grown  in  importance 
in  Hungary,  in  Roumania,  and,  above  all, 
in  Russia.  It  is  bound  to  go  on  increas- 
ing in  proportion  as  the  Jews  decline  to 
identify  themselves  completely  with  the 
people  amongst  whom  they  traffic  and 
make  their  money.  It  is  not  a trifling 
matter  that  the  people  of  these  countries 
regard  the  Israelite  as  one  of  a different 
nation  and  race,  but  it  is  vastly  more  seri- 
ous when  amongst  these  people  there  de- 
velops a widespread  fear  that  the  supply 
of  Jews  from  Russia  may  assume  propor- 
tions still  more  disastrous. 


T1IE  WEAVER  OF  THE  SNOW. 

BY  WILLIAM  SnARP. 

“The  three  Winds  of  Winter:  the  Wind  of  Death,  that  conieth  in  tumult;  the 
Weaver  of  the  Snow  ; the  Dead  Wind,  that  is,  the  Black  Frost.” — Jan  Mac  Aodii. 

FROM  wold  to  wold,  o'er  the  vast  uplands  drear, 

The  silent  Weaver  of  the  Snow  goes  by: 

Scarce  is  he  heard,  scarce  heard  his  icy  sigh, 

When  from  his  polar  waste  he  draweth  near. 

Before  him  went  the  howling  wind  of  Fear; 

Behind  him,  with  a low  faint  perishing  cry, 

The  Black  Wind  earthward  falls  from  the  frozen  sky: 
Dreadful,  alone,  he  weaves;  august,  austere. 

Far  in  the  desolate  midmost  of  the  wold 
A little  hamlet  dusks  the  veil  of  white; 

Gloom -set  but  for  one  gleam  of  ruddy  light. 

The  Weaver  of  the  Snow  his  wings  doth  fold; 

A brief  while  he  suspends  his  weft  of  cold; 

Then,  awed,  glides  darkling  onward  through  the  night. 
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BY  ’LAl'KENClC  Ai.MA  TAURMA. 

Tiii-  [Mother  I am  weary  <>f  the  wind.  they,  or  lh\  mother?  Or  are  husband- 
The  fMHiikfcr,  T am  never  weary  of  deader  than  niollrei-s.f  Thou  sunilest.  Aim 
it.  T'  ff  the  sou'iit  were  not  so  void,  X 1 very  silly  I 

would.  ?>pr*TA  the  window.,  hni;  over*  now  '!!><•  Mnthrr.  I low*!  my  parents  dear- 
thou  giitest  sho  rn  ir.y-.  Whai.  hearest  ly.  J-tti t ! } >»-i  « ■ ^ Us  ••**.-  • tliy  AiUi.-v-  who 
thou  on  UiftAv>n«t,  m«*t4»»rV / wa-s  dearer  than  nil  he-sidf-ts 

The  Mother:  The  voices  of  the  dead.  The  -Vo  uyft ter.  Tie-  cukes  u’f  tUj  dead 

The . Daughter,  .The  dead?  Alas!  1 All  UtnuV  Uty  dear  upVs,  Only  Mm-  h o 
wdi  draw  the  eortiwhs  ek>*e,  .suit  pile  the  a fo*  digit  iru  i Mu!  i,  I>»nnot  h»m-  t! 
)<•£•>  up  <m  the  hearth.  &••».  how  the  little  voices  in  She  wti.nl..  I low  * hi  war*  .1  when 
Sparks  chase  one  another Now  will  I father  died  Se*..-n  'or  e*yhl,  or  th-  )e 
’sit.  biistide  ih>-.  well  tip.  eoxyh-we  two,  nbohlsk  X rcmvmeet  him.  hut  1. 

Oh.  how  X love  the."  nukher.-— umthor ’ see  (,jm  well  in  my  mind's  eye.  'Was  ho 
Ond  errant  that  f die ;vtnmi;:  1 ' just  a>  in  the  pint  urn?  .Jhm  so  ? 

The  Mother.  Clod  save  fi,ee  (rum  thy  "The  Mot  too-.  A-  in  I lie  pietm  e . 
prayer’  The  1 )ooif!it\f.  Yes../',' pule  and  lair 

The.  Batujhiith:  Never; 'in  -hr  xvlthmit  And  *i.ate|y  It  hi  wyes  seems  to  trie;  imq 
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The  Mother.  Are  there  no  wrinkles, 
then? 

The  Daughter.  A few,  but  not  of  such 
as  anger  makes.  They  are  sad,  thy  wrin- 
kles, but  all  good;  the  footprints  of  sor- 
row merely.  How  beautiful  thou  art! 
Who  was  more  beautiful  than  thou 
among  thy  playmates? 

The  Mother.  I had  no  playmates.  Nor 
was  I beautiful,  dear  one,  save  as  I am 
now  to  thee,  seen  by  the  eyes  of  love.  I 
was  passably  tall,  but  very  thin  always. 
My  dear  mother  grieved  sorely  over  my 
arms,  I remember;  and  when  Sir  Jasper 
came  a-courting,  44  Sir  Jasper,1’  she  would 
say,  pinching  my  elbows,  “ the  poor  child 
has  been  but  poorly,  and  lias  lost  flesh.” 
Whereas.  Heaven  knows,  I never  had  a 
penny weight  to  lose.  Poor  mother!  she 
grieved,  too,  over  my  hair,  because  of  its 
red  color, although  I had  a goodly  show  of 
it,  and  long.  My  freckles  she  could  never 
do  away  with,  for  all  that  the  skin  was 
white  enough  between  them. 

No,  I was  never  truly  beautiful. 

The  Daughter.  And  when  thou  wert 
not  with  thy  father  or  thy  mother,  wert 
then  alone? 

The  Mother.  I was  seldom  alone,  being 
an  only  child. 

The  Daughter.  When  I lie  abed  in  my 
little  room  upstairs,  I often  think  of  thee 
abed  there  of  old. 

The  Mother.  How  I slept  then  ! IIow 
I dreamed!  But  not  as  I dream  now. 

The  Daughter.  Wert  very  busy  all 
day?  Tell  me — tell  me  many  things. 
There  is  so  much  I have  never  heard. 
Thou  wert  never  so  idle  as  I,  methinks. 

The  Mother.  Thou  hast  but  one  task- 
master, and  a poor  one.  I had  two.  My 
mother  was  a thrifty  woman,  of  the  kind 
that  holds  it  a grievous  sin  to  sit  five 
minutes  with  folded  hands.  From  morn 
till  night  she  must  be  up  and  doing;  and, 
indeed,  we  should  have  fared  badly  but 
for  her.  Father,  who  was  lame,  sat  all 
day  among  his  books,  never  giving  a 
thought  to  household  matters,  nor  asking 
himself  whence  his  dinner  came,  though, 
in  sooth,  he  might  often  have  marvelled 
that  he  had  any  at  all.  Now  mother  was 
otherwise.  She  was  a farmer's  daughter; 
she  and  her  sisters  had  been  famed  in 
youth  for  their  housewifery.  Good  need 
she  had  of  it,  too.  when  late  in  life  she 
married  a poor  gentleman. 

The  Daughter.  Was  grandfather  so 
very  poor? 


The  Mother.  This  house  and  garden 
were  his,  the  orchard  and  the  bit  of 
wood  round  the  Black  Pool,  but  his 
money-bag  was  slender.  Mother,  with  a 
part  of  her  dowry,  bought  the  paddock 
and  the  long  meadow.  The  rest  I bought 
in  after-years.  In  those  days  we  kept  a 
man  to  look  after  the  cows  and  do  the 
digging,  and  a little  girl  to  help  in  the 
house.  Mother  and  I had  plenty  on  our 
hands.  It  was  hard  work  at  times,  what 
with  the  baking  and  the  butter;  the  wash- 
ing, too.  Yet  it  looked  neater  then,  me- 
thinks, than  now  with  all  our  people; 
the  garden  was  prettier.  Mother  took  a 
rare  pride  in  her  garden.  I was  set 
a- weeding  almost  as  soon  as  I could  walk. 
She  was  a wonderful  woman.  I remem- 
ber that  when  I worked  my  first  sampler 
I was  so  small  my  thimble  must  needs  be 
stuffed  with  paper.  She  was  ever  teach- 
ing me  something. 

The  Daughter.  But  thy  father  taught 
thee  also? 

The  Mother.  His  teaching  was  of  an- 
other kind.  I remember  his  coming  into 
the  kitchen  one  morning,  when  I was 
standing  on  a chair  beside  mother,  knead- 
ing a little  piece  of  dough.  I can  see 
him  now.  44  Who  will  eat  thy  gray  pud- 
ding, Phoebe?”  said  he.  44  Come,  I too 
will  teach  thee  somewhat.”  And  he  made 
of  the  dough  a letter.  44  That  is  a letter,11 
said  he — “the  letter  M.  M stands  for  Mo- 
ther.” I was  very  proud,  and  went  about 
all  day  saying,  “ M stands  for  Mother.” 

The  Daughter.  I like  thy  father.  Tell 
me  more  of  him. 

The  Mother.  A little  later  he  gave  me 
lessons  every  day.  Mother  was  not  best 
pleased  at  the  time;  she  said  she  had  got 
on  well  enough  without  book-learning; 
but  she  was  glad  when  I could  write  a 
fair  hand,  and  copy  her  receipts  neatly 
into  a book.  When  I was  about  four- 
teen father  thought  my  gifts  of  no  mean 
order,  and  tried  to  make  a clever  woman 
of  me.  He  gave  himself  great  pains  to 
teach  me  all  manner  of  wisdom,  foreign 
to  most  women.  But  after  a few  years 
we  ceased  ; he  was  disappointed  in  me. 
‘‘Phoebe,'’  said  he,  sadly,  “when  alls 
said,  thy  wits  are  but  the  wits  of  a wo- 
man. Thou  swallowest,  swallowest,  but 
thou  canst  not  digest.” 

However,  I still  read  to  him  daily  from 
the  wise  men  of  old ; and  sometimes, 
having  none  but  me  to  turn  to,  he  would 
come  limping  into  the  kitchen,  book  in 
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hand,  and  cry,  “Phoebe,  Phoebe,  leave 
thy  soapsuds;  I have  it;  thus  meant  Epic- 
tetus!” 

He  was  right.  I swallowed  all,  yet 
none  of  this  wisdom  entered  my  being. 

The  Daughter . Oh,  mother! 

The  Mother.  ’Tis  true,  sweetheart.  I 
was  a very  foolish  girl.  At  night,  at 
early  morning  in  my  little  room,  I did 
not  think  of  Epictetus,  nor  meditate  on 
death,  as  father  would  have  had  me  do. 
My  thoughts  were  all  of  life — my  life — 
that  long  mysterious  chain  of  days  lying 
between  me  and  the  grave.  When  mo- 
ther gave  me  leave  to  rest  awhile,  I loved 
-above  all  things  to  run  across  the  orchard 
and  through  the  little  wood  to  the  Black 
Pool,  where,  treading  the  moss-grown 
path,  or  sitting  beside  the  deep  water  that 
:shone  so  dark  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
I lived  a second  life,  a life  within  life. 
This,  had  my  father  known  it,  was  the 
mischief,  the  canker  in  the  bud. 

The  Daughter . Is  it,  then,  so  evil  to 
dream — to  think  of  the  To  Come? 

The  Mother . My  child,  the  evil  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  dream.  Yet  must  it 
ever  be  so  with  women. 

The  Daughter.  With  women  only? 
Have  men  no  day  dreams? 

The  Mother.  I cannot  tell.  No  doubt. 
But  their  dreams  must  be  of  another  na- 
ture, for  their  Hope  is  another  Hope;  oth- 
er shapes  loom  for  them  through  the  mist 
of  the  future.  They  behold  the  world, 
unconquered  realms  of  knowledge  and  of 
thought,  the  destiny  of  peoples,  wide  fields 
of  action  blazoned  by  Renown. 

We  see  one,  form,  one  only — one  fig- 
ure, rainbow-winged,  that  fills  the  vault 
of  our  heaven,  standing  there  among  the 
stars,  with  outspread  arms— Love,  only 
Love! 

Come,  kiss  me,  sweet,  good-night.  ’Tis 
bedtime  now. 

The  Daughter.  Oh,  no,  no!  I prithee, 
mother,  let  us  bide  here  awhile.  Tell  me 
more— tell  me  all!  I am  a woman  now, 
methinks.  I love  thee  so — I would  have 
all  thy  past  to  treasure  in  my  heart,  to 
pore  upon,  as  a lesson.  We  are  so  snug 
here,  talking  thus.  Is  it  pain  to  tell  me? 
Then  tell  me  nothing;  yet,  if  thou  canst, 
tell  me  all.  I long  to  hear. 

The  Mother.  I did  not  think  to  tell  thee 
all  so  soon.  Yet,  soon  or  late,  it  must  be. 
Often  have  I turned  over  and  over  again 
in  my  mind  the  manner  of  the  telling. 
Now  it  seems  to  come  otherwise. 


Why  not  to-night?  Fetch  a stool:  my 
dear  one  will  be  stiff  kneeling  thus  on  the 
ground. 

The  Daughter.  Then  thou  wilt?  Oh, 
joy!  The  servants  are  going  to  bed;  we 
shall  be  all  alone  with  thy  youth.  There; 
but  I may  sit  close  to  thee  still,  against 
thy  knee?  Give  me  thy  hand.  Now, 
mother,  kiss  and  begin. 

The  Mother.  Where  was  I? 

The  Daughter.  Dreaming,  by  the  Black 
Pool.  How  old  wert  thou  then? 

The  Mother.  Fifteen,  sixteen — eighteen. 
I was  eighteen  when  Sir  Jasper  came  to 
woo. 

The  Daughter.  My  father! 

The  Mother.  He  whose  likeness  hangs 
before  us. 

I remember  the  day  well.  It  was  sum- 
mer, and  baking-day;  mother  and  I were 
both  very  hot  and  red - faced  when  he 
came  riding  into  the  yard.  We  had  not 
seen  him  since  he  left  England,  a boy,  at 
his  father’s  death.  The  Hall  had  lain 
empty  six  years  ; now  he  was  come  to 
live  there.  “Run  up,” said  mother,  “and 
change  thy  frock.”  I suppose  she  thought 
I should  not  give  myself  pains  enough 
to  look  seemly,  for  she  came  after  me, 
and  brushed  my  hair  herself.  When 
father  sent  for  us  into  his  room,  Sir  Jas- 
per stood  there  among  the  books. 

The  Daughter.  Didst  fall  in  love  with 
him  then  and  there? 

The  Mother.  I thought  him  the  hand- 
somest man  I had  ever  seen.  Faith,  I 
had  seen  but  few;  yet,  had  I seen  a town- 
ful, I could  scarce  have  changed  my  mind. 
He  was  dressed  in  black,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom: I never  saw  him  otherwise  attired. 

The  Daughter.  And  did  he  love  thee 
at  once?  What  color  was  thy  frock? 

The  Mother.  I forget.  After  that  day 
he  came  very  often  to  see  father.  He 
was  a man  of  learning;  they  would  sit 
closeted  together  by  the  hour  with  their 
books,  holding  long  discourses  too.  We 
could  hear  the  hum  of  their  voices  as 
we  sat  sewing. 

The  Daughter.  Methinks  ’twas  not 
well  done  of  grandfather.  He  should 
have  let  thee  speak  with  thy  suitor. 

The  Mother.  I did  not  think  of  him 
in  those  first  days.  His  high  estate  and 
proud  bearing,  his  many  uoble  parts,  mv 
father's  deep  regard  for  him,  all  filled  me 
with  a distant  admiration  not  untinged 
by  awe.  To  me  he  rarely  spoke:  but,  as 
the  year  wore  on  to  its  close,  little  by 
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little,  the  shapeless  hero  of  my  dream 
assumed  Sir  Jasper's  form.  How  could 
it  have  been  otherwise?  I,  a young  girl, 
ah u tigered  for  love,  waiting  for  the  un- 
known ; he,  beautiful  and  good,  walking 
in  and  out  of  my  day  ; over  and  above 
all,  fathers  ceaseless  praise  of  him,  and 
mother  s fond  and  ill-concealed  desires, 
helping  hourly  to  quicken  my  fancy. 

And  if  he  too  began  to  think  of  me, 
’twas  no  great  wonder.  Here  was  a man 
addicted  to  profound  studiousness,  look- 
ing upon  marriage  as  a duty,  yet  unwill- 
ing to  break  upon  the  stern  tenor  of  his 
days.  In  me  he  beheld  a young  woman 
whose  beauty,  although  sufficient  to  stand 
the  test  of  daily  contemplation,  was  not 
great  enough  to  provoke  vanity;  one  ac- 
customed from  her  birth  to  the  ways  of  a 
book-buried  man,  to  the  respect  of  learn- 
ing, to  silence  and  solitude;  who,  in  the 
ignorance  of  her  shielded  girlhood,  knew 
nothing  of  laughter  or  gay  fellowship. 

In  the  new  year  he  came  more  and 
more  often  to  see  us,  and  often  would 
find  some  excuse  to  linger  on  after  his 
parley  with  father.  It  was  hard  work  at 
home  that  winter;  mother  liked  to  get 
all  the  rough  work  done  early,  against 
his  coming,  for  lie  always  came  without 
warning.  We  must  needs  be  up  betimes; 
and  I remember  how,  when  Sir  Jasper 
staid  late  of  an  evening,  I sat  yawning 
behind  my  frame,  wishing  him  gone,  for 
all  that  I was  glad  he  staid  so  long. 

The  Daughter . Didst  know  he  loved 
thee?  Was  he  very  kind? 

The  Mother.  He  was  always  kind  and 
courteous  in  li is  ways.  I thought  that 
perhaps  he  loved  me;  I thought  this  be- 
cause I wished  it,  not  for  any  better  rea- 
son. But  father  constantly  said  of  him 
that  he  might  be  numbered  among  the 
Stoics,  and  I knew  it  had  been  their  doc- 
trine to  quell  the  emotions.  So  I said  to 
myself,  he  loves  me,  but  he  seeks  to  stifle 
this  weakness.  Some  day  his  love  will 
grow  so  great  that  it  will  burst  the  bonds 
of  his  strong  will,  and  then — and  then,  I 
felt  myself  borne  away  on  the  stream  of 
this  mighty  torrent,  helpless,  drowned  in 
tin'  joy  of  it. 

1 never  allowed  to  mother  that  I had 
these  hopes.  When  she  spoke  of  him  as 
of  a suitor,  and  even  began  to  talk  of  the 
days  when  I should  have  left  home,  I 
lai  ighed  at  her  fancies,  and  made  believe 
I cared  not  a pin  if  he  came  or  staid 
away.  Yet  I was  glad  enough  when  she 


sent  for  a length  of  blue  cloth  to  make 
me  a new  gown. 

The  Daughter . A blue  frock?  How 
was  it  made?  Wert  very  sweet  in  it? 

The  Mother . And  every  time  he  came 
I gave  myself  more  pains  to  look  trim 
and  tie  up  my  hair  in  becoming  fashion. 
But  mother  and  I both  grieved  sorely 
over  my  hands,  they  were  so  rough  with 
the  house- work,  so  red  with  the  cold. 

The  Daughter . These  dear  white  hands? 

The  Mother.  Mother  made  me  some 
paste,  and  of  a night  I wrapped  them  in 
flannel;  but  all  to  no  purpose;  red  they 
remained,  and  I had  chilblains  to  boot. 

The  Daughter.  Poor  little  mother! 
But  he  never  minded  thy  red  hands,  I 
know.  Twas  enough  for  him  to  look  at 
thy  face. 

The  Mother.  Stir  the  fire,  dear  heart; 
it  burns  low.  Where  was  I?  Ah,  well! 
One  day  we  were  in  this  room— mother, 
Sir  Jasper,  and  I ; I forget  how  it  came 
about  that  mother  left  us;  almost  before  I 
had  time  to  think,  we  were  alone. 

“ Mistress  Phoebe/’ said  he,  “I  have  a 
favor  to  beg  of  you.” 

I dared  not  look  at  him;  I can  remem- 
ber nothing  of  what  I said  or  did;  I only 
know  that  I was  seized  with  a sudden 
fearful  bliss.  It  had  come  ; already  I 
felt  myself  leaning  on  the  strength  of  his 
love.  He  was  standing  there.  I forget 
his  words,  but  they  fell  chilly  on  my 
heart..  He  merely  sought  leave  to  ask 
father  for  my  hand  ; he  had  waited,  he 
said,  to  first  obtain  my  permission,  feel- 
ing that  in  the  question  of  marriage  the 
woman's  choice  should  be  considered  as 
well  as  the  man’s. 

The  Daughter . Oh,  mother!  Was  that 
all? 

The  Mother . That  was  all.  At  first  I 
felt  stunned,  and  very  cold.  But  I said 
he  might  ask  father.  Then  mother  re- 
turned, and  I ran  away. 

On  the  stairs  I cried  bitterly,  but  soon 
fell  to  consoling  myself  by  a rebuilding 
of  the  airy  castle  his  measured  words  had 
so  cruelly  shattered.  “He  is  strong,” 
thought  I — “ a strong,  noble  man,  not  a 
foolish  girl  with  her  heart  in  her  mouth. 
If  he  did  not  love  me,  he  would  not  seek 
me  for  his  wife.  He  will  show  me  all 
later.”  And  when  mother  came  out  to 
fetch  me,  my  eyes  were  dry. 

Dear  father  took  me  in  his  arms  when 
I re-entered  the  room,  and  kissed  me  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  he  was  a Stoic.  Mother 
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too  kissed  me.  We  were  not  given  to  en- 
dearments, as  a rule;  father  would  have 
none  of  it,  and  held  much  fondling  to  be 
the  height  of  folly. 

The  Daughter.  That  would  never  have 
suited  me! 

The  Mother . Nor  me.  I often  hugged 
motiier  on  the  sly,  though  she  was  not 
much  of  a one  at  kisses  either.  But  that 
day  she  kissed  me,  and  father  too.  I did 
not  know  what  to  do  next,  for  Sir  Jasper 
was  standing  there  quite  mum  ; I held 
out  my  hand  to  him,  and  he  touched  it 
lightly  with  his  lips. 

The  Daughter.  Oh,  mother,  mother! 
What  a bitter  disappointment!  Nay,  do 
inot  laugh;  I had  thought  ’twould  all 
have  been  so  different. 

The  Mother.  So  had  I,  sweetheart. 

Now  the  days  wTore  on.  Mother  and  I 
went  to  town  in  the  spring  to  buy  me 
all  manner  of  things;  plain  enough  we 
should  think  them  now,  yet  to  my  sim- 
plicity they  seemed  mighty  fine.  I was 
to  be  a rich  lady,  but  mother  would  have 
it  that  I should  leave  home  with  my  own 
plain  clothes  on  my  back.  “If  thy  hus- 
band will  have  thee  go  in  silks, ” said 
she,  “he  can  buy  them  for  thee  when 
once  thou  art  his  wife.” 

What  a stitching  was  there ! The  weeds 
ran  riot  in  the  garden  that  summer. 
Meanwhile  Sir  Jasper  came  and  went  as 
before.  Once  he  brought  me  a little 
ring,  and  on  my  birthday  a necklet.  I 
seldom  saw  him  alone;  but  each  time  we 
stood  together  the  blood  buzzed  in  my 
ears  at  the  thought  of  that  whirlpool  of 
love  whicli  I longed  for,  yet  dreaded  so 
sorely. 

The  Daughter.  And  then? 

The  Mother.  The  corn  ripened.  We 
were  to  be  married  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust. . . . 

The  Daughter.  I am  listening,  mother 
dear. 

The  Mother.  Where  was  I? 

The  Daughter.  The  corn  had  ripened ; 
you  were  to  be  married  on  the  17th  of 
August. 

The  Mother . Why, yes.  Dearest, enough 
for  to-night.  Some  other  time  I will  tell 
thee  what  followed. 

The  Daughter . No,  no!  Thou  didst 
promise  me  all,  mother,  my  own!  Art 
locked  in  this  chair,  see,  by  my  arms. 
^Prithee,  go  on. 

The  Mother.  ’Tis  close  on  midnight. 

The  Daughter . We  may  sit  till  cock- 
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crowr,  if  thou  but  wilt.  I could  not  sleep 
a wink  now. 

Tell  me,  when  did  it  come? 

The  Mother.  What? 

The  Daughter.  The  torrent  of  his  love. 

The  Mother.  It  was  hot,  that  August. 
About  a week  before  my  wedding  I left 
my  work  one  afternoon,  and  ran  out, 
very  weary,  for  a breath  of  air.  I ran 
along  the  orchard,  and  down  the  paddock, 
where  I leant  across  the  gate,  watching 
the  reapers  in  the  field  opposite. 

And,  on  the  road,  a few  yards  off,  stood 
a young  man  with  his  back  to  me.  The 
air  was  still,  unstirred  by  any  sound  save 
the  liquid  measured  fall  of  the  oats,  at 
each  stroke  of  the  glistening  scythe. 

He  turned  towards  me  presently.  He 
had  a way  of  standing  with  his  head  a 
little  forward,  thus,  chin  up.  I did  not 
think  him  beautiful  then,  but  his  eyes 
were  the  keenest  I had  ever  looked  upon. 

“How  long  might  it  take,  mistress," 
asked  lie,  “ to  learn  this  art?” 

“ What  art?”  said  I. 

“This  man's  art;  the  wielding  of  that 
peaceful  weapon.  Fain  would  I work  in 
the  fields.” 

I was  much  surprised  at  this,  for  he 
wore  the  habit  of  a gentleman. 

“You  are  no  laborer,”  said  I,  looking 
hard  at  his  long  hands. 

“No,”  he  replied,  holding  them  out  a 
little.  “ Yet  might  these  pale  idlers  learn 
to  get  me  food  and  lodging.  This  ne'er- 
do-well,  this  dullard,  this  villanous  recep- 
tacle of  dreams  and  folly,  shall  work  for 
me  no  more.” 

And  he  struck  himself  many  times 
harshly  on  the  brow. 

The  Daughter . Poor  gentleman! 

The  Mother.  I was  very  sorry  for  him 
too,  and  wondered  what  I might  do  to  help 
him;  then  I bethought  me  of  our  mea- 
dow where  the  clover  was  being  gathered 
together,  and  thither  I took  him.  Our  fel- 
low, who  had  but  a few  children  to  help 
him,  was  glad  enough  of  another  hand, 
and  my  tramp  set  to  work  with  a will. 

“What  good  work!”  said  he,  and  he 
sniffed  the  sweet  scent  with  such  delight 
that  I went  home  laughing. 

When  I told  father  of  my  adventure, 
he  must  needs  hear  the  tale  twice  over; 
then  he  called  for  his  hat,  and  went  off  to 
the  meadow  as  fast  as  he  could  limp.  I 
was  sorry  I could  not  go  with  him,  but 
there  was  still  a sight  of  needle- work  to  be 
done. 
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The  Daughter . Poor  gentleman  ! How 
glad  I am  that  grandfather  went  to  fetch 
him!  Well? 

The  Mother.  Sir  Jasper  came  whilst 
mother  and  I sat  sewing  on  the  terrace, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  not  to  iind  fa- 
ther at  home.  Mother  told  him  the  cause 
of  this  unwonted  absence,  to  which  he 
listened  with  some  interest,  and  then  we 
al  1 three  sat  in  silence.  Sir  Jasper  brought 
a hook  from  his  pocket,  and  read.  1 won- 
dered if  lie  were  thinking  more  of  me  or 
of  the  book.  From  time  to  time  J looked 
at  him,  but  he  never  looked  at  me  until  I 
rose  to  lay  the  supper.  Then  he  rose  too, 
and  moved  his  chair  from  the  doorway  to 
let  me  pass. 

The  Daughter.  Did  grandfather  bring 
him  home  to  supper? 

The  Mother.  Yes,  he  brought  him  home 
to  supper.  Mother  and  I always  sat  at 
either  end  of  the  table,  and  did  all  the 
serving,  for  dear  father  hacked  the  meat 
so  that  mother  couldn’t  bear  to  see  it. 
Sir  Jasper  sat  beside  me,  and  Piers  be- 
tween him  and  mother. 

The  Daughter.  Piers?  Was  that  the 
gentleman's  name? 

The  Mother.  No,  little  one.  His  name 
was  Christopher  South,  but  he  found  that 
name  ill  suited  to  a laborer,  and,  one  day 
that  he  had  been  working  at  the  plough, 
he  renamed  himself  Piers  by  way  of 
pleasantry,  and  Piers  lie  always  remain- 
ed to  me. 

Father  and  Sir  Jasper  and  he  talked 
together  all  supper-time.  Being  a foolish 
girl,  and  in  love  moreover,  I did  not  pay 
much  heed  to  their  discourse,  but  follow- 
ed niv  own  thoughts.  I thought  of  all 
the  sewing  that  must  be  got  through  be- 
fore bedtime,  for  mother  and  I had  divid- 
ed what  remained  into  seven  or  eight 
heaps,  one  for  each  day.  I thought,  too. 
of  my  wedding-gown,  and  of  the  Hall  that 
was  to  be  my  home,  and  of  the  days  to 
come;  and  now  and  then  I pulled  myself 
together  to  see  if  the  plates  wanted  filling. 

The  Daughter.  I hope  he  had  plenty 
to  eat. 

The  Mother.  But  towards  the  end  of 
supper  I did  listen;  that  is  to  say,  I did 
not  so  much  note  the  matter  of  their  dis- 
course as  the  manner  of  it,  and  I fell  to 
looking  from  one  speaker  to  the  other. 

1 had  not  seen  father  so  bright  for  many  a 
long  day;  he  seemed  roused  from  his  cus- 
tomary dry  bookishness.  As  a rule,  when 
he  spoke,  he  mainly  brought  forth  from 


the  garners  of  his  memory  long-winded 
quotations,  aptly  linked  together  by  mat- 
ter that  proved  his  understanding  of 
them;  his  talk  was,  as  it  were,  a series  of 
commentaries.  Sir  Jasper  spoke  after  the 
manner  of  a book  also,  but  of  a new  book  ; 
he  was  a student  of  the  living  tongues 
rather  than  of  the  dead,  and  rather  fol- 
lowed the  moderns  than  the  ancients  in 
his  drift.  But  it  had  never  struck  me 
before  I heard  Piers  what  a dryness  was 
in  their  method,  this  painstaking  and 
measured  utterance  of  scholarly  thought. 
The  stranger  had  smother  way  with  him. 
Elbows  on  the  table,  his  keen  face  made 
beautiful  by  the  ardor  of  his  eyes,  he 
talked,  not  as  a book,  as  a man.  Now 
and  again  lie  would  halt  for  a word,  take 
any  term  that  came  to  him;  at  times  his 
speech  fell  fast,  almost  unintelligibly; 
then  the  stream  slackened.  One  felt  that 
he  was  struggling  inwardly  for  truth  as 
he  spoke,  not  merely  sifting  the  ready- 
made tenets  of  other  men.  As  I said,  I 
could  see  the  effect  of  this  fresh  and  preg- 
nant brain  upon  father  and  Sir  Jasper. 
Several  times  he  worsted  them;  hit  them 
in  such  a novel  and  unexpected  way  that 
they  could  not  parry  his  strokes  with 
their  accustomed  weapons.  So  dee])  were 
they  in  converse  that  for  the  first,  and,  I 
believe,  the  last  time  Sir  Jasper  forgot  to 
rise  as  soon  as  mother  and  I got  up  to 
clear  the  table.  I remember  how  cross 
dear  mother  was  when  she  saw  what 
havoc  Piers  had  wrought  at  his  end  of 
the  table.  He  had  turned  the  salt  in  and 
out  of  the  salt-cellars  as  bespoke:  worse 
still,  lie  had  drawn  sundry  arabics  on  the 
cloth  with  the  prongs  of  his  fork.  But 
before  the  week  was  out  she  liked  him  as 
well  as  any  of  us;  it  was  amazing  how 
she  put  up  with  all  his  failings. 

The  Daughter.  Did  lie  stay  a whole 
week,  then,  the  bright-eyed  gentleman  ? 

The.  Mother.  More  than  a week,  for  he 
staid  on  awhile  after  my  wedding.  Fa- 
ther would  not  let  him  go,  and  would 
have  had  him  there  to  talk  to  all  day  ; 
but.  Piers  had  set  his  heart  on  lield-work. 
and  must  needs  go  out  and  earn  his  liv- 
ing. as  lie  said,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Sir  Jasper  gave  him  work,  for  our  clover 
was  soon  stacked. 

The  Daughter.  Then  Sir  Jasper  was 
fond  of  him  too? 

The  Mother . Both  he  and  father  had 
plenty  to  say  against  him.  An  untutored 
mind,  they  called  it;  and  made  out,  too. 
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that  he  was  an  ill-restrained,  impulsive 
boy,  a goodly  plant  running  to  seed.  Yet 
were  they  glad  enough  to  lay  in  a store 
of  that  same  seed.  How  they  all  talked 
of  an  evening!  Mother  and  I were  thank- 
ful to  have  the  men  so  well  taken  off  our 
hands,  which  were  full  enough,  in  all 
truth. 

Afterwards,  that  week  seemed  as  a dream 
to  me;  not  until  many  months  had  gone 
did  facts  detach  themselves,  as  it  were, 
and  stand  out  clear.  The  approach  of 
that  dreaded  hour  of  my  desire,  when 
my  strong-willed  lover  should  bestow  on 
me,  together  with  his  worldly  goods,  the 
richer  treasure  of  his  love,  so  long  with- 
held, called  forth  bright  dreams  of  the 
joy  to  be,  checked  ever  and  anon  by 
poignant  regrets  for  the  past,  for  my 
girlhood,  now  nearly  spent;  and  an  hour- 
ly increasing  tenderness  for  my  parents 
kept  pace  with  a secret  fostering  of  new 
warmth  towards  him  who  was  to  be  my 
husband.  At  the  time  I was  hardly  con- 
scious of  these  many  conflicting  emo- 
tions, but  they  passed  to  and  fro  over  my 
heart,  leaving  their  footprints  there. 

Then  this  stranger  in  the  midst  of  all, 
this  would-be  vagabond  whom  those  I 
most  revered  could  not  despise,  before 
whose  glowing  vision  their  rigidity  gave 
way;  who  won  mother’s  love  by  his 
childlike  spirit,  and  by  an  inborn  gentle- 
ness that  led  him  always  to  do  and  say 
what  was  most  kind  and  thoughtful  of 
others’  needs  in  a way  that  put  all 
trained  courtesy  to  shame;  who  gave  me 
in  the  last  week  of  my  girlhood  what  I 
had  never  known,  what  I was  destined 
never  to  know  again,  laughter,  the  laugh- 
ter born  of  youth  and  carelessness,  that 
trips  along  the  surface  of  the  heart. 

The  Daughter.  Oh, mother  mine,  where 
should  I be  without  it?  Why,  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  to  laugh  and  laugh — 
all  for  nothing;  save  that 'tis  rather  sweet 
at  times  to  weep  for  nothing  too,  looking 
out  of  window  at  the  moon,  perhaps — just 
for  nothing. 

Didst  laugh  with  him,  then? 

The  Mother . Indeed  but  I did.  Ever 
and  anon  as  he  spoke  something  would 
touch  his  fancy,  and  he  would  laugh; 
then,  I being  the  only  young  one,  or  ra- 
ther the  only  foolish  one,  he  always 
looked  at  me.  And  I,  made  bold  by  the 
presence  of  a fellow-defaulter,  joined  in 
gladly  enough, finding  how  well  this  kind 
of  speech  became  me.  True,  I never  al- 


lowed myself  to  laugh  my  fill  when  fa- 
ther and  Sir  Jasper  were  by,  for  fear  of 
their  displeasure;  but  sometimes  he  came 
to  keep  mother  and  me  company,  and 
then  ’twas  otherwise.  I remember  that 
one  evening  even  mother  joined  us. 

But  I am  telling  thee  all  this  too  soon  ; 
true;  I lived  the  days  of  which  I speak  in 
this  wise,  but  it  was  not  until  long  after- 
wards that  I knew  it,  when  all  was  past 
and  gone.  It  often  happens  thus;  the 
events  which  shape  our  destinies  come 
upon  us  unawares,  when  our  minds  are 
full  of  other  thoughts,  other  dreams;  and 
afterwards  we  see  what  was  branded  on 
our  hearts  whilst  we  lay  dreaming. 

So  I married  Sir  Jasper.  What  wouldst 
thou  ask,  beloved? 

The  Daughter.  Many  things— yet  none. 
I am  perplexed.  Tell  me  more  of  him. 
Whence  came  he?  How  old  was  he? 
What  was  he  to  look  upon?  But  whence 
came  he,  mother  ? 

The  Mother.  Have  I not  told  thee  ? I 
have  omitted  something  of  great  moment. 
He  told  mother  and  me  first;  it  was,  I 
think,  on  the  second  evening.  This  boy, 
as  we  thought  him,  was  married.  It  was 
this,  perhaps,  called  forth  mother’s  kind- 
liness towards  him;  it  seemed  so  cruel; 
he  was  so  young.  I remember  the  pride 
with  which  he  told  us  he  had  a daugh- 
ter, a baby  girl  just  four  months  old. 
Mother  cried  when  she  heard  it. 

The  Daughter.  Why  did  she  cry? 

The  Mother.  In  pity,  swreetest.  Seest 
thou,  my  own,  there  are  many  sad  things 
in  this  life,  but  none  more  sad  than  the 
sight  of  a little  child  born  when  the  love 
of  those  two  most  near  is  dead  or  dying. 

The  Daughter.  Then — he  did  not  love 
his  wife  ? 

The  Mother.  That  tale  shall  be  for  an- 
other time.  Enough  that  he  had  known 
great  sorrow. 

The  Daughter.  Poor  gentleman ! Tell 
me  of  thy  wedding  now,  or  I too  shall 
weep  for  him,  and  I would  not  come  to 
thy  wedding  in  tears. 

The  Mother.  Well,  ?twas  a fine  day 
enough.  I awoke  very  early  and  went 
down,  and  there  was  mother  about  too, 
bless  her!  I believe  she  had  not  slept 
that  night.  I was  not  very  happy,  now 
the  time  was  come.  But  all  that  day, 
too,  was  as  a dream.  I dare  say  I was 
very  tired,  and  the  many  different  emo- 
tions that  filled  my  being  smothered  each 
other,  killing  sensation.  I remember  the 
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church  all  filled  with  people, for  the  whole 
parish  was  come  out  to  have  a look  at  us. 
Mother  would  have  bidden  some  of  the 
neighbors  to  a merrymaking,  according 
to  custom,  but  father  would  have  no  such 
thing,  so  we  four  and  Piers  dined  togeth- 
er after  church.  It  was  a fine  Hot  day. 
I remember  how  the  wasps  swarmed 
about  the  table,  and  how  loud  their  buzz- 
ing fell  on  the  terrible  silence.  Piers 
was  the  only  one  of  us  who  talked  at  all ; 
father  was  afraid  to  open  his  mouth  for 
fear  of  showing  how  miserable  he  was; 
mother  only  kept  back  her  tears  by  look- 
ing as  cross  as  she  possibly  could,  and  Sir 
Jasper  sat  beside  me  stone-still.  As  for 
me,  I bore  up  well  enough  until  Piers, 
who  had  all  the  while  been  making  man- 
ful struggles  to  enliven  us,  said  some- 
thing so  foolisli  that  I fell  a-laughing; 
and  then  ’twas  all  over  with  me,  for  I 
burst  into  tears  atop  of  the  laughter,  and 
had  to  bury  my  head  in  my  hands  for 
shame. 

Why,  little  one,  that's  never  a tear  on 
thy  cheek? 

The  Daughter.  Oh,  mother!  I thought 
’twoukl  have  been  a merry  wedding. 

The  Mother.  Nay,  merry  it  was  not. 
Sir  Jasper  took  me  away  that  afternoon 
to  a house  he  then  owned  in  another 
county.  I cried  the  best  part  of  the  way 
there,  not  only  on  account  of  the  pain  it 
was  to  leave  home,  but  every  tear  I shed 
for  sorrow  called  forth  another  of  pure 
mortification ; I knew  how  displeased  and 
disappointed  my  husband  must  be  by 
such  a show  of  weakness. 

The  Daughter.  Did  he  not  take  thee 
in  his  arms  and  kiss  the  tears  from  thy 
cheeks ? 

The  Mother . No;  I thought  perhaps  he 
would  have  done  so,  since  now  I was  in- 
deed his  wife;  but  he  just  let  me  be,  and 
leant  out  of  window  half  the  time,  now 
and  then  drawing  my  attention  to  some 
passing  object,  lie  meant  it  all  in  kind- 
ness, no  doubt. 

The  Daughter.  Mother! — I know  it 
now,  I know  it  all;  thou  needst  not  tell 
me ! 

It  never  came— the  torrent  of  his  love. 

The  Mother.  Thou  hast  guessed  aright. 
It  never  came. 

The  Daughter.  How  terrible!  Never! 
Mother,  I am  sore  perplexed;  all  these 
years  I have  fancied  thee  grieving  for  thy 
dead  husband,  for  the  lost  shelter  of  his 
love — I remembered  him  so  kind. 


The  Mother . Thou  dost  well  to  remem- 
ber him  kind,  for  to  thee  he  never  showed 
but  kindness.  Let  us  not  judge  the  dead. 
The  fault  was  mine,  perhaps.  I had 
dreamed  too  much. 

The  Daughter . I shall  never  marry,  I, 
to  give  and  give  and  be  disdained.  And 
yet  he  must  have  loved  thee,  mother;  he 
must  have  loved  thee  a little. 

The  Mother . No  doubt  he  loved  me,  in 
his  way.  But  there  should  be  two  words 
to  express  things  so  different  as  his  love 
and  mine. 

At  first,  so  great  was  my  regard  for 
him,  I needs  must  think  myself  at  fault. 
I could  not  believe  the  eternal  calm  of 
his  face  and  bearing  to  be  other  than  a 
mask  set  there  by  His  own  will.  I im- 
agined his  cold  demeanor  to  betoken,  as 
might  be,  a film  of  displeasure  overlying 
his  love — love  that  might  not  be  mine 
until  I proved  wholly  worthy  of  the  gift. 
I fancied  that  he  despised  me,  found  me 
unworthy  of  his  best;  I felt  even  as  a 
child  that  has  been  naughty  and  meets 
with  frowns;  I wept  within  me  for  a 
smile,  and  when  my  own  smiling  failed 
to  win  one,  hung  my  head.  Then,  from 
believing  that  he  found  me  foolish,  girl- 
ish, weak,  despicable,  I believed  myself 
so;  and  despising  my  own  heart’s  tli rob- 
bings, almost  taught  myself  to  think  his 
way  the  best,  to  walk  through  the  days 
strengthened  by  the  calm  of  a feigned 
indifference.  But  this  was  poor  and 
short-lived  comfort.  The  first  year  of 
my  married  life  was  one  of  almost  cease- 
less misgiving,  disenchantment,  and  pain. 
I was  wrapped  in  doubt,  and  groped  my 
way  along  by  the  light  of  my  poor  hopes, 
that  sank  at  length  into  the  merest  flick- 
er, and  then  died  utterly.  I was  misera- 
bly lonely.  My  husband  worked  in  his 
room  nearly  all  day;  in  spite  of  the 
wo  unding  callousness  of  his  demeanor, 
his  presence  was  preferable  to  the  vreary 
hours  of  my  solitude.  I remember  how  I 
longed  for  meal-times;  I might  then  at 
least  look  upon  him. 

Things  might  have  gone  better  but  for 
my  enforced  idleness;  day  in,  day  out, 
I sat  idle  in  my  ladyship;  no  healthy 
house- work  was  there  to  help  me.  Some- 
times I tried  to  read,  but  I was  too  much 
absorbed  by  my  own  misery  to  disentan- 
gle my  wretched  thoughts. 

It  was  during  the  first  year  of  my  mar- 
riage that  I embroidered  those  hangings 
now  in  thy  room. 
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The  Daughter.  Alas!  that  I should 
never  have  seen  thy  tears  among  the 
stitches ! 

The  Mother . Twould  be  a hopeless 
world  indeed,  my  own,  if  sighs  were  im- 
mortal, or  came  as  ghosts  to  haunt  the 
free. 

The  Daughter.  Didst  thou  not  tell  thy 
mother? 

The  Mother.  No.  I would  not  tell  her. 
Thence  sprang  another  grief.  I could 
have  gone  most  days  to  see  my  parents; 
’tis  an  easy  walk,  as  thou  knowest,  from 
here  to  the  Hall.  But  the  solace  of  their 
presence  was  marred  by  the  pains  my 
hypocrisy  cost  me.  I would  not  for  the 
world  have  had  them  think  me  discon- 
tented with  my  lot.  This  was  not  solely 
out  of  consideration  for  them ; it  was  part- 
ly out  of  a certain  pride,  common,  I im- 
agine, to  many  women,  which  leads  them 
to  suffer  in  secret  bitter  and  life-long 
pangs  rather  than  bear  the  humiliation 
of  another’s  pity. 

The  Daughter.  Tell  me  no  more  of  this, 
it  is  so  cruel.  When  did  I come  to  com- 
fort thee? 

The  Mother.  Not  yet.  All  might  have 
been  otherwise— who  knows? — had  I but 
had  some  dearer  life  to  care  for.  Thou 
must  well  understand,  I had  no  one  but 
myself  to  think  of.  Sir  Jasper  managed 
his  affairs  alone,  apart;  the  household  lay 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  hands 
of  his  housekeeper,  a good  soul,  who  nev- 
ertheless resented  what  mild  attempts  I 
made  at  interference.  He  himself  was 
one  of  those  self-sufficient  beings  whose 
whole  nature  is  poised  with  such  a nicety 
that  they  never  stretch  out  so  much  as 
a little  finger  towards  another  for  help. 
He  was,  besides,  so  independent  and  sim- 
ple, almost  to  asceticism,  in  his  ways,  that 
he  imposed  no  personal  service  upon  those 
around  him.  Give  a woman  to  husband 
a man  who  needs  her  not,  neither  her 
tender  care  and  watchful  sympathy  nor 
the  countless  trifling  services  ’tis  in  her 
nature  to  bestow  on  him  that  holds  her 
heart,  and  the  noblest  joy  and  wherefore 
of  her  life  is  gone.  He  never  needed  me. 
Sometimes  I almost  wished  he  were  not 
so  strong  of  frame;  hoped  that  he  might 
fall  ill,  and  I make  proof  of  my  devotion: 
but  when  one  day,  having  a headache,  he 
would  not  let  me  so  much  as  lay  a cool 
kerchief  to  his  brow,  but  locked  himself 
up  in  his  room,  even  that  hope  left  me. 

At  length  the  glow  of  my  love  paled  : 


the  fire  that  had  thrown  forth  its  heat  in 
vain  burnt  low  for  lack  of  fuel,  when  one 
fond  word,  one  slight  caress,  might  have 
called  it  to  life  again. 

The  Daughter . Enough,  dearest,  enough 
of  sorrow ! Is  there  no  more  joy  to  come  ( 

The  Mother . There ! lay  thy  head  on 
my  knee — look  at  me  not  so  keenly  with 
thy  bright  eyes. 

Thou  seest,  dear  one,  I was  very  un- 
happy; the  days  hung  long  and  heavy 
on  my  hands.  There  came  a time  when 
I gave  up  struggling,  hoping,  and  fell 
dreaming  once  more.  Two  dreams  I had 
— one  of  the  past,  one  of  the  future.  As 
I sat  at  my  broidery  I lived  it  all  again, 
my  past,  childhood  and  girlhood;  dwell- 
ing most  gladly  on  the  sunshine  of  it,  on 
whatever  in  those  days  now  gone  had 
brought  me  most  of  happiness. 

The  Daughter.  The  other  dream? 

The  Mother.  Oh,  the  other  dream!  I 
was  so  lonely ! ’Tis  wonderful  how  clear- 
ly I beheld  him,  my  little  son.  I would 
walk  up  and  down  the  room  with  him  in 
my  arms,  hold  his  small  hand  in  mine  as 
I went  walking  ; and  when  I sat  alone 
the  door  would  open;  I heard  the  patter 
of  his  feet  upon  the  floor;  I took  him  on 
my  knee  and  sang  him  songs. 

The  Daughter.  But  he  never  lived? 

The  Mother.  Never,  save  in  my  heart. 
It  was  a dream  merely;  I should  not 
have  dreamt  it.  There  came  a time  when 
I would  go  out  of  my  way  sooner  than 
meet  a little  child  upon  the  road. 

The  Daughter.  But  the  dream  of  the 
past;  that  was  comfort. 

The  Mother.  At  first,  perhaps.  But  it 
came  to  pass,  I know  not  how,  that  I re- 
turned again  and  again  in  my  thoughts 
with  a sort  of  haunting  regret,  as  if  great 
joy  had  lain  therein,  to  those  last  days 
of  my  girlhood,  when— when  I had  not 
known  that  I possessed  anything  very 
dear.  I did  not  realize  how  often  I 
thought  of  those  days  ; my  memory 
turned  to  them  unconsciously. 

One  evening  I was  sitting  with  Sir  Jas- 
per: he  was  reading;  I,  too,  had  taken  a 
book  down  from  his  shelves.  It  was  the 
story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  table  round. 
I have  it  upstairs;  thou,  too,  shalt  read  it. 

Well,  as  I read,  half  a-dream,  accord- 
ing to  my  wont,  I suddenly  became  aware 
that  all  those  fair  knights,  Arthur  and 
Lancelot,  Sir  Tristram,  all,  had  but  one 
face;  I knew  the  face — it  was  Piers.  My 
horror  was  very  gi*eat.  I bent  close  to 
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the  fire;  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  husband 
must  read  my  thoughts. 

The  Daughter . Was  it  so  very  wrong  ? 
I cannot  think  of  thee  and  wrong. 

The  Mother . It  was  wrong,  my  child, 
very  wrong.  Now  that  I have  told  thee 
half,  I must  needs  tell  thee  all.  Let  us 
make  believe  we  are  not  speaking  of  me, 
but  of  some  poor  lady  in  a book.  We 
can  be  sorry  for  her,  forgive  her  if  need 
be;  but  the  wrong  remains. 

Now,  after  this  day,  things  went  much 
worse  with  me,  for,  having  once  discov- 
ered Piers  among  my  thoughts,  I grew  to 
seek  him  there,  and  searched  my  memory 
for  all  it  held  of  him.  From  time  to 
time,  for  a day  or  two  together,  I would 
exert  my  will,  and  resolutely  think  of 
other  things;  but  my  will  was  not  strong 
enough  to  struggle  long  against  desire. 
At  first  I thought  of  him  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  thought,  without  regret;  his  phan- 
tom laughed  within  me  gayly.  But  soon 
there  crept  in  among  my  thoughts  a wish 
to  see  him  again.  I tried  to  recall  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  the  lines  of  his  face; 
closing  eyes  and  ears,  I conjured  him  be- 
fore me  by  the  strength  of  that  will  which 
might  more  fitly  have  been  used  to  ban- 
ish him,  until  I was  almost  afraid  of  my 
dream's  vividness. 

At  length  one  day,  as  I sat  at  my  work, 
lie  rose  before  me  so  clearly  that  I lifted 
rny  head  from  the  frame  with  a sudden 
jerk,  stretching  my  arms  out.  It  was 
daytime;  I had  forgotten  it;  the  blue 
daylight  returned  all  garish  to  my  long- 
pressed  eyes.  I heard  my  own  voice  say, 
Piers,  Piers! 

I knew  then  that  I loved  him.  I gath- 
ered myself  together  as  best  I could,  and 
looked  well  into  the  yawning  gulf  that 
had  opened  at  my  feet.  For  several 
weeks  I durst  not  think  of  him  again; 
something  came,  too,  to  banish  his  thought 
from  my  mind.  My  dearest  mother  caught 
a chill  and  died  very  suddenly,  early  in 
the  new  year,  when  I had  been  some 
eighteen  months  married.  Thus  I lost 
my  nearest  friend,  the  only  woman  to 
whom  I might  have  told  my  woman’s 
griefs;  her  mere  presence,  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  there,  close  at  hand,  had 
been  comfort.  I had  never  thought  it 
possible  that  she  could  die;  it  was  a great 
sorrow. 

Poor  father  was  almost  broken-hearted, 
I know,  although  he  bore  his  loss  without 
a murmur.  I made  it  my  habit  to  go  and 


see  him  every  day;  his  sight  was  failing; 
I read  to  him  again  as  of  old.  Again  and 
yet  again  I read  to  him  those  reflections 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  that  bore  on 
the  futility  of  life,  the  excellence  of  death, 
the  vanity  of  regret  for  the  departed. 
Sometimes  I wrote  at  his  dictation  sun- 
dry meditations  of  his  own  in  a little 
book  he  called  his  Consolations. 

Sir  Jasper  was  very  kind  to  him,  and 
went  almost  daily  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  with  the  old  man.  I hoped  we  might 
have  induced  him  to  live  with  us  at  the 
Hall,  but  he  would  not  leave  this  house. 

The  Daughter . He  staid  here,  then, 
till  he  died?  Did  I often  see  him?  Me- 
thinks  I remember  sitting  on  an  old  man’s 
knee.  Was  he  fond  of  me,  mother  ? 

The  Mother.  Thy  prattle  was  a great 
delight  to  him  in  his  last  days.  Wert 
three  and  a half  years  old,  I think,  when 
he  died. 

The  Daughter.  Wait,  while  I stir  the 
fire,  mother  sweet.  Now,  prithee,  on. 

The  Mother.  As  I told  thee,  Sir  Jasper 
and  I went  daily  to  bear  him  a few  hours’ 
company. 

One  Sunday  we  walked  home  together. 
I mean  to  father’s  house.  It  was  April, 
a warm  sweet  day;  some  of  the  spirit 
of  the  spring  was  in  me;  I might  al- 
most have  danced  had  I been  alone. 
When  we  reached  the  threshold  of  my 
dear  home  I could  no  longer  contain  my- 
self, but  broke  from  our  stately  tread  and 
skipped  to  father's  room  ere  my  husband 
had  time  to  open  the  door  for  me.  And 
there,  beside  father,  sat  Piers. 

The  Daughter.  Oh,  I’m  so  glad! 

The  Mother . So  was  I.  My  foolish 
thoughts  of  him  had  been  well  smothered ; 
I did  not  even  remember  in  that  moment 
that  they  had  ever  been.  But  I think 
we  hardly  met  as  friends  of  one  short 
week’s  standing.  Sir  Jasper,  too,  seemed 
pleased  to  see  him;  I was  very  glad.  We 
all  had  supper  together  in  the  kitchen,  as 
of  old,  save  that  one  was  missing.  Yet 
were  we  merry.  It  seemed  as  if  I had 
not  laughed  since  last  I saw  him.  Nor 
was  I quite  selfishly  happy;  it  did  my 
heart  good  to  see  father’s  face  when  Piers 
was  by. 

Walking  home  that  night  with  Sir  Jas- 
per I still  was  happy,  I remember.  He  too 
seemed  roused,  and  was,  indeed,  uncom- 
monly talkative;  he  held  me,  too,  more 
kindly  than  of  wont  upon  his  anh.  We 
spoke  mostly  of  Piers  as  we  went  along, 
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woriflered  what  had  become  of  his  wife 
and  the  poor  little  baby.  I was  very 
happy  that  night,  and  almost  wondered 
why  I had  been  so  sad.  I gave  one  pass- 
ing thought,  too,  to  those  ungoodly  dreams 
I had  had  in  the  winter,  and  wondered 
how  I had  ever  sunk  so  low  as  to  pollute 
with  one  grain  of  wrong  a friendship  so 
simple  and  so  honest. 

The  Daughter . Didst  see  him  again 
next  day? 

The  Mother.  Yes,  next  day,  every  day, 
for  I went,  as  thou  knowest,  either  morn- 
ing or  afternoon  to  see  father;  mostly  of 
a morning,  for  then  Sir  Jasper  staid  in- 
doors, and  I loved  best  to  have  father  to 
myself.  Now  that  Piers  was  there  he 
hardly  needed  me  to  read  to  him,  but  I 
went  all  the  same.  We  took  the  readings 
in  turn,  Piers  and  I;  when  the  mornings 
were  fine  we  sat  out  in  the  porch,  other- 
wise in  father's  room. 

The  Daughter . Thou  lovest  the  porch 
still.* 

The  Mother.  Now,  although  I had  sti- 
fled those  winter  dreams,  and  in  his  pres- 
ence felt  but  the  calm  of  perfect  content, 
it  came  to  pass  that  those  few  morning 
hours  were  my  day  ; those  before,  antici- 
pation; those  that  followed,  retrospection. 
And  I went  faithfully  as  a clock,  at  the 
same  hour  each  morning. 

One  day  as  I was  crossing  the  orchard 
I saw  Piers  standing  among  the  white 
trees.  “I  have  come  to  meet  you, ” said 
he.  I was  very  glad.  1 had  not  been 
alone  with  him  since  the  first  day  we 
met.  We  walked  a little  apart,  quite  si- 
lently, half  the  length  of  the  orchard; 
then  he  said,  “Do  you  remember  how 
sweet  the  clover  smelt?”  I smiled;  it 
was  such  joy  to  find  we  had  the^  same 
thoughts.  Then  we  looked  up  at  the 
wondrous  roof  of  blossoms,  and  when  we 
reached  the  last  tree  he  stretched  his  arm 
across  me  to  a little  branch  and  shook  it 
so  that  the  petals  fell  on  us  in  a snowy 
shower. 

The  only  words  I spoke  during  that 
walk  were  to  ask  him  how  father  did, 
just  as  we  reached  the  house  door. 

The  Daughter.  I love  him ! I love 
him ! 

The  Mother.  Next  day  was  Sunday, 
and  Sir  Jasper  and  I went  to  see  father 
together  in  the  afternoon,  according  to 
custom.  We  always  supped  with  him 
on  Sundays.  It  was  a cold  evening, 
and  I bade  the  girl  who  now  waited  on 


father  lay  us  a fire.  ’Twas  here,  in  this 
very  room;  they,  the  three  men,  sat  on 
that  side  of  the  hearth ; I,  where  I sit 
now.  They  talked  and  talked,  but  I did 
not  listen;  I watched  them.  I knew  that 
Piers  was  the  only  one  of  them  who  re- 
membered my  presence;  I knew  that, 
speak  how  he  would,  one -half  of  his 
thoughts  was  mine.  Now  and  again  he 
turned  his  head  a little,  for  he  sat  side- 
ways towards  me;  and  then  I always 
smiled  very  quickly,  and  he  too;  and  we 
looked  apart  again.  I was  sorry  when 
Sir  Jasper  took  me  home.  We  had  to 
drive,  for  the  rain  fell  fast;  and  all  the 
time  I saw  Piers  still,  sitting  sideways, 
with  a little  curl  beside  his  ear;  and  I won- 
dered if  he  had  ever  looked  at  me  when  I 
was  not  looking,  and  whether  to-morrow 
he  would  meet  me  in  the  orchard  again. 

The  Daughter.  Did  lie? 

The  Mother . No;  but  before  I reached 
the  orchard,  by  the  Black  Pool,  he  met  me. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  but  a heavy  mist 
hung  low;  from  the  half-clothed  branches 
overhead  the  drops  kept  falling  on  us;  the 
moss  was  all  wet. 

“You  will  catch  cold,”  said  lie. 

“ Oh  no!”  said  I,  and  we  walked  side 
by  side  on  the  narrow  path. 

And  as  we  walked  on  in  silence,  the 
thought  came  to  me  of  the  wife  that  had 
not  loved  him.  “This  path  is  too  nar- 
row for  two,”  said  I.  It  came  to  me  at 
the  same  time  that  silence  can  speak  too 
well.  I began  to  talk,  and  we  talked  all 
the  way  home.  It  was  better  so;  better 
and  worse,  for  he  had  never  talked  to  me 
before.  We  spoke  of  the  spring,  of  the 
trees  and  the  sky,  of  the  flowers  at  our 
feet,  of  the  bird-voices  that  filled  the  air. 
I knew  that  he  could  never  have  spoken 
to  Sir  Jasper  and  to  father  as  now  he 
spoketo  me;  lie  seemed  as  by  a magic  touch 
to  set  at  liberty  the  long-imprisoned,  un- 
defined sensations  of  my  own  heart.  All 
that  he  said  I understood;  and  I knew 
that  they,  the  wise  men,  would  not  have 
understood  him.  A mine  of  joy  was  in 
me  from  that  hour.  . . . 

The  Daughter.  I am  here,  mother. 

The  Mother.  Every  day  we  met  thus, 
by  the  Black  Pool  ; every  day  lie  spoke 
to  me  in  language  clear,  light-bringing. 
Very  soon  we  ceased  to  speak  of  trees 
and  flowers  only,  but  touched  all  other 
things  in  earth  or  heaven. 

I know  not  how  I lived  the  remaining 
hours.  I only  know  that  I was  wrapped 
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entirely  in  the  present;  I durst  not  think 
beyond  the  morrow.  I never  suffered 
myself  to  look  into  my  heart,  but  fled 
from  my  own  innermost  self  with  dread, 
for  I knew  full  well  what  secret  dwelt 
there;  and  I knew,  too,  that  the  day 
whereon  I should  make  self -confession 
of  my  unrighteous  love  must  put  an  end 
to  iny  paradise. 

The  Daughter.  Mother ! * 

The  Mother.  My  child  ? 

The  Daughter.  He  loved  thee. 

The  Mother.  He  had  not  told  me  so. 

The  Daughter.  And  Sir  Jasper? 

The  Mother.  I never  knew  how  much 
he  saw.  He  was  the  same  to  me  in  his 
bearing  then  as  he  had  always  been,  and 
was  again  for  many  months  to  follow.  I 
did  not  think  of  him,  save  that  a half- 
unconscious dread  of  him  was  growing 
alongside  of  that  other  thing  whose  pres- 
ence I durst  not  allow  unto  myself.  And 
this  went  on  until  the  end  of  May. 

Twas  the  29th  of  the  month.  The 
morning  was  somewhat  gray ; the  sun 
rarely  broke  through  the  clouds.  I was 
just  starting  for  home  at  the  accustomed 
hour,  when  my  husband  called  to  me  from 
his  window.  I had  not  yet  seen  him  that 
morning,  as  indeed  was  often  the  case. 
He  called  to  me  now  from  his  window, 
begging  me  to  copy  some  papers  for  him. 
I was  greatly  surprised,  for  he  had  never 
before  asked  such  a service  of  me;  once, 
indeed,  during  the  first  weeks  of  our  mar- 
riage, I had  prevailed  upon  him  to  let 
me  do  a little  copying,  but  there  it  had 
begun  and  ended.  I could  not  refuse 
my  husband,  but,  before  going  to  him,  I 
sent  a hasty  note  to  father  by  my  maid, 
telling  him  I was  detained,  but  would 
come  to  him  without  fail  that  afternoon, 
at  about  five  o'clock.  I sent  this  message 
to  father,  although  there  was  no  occasion 
to  do  so  ; but  I feared  to  lose  my  walk 
with  Piers. 

At  four  o'clock,  Sir  Jasper  having  re- 
turned to  his  work  after  dinner,  I set  off 
for  the  Black  Pool.  There  was  an  un- 
wonted agitation  upon  me,  for  I felt  that 
I was  about  to  meet  Piers  for  the  first 
time,  as  it  were,  by  my  own  deed.  True, 
we  had  always  met  purposely,  yet  by  such 
a tacit  understanding  as  gave  our  pur- 
pose all  the  semblance  of  mere  chance.  I 
knew,  too,  that  there  was  something  of 
foolhardiness  in  the  step,  as  my  husband 
frequently  walked  over  for  an  hour's  con- 
verse with  father  in  the  late  afternoon. 


All  this  helped  to  tinge  with  the  hues  of 
complication  what  had  hitherto  appeared 
so  simple. 

My  heart  beat  violently  when  I beheld 
Piers  leaning  over  the  old  blue  railing  at 
the  end  of  the  Black  Pool.  For  an  in- 
stant I was  seized  with  an  indescribable 
fear,  and  my  strength  seemed  like  to  fail 
me.  I would  have  retraced  my  steps, 
but  that  every  fibre  of  my  being  drew 
me  towards  him. 

When  he  became  aware  of  my  coming 
he  turned  suddenly,  and  there  we  stood, 
face  to  face.  ’Twas  all  over  now,  the 
play-acting  ; fallen  the  goodly  shield  of 
self-deceit;  our  last  weapon,  self-com- 
mand, beaten  at  one  blow  from  our  grasp 
by  the  divine  monster  whose  strength 
had  outgrown  the  bulwarks  of  our  con- 
sciences, who,  nourished  in  the  darkest 
depths  of  our  hearts,  now  burst  from  its 
prison  and  stood  in  naked  radiance  be- 
fore our  failing  eyes.  . . . 

Piers  — Piers  — we  should  have  died 
then!  We  might  so  well  have  lain  us 
down  together,  in  the  dark  waters  of  eter- 
nal peace.  . . . 

The  Daughter.  Mother!  my  mother! 

The  Mother.  There  came  a footstep  in 
the  wood  that  roused  us.  I knew  it  was 
Sir  Jasper’s  step. 

“Piers,”  said  I,  “this  is  the  end— the 
beginning  is  the  end.  We  must  never 
meet  again.” 

Then  Piers  built  up  before  me  visions 
of  a heaven  on  earth,  of  a home  we  might 
make  in  some  far-off  land — he,  his  little 
child,  and  I.  It  was  not  the  thought  of 
Sir  Jasper  that  held  me,  nor  of  the  vow  I 
had  made  in  church;  but  ever  and  anon, 
when  my  strength  seemed  almost  beaten 
to  earth  by  his  words,  by  the  might  of  his 
eyes,  by  the  touch  of  his  hand,  I turned 
my  thoughts  to  the  old  man  at  home.  It 
was  the  thought  of  father,  of  mother's 
memory,  that  helped  me  most.  Yet  even 
that  safeguard  might  be  of  no  avail  if  I 
listened  much  longer. 

“ Let  me  go,”  said  I.  “If  we  do  this, 
if  we  buy  these  joys — oh,  Piers,  think  of  it ! 
— the  price  is  deadly  sin;  we  might  die 
cursing  one  another.  I will  mourn  for 
thee,  bleed  for  thee,  all  the  days  of  my 
life : but,  oh,  Piers,  even  if  I curse  thee  not, 
to  rise  from  our  guilty  grave  in  God's 
wrath,  to  be  cursed  by  Him!  Seest  thou 
how  father  and  mother  weep  iu  their 
shrouds?  Oh,  to  be  cursed  by  them  through 
all  eternity!” 
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4 'Better  that  with  thee,”  cried  Piers, 
“ than  all  the  empty  joys  of  heaven.” 

The  Daughter.  Oh,  mother,  I should 
have  gone  with  him — I ! 

The  Mother.  At  length  I prevailed  upon 
him  to  leave  us.  I wanted  him  to  prom- 
ise that  he  would  never  come  again,  but 
he  would  make  no  promise  that  he  at 
present  felt  himself  unable  to  perform  ; 
lie  gave  me  his  word,  however,  that  he 
would  take  leave  of  father  next  day,  and 
tempt  me  no  further.  He  only  begged 
of  me  that  I would  meet  him  once  again, 
and,  indeed,  ’twas  the  wisli  of  my  own 
heart.  I felt,  too,  that  another  meeting 
would  be  but  the  just  reward  of  our  great 
renunciation.  He  would  have  had  me 
meet  him  that  night,  but  I could  not. 

“No,” said  I — ‘'no,  Piers;  we  will  part 
when  the  world  is  good,  when  the  day  is 
very  young  and  very  innocent.” 

Then  we  walked  slowly  home.  I had 
forgotten  all  about  Sir  Jasper.  When  we 
opened  the  door  of  father's  room,  my  hus- 
band sat  beside  him,  reading.  He  looked 
up  at  us,  but  his  face  betrayed  neither 
suspicion  nor  emotion  ; he  merely  said, 

“You  are  late,”  and  went  on  read- 
ing. 

Piers  and  I each  took  a book  and  sat 
awhile  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room,  mak- 
ing believe  to  read  also.  But  it  was  more 
than  I could  bear.  Seas  should  have 
parted  us,  yet  here  we  sat,  we  three,  mock- 
ing the  terrors  of  our  state  by  a hideous 
counterfeit  of  peace.  Shivering  at  mea- 
sured intervals  from  head  to  foot,  I rose 
and  kissed  my  father.  I felt  unwell,  I 
said,  and  would  leave  him,  since  he  was 
so  well  attended,  and  walk  home  before 
sunset.  I asked  my  husband  if  he  would 
be  home  to  supper,  but  he  advised  me  to  go 
to  bed  early  and  not  trouble  myself  about 
him,  as  he  would  probably  stay  with  fa- 
ther rather  later  than  usual.  When  I 
approached  the  door,  he  opened  it  for  me 
with  his  customary  solicitude.  I had  not 
said  a parting  word  to  Piers.  In  the 
doorway  I turned  as  if  to  smile  at  father, 
and  there  stood  Piers,  book  in  hand,  by 
the  window,  looking  at  me  with  his  bright 
eyes. 

I have  never  entered  the  room  since 
hut  I must  see  him  there  beside  the  win- 
do  vv,  with  head  a little  forward  and  chin 
up,  looking  at  me  still. 

The  Daughter.  Mother — on,  dearest,— 
next  day. 

The  Mother.  I did  not  sleep  that  night. 
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Towards  midnight  I heard  my  husband 
retire  to  his  room,  and  was  astonished  at 
his  lateness.  The  dawn  seemed  long 
a-coming,  but  it  came  at  last,  and  then 
methought  it  had  come  too  soon  ; for 
many  a time  must  I see  the  dawn  again, 
yet  never  again  say  to  myself,  “Once 
more  shall  I see  him.” 

The  sun  was  rising  when  I reached  the 
Black  Pool,  but  Piers  was  not  yet  there.  I 
marvelled  at  this,  and  walked  awhile  to 
and  fro,  then  sat  me  down  on  the  moss 
beside  the  still  water  to  wait  for  him. 
Every  minute  I thought  that  he  must 
come  the  next,  so  the  time  seemed  short 
enough.  I tried  hard  to  make  believe 
’twas  already  to-morrow,  and  he  forever 
gone  from  me,  that,  having  had  some 
foretaste  of  the  bitterness  to  come,  I might 
measure  the  full  sweetness  of  my  last  cup 
of  bliss.  But  the  air  was  laden  with  the 
misty  promise  of  a golden  day ; the  croon- 
ing, tender  voice  of  the  dove  broke  the 
silence  of  the  woods;  from  afar  off  I heard 
the  cuckoo’s  note.  Joy  was  abroad  in 
the  young  world;  in  my  heart  also.  In 
vain  I said  unto  myself,  “ Be  sad ; be  sad !” 

I could  not.  Instead  of  crying,  “I  shall 
never  see  him  more,”  I cried  within  me, 
“He  is  coming!”  Another  second,  and 
lie  would  hold  me  in  his  arms.  My  spirit 
leaped  towards  that  moment,  and  refused 
to  look  beyond. 

The  Daughter.  Mother,  he  came? 

The  Mother.  No,  my  darling;  lie  did 
not  come.  A straggling  sunbeam  pierced 
the  leaves  and  fell  upon  the  moss  beside 
me,  gilding  the  dew.  It  came  to  me  that 
I had  sat  there  all  too  long.  I durst  not 
go  to  fathers  house;  I hastened  home  in 
frantic  doubt.  My  husband  met  me  at 
breakfast  ; he  seemed,  if  sucli  a thing 
were  possible,  more  calm  and  cold  than  of 
wont;  it  may  have  been  in  contrast  mere- 
ly to  my  own  unsteadiness.  As  I was 
leaving  the  room,  he  asked  me  again  to 
copy  some  papers  for  him,  and  I made  no 
demur,  but  crept  with  them  to  my  room. 

My  hand  shook  pitifully,  and  in  my  dis- 
traction I made  so  many  blunders  that  I 
still  sat  with  my  unfinished  task  before 
me  in  the  late  afternoon.  I hardly  know 
why  I sat  there  so  patiently,  making  no 
murmur  when  Sir  Jasper  set  off  without 
me.  I seemed  but  half  awake. 

My  husband  returned  to  supper,  and 
we  ate  in  silence.  At  length  I felt  that 
my  head  was  beginning  to  turn,  that  I 
could  not  sit  upright  much  longer;  so  I 
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rose  and  bade  him  good-night.  Half-way 
across  the  room  I asked, 

“ How  is  father {" 

“Not  so  well/1  replied  my  husband: 
“he  is  coughing  badly/1 

At  the  door  I turned  my  face  from  him. 
“ How  is  Piers/'  I asked. 

“He  is  gone/1  replied  Sir  Jasper. 

“ Oh  I'1  said  I then.  “ I did  not  know. 
He  never  said  good-by  tome/1  And  when 
my  husband  had  closed  the  door  upon 
me,  I rushed,  half  blind  and  bloodless,  to 
my  room. 

Next  day  I questioned  father  all  I 
dared.  They  had  sat  together,  the  three, 
talking  till  late.  Piers  had  left  the  room 
with  Sir  Jasper,  adding,  as  lie  said  good- 
night, that  he  must  absent  himself  for  a 
few  days  on  a matter  of  business,  and 
would  probably  leave  early,  ere  father 
was  up,  but  would  soon  return.  He  had 
even  promised  to  bring  father  some  book 
or  other  from  town. 

This  quieted  me;  but  a week  passed — 
two  weeks.  Every  morning,  as  I entered 
father's  room,  he  said: 

“ Tis  very  strange  that  lie  should  stay 
so  long;  I miss  him,  Phoebe/’ 

And  every  morning  I answered  mere- 
ly, ' * ’Tis  very  strange/1 

Yet  it  seemed  not  strange  to  me.  Bit- 
ter and  terrible  were  my  regrets.  I had 
sent  him  from  me;  all  too  well  had  he 
obeyed  my  words.  He  had  gone  from 
me  at  my  own  bidding,  and  now  I would 
have  given  my  soul  to  have  him  back 
again. 

The  Daughter.  How  horrible  ! But 
he  came,  mother?  Oh.  tell  me  that  he 
came— once,  once  only! 

The  Mother.  Dearest,  he  never  came 
again-.  Heaven  bless  thee  for  those  tears! 
Oh,  little  one!  mayst  thou  never  know 
the  pain — the  worst  of  all  pains— never 
to  have  told  him  that  was  dearest  how 
fondly  he  was  loved. 

The  Daughter.  But  thou  liadst  told 
him  that  day ? 

The  Mother.  Not  enough!  God  knows, 
not  enough  ! 

The  summer  dragged  on.  The  long 
hays  followed  each  other,  bringing  the 
same  hope,  the  same  despair.  I went 
daily  to  my  father:  he  was  so  blind  now 
he  could  hardly  see  my  face.  Perhaps 
it  spared  him  some  pain;  so  low  was  I 
sunken  in  griff,  I scarcely  sought  to  hide 
my  misery.  Sir  Jasper  and  I wen*  much 
estranged.  The  sight  of  him  added  to  my 


woe;  therefore  I shunned  him;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  too  shunned  me.  Only 
on  Sundays,  when  we  supped  with  father, 
were  we  obliged  to  meet  as  of  old. 

One  Sunday,  in  the  autumn,  when  we 
returned  to  the  Hall  one  evening,  and 
Sir  Jasper  was  lighting  my  candle  for 
me,  I summoned  courage  to  ask  him  what 
for  many  weeks  I had  burned  to  ask. 

“'Tis  strange,”  said  I,  “that  Piers  has 
not  returned.  Have  you  no  news  of 
him  ?” 

“Yes,  since  you  ask  it,”  replied  Sir 
Jasper.  “He  is  dead.” 

1 gave  a cry  that  rang  through  the 
house,  and  fell.  When  I came  to  myself 
I was  aware  of  some  one  leaning  over 
me, holding  my  hand  with  great  kindness, 
passing  a wet  kerchief  over  my  face  and 
neck.  I opened  my  eyes  a little;  it  was 
my  husband.  He  was  very  white,  and 
there  was  a look  of  something  like  pity 
on  his  face. 

“Thank  you,”  I said,  and  fell  a- weep- 
ing. 

I was  very  ill  that  winter,  and  besought 
Sir  Jasper  to  let  me  go  home;  so  I went 
at  Christ  mas-time,  to  keep  father  com- 
pany. Poor  company  enough,  in  sooth. 
Sir  Jasper  came  daily  to  see  us. 

The  Daughter.  Was  he  kind? 

The  Mother.  Very  kind.  He  was 
greatly  changed.  I often  marvelled,  as  I 
marvel  still,  what  it  can  have  been  that 
worked  the  change  in  him.  He  lost  much 
of  his  calm.  Sometimes,  as  we  all  sat 
reading  of  an  evening,  I could  see  him 
pass  the  pages  through  his  fingers  as  if 
lost  in  thought.,  or  bury  his  face  in  his- 
hands  and  then  sit  awhile  motionless,  or 
rise  suddenly  and  pace  several  times  up 
and  down  the  room — things  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  wonted  great  placidity. 
Sometimes,  too,  I would  catch  him  look- 
ing at  me  with  a fixed  gaze.  But  between- 
whiles  lie  would  remain  as  he  had  ever 
been,  self-contained,  calm,  indifferent. 

The  Daughter.  Methinks  lie  was  sorry 
for  thee,  mother. 

The  Mother.  No  doubt.  Then  spring 
came  round  again.  Perhaps  'twas  the 
awakening  of  a too  dear  remembrance 
that  troubled  me,  but  my  strength  sank. 

I was  very  weak— so  weak  that  I hoped  I 
might  he  dying.  I had  no  other  wish.  \ 
Tis  only  in  books  that  people  die  of 
grief. 

Yet  were  Sir  Jasper  and  my  father 
sore  afraid;  and  one  day  my  husband, 
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TUBERCULOSIS  AND  ITS  PREVENTION. 

BY  T.  MITCHELL  PRUDDEN,  M.D. 


IT  is  commonly  neither  wise  nor  ne- 
cessary for  people  not  professionally 
concerned  to  think  much  about  disease, 
or  weigh  anxiously  the  chance  or  mode 
of  its  acquirement.  But  now  and  then 
conditions  arise  which  demand  general 
attention  and  instruction  regarding  cer- 
tain diseases  in  order  that  a great  threat- 
ened or  actual  calamity  may  be  averted. 
Such  a condition  faces  the  people  in  all 
lands  to-day  in  the  appalling  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis.  A disease  which  in  mild 
or  severe  form  affects  at  least  one-lialf  of 
the  whole  human  race,  and  which  causes 
the  death  of  full  one-seventh  of  all  who 
pass  away,  killing  about  one -third  of 
those  who  perish  between  the  ages  of  fif- 
teen and  forty  five  — a disease  which  is 
most  insidious  in  its  onset,  and  often  re- 
lentless in  its  course,  and  which  may  be 
largely  prevented —is  one  about  which  we 
cannot  be  indifferent,  and  should  not 
longer  be  inactive. 

There  has  long  been  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  tuberculosis  is  a commu- 
nicable disease.  Its  prevalence  in  cer- 
tain families  and  communities,  its  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  those  who  have 
personally  attended  upon  its  victims,  its 
onset  in  those  who  have  occupied  apart- 
ments vacated  by  consumptives  — such 
facts  observed  over  and  over  again  abun- 
dantly justify  the  belief  in  its  communi- 
cability. Up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  last  decade  the  cause  of  the  disease 
was  altogether  unknown,  and  no  definite 
data  were  at  hand  which  could  enable  us 
to  fix  upon  a feasible  plan  for  limiting 
its  ravages.  But  in  these  later  years  a 
great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this 
and  other  kindred  diseases. 

Most  intelligent  people  are  aware  that 
within  the  past  decade  a new  Held  in  the 
domain  of  life  has  been  revealed  and 
widely  explored.  It  has  been  learned 
that  in  earth  and  air  and  water  there  ex- 
isi  countless  myriads  of  living  things  so 
minute  as  to  lie  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
tin*  unaided  vision,  and  yet.  in  the  aggre- 
gate so  potent  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
cycle  of  life  upon  the  earth  that  without 
their  activities  all  life  would  soon  cease 
to  be,  and  the  elements  which  for  a short 
span  fall  under  the  sway  of  the  life  forces 
in  all  higher  animals  and  plants  would 


lapse  finally  and  irrevocably  into  their 
primal  state.  These  tiny  organisms  are 
called  germs,  microbes,  or  micro-organ- 
isms. One  great  and  important  group 
of  them  belongs  among  the  microscopic 
plants  called  bacteria.  These  bacteria  as 
a class  are  so  important  in  the  economy 
of  nature  because  they  live  for  the  most 
part  on  dead  organic  material  ; that  is, 
such  material  as  has  once  formed  a por- 
tion of  some  living  thing. 

The  world's  store  of  available  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  out  of 
which  all  living  beings  are  largely  formed, 
is  limited,  and  if  after  these  have  served 
their  temporary  uses,  as  the  medium 
through  which  that  mysterious  potency 
called  life  alone  can  find  expression,  they 
were  not  speedily  released,  new  genera- 
tions of  living  beings  could  neither  as 
sume  nor  maintain  their  place  in  the 
great  cycle  of  life.  And  so  these  tiny 
plants,  year  in,  year  out,  by  day  and  by 
night,  unseen  and  mostly  unheeded,  are 
busy  always  in  making  possible  the  re- 
turn of  each  year's  visible  vegetation  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  generations  ill  man  and  beast. 

Different  groups  and  races  among  the 
bacteria  have  different  habitations,  and 
vary  widely  in  their  special  powers. 
Complex  and  powerful  as  is  the  aggre- 
gate result  which  they  accomplish  in  the 
world,  the  performances  of  the  individu- 
al are  comparatively  simple.  They  are 
most  liberal Iv  endowed  with  the  capacity 
for  multiplication,  and  each  germ  acts  as 
a tiny  chemical  laboratory,  taking  into 
itself  the  organic  matter  on  which  it  feeds, 
and  resolving  it  into  new  compounds. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  used  in  building 
up  and  maintaining  its  own  body,  while 
others  are  given  off  into  the  surrounding 
media. 

We  are  but  just  beginning  to  peer  in 
at  the  mysterious  processes  which  go  on 
under  the  influence  of  the  bacteria  in  this 
underworld  of  life,  and  to  realize  that  all 
the  lore  which  un weary  toilers  in  the  past 
have  gathered  in  their  studies  of  the  visi- 
ble forms  of  animals  and  plants  makes 
but  one  of  the  many  chapters  in  nature's 
story-book  of  life. 

But  this  new  and  stimulating  point  of 
view,  toward  which  the  studies  of  the 
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past  decade  have  led  us,  does  not  look  so 
largely  into  the  domain  of  the  practical 
that  it  would  greatly  attract  the  majority 
of  business  and  pleasure  and  ennui  ridden 
mankind  were  it  not  for  one  very  practi- 
cal fact  which  these  recent  studies  have 
revealed.  This  is  that  among  the  myri- 
ads of  altogether  beneficent  bacteria  which 
people  the  earth  and  air  and  water  there 
are  a few  forms  which  have  chosen  out 
of  all  the  world  as  their  most  congenial 
residence  the  bodies  of  men.  But  even 
this  would  be  of  only  passing  interest  to 
most  people  were  it  not  still  further  un- 
fortunately true  that  in  the  performance 
of  their  simple  life* processes  these  man- 
loving  bacteria,  feeding  on  the  tissues  of 
their  host,  and  setting  free  certain  subtle 
poisons  in  his  blood,  each  after  its  kind, 
can  induce  those  disturbances  of  the 
body’s  functions  and  those  changes  in  its 
structure  which  we  call  disease. 

The  diseases  caused  by  the  growth  of 
germs  in  the  body  are  called  infectious. 
The  germs  causing  some  of  the  infectious 
diseases  are  given  off  from  the  bodies  of 
their  victims  in  such  form  as  to  be  readi- 
ly transmitted  through  the  air  to  others, 
in  whom  they  may  incite  similar  disease. 
Such  diseases  are  spoken  of  as  readily 
communicable,  though  it  is  not  actually 
the  disease  itself  but  only  the  germ  caus- 
ing it  which  is  transmitted.  In  other  in- 
fectious diseases  transmission  but  rare- 
ly occurs.  Many  infectious  diseases  are 
very  easily  communicated  from  the  sick 
to  the  well  under  unsanitary  and  un- 
cleanly conditions,  which  with  proper 
care  are  very  little  liable  to  spread. 

I need  not  here  put  on  parade  the 
whole  uncanny  list  of  germ  diseases,  in 
which  tuberculosis  stands  foremost,  fol- 
lowed by  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  scarlatina,  cholera,  small-pox,  and 
the  rest.  Nor  need  I call  to  mind  the 
means  by  which  our  growing  knowledge 
in  this  domain  has  day  by  day  been  laid 
under  tribute  for  suggestions  of  hope  and 
safety  for  the  stricken.  It  is  a record  of 
brilliant  conquest  in  nature,  and  already 
of  far-reaching  beneficence  to  man. 

But  the  great  fundamental  advance 
which  signalizes  the  past  decade  is  the 
lifting  of  this  whole  class  of  fateful  germ 
diseases  out  of  the  region  of  the  intangible 
and  mysterious,  and  their  establishment, 
on  the  basis  of  positive  experimental  re- 
search, in  the  domain  of  the  comprehen- 
sible and  definite.  The  things  which 
59* 
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cause  them  are  no  longer  for  us  mysteri- 
ous emanations  from  the  sick,  or  incorpo- 
rate expressions  of  malign  forces  against 
which  conjurations  or  prayers  could 
alone  promise  protection,  but  they  are 
particulate  beings,  never  self-engendered, 
never  evolved  in  the  body,  always  enter- 
ing from  without — things  which  we  can 
see  and  handle  and  kill. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  germ  called 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  germ  which 
causes  and  which  alone  can  cause  tuber- 
culosis. It  does  not  exist  in  the  body  of 
men  or  animals  in  health.  Without  the 
entrance  of  this  particular  germ  into  the 
human  body  from  without,  tuberculosis 
cannot  develop  in  it.  Without  the  trans- 
mission of  this  germ  in  some  way  or  oth- 
er in  a living  condition  from  the  sick  to 
the  well,  tuberculosis  cannot  spread.  In 
the  life  story  of  this  tiny  germ  lie  both 
the  potency  for  mischief  which  we  de- 
plore and  the  secret  of  our  release  from 
its  bondage. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  a little  color- 
less rodlike  plant,  so  small  that  even 
many  thousands  of  them  piled  together 
would  make  a heap  still  far  too  small  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  cannot  move 
about,  nor  can  it  grow  without  moist- 
ure, nor  at  a temperature  much  above 
or  much  below  that  of  the  human  body. 

The  material  on  which  it  feeds  must  bo 
very  nicely  adapted  to  its  requirements, 
and  it  has  no  lurking  or  growing  places 
in  nature  outside  of  the  bodies  of  men 
and  a few  warm-blooded  animals.  It  can 
be  cultivated  artificially  in  the  laborato- 
ry, and  we  know  more  about  its  life  and 
peculiarities  than  about  almost  any  other 
germ.  While  it  can  remain  alive  in  a 
dried  state  for  many  weeks,  it  is  readily 
killed  by  heat,  by  sunlight,  and  by  many 
of  those  chemical  substances  which  we 
call  disinfectants.  It  does  not  flourish 
equally  well  in  the  bodies  of  all  human 
beings. 

When  once  it  gains  lodgement  in  a body 
suited  to  its  growth  it  multiplies  slow- 
ly, each  germ  dividing  and  subdividing, 
taking  from  the  tissues  material  for  its 
growth,  and  returning  to  them  certain 
subtle  poisons  which  it  sets  free.  The 
action  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  peculiar 
in  that  it  stimulates  the  cells  of  the  body, 
wherever  it  may  lodge  and  grow,  to  the 
formation  of  little  masses  of  new  tissue, 
which  we  call  tubercles.  These  tubercles 
are  as  a rule  short-lived,  and  if  the  dis- 
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ease  progresses,  tend  to  disintegrate.  If 
the  tubercles  have  grown  in  such  situa- 
tions as  make  this  possible,  as  in  the  in- 
testinal canal  or  the  lungs,  the  disinte- 
grated and  broken-down  material,  often 
containing  myriads  of  the  living  germs, 
may  be  cast  off  from  the  body.  In  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs,  or  consumption,  this 
waste  material  is  thrown  off  with  the  spu- 
tum. While  almost  any  part  of  the  body 
may  be  affected,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
is  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  the 
disease. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  ac- 
quire tuberculosis  is  by  getting  into  our 
bodies  tubercle  bacilli  from  tubercular 
men  or  animals.  The  only  animals  li- 
able to  convey  the  disease  to  man  are 
tubercular  cattle,  and  these  through  the 
use  of  either  meat  or  milk.  The  dan- 
ger from  the  use  of  uncooked  meat  or 
the  unboiled  milk  from  tubercular  cattle 
is  real  and  serious,  but  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered here  at  length,  because  the  great 
and  prevailing  danger  of  infection  comes 
from  another  source. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  significance  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  was  established,  a 
series  of  studies  was  undertaken  on  the 
possibility  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  by 
the  breath  or  exhalations  of  the  persons 
of  consumptives.  These  studies  at  once 
showed  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  cannot 
be  given  off  into  the  air  of  the  breath 
from  the  moist  surfaces  of  the  mouth 
and  air  passages,  nor  from  any  material 
which  may  come  from  them  while  it  re- 
mains moist,  nor  from  healthy  unsoiled 
surfaces  of  the  body.  The  establishment 
of  this  fact  is  of  far-reaching  consequence, 
because  it  shows  that  neither  the  person 
nor  the  breath  of  the  consumptive  is  a di- 
rect source  of  danger,  even  to  his  most 
constant  and  intimate  attendants. 

While  the  discharges  from  the  bowels 
in  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  intestinal  tract  may  contain  many 
living  bacilli,  the  usual  mode  of  disposal 
of  these  discharges  protects  us  from  any 
considerable  danger  from  this  source. 

It  is  the  sputum  after  its  discharge  from 
the  body  on  which  our  attention  must  be 
fixed.  While  the  sputum  is  moist  it  can, 
as  a rule,  do  no  harm,  unless  it  should  be 
directly  transmitted  to  those  who  are  well 
by  violent  coughing,  by  the  use  of  un- 
cleansed cooking  or  eating  utensils,  by 
soiled  hands,  or  by  such  intimate  personal 


contact  as  kissing  or  fondling.  But  if  in 
any  way  the  sputum  becomes  dried,  on 
iloors  or  walls  or  bedding,  on  handker- 
chiefs or  towels,  or  on  the  person  of  the 
patient,  it  may  soon  become  disseminated 
in  the  air  as  dust,  and  can  then  be  breathed 
into  the  lungs  of  exposed  persons.  This 
germ -laden  material  floating  in  the  air 
may  he  swallowed,  and  thus  enter  the  re- 
cesses of  the  body  through  other  portals 
than  the  lungs,  but  these  are  the  most 
vulnerable  and  accessible  organs. 

The  wide  distribution  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  air  of  living-rooms,  and  in  other 
dusty  places  where  people  go,  is  due  partly 
to  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  and  the 
large  numbers  of  living  bacilli  which  are 
castoff  in  the  sputum  (sometimes  millions 
in  a day),  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  victims  of  consumption  go  about 
among  their  fellows  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  for  months  or  years.  So 
each  consumptive,  if  not  intelligently 
careful,  may  year  after  year  be  to  his  fel- 
low-men a source  of  active  and  serious 
and  continual  infection. 

This,  then,  the  dried,  uncared-for  sputum 
of  those  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, is  the  great  source  of  danger;  this 
the  means  so  long  concealed  by  which  a 
large  part  of  the  human  race  prematurely 
perishes.  Let  but  this  discharged  mate- 
rial be  rendered  harmless  or  destroyed 
before  it  dries  in  all  cases,  and  the  rav- 
ages of  this  scourge  would  largely  cease. 
This  is  not  a theoretic  matter  only,  for 
again  and  again  have  the  living  and  vir- 
ulent germs  been  found  clinging  to  the 
walls  and  furniture  and  bedding  and 
handkerchiefs  of  consumptive  persons, 
and  in  the  dust  of  the  rooms  in  which 
they  dwell.  A malady  whose  victims  far 
outnumber  those  of  all  other  infectious 
diseases  put  together,  sparing  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  seizing  upon  life  while  it  is  as 
yet  only  a promise,  but  most  inexorable 
in  the  fulness  of  its  tide — this  malady 
can  be  largely  prevented  by  the  univer- 
sal and  persistent  practice  of  intelligent 
cleanliness. 

We  have  learned  in  the  past  few  years 
one  fact  about  tuberculosis  which  is  of  in- 
calculable comfort  to  many,  and  that  is 
that  the  disease  is  not  hereditary.  It  is 
very  important  that  we  should  under- 
stand this,  because  it  seems  to  contradict 
a long  prevalent  tradition,  and  a belief 
still  widely  and  sorrowfully  entertained. 
Bacteria,  and  especially  most  disease-pro 
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during  bacteria,  are  very  sensitive  in  the 
matter  of  growth  and  proliferation  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  placed, 
and  especially  to  the  material  on  which 
they  feed.  So  that  a germ  which  can  in- 
duce serious  disease  in  one  species  of  ani- 
mal is  harmless  in  the  body  of  a different 
though  closely  allied  form.  More  than 
this,  different  individuals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, or  the  same  individual  at  different 
times,  may  have  the  most  marked  differ- 
ences in  susceptibility  in  the  presence  of 
disease-producing  germs.  What  this  sub- 
tle difference  is  we  do  not  know.  Wheth- 
er the  body  at  one  time  affords  a conge- 
nial soil  to  the  invading  germs  and  at 
another  does  not,  whether  its  marvellous 
and  complex  powers  of  resisting  the  viru- 
lent tendencies  of  disease-producing  bac- 
teria at  one  period  or  in  one  individual 
are  more  vigorous  than  in  another  and 
vary  at  different  times,  we  do  not  cer- 
tainly know.  This,  however,  we  do  know, 
that  certain  individuals  are  more  likely 
than  others  to  yield  to  the  incursions  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus.  This  vulnerability 
in  the  presence  of  invading  germs  we  call 
susceptibility,  and  susceptibility  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  hereditary. 
It  is  not  the  disease,  tuberculosis,  which 
comes  into  the  world  with  certain  indi- 
viduals or  with  successive  children  of  the 
same  family,  but  the  aptitude  to  contract 
it  should  external  conditions  favor.  What 
subtle  impress  on  the  cells  which  are  to 
develop  into  the  new  individual  renders 
him  more  than  another  an  easy  prey  to 
the  tubercle  bacillus  should  it  later  find 
lodgement  in  his  body  we  do  not  know, 
and  we  may  not  hope  soon  to  be  enlight- 
ened, since  all  the  intricate  mysteries  of 
heredity  seem  involved  in  the  problem. 
But  this  we  do  know,  that  however  much 
the  child  of  tubercular  parents  or  a 
member  of  a tubercular  family  may  be 
predisposed  to  the  disease,  he  cannot  ac- 
quire tuberculosis  unless  by  some  mis- 
chance the  fateful  germ  enters  his  body 
from  without.  What  has  been  through 
all  these  years  regarded  as  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
tuberculosis— namely,  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  in  several  members  of  the 
same  household — is,  in  the  new  light,  sim- 
ply the  result  of  household  infection — the 
breathing  of  air  especially  liable  to  con- 
tain the  noxious  germs,  or  their  entrance 
in  some  other  way  into  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons especially  sensitive  to  their  presence. 
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I do  not  mean  to  imply* that  under  no 
conditions  can  the  tubercle  bacillus  be 
transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  child 
before  its  birth.  In  a few  instances  this 
is  believed  to  have  happened.  But  its  oc- 
currence is  so  extremely  infrequent  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  accidental,  and  of 
no  serious  importance  from  our  present 
point  of  view. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  “If  the 
tubercle  bacilli  are  so  widely  diffused, 
why  do  we  not  all  acquire  tuberculosis, 
and  why  was  the  world  not  long  since 
depopulated?'’  In  order  to  explain  this 
matter  I must  ask  the  reader  to  look 
with  me  for  a moment  at  some  of  the 
body's  natural  safeguards  against  bac- 
terial and  other  invaders  from  the  air. 

It  has  been  found  that  a person  breathing 
in  germ  and  dust  laden  air  through  the 
nose  breathes  out  again  air  which  is  both 
dust  and  germ  free.  The  air  passages  of 
the  nose  are  tortuous,  and  lined  with  a 
moist  membrane,  against  which  the  air 
impinges  in  its  passage.  On  these  moist 
surfaces  most  of  the  solid  suspended  par- 
ticles, the  germs  among  them,  are  caught 
and  held  fast,  and  may  be  thrown  off 
again  in  the  secretion.  In  breathing 
tli rough  the  mouth  this  safeguard  is  not 
utilized.  Again,  the  upper  air  .passages 
leading  to  the  lungs  are  lined  with  a del- 
icate membrane  of  cells,  whose  free  sur- 
faces are  thickly  beset  with  tiny  liairlike 
projections.  These  projections  are  con- 
stantly moving  back  and  forth  with  a 
quick  sweep,  in  such  a way  that  they  carry 
small  particles  which  may  have  escaped 
tli e barriers  above  up  into  the  mouth, 
from  which  they  may  be  readily  dis- 
charged. In  this  way  much  of  the  evil 
of  breathing  dust  and  germ-laden  air  is 
averted.  But  in  spite  of  these  natural 
safeguards  a great  deal  of  foreign  ma- 
terial does,  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  life  in-doors  or  in  dusty  places,  find 
lodgement  in  the  delicate  recesses  of  the 
lungs.  The  body  tolerates  a good  deal  of 
the  deleterious  material,  but  its  overtasked 
toleration  fails  at  last,  when  serious  dis- 
ease may  ensue. 

When  ordinary  forms  of  living  bacte- 
ria get  into  the  tissues  of  the  body,  a very 
complex  cellular  mechanism,  not  fully 
understood,  usually  results  in  their  de- 
struction and  ultimate  removal.  In  the 
presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  the  body 
cells  are  often  able  to  build  a dense  en- 
closing wall  around  the  affected  region, 
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shutting  it  offffroin  the  rest  of  the  body. 
This  is  one  of  the  modes  of  natural  cure. 
The  body  cells  are  sometimes  able,  if  sus- 
tained by  nourishing  food  and  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air,  to  carry  ou,  year  after 
year,  a successful  struggle  with  the  in- 
vading germs,  so  that  the  usefulness  and 
enjoyment  of  life  are  but  little  interfered 
with.  Finally,  a certain  proportion  of  hu- 
man beings  seem  to  be  endowed  at  birth 
with  some  as  yet  unknown  quality  in  the 
cells  or  fluids  of  the  body  which  naturally 
unfits  them  for  the  life  uses  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  and  so  renders  the  individual 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  practically 
immune.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  birth  unusually 
susceptible. 

This  inherited  susceptibility  to  the  in- 
cursions of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  should 
this  find  lodgement  in  the  body  from  with- 
out, by  no  means  always  reveals  itself  in 
any  apparent  lack  of  vigor  or  robustness 
of  the  body.  Still,  any  habit  or  mode  of 
life  which  diminishes  the  bodily  vigor, 
whether  in  those  predisposed  to  this  mal- 
ady or  the  apparently  immune,  and  gives 
it  a leaning  toward  disease,  diminishes,  as 
a rule,  the  chances  of  a successful  contest 
with  the  bacillus.  And  so  it  is  that  in 
spite  of  the  wide  distribution  of  these  fate- 
ful germs  in  frequented  places,  and  the 
tendency  of  certain  vulnerable  persons 
to  succumb  to  their  ravages,  so  many  peo- 
ple are  not  affected  by  them,  and  so  many, 
although  not  altogether  escaping  their 
malign  influence,  are  yet  able  to  wrest  at 
least  a moiety  of  life  from  the  hands  of 
the  great  destroyer. 

The  degree  of  success  which  may  at- 
tend our  crusade  against  tuberculosis  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  wide  diffusion  of 
the  knowledge  of  its  communicability  by 
means  of  the  sputum  dried  and  powdered 
and  floating  in  the  air  as  dust,  and  the  in- 
telligent persistence  with  which  the  pec- 
cant material  may  be  safely  cared  for  at 
its  sources.  The  resolute  avoidance  by 
consumptives  of  the  not  only  filthy  but 
dangerous  practice  of  spitting  upon  floors 
or  streets,  or  anywhere  else  except  into 
proper  receptacles;  the  use  of  receptacles 
which  may  be  and  are  frequently  and 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and,  best  of  all,  of 
water-proof  paper  cups,  which  with  their 
contents  may  be  burned  ; or,  when  cir- 
cumstances require,  the  receiving  of  the 
dangerous  material  on  cloths  or  Japan- 
ese paper  napkins,  which  may  be  de- 


stroyed by  fire,  and  not  on  more  valuable 
handkerchiefs  on  which  the  sputum  is 
allowed  to  dry  while  iu  use  or  before  dis- 
infection and  washing  ; scrupulous  care 
by  others  of  the  sputum  of  those  too  ill  to 
care  for  it  themselves — these  are  the  com- 
paratively simple  means  from  which  we 
may  most  confidently  expect  relief.  The 
details  of  these  precautions  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
those  suffering  from  the  disease  can  be 
most  wisely  left  to  the  physician,  and 
though  of  paramount  importance,  need 
not  further  engage  our  attention  here. 

To  the  consumptive  himself  these  mea- 
sures are  not  without  a vital  significance. 
For  his  chances  of  recovery  may  be  in  no 
small  degree  diminished  if  he  be  more  or 
less  constantly  liable  to  a fresh  infection 
from  material  which  he  has  once  got 
rid  of,  and  which  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

The  great  volumes  of  fresh  moving  air 
which  we  encounter  out-of-doors  in  prop- 
erly cleansed  streets  usually  so  greatly 
dilute  the  dust,  of  whatever  kind,  that  lit- 
tle apprehension  need  be  felt  from  its  pres- 
ence. When,  however,  in  crowded  cities, 
the  streets  are,  as  in  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, nearly  always,  save  for  a few  favored 
localities,  filthy,  and  but  fitfully  cared  for; 
when  choking  dust  clouds  must  be  en- 
countered by  the  citizen  in  the  haphazard 
and  slatternly  essays  at  cleaning  which 
untrained,  irresponsible,  or  decrepit  at- 
taches of  a vicious  administration  may 
deign  to  make — we  cannot  ignore  a dan- 
ger from  street  dust  which  may  well  in- 
cite the  gravest  apprehension.  The  citi- 
zen can,  if  he  must,  run  from  the  presence 
of  cloud  enwrapped  machines  furiously 
whirled  along  half-sprinkled  pavements; 
he  may  avoid  a block  on  which  the  hand- 
sweepers,  in  utter  disregard  of  rules,  ply 
their  nefarious  brooms  over  unwet  sur- 
faces, because  too  indolent  or  indifferent 
to  sprinkle  them— -these  things  he  can  do 
if  he  be  not  willing  or  ready  to  apply  the 
citizen’s  remedy  for  municipal  misrule. 

But  it  is  in  rooms  either  of  dwelling 
or  assembling  places  that  the  ill  effects 
of  infectious  dust  are  most  potent,  because 
the  air  is  here  not  so  constantly  renewed 
as  it  is  out-of-doors,  and  is  liable  to  be 
breathed  over  and  over  again.  Dust 
which  gets  into  houses  does  not  readily 
leave  them,  unless  special  and  intelligent 
means  be  directed  to  its  removal.  We 
do  not  usually  realize  that  though  the  air 
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itself  in  inhabited  rooms  is  constantly 
changing  more  or  less  rapidly  by  diffusion, 
by  draughts,  or  by  purposed  ventilation, 
fine  dust  particles  are  not  removed  un- 
der the  same  influences  in  proportionate 
degree.  They  cling  more  or  less  tena- 
ciously to  all  surfaces  on  which  they 
have  settled,  and  especially  to  fabrics,  so 
that  currents  of  abundant  force  and  suf- 
ficient distribution  to  change  the  air  may 
and  usually  do  leave  the  lodged  dust  par- 
ticles almost  entirely  undisturbed. 

One  of  the  most  threatening  tendencies 
of  modern  times  in  matters  of  health  is 
that  of  overcrowding  in  cities,  and  the 
great  element  of  danger  from  this  over- 
crowding is  not  only  the  insufficiency  of 
air  in  living-rooms  and  the  lack  of  ready 
means  for  its  renewal,  but  the  accumula- 
tion in  this  air  of  infectious  germs  float- 
ing with  the  dust.  Abundant  water  sup- 
ply and  good  sewerage  have  rendered 
possible  and  measurably  safe,  so  far  as 
the  ordinary  waste  of  life  is  concerned, 
the  building  of  vast  tenements  which 
swarm  with  people.  But  the  means  of 
getting  pure  air,  and  especially  of  dispos- 
ing of  infectious  material  often  floating 
in  it  when  it  is  confined,  have  not  at  all 
kept  pace  with  the  demands  of  health 
and  cleanliness. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  larger  and 
more  liberally  furnished  dwellings  of  the 
well-to-do  classes,  we  do  not  find  every- 
thing reassuring  from  the  stand-point  of 
hygiene,  for  in  some  respects  the  rich  are 
sadly  handicapped  by  the  “tyranny  of 
things.”  Of  course  long  and  thick  piled 
carpets  afford  persistent  lurking-places  for 
infectious  as  well  as  other  dust.  Certain- 
ly heavy  hangings  in  a measure  hinder 
the  detergent  action  of  the  sunlight,  shut 
the  used  air  in  and  the  fresh  air  out,  and 
shelter  floating  matter,  which  might  oth- 
erwise escape.  Without  doubt  complex 
upholstery  with  roughened  fabrics  in- 
creases the  difficulties  in  the  maintenance 
of  cleanliness.  But  the  usage  of  the 
householder  in  these  matters  will,  after 
all,  depend  upon  whether  his  practical  de- 
votion be  most  at  Fashion’s  or  Hvgeia’s 
shrine,  and  it  may  not  without  temerity 
be  very  urgently  criticised.  And  yet  we 
well  may  long  for  the  coming  of  a time 
when  clean,  clear,  airy,  simply  furnished 
living-rooms  shall  replace  the  stuffy  fab- 
ric-strewn apartments  in  which  the  fash- 
ionable citizen  so  much  delights  to-day. 

In  one  particular,  however,  the  devo- 


tee to  cleanliness  may  be  unreservedly 
insistent,  and  that  is  that  in  the  clean- 
ing of  living-rooms,  whether  occupied  by 
the  sick  or  the  well,  the  distinct  and  rec- 
ognized purpose  of  the  operation  shall  be 
to  remove,  and  not  simply  to  stir  up,  the 
ever-gathering  dust.  The  past  few  years, 
so  beneficently  signalized  by  the  exploit- 
ation of  the  new  germ  lore,  have  seen 
marked  departures  from  the  traditional 
sweepings  and  dustings  of  a past  era;  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  housekeeper, 
and  incidentally  of  fche  household,  from 
the  thrall  of  the  pestiferous  feather  duster 
seems  fairly  under  way.  Still,  some  of  the 
old  barbarous  travesties  upon  cleaning 
widely  persist.  The  dry  broom  still  seeks 
out  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  carpets 
not  the  coarser  particles  of  dirt  alone, 
but  the  hordes  of  living  germs  which 
were  for  the  time  safely  ensconced ; and 
among  these  what  malignant  forms  the 
chances  of  the  day  may  have  mingled! 
These  all  are  set  awhirl  in  the  air;  some 
gather  on  salient  points  of  the  fittings 
and  furnishings;  many  stay  with  the  oper- 
ator, to  vex  for  hours  the  delicate  breath- 
ing passages  or  the  deeper  recesses  of  the 
lungs.  Then  in  the  lull  which  follows 
gravity  reasserts  its  sway,  and  the  myriad 
particles,  both  the  living  and  the  dead, 
slowly  settle  to  the  horizontal  surfaces, 
especially  to  the  carpets.  Then  the  fea- 
ther duster  comes  upon  the  scene,  and  an- 
other cyclone  befalls.  The  result  of  it 
all  is  that  the  dust  has  finally  been  forced 
to  more  or  less  completely  abandon  the 
smooth  and  shining  surfaces  where  it 
would  be  visible,  and  is  largely  caught  in 
the  surface  roughnesses  of  the  carpets  or 
upholstery  or  hangings,  ready  at  the 
lightest  footfall  or  the  chariest  touch  to 
dance  into  the  air  again,  and  be  taken 
into  the  lungs  of  the  victims  of  the  pre- 
vailing delusion — the  delusion  that  the 
way  to  care  for  always  noxious  and  of- 
fensive and  often  dangerous  dust  is  not  to 
get  it  out  of  the  house,  but  to  keep  it  stir- 
ring in  the  air  until  at  last  it  has  settled 
where  it  does  not  vex  the  eye. 

By  the  use  of  moist  tea  leaves  in  the 
sweeping  of  carpets,  by  the  use  of  soft- 
textured  fabrics,  frequently  shaken  out- 
of-doors,  or,  by  moist  cloths  or  chamois 
in  dusting,  much  useless  dust-scattering 
may  be  avoided.  But  no  matter  what  the 
means  employed,  the  final  purpose  of 
every  household  cleaning  should  be  to 
get  the  dust,  not  afloat,  but  away. 
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Probably  the  most  serious  source  of 
infection  which  one  is  liable  to  encounter 
in  the  usual  ways  of  life  is  the  occupancy 
at  hotels  of  bedrooms  vacated  by  con- 
sumptives without  subsequent  efficient 
disinfection  and  cleansing*,  and  travel  in 
sleeping-cars.  I need  not  enter  here  into 
the  harrowing  details  of  desperate  un- 
cleanness which  the  ordinary  railway 
travel  brings  to  light.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  popular  demand  for  reform  in  the 
routine  of  hotel  - keepers  and  railroad- 
managers  in  the  matter  of  ordinary  sweep- 
ing and  dusting,  and  in  the  precautions 
against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  may 
soon  usher  in  among  them  a day  of  rea- 
sonable sanitary  intelligence.  A belief 
in  the  communicability  of  tuberculosis  is 
becoming  widely  diffused,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  desirable,  on  the  ground  of 
policy  alone,  for  the  managers  of  summer, 
and  especially  of  winter  resorts  frequent- 
ed by  consumptives,  to  let  it  be  known  in 
no  uncertain  way  that  their  precautions 
against  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
are  effectually  in  line  with  the  demands 
of  modern  sanitary  science. 

The  members  of  families  bearing  a he- 
reditary susceptibility  to  the  acquirement 
of  this  disease  should  strive  to  foster 
those  conditions  which  favor  a healthy, 
vigorous  life,  in  occupation,  food,  exer- 
cise, and  amusement,  and  remember  that 
for  them  more  than  for  others  it  is  im- 
portant to  avoid  such  occupations  and 
places  as  favor  the  distribution,  in  the  air 
or  otherwise,  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

But  when  the  individual  has  done  what 
he  can  in  making  his  surroundings  clean, 
and  in  thus  limiting  the  spread  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  there  still  remains  work 
for  municipal  and  State  and  national  au- 
thorities in  diffusing  the  necessary  know- 
ledge of  the  disease  and  its  modes  of  pre- 
vention; in  directly  caring  for  those  un- 
able to  care  for  themselves;  in  securing 
for  all  such  freedom  from  contact  with 
sources  of  the  disease  as  the  dictates  of 
science  and  humanity  may  require  and 
the  law  permit. 

To  health  boards,  either  national  or 
local,  must  be  largely  intrusted  the  pri- 
mary protection  of  the  people  against  the 
danger  from  tubercular  cattle. 

A national  bureau  of  health  might,  in 
the  direction  of  stimulating  and  harmo- 
nizing efforts  made  for  the  suppression  of 
tuberculosis  in  various  parts  of  the  land, 
and  in  fostering  research  in  lines  which 


promise  large  practical  return  in  the  sav- 
ing of  life,  be  of  incalculable  service. 

The  United  States  lias  been  keenly  alive 
to  the  economic  importance  of  certain 
diseases  of  cattle,  and  lias  done  much  to 
suppress  among  them  various  infectious 
maladies.  But  the  only  positive  official 
relationship  which  the  United  States  has 
thus  far  borne  to  this  communicable  and 
preventable  disease,  which  robs  it  each 
year  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  cit- 
izens, has  been  to  place  and  maintain  a 
heavy  tax  upon  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  the  recognition  and 
study  of  tuberculosis  and  many  other 
bacterial  diseases,  and,  except  recently  and 
for  a favored  few,  upon  books  in  which, 
and  in  which  alone,  can  be  found  those 
records  of  research  upon  which  tlie  means 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  must  be 
based. 

Tuberculosis  lias  in  this  country  been 
officially  almost  entirely  ignored  in  those 
practical  measures  which  health  boards 
universally  recognize  as  efficient  in  the 
suppression  of  this  class  of  maladies. 
Physicians  are  not  now  required  to  report 
it  to  the  local  health  boards,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  except  in  one  of  the  United 
States.  Systematic  official  measures  of 
disinfection  are  not  practised,  and  no  at- 
tempts at  isolation  are  made.  But  the 
official  measures  just  mentioned  have  been 
found  extremely  useful  in  the  limitation 
of  other  communicable  diseases.  While 
consumption  must  logically  be  classed 
with  diphtheria  and  scarlatina  and  small- 
pox as  a communicable  germ  disease,  it  is, 
in  fact,  in  tlie  light  of  our  present  know- 
ledge, when  intelligently  cared  for.  so  lit- 
tle liable  to  spread  that  it  is  properly  ex- 
empt from  some  of  those  summary  mea- 
sures which  health  authorities  are  justified 
in  adopting  with  the  more  readily  and  less 
avoidably  communicable  maladies.  More- 
over, consumption  is  apt  to  involve  such 
prolonged  illness,  and  so  often  permits  af- 
fected persons  for  months  and  years  to  go 
about  their  usual  avocations,  that  general 
isolation  wfould  be  both  impracticable  and 
inhumane.  Moreover,  for  reasons  which 
it  is  hoped  are  evident  to  the  reader,  isola- 
tion among  those  capable  of  caring  for 
themselves  is  at  present  entirely  unneces- 
sary. 

But  while  extreme  measures  are  not 
called  for,  local  heal th  boards  must  soon 
act  in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  For 
the  present  tlie  wisest  and  most  humane 
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course  would  seem  to  be  to  attempt  to  se- 
cure the  desired  ends  rather  by  instruction 
and  counsel  and  help  than  by  direct  and 
summary  procedures.  There  is  no  more 
pitiable  spectacle  in  this  land  to-day  than 
that  of  the  hundreds  of  victims  of  ad- 
vanced tuberculosis  in  every  large  town 
who  cannot  be  comfortably  or  safely 
cared  for  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and  yet  who  are  always  unwelcome  ap- 
plicants at  most  of  our  hospitals,  and  at 
many  are  denied  admission  altogether. 
They  are  victims  of  ignorance  and  of 
vicious  social  and  hygienic  conditions  for 
which  they  are  not  largely  responsible, 
and  States  and  municipalities,  which  are 
more  to  blame,  owe  them  at  least  a shel- 
ter and  a place  to  die.  Unquestionably 
one  of  the  urgent  duties  immediately 
before  us  in  all  parts  of  the  land  where 
tuberculosis  prevails  is  the  establishment 
of  special  hospitals  in  which  this  disease 
can  be  treated,  and  its  victims  safely  cared 
for. 

And  now  at  last  remains  to  be  spoken 
what  word  of  cheer  and  hope  our  new 
outlooks  may  have  given  us  for  those 
who  are  already  under  the  shadow  of  this 
sorrowful  affliction.  The  dreams  and  as- 
pirations and  strenuous  labors  of  the  stu- 
dents of  this  disease  have  looked  steadily 
toward  the  discovery  of  some  definite  and 
positive  means  of  cure,  but  as  yet  full 
success  lingers  beyond  their  grasp.  The 
methods  for  the  early  detection  of  tuber- 
culosis which  science’  has  pointed  out 
make  it  possible  for  affected  persons  to 
plan  such  modes  of  life  and  early  seek 
such  salubrious  climates  as  promise  a 
hope  of  recovery.  We  have  studied 
closely  the  ways  in  which  the  cells  of 
the  body  often  successfully  resist  the  in- 
cursions of  the  already  seated  germs,  and 


learned  how  in  many  ways  the  natural 
forces  of  cure  may  be  sustained  and 
strengthened.  We  have  learned  much 
about  certain  complicating  occurrences 
which  often  form  the  most  serious  fea- 
tures in  the  progress  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs,  and  how  they  may  be  best 
avoided.  And  so  to-day  the  outlook  for 
those  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  disease 
is  in  a considerable  proportion  of  cases 
extremely  encouraging.  It  is  no  longer 
for  us  the  hopeless  malady  which  it  was 
earlier  believed  to  be.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily a bitter  losing  fight  upon  which 
one  enters  who  becomes  aware  that  the 
finger  of  this  disease  is  upon  him.  A long 
and  happy  and  useful  life  may  still  be  his 
if  the  conditions  which  favor  his  cure  be 
early  and  intelligently  fixed  upon,  and 
patiently  and  faithfully  persisted  in.  The 
wise  physician  is  here  the  best  adviser  in 
climate  and  regimen,  as  well  as  in  the 
proper  selection  of  remedial  measures, 
and  the  earlier  his  counsel  is  sought  and 
acted  on,  the  brighter  will  usually  be  the 
outlook  for  recovery. 

Research  in  tuberculosis  and  the  minis- 
tration of  the  physician  should,  and  gen- 
erally do,  go  hand  in  hand,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  bringing  to  the  .aid  of 
the  stricken  what  light  and  promise  the 
studies  of  the  laboratory  day  by  day  may 
yield.  The  great  and  beneficent  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  Trudeau 
in  the  Adirondack  woods,  in  at  once  wid- 
ening the  bounds  of  knowledge  of  tuber- 
culosis and  in  carrying  to  a successful 
issue  in  so  many  the  varied  and  delicate 
processes  of. cure,  is  a cheering  example 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  with  per- 
sistent devotion,  by  the  light  of  our  new 
knowledge,  in  mastering  a malady  so  long 
considered  hopeless. 


I. 

rpHE  best  hope  of  American  literature 
X does  not  lie  in  the  aspiration,  or 
rather  in  the  “ strain,”  to  be  original. 
In  the  conception  of  many,  to  be  original 
is  to  go  outside  of  one’s  self,  to  try  a new 
form,  to  be  startling  or  fantastic  in  man- 


ner, to  make  the  common  and  ordinary 
appear  new  and  forcible  by  some  trick  of 
style  or  eccentricity  of  rhetoric.  It  is  a 
vaiiYillusion,  never  for  very  long  deceiv- 
ing even  the  undiscriminating  crowd. 
Ultimately,  all  literature  has  to  go  to 
the  Mint;  the  standard  at  the  Mint  is 
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thought,  and  it  is  the  thought  struck  in 
the  simplest  pi i ruse  that  is  coined.  In 
one  sense  it  is  true  that  there  is  but  one 
original  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  is 
yourself.  There  never  was  another  like 
you,  and  there  never  will  be.  Your  spe- 
cial quality  may  be  of  no  great  value: 
your  difference  from  others  may  be  so 
slight  that  its  expression  would  have  lit- 
tle interest  or  worth.  But  whatever  it  is, 
great  or  small,  it  is  the  one  real  contribu- 
tion you  can  make  to  art  or  literature. 
This  is  not  saying  that  you  may  not,  by 
learning  and  industry,  by  compiling  and 
arranging  and  restating  and  copying  and 
describing  in  new  combinations,  entertain 
and  benefit  the  world,  but  that  the  really 
original  contribution  to  its  literature  must 
come  out  of  yourself — must  be,  in  short, 
that  personal  unique  quality  which  marks 
the  work  of  all  masters,  and  distinguishes 
one  master  from  another.  This  contribu- 
tion may  be  slight— a single  poem, treatise, 
or  story — or  it  may  be  a Shakespearian 
overflow,  but  the  kernel  of  value  in  it  all 
is  the  expression  of  the  individual  genius. 

It  is  true  that  this  expression  cannot 
be  made  without  training,  because  it  is  in 
the  realm  of  art,  and  not  of  nature.  An 
analogy  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  singer. 
We  hear  much  of  a natural  voice.  There 
is  no  good  natural  voice.  There  are 
natural  capacities  and  potentialities;  there 
is  the  endowment  of  organs,  as  there  is  of 
temperament.  There  are  abundant  indi- 
cations in  tone  and  power  and  individual 
peculiarity  of  what  the  voice  will  be  when 
it  is  developed  and  trained.  The  phys- 
iologists say  that  the  vocal  organs  of  a 
fine  singer  are  a beautiful  sight,  the  per- 
fection of  healthy  development,  and  very 
different  in  appearance  from  the  same  or- 
gans before  they  are  trained.  But  when 
the  development  is  accomplished,  and  the 
utmost  that  is  possible  is  made  of  the 
natural  gifts,  it  is  the  personal  quality  of 
the  voice  that  charms  the  world.  In  lit- 
erature, as  in  any  other  art.  this  personal 
contribution  is  made  without  strain  ; prob- 
ably not  without  effort  and  pain,  but  cer- 
tainly in  calm  and  moderation  of  manner, 
and  without  exaggeration  or  fantastic 
tricks  to  attract,  attention.  Jf  the  original 
quality  is  there,  however  slight,  it  will  ap- 
pear without  self-conscious  posturing. 

II. 

Francis  Turner  Pal  grave  dedicates  his 
volume  of  poems,  " To  the  Immortal 


Memory  of  Free  Athens/*  in  stanzas 
which  we  do  well  to  lay  to  heart  in  these 

days: 

“Where  are  the  flawless  forms; 

Tiie  sweet  propriety  of  measured  phrase: 

The  words  that  clothe  the  idea,  not  disguise: 

iloii/.ou  pure  from  haze; 

And  calm  dear  vision  of  Hellenic  eves? 

“ Strength  ever  veiled  with  grace ; 

The  mind's  anatomy  implied,  not  shown  ; 

No  gaspings  for  the  vague;  no  fruitless  tires; 

but  heard,  ’neath  all,  the  tone 
Of  that  far  world  to  which  the  soul  aspires. 

“That  unfantastic  strain, 

Void  of  weak  fever  and  self-conscious  cry. 
Truth  bold  and  pure  in  her  own  nakedness. 
What  modern  hand  can  try, 

Tracing  the  delicate  line  'twixt  more  and  les> 

Of  all  writers  of  English,  Chaucer  is 
most  free  from  self-conscious  cry.  Not 
the  greater  genius,  Shakespeare  himself, 
wns  free  of  occasional  strain,  of  rhetorical 
soaring  into  regions  dim  with  haze.  To 
Chaucer  was  given  the  calm  clear  vision  of 
Hellenic  eyes.  There  is  not  a line  of  his 
that  is  not  as  clear  as  the  morning  crow 
of  chanticleer  when  all  the  air  is  still  and 
crystalline.  So  common  now  in  verse, 
and  even  in  prose,  are  the  gaspings  for 
the  vague  and  the  fantastic  strain,  so  ac- 
customed are  we  to  the  lack  of  the  sweet 
propriety  of  measured  phrase,  that  Chau- 
cer seems,  in  the  apprehension  of  many 
writers,  uu literary.  This  misconception 
is  as  bad  for  literature  as  the  Bernini  no- 
tion of  sculpture  was  for  art.  And  it  is 
not  excused  by  the  idea  that  modern  life 
is  more  complex  than  life  formerly,  and 
that  its  expression  must  necessarily  be 
vague  and  misty.  Life  is  richer  and  more 
complex,  it  may  be,  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  poet  and  the  novelist  is  greater  than 
ever,  but  human  nature  is  not  changed, 
and  art  is  bound  by  the  old  laws  of  sani- 
ty and  moderation.  Ruskin  used  to  say 
that  genius  expresses  itself  without  ef- 
fort. It  would  be  true  to  say  that  its  ex- 
pression is  without  apparent  effort.  Per- 
haps the  special  sin  and  weakness  of 
American  literature  is  that  it  exhibits 
effort,  a weak  fever  to  be  original  and 
striking.  Most  of  what  is  called  magazine 
poetry  struts,  as  do  most  of  our  statues 
which  are  set  up  in  public  places.  The 
English  critics  call  this  smartness,  and 
accuse  us  of  trying  all  the  time  to  be 
clever.  And  yet— such  is  the  inconsis- 
tency of  our  self-constituted  monitors— 
they  praise  most  that  which  is  most  ec 
centric  in  our  performances,  as  they  are 
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delighted  with  the  paint  streaks  and  the 
feather  head-dress  on  a barbarian.  The 
sin  of  smartness  may  be  venial,  and  arise 
from  the  fear  of  being  dull,  but  strain 
and  strut  are  due  to  a weak  fever  to  be 
original  on  insulhcient  capital.  Doubtless 
men  of  genius  sometimes  waste  their  en- 
ergy in  trying  to  discover  a new  way,  a 
new  form,  by  which  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion or  gain  the  attention  of  the  world. 
When  Walter  Scott  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  who 
impressed  him  as  men  of  very  extraordi- 
nary powers,  he  wrote  to  Miss  Seward — 
this  was  in  1806 — “Were  it  not  for  the 
unfortunate  idea  of  forming  a new  school 
of  poetry,  these  men  are  calculated  to  give 
it  a new  impulse;  but  I think  they  some- 
times lose  their  energy  in  trying  to  find 
not  a better,  but  a different  path  from 
what  lias  been  travelled  by  their  prede- 
cessors.” However  this  may  be.  it  is  cer- 
tain that  mediocrity  cannot  make  itself 
appear  genius  by  affectation,  any  more 
than  the  heroic  style  can  be  attained  by 
pomposity. 

111. 

The  above  quotation  is  from  The  Famil- 
iar Letters  of  Walter  Scott , a couple  of 
rich  volumes  which  may  be  commended 
to  young  writers  for  many  reasons.  They 
show  a wholesome,  sane  mind,  with  no 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  owu  importance. 
They  show  a very  full  mind,  varied  and 
curious  information,  and  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving nature  and  studying  character. 
Out  of  this  fulness  Scott  wrote  with  ease 
and  rapidity;  but  the  notable  thing  is 
that  he  did  not  begin  to  produce  for  the 
public  until  lie  had  vast  stores  of  ripened 
material  laid  up.  He  was  not,  according 
to  antiquarian  standards,  scientifically  ac- 
curate always,  and  he  often  wrote  care- 
lessly, and  did  not  sufficiently  prune  and 
revise  his  exuberance.  But  he  did  not 
begin  to  write  from  a ‘ yearning”  for 
notoriety  before  he  had  either  resources 
or  experience.  He  craved  the  good  opin- 
ion of  his  contemporaries,  and  especially 
of  his  intimate  friends,  and  he  frankly 
enjoyed  his  fame  when  it  came,  but  he 
was  remarkably  free  from  conceit.  A 
striking  trait  of  these  letters  is  the  absence 
of  self-consciousness.  He  never  seems  to 
be  composing  a smart  or  epigrammatic 
epistle.  The  letters  are  interesting  be- 
cause of  their  naturalness,  freedom  from 
posing  and  strain,  and  because  they  seem 
fo  be  the  unstudied  product  of  an  over 


flowing  mind.  Scott  was  industrious — 
although  he  had  to  wait  for  the  moving 
of  the  intellectual  waters  — but  his  prin- 
ciple wTas  not  to  overcrop  his  field.  Be- 
tween the  crops  of  the  imagination  he 
cultivated  ordinary  crops — he  edited  bal- 
lads, he  wrote  lives,  and  edited  the  works 
of  others,  doing  literary  labor  that  would 
give  the  creative  faculties  a rest  and  re- 
new their  spring.  He  did  this  of  set 
purpose,  that  he  might  not  attempt  to 
draw  from  unfilled  reservoirs.  The  letters 
have  another  interest  in  literary  history. 
They  exhibit  the  rich  background  of  his 
work,  the  long-accumulating  traditions, 
the  long- matured  solidity  of  culture  of 
the  society  of  which  he  was  a part.  He 
did  not  throw  away  tradition,  he  was  not 
an  isolated  genius,  but  a part  of  a teem- 
ing life  and  civilization.  We  have  a 
sense  not  only  of  an  active*  keen  society 
in  politics  and  in  letters,  of  the  vitality  of 
the  particular  age  in  wrhich  he  labored, 
but  of  the  continuity  of  literature  in  the 
world.  The  atmosphere  of  the  England 
of  the  early  years  of  this  century  may  be 
said  to  have  been  saturated  with  genius, 
and  rich  in  accumulated  associations,  but 
it  was  generated  in  a past  and  it  spread  into 
a future.  Those  letters  are  entertaining 
to  the  student  of  the  times  and  of  its  liter- 
ature, but  not  their  least  value  is  in  their 
enabling  us  to  see  the  background  of  the 
author  of  The  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian  and 
of  “ Marmion.” 

IV. 

There  are  abundant  signs  that  as  the 
result  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of 
1876  was  the  stimulation  of  home  deco- 
ration and  domestic  ornamentation,  and 
a considerable  revolution  in  the  science 
of  bread-making  in  this  country,  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  of  1893  is  to  have  ar- 
tistic rather  than  domestic  results.  The 
w i n ter  has  been  occupied  in  expounding 
the  fair  to  those  who  did  not  see  it,  and 
in  recalling  it  and  explaining  it  to  those 
who  did  see  it.  In  every  city  and  village 
audiences  have  paid  to  see  or  have  been 
hired  to  see  pictures  of  its  buildings  and 
of  its  exhibits,  and  to  hear  descriptions 
and  criticisms  of  it.  The  tale  is  told  as 
of  a vision  that  sprang  into  sight  and  van- 
ished as  quickly,  like  an  Oriental  appari- 
tion, but  yet  always  as  something  that 
came  into  the  life  of  this  people  certain 
to  influence  permanently  its  ideas,  its 
tastes,  and  its  cultivation.  There  has 
been  a sensible  quickening  of  the  art  im- 
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pulse;  societies  of  sculptors  have  been 
formed,  and  associations  of  artists  and  of 
people  of  taste,  for  making  exhibitions 
and  for  the  creation  of  an  art  solidarity. 
Heretofore  a sculptor  has  been  the  lone- 
somest  figure  in  America.  In  all  this 
movement  there  is  something  of  that  love 
of  novelt3r  and  excitement  which  is  quick 
to  seize  and  expend  itself  on  occasions  in 
the  United  States,  but  only  to  persevere 
until  another  novelty  arises.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  it  may  be  talked  out  in 
a few  months,  and  no  permanent  advance 
be  made.  The  diffusion  of  correct  taste 
in  art  is  a slow  process,  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  individual  knowledge  and  cul- 
tivation, and  any  general  principle  of 
action  is  only  established  by  repeated  iter- 
ation and  example.  This  must  be  the 
excuse  for  again  alluding  to  a new  light 
which  seemed  to  break  upon  our  artistic 
world  when  the  fair  was  in  progress,  and 
especially  when  it  was  in  process  of  crea- 
tion, so  vividly  that  it  appeared  to  be  a 
permanent  illumination. 

We  refer  to  the  union  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  in  our  public  and 
domestic  buildings.  Not  only  to  their 
union,  but  their  mutual  subordination 
and  co-labor  to  produce  the  best  effects, 
by  a combination  as  in  a single  concep- 
tion. There  was  nothing  new  in  this,  ex- 
cept perhaps  a fresh  and  practical  recogni- 
tion of  it  by  the  united  artists,  who  showed 
the  world  at  Chicago  what  they  meant  by 
the  interdependence  of  the  united  arts. 
The  common  method  is  for  the  architect 
to  plan  with  no  consideration  except  of 
the  lines  and  proportions  of  his  building, 
usually  with  little  regard  to  its  effect  in 
the  landscape,  or  to  its  situation  with  re- 
spect to  other  edifices  near,  or  the  street 
in  which  it  stands.  It  is  mainly  closet- 
work.  If  the  owner  desires  to  add  to  it 
sculpture,  that  is  an  after-consideration 
which  must  adapt  itself  as  best  it  can.  If 
the  building  is  then  to  be  decorated  by 
exterior  or  interior  color,  the  color  artist 
is  at  his  wit  s'  end  to  devise  a scheme  in 
harmony  with  the  design.  The  architect 
is  commonly  not  the  best  judge  of  color, 
nor  the  sculptor  of  architectural  propor- 
tions, nor  the  painter  of  the  form  and 
rules  of  construction  that  bind  the  two 
other  allied  arts.  It  needs  a union  of 
the  three  arts,  in  consultation,  at  the  in- 
ception of  any  plan  for  a building  of  im- 
portance. In  the  increase  of  wealth  in 
this  country,  and  of  dwellings  or  “places” 


which  shall  not  only  provide  for  private 
comfort  but  for  the  pleasure  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  be  witnesses  of  growing  good 
taste,  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  the 
“allied  arts”  should  be  called  in.  In 
a country  place  the  service  of  the  land- 
scape-gardener is  not  only  as  important 
as  that  of  the  architect,  but  they  should 
work  together  for  a pleasing  and  harmo- 
nious effect.  Color  is  a prime  considera- 
tion of  the  country  house,  and  should  not 
be  left  to  the  uuinstructed  taste  of  one 
who  has  never  made  a study  of  the  subject. 
In  the  fine  city  house  there  is  still  more 
reason  for  the  employment  of  the  allied 
arts.  The  monotony  of  our  city  houses  in 
color,  to  say  nothing  of  design,  is  only 
matched  by  eccentricity  where  any  devia- 
tion in  color  is  attempted.  We  can  see 
without  instruction  how  a bad  house  can 
spoil  pretty  grounds,  and  how  illy  treated 
grounds  can  spoil  a good  house.  And  it 
only  needs  reflection,  with  observation,  to 
see  how  much  uglier  our  cities  are  than 
they  need  to  be,  on  account  of  inartistic 
treatment.  A man  who  has  money  to 
spend  on  a really  fine  house  will  see  that 
the  painter  and  the  sculptor  and  the  archi- 
tect can  all  aid  him,  and  can  best  aid  him 
by  working  together.  This  necessity  of 
the  union  of  the  arts  in  a public  building 
is  more  evident  even  than  in  a private 
house.  And  by  this  it  is  not  meant,  in 
case  of  a monumental  building,  merely 
that  an  architect  and  a sculptor  and  a 
painter  shall  be  employed,  but  that  they 
shall  work  together  and  in  consultation. 
The  prevailing  color  of  the  structure  is  of 
course  one  of  the  fundamental  things  to 
be  considered,  but  the  ornamental  de- 
signs of  the  decorators  should  not  appear 
to  be  after-thoughts.  The  artists  are 
ready  for  this  union  of  effort.  It  remains 
for  the  public  to  take  hold  of  this  idea, 
and  show  its  faith  in  the  artists. 

V. 

In  order  to  have  a beautiful  city,  a 
pleasant  city  to  live  in,  is  it  necessary 
that  it  should  be  monstrous  in  size?  Is 
the  concentration  of  population  and  the 
centralization  of  authority  in  one  vast 
mass  any  gain  to  civilization  or  to  hu- 
man happiness?  One  naturally  falls  into 
philosophizing  on  this  matter  in  view  of 
the  project  of  a Greater  New  York,  a 
city  corporation  to  include  Staten  Island, 
Brooklyn  and  its  suburbs.  Long  Island 
City,  and  portions  of  the  towns  of  East 
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Chester  and  Pelham.  A city  of  this  terri- 
tory, with  its  sure  increase  in  population, 
would  in  a few  years  pass  London  as  it  is 
now,  and  become  the  mightiest  in  num- 
bers, if  not  in  wealth  and  power,  in  the 
world.  The  concentration  of  people,  or 
rather  their  congestion,  in  limited  areas, 
is  often  spoken  of  as  a modern  tendency. 
London  is  no  doubt  the  largest  city  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  facilities  of 
transportation  have  made  it  possible  to 
supply  with  the  necessaries  of  life  this 
vast  mass  compacted  together.  There 
has  seemed  to  be  a movement  to  town 
and  village  life  from  the  country,  which 
is  more  marked  in  the  past  fifty  years 
than  ever  before.  It  is  explained  by  the 
natural  sociability  of  the  human  race,  its 
desire  for  close  intercourse,  for  amuse- 
ment, and  the  dread  of  ennui.  Life  is 
more  lively  and  entertaining  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country.  Another  motive 
was  added  to  this  in  Europe  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages — the  necessity  of  protection.  But 
this  tendency  to  concentration  has  always 
existed  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  splendor  of  every  civilization  has 
been  illustrated  by  its  great  cities,  and 
their  growth  has  always  been  cited  as  a 
mark  of  progress.  It  was  a poor  coun- 
try that  had  no  big  towns.  Looking  at 
the  past,  we  find  that  the  ancient  cities 
were  as  large  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
population  as  the  modern  cities  are;  and 
it  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  if  civilization 
has  culminated  in  great  cities,  it  has  also 
decayed  in  them.  The  corruption  of  the 
town  has  preceded  the  downfall  of  the 
nation.  How  far  this  rule  will  be  modi- 
fied by  modern  inventions,  by  knowledge 
of  sanitary  laws,  by  the  increased  ease  of 
gathering  and  distributing  products,  we 
cannot  yet  tell.  The  examples  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  becoming  finer  and  more 
wholesome  from  century  to  century,  cause 
one  to  hesitate  in  venturing  an  opinion. 
But  with  such  an  undigested  mass  of  pov- 
erty and  feebleness  and  suffering  of  hu- 
man “slag”  as  these  cities  contain,  the 
problem  cannot  be  considered  solved. 
Nor  is  the  problem  of  governing  these 
concentrations  of  humanity  solved,  least 
of  all  in  the  big  cities  of  our  own  country 
— New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  per- 
plexing the  larger  they  grow. 

Up  to  recent  years  our  population, 
owing  to  their  safety  in  the  country,  and 
owing  to  the  growth  of  individualism 


and  of  the  feeling  of  independence,  and 
to  the  fact  that  circumstances  made  agri- 
culture the  prevailing  industry,  had  been 
more  scattered,  each  family  dwelling  upon 
the  land  it  occupied,  than  any  population 
in  history.  We  have  thought  that  11161*0 
were  great  advantages  in  this  kind  of 
life,  and  have  boasted  that  it  conduced  to 
the  prosperity,  the  virtue,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  a people.  But  with  the  greater 
profit  accruing  from  the  pursuit  of  manu- 
facturing and  of  trading,  these  conditions 
have  changed,  and  there  has  been  a move- 
ment from  the  country  to  villages  and 
towns.  Of  course  this  movement  follows 
some  law  of  development,  and  cannot  be 
argued  down.  But  it  has  gone  far  enough 
to  enable  us  to  make  some  estimate  of  its 
effect  upon  the  character  of  a people,  and 
to  cause  us  to  hesitate  in  rejoicing  at  the 
enormous  growth  of  our  cities.  We  may 
even  go  further,  and  question  whether 
big,  overgrown  cities  are  conducive  to 
the  stability  and  prosperity  of  a republic. 
It  may  turn  out  that  centralization  of 
numbers  and  power  is  not  a good  thing 
at  all,  since  a stable  republic,  ruling  it- 
self by  popular  majorities,  requires  an 
even  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  per- 
haps a fair  diffusion  of  an  industrious 
and  independent  population  over  its  area. 
A city  of  overwhelming  size  and  power 
may  be  in  the  way  of  illustrating  the 
highest  civilization,  but  it  may  be  a dan- 
ger to  the  country.  We  have  already 
seen  that  New  YTork  city  frets  under  the 
interference  of  the  State  Legislature,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  Suite  fears  the 
influence  of  the  city.  The  interests  of 
the  two  are  bound  often  to  diverge.  The 
State  is  proud  of  its  splendid  metropolis, 
but  there  was  an  hour  in  1861,  when  its 
demagogues  proposed  to  withdraw  it  from 
the  Union  and  make  it  a Free  City,  that 
its  concentrated  mass  seemed  a menace. 

The  question  of  the  proposed  consoli- 
dation is  not  a sentimental  one.  There 
is  bound  to  be  an  increasing  accumula- 
tion of  people  about  the  great  harbor  and 
port  of  entry  of  the  Northern  portion  of 
the  Union.  But  would  its  consolidation 
under  one  government,  and  perhaps  un- 
der one  Boss,  neither  selected  by  popular 
vote  nor  removable  by  the  popular  will, 
make  life  better  for  the  individuals  in  the 
limited  area?  Would  the  conditions  of 
trade,  the  chances  of  amassing  fortunes, 
or  of  living  reasonably  well  on  small 
earnings;  would  the  facilities  for  educa- 
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tion,the  prospects  of  health,  and  the  daily 
pleasure  of  living,  either  an  animal  or  an 
intellectual  life — be  any  better  in  such  a 
centralization?  These  are  the  questions 
for  interested  citizens  to  answer,  and  not 
to  consider  the  credit  of  having  on  this 
continent  the  biggest  city  the  sun  ever 
shone  on.  There  might  be  a certain  glory 
in  this,  but  would  individual  lives  be  im- 
proved? Is  it  possible  that  the  advocates 
of  extension  and  consolidation  are  jealous 
of  the  expansion  of  the  new  city  on  Lake 
Michigan  ? 

VI. 

And  yet  would  it  be  unreasonable?  Is 


it  not  one  of  the  articles  of  the  creed  of 
our  days  that  a man's  importance  is  in- 
creased by  the  increase  of  the  size  of  his 
town?  Has  not  a man  a sense  of  large- 
ness when  he  “ registers  ” himself  front 
Chicago ; and  does  he  not  expect  to  attract 
attention  when  he  writes  himself  down  a 
New-Yorker?  The  picture  he  raises  in 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  is  vast,  and  he 
enjoys  a reflected  glory.  And  how  won- 
derful, after  all,  is  modern  life  in  town  l 
What  a spectacle  of  humanity!  Every 
day  a great  show;  and  is  it  strange  that 
those  are  considered  fortunate  who  have 
reserved  seats  in  it? 


'AO AT  H LY  RECORD 


OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  record  is  closed  on  the  Dili  of  January. — 
There  was  much  suffering  in  all  the  great 
cities,  owing  to  the  financial  depression  and  scar- 
city of  work.  In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston 
public  measures  for  relief  were  taken,  and  employ- 
ment was  given  to  many  men  on  municipal  work. 
Cheap  eating-houses  were  opened  through  private 
liberality,  and  many  churches  took  special  action 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Midwinter  Fair  was  opened  on  January  1st.  The 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Hawaiian 
provisional  government  remained  unsettled.  The 
diplomatic  correspondence  was  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

On  December  9th  sixty  persons  were  injured  bv 
the  explosion  of  a bomb  thrown  from  the  gallery 
of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Auguste 
Vaillant,  an  anarchist.  II is  object  was  the  assas- 
sination of  Premier  Dupuy.  Nobody  was  killed. 
The  Chamber  continued  its  sitting  until  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  finished.  Nearly  all  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  promptly  took  action  looking 
to  the  suppression  of  anarchy. 

Tax  riots  broke  out  in  Sicily  on  December  9th, 
when  eight  persons  were  killed.  Rioting  was  re- 
newed on  the  24th  and  26th,  and  on  January  2d  ; 
buildings  were  burned  by  i lie  mobs,  and  many  peo- 
ple were  killed  and  wounded;  40,000  Italian  troops 
were  sent  to  Sicily. 

Tin*  war  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Riftians  of 
Morocco  ended  in  a concession  by  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  of  an  indemnity  for  Spanish  losses  through 
an  abatement  of  customs  duties. 

On  December  14th  M.Frei,once  Swiss  Minister  at 
Washington,  was  elected  President  of  the  Swi.-s  Con- 
federation. 

The  Brazilian  rebellion  continued  during  the 
month.  On  December  26th  the  United  States  cruiser 
New  York  sailed  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  followed  by  the 
MianlonomiJt. 

The  campaign  of  British  troops  against  King 
Lobengula  of  the  Matubelcs  continued  during  De- 
cember. The  king  was  defeated  on  December  4th, 


and  fled.  His  followers  were  pursued  by  the  Brit- 
ish. At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Matabeles  were 
ready  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

A commercial  agreement  to  end  the  tariff  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany  was  effected  by  the  two 
governments  late  in  December. 

Statistics  of  British  trade  published  in  December 
show  a heavy  falling  off  compared  with  1892. 

Mr.  Gladstone  celebrated  his  eighty-fourth  birth- 
day on  December  29th.  He  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  re- 
ceived many  messages  of  congratulation. 

The  Manchester  Ship-Canal,  connecting  Manches- 
ter with  the  Mersey,  was  formally  opened  January 
1st,  in  the  presence  of  100,000  spectators. 

From  January  4th  to  6th  the  coldest  weather  for 
100  years  prevailed  in  parts  of  Europe.  Inlets  of 
the  >ea  froze  along  the  British  coast.  On  the  Con- 
tinent many  persons  died  from  cold  and  exposure. 
There  was  a heavy  snowfall  in  France,  Spain,  and 
central  and  eastern  Europe, 

DISASTERS. 

December  14/4. — Fire  caused  a loss  of  ,6oO,OoO 

at  Buffalo. 

January  8/4. — The  Manufactures  Building,  with 
20,000  cases  of  exhibits,  and  the  Music  Hall,  Peri- 
style, and  Casino  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  were 
burned.  The  total  loss  was  £1,000,000. 

One  thousand  deaths  from  cholera  were  reported 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  island  of  Tencriffe  during 
the  autumn.  The  epidemic  was  subsiding  at  the 
end  of  the  vear. 

OBITUARY. 

December  13/4.  — At  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
Theodore  B.  Lyman,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  North  Carolina,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

December  30/4. — At  Newton-Abbot,  Devonshire, 
England,  Sir  Sumuel  White  Baker,  the  African  ex- 
plorer, aged  seventy-two  years. 

December  31  st. — At  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  Na- 
thaniel Wheeler,  the  inventor. 

January  2 d. — At  New  York,  Orlando  B.  Potter, 
aged  seventy  years. 
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A PULPIT  ORATOR. 

BY  RUTH  McENERY  STUART. 


OLD  Reul)  Tyler, pastor  of  Mount  Zion  Chap- 
el, Sugar  Hollow  Plantation,  was  a pulpit 
orator  of  no  mean  parts.  Though  his  educa- 
tion, acquired  during  his  fifty-ninth,  sixtieth, 
and  sixty-first  summers,  had  not  carried  him 
beyond  the  First  Reader  class  in  the  local  dis- 
trict school,  it  had  given  him  a pretty  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  simple  letter 
combinations.  This,  supplemented  by  a quick 
intuition  and  a correct  musical  ear,  had  aided 
him  to  really  remarkable  powers  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  there  was  now,  ten  years  later,  no 
chapter  in  the  entire  Bible  which  lie  hesitated 
to  read  aloud,  such  as  contained  long  strings 
of  impossible  names  hung  upon  a chain  of 
“ begats”  being  his  favorite  achievements. 

A common  tribute  paid  Reub's  pulpit  elo- 
quence by  reverential  listeners  among  his  dock 
was,  “Brer  Tyler  is  got  a black  face, but  his 
speech  sholy  is  white.”  The  truth  was  that 
in  his  humble  way  Reub  was  something  of  a 
philologist.  A new  word  was  to  him  a trea- 
sure, so  much  stock  in  trade,  and  the  longer 
and  more  formidable  the  acquisition,  the  dearer 
its  possession. 

Reub’s  unusual  vocabulary  was  largely  the 
result  of  his  intimate  relations  with  his  mas- 
ter, Judge  Marshall,  whoso  body -servant  he 
had  been  for  a number  of  years.  The  judge 
had  long  been  dead  now,  and  the  plantation 
had  descended  to  his  son,  the  present  incum- 
bent. 

Reub  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  family  of 
his  former  owners,  and  almost  any  summer 
evening  now  he  might  be  seen  sitting  on  the 
lowest  of  the  five  steps  which  led  to  the  broad 
front  veranda  of  the  great  house  where  Mr. 
John  Marshall  sat  smoking  his  meerschaum. 
If  Marshall  felt  amiably  disposed  he  would 
often  hand  the  old  man  a light,  or  even  his 
tobacco-bag,  from  which  Reub  would  till  his 
corn-cob  pipe,  aud  the  two  would  sit  and 
smoke  by  the  hour,  talking  of  the  crops,  the 
weather,  politics,  religion,  anything,  evoking 
reminiscence  or  prognostication  as  the  old 
man  led  the  way:  for  these  evening  comm  lin- 
ings were  his  affairs  rather  than  his  “Marse 
John’s.”  On  a recent  occasion,  while  they  sat 
talking  in  this  way,  Marshall  was  congratu- 
lating him  upon  his  unprecedented  success  in 
conducting  a certain  revival  then  in  progress, 
when  the  old  fellow  replied  : 

“ Yassir,  de  Lord  done  gie  me  a rich  harves’. 
But  you  know  some!hV,  Marse  John  ? All  de 
power  o’  language  thoo  an’  by  which  I am  en- 
able ter  seize  on  de  sperit.  is  come  ter  me  thoo 
ole  marster.  I done  tooken  my  pattern  f’om 
him  Fom  de  beginning  an’  des  de  way  I done 
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heerd  him  argify  de  cases  in  de  cote-house, 
dat’s  de  way  I lay  out  ter  state  my  case  To’  de 
Lord. 

“I  nuver  is  preached  wid  power  yit  on’y 
but  ’cep’  w hen  I sees  de  sinner  standin’  To’  de 
bar  o’  de  Lord,  an’  de  witnesses  on  de  stan’,  an’ 
de  speckletators  pressin’  for’ard  to  heab,an’  de 
jury  listenin’,  an’  me — I'm  de  prosecutin'  'tomey! 

“An’  when  I gits  dat  whole  cote -room 
’ranged  To’  my  eyes  in  my  min’,  an’ de  pris’ner 
stnndin’  in  de  box,  I des  reg’lar  lay  'im  out! 
You  see,  I knows  all  de  cote  words  ter  do  it 
wid!  I des  open  fire  on ’im,  an’ prove ’im  a 
criin’nal,  a law-breaker,  a vagabpne,  a murder- 
er in  ov’y  degree  dev  is — fus’,secon’,  an'  third — 
a reperbate,  an’  a blot  on  de  face  o’  de  yearfli, 
tell  dey  ain’t  a chance  lef’  fur  ’im  hut  ter  fall 
on  ’is  knees  an’  plead  guilty! 

“Ail’  when  I got  ’im  down,  / got  'im  whar  I 
want  ’im,  an’  de  work’s  half  did.  Den  I shifs 
roun’  an’  ac’  pris'ner's  'tomey,  an’  preach  grace 
tell  I gits  ’im  shoutin’ — des  de  same  as  ole 
marster  use  ter  do — clair  a man  whe’r  or  no, 
guilty  or  no  guilty,  step  by  step,  nuver  stop 
tell  he’d  have  de  last  juryman  blowin”is  nose 
an’  snifflin’ — au’  he’d  do  it  wid  swellin’  dick- 
sh’nary  words,  too ! 

“ Dat’s  de  way  I works  it — fus’  argify  fur  de 
State,  den  plead  fur  de  pris’ner. 

“ I tell  yer,  Marse  John,”  he  resumed,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause,  “dey’s  one  word  o’  ole  niars- 
ter’s — I dun’no’  huccome  it  slipped  my  min’, 
but  hit  was  a long  glorified  word,  an’  I often 
wishes  hit ’d  come  back  ter  me.  Ef  I could 
rieollec’  dat  word,  hit.  ’d  holp  me  powerful  in 
my  preachiu’. 

“Wonder  ef  you  wouldn’t  call  out  a few 
dicksh’narv  words  fur  me,  please,  sir  ? mehhe 
you  mought  strike  it.” 

Without  a moment’s  reflection,  Marshall, 
seizing  at  random  upon  the  first  word  that 
presented  itself,  said,  “flow  about  ratiocina- 
tion ?” 

The  old  man  started  as  if  he  were  shot. 
“Dat’s  hit!”  he  exclaimed.  “Y'assir,  dat’s 
hit!  How  in  de  kingdom  come  is  you  struck 
it  do  fust  pop?  Rasheoshinatiom!  I ’elate! 
Dat’s  de  ve’y  word,  slio's  you  born  ! Dat’s 
what  I calls  a high-tone  word;  ain’t  it,  now, 
Marse  John  ?” 

“Yes,  Uncle  Reub;  ratiocination  is  a good 
word  in  its  place.”  Marshall  was  much 
amused.  “I  suppose  you  know  what  it 
means  ?” 

“ Netumine  ’bout  dat,”  Reub  protested,  grin- 
ning all  over — “ nemmine ’bout  dat.  I des 
gwine  fetch  it  in  when  I needs  a thunder-bolt ! 
Rasheoshinatiom  ! Dat’s  a bomb-shell  fur  do 
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giveuess,  and  as  Renb  Lobbied  off,  talking  to 
liiniself,  Marshall  felt  that  present  protest  was 
useless.  It  was  perhaps  an  hour  later  when, 
haviug  deposited  a bag  of  bis  best  tobacco  in 
bis  coat  pocket,  and  tucked  a dictionary  under 
bis  arm,  Marsball  made  bis  way  to  the  old 
man’s  cabin,  where,  after  many  affectionate 
protestations  and  much  insistence,  be  finally 
induced  him  to  put  on  bis  glasses  and  spell 
the  word  from  the  printed  page. 

He  was  not  easily  convinced.  However, 
under  the  force  of  Marshall’s  kindly  assurances 
and  the  testimony  of  bis  own  eyes,  be  final- 
ly melted,  and  as  be  set  back  the  candle  and 


removed  bis  glasses,  be  remarked,  in  a tone  of 
the  utmost  humility, 

“ Well  — dat’s  what  comes  o’  nigger  eduea- 
tiom!  Des  let  a nigger  git  fur  enough  along 
ter  spell  out  c-a-t  cat,  an'  r-a-t  rat,  an’  a few 
Fits’  Reader  varmints,  air  lie’s  ready  ter  con- 
terdic’  de  whole  dicksh’nary. 

“ Des  gimme  dat  word  a few  times  in  my  ear 
good,  please,  sir.  I wouldn’t  dyah  ter  teck  it 
in  tlioo  my  eye,  ’caze  don’  keer  bow  much 
you’d  tell  me,  when  a word  sets  out  wid  r-a-t, 
I gwine  see  a open-eyed  rat  sett-in’  right  at  do 
bead  of  it  blinkin’  at  me  ev’y  time  I looks 
at  it.” 


SOME  IRISH  LOGIC. 

Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  one  of  the 
Irish  counties  bordering  on  t lie  Atlantic  a man 

named  Jimmy , who  was  known  to  most 

of  the  neighbors  round  as  a “ half-natheral,” 
although  be  was  not  by  any  means  a simpleton, 
for  be  bad  “known  enough”  to  get  married,  to 
manage  bis  fa  nil  successfully,  and  to  drive  a 
shrewd  bargain.  He  bad,  however,  shown  on 
several  occasions  a tendency  to  regard  things 
in  a fashion  which,  had  lie  been  rich,  would 
have  entitled  him  to  be  called  eccentric.  The 
particular  episode  of  Jimmy’s  career  which 
we  now  desire  to  chronicle  came  about  in  this 
way.  He  had  a brother  Patrick,  who  many 
years  before  had  taken  the  “ Queen’s  shilling,” 

and  enlisted  in  a regiment  located  in  the 

barracks.  Patrick  since  then  had  seen  “many 
men  and  cities,”  but  up  to  the  time  otir  story 
opens  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  revisit 
his  native  town,  for  the  English  government’s 
policy  toward  enlisted  Irishmen  is  largely 
oxpatriative.  He  had,  by  dint  of  bravery 
mid  good  service  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  risen 
to  be  a color-sergeant,  the  highest  grade  to 
which  an  uneducated  man  may  aspire  in  the 
service,  and  when  he  arrived  in he  imme- 

diately wrote  to  his  brother  to  come  and  make 
merry,  for  the  lost  had  been  found.  Jimmy, 
who  had  not  heard  from  his  brother  in  all  these 
years,  responded  with  alacrity,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  Patrick’s  letter  found  the 
brothers  celebrating  their  reunion  in  the  co- 
pious potations  which  such  an  event  reuders 
indispensable.  Who  will  blame  them  if  when 
the  time  came  for  Jimmy’s  departure  home- 
ward he  was  in  no  condition  to  undertake  the 
expedition?  It  was  decided  to  be  unsafe  to 
trust  him  to  the  possible  attentions  of  the  of- 
ficious “peelers.”  But  here  a new  obstacle 
arose.  The  regiment  which  the  new  arrivals 
were  to  replace  had  not  yet  departed,  the  liar- 
rack  accommodations  were  tested  to  the  ut- 
most, and  the  only  place  that  could  he  found 
wherein  to  bestow  Jimmy  for  the  night  was  in 
a tent  with  one  of  the  sepoys  who  hail  come 
from  India  with  the  regiment,  either  as  a re- 
ward for  loyalty  or  in  a menial  capacity — 
which,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  Jimmy 


recognized  the  swarthy  color  of  his  tentmate, 
but  he  made  no  objection,  for  the  color-line 
does  not  exist  in  Ireland,  unless  it  he  between 
the  green  and  orange,  and  was  soon  wrapped 
in  profound  slumber.  Some  of  Patrick’s  com- 
panions determined  to  play  a trick  on  the 
sleeping  man.  and  procuring  some  burnt  cork, 
they  plentifully  bedaubed  his  features,  expect- 
ing to  have  some  fun  with  him  when  he  woke 
up  in  the  morning.  He,  however,  had  asked 
the  sentry  who  was  patrolling  near  his  tent  to 
wake  him  up  at  daybreak,  which  he  did,  und 
Jimmy,  recognizing  the  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings, remembered  where  he  was,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  thought  of  his  wife’s  probable 
anxiety  came  to  him  with  full  force.  He  hast- 
ily arose,  pulled  on  his  coat,  and  with  a nod 
to  the  sentry,  who  saw  and  recognized  the 
figure,  but  did  not  notice  the  face,  started  on 
his  homeward  journey.  It  was  a good  two 
hours’  walk  to  Jimmy’s  cabin,  and  long  before 
he  reached  it  the  sun  was  up  in  the  heavens. 
At  that  early  hour  he  met  no  one  until  he 
reached  the  road  leading  to  his  house.  The 
police  barrack  stood  at  the  intersection  of  the 
two  roads,  and  the  sergeant  was  walking  up 
and  down,  smoking  his  matutinal  pipe.  Gaz- 
ing down  the  road,  he  saw  a familiar  figwre; 
but  looking  again,  he  saw  that  Jimmy  was  the 
unconscious  victim  of  somebody’s  joke.  With 
an  eye  to  further  development,  he  haiied  him 
with  a “ Who  goes  there  ?”  Jimmy  was  dum- 
l’on tided.  He  used  to  see  the  sergeant  nearly 
every  day,  and  to  he  greeted  in  tiiis  hostile 
fashion  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  answer- 
ed, “Musha,  sargi nt,  don’t  yeh  know  me?” 

“ Know  yeh  ?”  replied  t he  sergeant.  “ Know 
yeh  ? How  would  I know  yeh?  Shure  I nev- 
er saw  a black  man  around  these  parts  before.” 

“ Black  man  !”  says  Jimmy,  wonderingly. 

“ Ay.”  says  the  sergeant,  “ black  man.  Como 
here  and  I'll  show  yeh.”  And  going  into  the 
barracks,  lie  brought  out  a hand-mirror,  which 
lie  handed  to  Jimmy,  who  remained  looking  at 
himself  in  amazement  for  fully  a minute,  when 
suddenly  the  light  of  comprehension  broke 
over  his  face,  and  lie  exclaimed, 

“ lie  the  blazes,  sargint , they  woke  the  wrong 
man!"  J.J.M. 
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THE  COLONEL’S  STORY. 

“ When  I was  practising  law  in  tin*  town 

of  B , Arizona,”  said  the  Colonel,  settling 

down  in  his  pet  arni-cliair  at  the  club  and 
lighting  his  cigar,  “ I encountered  one  of  the 
most  original  coroner’s  juries  I ever  saw,  and 
I’ve  seen  all  kinds.  This  one  was  composed 
of  a half-dozen  of  the  toughest  residents  in 
the  towu — regular  comic-paper  cowboys  they 
were,  which  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  cow- 
boy development.  How  they  ever  came  to  be 
summoned  for  the  duties  laid  out  for  them  in 
this  particular  case  I never  knew.  The  ways 
of  the  Western  coroner  in  empanelling  his 
juries  aro  inscrutable.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
when  a certain  wanderer  unknown  was  found 
deceased  on  the  public  square,  these  worthies 
were  summoned  to  view  the  remains  and  for- 
mulate some  possible  theory  as  to  the  immedi- 
ate causes  of  dissolution. 

“‘Who  in  Petersburg  is  he,  anyhow  T the 
coroner  asked,  w hen  the  jury  had  formally 
opened  its  session.  He  didn’t  say  Petersburg, 
but  Petersburg  will  suffice  here,  since  I cannot 
bring  myself  to  name  the  actual  locality  men- 
tioned by  the  coroner  in  a gathering  such  as 
this. 

“‘How  the  Berlin  do  I know?’  retorted  one 
of  the  jury.  ‘I  never  saw  his  finely  chiselled 
mug  before.’  ” 

“Excuse  me,  Colonel,”  interrupted  one  of 
the  listeners, 44  but  did  lie  use  the  expression 
4 finely  chiselled’ f” 

“He  did  not,”  replied  the  Colonel.  “But 
the  words  he  did  use  I forbear  to  repeat. 

“ But  to  continue,”  said  the  Colonel.  “Don’t 
know'  w ho  lie  is  V cried  the  coroner.  4 Well, 
we  can’t  do  a single  modulated  thing  till  we 
find  out.  Are  you  a lot  of  asphyxiated  idiots 
to  try  to  find  out  how  the  deceased  came  to 
die  without  learning  what  his  euphonious 
name  w as  V 

“ 4 1 know  who  he  is,’  said  a second  juryman, 
making  a closer  inspection  of  the  dec  eased 
man’s  features.  4 IPs  Bill  Robinson.  I know 
him  well.  I’d  know  him  anywhere.  That’s 
him.’ 

“‘Bully  for  you.”  observed  the  coroner. 
‘That  much  is  settled.  The  corpse  is  Bill  Rob- 
inson. Now,  how  the  Hong-Kong  did  he  die*  V 

44  ‘Ain’t  there  any  w itnesses?’ queried  a third 
juryman. 

44  ‘Not  a parsimonious  witness,’  returned  the 
coroner. 

“‘You’re  a Glasgow'  of  a coroner,  you  are!’ 
sneered  the  third  juryman.  4 Why  don’t  you 
attend  to  your  business,  and  see  that  then*  are 
witnesses  ? We  can't  say  how  he  died  if  there 
wasn’t  nobody  present,  to  se<*  him  die.’ 

44  4 You  can  render  a verdict  stating  that 
fact,’  retorted  the  coroner,  ‘beautify  your 
translucent  orbs!’ 

“And  that,”  said  the  Colonel,  “was  what 
they  proceeded  to  do.  They  framed  their  ver- 
dict to  the  intent  that  the  deceased  Bill  Rob- 
inson died  in  manner  unknown,  and  apparent- 


ly at  the  hands  of  parties  unknown,  since  the 
hack  of  his  neck  bore  unmistakable  evidences 
of  having  come  in  contact  with  a sand-bag. 
This  verdict,  however,  was  not  rendered,  since 
the  juryman  who  had  identitied  tho  body  as 
that  of  Bill  Robinson,  on  looking  out  of  the 
w indow,  discovered  no  less  a person  than  Bill 
Robinson  himself,  wiping  his  mouth  in  a man- 
ner which  indicated  that  he  had  not  entered 
the  saloon  he  was  just  leaving  for  the  purpose 
of  borrowing  a toothpick. 

“ ‘ /Vkin  !’  he  ejaculated.  ‘There’s  Bill  now' 
- -alive!’ 

44  4 Wliat!’  roared  the  coroner. 

“‘True  as  can  l>c,’  said  the  identifier,  cheer- 
fully. ‘Bill’s  alive!’ 

“‘Then,’  said  the  coroner,  glaring  wrntli- 
fully  at  the  remains,  ‘ that  settles  him.  That 
corpse  is  Bill  Robinson.  Bill  Robinson  isn’t 
dead,  wherefore  the  corpse  is  living,  and  is 
guilty  of  playing  a mean  practical  joke  on  us. 
The  verdict  of  this  jury,  gentlemen,  is  that 
the  corpse  has  been  guilty  of  conduct  unbe- 
coming a gentleman  in  trying  to  appear  dead 
when  lie  isn’t.  We’ll  have  him  committed  to 
jail  for  ten  days  for  contempt,  and  if  lie  says 
a word  we’ll  give  him  a little  taste  of  Judge 
Lynch’s  law.’ 

“ In  which  all  coincided.  Whether  the  corpse 
said  a word  or  not  I do  not  know,  but  when 
next  morning  came  lie  was  dead  as  a door- nail, 
and  to  this  day  no  one  knows  w liat  lie  died  of.” 

A PLEASING  MOMENT. 

Squire  B is  the  “ first  citizen  ” of  the 

New  England  town  in  which  he  lives,  and  is 
respected  by  all  classes  for  his  sterling  quali- 
ties and  abstemious  habits. 

He  has  much  of  the  courtliness  of  the  old 
school,  coupled  with  great  personal  dignity, 
yet  tempered  with  so  keen  a sense  of  humor 
that  lie  cau  appreciate  a joke  even  though  it 
be  at  bis  own  expense.  He  relates  the  follow- 
ing episode  with  relish: 

Not  long  since  bis  business  called  him  to 
New'  York,  which  is  as  much  his  home  as  is 
his  native  place.  He  hailed  a Fifth  Avenue 
stage,  and  entering  it,  found  it  nearly  filled. 

Sprawling  across  the  aisle  sat  a man  in  that 
stage  of  intoxication  which  renders  one  care- 
less of  appearances.  Squire  B attempted 

to  step  over  his  legs,  lmt  just  then  the  stage 
gave  a lurch,  and  he  stumbled  over  them. 

To  the  great  amusement  of  every  oue  in  the 
stage,  the  man  sat  erect,  and  with  maudlin  se- 
verity said,  “Man  ’n  your  c’ndish’n  oughter 
take  er  cab.”  C.  Li.  L. 

A DREAM  POEM. 

Last  night  as  I lav  sleeping, 

1 dreamed  I wrote  a rhyme 

That  critics  called  the  finest 
Little  poem  of  the  time. 

And  when  I waked  this  morning, 

As  the  day  dawned  clear  and  bright,. 

Tin*  verse  seemed  to  be  so  obscure — 
Those  critics  may  be  right. 
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A KEVKUATIOS. 

tie.  *»  At:  fast  wp  ar«  atone,  and  1 have  an  <‘»fd.*oriu7iky  U>  speak.  I lijivy  heen  seeking tld*  moiueni 
f**r  rlays  and  'in vs.  for  I have  somethin#  to  *ay  o>  you.’1 

SuV  '‘(in  on.  Mr.  Harkins" 

Hr  “l  «rilL  Mi*S  .hmvs.  you  perhaps  have  nut  »u*r ired  that  ftt  times  l have  heen  (Ymst mined, un- 
easy, awkward,  in  your  pte.seifee,  thul  1 have  had  sroneilatiti  on  my  mind  that  I fait  l must  say 
to  you.** 

-She  i *oft{y).  “ Ves.” 

Hr..  “ That  oonvtralnt.  rhfif  a wk wardjne.««.  Mis$  Jime*.  was  due  to  due  to—'' 

Sue.  “r»o  on.  Mr,  Markins  " 

He  **~was  due  r 


the  fact  that  I feared  you  were  not  aware  that  I niu  to  your  mother. 


»y. 
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THE  ARISTOCRATS:  THEIR  BALLAD. 

Tis  true  we're  all  devoted  to  a life  that’s  demo- 
cratic, 

Opposed  to  all  partaking  of  a had,  despotic  sway; 
In  theory  we  do  not  tolerate  the  aristocratic, 

Nor  could  we  ever  bring  ourselves  at  monarchy 
to  play. 

We  could  not  he  the  subjects  of  a potentate  a day; 

Wc  think  that  every  babe  is  horn  an  equal,  and 
is  free; 

And  yet  we  can’t  hut  notice,  though  it  fills  you 
with  dismay, 

That  while  we’re  just  as  good  as  you,  you're  not 
as  good  as  we. 

Our  noses  are  tip-tilted  in  a manner  most  erratic; 

Perhaps  we’ve  something  still'ning  in  our  com- 
position’s clav . 

Our  eyes  are  ever  darting  scorn;  the  scorn  is  mo>t 
emphatic, 

As  if  we  wore  the  monarchs  of  all  things  our 
eyes  survey. 

’Tis  curious  we  do  it,  too,  and  why  I cannot  say, 

Hut  certainly  it  never  takes  hut  half  an  eye  to 
see 

The  thought  our  scornful  glance  is  meant  in  gen- 
eral to  convey — 

That  while  we’re  just  as  good  as  you,  you’re  not 
as  good  as  we. 

Of  course  to  know  we  are  the  best  is  knowledge 
most  ecstatic. 

And  to  forget  the  happy  fact  we  never  would 
essay ; 

Perhaps  there’s  not  an  heirloom  stored  away  up 
in  the  attic, 

Hut  there  is  not  a hanker  who’d  our  checks 
refuse  to  pay. 

And  here  we  think’s  the  reason  for  our  high  and 
haughty  way: 

Our  god  is  glorious  Mammon ; ’tis  from  hiln's 
our  family  tree ; 

And  we  doubt  not  it  is  Mammon  who  forbids  you 
to  den av 

That  while  we're  just  as  good  as  you,  you're  not 
as  good  as  we. 

KNVOI. 

Plebs,  do  not  strive  to  equal  us;  your  plans  will 
go  astray; 

We’ve  got  the  Lord  of  Wealth  with  us,  and  he, 
you  must  agree, 

Would  never  let  the  common  herd  against  his 
plan  inveigh, 

That  while  we're  just  as  good  as  you,  you’re  not 
as  good  as  we. 

NOT  A FISH-STORY. 

“Speaking  about  forgetfulness.”  said  Mr. 
Gasser,  as  he  mechanically  drew  a letter  from 
his  pocket  that  his  wife  had  given  him  to  mail 
a week  before,  “ I presume,  that  I am  the  most 
forgetful  man  that  you  oversaw.  1 can’t  help 
thinking,  Gilback,  of  the  time  I went  bluo- 
lisliing  last  year  on  the  .Jersey  coast.” 

“This  isn’t  a lisli-story.  is  it  ?”  mildly  ob- 
served ( tilhaek. 

“Oh  no,  not  at  all,"  replied  Gasser:  “ al- 
though. come  to  think  of  it,  we  did  catch  a big 
fish,  an  almighty  big  fish:  hut  t hat’s  not  to  the 
point.  You  see.it  was  agreed  that  if  we  had 


any  luck  we  were  to  dine  on  the  boat,  and  it 
being  only  a cat -boat, with  no  cook, I was  given 
charge  of  the  cooking  outfit.  Well,  sir,  you  may 
not  believe  it — you  may  think  it  incredible — 
but  I came  away  and  forgot  one  of  the  most 
important  things.  Now  what  do  you  suppose 
I forgot  ?” 

“ I haven’t  the  least  idea,”  said  Gilback. 

“ Well,  sir,”  went  on  Gasser,  “I  actually  for- 
got the  dinner  plates.  Of  course  if  we  hadn't 
been  so  lucky  we  wouldn’t  have  needed  them.” 

“Certainly  not,”  chimed  in  Gilback.  “Hut 
you  did  catch  a fish,  you  say  ?” 

“ A lisli !”  exclaimed  Gasser.  “ Well,  rather. 
It  was  the  biggest  fish  you  overheard  of.  Yes, 
sir,  I dressed  him,  cooked  him, and  served  him 
with  my  own  hands.  That,  however,  is  not 
what  I intended  to  dwell  on.  I merely  wanted 
to  show  you  how  forgetful  a man  can  some- 
times he.  The  idea  of  my  not  thinking  of 
those  plates !” 

“Hut  how  in  the  world  did  you  serve  that 
lisli,”  asked  Gilback,  “if  you  didn’t  have  any 
plates  to  serve  it  on  ?” 

41  Easiest  thing  in  tin*  world,”  said  Gasser,  a 
gleam  of  intense  satisfaction  coming  into  liis 
eyes.  “ I used  the  scales  off  that  lisli's  back.” 

Tom  Masson 

THE  RESULT  OF  A TRIAL. 

It  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Hig 
Sandy  River.  We  had  been  riding  hard  all 
day,  but  had  pushed  several  miles  further  on 
in  order  to  sup  and  spend  the  night,  at  old  man 

G ’s.  Mrs.  G and  her  only  daughter 

were  good  cooks,  as  cooking  goes  in  the  South- 
ern mountains,  very  highly  esteemed  for  their 
c orn  bread.  On  this  occasion  the  corn  meal 
must  have  given  out,  for  we  were  regaled,  in 
its  place,  with  a liouey-colored  substance  that 
looked  like  a sponge  soaked  in  mucilage.  We 
were*  informed  that  this  was  rye  bread.  Miss 

G , seeing  that  we  refused  the  dainty,  said, 

apologetically : 

“Waal,  I don’t  guess  yon-all  won’t  like  that 
t bar  rye  bread.  It’s  right  sticky.  Mammy,  she 
ate  some  for  dinner,  and  it  pulled  her  northern 
teeth  plumb  out.”  W.  II.  Wetmohk. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Little  ’Hast  us  was  entirely  too  fond  of  ask- 
ing questions,  so  liis  father  said,  and  in  order 
to  shift  the  burdens  which  he  found  too  great 
for  liis  uneducated  shoulders  to  hear,  old  ’Kns- 
tus  sent  the  hoy  to  school,  where  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  is  said  to  have  taken  place: 

Little  'lUistuH.  “ W’y  am  de  sun  brighter’n 
do  moon,  ’Fossa h ?*’ 

Prof.  Johnson.  “We  dun’no’  IV  sliuali  dat  lie 
am,  honey.  Yen'  see.  de  moon’s  got  de  night  ter 
light  up,  an’  de  sun  has  ony  got  de  day.  Dat’s 
or  powerful  sight  er  difTrunoc,  I tolls  yer. 
Mebbe,  if  de  sun  done  tackle  de  big  job  de 
moon’s  got  on  bis  bands,  be  couldn’t  do  oz 
well” 
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BY  LAUREN 

HORACE  CHASE1  is  a Northern  man  who 
goes  to  Asheville  in  the  early  spring  of 
1873  in  search  of  health  and  of  wealth.  His 
desire  is  to  give  to  the  worn-out  old  town  of 
the  South  proper  railway  facilities,  renewed 
life,  and  something  of  the  Yankee  enterprise 
and  prosperity  which  he  himself  represents, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  his  own  phys- 
ical and  financial  condition.  Some  of  his  new 
acquaintances,  who  do  not  want  to  be  ad- 
vanced, regard  him  as  the  pioneer  of  spolia- 
tion ; but  to  him,  if  Miss  Constance  Fenimore 
Woolson’s  romance  is  founded  on  fact,  does  the 
flourishing  North  Caroliua  city  owe  much  of 
its  present  geographical  and  sanitary  reputa- 
tion. 

Horace  Chase  is  not  a society  man  nor  a sum- 
mer-novel boro;  but  his  is  an  attractive  per- 
sonality, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  ha- 
bitually says  “ Yes,  ma’am”  and  “No,  ma’am,” 
and  despite  liis  pronunciation  of  calliope  as  if 
it  rhymed  with  Hally  Hope  or  Sally  Soap.  He 
is  honest,  genuine,  and  generous,  and  a valu- 
able contribution  to  the  census  of  the  popula- 
tion of  American  fiction.  Nevertheless,  he  will 
not  bo  popular  with  the  young  ladies  who 
read  a story  for  the  story,  and  even  the  serious 
readers  of  fiction  who  delight  in  introspective 
tales  will  wonder  how  he  did  all  his  creator 
. makes  him  do,  how  he  endured  all  he  has  to 
endure,  without  flinching  or  without  breaking 
down.  Such  a husband  is  rare  in  real  life;  he 
is  not  often  met  with  in  romance;  and  Ictus 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  husbauds  the  world  over, 
that  his  wife  is  as  uncommon  as  he  is.  They 
are  both  possible,  no  doubt;  at  least  Miss 
Woolson  makes  them  appear  so;  and  Chase 
himself,  with  his  marvellous  moral  strength 
and  forbearance,  excites  our  admiration  and 
our  respect,  even  while  we  hesitate  to  accept 
him  as  a fact. 

The  story  is  well  told.  It  contains  no  per- 
ceptible element  of  what  is  called  sensational- 
ism, and  happily  it  contains  no  dialect.  The 
men  and  women  who  surrouud  Chase  and  his 
wife  are  not  stuffed  with  sawdust,  nor  are  they 
built, as  is  too  often  the  case  in  “sectional  nov- 
els,” of  any  distinctively  ante-bellum,  eitlier- 
side  - of  - Mason  - and  - Dixon’s  - lino  materials. 
They  are  made  of  actual  flesh  and  blood, no  mat- 
ter in  what  part  of  the  country  they  are  found ; 
while  Peter  and  Piper,  the  horses,  and  Peter 
Trone,  Esquire,  the  dog  who  barked  his  little 
heart  ont  at  the  gate  among  the  scattered  rice 
after  the  wedding,  are  as  real  and  as  lifelike 
as  are  their  human  friends. 

“ Horace  Chase  ” may  not  be  one  of  the  most 

1 Horace  Chase.  A Novel.  By  Constance  Fenimore 
Woolson.  16mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $t  25.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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cheerful  aud  most  pleasant  pieces  of  wrork 
which  have  come  from  Miss  Woolson’s  pen, 
but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  strongest  aud 
most  elaborate.  

Miss  Woolson  aud  Mr.  David  Christie  Mur- 
ray look  at  things  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view.  Horace  Chase  is  an  American 
and  a man  of  busiuess,  pure  and  simple  ; a mau 
of  business  of  the  present  day,  and  nothing 
more.  John  Fyffe,  whom  Mr.  Murray  depicts 
as  being  more  than  once  In  Direst  Peril*  is  a 
British  soldier  of  fortune  of  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  Both  these  heroes  are  excellent  and 
straightforward  and  lovable  meu,  but  their 
way 8 of  thought  and  action  are  as  entirely 
divergent  as  ways  can  be. 

“ In  Direst  Peril  ” is  a tale  of  wild  and  ex- 
citing adventure.  It  is  told  in  the  first  per- 
son by  Captain  Fyffe,  the  man  of  action,  who 
pretends  to  no  literary  style,  who  confesses 
that  his  rough  phrases  have  been  polished  by 
his  wife,  aud  who  prefaces  his  narrative  by 
the  bold  statement  that  ho  robbed  the  lady  he 
was  to  marry  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  break- 
ing into  her  house  at  midnight,  and  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  her  guardian  in  order  to  do  it. 
How  an  honorable  man  can  commit  such  a 
theft,  and  yet  leave  no  staiu  upon  his  honor, 
how  he  wins  a wife  by  the  act,  and  how  his 
wife  is  so  proud  of  him  for  his  burglary  that 
she  forces  him  to  tell  the  story,  the  story  itself 
must  tell. 

Love  is  a great  treasure,  says  Captain  Fyffe. 
Truth  and  loyalty  are  among  man’s  greatest 
possessions.  But  the  truest  solace  to  the  hu- 
man soul  is  perfect  trust.  This  love  which 
Horace  Chase  missed,  the  truth  and  loyalty 
which  were  not  vouchsafed  to  Horace  Chase, 
the  perfect  trust  w ith  which  Horace  Chase  was 
never  to  solace  his  unfortunate  soul,  all  came, 
and  deservedly  so,  to  Captain  Fyffe.  Ho  fell  in 
love  with  his  wife  at  first  sight,  in  a romantic 
and  an  old-fashioned  wfay ; and  he  thanks  Hea- 
ven for  it,  because  he  feels  that  there  is  no- 
thing which  can  so  help  a man  in  his  struggles 
agaiust  what  is  base  and  unworthy  in  himself 
as  his  love  for  a good  woman.  All  this  goes 
to  emphasize  the  difference  between  his  point 
of  view  and  that  of  Miss  Woolson’s  hero. 

The  most  serious  blot  in  the  preseut  novel 
is  Mr.  Alpheas  P.  Quorn,  the  traditional  Yankee 
so  common  in  British  uovels  before  the  days 
when  British  novelists  could  secure  Yankee 
copyright.  He  says,  “ I presoom  you  have 
heard  the  noos,  sir.”  He  prefaces  all  his  re- 
marks by  “Wal”;  he  affirms  that  his  “folks 

* In  Direst  Peril,  A Novel.  By  David  Christie 
Mukray.  Post  8vo,  Cloth.  Ornamental,  $1  25.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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arc  considerably  damn  smart”;  and  be  expec- 
torates constantly  and  offensively  in  the  fire- 
place of  an  English  drawing-room  while  ladies 
are  present.  Mr.  Murray  found  him  on  the 
British  stage  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  he 
should  have  left  him  there.  He  is  Mr.  Mur- 
ray’s idea  of  what  Horace  Chase  would  have 
been  if  Miss  Woolson  had  made  her  possible 
American  merchant  out  of  impossible  British 
mud.  And  he,  also,  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
Miss  Woolson  and  Mr.  Murray  look  at,  and  see, 
men  as  well  as  things  in  very  different  lights. 


The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries  3 is  a soldier  of 
fortune  whom  many  of  us  have  met  before. 
He  is  of  the  school  of  Captain  John  Fyffc  rath- 
er than  that  of  Mr.  Horace  Chase,  but  he  fig- 
ured some  five  centuries  before  either  of  them 
was  born,  and  the  school  in  which  ho  was 
brought  forth  was  rougher  than  either  of  them 
ever  dreamed  of.  The  physical  training  of  the 
young  Janizaries,  as  Dr.  Ludlow  describes  it  at 
great  length,  and  no  doubt  accurately,  con- 
sisted in  such  daily  exercises  as  would  develop 
strength  and  tirelessuess  of  muscle,  steadiness 
of  nerve,  keenness  .and  accuracy  of  eye,  as  well 
as  grace  of  mien.  They  were  also  taught  by 
expert  workmen  all  the  arts  of  daily  need ; to 
make  as  well  as  to  use  the  bow ; to  trim  and 
to  balance  the  arrow  ; to  forge,  to  temper,  and 
to  sharpen  the  sword ; to  shoe  the  horse ; to 
make  and  to  mend  their  own  clothing  and 
the  entire  trappings  of  their  steeds;  to  build 
and  manage  their  keelless  caiques;  to  bind 
rafts  into  pontoons  for  crossing  the  streams; 
to  reap  and  grind  the  grain;  and  to  cook  the 
food.  Such  an  education  might  have  helped 
Captain  Fyffe  out  of  some  of  his  Perils,  but  it 
would  hardly  have  been  of  assistance  to  Mr. 
Chase  in  his  laud  speculations  or  his  mercan- 
tile enterprises.  Nevertheless,  the  story  which 
Dr.  Ludlow  tells  so  vividly  and  so  well  cannot 
fail  to  interest  those  who  follow  Miss  Wool- 
son’s  introspective  New- Englander  and  Mr. 
Murray’s  downright,  upright,  prosaic  Scot  to 
the  close  of  their  careers. 

Although  the  Captain  of  the  Janizaries  is 
introduced  in  the  form  of  romance,  he  is  found- 
ed upon  hard  facts.  Dr.  Ludlow  has  drawn 
all  the  details  of  his  interesting  narrative 
from  historical  records;  from  the  chronicles  of 
the  contemporary  scribes;  from  the  later  Byz- 
antine annals;  from  the  existing  customs  of 
the  Albanian  people,  comparatively  unchanged 
in  all  these  years ; and  from  life  own  observa- 
tions during  his  modern  Eastern  jonrneyings. 
Until  this  work,  originally  printed  a fewr  years 
ago,  called  public  attention  to  Scanderbeg 
t hat  ancient  hero  was  half  forgotten,  if  he  was 
known  at  all.  But  he  was  a very  prominent 
figure  in  his  day,  and  lie  played  a leading  part 
in  the  history  of  a once  important  people.  He 
won  great  military  renown  ; he  was  distin- 

5 The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries.  By  James  M.  Lttd- 
i.nw.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents.  (In 
Harper's  Quarterly.)  New  York  : Harper  ami  Brothers. 


gnished  by  superlative  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try ; and  he  resisted  the  bribes  of  riches,  pow- 
er, and  splendor.  Longfellow'  sang  of  him  as 
the  swarthy  hero,  gauntlet  on  hand  and  boot 
on  leg,  and  skilled  in  every  warlike  art,  riding 
through  his  Albanian  lands,  and  following  the 
auspicious  star  that  shone  for  him  o’er  Ak- 
Hissar;  and  be  seems  to  have  deserved  all  the 
pains  Dr.  Ludlow  has  Liken  to  rehabilitate  aud 
to  reconstruct  him.  Although  be  is  the  cen- 
tral figure,  he  is  not  the  all-pervading  figure 
in  the  book.  There  is  old-fashioned  love-mak- 
ing in  plenty  between  the  covers;  truth  and 
loyalty  are  conspicuous  elements ; and  perfect 
trust,  that  truest  solace  to  the  human  heart, 
meets  in  the  end  with  a just  reward. 


There  is  something  very  sad  and  very  pa- 
thetic in  the  words  which  are  uttered  by  Sir 
J.  William  Dawson  in  the  Preface  to  Some  Sa- 
lient Points  in  the  Science  of  the  Earth  * We  feel 
as  we  read  them  that  we  are  sainted  for  the 
last  time  by  one  who  is  about  to  die  in  a noble 
and  magnificent  cause.  “The  present  work,” 
lie  says,  “ contains  much  that,  is  new',  and  much 
in  correction  and  amplification  of  that  which 
is  old ; and  it  is  intended  as  a closing  deliver- 
ance on  some  of  the  more  important  questious 
of  geology,  on  the  part  of  a veteran  worker, 
conversant  in  his  younger  days  with  those 
giants  of  the  last  generation,  who,  in  the  hero- 
ic age  of  geological  science,  piled  up  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  is  now  the  privilege  of  their 
successors  to  stand.” 

The  younger  days  of  Dr.Dawson  were  passed, 
alas  ! a good  many  years  ago,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  may  be  spared  for  many  days 
yet  to  stand  upon  the  mountain  which  he  him- 
self helped  to  erect..  He  wTas  horn  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1820;  he  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh ; with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in 
1842,  and  again  in  1852,  he  studied  the  natural 
history  and  the  geology  of  his  native  province ; 
in  1855  he  became  the  principal  of  McGill 
University  in  Montreal ; in  1882  he  received 
the  Lyell  Medal  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Great.  Britain  for  eminent  discoveries;  he 
was  knighted  in  1884  ; and  in  1885  he  presided 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Birmingham.  His  contributions  to  the 
scientitic  literature  of  the  English  language 
have  been  many  aud  of  great,  importance.  In 
the  estimation  of  the  scientific  world  be  stands 
upon  the  Mountain  of  Science  side  by  side 
with  Jameson,  Sedgwick,  Phillips,  Asa  Gray. 
Murchison,  Lyell,  and  the  other  giants,  many 
of  whom  were  his  seniors,  but  all  of  whom 
were  his  contemporaries,  and  to  whom  he 
dedicates  the  different  chapters  of  his  pres- 
ent work.  His  “Modern  Science  in  Bible 
Lands,”  “ The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man,” 
and  “ The  Origin  of  the  World,”  briefly  no- 
ticed from  time  to  time  in  these  columns,  nt- 

« Some  Salient  Points  in  the  Science  qf  the  Earth.  By 
Sir  J.  Wij.ua  m Dawson,  C M.G.,  I,L  D.  Illustrated. 
ISmo,  Cloth,  $2  00.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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test  his  scholarship  and  his  knowledge  of 
his  subject.  He  places  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  theories  of  t lie  evolutionists  ; he  lays 
down  os  an  established  starting-point  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  the  Hebraic  theory  of  tho 
creation  of  our  first  parents ; he  believes,  as 
has  already  been  said  of  him  in  these  pages, 
that  the  Science  of  the  Earth,  as  illustrated  by 
geological  research,  is  one  of  the  noblest  out- 
growths of  our  modern  intellectual  life;  but 
he  demands  that  it  be  delivered  from  what  he 
terms  that  materialistic  infidelity  which,  by 
robbing  nature  of  the  spiritual  element  and 
of  its  presiding  divinity,  makes  science  dry, 
barren,  and  repulsive,  diminishes  its  educa- 
tional value,  and  even  renders  it  less  efficient 
for  practical  research.  He  retains  always,  he 
says,  his  faith  in  those  unseen  realities  of 
which  the  history  of  the  earth  itself  is  but  one 
of  the  shadows  projected  on  the  field  of  time  ; 
he  tries  to  present  his  many-sided  subject  in 
the  light  in  which  it  appears  to  the  geologist 
whose  studies  have  led  him  to  compare  the 
two  great  continental  areas  which  are  the 
classic  ground  of  the  science;  and  he  feels, 
above  all  things,  that  the  unbelieving  geolo- 
gist, like  the  undevoiit  astronomer,  is  mad. 

Even  those  scientists  who  are  uot  altogeth- 
er in  harmony  with  Dr.  Dawson  in  this  regard 
are  forced  to  respect  his  genius,  his  liberality, 
and  his  sincerity,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
force  and  tho  strength  of  his  arguments.  And 
even  a lay-reader  who  pretends  to  no  know- 
ledge of  geology  whatever  is  forced  to  confess 
that  he  has  read  his  work,  if  not  with  under- 
standing, still  with  an  interest  he  rarely  feels 
in  subjects  of  its  kind. 


Puoff.ssor  Dodge’s  Introduction  to  Elementa- 
ry P)aetieal  Biology 5 is  a proper  companion  to 
Dr.  Dawson’s  “ Science  of  the  Earth,”  for  Bi- 
ology is  the  science  of  the  life  and  of  the  liv- 
ing things  which  exist  ou  the  earth  and  iu  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  Nothing  but  what 
Professor  Dodge  has  to  say  about  liis  own  sci- 
ence, and  about  his  own  theories  concerning 
it,  can  be  set  down  here  by  one  who  professes 
the  most  profound  ignorance  concerning  the 
science  himself;  and  much  of  that  which  hero 
follow's  is  based,  of  necessity,  upon  the  Intro- 
duction to  Professor  Dodge’s  work. 

The  doctrine  of  Agassiz,  “ Study  nature,  not 
books,”  is  the  text  of  the  sermon  Professor 
Dodge  preaches.  He  quotes  Huxley  as  say- 
ing that  real  knowledge  in  science  means  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  be  they 
few  or  many ; aud  on  this  hint  he  speaks.  His 
book  is  written  as  a laboratory  guide  for  high- 
schools  and  for  college  students,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  power  of  independent 
observation,  aud  of  showing  that  the  source 
of  knowledge  is  the  specimen  rather  than  tho 

5 Introducii'"~  Elementary  Piactical  Biology.  A 
Laborato-  'or  Hiffh-Sehool  and  College  Stu- 
dents. Wright  Dodge,  M S.,  Professor 

of  P*  r University.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
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book  which  describes  the  specimen.  The  wrork 
consists,  as  the  author  says,  essentially  of  ques- 
tions ou  the  gross  and  minute  structure,  and 
on  the  physiology  of  a series  of  common  ani- 
mals and  plants  which  are  typical  of  their 
kiud — questions  w hich  can  be  answered  only 
by  actual  examination  of  the  specimen  or  by 
performance  of  the  experiment.  It  contains 
directions  for  the  collection  of  specimens,  for 
their  preservation,  for  preparing  them  for  ex- 
amination, and  for  performing  simple  physio- 
logical experiments.  That  the  material  of 
which  the  guide  is  composed  has  been  gradu- 
ally accumulated  during  an  experience  of  only 
seven  years  of  teaching  would  prove  that  Pro- 
fessor Dodge  is  much  tho  junior  of  Dr.  Daw- 
son, ami  that  what  he  utters  here  is  the  first 
word,  not  the  last  note,  of  a Biological  swau. 
But  his  seven  years  seem  to  have  been  well 
spent,  and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  stu- 
dents at  large  should  benefit  by  what  has 
helped  those  who  have  listened  directly  to  his 
teaching  in  the  class-rooms  and  the  fields. 
The  author  does  not  moau  to  urge  tho  doing 
away  with  books  altogether,  but  he  shows 
that  there  is  to  be  seen  in  nature  a great  deal 
more  than  any  book  describes;  and  he  gives 
in  one  of  his  appendices  a long  list  of  the  liter- 
ature w hich  the  student  may  consult  with  ad- 
vantage after  having  finished  the  study  of 
each  particular  object. 

That  much  pleasure  aud  instruction  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  living  orgauisms  is 
unquestioned;  aud  it  is  equally  true  that  this 
pleasure  and  instruction  are  lost  to  those  wrho 
do  not  know  what  to  observe  or  how  to  ob- 
serve it.  If  Professor  Dodge  can  succeed  in 
this  book  in  doing  away  with  the  belief  that 
the  study  of  natural  history  means  the  mem- 
orizing of  a long  list  of  unfamiliar  Latin  names 
aud  terms,  and  the  collecting  of  nasty  things 
in  nets  and  bottles,  and  if  he  cau  succeed  in 
cultivating  a taste  for  the  study  of  Nature 
from  Nature  herself,  he  will  have  accomplish- 
ed a worthy  object. 


This  same  lay  reader  knows  even  less  about 
Music  than  about  Biology, ov  about  the  Science 
of  the  Earth.  He  cannot  to  this  day,  at  the 
end  of  some  five-ami-thirtv  years,  look  with- 
out a sigh  at  a very  old-fashioned  piano,  now 
transformed  into  a sideboard  and  highly  cher- 
ished by  his  wife.  He  remembers  howr  dis- 
mally he  struggled  to  keep  involuntary  varia- 
tions out  of  “The  Carnival  of  Venice” — his 
first  piece  with  both  hands;  aud  he  almost 
weeps  as  he  thinks  how  the  yellow  ivory  keys 
were  kept  in  a constantly  muddy  condition  by 
the  big  tears  which  splashed  upon  not  very 
clean  little  fingers,  groping  iu  the  mist  for 
bass  notes  that  w'ere  usually  accidentals.  Ho 
made  a practice  of  trying  to  do  as  his  mother 
wished  him  to  do,  although  not  always  will- 
ingly; but  when  she  asked  him  to  take  thirty 
minutes  out  of  his  play- hours,  every  day,  in 
order  to  practise  upon  the  piano,  he  rebelled 
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against  li<fcr  authority,  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  his  life;  and  ho  lie  gave  up  Music.  He 
looks  now  upon  a great  deal  of  wbat  is  called 
Music  as  unnecessary  noise,  and  lie  believes 
that  the  indiscriminate  teaching  of  and  prac- 
tising upon  the  much-abused  piano  has  done 
more  to  retard  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
these  United  States  t ban  have  machine  politics, 
the  cellar-heater,  the  Sunday  newspapers,  or 
inflammable  curtains  on  dinner-table  candles. 

It  is  with  a feeding,  therefore,  of  hesitancy 
that  he  ventures  to  call  the  reader’s  attention 
to  a neat  and  compact  little  volume  entitled 
Everybody's  Guide  to  Music*  by  Mr.  Josiah 
Booth.  It  contains,  as  its  sub-title  explains, 
Illustrated  Chapters  on  Singing  and  the  Culti- 
vation of  the  Voice,  on  Full  and  Explicit  Helps 
to  the  Piano  and  Organ,  and  a Complete  Dic- 
tionary of  Musical  Terms.  Its  author  hopes 
that  it  will  serve  to  introduce  Everybody  to 
the  theory  if  not  to  the  practice  of  the  Musical 
Art,  that  it  will  prove  a trustworthy  and  an 
accessible  guide  to  the  development  and  cul- 
tivation of  musical  talent;  and  that  to  those 
who  have  neither  ear  nor  voice  it  will  present 
the  theory  of  music  in  an  intelligible  shape. 
It  is  uniform  with  “Everybody’s  Pocket  Cyclo- 
pedia,” “ Everybody’s  Writing-desk  Book,”  and 
“Everybody’s  Book  of  Correct  Conduct,”  and 
even  a man  possessed  of  neither  a voice  nor  an 
car  can  see  w ith  half  an  eye  that  it  is  likely  to 
fullil  its  promises  and  to  accomplish  its  designs. 


Wk  are  told  by  Thomas  Twining  in  his  Notes 
and  L'eminixccnces  of  Travel  in  America  100  Years 
Ago  7 that  the  Bine  Mountains  are  supposed  to 
have  been  once  the  boundaries  of  an  immense 
lake,  until  the  Susquehanna,  the  Potomac, 
and  other  rivers  hurst  through  them.  This  is 
the  onlv  geological  statement  contained  in  the 
little  volume,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  Bi- 
ology or  to  Music  at  all.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Twining  makes  many  interesting  and  even 
startling  remarks,  some  of  w hich  are  too  valu- 
able to  he  lost.  Hr  tolls  us  that  a hundred 
years  ago  Broadway  extended  two  miles  ; that 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  neatest  towns  he  had  ever  seen  ; that 
Saint  Tammany  was  the  patron  saint  of  Amer- 
ica ; that  President  Washington  lived  on  the 
left  side  of  High  Street,  Philadelphia,  next 
door  to  a hair-dresser;  that  Vice-President 
Adams  was  in  his  manner  somewhat  cold  and 
reserved,  as  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  his 
uat  i ve  State,  are  said  generally  to  he  ; and  that 
the  Virginian  gentlemen  a hundred  years  ago 
had  contracted  the  playful  habit  of  gouging 
out.  each  other’s  eyes. 

* Et* rytxhhj' s tSu'ulf  to  Music.  With  Illustrated  Chap- 
ter- * .M  Siujrmjr  ami  tin*  < ’nil  i vat  Ion  of  the  Vole**;  Full 
and  Explicit  Helps  to  the  Piano  and  Onran;  Complete 
Dictionary  of  Musical  Trims  By  Josiah  Booth. 
Square  f'loih.  Ornamental,  75  cents.  New 

York  : Harper  and  Broth* ■ re. 

7 Travel*  in  America  100  Ytar * Ago.  Being  Notes 
and  It«* mi i n iMrenens  By  Thom  as  Twi’nino  Illustrated. 
3*>mo.  Cloth.  Ornamental.  50  cents.  ( Uarpei's  Mack 
and  White  Series  ) New  Y'ork  : Harper  and  Brothers 


This  Thomas  Twining  was  horn  in  England 
in  177f>.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  In- 
dia, and  in  1795.  the  state  of  his  health  render- 
ing a voyage  to  Europe  necessary,  lie  returned 
to  his  native  land  bj7  way  of  America,  where 
lie  remained  a few  months.  He  helped  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  great  East  Indian  Em- 
pire, he  was  interested  with  the  reform  of  an 
extensive  department  of  the  public  adminis- 
tration there.  To  quote  his  own  words,  lie 
had  been  appointed  judge  of  a great  district 
before  he  was  thirty ; lie  held  the  charge  of  a 
country  containing  more  than  ten  thousand 
tow  ns  and  villages,  and  more  than  two  mill- 
ions of  people;  he  had  l5een  received  by  the 
Great  Mogul  on  his  throne  in  the  Old  World, 
and  by  General  Washington  in  the  New7.  He 
retired  to  private  life  early  in  the  present 
century,  and  he  lived  until  18G1.  Whether  he 
ever  came  to  America  again  is  not  recorded; 
hut  what  he  did  observe  of  Washington,  and  of 
his  neighbor  tlie  hair-dresser,  a hundred  years 
ago,  and  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the 
young  republic,  are  very  entertaining  reading 
now.  He  was  intelligent  and  unprejudiced, 
he  was  endowed  with  well-bred  and  indefati- 
gable curiosity,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his 
belief  in  the  Virginian  method  of  blinding 
one’s  enemies,  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  own 
eyes  wide  open  while  he  was  here,  and  to 
have  seen  things  as  they  really  existed.  His 
picture  of  the  Father  of  Our  Country  is  one 
of  the  best  contemporary  sketches  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  portraits  of  Trumbull,  Sharpless,  and  Pcale 
put  together.  While  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Washington  in  the  drawing-room  in 
the  Philadelphia  house,  the  door  opened,  “ ami 
Mrs.  Washington  and  myself  rising,  she  sank 
‘The  President!’  and  introduced  me  to  him. 
Never  did  I feel  more  interested  than  w hen  I 
saw7  the  tall,  upright,  venerable  figure  of  this 
great  mau  advancing  towards  me  to  take  me 
by  the  hand.  There  w as  a seriousness  in  Ins 
manner  which  seemed  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
pressive dignity  of  his  person,  without  dimin- 
ishing the  confidence  aud  ease  which  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  countenance  and  the  kiml- 

ness  of  his  address  inspired The  General's 

age  was  rather  more  than  sixty-four.  In  per- 
son he  was  tall,  well-proportioned,  and  up- 
right. His  hair  was  powdered  aud  tied  belli  ml. 
Although  his  deportment  was  that  of  a general, 
the  expression  of  his  features  had  rather  t lie 
calm  dignity  of  a legislator  than  the  severity 
of  a soldier.  He  was  horn  in  Virginia,  and 
was  now  contemplating  his  final  retirement  to 
Mount  Vernon, his  favorite  residence,  situated 
in  that  State,  a few  miles  below  Alexandria. 
Shortly  after  the  period  of  my  introduction  lie 
expressed  his  intentions  in  a feeling  address.*’ 
The  story  of  the  memorable  interview'  is  told 
in  full.  But  even  in  this  slight  extract  the 
whole  scene  is  made  visible,  and  one  can  al- 
most hear  Mrs.  Washington  announce  “The 
President !” 
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A BATTLE-SHIP  IN  ACTION. 


BY  S.  A.  STAUNTON,  LIEUTENANT  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 


kHE  Farragut  was 
steaming  sixteen 
knots,  fires  under 
every  boiler,  and 
each  one  of  her 
th  i rty-t wo  f u r n aces 
burning  freely  with 
the  natural  draught 
of  her  hundred-foot 
funnels,  the  forced 
draught  which 
would  give  her  the 
final  and  maximum 
battle  speed  of  sev- 
enteen knots  still 
kept  i n reserve.  The 
vessel  whose  smoke 
had  been  sighted 
half  an  hour  earlier 
was  now  only  six 
miles  distant,  aud  was  clearly  seen  to  be 
an  enemy’s  battle-ship,  practically  equal 
in  strength  to  the  Farragut , and  indeed 
the  one  which  the  coast  signal  service 
had  reported  from  Cape  Cod  the  day  be- 
fore, and  in  search  of  which  the  Farragut 
was  cruising. 

The  signal  officer  had  gone  into  the 
military  top,  eighty  feet  above  the  water- 
line, when  the  first  report  of  the  lookout 
was  heard,  and  with  a powerful  glass  had 
made  out  and  passed  to  the  captain  in  the 
pilot-house  below  all  those  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  shape  of  hull,  number  of  smoke- 
pipes  and  military  masts,  and  installation 
of  heavy  guns,  which  marked  her  indi- 
viduality. Although  her  hull  had  been 
painted  a muddy  gray  upon  the  outbreak 
of  war,  not  a vestige  remaining  of  the 
beautiful  white  and  gold  which  is  a first 
lieutenant’s  pride  in  time  of  peace,  and 
she  showed  as  yet  no  national  colors,  not 
an  officer  upon  the  Farragufs  bridge  had 
the  least  doubt  of  her  identity. 
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The  great  powers  had  been  narrowly 
watching  each  other’s  armed  development 
for  many  years,  and  there  was  not  a bat- 
tle-ship, cruiser,  or  torpedo-boat  whose 
speed,  strength,  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures could  not  be  found  in  the  confiden- 
tial information  leisurely  and  accurately 
prepared  in  time  of  peace,  and  issued  to 
commanding  officers  in  preparation  for 
war.  The  captain  of  the  Farragut  knew 
with  equal  certainty  that  the  enemy’s 
telescopes  had  swept  every  foot  of  his 
own  hull  with  the  same  satisfactory  re- 
sult. 

The  display  of  the  ensigns — a saluta- 
tion in  peace,  a challenge  in  war — had 
not  yet  been  made.  As  yet  each  vessel 
ignored  the  others  presence.  But  to  a 
thousand  human  beings  the  issue  was  one 
of  life  or  death,  and  to  the  two  captains 
much  more  than  that  — the  crowning 
effort  of  serious  and  arduous  professional 
lives,  that  crucial  test  long  studied  and 
long  prepared  for,  success  in  which  meant 
fame  and  honor,  while  failure  meant  re- 
proach and  bitter  mortification,  if  not  a 
broken  and  ruined  career. 

The  time  was  September,  1898,  and  the 
place  a point  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  eighty 
miles  southeast  of  the  capes  of  the  Dela- 
ware. There  was  a long,  light  swell,  the 
reminiscence  of  a south  wester,  and  a brisk 
northwest  breeze  which  broke  the  gently 
rolling  surface  of  the  sea  into  dancing 
white-caps.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  sun- 
shine brilliant,  the  air  cool,  dry,  and  bra- 
cing— an  ideal  day  for  sailing  or  fighting. 

The  Farragut  was  steaming  due  east 
when  the  enemy’s  smoke  was  sighted,  and 
continued  that  course.  The  latter  bore 
E.N.E.  when  first  seen,  and  as  she  drew 
slightly  ahead,  it  was  evident  that  she  was 
standing  well  to  the  southward  and  would 
cross  the  Farragufs  bows.  She  was,  in 
1894,  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  All  rights  reserved. 
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fact,  making  full  speed  on  a S.S.W. 
course,  to  effect  a rendezvous  with  her 
flag-officer  south  of  Hatteras. 

Tlie  crew  had  been  called  to  quarters 
when  the  enemy's  hull  began  to  lift  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  Farragut  was  cleared 
for  action.  Every  stanchion,  batch-can- 
opy, and  railing  that  interfered  with  tbe 
fire  of  the  guns,  or  that,  if  struck  by  shot, 
might  become  a missile  of  destruction  and 
death,  was  removed.  The  compasses  were 
carried  below  to  a place  of  safety.  Around 
the  bridges  and  rails  were  placed  ham- 
mocks as  a protection  against  the  fire  of 
small-arms  and  machine-guns.  The  tur- 
rets had  been  revolved  back  and  forth 
through  their  extreme  arcs  of  train  to  test 
the  turning  machinery,  and  to  ascertain 
that  no  obstacles  to  rapid  and  efficient 
work  existed.  All  guns  were  charged, 
and  torpedoes  were  placed  in  the  tubes. 
Reports  had  been  received  from  all  divi- 
sions. The  means  of  communication  with 
the  different  portions  of  the  huge  and 
complicated  structure — electrical,  mechan- 
ical, and  by  voice-tubes— were  tested. 

The  enemy  was  now  six  miles  distant 
and  bearing  nearly  ahead.  The  captain 
of  the  Farragut  lifted  the  speaking-tube 
to  his  lips  and  ordered  the  forced  draught 
put  on,  at  the  same  time  repeating  the 
signal  “full  speed.”  In  two  minutes  the 
revolutions-indicator  showed  an  increase 
of  three  turns  per  minute,  and  continued 
slowly  to  mount.  Again  a low  sharp 
order,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  floated 
from  the  mast-head  and  the  flag-staff.  The 
enemy  hesitated  not  an  instant  to  accept 
the  challenge.  With  his  helm  aport  he 
swung  steadily  around  to  meet  the  Far- 
ragut, and  displayed  his  national  colors. 
Now  only  five  miles  distant,  and  at  a speed 
of  seventeen  knots,  the  two  leviathans 
rushed  upon  each  other.  In  nine  minutes 
they  would  cover  the  distance  which  sep- 
arated them.  The  scenery  of  an  ocean 
drama  was  set,  and  the  curtain  had  been 
rung  up  for  the  first  act. 

War  had  been  declared  in  August.  It 
was  not  unexpected,  for  the  growing  irri- 
tation between  the  people  of  the  two  na- 
tions over  unfortunate  questions  of  com- 
mercial influence  and  control — an  irrita- 
tion so  pronounced  that  it  appeared  to 
render  an  amicable  adjustment  impossi- 
ble— had  extended  to  the  governments 
themselves.  The  importance  of  these 
questions  had  been  accented  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  work  upon  the  Nicaragua  Ca- 


nal, already  at  that  time  an  assured  suc- 
cess. The  expansion  of  old  lines  of  trade 
and  the  creation  of  new  ones  were  cer- 
tain, in  public  opinion,  to  follow  the  com- 
pletion of  that  great  undertaking.  The 
prosperity  and  population  of  the  United 
States  had  continued  rapidly  to  increase, 
and  an  augmented  proportion  of  its  mon- 
ey and  labor  had  again  turned  to  the  sea 
as  a remunerative  field.  Cheaper  coal 
and  materials  were  once  more  making 
of  the  seaboard  Americans  what  cheaper 
timber  made  of  them  fifty  years  before — 
a ship  building  and  ship-sailing  people, 
carrying  their  own  freights,  and  even 
bidding  successfully  for  the  freights  of 
others.  From  well-equipped  yards  there 
had  already  been  launched  scores  of 
steamers  unrivalled  in  speed  and  econ- 
omy, taking  in  their  respective  classes 
the  position  held  by  the  American  clip- 
per-ship of  the  early  fifties.  The  markets 
of  South  America  were  filling  up  with 
American  manufactured  goods,  and  their 
carrying  trade  was  coming  under  the 
control  of  American  lines  of  steamers. 
Slowly  but  surely  European  trade,  which 
had  long  regarded  that  part  of  the  world 
as  almost  its  exclusive  possession,  was  be- 
ing crowded  out  by  the  competition  of 
the  United  States.  And  this  energy  was 
extending  into  other  seas,  and  threaten- 
ing to  disturb  the  security  of  other  com- 
mercial interests.  Our  flag  once  more 
had  become  a familiar  sight  in  the  ports 
of  the  world.  From  the  Baltic  to  the 
Mediterranean  statesmen  and  capitalists 
began  to  regard  the  United  States  as  a 
dangerous  rival  in  her  new  field  of  effort, 
and  pretexts  to  curtail  by  force  of  arms 
and  subsequent  treaty  those  commercial 
ambitions  which  economic  conditions 
had  failed  to  check  were  willingly  ac- 
cepted. 

The  outbreak  came,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  through  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminating custom-house  exactions.  An 
American  steamer  was  seized  in  a foreign 
port,  and  her  master  was  imprisoned.  The 
captain  of  a United  States  cruiser  sent  an 
armed  force  on  board  the  steamer,  took 
her  out  of  the  hands  of  the  customs  of- 
ficers, and  escorted  her  to  sea  before  the 
harbor  authorities  realized  what  wTas  hap- 
pening. A fast  corvette  was  sent  in  pur- 
suit, and  an  engagement  took  place  be- 
tween the  public  vessels,  in  which  men 
were  killed  arid  wounded  on  both  sides. 
There  was  too  much  hot  blood  to  permit 
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both  sides.  All  its  vertical  plates  were 
accurately  fitted  and  secured  to  both  out- 
er and  inner  bottoms.  All  connections 
were  strongly  riveted,  calked,  and  made 
water-tight. 

The  ‘‘double  bottom”  was  like  a hon- 
eycomb, separated  into  a multitude  of 
cells,  localizing  an  injury,  and  rendering 
it  ineffective  to  sink  or  disable  the  vessel. 

Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
ship,  spaced  at  frequent  intervals,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  main -deck  to  the  keel 
and  from  side  to  side,  were  transverse 
water-tight  bulkheads  of  steel,  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  wa- 
ter should  one  compartment  be  filled  and 
the  others  empty.  These  bulkheads  were 
placed  close  together  at  the  ends  of  the 
ship,  especially  forward,  where  they  added 
much  to  the  structural  strength  and  sup- 
ported the  ram,  and  in  the  central  portion 
as  frequently  as  the  disposition  of  engines 
and  boilers  permitted. 

The  cellular  construction  of  the  double 
bottom,  and  compartmental  construction 
on  a larger  scale  throughout  the  ship,  con- 
stituted the  structural  safeguards  against 
sinking  from  collision,  grounding,  or  in- 
juries from  shot  or  torpedoes.  A slight 
wound,  piercing  only  the  outer  skin,  would 
be  localized  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
double  bottom.  A serious  injury  crash- 
ing through  both  bottoms  would  be  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  the  ship  by  the  water- 
tight bulkheads.  Nothing  but  the  deadly 
blow  of  a ram,  smashing  through  bottoms 
and  bulkheads,  and  throwing  several  com- 
partments into  one,  would  be  likely  to  sink 
sucli  a ship. 

But  the  heavy  shells  from  an  enemy's 
guns  may  do  many  other  forms  of  injury 
besides  sinking  a vessel  and  disabling  her 
crew.  They  may  strike  and  disable  her 
engines,  or  pierce  her  boilers,  causing  dis- 
astrous explosions.  They  may  injure  her 
steering  - gear,  destroy  the  mechanism 
which  controls  her  turrets  and  guns,  or 
injure  the  guns  themselves  and  their  car- 
riages. In  every  feature  of  offence  which 
renders  her  a formidable  and  dangerous 
foe — her  speed,  her  mobility,  the  fire  of 
her  guns— a man-of-war  is  dangerously 
vulnerable  unless  she  be  protected  by 
armor,  unless  the  enemy’s  shot  be  reject- 
ed by  plates  which  it  cannot  penetrate. 

The  percentage  of  weight  which  may 
be  allotted  to  armor  in  the  design  of  a 
ship  limits  the  area  which  can  be  wholly 
protected,  but  often  permits  the  partial 


protection  of  other  areas  of  less  impor- 
tance to  her  vitality  and  destructive 
force.  Motive  power,  steering-gear,  and 
magazines  stand  first  upon  the  list  of 
those  features  demanding  complete  pro- 
tection. 

The  Iowa  had  a water-line  belt  of  four- 
teen-inch steel  armor,  extending  from  one 
barbette  to  the  other,  or  through  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  the  length 
of  the  ship,  and  from  four  and  a half  feet 
below  the  water-line  to  three  feet  above 
it.  From  the  ends  of  this  belt  twelve-inch 
diagonal  steel  bulkheads  extended  across 
the  vessel,  and  met  forward  of  the  forward 
barbette  and  abaft  the  after  barbette,  thus 
completely  enclosing  them  and  the  whole 
central  part  of  the  ship  in  a steel  box 
seven  feet  and  six  inches  high.  Over 
this  belt  was  laid  a three- inch  steel  deck 
to  deflect  plunging  shot.  The  ends  of 
the  ship  were  not  protected  by  vertical 
armor,  but  from  the  bottom  of  the  belt  to 
the  stem  and  stern  posts  were  laid  three- 
inch  protective  steel  decks.  Thus  there 
was  a large  part  of  the  ship  of  consider- 
ably greater  size  than  her  total  submerged 
portion,  extending  three  feet  above  the 
water-line  amidships,  and  to  four  feet  and 
a half  below  the  water-line  at  the  ends, 
which  was  practically  impregnable  to  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy’s  battery;  and  this 
fortress  contained  the  engines  and  boilers, 
the  steering-gear,  and  the  magazines. 

The  development  of  armor  had  made 
such  progress  before  the  Farragut's  de- 
signs were  completed  that  it  was  possible, 
without  increasing  her  weight,  to  extend 
the  protected  area.  The  Harvey  process 
of  surface  hardening,  applied  to  plates  of 
nickel-steel,  had  produced  an  armor  al- 
most ideal  in  its  combined  qualities  of 
hardness  and  toughness.  Highly  tem- 
pered shot  broke  up  upon  its  surface,  and 
softer  projectiles  were  so  deformed  that 
their  penetrating  power  was  seriously  im- 
paired. It  was  found  possible  to  reduce 
the  thickness  of  the  belt,  barbette,  and  tur- 
ret armor  sufficiently  to  extend  the  belt 
to  the  ends  of  the  ship,  with  a thickness 
of  five  inches  outside  of  the  barbettes, 
and  to  raise  it  at  the  ends  to  protect  the 
torpedo-tubes  and  torpedo-manipulating 
rooms.  This  much  increased  the  water- 
line protection,  making  it  invulnerable 
throughout  against  guns  of  small  calibre, 
and  diminished  to  a great  degree  a danger 
much  discussed  among  naval  men,  that 
the  unarmored  ends  of  battle-ships  would 
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y>  The  &tirrftgvC<4- toiletry'  wa*  the  same 

as  (hut  of  Ur1  fiurn  -h Mir  V’hmeh  Vflle.s 
mounted  in  pairs  in  i.vvo  in ivet>s;  eight 
Rineli  Tifle^  munfiyyd  in  - juiirn-  in  too 
vets/ si  rx  nipiddirtt  id  Mrti  riJit'^  tMid  nii  ant 
pie  •sd«H>mhiry  h:»  i i » i'v  of  uvon i y h pound- 


anisiiL  comnovnic^tifi^  ami  passage  «f 
ammunition.  The  forward  yon*  were  25 
above  the  water,  the  en  puns  18 
feet.  , ;>!  ; - ' r Tor*'*. 

The  fm'ivifi  I'tf  fhe  $ iarii  giuis  warn 

pjared.  t wo  mi  vnbh  side  of  the  Mop.  he- 
hvoen  thos:*  vd  Jhv*  nieh  guns.  They 
were  si>;  iuebes  Orndy  and  vveve  ,>il*o 
Miomned  upon  h;<- Whites'  ^iy  inei.es  m 
thinkivnss.  Thtese bar hel c^i^tidyd  down 
to  the  light  side  armor  &bbw  the  help 
t h PH  vfi v *h*i  ng-  ■ ^tntrin #&$$}$■ b add.  api- 
nonnlum' jMisHagrtis: 

The  i inch  and  secondary  battery  yee 
a ere  ariunged  us  obtain  the  iiiosj;  yrtWr 
^v^ftVty’oT  t}fe?p  I mill  g 
placed  1 1 poll  i tie  sit  pevsir  net  my*  s*bnYe  the 
tipper  deck.  Ow-pdnpdevs  and  Gatlings 
were  mounted  in  the  military  tops. 

T he  po vyer  O f ni or) e r n o y d • i a 1 i < ’e  i i ad 
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with  a velocity  of  2200  feet  per  second. 
At  1500  yards’  distance  one  of  these  shells 
was  capable  of  penetrating  22  inches  of 
ordinary  solid  steel.  Only  the  new  and 
improved  armor,  which  broke  up  and  de- 
stroyed projectiles  upon  a flinty  surface, 
could  prevent  such  powerful  bolts  from 
reaching  the  vitals  of  a ship.  The  two 
shells  from  one  pair  of  these  enormous 
guns  striking  together  exerted  an  energy 
sufficient  to  raise  the  total  weight  of  the 
Farragut , more  than  eleven  thousand 
tons,  to  a height  of  five  feet. 

The  8-inch  rifles,  40  calibres  in  length, 
fired  250-pound  projectiles  with  a powder 
charge  of  125  pounds  and  a velocity  of 
2300  feet  per  second.  These  guns  were 
symmetrically  disposed  in  their  four  tur- 
rets, so  that  two  pairs  would  fire  in  any 
direction — ahead,  astern,  or  on  either 
side.  The  rapid-fire  lighter  guns  were  of 
equal  excellence  in  their  several  classes. 
With  skilful  gunners  five  to  fifteen  aimed 
shots  per  minute  could  be  discharged  from 
each  of  them ; and  as  a satisfactory  smoke- 
less powder  had  finally  been  produced — 
one  which  neither  obscured  the  vision  nor 
asphyxiated  the  crew — a destructive  hail 
of  explosive  projectiles  could  be  directed 
upon  any  point  without  delay  or  con- 
fusion. 

The  disposition  of  the  Farragut' 8 bat- 
tery armed  her  at  every  point.  There 
were  no  “dead  angles”  or  parts  of  the 
horizon  not  swept  by  her  guns,  no  direc- 
tions in  which  a faster  or  more  handy 
antagonist  might  lie  in  comparative  safe- 
ty while  delivering  his  own  deadly  fire. 
Anything  ahead  was  commanded  by  two 
12-inch  and  four  8 inch  guns.  An  enemy 
astern  confronted  the  same  fire,  while  on 
either  beam  a tremendous  broadside  of  four 
12-inch  and  four  8-inch  could  be  directed. 

It  had  been  intended  to  give  to  the 
new  battle  ship  the  name  of  a prosperous 
Western  State;  but  before  the  time  of 
her  launching  arrived,  the  deepening  in- 
terest in  naval  matters  had  strengthened 
the  impression  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
preserve  in  a concrete  and  tangible  form 
the  memory  of  brilliant  and  honorable 
pages  in  our  naval  history.  It  was  felt 
that  the  claims  of  States  and  cities,  how- 
ever important  and  powerful,  to  repre- 
sentation upon  the  navy  list  could  not 
always  be  greater  than  those  of  distin- 
guished men  who  had  rendered  their 
country  immortal  services  while  many  of 
those  States  and  cities  were  yet  untrod- 


den wildernesses.  The  illustrious  exam- 
ples of  an  honorable  service,  kept  alive 
in  the  breasts  and  minds  of  young  officers 
and  sailors,  would  point  out  to  them  al- 
ways the  paths  in  which  duty  and  patri- 
otism lay,  and  encourage  them  to  noble 
deeds  of  emulation. 

Erie,  Champlain,  Perry,  Macdonough, 
Decatur,  Farragut,  were  more  than  names 
to  the  bright  young  men  who  formed  the 
bone  and  si  new  of  the  country’s  new  navy 
— as  well  to  those  who  wore  the  blue 
jacket  as  to  those  who  wore  the  laced 
coat;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  name 
the  new  battle  ship  after  the  hero  of  Mo- 
bile Bay,  the  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment was  a chorus  of  approval. 

Such  was  the  construction,  the  arma- 
ment, and  the  history  of  the  battle  ship 
rushing  upon  her  antagonist  that  bright 
September  morning. 

Every  man  was  at  his  station  for  battle ; 
every  preparation  was  made.  Although 
several  minutes  would  still  elapse  before 
the  action  began,  bustle  and  movement 
had  ceased.  In  silence  and  suspense,  with 
quickened  breath,  the  onset  was  awaited. 

In  the  fire  and  engine  rooms  stood  the 
engineer's  force.  These  great  machinery 
spaces,  24  feet  in  height  from  the  inner 
plating  of  the  double  bottom  to  the  pro- 
tective deck  above,  were  filled  with  the 
massive  propelling  machinery  and  its  aux- 
iliaries. Four  enormous  boilers,  17  feet 
in  diameter  and  20  in  length,  their  steel 
shells  one  and  a half  inches  thick,  built  to 
carry  a working  pressure  of  160  pounds, 
provided  the  steam.  Each  pair  of  these 
boilers,  placed  fore  and  aft  and  side  by 
side,  was  installed  in  a separate  compart- 
ment, with  fire  rooms  at  the  ends.  Every 
boiler  had  four  furnaces  in  each  end, 
which  gave  eight  to  each  fire-room,  or  a 
total  of  thirty-two.  The  two  boiler  com- 
partments were  separated  by  a water-tight 
bulkhead,  and  by  a deep  broad  coal-bunker. 
At  the  sides  of  the  ship  were  also  coal- 
bunkers,  which  supplemented  the  heavy 
armor  belt  by  the  protection  of  a mass, 
of  coal  twelve  feet  in  thickness — in  itself 
a not  inconsiderable  earth  work,  which 
might  arrest  the  fragments  of  a bursting 
shell  that  had  succeeded  in  piercing  the* 
armor.  No  casualty  of  naval  combat  can 
be  worse  than  the  penetration  of  high- 
pressure  boilers  by  heavy  shells.  Their* 
complete  protection  is  an  imperative  con- 
dition, quite  as  important  as  the  protection 
of  the  magazines. 
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the  forced-draught  fans  made  a monoto- 
nous accompaniment  to  the  metallic  clash 
of  furnace  doors  and  shovels,  the  electric 
light  fell  upon  their  glistening  shoulders 
and  cast  strong  shadows  on  their  rugged 
faces,  as  with  suspense  magnified  by  ig- 
norance and  unrelieved  by  excitement 
they  did  their  part. 

The  main  engines  worked  with  steady 
rhythmic  stroke.  On  the  platforms,  at 
the  reversing -gear,  at  every  valve  and 
throttle,  were  stationed  men  to  make  im- 
mediate response  to  every  command,  to 
meet  an  emergency  with  appropriate  ac- 
tion. The  oilers  moved  here  and  there, 
filling  cups,  feeling  and  examining  every 
journal,  rod,  and  crank.  Cadets  were 
placed  at  the  voice-tubes  and  annunciators 
to  remain  in  constant  communication  with 
the  conning  tower.  Everywhere,  and  in 
charge  of  all,  the  veteran  chief-engineer 
moved,  a principal  assistant  in  charge  of 
each  engine  and  another  in  charge  of  the 
fire-rooms.  Upon  him  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  seventeen  knots 
until  the  issue  of  battle  was  decided,  and 
his  sharp  critical  eye,  as  it  fell  upon  his 
engines  and  his  men,  was  filled  with  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion. 

The  engineer’s  division  was  protected 
from  shell,  but  not  from  two  other  dreaded 
weapons — the  ram  and  torpedo.  A White- 
head  striking  below  the  armor  belt  might 
burst  with  tremendous  force  through 
double  bottom  and  coal -bunkers,  or  a 
grinding  steel  prow,  backed  by  the  mo- 
mentum of  thousands  of  tons,  might  crash 
irresistibly  through  armor,  beams,  and 
machinery  to  the  very  heart  and  vitals 
of  the  ship.  These  were  possible  disasters, 
which  might  not  even  be  threatened,  and 
which,  if  threatened,  might  be  avoided  by 
coolness  and  skill  in  manoeuvring ; but 
they  would  be  destructive,  perhaps  over- 
whelming, if  they  did  occur. 

The  men  at  the  guns  were  sure  to  have 
a certain  proportion  of  death  and  wounds 
from  bullets  and  shells.  Those  below 
would  escape  this  danger,  and  probably 
other  dangers;  but  there  was  always  the 
chance  of  a catastrophe. 

The  “powder  division”  provided  am- 
munition and  controlled  the  hoists  which 
conveyed  shell  and  powder  to  the  guns  of 
the  battery.  In  the  magazines  and  shell- 
rooms,  far  below  the  water-line,  on  the 
lower  flats,  and  at  successive  stations,  men 
stood  to  guide  the  shells,  both  great  and 
small,  and  the  cylinders  of  powder  from 


the  depths  of  the  ship  to  the  turrets  and 
fighting-decks.  This  division  also,  al- 
though in  close  touch  with  the  active 
business  of  fighting,  would  not  have  an 
actual  part  in  it,  except  in  the  extreme 
case  of  calling  up  all  hands  to  repel  an 
enemy  who  was  gaining  possession  of  the 
decks— an  exigency  not  likely  to  occur  in 
modern  naval  battles.  Below  the  berth- 
deck  its  members  were  completely  pro- 
tected by  the  ship’s  heaviest  armor,  and 
upon  the  berth  deck  they  were  partially 
protected  by  the  lighter  side  armor  ex- 
tending above  the  belt.  The  torpedo- 
rooms,  four  in  number,  were  protected  by 
light  armor.  One  of  them  was  aft  and 
one  forward,  with  fixed  tubes,  discharging 
their  torpedoes  in  line  with  the  keel. 
The  other  two  were  on  the  quarters, 
their  tubes  ranging  forward  to  threaten 
any  ship  attempting  to  ram.  A crew  in 
each  room  adjusted  the  torpedo,  put  on  its 
fighting-head,  and  upon  placing  it  in  the 
tube  attached  its  percussion -fuse.  The 
torpedoes  could  be  discharged  from  the 
several  rooms  or  from  the  conning-tower. 

The  ship  carried  twelve;  three  for  each 
tube.  With  a speed  of  thirty  knots  these 
torpedoes  would  run  500  yards — the  limit 
of  distance  at  which  they  would  be  em- 
ployed between  moving  vessels— in  thirty 
seconds. 

The  crews  of  the  8 and  12  inch  rifles 
were  assembled  in  the  turrets,  grouped 
about  their  guns,  and  straining  their  eyes 
at  the  approaching  foe.  Time  and  again 
their  glances  were  cast  upon  every  prep- 
aration and  every  fitting,  to  render  dou- 
bly sure  the  assurance  that  the  moment 
of  need  would  find  nothing  unheeded  or 
forgotten.  Cutlasses  and  revolvers  were 
belted  on,  rifles  were  placed  near  at  hand, 
and  the  silence  was  unbroken  save  now 
and  then  by  a hushed  whispered  com- 
ment on  the  appearance  and  speed  of 
the  enemy,  her  battery,  and  vulnerable 
points. 

At  the  lighter  guns  stood  the  sailors  in 
smaller  groups.  A part  of  the  marine 
guard  was  stationed  here,  the  remainder 
assigned  as  sharp-shooters.  All  men  not 
actually  needed  for  the  service  of  the  guns 
engaged  were  directed  to  remain  in  the 
shelter  of  the  barbettes  and  turrets.  There 
was  to  be  no  dramatic  sacrifice  of  life. 
Before  the  fight  was  many  minutes  old 
there  would  be  vacancies  enough  to  give 
every  man  a chance  to  show  his  nerve  and 
pluck.  The  officers  of  divisions  walked 
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veins  of  vigorous  men.  Tourniquets  were 
distributed  through  the  divisions  to  men 
instructed  in  their  use,  and  in  a hatch- 
way were  rigged  a cot  and  tackle  to  gen- 
tly lower  the  wounded  men  below.  In 
hospital  garb,  with  white  coats  and  aprons 
and  bared  arms,  the  surgeon  and  his  as- 
sistants awaited  the  beginning  of  their 
labors. 

Now  pacing  the  bridge  with  rapid  ner- 
vous steps,  now  studying  his  antagonist 
through  his  binoculars,  the  captain  of  the 
Farr ag lit  seemed  absorbed  in  anxious 
thought.  Doubtless  lie  was  rehearsing 
lessons  long  since  studied,  the  varying 
tactics  and  opportunities  of  a marine  duel, 
and  wondering  what  unforeseen  situa- 
tions the  one  now  opening  might  present. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  to  enter  the 
conning- tower,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  the 
gallant  sailor  wrould  scarcely  enter  it  at 
all,  preferring,  in  the  fierce  excitement  of 
battle,  danger  and  a broader  field  of  vi- 
sion to  comparative  safety  and  a restrict- 
ed view.  It  had  long  been  doubted  if  a 
captain  within  the  conning-tower  could 
properly  fight  his  ship. 

After  a brief  and  earnest  conversation 
with  the  captain,  the  first  lieutenant  had 
withdrawn  and  stood  in  silence  near  the 
rail.  A little  later  he  would  leave  the 
bridge  and  move  among  the  guns,  en- 
couraging and  directing  the  men.  The 
next  in  succession  to  the  command,  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  superior’s 
plan  of  action,  it  was  important  that  he 
should  not  remain  immediately  at  his  side 
in  action  lest  the  same  shell  might  dis- 
able them  both. 

The  navigator  was  in  the  tower,  quar- 
termaster at  the  wheel,  petty  officers  at 
the  engine  signals.  In  his  bullet-proof 
turret  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  a young 
officer  kept  the  telescope  of  the  range- 
finder directed  upon  the  approaching  ship. 
The  ranges  were  recorded  in  the  conning- 
tower,  and  a dial  in  each  turret  and  di- 
vision kept  gun-captains  constantly  in- 
formed. 

The  captain  of  the  Farragut  was  an 
officer  of  merit  and  distinction.  In  1894 
new  conditions  of  promotion  had  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States  Navy. 
Prior  to  that  time  advancement  from 
grade  to  grade,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  had  been  controlled  by  seniority 
alone.  Provided  an  officer  neither  dis- 
graced himself  nor  failed  in  health,  he 
was  sure,  irrespective  of  his  merit,  indus- 


try, or  ambition,  to  reach  the  highest 
ranks  and  dignities.  Promotion  was  en- 
tirely a waiting  game,  in  which  the  indo- 
lent and  indifferent  shared  honors  equally 
with  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic.  A good 
digestion  was  by  far  the  most  valuable 
qualification  for  attaining  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral.  This  method,  which  had  long 
since  been  discarded  in  other  navies,  and 
which  was  inherently  discouraging  to  the 
best  military  development,  had  the  double 
disadvantage  of  keeping  men  in  the  sub- 
ordinate grades  during  the  best  and  most 
vigorous  years  of  their  lives,  and  of  mak- 
ing the  same  standard  for  captains  and 
admirals  as  for  lieutenants — permitting 
no  discriminative  choice  of  officers  to  take 
high  duties  of  command  and  responsibili- 
ty. It  was  felt  that  a radical  change  was 
imperative,  and  after  much  consideration 
a measure  had  been  passed  directing  va- 
cancies to  be  filled  with  officers  selected 
and  recommended  by  a promotion  board. 

The  captain  of  the  Farragut  was  a 
lieutenant-commander  when  this  act  be- 
came law,  and  was  one  of  the  first  selected 
for  advancement  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander. Appointed  to  the  command  of 
a cruiser,  he  had  an  excellent  ship,  whose 
efficient  organization  and  condition  made 
her  a model  and  example  for  the  service. 
His  prompt,  skilful,  and  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  a disagreeable  incident  in  the 
Spanish  Main  relieved  the  administration 
of  an  embarrassing  situation,  added  to  his 
already  brilliant  reputation,  and  secured 
his  advancement  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

He  brought  to  the  command  of  the  Far- 
ragut those  qualities  which  had  made  his 
command  of  the  Champlain  conspicuous 
and  successful.  His  alert  professional 
skill  and  knowledge,  his  active  unceasing 
study  and  trial  of  all  the  qualities  and  ca- 
pacities of  his  ship,  stimulated  and  quick- 
ened his  subordinates. 

Frequently  assembling  his  lieutenants, 
he  would  discuss  with  them  the  varied 
conditions  of  a naval  combat,  gaining 
their  opinions  and  giving  them  his  own. 
This  had  a far  more  important  purpose 
than  a simple  increase  of  knowledge. 
Any  one  of  these  lieutenants  might  suc- 
ceed to  the  command  of  the  ship  during 
an  engagement,  and  to  avoid  delay  and 
confusion,  perhaps  disaster,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  some  agreement  and  con- 
tinuity of  plan. 

Only  four  miles — 7000  yards — now  sep- 
arated the  two  combatants. 
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Slowly  the  pointers  on  the  range -dials 
crept  downwards.  “ Stand  by!”  came  in 
low  tones  from  the  division  officers,  and 
“ Fire!”  as  the  pointer  touched  the  mark. 
A sharp  volley  rang  out,  and  from  eight 
jets  of  flame  two  4 -inch  and  six  6- 
pounder  shells  sped  upon  their  way. 
Sights  were  rapidly  adjusted  to  the  dis- 
tances indicated  by  the  range-finder,  and 
a continuous  roar  marked  the  rapid  ser- 
vice of  the  guns.  A few  of  the  shells  fell 
in  the  sea,  but  puffs  of  smoke  in  rapid 
succession  at  different  points  of  the  ene- 
my’s hull  showed  that  a large  percentage 
of  the  shots  were  effective. 

The  enemy  evidently  expected  the  fight 
to  be  opened  on  both  sides  by  the  heavy 
guns,  for  it  was  half  a minute  before  he 
made  reply  to  the  FarvaguPs  artillery. 
Then  his  secondary  battery  opened,  and 
with  some  effect,  dismounting  one  of  the 
FarraguPs  6 -pounders  and  disabling 
two  men;  but  his  fire  was  neither  well- 
directed  nor  rapid,  and  was  evidently 
forced  by  the  circumstances  rather  than 
part  of  a definite  plan  of  action. 

The  range-dial  pointers  moved  towards 
the  2500 -yard  mark,  and  with  a crash 
and  shock  that  caused  the  great  struc- 
ture to  vibrate  throughout  her  length, 
the  two  12 -inch  and  four  8 -inch  guns 
were  discharged.  Anxious  eyes  watched 
the  shells  as  they  mounted  to  the  height 
of  their  trajectories  and  fell  towards  the 
mark.  One  went  over;  another  to  the 
left;  four  struck;  but  it  was  impossible 
as  yet  to  determine  their  effect.  The  sec- 
ondary fire  was  suspended  for  a few 
seconds  while  the  volume  of  smoke  from 
the  heavy  guns  drifted  away,  then  again 
rang  out  sharp  and  clear.  The  Farragut 
had  scored  first  with  her  heavy  as  well  as 
with  her  light  guns.  Where  was  the 
counter -blow?  The  distance  was  now 
2000  yards,  and  an  involuntary  “Ah!” 
broke  from  the  lips  of  those  in  the  con- 
ning-tower as  four  giant  puffs  of  smoke 
and  flame  leaped  from  the  enemy.  An 
instant  of  suspense,  and  one  13 -inch 
shell  fell  close  alongside.  Another  burst 
against  the  forward  barbette,  striking  a 
glancing  blow  and  sending  a shower  of 
fragments  across  the  forward  angle  of  the 
main -deck.  One  10 -inch  shell  entered 
the  forward  body  above  the  belt,  and  was 
stopped  by  the  diagonal  bulkhead;  a sec- 
ond glanced  on  the  side  armor.  A dozen 
men  dead  and  wounded,  but  no  serious 
injury  done. 


Twelve  hundred  yards,  and  a second 
time  the  Fan'agut's  big  forward  guns 
belched  forth. their  thunder  bolts.  All  but 
one  shot  told.  The  binoculars  showed  a 
10-inch  rifle  jammed  hard  against  the  side 
of  its  turret  port,  and  evidently  out  of 
action,  while  the  track  of  an  8-inch  shell 
left  a great  rent  along  the  forward  water- 
line. And  now  both  vessels  laid  their 
guns  for  the  passing  broadside,  while  to 
the  crack  of  the  rapid-fire  guns  was  add- 
ed the  rattle  of  the  Gatlings.  The  light 
artillery  was  directed  at  the  gun -ports 
and  conning- tower,  with  the  sole  object 
of  killing  and  disabling  men,  and  thus 
reducing  the  enemy’s  fire.  The  heavy 
guns  were  pointed  at  the  water-line,  the 
8-inch  guns  being  directed  to  pierce  the 
unarmored  ends,  the  enemy  in  common 
with  other  vessels  of  her  type  being  only 
partially  belted. 

Sweeping  on  with  majesty  and  power, 
the  two  battle -ships  came  abeam  at  300 
yards,  and  with  a blinding  crash  and 
roar,  the  jets  of  flame  and  smoke  al- 
most interlacing,  their  terrible  broadsides 
were  poured  into  each  other.  At  such  a 
distance  to  miss  such  a mark  was  almost 
impossible.  Great  breaches  were  made 
through  the  unarmored  portions  of  both 
hulls;  mangled  men  were  blown  along 
the  decks  by  the  explosion  of  heavy  shells; 
bulkheads  were  demolished  and  guns 
dismounted.  An  8 -inch  turret  in  the 
Fai'ragut  and  a 10-inch  turret  in  her  an- 
tagonist were  pierced,  and  their  guns  dis- 
abled. It  was  a hell  of  destruction  and 
death,  and  the  6-pounders  kept  up  their 
murderous  fire  as  the  vessels  rapidly  sepa- 
rated. 

The  ships  themselves  appeared  to  be 
substantially  uninjured.  Two  of  the  Far - 
ragnPs  water-line  plates  were  cracked 
and  started,  but  they  had  rejected  the 
13-inch  shell  which  struck  them.  The 
Farragut  had  sent  a 12-inch  shell  through 
her  enemy’s  belt,  but  it  had  stopped  in 
the  coal,  and  failed  of  injuring  the  boilers. 
But  the  FarraguPs  lightly  armored  ends 
had  suffered  little  harm  at  the  water-line, 
while  the  totally  unprotected  ends  of  her 
adversary  had  been  badly  riddled.  While 
approaching  she  had  received  serious 
wounds  in  her  forward  body,  and  while 
passing,  two  of  the  FarraguPs  8-inch 
shells  had  entered  at  the  water-line  and 
gone  out  on  the  other  side  and  below. 
Already  the  injured  ship  was  trimming 
by  the  head. 
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quality  destn\%'^h  another  seriously  im-  cpteKug  vessel  foTged  past  her  beaten  toe. 


A PALE  GIRL’S  FACE. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  A SCOOP. 
BY  EWAN  MACPIIEKSOX. 


"IfHDNIGHT  may  have  been  “ the  witch- 
1V1  ing  hour”  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  if  Shakespeare  had  worked,  as  I do, 
on  an  American  morning  paper,  he  would 
have  found  it  otherwise  in  these  days. 
In  the  office  of  the  Running  Diary , mid- 
night is  the  hour  when  things  hum.  It 
is  then  that  the  belated  reporter  rushes 
in,  flings  down  his  cuff’s,  and  sharpens 
his  pencil ; the  telephone  bell  screams  its 
little  riddle,  the  answer  to  which  some- 
body is  bound,  under  heavy  penalties,  to 
get  up  from  his  desk  and  find  out;  the 
city  editor  asks  sudden  questions  of  busy 
pencil-drivers.  Outside,  the  electric  lights 
shed  a glare  in  which  no  ghost  would 
venture  to  sally  forth.  Only  when  the 
municipal  authorities  cause  all  those  elec- 
tric lights  to  be  extinguished,  and  the  ce- 
lestial authorities  are  not  yet  quite  ready 
with  the  dawn,  comes  the  hour  that 
brings  magic.  The  centres  of  light  over 
street  crossings  suddenly  change  to  red 
points  in  darkness,  and  the  red  points 
quickly  die  out,  leaving  ashy  pallor  above 
the  line  of  house-tops,  and  darkness  below, 
when  the  magic  hour  comes — the  Sprite 
Hour.  In  that  charmed  time  the  streets 
are  any  streets  you  please. 

One  such  time  in  early  autumn  I was 
walking  along  Third  Street,  which  mask- 
ed as  St.  Giles  at  Oxford.  The  Federal 
Building,  rising  between  the  east  and  me, 
the  sprites  had  dressed  up  as  the  Radcliff'e; 
a row  of  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  recalled  St.  John’s  College,  and  St. 
John’s  recalled  the  square  athletic  figure 
and  the  reserved  manner  of  Chal loner. 
He  was  a St.  John’s  man.  I was  never 
very  intimate  with  him,  and  had  but  one 
reminiscence  of  him  which  could  be 
called  interesting. 

It  was  of  the  afternoon  when  some  half 
a dozen  undergraduates  of  us  were  at  the 
station  to  say  good  by  to  him.  He  had 
shaken  hands  with  us,  and  was  just  get- 
ting into  his  compartment,  carrying  a 
strapped  bundle  of  rugs,  wal king-sticks, 
and  Zulu  assegais,  when  a pale  girl,  rath- 
er pretty,  appeared  among  us,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  Chal  loner.  He  showed 
neither  surprise  nor  any  other  emotion, 
but  coolly  shook  hands  with  her  as  if 
she  had  been  one  of  us.  As  the  guard 
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slammed  the  door  of  the  compartment, 
the  pale  girl  impulsively  stretched  out 
her  hands,  then  seemed  to  be  going  to 
clasp  them  together,  but  stopped,  and 
turned  away  as  the  train  moved  off.  I 
saw  her  face  at  that  moment,  and  saw, 
besides  its  paleness,  how  its  expression 
was  of  utter  bewilderment.  She  went 
away  by  herself,  and  no  one  seemed  to 
know  who  she  was. 

All  this  I saw  again  in  the  Sprite  Hour. 
But  the  dawn  came.  I watched  her  glow 
and  make  the  faint,  slender  moon  look 
like  a husk  of  past  beauty,  and  then  I 
went  to  bed,  and  forgot  all  about  Chal  lo- 
ner and  Oxford  and  the  pale  girl  at  the 
station. 

And  when  the  sun  bad  passed  to  the 
opposite  horizon  I was  in  the  office,  with 
no  memory  more  remote  than  the  details 
of  a buggy  accident  which  I had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  that  afternoon.  I 
wanted  to  get  it  written  up  at  once,  but 
the  city  editor  willed  otherwise. 

“Fitz,”  he  called  to  me,  as  he  came  in 
and  hung  up  his  hat,  “have  you  had 
your  supper  ?” 

I had  not  had  my  supper. 

“ Well,  go  out  and  get  it  now,  and  on 
your  way  I want  you  to  call  at  the  Wil- 
bor.  There’s  a nice  little  sensational  item 
there,  I believe  — a runaway  marriage. 
Hurry  up,  and  you'll  just  catch  them.” 

Now  who  ever  heard  of  anything  sen- 
sational about  a runaway  marriage  in 
our  part  of  America?  The  city  editor 
might  as  well  have  told  me  to  look  out 
for  sensational  developments  in  a “drunk 
and  disorderly  ” case  at  the  city  court. 

So  thinking,  I yearned  after  my  buggy 
item  as  I walked  round  to  the  Wilbor. 

I was  wearily  crossing  the  hall  of  that 
hotel  to  begin  catechising  the  clerk, 
when  one  of  the  hotel  hall  group  of 
loungers  attracted  my  attention  by  a 
very  distinct,  though  not  loud,  “By 
Jove!”  He  was  a square  - shouldered 
man,  with  a light  brown  beard  and  blue 
eyes,  and  he  rose  leisurely  from  his  chair 
as  I looked  at  him.  While  I was  still 
wondering  where  I had  seen  him  the 
night  before,  he  came  towards  me,  holding 
out  his  hand. 
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“Hullo,  old  chap!"  lie  said,  in  just  the 
tone  to  convince  me  that  I had  made  his 
acquaintance  the  night  before. 

“ Hullo,  old  man  !"  I echoed.  “ What 
do  you  know  today?''  But,  with  the  in- 
terrogative intonation  of  the  last  word 
still  incomplete,  I exclaimed,  in  astonish- 
ment, “Challoner,  by  Jingo! . . . Isn't  this 
strange?"  I went  on,  still  wondering  where 
1 had  seen  dial  loner  the  night  before. 

‘‘Hardly,"  lie  answered.  “ 1 knew 
you  were  in  America.  IIow  long  is  it 
since  we  have  met?" 

Then  I remembered  the  railway  station 
at  Oxford,  and  the  pale  girl,  and  the 
Sprite  Hour  stroll  on  Third  Street. 

“What  brought  you  here?"  1 asked 

him. 

“Depends  how  you  mean.  If  you 
mean  this  State, quest  of  bread  and  cheese; 
if  this  city — well,  the  question  presents 
large  opportunities  for  prevarication  or 
candor.  On  the  whole,  candor  strikes 
me  as  the  right  thing  with  you.'' 

Candor  always  is  the  right  thing  with 
me,  although  Challoner  might  not  know 
it.  Looking  at  his  watch,  and  without 
asking  any  questions  about  me,  he  went 
on:  “I  have  just  fourteen  minutes  to  tell 
you  a long  story.  Have  you  dined  ? No  ? 
Then  we  will  get  a table  to  ourselves.” 

“But,"  I said,  “I  have  business  here. 
The  fact  is.  Challoner — " 

“Just  let  that  go  till  we've  had  din- 
ner, can't  you  ?'’  he  interrupted. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  the  man's 
identity.  I had  said  good-by  to  him  at 
Oxford  ten  years  before  under  remarkable 
circumstances,  had  heard  nothing  from 
him  all  that  time,  and  now  he  was  pilot- 
ing me  about  a Kentucky  hotel  as  if  we 
had  spent  the  interval  in  travelling  to- 
gether. That  was  Challoner  all  over. 

“ I hope  your  appetite  is  good."  he  said 
as  we  sat  down,  “because  I want  you  to 
eat  and  listen  while  I tell  my  story.  Have 
you  been  long  in  Kentucky?" 

“ About  two  years.” 

“Then  you  know  where  Paducah  is. 

I have  been  nearly  a year  in  Paducah, 
teaching  in  a sort  of  experimental  gram- 
mar-school they  have  started  there/’ 

1 wondered  why  he  should  have  come 
to  Paducah  to  teach  in  a grammar-school, 
instead  of  staying  in  Lancashire  and  prac- 
tising law.  as  he  had  intended. 

“Last  spring,"  he  was  continuing,  “I 
became  engaged  to  a girl  there.  Her  fa- 
ther, whose  acquaintance  I had  the  honor 


of  making  only  after  the  engagement,  ob- 
jected strongly.  So  did  her  mother.  Her 
mother  belongs  to  some  dissenting  body, 
and  objects  to  my  religion.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  let  dogma  stand  in  my  way,  I 
offered  to  dissent  in  any  form  that  might 
be  agreeable,  but  the  offer  only  made 
things  worse.  Her  father's  objections 
were  chiefly  on  financial  grounds.  The 
grammar-school  is  not  yet  a lucrative  af- 
fair. Moreover,  lie  knew  nothing  of  my 
antecedents  or  family  connections.  It 
was  not  in  my  power  to  satisfy  him  on 
the  financial  point,  and  I hardly  felt  in- 
clined to  get  a copy  of  my  family  tree  for 
the  edification  of  a country  ironmonger. 
With  the  aid  of  all  her  friends  and  rela- 
tives, they  tried  for  three  months  to  make 
Mabel  throw  me  over.  She  had  promised 
to  marry  me  whenever  I should  say  the 
word,  and  she  has  stricter  views  on  prom- 
ises than  most  American  girls.  About  a 
month  ago  they  got  her  to  go  and  visit 
an  old  lady  at  a place  called  Harrodsburg. 
This  old  lady  lias  always  professed  great 
affection  for  Mabel,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  she  was  an  ally  of  my  future 
mother-in-law.  She  lias  made  several 
desperate  efforts  to  arrange  marriages 
between  Mabel  and  various  eligibles  of 
Harrodsburg,  and  I understand  she  as- 
saults my  character,  nationality,  and  re- 
ligion once  in  every  twenty-four  hours." 

The  city  editor  was  right  as  to  the  run- 
away marriage.  And  it  was  a scoop  too. 

“So,  to  put  a stop  to  all  this  bother/’ 
dial  loner  went  on,  while  I picked  one  of 
the  Wilbor's  lanky  mutton-chops,  “ Ma- 
bel and  I agreed  to  meet  here  this  even- 
ing. I got  here  a little  after  six;  she  is 
due  at  8.40.  I was  to  have  gone  and  en- 
gaged a preacher  of  her  denomination, 
whose  name  she  gave  me  in  her  letter; 
but.  by  the  most  abominable  luck,  when 
I went  to  bis  chapel  lie  was  not  there, 
and  I found  painted  on  the  door  an  ad- 
dress from  which  be  seems  to  have  lately 
moved.  You  must  find  him  for  me.  His 
name  is  Pritchard.  If  not,  you  must  find 
some  one  else,  while  I go  and  meet  her  at 
the  Union  Depot.  Have  you  dined?" 

Of  course  I bad.  It  was  ten  minutes 
after  eight,  and  Challoner  was  ready  to 
leave  the  table.  Better  die  of  hunger  than 
hinder  the  development  of  niv  novel  run- 
away marriage  item.  As  for  the  Rever- 
end E.  G.  Pritchard,  I bad  interviewed 
him  not  long  since.  There  would  be  less 
difficulty  in  making  sure  of  a minister 
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than  in  securing  the  license,  of  which 
Challoner  had  said  nothing. 

While  lighting  our  cigars  in  the  hall, 
whom  should  I see  but  my  friend  Robin- 
son, of  the  Times.  If  Challoner  had  not 
been  an  Englishman,  and  a reticent  one, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  caution 
him  not  to  give  Robinson  a hint  of  his 
business  at  the  Wilbor.  As  it  was,  I had 
no  fear  in  introducing  the  two  men,  and 
while  Robinson  was  expressing  the  plea- 
sure it  gave  him  to  know  Challoner,  and 
Challoner  stared  at  Robinson  as  if  he 
wondered  why,  I learned  from  my  friend 
the  clerk  that  Hardin  K.  Schoutz,  of  Han- 
cock County,  and  Miss  Birdie  McBride,  of 
Taylorsville,  had  been  married  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Wilbor  at  seven  o’clock,  and 
had  left  for  Covington  by  the  next  train 
— the  city  editor’s  runaway  marriage. 

Robinson  had  only  got  as  far  as  asking 
Challoner  if  he  was  a native  of  England, 
when  I interrupted  and  asked  him  which 
way  he  was  going.  He  was  going  down, 
to  do  the  hotels,  so,  subordinating  fact  to 
expediency,  I told  him  that  we  had  to  go 
up,  as  Challoner  wanted  to  pay  a visit  out 
on  Third  Street. 

“Then  I suppose  we  shall  meet  later  at 
the  Star,”  said  Robinson.  “ Good-night, 
Mr.  Challoner.  Very  pleased  to  have 
met  you.” 

As  we  two  turned  up  the  street,  and 
Robinson  burned  down,  “Why  all  this 
duplicity?”  asked  Challoner.  “ Oughtn’t 
we  to  have  gone  the  other  way  to  get  to 
the  station?” 

“ Yes;  but  he’s  on  the  Times , don't  you 

see.” 

“Ah!  Yes,  of  course.  He'd  have  it 
all  in  his  paper.'’ 

“Just  so.  Now,  have  you  got  a li- 
cense?*’ 

“No,”  he  answered,  coolly.  “Got  to 
wait  until  she  comes.  Nobody  here  to 
swear  she’s  of  age.” 

“ All  right,  then.  I’m  going  to  find  a 
deputy  county  clerk,  while  you  wait  for 
her  at  the  station.  If  I am  not  there  by 
the  time  the  train  comes,  you  bring  her 
to  the  Wilbor — ladies'  entrance — and  wait 
for  me  in  the  ladies’  sitting-room.  You 
must  ask  for  the  ‘parlor.’*’ 

“I’ll  ask  for  the  ‘parlor,’  and  I’ll  call 
the  gentleman  who  gives  us  the  license  a 
‘ clurk.’  Ta-ta!” 

Though  I could  not  have  sworn  that 
Cunningham,  the  deputy  county  clerk, 
was  then  sitting  in  the  inner  shrine  of 
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comfort  and  oblivion  at  the  sign  of  the 
Boston,  I thought  it  very  highly  probable, 
and  going  to  see,  found  it  so.  I joined 
him  in  oue  julep,  and  he  promised  to  be 
in  his  office  at  ten  minutes  before  nine, 
and  wait  there  until  ten  minutes  past. 
When  he  had  promised,  I knew  he  would 
do  it. 

But,  in  passing  through  the  outer  bar- 
room of  the  Boston  as  I came,  I noticed  a 
neatly  built,  middle-sized  young  man. 
with  much  brick-dust  in  his  complexion 
and  a small  reddish  mustache.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  lifting  a cocktail,  but  paused 
when  he  saw  me,  set  the  cocktail  down, 
and  stared  hard.  I took  no  notice  of  him 
until  I had  finished  with  Cunningham 
and  was  hurrying  out.  The  neatly  built 
young  man  then  stopped  me  with,  “Say, 
didn’t  I see  you  at  the  race-track  last 
spring?” 

Studying  his  face,  I remembered  it 
quite  well,  but  his  name  had  got  mixed 
up  with  some  scores  of  others  out  at  the 
race- track.  When  he  said  his  name  was 
Marston,  I remembered  him.  A blue- 
grass  farmer,  who  had  plunged  on  a dark 
horse  and  won,  and  then  refused  to  take 
the  money  because  he  believed  the  favor- 
ite had  been  pulled.  Of  course  Marston 
wanted  me  to  drink  with  him.  “ No,”  I 
said;  “I’m  rushed  at  present.  You're 
staying  in  town?” 

“Came  this  evening.  You’re  a news- 
paper man,  ain’t  you?  Well,  I want  to 
tell  you  something,  only  you  must  prom- 
ise not  to  put  it  in  the  paper.  See  here; 
I want  you  to  help  me.”  He  pulled  out  a 
telegram  from  Harrodsburg:  “Mabel  ta- 
ken train  for  Louisville.  All  over  now.” 

I must  have  been  near  laughing  aloud 
when  I read  the  words  “ Harrodsburg” 
and  “Mabel”;  Marston’s  eyes  took  on  a 
disagreeable  expression,  and  he  said  to 
me,  very  quickly,  “ Do  you  know  her?” 

“No,  I do  not,”  I made  haste  to  answer, 
“What  is  the  lady’s  name?” 

“Miss  Mabel  Brackcnbury.” 

The  crisis  was  acute.  I recalled  Chal- 
loner’s  careless  mention  of  “various  eligi- 
bles  of  Harrodsburg.”  Little  as  I knew 
of  Marston,  he  was  just  the  man  I would 
have  liked  to  oblige,  but  I was  enlisted 
for  Challoner.  Then,  too,  there  was  my 
scoop.  It  made  me  nervous  to  think  how, 
just  inside  that  mahogany  partition,  I had 
been  giving  Cunningham,  a moment  be- 
fore, the  very  information  wdiicli  Marston 
wanted. 
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“ If  I could  only  speak  to  her,"  Marston 
went.  on. 

“Has  she  any  friends  in  the  city?" 

“Yes;  and  1 am  going1  there  to  look 
for  her.  Rut  you  might — " 

Clearly  Marston  thought  his  Mabel  had 
started  in  the  morning  train. 

“ Stop,  Mr.  Marston."  I said.  “ I want 
you  to  understand  that  I haven't-  forgot- 
ten that  Piaghini  business  last  spring,  so 
I'm  going  to  he  perfectly  straight.  I can't 
help  you  this  time.  You'll  know  why 
to-morrow  morning."  And  with  that  I 
rushed  out..  There  were  only  eight  min- 
utes left  for  me  to  get  to  the  depot. 

I began  to  think  it  would  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  help  out  Marston  than 
Challoner.  I wondered  whether  Chal- 
] oner  spoke  to  Mabel  about  her  people 
as  he  had  spoken  to  me.  He  had  said 
nothing  exactly  libellous  about  them,  but 
he  ought  not  to  have  called  her  father 
“a  country  ironmonger,’1  and  spoken  as 
he  had  about  her  mother's  religion:  it 
was  bad  taste.  This  conclusion  1 reached 
at  Fourth  and  Main,  on  my  way  to  the 
depot. 

At  Fifth  and  Main  I was  wondering 
why  Challoner  had  come  to  America,  and 
that  brought  me  again  to  the  pale  girl  at 
Oxford.  She  had  never  before  so  thor- 
oughly aroused  my  curiosity.  Had  she 
trusted  Challoner  as  Mabel  was  trusting 
him?  Had  he  told  Mabel  all  about  that 
pale  girl  ? 

By  the  time  I had  got  to  Sixth  and 
Main  I found  myself  pitying  Mabel,  which 
was  absurd.  Mabel  was  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  herself.  But  then  perhaps 
I might  have  said  the  same  thing  about 
that  pale  girl.  After  all,  she  might  have 
been  only  an  acquaintance.  What  right 
had  I to  draw  ugly  inferences  from  the 
single  fact  that  a young  lady  had  come 
to  the  station  and  shaken  hands  with  my 
friend  when  he  left  Oxford? 

Turning  from  Main  towards  the  depot, 
I resolved  not  to  make  an  ass  of  myself 
about  what  was  none  of  my  business. 
My  business  was  my  scoop.  By-the-way, 
1 must  not  forget  to  drop  in  at  the  Star, 
for  the  play  was  nearly  as  good  as  new. 
I chuckled  at  the  thought  of  old  Robin- 
son sitting  in  the  theatre  all  that  even- 
ing taking  critical  notes,  and  just  then  I 
heard  a distant  train-hell. 

When  I reached  the  platform  outside 
the  iron  railing  Challoner  was  sitting, 
very  much  at  his  ease,  on  the  bench  by 


the  door  of  the  refreshment- room.  At 
the  same  moment  the  locomotive  came  in 
sight,  its  l)ell  clanging  terribly.  The  cow- 
catcher, the  railed  platforms  of  the  cars, 
and  that  hideous  bell,  all  intensified  by 
contrast  my  recollection  of  the  day  Chal- 
loner left  Oxford. 

Passing  quickly  through  the  crowd, 
dodging  and  jostling  all  sorts  as  we  went. 
Challoner  suddenly  said,  “ I see  her."  I 
looked  at  the  ladies'  car,  and  saw  a man 
I knew  lifting  two  small  children  down, 
lie  kissed  the  children,  then  helped  his 
wife  to  get  down,  and  kissed  her.  And 
at  the  top  of  the  steps,  looking  very  pale 
in  the  glare  of  the  arc  lamps,  was  a slen- 
der girl  in  a dark  serge  dress,  with  a well- 
fitting  light  brown  jacket  and  a yachting- 
cap.  She  seemed  to  be  looking  all  over 
the  depot,  hut  at  last  she  saw  us.  We 
were  quite  near  her  by  that  time,  and  I 
noticed  her  lips  part  with  a look  of  sur- 
prise. Challoner  took  her  satchel  from 
her.  and  the  conductor  helped  her  down. 
From  some  vague  instinct  of  delicacy.  I 
hung  back,  but  she  was  no  sooner  on  the 
flooring  of  the  depot  than  Challoner  said, 
in  his  matter-of-fact  way,  “Miss  Bracken- 
burv,  Mr.  Fitzgerald.11  It  was  the  first 
time  I had  heard  Challoner  utter  her  sur- 
name. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  she  reminded 
me  of  the  other  girl  that  I felt  sorry  for 
her.  The  first  words  I heard  her  say 
were,  “No,  I came  without  my  trunk," 
when  Challoner  asked  for  her  baggage 
cheek.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  enjoying 
the  situation.  In  the  walk  from  the  car 
to  the  ticket  gate  I could  study  her  face, 
although  it  was  not  until  afterwards  that 
I learned  her  eyes  were  gray.  Light 
brown -gold  curls  showed  under  the  peak 
of  her  cap;  her  mouth  was  smaller  than 
I like  a girl's  mouth  to  be,  and  yet  I for- 
gave it  because  the  lips  spoke  so  much 
without  sound,  and  because  of  the  little 
beauty-spot  by  the  corner  next  me:  the 
oval  of  her  face  was  peculiarly  perfect. 

It  occurred  to  me  presently  that  I ought 
to  say  something:  so  I said,  “Are  you 
very  tired  after  your  journey,  Miss  Braek- 
enbury?"  and  she  said, “Sir?"  in  a quick, 
interrogative  way,  with  a little  catch  of 
her  breath,  much  as  she  had  answered 
Clial loner's  embarrassing  question  about 
her  trunk.  It  seemed  a part  of  her  idio- 
syncrasy— quaint  and  pretty.  Her  voice 
was  delightfully  musical. 

I recommended  walking,  as  a hack  at 
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the  door  of  the  court-house  at  that  hour 
would  have  attracted  attention.  She  said 
nothing  when  I explained  why  we  were 
going  to  the  court-house,  but  seemed  to 
cling  tighter  to  Challoner’s  arm.  She 
was  next  the  wall,  I on  the  outside,  Chal- 
loner  between  us. 

The  silence  set  me  thinking.  If  there 
had  only  been  some  part  of  my  plan  left 
to  think  about,  it  would  have  been  well; 
but  there  was  not.  The  license  secured, 
Ckalloner  was  to  take  her  to  the  Wilbor, 
while  I went  to  make  sure  of  Brother 
Pritchard;  then  I would  telephone  to  the 
hotel  to  tell  Miss  Brackenbury  that  her 
uncle  and  aunt  were  both  at  home,  and 
she  and  Challoner  would  get  on  a Second 
Street  car,  and  come  out  to  Brother  Pritch- 
ard's. I had  provided  a substitute,  in  ease 
Brother  Pritchard  should  not  be  availa- 
ble. Cunningham  was  a sure  tiling.  So 
all  the  wav  to  the  court-house  I had  no- 
thing better  to  think  of  tlian  that  pale 
girl  at  Oxford,  and  anything  else  on 
earth  would  have  been  better.  With  her 
pale  face,  her  anxious,  searching  glance, 
as  she  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  car, 
and  the  involuntary  look  of  surprise 
which  appeared  on  her  face  when  she 
recognized  Challoner,  and  knew  that  ev- 
erything had  fallen  out  just  as  they  had 
planned,  Miss  Mabel  had  reminded  me  of 
the  Oxford  girl. 

And  so  that  Oxford  girl  followed  me 
from  the  depot.  It  took  her  a long  time 
to  say  what  she  wanted  to  tell  me.  She 
began  by  observing  upon  the  perfect  trust 
this  American  young  lady  bad  shown  in 
leaving  her  friends  and  journeying  so 
far  to  meet  Challoner,  on  the  mere  faith 
of  a letter  from  him  received  nearly  a 
week  before.  She  hinted  with  tantalizing 
vagueness  that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
a girl  had  trusted  Challoner.  She  made 
me  imagiuc  Miss  Bracken burv's  two  slen- 
der hands  moving  swiftly  together,  as  if 
to  clasp,  and  then  checked  by  the  presence 
of  witnesses.  She  asked  me  what  would 
become  of  this  Kentucky  girl  if  a mar- 
riage so  very  much  against  the  wishes  of 
her  family  should  not  turn  out  entirely 
as  she  hoped.  How  would  I feel  if  some 
day  I should  see  a quiver  about  the  cor- 
ner of  that  absurdly  small  mouth,  where 
the  little  beauty-spot  stood  sentinel? 

Miss  Mabel  and  Challoner  must  have 
been  talking  together  all  this  time,  but  I 
had  no  idea  what  they  were  saying.  The 
spectre  became  more  and  more  importu- 
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nate.  In  desperation,  I asked  her  to  tell 
me  what  Challoner  had  ever  done  to  her. 
She  only  replied,  “Ask  111111”;  and  that 
was  why,  as  we  turned  from  deserted 
Main  Street  into  Fifth,  I suddenly  began, 

“ Challoner — and  straightway  won- 
dered what  I should  say  to  him. 

“ What  is  it,  old  fellow’?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  nothing-nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence.'' 

“Is  there  anything  wrong,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald?” said  the  bride,  anxiously.  It 
was  then  I first  noticed  her  slight  lisp. 

“No.  Only  I remembered  something 
I wanted  to  ask  Challoner  about.” 

That  Oxford  girl  had  woven  her  spell 
over  me,  and  my  scoop  was  forgotten. 
As  we  turned  into  the  short  walk  between 
grass-plots  protected  by  live-dollar  tines 
and  ornamented  with  sad  willows,  I had 
no  thought  for  the  glaring  electric  light 
on  the  hill  post,  so  inconveniently  near 
the  basement  door  of  the  court-house  that 
we  could  not  go  in  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  anyone  who  might  be  looking 
that  way  for  news.  We  entered  the  long 
dark  corridor,  the  other  end  of  which  al- 
most faces  the  police  station.  Our  foot- 
steps sounded  like  the  tramp  of  a proces- 
sion, but  again  I could  hear  the  Oxford 
girl  say,  “Ask  him.”  We  went  up  the 
flight  of  worn  stone  steps  011  the  right  of 
the  door,  and  walked  along  the  upper 
corridor  in  the  imperfect  light  which  the 
lamp  outside  sent  through  the  dirty  win- 
dow. None  of  us  spoke  except  the  wraith 
of  the  Oxford  girl,  and  she  said,  “Ask 
him  now.”  Half-way  along  the  upper 
corridor  is  a circular  space,  with  a railing, 
and  a statue  of  a great  Kentuckian  inside 
the  railing.  Just  to  quiet  the  wraith,  I 
began  again,  as  we  reached  this  point: 
“Challoner,  I want  to  ask  you  a ques- 
tion— ” But  the  door  of  the  county  clerk's 
office  opened  just  then.  It  was  Cunning- 
ham, and  I bad  to  do  the  introductions. 
His  big  jolly  face  wore  the  regular  mar- 
riage - license  smile  as  he  tilled  in  the 
blanks.  Miss  Mabel  looked  round  nerv- 
ously into  the  unlighted  space,  where  rows 
of  stands  with  big  books  could  be  dimly 
made  out  if  one  knew  beforehand  what 
they  were.  She  was  only  called  upon  to 
declare  her  age  and  to  sign  her  name. 

Cunningham  came  out  last,  turning  out 
the  lights  and  locking  the  door.  It  fell 
to  me  to  lead  the  way  with  Miss  Mabel. 
When  we  got  into  the  open  air  again  t lie 
scoop  hunter's  secretive  instinct  was  still 
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so  much  awake  in  me  that  I hurried  them 
all  past  that  dangerous  light  in  the  yard; 
but  as  Cunningham  stopped  on  the  side- 
walk to  say  a few  pleasant  convention- 
alities before  leaving  us,  I again  heard  the 
pale  girl  whisper  in  my  ear,  “Now!” 

It  was  extremely  awkward  to  do  what 
she  wanted,  even  though  Challoner  him- 
self gave  me  an  opening.  He  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  Miss  Mabel  seemed  more 
cheerful  than  when  we  had  met  her  at 
the  depot.  I gave  him  his  instructions 
as  soon  as  Cunningham  went — how  to 
take  Miss  Mabel  to  the  hotel  without  at- 
tracting attention,  how  she  was  to  receive 
and  understand  my  telephone  message, 
and  where  they  were  to  get  off  the  car. 

“All  right,  old  chap,”  he  said.  “ You’re 
a brick,  and  a genius  strategic.  I say, 
though,  what  is  it  you  were  going  to  ask 
me?” 

At  that  I felt  sure  Challoner’s  con- 
science must  be  void  of  offence.  Surely 
the  wraith  of  the  pale  girl  was  but  the 
figment  of  an  overwrought  imagination. 
I plunged  into  the  midst. 

“An  idea  struck  me,  that  was  all,”  I 
said,  laughing.  “ I didn’t  want  to  excite 
Miss  Brackenbury’s  curiosity,  but  if  you 
like  I’ll  tell  you  what  I was  thinking  of. 
Don't  you  remember  the  day  you  were 
leaving  Oxford  ? Dent  of  Exeter  was 
there  at  the  station,  and  Ross  of  St. 
John’s,  and  Sanguinetti  of  Teddy  Hall.” 

I noticed  Challoner  beginning  to  look 
serious. 

“ And— well,”  I blundered  on,  “don’t 
you  remember  ? You  didn’t  introduce  us 
to  that  pale  girl  who  came  and  said  4 good- 
by  ’ to  you.  Miss  Brackenbury  reminded 
me  of  her.” 

If  Challoner  had  known  I was  going  to 
stop  there,  I feel  sure  he  would  have  been 
ready  with  the  right  answer,  but  he  must 
have  counted  on  my  saying  more,  for 
when  I stopped  there  was  a silence,  and 
Miss  Mabel’s  fluty  voice  broke  it. 

“ Was  that  your  sister,  Mr.  Challoner?” 
she  asked,  smiling. 

I felt  intensely  uncomfortable.  He  did 
not  answer  her  question  until  after  an- 
other horrible  pause. 

“It's  a long  story,”  he  began  at  last,  in 
a perfectly  unembarrassed  way;  and  I, 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  escape,  chimed 
in  with  : 

Yes.  I must  hurry  off  to  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard's. Give  me  the  license.  Au  revoir !" 

Swinging  myself  on  the  car,  I thought: 


“Challoner  has  made  a break,  unless  his 
conscience  is  clear.  If  it  is  a long  story, 
he  will  have  to  tell  it  to  her.”  And  then 
the  pale  face  left  me. 

When  I reached  Brother  Pritchard’s 
door,  ten  minutes  later,  I was  once  more 
a reporter— without  a past,  and  with  no 
future  but  the  promise  of  a triumphant 
scoop.  It  seemed  that  my  work  was  all 
but  crowned  by  its  end  when  the  young 
lady  in  a short  frock  who  had  once  before 
admitted  me  to  an  interview  with  the  Rev- 
erend Pritchard  said: 

“ Yes,  papa  is  at  home,  but — Do  you 
wish  to  speak  to  him?  Is  it  anything  im- 
portant?” 

I very  soon  made  her  aware  that  it  was 
something  important.  Would  a report- 
er be  likely  to  drop  in  on  the  clergy  at 
9.30  P.M.  just  to  tell  a good  story  he  had 
heard  at  the  barber’s  ? She  opened  the 
study  door,  and  I heard  a familiar  voice 
speaking  to  Brother  Pritchard,  but  the 
dialogue  was  cut  short. 

Brother  Pritchard  said,  “Ask  him  to 
come  in  ” ; and  going  to  the  door,  I was 
met  there  by  him. 

But  as  I was  taking  the  license  from 
my  inside  pocket  with  one  hand  and  hold- 
ing out  the  other  for  the  reportorial  shake, 

I was  a little  disconcerted  by  the  sight  of 
Marston  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  fold- 
ing a piece  of  yellowish  paper  into  very 
small  32mo.  It  was  his  voice  I had  heard. 
Seeing  me,  he  came  hurtling  like  a pro- 
jectile across  the  room,  exclaiming  vio- 
lently: 

“Don’t  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  Brother  Pritchard!  For  God’s  sake, 
don’t!” 

I staid  where  I was,  while  Brother 
Pritchard,  holding  Marston  back  with 
one  hand,  said,  “Quietly  now,  quietly!” 
Then  to  me,  44  Is  it  a marriage,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Pritchard.  You  know  the 
bride,  I believe — Miss  Mabel  Brackenbury. 
The  groom  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine. 
Here  is  the  license.” 

Then,  like  a torrent,  came  from  poor 
Marston:  “Mabel’s  mother  and  father 
belonged  to  your  church  at  Paducah  ; you 
have  known  her  from  a child.  Are  you 
going  to  help  this  man  steal  her  from  us?” 

“Allow  me  one  word,  Mr.  Marston,”  I 
said.  “If  Mr.  Pritchard  refuses  to  per- 
form the  ceremony,  I have  only  to  go 
one  square  to  get  Mr.  Winkelrode.  Chal- 
loner is  an  Episcopalian,  and  Miss  Mabel 
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will  have  no  objection  under  the  circum- 
stances, I suppose/' 

Marston  was  beginning  something  vio- 
lent about  Clialloner,  when  the  preacher 
stopped  him,  and  I went  on:  “I  believe 
Mr.  Pritchard  is  willing  to  officiate  if 
Miss  Mabel  insists  on  carrying  the  affair 
through.  Whatever  objections  lie  has  to 
make  as  an  old  friend  of  the  family  he 
can  make  to  her  when  she  gets  here.  So 
can  you.  Meanwhile  I will  go  and  send 
them  word  to  come  out  by  the  first  car.” 

Brother  Pritchard,  if  I read  his  looks 
aright,  was  not  altogether  blind  to  the 
chances  of  a thrilling  scene  in  his  study 
which  this  plan  of  mine  entailed.  I bowed 
and  escaped  while  he  was  trying  to  hold 
Marston  from  rushing  after  me,  and  hur- 
rying to  the  nearest  drug -store.  I tele- 
phoned the  message  about  Miss  Bracken- 
bury's  uncle  and  aunt. 

It  was  twenty -five  minutes  to  ten. 
Standing  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Blackburn,  I smoked  and  watched  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour.  At  last 
a red  car  came  humming  along,  from 
which  Clialloner  descended,  and  then  I 
recognized  the  peaked  cap  with  the  little 
bit  of  gold  cord. 

But  something  must  have  happened.  I 
saw  that  slifc  had  brought  the  satchel 
with  her,  and  that  seemed  beside  the  pro- 
gramme. Neither  of  their  faces  was  plain- 
ly visible;  but  in  my  heart  I felt  that 
something  had  gone  wrong.  She  took 
Challoner's  arm,  I thought,  not  as  she  had 
taken  it  at  the  station.  I only  said, 
“This  way. " as  I raised  my  hat.  and  wo 
walked  in  silence.  On  general  grounds  I 
would  have  disliked  silence,  because  it 
tended  to  give  the  party  an  unusual  air, 
which  might  attract  attention,  but  on  the 
particular  ground  that  something  w-as 
wrong,  and  a word  might  make  difficulties 
at  this  late  hour— I still  had  the  Star  to 
do— the  silence  was  well.  However,  as 
wTe  reached  the  corner  of  Third  Street,  I 
ventured  to  say, “ Miss  Brackenbury,  there 
is  a friend  of  yours  at  Mr.  Pritchard's— 
Mr.  Marston. " 

She  drew  in  her  breath  sharply  and 
stopped. 

Clialloner  said,  very  suavely,  “ Would 
you  like  to  turn  hack'”  and  we  went  on. 

“ Who  is  Mr.  Marston  ?”  said  Clialloner. 

Miss  Mabel  was  going  to  answer  him, 
but  I interrupted:  “ He  is  from  Woodford 
County.  An  old  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Brackenbury  \s.  " 
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By  that  time  we  were  less  than  a score 
of  yards  from  the  preacher's  gate;  and 
there,  hurrying  towards  us,  in  and  out  of 
the  shadows  the  maple-trees  cast,  was  the 
tempestuous  young  man  himself.  Miss 
Mabel  was  admirable  in  the  self-possessed 
conventionality  of  her  salutation,  follow- 
ed by,  “Mr.  Clialloner,  my  friend  Mr. 
Marston.’' 

Marston  glared;  Clialloner  raised  his 
hat,  and  said,  “How  d've  do,  Mr.  Mars- 
ton?" 

Marston  volleyed  out  his  speech  in  a 
lioarse,  angry  voice,  though  not  loud: 
“Mabel,  I invited  myself  to  your  wedding. 
Mrs.  Cannon  sent  me  a telegram  from 
Harrodsburg.  When  avc  were  both  at 
school  wo  were  sweethearts.  You  know 
me.  I)o  you  know  this  man?  Do  you 
trust  him ?" 

I vrent  round  and  took  her  arm.  As  I 
did  so  she  moved  a step  away  from  Chal- 
loner,  wTho  stood  listening  in  decorous  si- 
lence. as  if  Marston  w^ere  the  spokesman 
of  a deputation  delivering  an  address  of 
welcome. 

“Isn't  this  rather  public?”  Clialloner 
suggested,  very  deliberately,  as  soon  as 
Marston  had  finished. 

AT  iss  Mabel  rested  the  point  of  her  um- 
brella on  the  ground, opening  and  shutting 
her  hand  nervously  on  the  handle.  She 
lo'oked  slowly  at  dial  loner,  and  said,  “No, 

I don't  trust  him." 

“Perhaps  you  had  better  take  this," 
said  Clialloner,  handing  her  little  satchel 
to  Marston.  Then  he  continued,  still  more 
deliberately:  “Mr.  Marston,  you  have 
made  a mistake.  Miss  Brackenbury  knows 
what  I mean." 

Marston  was  glaring  like  a mad  bull. 

“What  does  lie  mean?"  Mabel  gasped. 

“For  God's  sake.  Clialloner,  stop!"  I 
whispered,  hurriedly,  and  took  hold  of  his 
arm. 

“Fitzgerald,”  he  went  on,  taking  no 
notice  of  what  I said,  “the  license  you 
have  in  your  pocket  is  evidence  that  I 
meant  to  do  Miss  Brackenbury  justice." 

I would  not  have  believed  that  Clial- 
loner could  be  such  a stupid  liar  if  his 
words  had  not  been  so  distinct,  but  be- 
fore I could  speak  my  tli ought  a scream 
warned  me,  and  I turned  to  receive 
squarely  in  the  chest  a blow  from  Mars- 
ton wdiicli  was  meant  for  him.  Catch- 
ing and  holding  that  incarnate  thunder- 
bolt for  the  greater  part  of  a second  w'as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  a till  otic 
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feats  I ever  remember  to  have  performed. 
My  strength  was  almost  exhausted  when 
Marston  got  li is  right  arm  free,  and  I saw 
his  hand  fly  back  to  where  danger  so  often 
lurks  in  a Kentuckian’s  clothing.  I saw 
a gleam  of  nickel-plate  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  I whispered,  44  Think  of  her— 
the  story  in  the  papers.” 

Marston  looked  at  me  for  one  moment, 
breathing  hard.  “Here — take  it  from 
me,”  he  said,  and  I took  it. 

Miss  Mabel  seized  him  by  the  arm  and 
said,  “Come,  Crit.” 

She  did  not  invite  me  to  come;  but  I 
went  too,  leaving  Challoner  standing, 
with  both  hands  in  his  pockets,  in  the 
middle  of  a patch  of  light  that  came  be- 
tween two  trees.  If  I had  staid  with  him 
it  would  only  have  been  to  fight,  and  it 
was  getting  late. 

A few  minutes  later  Marston  and  I were 
explaining  matters  to  Mr.  Pritchard  in 
his  entrance-hall.  The  young  lady  in  the 
short  dress  and  another  lady  had  carried 
Mabel  olf  to  the  back  parlor.  It  was  near- 
ly ten  o’clock,  and  the  Star  remained  to  be 
done. 

“Brother  Pritchard,”  I said,  “I  am  a 
little  pressed  for  time.  Will  you  kindly 
find  out  for  me  when  the  wedding  will 
take  place?” 

They  both  stared,  but  an  idea  seemed  to 
suddenly  strike  Marston;  he  said,  “ I:ll 
go,”  and  leaving  the  preacher  with  me, 
went  into  the  back  parlor.  After  keeping 
me  waiting  an  unreasonable  time,  he  came 
back  with  the  authorized  statement  that 
the  wedding  would  take  place  at  8 P.M. 
next  day.  Mr.  Brackenbury,  Mabel's  fa- 
ther, had  telegraphed  that  he  would  be 
there  that  night,  and  he  was  expected  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony.  I next  found 
out  from  Marston  and  the  preacher  cer- 
tain names  in  full,  and  other  details  for 
my  item. 

Marston  followed  me  outside  when  I 
said  good-night,  and  asked  how  much  of 
the  story  I was  going  to  put  in  the  pa- 
per. 

“You  need  not  fear  that  I shall  put 
too  much,”  1 answered.  “What am  I to 
do  with  this?”  and  I half  drew  from  my 
pocket  his  pearl-handled  toy. 

“ Keep  it,”  lie  said.  “ But  do  you  think 
that  fellow  will  ever  repeat — ” 

“No.  Not  when  she  is  Mrs.  Marston. 
He  won't  lie  for  nothing.” 


“The  marriage  of  Miss  Mabel  Bracken- 
bury, of  Paducah,  to  Mr.  Crittenden  Mars- 
ton, of  Bramhill  Farm,  Woodford  Coun- 
ty, which  will  take  place  at  8 o’clock  this 
evening  at  the  residence  of  the  Reverend 
F.  G.  Pritchard,  in  the  presence  of  a few 
near  relatives  of  the  parties,  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a surprise  to  their  friends. 
The  bride,  who  has  been  spending  the  past 
five  or  six  weeks  at  Harrodsburg  as  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  Bowden  Cannon,  there  re- 
newed an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Marston 
which  dates  from  the  early  school-days 
of  both.  It  was  not  generally  known, 
however,  that  this  acquaintance  would  so 
soon  attain  the  happy  result  which  is  to 
be  celebrated  this  evening.  Miss  Brack- 
enbury arrived  iu  town  last  night,  and  is 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  F.  G.  Pritchard.  Her 
father,  Mr.  John  Brackenbury,  a promi- 
nent hardware  merchant  of  Paducah,  left 
that  city  yesterday  in  time  to  be  present 
at  his  daughter’s  wedding. 

“ The  bride,  a graceful  blonde  of  twen- 
ty-two, is  well  known  and  much  admired, 
not  only  in  the  Purchase,  but  in  this  city, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State. 

4 Crit 1 Marston,  the  young  blue  - grass 
stock  - farmer,  is  a favorite  throughout 
all  that  section.  He  is  closely  related  to 
many  leading  families  of  this  city.” 

The  above,  a four-line  head,  leaded 
half-way,  was  all  that  came  of  my  scoop. 
However,  I had  the  consolation  of  being 
invited  to  the  wedding  by  a special  note 
from  the  bride.  She  said  to  me,  just  be 
fore  the  ceremony,  “Mr.  Fitzgerald,  I 
want  to  explain  to  you  how  it  is.  That 
man  used  to  talk  to  me  about  how  sacred 
a promise  was.  I had  gotten  so  I be- 
lieved everything  he  said.  I said  I had 
promised  him,  and  would  do  what  I prom- 
ised, in  spite  of  everybody. — (I  often  saw 
Crit  at  Harrodsburg.) — Then  he  wrote  and 
told  me  to  come,  and  I came.  Then — then 
I asked  him  about  that  girl  at  Oxford,  and 
at  last  he  said  she  thought  they  were  en- 
gaged. And  thank  you  so  much,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald.  You  saved  two  lives  last 
night.  What  did  he  say  about  me, though? 
Crit  won’t  tell  me.” 

No,  it  was  the  pale  girl  who  saved 
Mabel’s  life.  My  friend  Challoner  got 
out  of  Kentucky  alive,  I believe,  but  the 
pale  girl’s  face  I still  see  sometimes  in 
the  Sprite  Hour. 
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SPRING  IN  A SIDE  STREET. 

IN  the  city  the  spring  comes  earlier  than 
it  does  in  the  country,  and  the  horse- 
chestnuts  in  the  sheltered  squares  some- 
times break  into  blossom  a fortnight  be- 
fore their  brethren  in  the  open  fields. 
That  year  the  spring  came  earlier  than 
usual,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city, 
for  March,  going  out  like  a lion,  made  an 
April-fool  of  the  following  month,  and 
the  huge  banks  of  snow  heaped  high  by 
the  sidewalks  vanished  in  three  or  four 
days,  leaving  the  gutters  only  a little 
thicker  with  mud  than  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  be.  Very  trying  to  the  conva- 
lescent was  the  uncertain  weather,  with  its 
obvious  inability  to  know  its  own  mind, 
with  its  dark  fog  one  morning  and  its 
brisk  wind  in  the  afternoon,  with  its  mid- 
day as  bright  as  June  and  its  sudden  chill 
descending  before  nightfall. 

Yet  when  the  last  week  of  April  came, 
and  the  grass  in  the  little  square  around 
the  corner  was  green  again,  and  the  shrubs 
were  beginning  to  flower  out,  the  sick  man 
also  felt  his  vigor  returni  ng.  His  strength 
came  back  with  the  spring,  and  restored 
health  sent  fresh  blood  coursing  through 
his  veins  as  the  sap  was  rising  in  the 
branches  of  the  tree  before  his  window. 
He  had  had  a hard  struggle,  he  knew,  al- 
though he  did  not  suspect  that  more  than 
once  he  had  wrestled  with  death  itself. 
Now  his  appetite  had  awakened  again, 
and  he  had  more  force  to  withstand  the 
brooding  sadness  which  sought  to  master 
him. 

The  tree  before  his  window  was  but 
a shabby  sycamore,  and  the  window  be- 
longed to  a hall  bedroom  in  a shabby 
boarding-house  down  a side  street.  The 
young  man  himself  lay  back  in  the  steam- 
er chair  lent  him  by  one  of  the  few 
friends  he  had  in  town,  and  his  overcoat 
was  thrown  over  his  knees.  His  hands, 
shrunken  yet  sinewy,  lay  crossed  upon 
a book  in  his  lap.  His  body  was  wasted 
by  sickness,  but  the  frame  was  well  knit 


and  solid.  His  face  was  still  white  and 
thin,  although  the  yellow  pallor  of  the 
sick-bed  had  gone  already.  His  scanty 
boyish  beard  that  curled  about  his  chin 
had  not  been  trimmed  for  two  months, 
and  his  uncut  brown  hair  fell  thickly  on 
the  collar  of  his  coat.  His  dark  eyes  bore 
the  mark  of  recent  suffering,  but  they 
revealed  also  a steadfast  soul,  strong  to 
withstand  misfortune. 

His  room  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street,  and  the  morning  sun  shone  in  his 
window,  as  he  la}"  back  in  the  chair,  grate- 
ful for  its  warmth.  A heavy  cart  lum- 
bered along  slowly  over  the  worn  and 
irregular  pavement;  it  came  to  a stand  at 
the  corner,  and  a gang  of  workmen  swiftly 
emptied  it  of  the  steel  rails  it  contained, 
dropping  them  on  the  sidewalk  one  by 
one  with  a loud  clang  which  reverberated 
harshly  far  down  the  street.  From  the 
little  knot  of  men  who  were  relaying  the 
horse-car  track  came  cries  of  command, 
and  then  a rail  would  drop  into  position, 
and  be  spiked  swiftly  to  its  place.  Then 
the  laborers  would  draw  aside  while  an 
arrested  horse-car  urged  forward  again, 
with  the  regular  footfall  of  its  one  horse, 
as  audible  above  the  mighty  roar  of  the 
metropolis  as  the  jingle  of  the  little  bell 
on  the  horse’s  collar.  At  last  there  came 
from  over  the  house-tops  a loud  whistle 
of  escaping  steam,  followed  shortly  by  a 
dozen  similar  signals,  proclaiming  the 
mid-day  rest.  A rail  or  two  more  clanged 
down  on  the  others,  and  then  the  cart 
rumbled  away.  The  workmen  relaying 
the  track  had  already  seated  themselves 
on  the  curb  to  eat  their  dinner,  while  one 
of  them  had  gone  to  the  saloon  at  the 
corner  for  a large  can  of  the  new  beer  ad- 
vertised in  the  window  by  the  gaudy  lith- 
ograph of  a frisky  young  goat  bearing  a 
plump  young  goddess  on  his  back. 

The  invalid  was  glad  of  the  respite  from 
the  more  violent  noises  of  track-layers, 
for  his  head  was  not  yet  as  clear  as  it 
might  be,  and  his  nerves  were  strained 
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by  pain.  He  leaned forward  ;«m!  looked  one  of  t l»e  <d>jJdr<m  nr.n  door,  whose 
d<Avn .'-^t  ' the,  street  below.  cate  I'm  »g  the  playful  vouch  bo  had  often  heard. 

of  o.  ytroi.K^  man  who  *v;rs  bawling  Seemhiglv  also'  l-he  task  -was  unpleasant, 

" Stray*  VW***  SUW  fit  the  toy.  f hr  the  piaiiu  a ml  the  tune  ami  t he  hea  rer 

Of  &n  unimd  odious  voire.  Tin*  invalid  HodVml  from  Ike  ill-will  oi  tin*  childish 

united’  for  he  knew  that  the  *uwt  venders  performer 

of  strawberries  were  -Uri'!- \n of  A smiVien  hammering.  of  a steel  m*l  m 
spHog  — tm  indication  of  its  arrival  us  iie  .Ok*  street,  below  -nor  bird , )uiu  U»e.  noon 
•disputable' .as  fh*  small  square ;i ^ ;-'>I'» €T  was  over,  had  • 

nedi  typing  ttdU  t!»fee  of  the  hd&s&tf' hack  to  tbah^Ufbbrs- / 
site  to  him  were 
"To  Let/'.  Thv 

first  of  Stag?  - - • • ; r X*v  .N:V  * * • Kft ‘H?  • .,•'•</  v 

.a.fefiw'jialid..  jpi/Hc  • . } , v-  *>  ./•*>  • 

wortflered  o hvlh 

the  bower  ' MMgff/ 

: i : ‘ : . 

Square  had  a] 


and  lie  recalled 
the  early  morn/ 
iifgk  of  the  pre- 
ceding spring, 
when  XI K girl  he 
loved.  the  girl 
who  had  prom- 
ised ' ''hr  aiarry 
him  / 

with  . ‘him  V*  (o 
tiffin ii  Squure  to 
pick 

rose.v  and  foil 
blown  geraniums, 
vtfdvrtiy  to  Lvlnoni 
ih  ih  \y  in  do  ws- » >£ 
her*  parlor  bt^oki  Fig 
ftiitAn  C%ntteif 


He  thopglvi  of 
lier  #flen;NVhak 
liioming,  / / aiid 
inthabl  Mttef- 
pesi, tfi ough  their 
erigagfiixient  Jiad* 
been,  broken  in. 
tlie  fail,  thres 
mwitka  or  more 
befom  he  was  tab- 
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not  seen  bee  sihoe  Cliri^tmasr,  and  >!***  hod  ';.f&Vii(;ar,ti>.  bear  the  Mroke  of  one  from 
found  himself  wondering  bow  she  would  the  sice  [be  of  the  elimek  at  the  corner  of 
htok  that  afternoon,  ami  whether*  shtywas  the  a v.mue-  a short  block  a war.  Now  he 
happy.  His  revery  \*;js  broken  by  thr  beeRtne  rouso/nis  of  a perineming  odor. 


it  w.v>?  wnifi'..reAi«Tiii7«:  erw:  or  rn«.  cnu.nRKpr 
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janyUf)g  notes  >>i  hn  ijl  ioued  puiu*  in  am)  iie  knew  iluit  fin*  Iumibeorj  hour  of 
Urn  ^Xarated  from  bus  ifftXe  lii|isn^"^ivi4.vcij.  He  bad 

mom  ojjIv  bv  a-  Mi  in  pur»y  wulh  Bo  me.  waked  o.-nlvr  and  his  breakhisl  bad  bemi 
and  ayas  iryitig  .iff  ;padcv^ntf; %i\$  '.shjnplH;  r^ry  light/  llft/fkit  rendy;  for  fikid.  bud 
tune  of  '•  Wait  HYl  the  Ni/uids  mil  by/'  ho  was  glad  wlmn  nu*  -.o  vum,  brought 
Seetniimiy  it  vtiik ^ the  pnw^cfeo  hour  for  Imxs  np  a pinto-  of  e<d*i  beef  tiud  n » c 
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.orgnu*;  ils  AVlMl^  tiur  child  hu- JoiirU  k-  . V,K.  The*.  were  charting,' 

ii^xi  door  ponjulvU  t)^  piii.hM  move  ridnos-'  O’t'y  ;um1  niniii!  a ya\  Iriu^h  rang 

ly  iii;u?  bo  fore,  Thwi  he  sijtilfid.  out 

Willi  reint'oiufr  health,  why  iltoxtftf  he  11*-  wondered  if  d w<r^  time  fov  h'»» 
niiml  peHy  mumyanres  '(  fii.u  .et/viy  <*c  vi:?M  i<|  bi^.:,  "VH llv tliJIictf it v ' he  t\vls|vd  hnn- 
so  he  would  In?  /I bin  to  1*0  back  JO  ?iu*  .wj!’  ifi  iii^  elude  aiui  took  from  the  toil 
.share  cmhI  to  ;<jenin  to  men  his  own  fd&H  Win  rid  him  un  eUveI«p&  etmhnnioe 

liyOvy  Xu  <h;uUr  Ini-  work  would  W t hr  wcdd i o e /■>» id.  Tin*  *nur?uour  was, 
bard  al  fW?,  hoi  hard  work  ; wav  w hat  hr  tiNcd  for  Hirer  Hr:  looked  at  !ns  watrli, 
uectb'd  uo\v  pnw  Hu*  sk  k e »>!'  i?-  vesultM  •i'Hftt  he  s/w  thru  ii  kinked;,  box  a rVw  non- 
•i^AjtejiJture,  And  o.»r  d t>-  o w.jr':.Hlk>?r;H  IsO;  ntr*  of  f hdil  bone  .../His  hand  munith'ii  a 
lny  denied  severe  kvhnj.-..  ‘inno*  yonnw-  kllle  as  hr  (nit  the  watch  hack  in  \ns 
men  fln-vr  v»  ere  a pinoy  »u  do*  i hick  of  .'pocket  . and  In*  ^*;r/a{|  sirndifv ‘into  space 
tW  struggle,  run  in-  know  hnnvklb  as  si  out  mm)  the  hrii  WV  ihe  steeple  of  the  church, 
of  Wmi  &»  tiuy  ■ *u  ‘ho  * hole  ctix,  ami  id  hoe  o.nivr  ui‘  the  jiveum*  struck  Ikw 
why  might.-  Vit A h>i*lUiur  mvor  him  tun:  bfitrs,  The  Vann*  appointed  For  the  wed 


mny  wmifyi,  then  tie  §f0t 
to  know  him. 

V\rin Ik  :ho;v  hivv  hack  lit 
the  stemuri;  chub’  u>  his 
hi)  II  1*0001  the  shadow  s- 
W^an  i<t  leogiWn  a im 
tie,  tiny  dAy 

d re>y  to  iti  kfid. 

Who  h |4<« i.  fik  : 

1 1 i in  ^ j f th  it  h ajviViie^ans 
had  holl)  gone 
tin  child  nx?-Vt  door  h^d 
V>vot  lier  pmetryv 
TOj^-  ntivi  Uic  Hus 

qu  iet  :kg#w*.  mv ft>e  ilte 
biph  tiote^  ok  a ^»|!riom 
voice st lig Ttig1^  tlorid  aria 
hy  ,m»  op»  n window  m thn 
c0n^nrykhriwvj>f  n » iVKvc  in 
i lit'  m^vij ' 

ivi^o  hie  # n oiVnsoud  mii|n 
oy  yeliicles  ihuwih^  i»p 
, n?  the 

dooc  dfr  ihe  bi^pdlri^ 

} i uu&e;  W ith  n o fdiVvet 

hii  AijnwI'  hHttyjdfr 
,shvt ; i fine T i*f  mrroigeK 
oh  th<y  .Obi  ry  inr  .d‘  KhiJ 
w a y /* 

Aril  1 he  r^rtiiT  V sAvjvh 
iiij^  :$zi  i id«fi  t<  >ty  it  sjveiih^  up 
uvodn  in  ihe  .slt^-et  lk>(oW  • 
a?ul  a $mn>tun  ^4^-^ 
n itr^y  hid  Tet,nu  ?>0r\  ^ho 
fwrr  of  Olf>e  tvbvO  '>:»  i 
in  tire  t 

g)  eH  d f it  4 j^ht  v;'oi  * 

o^;;  itinl  yoihig  snyU 
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Hugos  driving  up  ^vviflLy  fo-.fJ^prCsi|  hr  sighed  wearily.  and  lay  buck  in  hh>  ehuir 

!<-«i  ;rn<-:-.  with  his  eyes  closed,  m;.  though  10  inn ;> 

TfiP  rii>? ii in  tho  out  llu*.  unwetciuiio  vision,  le  <i tior 
iu}b‘  hail  h*  G / * - 1 4 *.  • r,f  il|  .slmoh;-  t*.  r;  rd-  iUOVfs  when  the  ear'tOage*  d>&it>  crowded 
\t\piun\H*r  itv  i j u-  . snk*  sii^a  w?*»  not  yet  'jroaj  Ihis  <loorT  thhJ  wcin  up  to  thi:;  t rojiv  jj 
-sttn.it i.;.  rmmgh  to  v^mere  iri'i  in  the  (rt>Jv.L  one  after  lumiber  in  answer  t-o*- 
sprit'lg* A<uiwh.«.'HJ?‘  mu!  to  be  present  at  the  Uuar.w-  cal  Is  from  oondhuiog  voteesk 
ceremony.  But  n.s  he  lay  theiv  in  the.  Hi-  lay  there  f«»r  a long  while  imnhm- 
rickety  steamer  elyor wuh  rhe  old  loss  and  silent.  Jits  was  tin  nlcmg;  abcUH 
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coat  fltJpm  fe$  knees;  he  had  no  diiliVulty  himself,  about  ij is  hopes,  whiOli  had  been 
in  evoking  ibu  secno  in  the  <*hmvh  tie  as  bright  as  the  sunshine  of  spring,  about 
saw  the  iniddhmmni  groom  KUmling  at  his  hdier-  disappointment-  He  was  jinn 

Ife  hvard  dririog  oh  the  >wy .the. ' a.iity^^lv 


the  rail  awaiting  Uji1  bride.  Ife  htoird  tiering  *;n  the  nry-tories  of  the  uins-cp^-.. 
Um  solemn  inti  1 y*.-»  joyous  strains  of  the  and  asking  himself  whether  he  could  h*< 
n'-eddrng-utareh.  He  sow  tbr;  bride  pus*  • ofoivv  u*i<  i .<>  (lie  world  - for  be  sUi!  had 
yiuwly  up  fhr  nrih-  on  the  arm  of  Inn*  fa-  high  rnnhibomy  Ho  was  wondering  whaf 
hvt\  With  'the-  bioV  wed  sear.-ely  lighter  mighi  l,t  The  vu.luo  df  any  om-  n.an  s jo 
• ’.iiot  ihiui  bur -own  li.lfuy  huijy  He  bor  for  Ids  fellow-men.  u.d  h*  though* 
eombered  .wln-thei*  xhe  Wdullt  hp  n;;U*.  harshly  of  llu-  order  OM long.*  Ih 
you]  a b.  ou.-r  h- < p(fusejriir,e  would  *;»e  io  himself  that  wo  all  slip  tmt  uf. right 
pro;wh  inn-  as  she  -fond  of  *he-,iibn\  }Jw  wJteu  *vo:  din,  ami  the  WaimesHm-c  ovrr  ns, 
heard  the  • iei'gviuen  t 0<f  rpo-sihais  for  thrums!  of  u*  fire  SQOft  faiyroiUnu  rind 
Pnd  promniiien  ;]:<•  U« o b wte in . Vi*-:  uu  vv  >ieuv  ih^y  worst.  rinee  i;.  rnaris  Hole  .{if 

'in  new-mode  w f h?  gei  down'  the  aisle,  frivnee  whet1>ei-'.f  he  on  hi  you  throw  inio 
rtgoa  on.  Me-  arte,  oi  her -husband.  He  the  pewd  is  goh.l I'or  eopper-  (he  i-arer  metal 
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does  not  make  the  more  ripples.  Then,  as 
he  saw  the*  long  shafts  of  almost  level 
sunshine  sifting  through  the  tiny  leaves 
of  the  tree  before  his  window,  he  took 
heart  again  as  he  recalled  the  great  things 
accomplished  by  one  man.  He  gave  over 
his  mood  of  self-pity;  and  he  even  smiled 
at  the  unconscious  conceit  of  his  attitude 
toward  himself. 

He  was  recalled  from  his  long  re  very 
by  the  thundering  of  a heavy  fire-engine, 
which  crashed  its  way  down  the  street, 
with  its  rattling  hose- reel  tearing  along 
after  it.  In  the  stillness  that  followed, 
broken  only  by  the  warning  whistles  of 
the  engine  as  it  crossed  avenue  after  ave- 
nue further  and  further  east,  he  found 
time  to  remember  that  every  man’s  strug- 
gle forward  helps  along  the  advance  of 
mankind  at  large.  The  humble  fireman 
who  does  his  duty  and  dies  serves  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

The  swift  twilight  of  New  York  was 
almost  upon  him  when  he  was  next  dis- 
tracted from  his  thoughts  by  the  crossing 
shouts  of  loud-voiced  men  bawling  forth 
a catch  penny  extra  of  a third-rate  even- 
ing paper.  Theories  arose  from  both  sides 


of  the  street  at  once,  and  they  ceased  while 
the  fellows  sold  a paper  here  and  there  to 
the  householders  whose  curiosity  called 
them  to  the  doorstep. 

The  sky  was  clear,  and  a single  star 
shone  out  sharply.  The  air  was  fresh,  and 
yet  balmy.  The  clanging  of  rails  had 
ceased  an  hour  before,  and  the  gang  of 
men  who  were  spiking  the  iron  into  place 
had  dispersed  each  to  his  own  home.  The 
day  was  drawing  to  an  end.  Again  there 
was  an  odor  of  cooking  diffused  through 
the  house,  heralding  the  dinner  hour. 

But  the  young  man  who  lay  back  in 
the  steamer  chair  in  the  hall  bedroom  of 
the  boarding-house  was  unconscious  of  all 
except  his  own  thoughts.  Before  him  was 
a picture  of  a train  of  cars  speeding  along 
moonlit  valleys,  and  casting  a hurrying 
shadow.  In  this  train,  as  he  saw  it,  was 
the  bride  of  that  afternoon,  borne  away 
by  the  side  of  her  husband.  But  it  was 
the  bride  he  saw,  and  not  the  husband. 
He  saw  her  pale  face  and  her  luminous 
eyes  and  her  ashen -gold  hair;  and  he 
wondered  whether  in  the  years  to  come 
she  would  be  as  happy  as  if  she  had  kept 
her  promise  to  marry  him. 


THE  WAPENTAKE.* 

BY  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 

BLACK  was  his  robe,  and  mute  his  lip, 
Iron  his  weapon  at  the  tip: 

Dread  sight,  from  sights  more  dreadful  come: 
In  all  his  ways  he  walketh  dumb. 

For  stern  the  code,  and  dark  the  day: 

Old  England  knew  no  happier  way. 

She  haled  the  people  at  a whim; 

Whoso  is  touched  must  follow  him. 


“Oh  God,  behold  the  Wapentake!” 

In  the  Queers  name,  for  the  Queen's  sake. 
Without  a word,  without  a moan, 
Summoned  to  dungeon  or  to  throne. 

The  heir,  the  yeoman,  or  the  bride, 
Fear-frozen,  followed  at  his  side. 

None  dared  to  ask.  and  none  knew  why, 
Nor  guessed  if  ’twere  to  live  or  die. 


A sign — and,  lo!  that  still  arrest; 

A touch — and  swift  at  his  behest. 

From  castle  hall  or  cottage  gate. 

He  dragged,  and  left  the  desolate. 

* The  word  Wapentake  is  used  here  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Victor  Hugo  in  L Homme 
gut  rit — the  tragedy  whose  hero  is  touched  by  the  Wapentake  and  summoned  to  an  extreme  fate. 
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And  if  to  joy,  or  if  to  woe. 

Unclasp  the  arms  and  let  him  go. 

See  ye  tell  no  man  what  ye  saw. 

The  Queen  did  will.  It  was  the  Law. 

• 

Out  in  the  dark  you  found  me,  and  out  of  the  dark  you  came, 

A messenger  whose  errand  had  no  warrant  and  no  name; 

And  without  speech  or  language  you  made  the  feudal  sign 
That,  pointed  soulward,  meaneth:  “I  take  thee.  Thou  art  mine.” 

Oh,  what  if  a heart  should  struggle,  and  beat  itself  to  blood. 
Resisting — what?  It  knoweth  not— an  evil  or  a good? 

And  what  if  the  lips  should  open,  and  utter  the  whole  cry 
That  bewails  a dream  deserted,  and  a hope  like  heaven  high? 

And  then  if  all  the  fruitless,  wild  entreaty  on  the  air 
Fell  idly— as  it  falters— and  I see  you,  smiling  there. 

Serene,  advancing,  confident,  for  rapture  or  for  woe. 

Insistent,  daring,  dazzling,  like  sun  upon  the  snow?.  . .. 

Pass  by,  thou  mighty  Wapentake. 

Spare  me  Love's  terrors  for  Love's  sake! 

Silent  and  iron,  pressing  on. 

Give  thy  still  sign,  and  get  thee  gone. 

What!  Waiting  yet,  thou  solemn  Fate? 

So  stern,  so  strong,  so  sweet,  so  late? 

Relentless  Joy!  thou  takest  me. 

Love's  life-long  risk!  I follow  thee. 

I ask  not,  guess  not,  know  not  why, 

Nor  care  if  'tis  to  live  or  die. 

Hush!  I tell  no  man  what  I saw. 

The  King  hath  willed.  It  is  the  Law. 


Dear,  give  me  the  life  of  the  window!  Find  me  the  breath  from  the  door! 
Go,  beg  the  soul  of  the  sea  to  steal  into  mine  once  more. 

Oh,  for  a moment,  a moment!  I had  a thing  to  say. 

I did  not  think — did  you? — that  I should  be  called  to-day. 

So— let  the  tears  run  over,  and  do  not  try  to  smile. 

That  is  harder  to  bear  than  the  other— I have  such  a little  while! 

And  I wanted  to  bless  you  once,  for  the  word  of  a dying  wife 
Is  said  to  follow  a man,  and  to  fashion  all  his  life. 

We  con  a hundred  lessons,  but  Love's  are  always  best, 

And  now  I cannot  say  them,  though  I learned  them  on  your  breast. 

Take  from  me,  darling,  take  the  last,  who  gave  the  first  long  kiss. 

Oh,  what  can  life,  in  any  world,  give  us  like  that,  or  this? 


Approach,  thou  awful  Wapentake. 
Whose  signal  maketh  no  mistake. 
Dumb  and  direct,  thou  lialest  me; 
Silent  as  thou,  I follow  thee. 


And  if  ’twere  ill,  or  were  it  well, 

Those  whom  thou  touchest  do  not  tell. 
Now  no  man  knoweth  what  I see. 

It  is  the  Law.  Let  God  decree. 
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rnilE  House  of  Lords  seems  to  be  chiefly 
X interesting  to  Americans  as  an  object 
of  attack.  Our  own  attacks  on  it  are,  for 
the  most  part,  so  many  expressions  of 
democratic  impatience  with  an  institution 
based  on  the  hereditary  and  not  on  the 
elective  principle.  Democracy  has  ad- 
vanced with  such  strides  in  England  that 
the  same  sort  of  impatience  makes  itself 
heard  here  also,  but  it  would  be  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  much  of  the  existing  Eng- 
lish dislike  of  this  House  as  a legislative 
body  springs  from  sentiment,  or  even  from 
theory.  So  far  as  it  is  sentimental,  it  is 
ineffective.  So  far  as  it  is  theoretical, 
the  influence  of  it  is  secondary.  The 
number  of  Englishmen  in  public  life  who 
take,  or  hold  very  strongly,  theoretical 
views  of  the  Constitution  is  never  very 
large.  They  pride  themselves,  and  with 
reason,  not  upon  the  symmetrical  form 
of  their  institutions,  but  upon  the  practi- 
cal working  of  them.  The  main  reason 
why  Radicals  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Upper 
House  is  that  it  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
schemes.  They  cannot  get  their  bills 
through — or,  in  Lord  Brougham's  phrase, 
through  or  over — the  House  of  Lords.  We 
might  expect  them  to  assail,  first  of  all, 
the  Throne,  since  the  Throne  is  heredi- 
tary, and  a more  anti  democratic  institu- 
tion than  an  aristocracy.  But  they  do 
not.  The  Throne  does  not  stand  in  their 
way,  and  the  House  of  Lords  does,  and 
to  the  English  mind  the  practical  reason 
is  almost  always  a sufficient  reason. 

The  writers  and  speakers  who  base  their 
condemnation  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
theory  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  to 
whom  not  only  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
any  Second  Chamber  whatever,  is  hate- 
ful. They  are  doctrinaires,  and  the  fore- 
most of  them,  Mr.  John  Morley,  is  not 
only  a doctrinaire,  hut  a sort  of  English 
Jacobin;  the  most  amiable  of  men  in  pri- 
vate life,  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
sincere  in  public  life,  but  of  an  implaca- 
ble austerity  which  too  often  hardens  into 
bitterness.  He  it  was  who  levelled  at  the 
Lords  the  phrase  which  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  among  the  agitators— End  them 
or  Mend  them.  That  was  the  only  alter- 
native lie  would  consider  when  lie  set 
out  upon  his  crusade  against  the  Upper 
House.  Now  lie  will  hardly  admit  that 
there  is  an  alternative.  They  must  he 


ended.  He  would  have  the  House  of 
Commons  supreme.  lie  would  commit 
the  Constiiutidh  and  fortunes  of  this  em- 
pire to  the  mercies  of  the  majority  of  the 
moment  in  that  House.  He  would  not 
leave  anywhere  in  this  kingdom  any  au- 
thority to  suspend  or  to  revise  or  to  re- 
consider the  decision  of  a snap  majority 
of  a single  House,  elected  perchance  on  a 
totally  different  issue  from  the  one  they 
were  deciding.  He  would  have  no  check 
on  popular  impulses  or  on  Parliamentary 
politics.  What  the  people,  or  the  loudest 
section  of  them,  might  demand,  and  what 
their  representatives,  obeying  the  French 
doctrine  of  the  mandate,  might  enact,  that 
shall  become  law,  and  become  not  only 
law,  but  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  Constitution. 
In  one  word,  Mr.  John  Morley  would  set 
up  in  Westminster  the  French  Conven- 
tion, putting  the  clock  of  the  world  a 
hundred  years  back,  and  repeating  in  an- 
other country,  in  a later  age,  in  totally 
different  circumstances,  and  among  a peo- 
ple to  whom  the  ideas  from  which  the 
Convention  sprang  are  alien — repeating, 
I say,  one  of  the  crudest  legislative  ex- 
periments ever  made.  There  was  a Jaco- 
bin conquest  of  France,  and  the  Conven- 
tion was  the  legislative  symbol  and  in- 
strument of  the  tyranny  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous minority.  Mr.  Morley  would  sub- 
ject England  also  to  a Jacobin  conquest, 
and  to  the  unchecked  tyranny  of  a single 
Chamber. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  hike  so  extreme  a 
view  as  Mr.  Morley  s,  or  to  take  an  ex- 
treme view  at  all,  in  order  to  find  mate- 
rial for  censure  in  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  House  has  existed 
for  some  six  centuries.  Since  it  came  into 
being  every  institution  in  England  lias 
passed  through  various  stages  of  change 
for  the  better.  The  Monarchy,  the  Church, 
the  House  of  Commons — all  have  been 
transformed.  The  House  of  Lords  alone 
remains,  not  indeed  what  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  for  in  the  beginning  it  was 
mainly  an  ecclesiastical  body,  but  re- 
mains, and  has  remained  during  three 
centuries,  impervious  to  those  influences 
which  have  modified  everything  else. 
The  spirit  of  reform  has  passed  it  by.  It 
has  gained  political  authority  and  lost  it 
ogam,  its  legislative  constitution  and 
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place  in  the  Constitution  of  the  kingdom 
continuing  all  the  while  what  they  were. 
Democracy  itself  has  left  it  thus  far  un- 
altered. It  is  therefore  to-day  a gigan- 
tic anachronism.  It  is  not  only  out  of 
date,  but,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  touch 
with  the  springs  and  sources  of  power. 
To  use  a French  phrase,  it  is  not  dans  le 
mouvement , and  it  rests  still  on  the  prin- 
ciple which,  to  modern  ideas,  is  the  most 
vicious  of  all  principles  of  authority — the 
hereditary  principle. 

The  House  of  Lords,  nevertheless,  keeps 
its  place  in  the  Constitution.  Its  assent 
to  every  bill  passed  by  the  Commons  is 
a preliminary  to  its  becoming  law.  Its 
legislative  power  is  unquestioned  and  un- 
questionable, save  when  some  consider- 
able measure  of  reform  or  of  party  poli- 
tics is  at  issue.  Then  the  Lords  are  de- 
nounced if  they  venture  to  throw  it  out. 
They  may  reject,  and  do  constantly  re- 
ject, or  perhaps  amend  into  impotence, 
other  measures,  and  nobody  challenges 
them,  or  denies  their  co-ordinate  legisla- 
tive authority.  It  is,  however,  well  un- 
derstood that  in  the  case  of  a bill  large 
enough  to  agitate  the  country  upon,  their 
power  of  rejection  is  limited.  What  is 
called  the  veto  of  the  Lords,  which  is  an 
unscientific  phrase,  becomes  in  that  case 
a suspensory  veto.  The  Lords  use  their 
right  of  rejecting  a bill  in  order  that,  if 
big  enough,  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
country.  If,  after  its  rejection,  the  coun- 
try returns  a majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favor  of  this  rejected  mea- 
sure, the  Lords  no  longer  oppose  it,  but 
accept  it,  and  pass  it,  and  the  country 
has  its  way.  All  the  Lords  do  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  country  does  desire  that  the 
bill  in  question  shall  become  law.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  suspensory  veto, 
and  that  is  the  limitation  which,  by  force 
of  usage  and  of  opinion,  and  without  any 
statute,  has  been  set  upon  the  constitu- 
tional privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  complaint  against  the  existing 
House  of  Lords  is  not  that  it  lacks  po- 
litical or  legislative  or  debating  ability. 
Nobody  alleges  that.  The  more  extreme 
Radicals,  it  is  true,  bring  an  indictment 
against  the  Peers  themselves.  That  is 
their  way.  If  they  attack  an  institution, 
they  denounce  the  personal  character  of 
those  who  compose  or  support  it.  They 
are  not  content  to  complain  of  the  use 
their  adversaries  make  of  their  powers, 


which  is  the  legitimate  form  of  political 
criticism.  They  revile  the  individuals  of 
whose  votes  they  disapprove.  The  Peers 
are,  says  the  most  extreme  journal  of  all, 
a powerful  and  widely  circulated  news- 
paper in  London,  “lords  and  lackeys, 
vulgar,  out  of  date  appanages  of  an  im- 
possible social  system.  They  have  got 
to  go.”  They  are,  or  many  of  them  are, 
“life-long  enemies  of  the  people,”  and 
“mere  low  evil-livers  and  race-course 
notorieties.”  It  is  another  echo  of  the 
French  Revolution;  the  Peers  are  to  be 
hunted  down ; perhaps  their  property  con- 
fiscated, their  castles  burnt;  perhaps  their 
lives  menaced. 

Well,  there  are  black  sheep  among  the 
Peers  as  there  are  among  the  Commons, 
but  neither  body  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
exceptions.  Lord  Rosebery,  the  flower 
of  the  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
described  it  not  long  ago  as  an  assembly 
of  men  of  great  ability,  great  business 
capacity,  and  great  common-sense.  Can 
no  use  be  found  for  such  an  assembly  ex- 
cept to  abolish  it?  There  are  many  Peers 
who  have  come  up  from  the  ranks — the 
Bishops,  the  Law  Lords,  the  four  nomi- 
nated Judges  who  now  sit  in  the  Lords, 
the  ennobled  representatives  of  finance, 
of  commerce,  of  business,  and  many  more. 
It  is  an  aristocracy  of  intelligence.  But 
if  you  exclude  all  these,  and  look  only  to 
the  men  who  are  members  of  the  House 
by  virtue  of  hereditary  right,  you  may 
compile  a list  of  great  distinction.  Lord 
Salisbury,  Lord  Rosebery,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire—it  is  use- 
less to  multiply  names  familiar  to  every- 
body. Mr.  Gladstone's  present  Cabinet 
contains  five  Peers,  one-tenth  of  all  his 
supporters  in  what  he  calls  the  “gilded 
chamber” — a change  no  doubt  from  the 
time  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  only  Com- 
moner in  his  own  Cabinet;  but  they  are 
enough  to  show  how  much  the  great 
Prime  Minister  leans  on  colleagues  who 
are  members  of  the  House  he  assails. 
When  the  long  four  months’  struggle  be- 
tween coal-owners  and  coal-miners  was 
ended  by  the  conference  over  which  Lord 
Rosebery  presided,  a good  Gladstonian 
said  to  a Conservative  friend,  “You  see, 
the  Old  Man  has  scored  again.”  “Yes,” 
was  the  answer,  “but  he  had  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  do  it.”  And  you  must 
go  to  the  same  place  for  much  of  the 
finest  debating  and  most  effective  politi- 
cal oratory  of  the  time.  A dress-debate 
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in  the  Lords  is  to-day  perhaps  a more 
perfect  and  admirable  performance  than 
a similar  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, even  if  Mr.  Gladstone  be  reckoned 
among  the  debaters. 

There  are,  then,  two  ways  in  which  the 
House  of  Lords  may  be  looked  at.  You 
may  consider  it  as  a hereditary  Chamber 
based  upon  a principle  vicious  because 
hereditary.  Or  you  may  consider  it  sim- 
ply as  a Second  Chamber,  which,  be  its 
faults  what  they  may,  is  part  of  the' Le- 
gislature of  this  country,  and  the  only 
restraint  upon  the  legislative  energy  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  And  there  are 
three  parties  among  its  opponents.  There 
are  those  who  would  simply  abolish  it, 
among  whom  Mr.  Asquith,  the  brilliant 
young  Liberal  wTlio  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Home  Secretary,  must  now  be  reckoned; 
there  are  those  who  would  perhaps  abolish 
it  if  some  efficient  and  more  popular  sub- 
stitute could  he  provided;  and  there  are 
those  who  would  reform  the  existing 
House. 

The  ending  and  mending  policies  are 
not  merely  alternative;  they  are  incon- 
sistent and  irreconcilable.  The  party 
which  wants  to  end  the  Lords  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  mending  them. 
Amendment  would  diminish  the  force  of 
the  argument,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  ab- 
olition. We  may  come  at  once,  therefore, 
to  the  question,  How  is  the  House  of  Lords 
to  be  ended?  The  answer  is  simpler  than 
some  of  the  champions  of  abolition  seem 
to  suspect.  There  is  but  one  method  which 
is  not  revolutionary:  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  there  can  be  no  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  has  not  passed  the  Lords  as 
well  as  the  Commons.  The  abolitionists 
are  therefore  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion how  they  are  to  induce  the  Lords  to 
abolish  themselves. 

If  this  problem  has  ever  been  discussed, 
it  has  been  discussed  in  private,  and  not 
in  public.  I doubt  whether  it  has  been 
much  discussed  even  in  private.  There 
have  been  two  recent,  or  comparatively 
recent,  occasions  on  which  the  abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  talked  of 
freely.  One  was  in  1884,  when  they 
were  thought  likely  to  reject  the  County 
Franchise  Bill.  One  was  during  last 
year,  w hen  they  did  reject  the  Home-Rule 
Bill.  In  the  interval  the  question  slept, 
or,  at  most,  simmered.  At  the  crises, 
whether  in  1884  or  in  1893,  little  or  no- 
thing was  said  to  indicate  that  the  subject 


had  ever  been  thought  out.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  that  abolition  could  be  ef- 
fected somehow.  There  is  a vague  notion 
that  the  existing  majority  in  the  Lords 
might  be  swamped  by  a creation  of  new 
Peers  pledged  to  vote  for  their  own  ex- 
tinction. It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far 
such  pledges  would  be  thought  binding 
by  those  who  might  give  them.  iir. 
Gladstone’s  Peers— I mean  the  Peers  cre- 
ated upon  his  advice — have  in  great  part 
turned  against  him.  But  there  is  a grav- 
er doubt:  Would  the  Queen  consent  to 
create  these  new  Peers?  They  must  be 
created  by  her  if  at  all,  and  her  opinion, 
her  will,  her  judgment,  are,  or  might  be, 
very  important  factors. 

The  House  of  Lords  now  consists  of 
about  550  members.  The  Conservative 
majority  last  August  threw'  out  the  Home- 
Rule  bill  by  419  to  41.  Taking  that  as 
a fair  test,  there  are  378  votes  to  be  over- 
come, 379  new  Peers  to  be  created  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a majority  of  one  for  the 
abolition  of  the  House.  That  is  more 
than  twice  the  number  which  was  con- 
templated in  1832,  and  even  then  the  cre- 
ation of  less  than  200  Peers  to  overwhelm 
the  existing  House  was  regarded  as,  and 
defended  as,  a revolutionary  measure. 
It  was  urged  and  defended  on  the  ground 
that  not  otherwise  could  a greater  revo- 
lution be  averted.  The  Lords  themselves 
took  this  last  view,  and  yielded,  and  both 
revolutions  were  averted. 

But  to-day,  where  is  the  sign  of  revo- 
lution, or  even  of  any  popular  agitation 
which  threatens  revolution  in  the  coun- 
try, or  could  be  held  to  justify  a revolu- 
tionary policy  toward  the  Lords  them- 
selves? Notoriously  there  is  none.  It 
may  come,  but  it  has  not  come  yet.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  expected  to  give  the  signal 
for  it  at  Edinburgh  last  September.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone,  impetuous  and  masterful 
though  he  be  in  dealing  with  his  own 
party,  or  with  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
a cautious  leader  when  he  has  to  face  the 
constituencies.  He  saw  clearly  that  the 
action  of  the  Lords  in  rejecting  his  dar- 
ling measure  had  provoked  no  general 
resentment  in  the  country,  stirred  no  agi- 
tation, created  no  wish  for  abolition.  The 
country,  so  far  from  clamoring  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Upper  House,  found  in 
this  rejection  a new  reason  for  maintain- 
ing it.  In  1832  the  country  was  up  in 
arms  against  the  Lords,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  1884.  In  1893  not  one  single 
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great  meeting  was  held  to  protest  against 
the  defeat  of  Home-Rule,  or  to  complain 
of  the  legislative  body  which  had  thrown 
out  the  bill.  Mr.  Gladstone,  therefore, 
had  to  choose  between  his  Radical  sup- 
porters and  the  country.  Of  course  he 
chose  for  the  country.  He  conciliated, 
to  some  slight  extent,  the  Radicals  by  an 
invective  against  the  Lords,  a recapitula- 
tion of  their  offences  in  time  past,  and  a 
forecast  of  the  doom  that  might  overtake 
them  in  some  more  or  less  distant  future. 
But  his  long  speech  contained  no  recom- 
mendation for  the  present,  no  proposal 
either  of  abolition  or  reform,  no  pro- 
gramme even  for  agitation,  no  serious 
menace.  The  Radicals  understood  that 
they  had  to  lie  low  for  the  present.  The 
platforms  from  which  they  were  to  have 
thundered  all  through  the  autumn  have 
been  silent.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  thun- 
der was  but  brutum  fulmen . He  had 
discharged  a broadside,  but  the  guns  were 
not  shotted. 

The  only  definite,  or  rather  the  only 
positive,  answer  yet  given  to  this  question 
how  to  end  the  Lords  was  given  by  Mr. 
John  Morley  at  Manchester  on  the  8th 
of  last  November.  He  said  they  can 
only  be  dealt  with  by  force.  Mr.  Morley 
is  so  considerable  a person,  and  this  pas- 
sage in  his  speech  so  remarkable,  that  it 
may  be  quoted: 

“You  are  dealing  with  a vast,  over- 
whelming preponderance,  a huge  dead 
weight  of  prejudice,  of  passion,  of  interest, 
of  bigotry,  of  blind  class  and  party  spirit, 
impenetrable  by  argument,  immovable  by 
discussion,  beyond  the  reach  of  reason, 
and  only  to  be  driven  from  its  hereditary 
and  antiquated  entrenchments,  not  by 
argument  or  by  reason  or  by  discussion, 
but  by  force.” 

There  are,  no  doubt,  several  kinds  of 
force,  but  Mr.  Morley  seems  to  mean  that 
the  force  he  would  employ  against  the 
House  of  Lords  is  physical  force.  It  can- 
not be  the  force  of  argument,  for  he  says 
they  are  impenetrable  by  argument;  nor 
of  reason,  for  they  are  beyond  its  reach ; 
nor  can  any  known  form  of  moral  force  be 
supposed  capable  of  dealing  with  a huge 
dead  weight  of  prejudice,  passion,  bigotry, 
and  blind  class  spirit.  What  Mr.  Morley 
proposes  is  violence.  He  would  appar- 
ently contemplate  “ with  sombre  acquies- 
cence” the  invasion  of  the  House  by  a 
street  mob,  as  the  French  Assemblies  have 
so  often  been  invaded  by  a street  mob, 


calling  itself,  and  being  called  by  a certain 
class  of  historians,  the  people.  Mr.  Mor- 
ley is,  or  tries  to  be,  a philosophical  poli- 
tician. He  is  a Cabinet  Minister.  He  has 
an  important  following  and  a wide  repu- 
tation in  the  country.  Is  it  likely  that 
he  would  advocate  revolution  if  he  saw 
his  way  to  his  end  by  legal  and  peace- 
able means?  His  speech  at  Manchester 
is  a counsel  of  despair.  And  there  is  no 
other. 

To  mend  the  Lords  is  another  matter, 
and  raises  a wholly  different  class  of  ques- 
tions. The  most  convinced  believer  in  a 
Second  Chamber  would  be  the  first  to  ad- 
mit and  to  assert  that  large  reforms  in 
the  present  constitution  of  this  assembly 
are  needed  and  are  urgent.  If  the  Lords 
were  a sagacious  body  as  a whole,  they 
would  reform  themselves  from  within, 
lest  a worse  thing  befall  them  from  with- 
out. They  might  do  much  to  mitigate 
the  force  of  hostile  criticism.  Whether 
they  have,  or  ever  will  have,  a virtue  he- 
roic enough  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil 
and  extinguish  the  hereditary  character 
of  their  House  may  be  doubted.  It  is  not 
likely  that  anything  short  of  that  will 
suffice.  The  most  interesting  of  the  few 
attempts  at  reform  from  within  has  been 
made  by  Lord  Rosebery.  He  brought 
forward  two  proposals,  one  in  1884,  one 
in  1888.  In  each  case  he  asked  his  col- 
leagues to  appoint  a committee  to  inquire 
into  the  constitution  of  the  House.  On 
the  second  occasion  he  obtained  50  votes 
for  this  proposal,  which  was  rejected  by 
97.  The  first  effort  hardly  went  beyond 
details.  The  second  dealt  with  principles, 
and  among  others  with  the  hereditary 
principle.  Lord  Rosebery,  knowing  how 
hopeless  it  would  be  to  suggest  its  aboli- 
tion as  a principle,  condemned  only  the 
indiscriminate  and  untempered  applica- 
tion of  it.  He  said: 

“ What  you  require  in  a hereditary  le- 
gislative Chamber,  by  the  mere  fact  and 
principle  of  its  existence,  is  an  unblem- 
ished succession  of  hereditary  virtue,  he- 
reditary wisdom,  and  hereditary  discre- 
tion.” 

That  is  to  require  the  impossible,  and 
that  is  what  Lord  Rosebery  meant.  He 
would  escape  from  the  dilemma  by  a 
compromise  — the  most  English  of  all 
methods.  He  urges  that  any  reform 
should  respect  the  name  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that  a reconstructed  House 
should  be  limited  in  number,  and  consist 
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of  selected  or  elected  hereditary  Peers, 
and  that  by  some  process  and  some  form 
of  constituency  there  should  be  repre- 
sentative Peers,  to  be  called  Lords  of  Par- 
liament. He  makes  many  other  sugges- 
tions, often  acute  and  sagacious,  but  this 
is  the  central  idea  of  his  scheme.  He 
does  not  undertake  to  determine  who  the 
electors  should  be,  but  suggests  county 
boards,  the  larger  municipalities,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  all  three.  That 
is  not  the  valuable  part  of  his  proposal. 
There  would  be  nothing  organic  in  the 
composition  of  a body  elected  in  that 
rather  miscellaneous  manner.  But  no- 
body has  yet  proposed  a better;  and  the 
fact  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  nothing  bet- 
ter to  offer,  and  that  nothing  better  is  of- 
fered, is  a measure  of  the  perplexity  of 
the  problem.  The  proposal  for  a House 
composed  of  Peers  nominated  for  life 
only  evades  the  hereditary  difficulty,  but 
does  not  meet  the  demand  for  an  assem- 
bly that  shall  be  both  representative  and 
elective. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  legislative 
capacity  is  to  be  defended,  it  must  be  on 
American  principles.  Put  aside  its  heredi- 
tary character,  not  now  defensible  on  any 
principle,  consider  it  merely  as  a Second 
Chamber,  and  you  will  find  that  the  most 
effective  defence  of  it  maybe  drawn  from 
American  analogies  and  American  pre- 
cedents. 

Indeed,  before  an  American  tries  to 
judge  the  situation  in  England,  he  would 
do  well  to  put  clearly  before  himself  the 
difference  between  his  own  Constitution 
and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  so  far  as 
it  affects  this  issue.  He  must  take  into 
account  the  undisputed  fact  that  the 
House  of  Lords  is  the  sole  check  upon 
the  legislative  supremacy  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Let  him  try  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  Westminster  and  Wash- 
ington, and  consider  with  what  safeguards 
and  precautions  constitutional  legislation 
at  Washington  is  hedged  about,  and  how 
every  one  of  them  is  wanting  at  West- 
minster. There  is  at  Westminster  no 
distinction  between  the  making  of  an  or- 
dinary law  and  of  fundamental  law,  or  of 
what  we  call  a constitutional  amendment. 
There  are  no  more  formalities  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  nor  any  different 
procedure.  A bill  which  subverts  the 
Constitution  of  this  realm  is  brought  in 
like  any  other  bill,  and  may  be  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  like  any 


other  bill,  between  ten  o’clock  and  mid- 
night. by  a bare  majority.  It  may  be 
forced  through  by  the  closure  and  with- 
out debate,  or  half  debated.  A constitu- 
tional amendment  in  America  is  a mat- 
ter of  a few  lines,  the  declaration  of  a 
single  principle  or  purpose;  brief,  clear, 
easily  understanded  of  all  men.  The  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  maybe, 
as  the  recent  bill  to  amend  the  provision 
for  the  government  of  Ireland,  common- 
ly called  the  Home-Rule  Bill,  was,  an  ex- 
tremely intricate,  complicated,  and  vo- 
luminous bill — a bill  of  forty  clauses  and 
seven  schedules;  a bill  profoundly  modi- 
fying the  relations  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ; dissolving  a Legislative  Un- 
ion, creating  a new  Legislature  and  a new 
Executive  in  Ireland,  and  profoundly 
modifying  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  itself.  Such  a bill  maybe,  and 
in  fact  was,  passed  by  the  drastic  use  of 
the  closure;  more  than  two-thirds  of  it 
undebated,  unconsidered,  by  the  House  at 
any  stage ; not  even  amendments  allowed 
to  be  put  to  vote.  That  bill,  so  passed, 
would  be  law  to-day  if  there  were  no 
House  of  Lords.  You  may  think  it  ought 
to  be,  but  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be 
passed  in  that  way?  If  you  do,  you  con- 
demn the  American  system  and  reproach 
the  authors  of  the  American  Constitution. 

Any  bill,  any  measure  of  constitutional 
innovation,  once  passed,  goes  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Lords  is  thence- 
forward the  sole  means  by  which  the  final 
passage  of  it  can  be  delayed.  There  are 
no  State  Legislatures  to  which  it  can  be 
referred.  There  is  no  Supreme  Court 
which  can  directly  or  indirectly  declare  it 
to  be  unconstitutional.  Every  Act  of  Par- 
liament is  constitutional.  The  English 
Constitution,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  writ- 
ten existence,  consists  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  one  is  as  good  as  another.  No 
English  court  would  listen  to  an  argument 
based  on  the  alleged  unconstitutionality 
of  a statute.  There  is  no  such  thing. 
Constitutionality,  as  Selden  said  of  Priv- 
ilege, is  whatever  Parliament  pleases. 
There  is  no  veto.  The  veto  of  the  Crown, 
once  valid  and  effective  and  not  infre- 
quent, has  not  been  used  since  Queen 
Anne's  time;  and  Queen  Anne,  as  we  all 
know,  is  dead.  The  last  veto  was  in  1707. 
There  is  no  machinery  by  which  a bill 
can  be  referred  to  the  people,  unless  indi- 
rectly through  the  House  of  Lords.  There 
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is  no  provision  for  ascertaining  the  real 
sense  of  the  people,  either  their  second 
thoughts  if  a bill  has  been  passed  in  obe- 
dience to  a popular  wish  or  impulse,  or 
their  first  thoughts  if  the  bill  be  without 
popular  backing.  It  may  be  the  offspring 
of  a powerful  minister  or  of  a pushing 
clique.  The  people  may  never  have  asked 
for  it.  If  they  have  not,  they  cannot  be 
consulted. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  things  at  West- 
minster. What  it  is  at  Washington  ev- 
ery American  knows;  but  he  may  like  to 
know  how  the  American  system  strikes 
the  mind  of  the  English  Radical  in  a hur- 
ry for  reform.  An  anecdote  will  show 
him.  A very  eminent  English  Radical 
once  asked  me  to  explain  to  him  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  pro- 
posed and  adopted  or  rejected.  He  lis- 
tened, with  ever-increasing  impatience, 
to  the  recital  of  the  long  series  of  checks 
and  safeguards  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
fathers  had  provided  to  insure  stability  to 
the  fabric  they  created,  and  to  protect  it 
against  the  gusts  of  popular  passion  or 
interest  or  caprice — in  short,  against  the 
dangers  of  pure  Democracy.  When  the 
recital  came  to  an  end,  he  exclaimed,  with 
heat,  “You  need  not  suppose  we  should 
stand  that  sort  of  thing  over  here.” 

If,  then,  you  apply  American  principles 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  considered  without 
reference  to  its  hereditary  character,  but 
merely  as  a Second  Chamber,  you  find  it 
discharging  a useful  and,  to  the  American 
mind. an  indispensable  function.  Whether 
it  has  discharged  that  function  wisely  or 
unwisely  during  the  last  two  or  three  gen- 
erations is  another  question.  I do  not  en- 
ter upon  any  historical  inquiry.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that,  from  our  point  of  view, 
the  House  of  Lords  has,  during  most  of 
that  period,  been  the  opponent  of  reform, 
or  has  consented  to  reform  unwillingly. 
It  has  set  itself  in  many  instances  against 
the  will  of  the  nation.  It  opposed  the 
great  Reform  Bill  of  1831-2.  It  opposed 
Lord  Melbourne’s  measures  of  Irish  re- 
form from  1835  to  1841.  It  opposed  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  paper  in  1860. 
These  are  the  modern  cases  most  frequent- 
ly cited,  and,  after  all,  the  catalogue  is 
not  a very  formidable  one.  Nor  was  the 
majority  of  the  Lords  always,  as  it  is  now, 
anti-Liberal.  Till  1832  it  commonly  sup- 
ported the  government  of  the  day.  Its 
later  conservatism,  says  Lord  Salisbury, 


dates  from  the  accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  power,  and  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  per- 
sistent efforts  to  sow  division  and  dissen- 
sion between  different  classes  and  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  lias  passed  many 
Liberal  measures  in  obedience  to  public 
opinion  or  to  good  advice.  Hearkening 
to  the  counsels  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
it  assented  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
in  1846.  It  assented,  in  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  Lord  Beaconslield,  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869. 

It  passed,  under  the  same  influence,  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  of  1870.  It  passed  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1884,  after  negotiations 
ending  in  a compromise.  It  passed  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867.  in  some  respects  the 
most  radical  and  sweeping  measure  of 
suffrage  ever  proposed  in  England,  and  it 
rejected  the  Home-Rule  Bill  of  1893.  On 
both  these  last  two  occasions  it  was  on  the 
side  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
gave  effect  to  their  wishes.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, admit  that  it  has  more  often  thwart- 
ed than  promoted  the  cause  of  progress, 
and  that  it  deserves  the  censures  which  it 
has  incurred.  What  then?  Is  it  to  be 
dealt  witli  penally  ? Is  a great  constitu- 
tional question  to  be  considered  in  a mere- 
ly vindictive  spirit?  Or  is  it  to  be  con- 
sidered primarily  and  all  the  time  with 
reference  to  the  public  interest,  and  to  the 
present  and  future  efficiency  and  good 
working  of  the  Constitution  itself? 

So  considering  it  we  may  escape  the 
historical  inquiry,  and  it  will  become  un- 
necessary to  organize  a political  party 
into  a criminal  court,  or  put  the  Lords 
or  anybody  else  into  the  dock.  The 
true  question  is:  How  can  legislation  be 
made  safe  and  wise  in  a country  which 
has  no  written  Constitution  and  no  tri- 
bunal to  wliiclt  constitutional  questions 
can  be  referred?  When  we  come  to 
answer  that  question,  we  may  prudently 
lay  down  one  proposition,  namely,  that 
any  Second  Chamber  is  better  than  none. 
The  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  may  each  be  looked  at  as  an 
instrument  for  giving  effect  to  the  popu- 
lar will.  And  the  House  of  Lords,  though 
not  elective,  may  be,  and  sometimes  is, 
representative.  It  may  be,  and  to-day 
probably  is,  at  least  with  reference  to  one 
great  question,  stronger  than  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  more  democratic  than 
the  House  of  Commons,  because  it  has 
the  people  at  its  back.  If  there  were  no 
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Second  Chamber,  the  most  revolutionary 
measure  of  modern  times,  perhaps  of  any 
time  in  England,  would  have  become  law, 
against  the  declared  wish  of  the  people  of 
England  and  of  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  British  majority  against  Home- 
Rule  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  21.  The 
English  majority  against  it  is  70.  There 
are,  in  other  words,  thirty  millions  of 
whom  the  majority  is  opposed  to  Home- 
Rule,  and  there  are  five  millions  of  whom 
the  majority  is  in  favor  of  Home-Rule. 
The  Lords  are  on  the  side  of  the  thirty 
millions  against  the  five  millions.  They 
have  rejected  the  bill,  as  it  was  admitted- 
ly their  constitutional  right  to  do,  and 
also  their  constitutional  duty.  This  rev- 
olutionary measure  bad  never  been  be- 
fore the  people  at  all.  Its  nature,  its  pro- 
visions, the  form  of  government  it  was 
meant  to  set  up  in  Ireland,  were  all  un- 
known when  the  present  session  of  Par- 
liament begun.  After  its  introduction 
it  was  turned  inside  out,  and  on  two  if 
not  three  vital  points  was  transformed 
and  became  a new  bill.  What  the  Lords 
have  done  is  to  insure  the  reference  of 
this  measure — -revolutionary,  secret,  tran- 
sitory, kaleidoscopic,  as  it  proved  to  be  in 
its  passage  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— to  the  people  for  their  final  de- 
cision. Will  any  American  who  values 
American  principles  say  that  this  proced- 
ure is  not  strictly  in  accord  with  the  ideas 
which  underlie  our  own  political  system? 

Fully  agreeing  that  the  House  of  Lords 
must  be  reformed  if  it  is  to  endure,  I never- 
theless think  that  the  majority  of  English- 
men who  act  from  other  than  party  mo- 
tives, or  impulse,  or  mere  doctrinairism, 
will  resist  the  abolition  of  it,  at  least  until 
some  rational  and  workable  scheme  for 
another  Second  Chamber  shall  have  been 
proposed.  For  it  is  their  one  bulwark 
against  an  untamed,  untaught,  inexperi- 
enced, incapable  Democracy.  If  that  ex- 
pression shock  any  thinking  American,  I 
will  ask  him  whether  there  are  no  limits 
to  his  belief  in  Democracy  as  a political 
panacea.  He  knows  that  in  America 
Democracy  has  a bit  in  its  mouth.  He 
knows  that  in  England  it  has  none.  Does 
he  think  all  men  fit  to  be  trusted  with  self- 
government? 

I do  not  wish  to  make  disagreeable  com- 
parisons, nor  will  I make  any.  But  the 
present  majority  of  the  English  electorate 
consists  of  agricultural  and  unskilled  la- 
borers. Does  the  thinking  American  know 


what  they  are  like,  and  what  degree  of 
political  intelligence  they  possess?  If  lie 
does,  will  he  say  that  the  government  of 
an  immense  empire  can  be  safely  con- 
fided to  them,  or  to  a majority  of  which 
they  are  the  majority  ? Let  him  ask  any 
Englishman,  familiar  with  elections,  on 
what  elections  turn  in  an  agricultural 
constituency.  On  Home -Rule,  on  Dis- 
establishment, on  Foreign  Policy,  on  Co- 
lonial Policy?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  But 
on  beer,  on  purely  local  interests,  on  per- 
sonal influence,  on  appeals  to  cupidity  and 
to  prejudice  and  to  class  hatreds. 

The  lower  and  larger  stratum  of  the 
Democracy  of  England  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Demagogue.  Three  or  four  millions 
of  voters  were  enfranchised  at  a blow. 
They  had  no  political  training  of  any 
kind,  no  town  meeting,  no  local  assembly, 
no  control  of  any  kind  of  affairs,  nothing 
which  the  American  has  always  had.  It 
was  in  that  condition  that  they  became 
the  arbiters  of  the  destiny  of  the  realm. 
They  have  to  learn  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  the  governed, 
themselves  included.  They  elect  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  a majority  of  its 
members.  The  House  of  Commons  is  the 
government;  for  the  Cabinet  is,  in  ef- 
fect, only  a committee  of  the  House.  Be- 
tween the  House  of  Commons,  which 
springs  from  such  sources,  and  the  Em- 
pire there  is  absolutely  nothing,  legisla- 
tively speaking,  but  the  House  of  Lords. 
Be  its  faults  what  they  may,  will  any  wise 
man  sweep  it  away  and  leave  nothing  in 
its  place?  When  the  waters  are  out,  will 
you  open  the  dikes  because  you  don’t  like 
the  fashion  of  the  masonry? 

There  are  signs  that  this  country  is  ap- 
proaching a grave  social  crisis— possibly 
enough,  revolutionary.  If  it  be  revolu- 
tionary, it  may  overturn  many  things  be- 
sides the  House  of  Lords.  If  it  stop  short 
of  revolution ; if  Radicalism  and  Socialism 
proceed  by  constitutional  methods ; if  they 
attack  property  and  individual  liberties, 
as  they  daily  threaten  to  do,  under  cover 
of  law;  and  if,  in  pursuit  of  such  ends, 
they  once  elect  a majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  abolish  the  House  of 
Lords— they  are  masters  of  the  kingdom. 
Until  they  abolish  it,  society  in  its  exist- 
ing form  has  a last  line  of  defeuce,  and 
the  true  friends  of  order  and  liberty 
might  in  such  circu instances  consider 
even  a hereditary  Chamber  a less  evil 
than  civil  convulsion. 
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SHE  looked  back  at  the  house  as  if  with 
a sudden  feeling  that  in  the  impor- 
tance of  her  mission  she  had  forgotten  to 
lock  the  door.  The  old  gray  cottage,  with 
its  hanging  eaves  and  dark  little  win- 
dows, seemed  to  convey  to  her  some  re- 
assurance, for  site  clasped  the  tiny  red 
flower-pots  more  closely  to  the  sagging 
bosom  of  her  brown  cotton  frock,  and 
went  on  down  the  street. 

There  was  distinct  purpose  in  her  gait. 
Something  not  unlike  peace  shone  from 
the  dim  blue  eyes  under  the  poking  rim 
of  her  straw  bQnnet.  Vague  flecks  of 
pink  mottled  her  wrinkled  cheeks;  and 
not  since  Corder  died,  along  in  the  win- 
ter, had  his  wife's  soft  old  lips  worn  a 
look  so  like  a smile. 

He  had  been  dead  three  months,  had 
Corder.  The  shutters  of  the  small  wea- 
ther-worn house,  in  which  he  had  lived  so 
long,  were  still  tied  with  strips  of  black 
cotton  stuff.  These  mournful  tokens, 
dangling  against  the  moss-blotched  wall, 
gave  a funereal  aspect  to  the  aged  yew  by 
the  door  step — a yew  in  itself  so  thread- 
bare and  rusty  as  to  seem  out  of  all  har- 
mony with  the  genial  freshness  of  the 
spring  morning.  For  April  was  well  for- 
ward, and  all  the  maples  along  the  creek- 
flagged  walk  had  little  wormy-looking 
brown  buds  creeping  out  upon  their 
twigs.  Bushes  were  veiled  in  hazes  of 
pale  green.  Willows  charmed  the  air 
with  wands  of  bright  gold;  and  even  the 
tall  forest  trees  skirting  the  village  had  a 
perceptible  liveliness  of  tone,  as  if  the 
sap  leaped  warm  at  their  reluctant  hearts. 

The  sleepy  old  houses  of  the  little  Ken- 
tucky hamlet  nestled  back  in  bits  of  yards, 
just  beginning  to  be  softly  dashed  with 
powdery  green.  Here  and  there,  as  if 
for  the  triumphal  passage  of  forgetful- 
ness, a rickety  gate  lifted  an  arch  of 
vines.  Moss  scored  the  fence-rails  and 
crept  up  the  walls.  Indeed,  since  the 
building  of  the  new  railway,  four  miles 
to  eastward,  the  small  old  town,  left 
out  of  touch  with  time  and  traffic,  had 
seemed  as  if  settling  comfortably  back  to 
a state  of  nature.  Even  the  Brundage 
House,  a low  brick  structure  with  en- 
closed side  galleries  glooming  over  a 
mouldy  garden  space — even  this  once  pop- 
ular inn  had  an  air  of  disuse.  Though 
the  door  was  open  and  a row  of  chairs 
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sat  hospitably  on  the  curb,  most  of  the 
blue  shades  were  drawn,  the  mortar  was 
crumbling  away  between  the  bricks,  and 
Oblivion  appeared  to  have  gone  over  the 
threshold,  leaving  faint  greenish  foot- 
prints behind  him  on  the  stone  steps. 

No  one  was  in  sight.  Then  presently 
a woman,  rather  excitedly  waving  a tur- 
key-wing fan  in  her  fat  white  hand, came 
to  the  door  and  peered  eagerly  down  the 
street. 

iSlie  was  amply  modelled,  with  broad 
pink  cheeks  and  soft  stayless  girth.  Her 
gray  hair  was  closely  rippled.  She  had 
little  red-brown  eyes  and  a small  mouth, 
at  present  anxiously  puckered. 

“It's  her!”  she  said.  “ It's  Jane  Cor- 
der, sure  hiough.  She’s  goin’  down 
street  licketv  -switch — her  arms  full  of 
flower  pots  agin.  That's  the  fourth  time 
this  week!  Them's  flower -pots,  ain't 
they.  Mi  nervy  ?'’ 

A pretty  girl,  whose  curves  promised 
well  for  future  rotundity,  appeared  in  the 
doorway. 

‘‘Yes,,  maw,  they’re  flower-pots,”  she 
corroborated.  “I  reckon  she’s  going  to 
the  graveyard.  Watch  bow  her  skirt 
flaps!  I don't  reckon  it  ever  see  starch. 

It's  a wonder  she  wouldn't  wear  mourn- 
ing for  Corder — her  letting  011  to  think  so 
much  of  him !” 

The  fat  woman  scanned  the  wisp  of  a 
figure  in  brown  cotton.  She  rearranged 
the  heavy  gold  watch-chain  looping  her 
lavishly  crape- trimmed  bosom. 

“ Mebby  she  thinks  it's  onchristian  to 
wear  black  when  you’re  bereaved,”  she 
considered,  with  a smile  of  tolerant  scorn. 

“I  never  argify  with  folks's  notion t-s. 

For  me.  I've  been  in  crape  the  three  hull 
years  since  your  paw  died,  Minervy.  He 
'ain't  got  it  to  throw  up  to  me  at  the 
throne  of  grace  as  I didn't  pay  proper  re- 
speck.  Many's  the  time  I’ve  set  in  meet- 
in'  fahly  stranglin’  through  my  veil.  The 
unly  thing  that  kept  me  up  was  remem- 
berin’ that  there  wasn't  a widow  woman 
in  town  wore  their  crape  heavier.  It  comes 
high,  so  it  does.  Every  person  hasn't  the 
money  to  show  how  their  bosom’s  tore.” 

“Maybe  Mrs.  Corder  hasn’t,”  charita- 
bly suggested  Minerva. 

“She  ought  to  hev,”  hotly  contested 
Mrs.  Brundage,  “ livin’  as  pore  as  her  and 
Corder  did.  I hev'n’t  no  sympathy  with 
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folks  that’s  always  scrimpin’.  I d’know 
as  I’ve  much  use  for  Jane  Corder  any- 
ways. We've  never  visited  since  your 
paw  and  Corder  run  that  wagon-shop  to- 
gether. Your  paw  was  as  keen  as  they 
make  ’em,  and  if  he  found  as  lie  hed  to 
squeeze  Corder  out  of  the  business,  I ’ain’t 
a word  to  say.  I never  asked  nothing 
about  it.  Brundage  made  me  a good 
livin’,  and  hardly  ever  give  me  a cross 
word.  Corder  was  no  'count,  anyhow; 
and  when  I heard  he  was  telling  it  every- 
where that  your  paw  had  cheated  him,  I 
jest  stopped  goin’  to  see  his  wife.”  She 
added,  mournfully,  that  no  one  would 
ever  know  how  she  missed  Brundage. 
“If  he’d  of  lived,  that  railroad  never  would 
have  left  us  four  mile  out!  It’s  ruined 
the  business,”  she  continued.  “ We  don’t 
take  in  skercely  anything  nowadays.  I’m 
mighty  glad  I got  your  paw  a fine  mon- 
nymint  whiles  I had  the  money.  He's 
got  the  highest-priced  monnymint  will 
ever  be  in  the  graveyard,  so  he  hcs.” 

“Unless  Mrs.  Corder  lays  off  to  buy  a 
finer  one,”  said  Minerva. 

Her  mother’s  face  assumed  a look  of 
ominous  conjecture. 

“It  ’d  kill  me,”  she  gasped;  “it  ’d 
p’intedly  kill  me  if  she  got  her  man  a 
bigger  stone  than  your  paw’s!  their  lot 
right  next  to  ours  and  all!  Law  me,  I 
wouldn’t  wonder  if  she  was  a-lioardin’ 
up  for  that  very  thing !”  A tremor  passed 
over  her  massive  shoulders.  “ Minervy,” 
she  commanded,  sternly,  “you  git  out 
my  bunnit.  I'm  goin'  to  step  out  yender 
to  the  graveyard  and  find  out  what  she’s 
up  to.” 

Mental  disturbance  was  by  no  means 
common  with  Mrs.  Brundage.  Life  had 
dealt  easily  with  her  always.  She  had 
been  a handsome  girl,  and  she  had  mar- 
ried well.  It  was  true  that  Jacob  Brun- 
dage had  not  been  specially  well-favored. 
With  his  narrow  frame,  lean  face,  and 
expression  of  reserve,  he  had  possessed  a 
constrained  and  stealthy  look,  as  of  one 
who  has  squeezed  and  crept  to  promi- 
nence through  thready,  surreptitious  by- 
ways. But  though  he  was  so  plain,  Brun- 
dage had  not  been  ill  equipped  for  life’s 
race,  being  in  no  wise  handicapped  by  any 
foolish  ideas  of  business  integrity.  He 
was  a successful  man,  and  the  other  vil- 
lage women  envied  Mrs.  Brundage  her 
rustling  silks  and  gorgeous  bonnets. 

Once,  observing  her  as  she  swept  pom- 
pously by  to  church,  Corder,  leaning  on 


the  old  gate  before  his  house,  had  turned 
away  with  a darkening  brow. 

“ Jinny,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  was 
gazing,  awe-struck,  at  her  neighbor’s  pas- 
sage, “if  I hadn’t  been  fooled  and  ras- 
caled  out’n  my  share  of  that  wagon-shop, 
you’d  of  worn  as  fine  fixin’s  as  her  ! It 
ain’t  right!  it  ain’t!  I’ve  ben  honest  and 
hard-workin’  all  my  life,  and  I ’ain’t  ever 
laid  by  nothing.”  His  shoulders  seemed 
to  bend  even  more  than  their  wont  with 
this  new  recognition  of  life’s  futility  and 
injustice. 

“I  find  no  fault  with  you-’ns,  Albert," 
said  his  wife,  gently. 

“I  find  fault  with  myself!”  he  mut- 
tered. “You  done  porely  when  you 
married  me,  Jinny!” 

“I  ain’t  complainin’  ” she  said,  laugh- 
ing softly,  and  regarding  him  with  eyes 
of  content.  She  was  well  on  in  her  fif- 
ties, but  her  eyes  had  always  kept  a 
haunting  of  girlishness. 

These,  however,  since  Corder  died,  had 
lost  the  old  gentle  light.  Something 
sharp  and  stern  pervaded  them,  and  peo- 
ple remarked  that  though  Mrs.  Corder 
did  not  “ take  on  ” as  a bereaved  woman 
excusably  might,  her  mental  attitude  was 
not  what  they  called  “ resignated.” 

Unrest  seemed  to  possess  her.  She 
went  often  to  the  graveyard  just  beyond 
the  village,  returning  always  with  the 
same  unsubdued  bitterness  in  her  little 
pinched  face. 

When  spring  opened,  and  she  began  to 
plant  flowers  on  Corder’s  grave,  this  ex- 
pression of  resentful  sorrow  became  a lit- 
tle less  marked. 

“I’m  not  doin’  what  I’d  like  to,”  she 
muttered,  tucking  the  roots  of  a geranium 
into  the  easy  soil,  “ but  I’m  doing  some- 
thing.” 

She  cast  round  a slow,  implacable 
glance.  Hard  by  the  long  yellow  mound 
under  which  Corder  lay.  a gleaming  mar- 
ble tomb  cast  off  the  morning  sunshine 
in  a glare  of  white.  It  was  massive,  and 
shaped  like  a box,  with  an  engraved  slab 
surmounting  its  four  sides.  The  polished 
surface,  the  delicate  veinings,  indefinite 
as  if  faint  wreaths  of  smoke  garlanded 
the  serene  whiteness,  the  smoothly  fin- 
ished edges  and  sharp  depth  of  the  let- 
ters— all  these  things  took  Mrs.  Corder's 
eye  with  a certain  mocking  perfection. 

She  noticed  that  the  grass  lifted  well 
above  the  glearay  base  of  Brundage's 
tomb.  It  had  evidently  had  no  spring 
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cutting,  while  the  sward  rolling  greenly 
from  the  unmarked  mound  in  the  next 
lot  was  clipped  to  a velvety  softness. 

‘'He's  got  everything  but  remem- 
brance, ” commented  Mrs.  Corder,  as  if  a 
little  heartened.  “He's  got  marble  over 
him,  and  his  name  and  age  and  all,  but 
his  folks  ain’t  keepin’  up  the  lot.  They 
don't  come  out  to  see  how  things  are 
doin’.”  Catching  a noise,  she  looked  up. 

Some  one  heavily  clothed  in  black  was 
climbing  the  white  steps  of  the  graveyard 
stile.  The  large  figure  mounted  with 
difficulty,  clutching  at  obscuring  veils 
and  impeding  skirts.  Having  made  the 
ascent,  it  paused,  and  cautiously  set  foot 
on  the  inner  steps. 

The  path  was  overrun  with  grass,  but 
it  showed  itself  as  a faint  silvery  trail 
leading  through  the  dark  luxuriance  of 
myrtle -clad  hillocks.  Mrs.  Brundage 
came  along  it  with  slow  solemnity  of 
tread,  holding  up  her  skirts  at  each  side, 
and  peering  through  her  crape  with  an 
eye  apprehensive  of  green  garter-snakes. 

“Why,  howdy?”  she  exclaimed,  paus- 
ing at  the  Corder  lot,  and  observing 
with  well -feigned  surprise  the  figure 
working  at  the  mound.  “This  is  right 
soon  in  the  day  to  be  travellin’  out  here. 
But  I says  to  Minervy,  I says,  ‘Them 
that's  ben  bereaved  don't  study  'bout 
what  time  o'  the  morning  they  take  to 
shed  a tear  in.’  ” She  sighed  deeply,  and 
with  an  important  gesture  flung  the 
black  stuff  from  her  face. 

Corder's  grave  now  plainly  revealed  to 
her  lines  of  green  where  seeding-plants 
daintily  pushed  their  heads  through  the 
soil.  These  seemed  to  maintain  some  de- 
sign, so  that  the  little  knoll  appeared  to 
be  overcast  with  a crumpled  fabric  of 
brown  delicately  wrought  in  verdant 
threads.  Across  the  flat  expanse  a cross 
of  geraniums,  already  budding,  stretched 
its  arms. 

Elsewhere,  in  notable  contrast  with 
this  trim  gardening,  flourished  the  rank 
plenitude  of  forgetfulness.  Grass  and 
weeds  were  high.  Myrtle  wove  a stout 
dark  web  over  the  paths.  Rose  - trees 
stretched  thorny,  untrimmed  branches 
over  the  lost  footways,  catching  with 
plaintive  insistence  at  the  garments  of 
infrequent  rangers  through  these  dwell- 
ings of  the  dead.  The  very  cypresses, 
unpruned  and  black,  seemed  as  if  settling 
toward  the  ground  in  a sullen  apathy. 
Head-stones  stood  awry.  Many  of  their 


inscriptions  were  padded  with  moss;  and 
frail  dark  lichens  were  everywhere  tra- 
cing upon  the  marbles  characters  no  man 
could  read. 

Mrs.  Brundage  eyed  the  flowery  prom- 
ise of  the  mound  before  her,  and  cast  an 
abashed  glance  at  the  riotous  greenery  of 
her  own  lot. 

“I  no  idea  the  grass  was  so  forward," 
she  remarked.  “Them  marble  slabs  of 
Brundage’s  don’t  look  nothing  like  their 
size  when  the  blades  are  so  high.  There's 
no  better  marble  made  than  them  slabs! 

I told  the  stone-cutter,  ‘Wilkins,’  says  I, 
‘don't  spare  anything  on  that  monny- 
mint.  He  was  a good  man,’  says  I, 
‘and  hardly  ever  give  me  a cross  word. 

I aim  to  liev  him  the  finest  stone  can  be 
got.  And  I want  it  made  box -shape,’ 
says  I.  ‘ They’re  not  so  showy  as  the 
peaked  kind,  but  they  come  high,  and 
’taiu’t  every  one  kin  liev  ’em.’”  She 
broke  off  with  a cheerful  air,  as  if  her 
consciousness  of  the  uncut  grass  had 
been  swept  from  her  mind  by  a vivid  re- 
membrance of  the  tomb's  cost.  “Wil- 
kins did  right  well  by  me,’’  she  pursued; 
“I  kin  recommend  him.”  And  she  add- 
ed, with  a casual  sort  of  manner:  “The 
sod's  pretty  well  settled  in  your  lot,  Mrs. 
Corder.  I reckon  you’ll  be  ’rectin'  a 
stone  'fore  long  ?" 

Mrs.  Corder  bent  over  the  hillock,  wip- 
ing the  dust  from  a geranium  leaf.  Her 
face  was  hidden  in  the  rim  of  her  bonnet. 

“I  got  a prejudice  agin  gravestones," 
she  said,  calmly. 

Mrs.  Brundage  stared.  “I  never  heard 
the  like !”  she  gasped. 

The  other  woman’s  shoulders  twitched 
as  if  a nervous  tremor  had  contracted 
them. 

“I  d'know  as  I mind  a little  shaft  of 
marble — a little  one,  right  at  the  head  of 
a grave,"  she  conceded,  tolerantly ; “but 
I ain't  sure  I could  conscience  heapin’ 
five  heavy  slabs  of  rock  on  top  of  any  one 
I keered  for.  I d'know  as  I could  rest 
nights  a-studyin’  about  ’em  crushed  down 
onder  all  that  hefty  stone.  That's  how  I 
feel.  Buvin’  big  monnymints,  and  clap- 
pin'  ’em  down  over  your  lost  ones,  always 
pears  to  me  a sorry  way  of  sh owin’  grief. 
It’s  like  you  said  to  ’em,  ‘There,  now! 
I’ve  set  to  work  in  weddin’  hurry  and 
r’ared  you  a stone  and  plastered  you  up 
fast  and  sound.  I’ve  done  all  any  person 
could  ask  for.  If  there  ain’t  no  flowers 
laid  over  you,  and  the  grass  gits  rauk, 
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it's  ’cuz  I got  somethin’  else  to  do  besides 
a-rickellectin’  of  you  continual.  Rest  as 
easy  as  you  kin,  for  I’ve  done  all  I’m  go- 
in’ to!”’ 

“ I never  heard  the  like!”  again  gasped 
Mrs.  Brundage.  Her  broad  face  harbored 
a resentful  crimson.  “ Any  one  kin  mess 
round  with  a few  flowers.  They  don’t 
cost  skercely  anything.” 

“It  takes  time  and  labor  to  keep  'em 
flourishing”  contested  the  other,  also  a lit- 
tle breathless.  “ And  folks  that  sees  ’em 
growin’  knows  the  person  underneath 
ain’t  forgit  by  their  kin.”  She  patted 
down  the  edge  of  the  sod  before  her, 
glancing  with  an  eye  of  mild  commisera- 
tion toward  Brundage’s  tomb. 

Mrs.  Brundage,  still  convulsively  grasp- 
ing her  skirts,  had  a color  which  had  deep- 
ened from  red  to  purple  as  she  listened  to 
these  extraordinary  views. 

“I  reckon  there’s  no  male  man  mol- 
jerin’  in  this  place  as  is  remembered  as 
constant  as  Jacob  Brundage,”  she  burst 
out,  defiantly. 

“ I never  passed  no  names,”  Mrs.  Cor- 
der  softly  reminded  her.  She  had  risen, 
and  stood,  small  and  shrunken  and  pale, 
facing  down  in  her  faded  old  frock  the 
lavish  figure  opposing  her  with  its  pro- 
fuse ostentation  of  woe. 

Mrs.  Brundage’s  bosom  heaved.  An 
uncomfortable  thought  seemed  to  haunt 
her. 

“I  don’t  reckon  them  that’s  dead  lies 
feelin’s  about  whether  their  gravestones 
lays  flat  on  ’em  or  r’ares  up,”  she  specu- 
lated. 

“ We  don’t  know  what  they  feel,”  said 
Mrs.  Corder.  “I  knew  a woman  whose 
sister  lia’ntcd  her  day  and  night,  always 
a-mournin’  that  her  hands  hurted  her  so 
she  couldn’t  rest  in  her  coffin.  And 
finally  the  woman— she  was  kin  to  my 
folks,  name  of  Lidy  Clay— finally  she 
lied  ’em  to  take  her  sister  up,  and  there 
was  her  fingers  all  twisted  in  and  out 
like  they’d  fixed  ’em  when  they  laid  her 
out.  So  they  straightened  her  hands,  and 
Lidy  she  never  heard  no  more  of  her  sis- 
ter’s ghost.  Well,  I don’t  say  as  the  dead 
feels.  But  if  I’d  put  a stone  over  any  of 
my  folks  to  keep  the  sun  and  air  off  ’em. 
I’d  kind  of  look  for  ’em  to  walk  nights.” 

The  other  woman's  wide  cheeks  paled. 
She  started  and  glanced  toward  the  tomb 
as  if  half  expecting  to  see  a sheeted  fig- 
ure thrust  the  stone  cover  aside. 

“Well,  good -day!”  she  ejaculated. 


“ I’m  goin’  to  send  up  and  hev  that  grass 
mowed.” 

The  green  blades  murmured  silkily  as 
they  sprang  upright  from  the  swish  of 
her  skirts.  Her  form  disappeared  behind 
the  bushes.  Mrs.  Corder’s  eyes  held  a 
strange  little  gleam  as  she  flashed  them 
again  on  Brundage's  resting-place. 

“You  hev  no  right  to  lay  there  onder 
that  monnymint!”  she  breathed,  huskily. 
“My  man  was  honest  and  true.  You 
beat  him  out’n  everything.  And  there 
you  lay  in  that  fine  tomb.  Oh,  Corder, 
Corder!  there’s  unly  a few  pore  flowers 
over  you!  but  I’m  savin’ — I’m  savin’.  I 
ain’t  got  much,  but  I’m  workin’  and 
savin’.  I wouldn't  even  spend  a cent  to 
buy  myself  a thread  of  crape  to  show  as 
my  heart’s  broke  since  you  left  me!”  She 
gathered  up  the  empty  flower -pots  and 
went  toward  the  stile. 

As  the  season  went  on,  people  began  to 
talk  about  Corder’s  grave.  It  had  bloom- 
ed into  a sweet  expanse  of  bright  flowers. 
Mignonette  furred  the  edges  with  fragrant 
green,  pansies  scrolled  ribbons  of  purple 
about,  geraniums  spanned  it  with  a white 
cross,  which  seemed  to  shine  always  as  if 
it  caught  some  pallid  glory  from  beyond 
the  summer  skies. 

A remorseful  envy  twitched  at  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  half  forgotten 
how  often  they  once  used  to  climb  the 
graveyard  stile.  A late  redding  up  of 
weedy  and  sunken  hillocks  took  place, 
for  Corder’s  grave  was  a page  typed  with 
characters  to  make  the  dullest  grief  almost 
warm  again.  Mrs.  Brundage  herself  ob- 
served its  waxing  beauty  with  a reluctant 
eye.  Standing  of  Sunday  afternoons  by 
Brundage’s  tomb,  a renewed  sense  of 
widowhood  quickened  in  her  breast,  and 
she  felt  as  a stern  reproach  the  breathing 
glow  of  Corder's  flowers. 

Once  she  brought  a bunch  of  blossoms 
to  lay  on  her  husband’s  tomb,  but  the 
pretty  things  had  so  piteous  an  incongruity 
with  the  glittering  slab  that  she  snatched 
them  oft*  and  burst  into  tears. 

“ I paid  out  a heap  more’n  I could  af- 
ford on  that  monnymint!”  she  sobbed,  as 
if  exonerating  herself  to  an  unseen  pres- 
ence. 

To  her  daughter  she  said,  hysterically  : 
“It’s  killin’  me,  Minervy!  I keep  think- 
in’  of  your  paw  a-smotherin’  onder  them 
stones  till  I’m  mighty  nigh  near  distract- 
ed. He  was  never  no  hand  for  much 
ki  vers— used  to  haul  off  and  kick  the  com- 
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forts  down  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Oil 
me!  And  there’s  Corder — triflin’  man  he 
was! — there’s  Corder  a-smilin’  under  his 
posies  like  he  felt  the  sun  meltin’  his 
marrer  l” 

One  night  in  July,  Minerva,  sleeping  in 
her  four- post  bed,  was  roused  by  a spas- 
modic grasp.  Her  mother,  with  night- 
cap askew  on  her  streaming  gray  hair, 
stood  shaking  by  the  bedside. 

“ Minervy,”  she  panted,  “I  ben  havin' 
awful  dreams!  I ’lowed  I see  your  paw, 
and  he  was  twistin’  and  turn  in’ and  gaspin’ 
for  breath,  and  he  says  to  me,  * Molly,  I 
hardly  ever  give  you  a cross  word,  and  y it 
you’ve  went  and  soldered  me  up  so  tight 
I can’t  git  my  breath!”’  She  drew  a 
gurgling  sigh. 

Minerva  turned  drowsily  over.  “ It  was 
the  boiled  cabbage  you  had  for  supper,’’ 
she  argued,  falling  asleep. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Brundage  sat 
at  meat  with  stern  abstraction  in  her  face. 
Afterwards,  as  she  donned  her  crapes  and 
proceeded  down  the  street,  she  looked  as 
if  her  pulpiness  of  mind  and  body  had 
finally  taken  fixed  shape.  She  stopped  at 
a little  shop,  from  which  came  a sound  of 
ringing  steel.  Through  the  door  could 
be  seen  a rear  yard,  in  which  slabs  of 
gray  and  white  stone  stood  about.  On  a 
stone  chiselled  with  the  design  of  a sleep- 
ing lamb  a man  was  cutting  some  letters. 

“Wilkins,”  said  Mrs.  Brundage,  “I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  I ain’t 
satisfied  with  that  monnyrnint  of  ours. 
It’s  too  heavy.  It  looks  too  smotherin’. 
I — I can’t  abide  to  hev  him  under  it  no 
longer.  I want  you  to  take  it  back,  and 
put  up  a little  light-weighted  stone/’ 

The  man  stared. 

44  That  ain’t  business.  I can’t  sell  them 
slabs  to  no  one.  Might  use  the  sides  for 
something,  but — ” 

“You  won’t  lose  a cent,”  cut  in  Mrs. 
Brundage.  “If  you  won’t  allow  me  no- 
thing for  the  slabs— God  knows  they  came 
high! — I’ll  pay  for  the  little  stone.  Only 
change  it  quick.  I’m  goin’  to  hev  the 
grave  sodded.  Oh,  law  me!  When  did 
you  say  you’d  hev  the  small  stone  up? — in 
a week  ?” 

A day  or  two  later,  Mrs.  Corder,  going 
up  the  graveyard  lane,  heard  a sound  of 
voices.  She  paused  at  the  stile  to  listen. 
Golden-rod  was  powdering  the  fence  with 
yellow,  and  the  graveyard  stretched  away 
in  the  bright  fulness  of  midsummer  leaf- 
age. Late  roses  dropped  their  languid 


pink  petals  on  the  thick  sward.  It  was 
warm  and  still,  except  for  the  talk  of 
two  men  in  blue  blouses  who  seemed  to 
be  working  over  Brundage’s  tomb.  They 
laughed  together  as  they  set  crowbars  into 
the  crevices,  lifting  the  heavy  top  slab  up- 
ward so  that  the  tomb  gaped  wide. 

Mrs.  Corder  approached  the  laborers. 

“ What  — what  — ” she  stammered, 
pointing  with  an  unsteady  hand  at  the 
displaced  stone. 

Wilkins  set  his  hands  on  his  hips  to 
explain. 

“Blame  foolishness!”  he  commented, 
in  finishing.  “All  them  slabs  on  my 
hands! — and  no  call  for  this  style  tomb 
skercely.  Folks  wants  angels  nowadays, 
and  lambs,  and  patiences,  and  sech.  Well, 
women  teats  the  devil !” 

He  plucked  up  his  crowbar. 

Mrs.  Corder  watched  the  marble  sides 
fall  out  of  Brundage’s  tomb.  She  saw  the 
pale  green  things  which  had  netted  them- 
selves as  in  some  blind  effort  of  growth 
within  the  sunless  space.  There  was  a 
final  flash  of  the  crowbar.  Then  the 
brown  soft  lips  of  the  earth  writhed  apart, 
mouthing  at  the  last  slab  as  it  fell  out- 
ward. 

A wagon  stood  just  beyond. 

“ Hev  a holt!”  cried  Wilkins  to  his 
man.  He  tent  over  his  end  of  the  nearer 
marble,  and  then  looked  up  to  see  what 
had  touched  his  shoulder.  Mrs.  Corder 
was  standing  very  near.  Her  face  was 
drawn  to  the  keenness  of  a blade. 

44 1 want  to  speak  to  you,”  she  said, 
strangely — “ I want  to  speak  to  you.” 

An  hour  afterward  Wilkins  drew  up 
at  the  Brundage  house  and  entered.  Mrs. 
Brundage  met  him  in  the  hall. 

44  Well,  its  all  right,”  he  said.  44  I’ll 
hev  the  new  shaft  up  next  week.  And 
mebby  I kin  allow  something  on  the  old 
one.  I ’ain’t  reckoned  jest  what,  but  I'll 
let  you  know.” 

“Be  sure  the  new  stone’s  right  slim 
and  light,”  Mrs.  Brundage  adjured  him, 
drawing  a sigh  of  relief. 

At  the  time  appointed  she  went  out  to 
see  the  new  shaft.  The  late  sun  cast  a 
mellow  glow  upon  Brundage’s  last  rest- 
ing-place, which,  even  at  the  distance  of 
the  stile,  revealed  itself  to  Mrs.  Brundage 
by  reason  of  the  sharp  new  whiteness  at 
its  head.  It  was  not  much  of  a monu- 
ment. Dozens  of  those  at  hand  matched 
it  for  height.  But  Mrs.  Brundage,  ob- 
serving it  through  her  veils,  felt  satisfied 
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to  see  how  slight  a shadow  it  cast  on  the 
freshly  sodded  hillock  below. 

Still  advancing,  she  turned  her  veils 
back,  and  then  suddenly  she  stopped  short. 
Was  she  the  victim  of  an  illusion?  What 
was  that  quadrangular  pile  confronting 
her  in  a massive  lift  of  white?  Had 
Brundage  risen  by  night  in  his  grave- 
clothes  and  shifted  quarters  to  the  lot  of 
his  enemy?  For  there  under  the  rose- 
bush Mrs.  Corder  had  set  out  stood  the 
boxlike  tomb  of  the  innkeeper. 

Mrs.  Brundage,  possessed  of  a sense  of 
hallucination,  struggled  nearer,  and  set 
dazed  eyes  on  the  table  of  stone.  Whose- 
soever the  monument  may  once  have  been, 
it  was  now  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Al- 
bert Corder,  whose  birth  and  death  were 
recorded  upon  it  in  freshly  chipped  let- 
ters, still  powdery  with  stone-dust. 

Mrs.  Brundage  looked  at  the  edges  of 
the  top  piece.  The  bevel  was  reversed. 
The  slab  had  been  turned. 

She  clutched  at  the  glittering  coldness 
and  gazed  blankly.  A woman  who  had 
come  up  the  path  stood  still  at  the  side  of 
the  lot. 

Mrs.  Brundage,  turning,  set  her  gaze 
on  the  figure  standing  there  in  its  strait 
faded  gown,  a figure  hardly  seeming  to 
observe  her,  for  the  tranquil  intensity  with 
which  it  looked  beyond  at  (border's  tomb. 

Mrs.  Brundage  pointed  toward  it. 

“How  came  you,'’  she  stammered  — 
“ how  came  you—" 

“I  bought  it  of  Wilkins,"  said  Mrs. 


Corder,  simply.  “ He  was  willin’  to  let 
it  go  cheap.  And  I had  a little  money 
saved — nearly  enough — and  I kin  work 
the  rest  out  sewin’  for  Mrs.  Wilkins." 

“You  bought  ’em — after  all  you  said, 
you  bought  them  stones  to  lay  on  top  of 
Corder  ?" 

“I  got  to  studyin’  ’bout  winter  cornin’ 
on,"  said  Mrs.  Corder,  dreamily,  “and  it 
hurt  me  to  think  of  rain  and  snow  failin’ 
on  him.  Flowers  are  all  very  well  in 
summer,  but  I couldn't  lay  in  my  warm 
bed  of  bleak  blowy  nights  and  study  over 
Corder  without  even  a plank  betwix’  him 
and  the  storm."  And  she  added:  “Then 
an  uncovered  grave  needs  a heap  of  care. 
When  I’m  gone  there'll  be  no  one  to 
'tend  to  this  lot.  I take  a heap  of  com- 
fort in  know  in'  that  howsomever  Corder 
may  of  ben  done  out  of  his  rights  in  this 
life,  he's  got  a nionnyniint  that  'll  stand 
firm  when  all  these  little  'pindlin’  stones 
hereabouts  are  lavin’  in  the  dust!” 

“ But  the  weight — the — " 

“ I got  to  studyin’  that  the  weight  don't 
come  on  him  at  all.  He  lays  ondor  the 
holler  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Corder,  gently. 
There  was  nothing  like  triumph  in  the 
look  she  cast  upon  the  purple  perplexity 
of  Mrs.  Brundage's  face.  And  as  she 
turned  to  go,  she  regarded  again  with  a 
certain  rapt  tranquillity  the  meagre  shaft 
at  Brundage's  head  and  the  broad  white 
block  below  which  Corder  lay,  at  last 
splendid  in  his  ashes  and  pompous  in  liis 
tomb. 


A VIGOROUS  POLITICIAN  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

BY  JOHN  GILMER  SPEED. 


C10L0XEL  MATTHEW  LYON  was  for 
J twenty  years  one  of  the  best-known 
men  in  Vermont,  and  for  a further  twen- 
ty one  of  the  best-known  in  the  United 
States,  and  Lis  life,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  as  picturesque  as  any  to  he  found  in 
our  annals.  It  was  one  indomitable  fight 
against  adverse  fortune,  and  he  died  uu* 
conq  ue  red. 

Matthew  Lyon  was  horn  in  County 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  in  1746.  He  received 
some  rudimentary  education,  but  before 
he  was  thirteen  was  apprenticed  to  a 
printer  and  bookbinder  in  Dublin.  At 
the  mature  age  of  thirteen  he  concluded 
to  come  to  America.  Arranging  with 
the  ship-captain  that  upon  his  arrival  he 
should  be  bound  out  to  service  to  such 


person  as  would  pay  for  his  passage,  he 
ran  away  from  parents  and  master  to  be- 
come a “ redem ptioner"  in  New  Eng- 
land. His  first  master  sold  his  indent- 
ures, the  consideration  being  a yoke  of 
oxen.  This  episode  in  liis  early  career 
was  never  lost  sight  of  by  his  adversaries 
when  lie  became  a person  of  political 
consequence;  but  it  did  not  particularly 
bother  him,  and  during  all  his  life  his 
favorite  oatli  was,  “ By  the  bulls  that  re- 
deemed me!"  To  him  so  humble  an  or- 
igin and  so  ludicrous  an  occurrence  sug- 
gested nothing  discreditable,  hut  to  his 
children  it  was  a sore  subject,  and  by  it 
they  were  provoked  to  many  a hard  bout 
of  fisticuffs  when  bantered  by  other  chil- 
dren. 
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When  he  attained  his  liberty  he  became 
a farm  laborer  and  married.  He  had 
four  children,  but  early  became  a widow- 
er. At  this  time  lie  was  a laborer  for 
Thomas  Chittenden,  of  Arlington,  who 
was  afterwards  Governor  of  Vermont. 
Lyon,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  married  Beulah  Chittenden,  the 
daughter  of  his  master.  She  lived  with 
him  for  fifty  years,  and  survived  him  for 
a short  time.  They  had  several  children, 
and  from  this  marriage  sprung  several  of 
the  best-known  and  most  highly  respect- 
ed families  in  Kentucky,  whither  Matthew 
Lyon  moved  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. It  must  not  be  thought  that  this 
marriage  of  the  Irish  farm  laborer  and 
the  Governor’s  daughter  provoked  any 
social  upheaval  in  the  Green  Mountains 
in  those  Colonial  days.  Not  at  all.  The 
democracy  was  very  pure  at  that  time,  at 
least  in  that  section,  and  the  union  was 
thought  to  be  a very  proper  one. 

Lyon’s  first  appearance  in  public  life 
was  not  auspicious.  He  was,  in  1776,  a 
lieutenant  of  a company  commanded  by 
a Captain  Fassett,  and  belonging  to  the 
Continental  army  under  General  Gates, 
which  was  operating  against  the  British 
forces  under  Sir  Guy  Carlton.  The  com- 
pany was  stationed  at  Jericho,  while  Gen- 
eral Gates,  with  the  main  army,  was  at 
Ticonderoga.  The  position  of  the  Ver- 
mont company  was  not  pleasant.  Some 
of  the  officers,  not  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  abandoning  the  post,  sug- 
gested that  the  men  mutiny  and  desert. 
This  they  did,  and  Lieutenant  Lyon  was 
sent  to  Ticonderoga  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence to  General  Gates.  Though  Lyon 
protested  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  procure  a mutiny,  he  was  placed 
in  arrest,  and,  with  the  other  officers,  tried 
by  court  martial  and  cashiered.  He  could 
not  have  been  very  blameworthy  in  this 
matter,  for  lie  never  appeared  to  suffer 
in  the  esteem  of  the  Vermont  people— and 
they  knew  more  of  it  than  any  others— 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  commis- 
sioned a paymaster  in  the  army  by  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  and  served  some  time  in 
that  capacity. 

Colonel  Lyon’s  political  adversaries  in 
State  affairs,  and  afterwards  when  lie  had 
a larger  place  in  the  national  Congress, 
continued  to  make  use  of  this  early  epi- 
sode in  his  career,  and  he  was  sometimes 
called  “ the  knight  of  the  wooden  sword.” 
I fancy  the  real  truth  was  that  Colonel 


Lyon,  like  the  great  majority  of  his  race, 
rather  preferred  a fight  than  not,  and 
found  enjoyment  in  a controversy  for  its 
own  sake. 

When  Lyon  returned  from  the  army 
he  began  his  career  as  a civil  office-holder 
as  deputy  secretary  to  the  Governor  and 
Council,  and  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Con- 
fiscation. ' This  tribunal  had  the  extraor- 
dinary power  of  ordering  the  confisca- 
tion and  sale  of  the  estates  “of  the  ene- 
mies of  this  State,  living  within  the  State, 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  repair- 
ing to  the  enemy  or  other  treasonable 
conduct.”  This  clerkship  he  held  during 
the  existence  of  the  court,  but  he  did  not 
settle  his  affairs  without  a dispute.  In 
1785  the  Council  of  Censors  directed  that 
he  turn  over  the  records  to  them.  He  de- 
clined to  do  this,  and  he  was  impeached 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  ordered  to 
hand  over  the  records  or  pay  a fine  of 
five  hundred  dollars.  On  a rehearing 
the  matter  yvas  satisfactorily  arranged. 

I only  mention  this  minor  episode  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  many  disagree- 
able things  which  happened  to  Lyon  in 
his  public  employment,  in  which  he  was 
pretty  nearly  always  in  the  hottest  kind 
of  hot  water.  In  1779  he  was  sent  to  the 
General  Assembly  from  Arlington,  being 
one  of  the  two  chosen  to  succeed  Ethan 
Allen  and  Thomas  Chittenden.  While 
the  Legislature  was  in  session  in  1780, 
Lyon  had  his  first  physical  encounter  on 
account  of  legislative  business.  Judge 
Nathaniel  Chipman  made  a report  on  the 
work  of  the  Court  of  Confiscation,  and 
Colonel  Lyon,  in  his  breezy  and  impetu- 
ous way,  said  that  no  man  having  a spark 
of  honesty  in  him  could  have  made  such 
a report.  The  judge  retorted  by  calling 
the  colonel  an  ignorant  Irish  puppy. 
Of  course  there  was  a fight,  but  not  much 
harm  was  done.  Until  Lyon  removed  to 
Fair  Haven  in  1783  he  continued  to  rep- 
resent Arlington  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings  looking  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  Vermont. 
The  main  contention  as  to  the  boundary 
was  with  New  Hampshire,  but  both 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  were  mak- 
ing what  Lord  Coke  calls  “continual 
claim”;  for  though  neither  State  could 
make  good  its  pretensions,  they  acted 
like  the  old  litigant  “who  hath  title 
to  enter  into  any  lands,  if  he  dares  not 
enter  into  the  same  lands  for  fear  of  a 
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beating,  or  for  doubt  of  death,  goeth  as 
near  to  the  tenements  as  he  dare  for  such 
doubt,  and  by  word  claimetli  the  land  to 
be  his.” 

Upon  his  removal  to  Fair  Haven,  Col- 
onel Lyon  was  at  once  elected  to  the 
General  Assembly  to  represent  that  con- 
stituency, and  he  continued  in  that  posi- 
tion for  fourteen  years.  In  Fair  Haven 
he  began  industries  which  flourished  un- 
til a few  years  ago,  and  some  of  which 
are  still  pursued.  He  built  a sawmill,  a 
grist-mill,  paper-mill,  and  forge,  and  en- 
gaged largely  in  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber, paper,  and  iron.  In  1793  he  also 
started  a newspaper,  The  Farmer's  Li- 
brary, and  printed  it  on  paper  of  his  own 
making.  This  was  edited  sometimes  by 
himself  and  sometimes  by  his  son  James. 
It  ran  for  three  or  four  years,  being 
known  towards  the  end  of  its  career  as 
the  Fair  Haven  Gazette.  From  his  press 
in  the  paper-mill  several  books  were  also 
issued,  among  them  being  a Life  of 
Franklin  and  a novel  called  Alphonso 
and  Belinda . In  1798  he  started  a semi- 
monthly magazine,  The  Scourge  of  Aris- 
tocracy and  Repository  of  Important 
Political  Truths.  It  was  a duodecimo 
of  thirty-six  pages,  and  nominally  edited 
by  James  Lyon,  but  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  the  father  was  the  actual  edi- 
tor. It  lasted  for  oue  year,  but  it  evi- 
dently served  its  purpose,  for  Colonel 
Lyon  by  its  aid  secured  his  second  elec- 
tion to  Congress. 

When  Vermont  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1791,  the  same  day  upon  which 
Kentucky  was  admitted,  Colonel  Lyon 
announced  himself  as  a candidate  for 
Congress,  as  “the  representative  of  the 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufac- 
turing interests,  in  preference  to  any  of 
the  law  characters.”  There  were  three 
candidates,  and  Lyon  received  a plural- 
ity, but  not  a majority.  At  the  second 
election,  one  of  the  candidates  having 
withdrawn,  Lyon  was  defeated.  At  each 
succeeding  election,  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing strength,  he  was  a candidate,  until  in 
1796  he  was  elected.  When  Lyon  began 
his  career  in  Congress  it  was  customary, 
after  the  reception  of  the  President’s  mes- 
sage, to  reply  to  it  in  form.  Lyon  took 
this  occasion  to  make  his  first  appearance 
as  a speaker.  He  denounced  the  practice 
of  making  such  responses  as  inconvenient 
and  ridiculous,  as  well  as  slavish  and  an- 
ti-republican, a waste  of  time,  and  a delay 


of  public  business.  He  also  set  forth  at 
considerable  length  his  own  services  in 
the  cause  of  democracy,  and  moved  that 
he  personally  might  be  excused  from  the 
customary  attendance  on  the  presentation 
of  the  reply.  This  speech  was  not  re- 
ceived well  by  either  Federalists  or  Dem- 
ocrats. The  Federalists  regarded  what 
had  been  said  as  insulting  to  the  Exec- 
utive, while  the  Democrats  thought  the 
new  member  from  Vermont  was  trying 
to  unduly  exalt  himself  in  the  ranks  of 
the  party.  The  difficulty  was  solved  by 
Mr.  Dana  of  Connecticut,  who,  in  a very 
contemptuous  tone,  seconded  the  motion, 
saying  that  the  company  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  was  not  very  desir- 
able. Permission  was  therefore  unani- 
mously granted,  and  that  time  Colonel 
Lyon  was  not  required  to  wait  upon 
President  John  Adams.  At  the  second 
session  of  the  same  Congress  Lyon  re- 
newed his  request  under  similar  circum- 
stances, but  on  this  occasion  the  motion 
was  voted  down  by  a large  majority. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  Col- 
onel Lyon  had  a personal  altercation  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  before  the 
whole  matter  was  settled  there  were  two 
resolutions  for  his  expulsion  voted  upon. 
The  House  had  voted  to  impeach  William 
Blount  (formerly  Governor  of  the  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Ohio)  for  misconduct 
while  in  office,  and  the  tellers  were  en- 
gaged in  counting  the  ballots  for  mana- 
gers of  the  impeachment,  the  Speaker 
having  left  the  chair,  and  many  members 
their  seats,  as  was  not  unusual  on  such 
occasions,  though  the  House  remained  in 
session.  The  Speaker  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  Lyon  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Dana, 
of  Connecticut,  gathered  around  the  fire 
and  engaged  in  conversation.  Between 
Lyon  and  Dana  the  conversation  soon 
degenerated  into  dispute  respecting  the 
amendment  to  a certain  bill  which  had 
recently  been  under  discussion.  Lyon 
declared  that  the  Representatives  from 
Connecticut  would  every  one  of  them  lose 
their  re-election  if  they  voted  against  the 
amendment;  and  said  other  things  of  an 
irritating  nature,  to  which  Dana  replied 
in  the  same  style.  The  Speaker  here  in- 
terposed, saying,  “ Gentlemen,  keep  your- 
selves cool;  if  you  proceed  much  further 
you  will  want  seconds.”  Lyon  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Speaker,  and,  in  al- 
lusion to  Dana’s  fiery  temper,  said  that  he 
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had  in  his  own  mind  designated  the  mis- 
sion to  Cayenne  as  an  appropriate  one 
for  the  member  from  Connecticut.  A brief 
and  pleasant  conversation  ensued,  after 
which  Lyon  resumed  his  animadversions 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Connecticut  dele- 
gation. He  declared  that  they  were  act- 
ing in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  nine-tenths  of  their  constit- 
uents, and  that  they  were  seeking  their 
own  interests,  regardless  of  the  public 
good;  that  they  were  looking  for  offices, 
not  holding  it  material  whether  the  sala- 
ries annexed  were  nine  thousand  dollars 
or  one  thousand;  and  that  he  well  knew 
the  people  of  Connecticut,  as  he  had  to 
fight  them  in  his  own  district. 

Mr.  Roger  Griswold,  of  Connecticut, 
who  sat  near,  asked  if  he  had  fought  them 
with  his  wooden  sword.  Lyon,  not  hear- 
ing the  question,  or  affecting  not  to  hear 
it,  continued  his  remarks  to  the  Speaker, 
and  said  that  when  the  Connecticut  people 
came  into  his  district  on  visits  to  relations 
they  came  with  strong  prejudices  against 
him  and  his  politics,  but  after  conversing 
with  them  freely,  he  could  always  bring 
them  to  his  side,  and  that  if  he  could  go 
into  Connecticut  and  talk  with  them  there, 
he  could  effect  an  entire  change  in  the  pol- 
itics of  the  State.  Griswold  then,  laying 
his  hand  upon  Lyon’s  arm  to  secure  his 
attention,  said,  “If  you  were  to  go  into 
Connecticut  for  the  purpose  you  mention, 
you  could  not  alter  the  opinion  of  the 
meanest  hostler.”  Lyon  replied  that  he 
knew  better;  that  if  he  were  to  remove 
there  and  conduct  a paper  for  six  months, 
he  could  effect  a revolution,  and  induce 
the  people  to  turn  out  all  their  present 
Representatives.  Griswold  then  said, 
“ When  you  go  into  Connecticut  you  had 
better  take  with  you  your  wooden  sword.” 
To  this  Lyon  made  no  other  reply  than 
by  spitting  in  Griswold’s  face,  who  there- 
upon stepped  back,  clinched  his  fist,  and 
was  about  to  take  immediate  revenge  for 
the  insult;  but  his  colleague  interposed, 
and  reminded  him  that  another  time  and 
place  were  more  appropriate  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  affair.  He  and  his  col- 
league then  left  the  House. 

As  soon  as  the  matter  then  in  hand  was 
disposed  of  a resolution  was  introduced 
into  the  House  to  expel  Mr.  Lyon  “for  a 
gross  indecency  committed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  House.”  This  was  vehement- 
ly opposed  by  the  Democrats,  headed  by 
Nicholas  and  Gallatin.  Parties  were  so 
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nearly  equal  in  the  House  that  the  loss  of 
a single  man  would  have  been  a serious 
misfortune  to  his  party,  and  though  it  was 
not  possible  to  excuse  the  act,  there  was 
ground  for  the  plausible  argument  that  the 
House  should  not  take  cognizance  of  what 
was  done  while  it  was  in  such  a disorder- 
ly condition.  This  was  urged  very  strong- 
ly, but  at  length  the  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Privileges, 
with  instructions  to  report  the  facts  and 
an  opinion  thereon.  While  the  investi- 
gation was  going  on,  Lyon  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Speaker,  declaring  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  House  being  in  ses- 
sion, and  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
unwittingly  transgressed  its  privileges. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1798,  four  days 
after  the  occurrence,  the  committee  re- 
ported, recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  of  expulsion.  This  gave  rise 
to  a smart  debate,  in  which  Lyon  partici- 
pated, defending  himself  as  having  only 
answered  one  insult  with  another,  and 
giving  a detailed  statement  of  the  affair 
at  Jericho,  all  the  blame  of  which  he 
threw  upon  the  chief  officer.  A motion 
to  substitute  reprimand  for  expulsion  was 
lost  by  a vote  of  44  to  52,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  expulsion  received  a correspond- 
ing vote  of  52  to  44;  but  a vote  of  two- 
thirds  was  necessary  to  expel  a member, 
and  Lyon  retained  his  seat. 

Griswold,  not  satisfied  with  this  result, 
determined  to  take  his  revenge  with  his 
own  hands.  On  the  20th  of  February, 
having  provided  himself  with  a heavy 
hickory  cane,  he  assailed  Lyon  while  in 
his  seat  in  the  House.  Morning  prayer 
had  been  offered,  but  the  House  had  not 
been  called  to  order,  and  members  were 
occupied  in  reading,  writing,  or  talking. 
Lyon  was  in  his  seat,  engaged  with  pa- 
pers, and  having  a small  cane  leaning 
against  his  chair.  He  did  not  notice 
Griswold’s  approach  in  season  to  meet 
him,  but  while  still  in  his  seat  Griswold 
struck  him  violently  on  the  head,  repeat- 
ing the  blows  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so 
that  several  blows  were  struck  before 
Lyon  could  put  himself  in  a position  of 
defence.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  disen- 
gaging himself  as  best  he  might  from  the 
desk  and  chair  that  embarrassed  his  move- 
ments. Having  at  length  extricated  him- 
self, he  rushed  towards  his  assailant, 
endeavoring  to  close  with  him;  but  Gris- 
wold retreated,  pushing  him  off  with  the 
left  hand,  and  continuing  to  ply  the  cane, 
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till  the  parties  came  near  the  fireplace, 
where  Lyon  seized  a pair  of  tong's,  and 
went  into  the  fray  with  fresli  hope  and 
courage.  The  combatants  now  closed, 
and  in  the  contest  Griswold  got  the  better 
of  Lyon,  threw  him  upon  the  floor,  and 
fell  upon  him.  By  this  time  some  of  the 
members  thought  it  expedient  to  inter- 
fere; others  were  for  letting  them  have  it 
out  to  a finish.  But  at  length  Mr.  Ha- 
ven and  Mr.  Elrnendorf  each  seized  a leg 
of  Griswold  and  dragged  him  oil'.  All 
this  while  the  Speaker  forbore  to  call  the 
House  to  order,  and  interfered  only  to  re- 
monstrate with  those  who  attempted  to 
withdraw  Griswold  from  the  fray.  A 
resolution  to  expel  both  Griswold  and 
Lyon  was  lost  by  a vote  of  73  to  21.  A 
vote  of  censure  was  also  lost. 

The  Congress  whose  labors  were  enli- 
vened by  the  scenes  just  described  passed 
what  was  known  as  the  sedition  law,  and 
it  went  into  effect  on  the  4th  of  July,  1798. 
When  Colonel  Lyon  returned  home  from 
Philadelphia  at  the  end  of  the  session  he 
was  not  long  permitted  to  rest  in  peace; 
or  rather,  more  properly  speaking,  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  rest  in  peace. 
This  sedition  law  provided  that  any  per- 
son who  should  write  or  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  written  or  published,  or  assist  in 
writing  or  publishing,  any  words  calum- 
niating the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  either  House  of  Congress,  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
words  calculated  to  bring  either  of  them 
into  disrepute,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  in  the 
country,  should  be  punished  by  a fine  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  and  be 
imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years. 

About  that  time  a violent  attack  had 
been  made  on  Lyon  in  the  Vermont 
Journal , and  the  article  was  copied  in 
the  Federalist  papers  in  Philadelphia. 
On  the  20th  of  June  Lyon  wrote  and 
posted  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  a let- 
ter in  li is  own  defence,  and  this  letter 
was  published  on  the  31st  of  July.  It 
was  written  and  posted  fourteen  days  be- 
fore the  sedition  law  went  into  effect,  but 
it  was  not  published  Until  after  the  law 
had  become  operative.  In  this  letter 
Lyon  said : 

“As  to  the  Executive,  when  I shall  see  the 
efforts  of  that,  power  bent  on  the  promotion 
ot  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  and  the  accom- 
modation of  the  people,  that  Executive  shall 
have  my  zealous  and  uniform  support.  But 
whenever  I shall,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 


see  every  consideration  of  public  welfare  swal- 
lowed up  in  a continual  grasp  for  power,  in  an 
unbounded  thirst  for  ridiculous  pomp,  foolish 
adulation,  or  selfish  avarice;  when  I shall  be- 
hold men  of  real  merit  turned  out  of  office,  for 
no  other  cause  hut  independency  of  spirit  ; 
when  1 shall  see  men  of  firmness,  merit,  years, 
abilities,  and  experience  discarded,  in  their 
applications  for  office,  for  fear  they  possess 
that  independence,  and  men  of  meanness  pre- 
ferred, for  the  ease  with  which  they  can  take 
up  and  advocate  opinions  the  consequences 
of  which  they  know  little  of;  when  I shall  see 
the  sacred  name  of  religion  employed  as  a 
State  engine  to  make  mankind  hate  and  per- 
secute each  other — I shall  not  he  their  humble 
ad  vacate.” 

This  was  considered  by  the  Federal  law 
officers  in  Vermont  to  be  against  the  new 
sedition  law,  and  the  matter  w as  brought 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  together  with  the 
additional  charge  that  he  had  procured  the 
publication  of  a ‘letter  [containing  sedi- 
tious matter]  from  an  American  diploma- 
tic character  to  a member  of  Congress  in 
Philadelphia.”  This  letter  was  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Joel  Barlow  to 
Abraham  Baldwin. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1798,  an  iudict- 
ment  was  found  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  in  Rutland,  and  on  the  6th  of  the 
same  month  Colonel  Lyon's  trial  began 
before  Justice  Patterson,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Judge 
Hitchcock,  who  presided  over  the  Ver- 
mont District  Court.  These  judges  were 
both  strong  Federalists,  as  were  also  the 
other  officers  of  the  court.  Lyon  main- 
tained that  his  letter  in  the  Vermont 
Journal  had  been  written  and  posted  and 
had  passed  out  of  his  control  before  the 
sedition  law  went  into  effect.  Therefore 
he  could  not  be  convicted  for  that  letter 
except  by  an  ex  post  facto  operation.  As 
to  the  other  publication,  he  denied  all  par- 
ticipation in  it,  and  said  that  so  far  from 
procuring  its  publication,  he  had  done 
what  he  could  to  prevent  its  publi cation 
by  destroying  every  copy  that  came  into 
his  hands.  His  defence  availed  him  no- 
thing. lie  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  four  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay 
a fine  of  $1000  and  the  costs  of  the  prose- 
cution, these  being  taxed  at  $60  96. 

The  marshal  of  the  court  took  his  pris- 
oner to  Vcrgennes,  where  he  was  impris- 
oned for  the  specified  time.  Colonel  Lyon 
had  not  the  means  with  which  to  pay  his 
fine,  so  he  organized  a lottery,  giving  li  is 
houses  and  lots  in  Fair  Haven  as  prizes. 
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By  this  means  he  raised  over  $4000.  He 
was  denied  common  comforts  while  in 
jail,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  harsh- 
ness. But  during  his  imprisonment  he 
was  re-elected  to  Congress.  He  well 
knew  that  his  political  enemies  would  try 
to  arrest  him  when  his  time  was  out,  on 
some  other  charge.  So  when  he  was  re- 
leased on  the  morning  of  February  9, 1799, 
he  at  once  announced  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Philadelphia,  where  Congress  was 
sitting.  His  privilege  as  a member  se- 
cured him  from  arrest.  His  release  was 
celebrated  by  the  Vermont  Democrats,  and 
his  progress  through  his  district  was  like 
a triumphal  march.  At  Tinmouth  the 
children  formed  a procession,  and  one  of 
them  offered  the  following  sentiment: 

“ This  day  satisfies  Federal  vengeance. 
Our  brave  representative,  who  has  been 
suffering  under  an  unjust  sentence  and 
the  tyranny  of  a detested  understrapper 
of  despotism,  this  day  rises  superior  to 
despotism.” 

He  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  20th 
of  February,  and  took  his  seat.  At  once 
a resolution  of  expulsion  was  offered  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  been  “convicted 
of  being  a malicious  and  seditious  person, 
of  a depraved  mind  and  wicked  and  dia- 
bolical disposition,  guilty  of  public  libels 
against  the  President  with  intent  to  bring 
the  government  of  the  United  States  into 
contempt.”  The  vote  on  this  resolution 
was  49  in  the  affirmative  to  45  against, 
but  again  was  Lyon  secured  in  his 
seat  because  of  the  necessity  for  a two- 
thirds  vote  to  expel  a member.  This 
sedition  law  did  not  remain  long  op- 
erative. Were  it  in  force  now,  nearly 
all  the  opposition  newspapers  in  Amer- 
ica would  be  edited  from  the  common 
jails  of  the  country.  In  1840  Congress 
passed  a bill  appropriating  $1060  96,  with 
interest  from  1799,  to  the  heirs  of  Col- 
onel Lyon,  on  account  of  a fine  paid  by 
him  under  a law  which  was  void. 

In  the  contest  in  the  House  between 
Jefferson  and  Burr  for  the  Presidency, 
each  having  had  an  equal  number  of 
electoral  votes,  there  was  balloting  for 
seven  days,  and  still  there  was  no  choice. 
Jefferson  had  eight  States,  Burr  six  ; and 
two  States,  Vermont  and  Maryland,  were 
equally  divided.  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Lyon’s 
colleague  from  Vermont,  voted  for  Burr, 
and  Lyon  for  Jefferson.  When  the  Fed- 
eralists abandoned  all  hope  of  electing 
Burr,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Morris 


should  absent  himself  from  the  House, 
and  Colonel  Lyon  cast  the  vote  of  Ver- 
mont for  Jefferson,  and  thus  end  a con- 
test which  had  become  dangerously  ex- 
citing. Colonel  Lyon  always  took  much 
pride  in  the  part  lie  enacted  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  when,  some  time  later,  he  had 
a disagreement  with  the  President — it 
will  have  been  noted  that  Lyon  had  a 
way  of  disagreeing  with  people  in  high 
places — he  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  “I 
made  him,  and  I can  unmake  him.”  Alas, 
for  the  vanity  of  human  pride! 

When  this  session  of  Congress  was 
over,  Colonel  Lyon  moved  to  southwest- 
ern Kentucky,  and  bought  property  in 
Caldwell  County,  on  the  Cumberland 
River.  Later  he  was  joined  there  by  sev- 
eral families  from  Vermont,  and  a new 
town  was  founded — Eddyville,  from  its 
situation  between  two  eddies  in  the  river. 
Colonel  Lyon  started  several  industries 
in  the  new  town,  among  others  a printing- 
office,  the  type  for  which  was  carried  across 
the  Alleglianies  on  horseback.  He  was  soon 
also  engaged  in  politics,  and  in  1802  was 
elected  to  the  Kentucky  Legislature.  The 
next  year  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  and 
served  four  consecutive  terms. 

When  the  war  against  Great  Britain 
was  declared,  in  1812,  Colonel  Lyon  made 
a contract  with  the  government  to  build 
a fleet  of  gunboats  and  float  them  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  delivering  them 
to  the  naval  authorities  on  the  Atlantic. 
Two  of  them  were  sunk  in  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  at  New  Orleans.  As  he  was  un- 
able to  fulfil  his  contract,  the  government 
never  paid  him  anything  on  it,  and  he 
was  much  embarrassed  in  his  affairs.  He 
made  an  assignment  to  his  son,  Chitten- 
den Lyon,  who  advanced  $28,000  from 
his  own  resources,  to  meet  his  father’s  ob- 
ligations. From  this  time  to  1820  he  was 
busy  at  Eddyville  with  private  affairs. 
He  was  then  appointed, by  President  Mon- 
roe, Factor  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Cherokee  Indians  in  Arkansas.  When 
Arkansas  was  organized  as  a Territory, 
Colonel  Lyon  was  elected  the  first  dele- 
gate to  Congress.  But  he  did  not  live  to 
take  his  seat,  as  he  died  at  Spadra  Bluffs 
in  1822.  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  His  son,  Chittenden  Lyon,  was  in 
his  day  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  descendants  of  the  irre- 
pressible democrat  are  well  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  State. 
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AS  TOLD  TO  IIIS  GRACE. 

by  william  Mclennan. 


V. — AX  INTER  KITTED  STORY. 

ONE  evening  in  his  rooms  the  Duke 
turned  to  his  friends  and  asked, 
“Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  may  never 
have  heard  how  my  late  father  insisted 
on  telling  a story  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul /’ 
“We  are  listening,"  smiled  M.  Guil- 
loux.  while  M.  d'Arde  nodded  eagerly. 

“1  have  no  distinct  remembrance  of 
my  father/'  began  the  young  Duke,  ‘'for 
he  died  when  I was  still  a child,  but  I 
know  he  added  to  his  ability  a somewhat 
quick  and  imperious  temper.  In  ’02  lie 
was  accredited  to  your  court  to  conclude 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  upon  which  the 
fate  of  Canada  was  to  be  decided. 

“ The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  although  then 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  was  the  act- 
ual power,  and  all  the  terms  were  quick- 
ly agreed  upon,  save  certain  points  which 
touched  the  protection  of  the  fishing  rights 
of  your  nation. 

“ Neither  would  listen  to  any  compro- 
mise; my  father  declared  that  the  point 
must  be  yielded  in  his  favor,  as  his  in- 
structions were  positive.  ‘ Very  well/ 
answered  M.  de  Choiseul,  hotly ; ‘then 
warl  You  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
whenever  it  may  suit  your  convenience/ 
“My  father,  highly  indignant,  was 
about  to  reply  as  hotly,  but  suddenly  con- 
trolled himself,  and  dropping  into  his 
natural  tone,  said,  ‘ But,  man  cher  due , 
you  must  listen  while  I tell  a little  story/ 
"M.  de  Choiseul  replied,  very  dryly, 
that  he  might  spare  himself  the  trouble, 
but  my  father  went  on,  unheeding:  ‘It 
was  only  the  other  day,  when  walking 
through  the  grounds  of  M.  Bouret,  that 
I—’  ” 

At  this  point  the  young  Duke  was  in- 
terrupted by  a heavy  trampling  of  feet  in 
the  outer  passage,  followed  by  a sharp 
rat  tat-tat  of  a cane  on  the  panel  of  the 
door  of  the  antechamber  and  a quick 
turn  of  the  handle.  The  door  was  locked, 
and  an  impatient  voice  was  heard Open, 
open,  citizens,  in  the  name  of  the  Nation  !” 

The  servant  appeared  with  a blanched 
face  at  the  inner  door. 

“ What  shall  I do.  milord/' 

“Open,  open,  citizen,  in  the  name  of 
the  Nation !"  laughingly  answered  the 
Duke. 

The  three  friends  waited  a moment  in 
silence;  they  heard  the  door  unlocked 


and  pushed  violently  open,  a few  impa- 
tient demands  from  the  intruders,  and 
when  the  inner  door  was  held  back  again 
it  was  to  admit  three  men — the  leader  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  dignity  of  cockade  and 
sea rf . 

‘ ‘ Le  citoyen  anglais , styling  himself 
Bed  fort/'  lie  queried,  with  curt  incivility. 

The  young  Duke  turned  towards  the 
speaker  and  said,  smiling,  “I  am  Francis 
Russell,  whom  most  men  call  the  Duke  of 
Bedford/’ 

“ H-m-m,  brown  hair,  high  complexion, 
large  nose;  h-m-m,  yes,  yes,  that  answers 
the  description.  Well,  Citoyen  Franqois , 
or  Russell,  or  Bedfort,  or  whatever  you 
may  choose  to  style  yourself,  we  are  not 
too  sure  of  your  motives;  and  in  its  pa- 
ternal solicitude  for  inquisitive  strangers, 
as  well  as  its  own  children,  the  Nation 
has  decreed  that  all  foreigners  must  leave 
France  within  twenty-four  hours  after  re- 
ceiving notice,  which  I now  hand  you." 

D'Arde,  who  was  boiling  with  indigna- 
tion throughout  this  diatribe,  stepped  for- 
ward. “ Come,  come,  my  fine  fellow,  the 
Nation  gives  you  no  right  to  insult  peace- 
able citizens,  and  if  you  don’t  keep  a civil 
tongue  in  your  head  I’ll  throw  you  down 
stairs/’ 

“Not  so  loud,  my  big  country  game- 
cock! You  were  wearing  a uniform  a 
few  months  ago,  and  where  is  it  now  I 
Have  a care  how  you  crow,  for  I have  my 
eye  upon  you,  and  you  may  find  yourself 
iu  water  hot  enough  to  draggle  your  fea- 
thers before  you  know  what  lias  hap- 
pened.” 

D'Arde  was  about  to  put  his  threat 
into  execution,  when  M.  Guilloux's  hand 
dropped  heavily  on  his  shoulder.  “ Have 
a care,  have  a care,  my  friend;  you  may 
only  compromise  the  Duke.” 

The  whispered  warning  was  sufficient, 
and  D'Arde  controlled  himself,  while  the 
Duke,  who  had  glanced  over  the  paper, 
turned  to  the  official,  and  said,  quietly, 
“Your  instructions  are  exact,  Citoyen  — /' 

“ Loclies,”  answered  the  man,  some- 
what mollified. 

“Citoyen  Loches,  and  I have  ever 
been  too  honest  an  upholder  of  public  or- 
der to  resist  such  a demand  for  a mo- 
ment. Let  me  have  my  passport  in  the 
morning,  and  I will  trouble  the  Nation 
no  longer  with  my  insignificant  pres- 
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ence,”  and,  with  perfect  coolness,  he 
bowed  the  commissioner  and  his  follow- 
ing out  through  the  antechamber,  and 
closed  the  door  behind  their  clattering 
heels. 

“The  whole  affair  appears  to  me  to  be 
false  on  its  very  face.  There  never  has 
been  any  such  order  passed,  milord,”  said 
M.  Guilloux.  “This  man  is  certainly 
not  a regular  official,  bad  as  they  are. 
Why  not  apply  to  Danton?  I am  sure 
this  is  the  work  of  some  private  enemy.” 

But  his  Grace  only  laughed.  “It  lias 
spoiled  my  story,  at  all  events,  and  things 
have  now  come  to  such  a pass  here  that  I 
can  do  no  good  by  remaining.” 

The  friends  consulted  long  and  earnest- 
ly, and  separated  at  midnight  with  hearts 
full  of  foreboding.  The  following  day 
the  Duke  left  Paris,  never  to  enter  her 
walls  again. 

VI.— A LETTER. 

“ A Monseigneur, 

Monseigneur  1c  Due  de  Bed  ford 
<i  son  Chateau  de  JVoborn 
Comte  de  Bedford 
En  Angletcrre  ” 

Paris,  Thennidor , Van  II. 

My  Lord, — I have  an  opportunity  to 
send  this  by  a safe  hand,  and  hasten  to 
apprise  you  of  the  fate  of  our  friend  M. 
d'Arde,  with  whom  we  passed  so  many 
pleasant  hours  a long  year  and  a half  ago. 

It  did  not  require  any  great  insight 
into  the  future  to  foresee  the  path  into 
which  he  was  drifting,  and  you  already 
know  how  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
King  drove  him  completely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  extreme  party. 

He  was  aware  that  lie  was  closely 
watched:  but  to  leave  France  was  impos- 
sible, and  to  return  home  was  even  more 
dangerous  than  to  remain  here. 

On  the  morning  of  the  KHh  of  Octo- 
ber last  he  dressed  quietly,  and  took  up 
his  position,  with  others,  in  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution  to  look  for  the  last  time  on 
the  face  of  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  he- 
roic courage  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
other  side  of  the  struggle. 

At  noon,  when  she  reached  the  scaf- 
fold, there  was  more  or  less  disturbance 
in  various  points  in  the  crowd,  probably 
excited  by  creatures  expressly  employed 
for  this  purpose. 

Our  friend  was  standing  quietly,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  unfortunate  princess, 


whom  he  had  learned  to  reverence  as  his 
Queen  during  the  weary  months  of  her 
su fieri ngs,  when  he  was  startled  by  a harsh 
voice  beside  him : 

“ Where  is  your  cockade,  citizen  ?'' 

He  turned,  and  saw  close  behind  him 
the  malignant  face  of  Loclies,  whom  you 
will  remember  as  the  soi-disant  official 
on  the  night  of  your  departure,  now  one 
of  the  public  accusers.  Without  a word, 
D'Arde  fixed  his  eyes  again  on  the  scaf- 
fold, only  to  be  tapped  insolently  on  the 
shoulder  a*:d  hear  the  ruffian's  brutal 
voice  raised  in  the  same  question : li  Where 
is  your  cockade,  citizen?” 

Recognizing  his  intention,  D'Arde  sen- 
sibly suppressed  his  anger,  and  remon- 
strated: “ Mats,  mais , monsieur . . 

“No  more  monsieur  than  yourself, 
mon  aristo!"  interrupted  the  spy;  “all 
honest  men  are  citizens  together  now ! 
Have  you  ever  cried  ‘Vive  la  Repub- 
lique,'  mon  p'tit  avoue  T he  continued, 
bound  to  pick  his  quarrel. 

“I  have,  citizen,”  answered  D'Arde, 
with  admirable  coolness. 

“ Then  shout  it  now  .coquin  /"  screamed 
the  brute  as  the  axe  fell. 

With  a cry  of  disgust,  D'Arde  turned, 
and  struck  the  foul  animal  full  in  the 
face. 

There  was  a scream,  a struggle,  and  be- 
fore our  friend  fully  realized  what  had 
happened,  he  was  half-way  across  Paris, 
on  his  way  to  the  Conciergerie. 

For  more  than  two  weeks  I could  hear 
no  word  of  him,  and  feared  that  he  had 
perished.  My  first  move  was  to  enter 
his  rooms,  burn  every  paper  that  could 
possibly  compromise  him.  and  secure  his 
valuables.  Then  I set  to  work,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  finding  that  he  was 
confined  in  one  of  the  dungeons  with 
some  of  the  worst  criminals.  There  was 
no  specific  charge  against  him.  Loclies 
had  disappeared,  so  I had  him  removed 
to  the  main  corridor,  where  he  had  a cell 
to  himself,  the  liberty  of  the  large  hall, 
and  even  got  so  far  as  to  visit  him  once, 
when  I handed  him  a sum  of  money  to 
secure  him  what  comforts  were  possible. 

He  had  found  friends  there — the  old 
Comte  de  Velesme  and  his  daughter,  the 
principal  family  of  his  native  town.  The 
old  Comte  was  a completely  broken  man. 
He  barely  tolerated  our  friend,  whose  un- 
varying kindness  and  unceasing  self  de- 
nial were  accepted  by  the  Comte  as  a 
natural  offering  due  to  one  of  his  exalted 
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position.  With  the  petulance  of  a child, 
the  old  gentleman  blamed  him  personally 
for  the  whole  Revolution  and  his  individ- 
ual misfortunes.  But  our  young  friend 
bore  with  it  all;  and  why,  my  lord? 

The  question  would  not  be  difficult  to 
answer  did  you  know  Mademoiselle  Ar- 
line.  Whatever  burden  of  ingratitude 
the  old  Comte  endeavored  to  lay  upon  M. 
d’Arde  was  borne  equally  by  his  bright- 
eyed friend,  separated  from  him  by  the 
great  iron  grating.  Prison  flowers  grow 
apace,  my  lord,  and  if  ever  the  flower  of 
love  took  deep  root,  it  was  in  the  hearts 
of  these  two  young  people. 

The  winter  dragged  out  its  long  trage- 
dy of  death  and  despair;  the  old  Comte 
grumbled  and  growled  disconsolate,  in- 
consolable, and  before  spring  came  died 
in  the  faithful  arms  of  the  man  he  had 
dared  to  despise  in  his  selfish  arrogance. 

The  awful  prison  was  ever  filling,  ever 
emptying,  but  these  two  lived  on  uncalled- 
for,  unnoticed;  it  seemed  as  if  even  Death 
had  forgotten  them. 

At  the  risk  of  instant  execution,  if  dis- 
covered, they  joined  hands  through  the 
bars,  and  amid  the  tears  and  laughter, 
the  coming  and  going  of  that  ever  unquiet 
centre,  were  made  man  and  wife  by  a 
priest,  who  ventured  his  life  to  add  a gleam 
of  happiness  to  two  passing  souls. 

The  summer  came,  and  the  prison  was 
even  more  intolerable  than  in  winter; 
few  of  their  original  fellow-prisoners  re- 
mained; but  the  Conciergerie  was  none 
the  less  full.  The  rule  of  Robespierre 
and  his  creatures  was  at  its  height;  the 
former  pretence  of  trial  had  now  dwin- 
dled down  to  a hurried  examination,  the 
summons  to  which  was  given  by  the  jail- 
er during  the  previous  evening,  at  an 
hour  whose  uncertainty  added  to  its  ter- 
ror, and  in  the  early  morning  a chalk 
mark  on  the  door  of  the  cells  told  who 
were  to  be  taken. 

One  evening  in  July  the  unfortunates 
sat  in  their  usual  expectancy,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  jailer  with  his  fatal  list. 

D’Arde  stood  at  the  grating  beside  Ar- 
line  when  the  door  opened  to  admit  the 
jailer  and  his  clerk,  accompanied  by  an 
unknown  man  evidently  of  some  author- 
ity. They  advanced  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  under  the  light  of  the  lantern 
hung  from  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and  the 
jailer  began  to  read  aloud  what  he  play- 
fully called  ‘Wes  extraits  mortuaires .” 


Name  after  name  was  called,  and  was 
received  in  silence:  Jean  Coulet,  gen- 
darme, twenty-four  years;  Pierre  Fran- 
cois Daulhac,  ex-abbe,  thirty  years;  Ar- 
line  Tourigny,  heretofore  Comtesse  de  Ve- 
lesme,  aristocrat,  twenty  years. 

“Oh,  my  God,  my  God!”  moaned  Ar- 
line  in  her  sudden  terror  as  she  fell  half 
fainting  against  the  grille.  The  three 
men  looked  up  at  her  faint  cry. 

“She  thought  we  had  forgotten  her,  la 
sainte  Nitouche  !"  laughed  the  jailer. 

The  official  looked  sharply  at  D’Arde  for 
a moment.  “ Who  is  that  tall  fellow  be- 
side her  ?”  he  whispered. 

The  clerk  turned  over  his  list  and 
read  : “ D’Arde,  Jacques- Michel,  Haute 
Lorraine.  Here  since  October.  Was  a 
federe  on  service  at  the  Tuileries.  No 
special  charge.” 

D Arde  looked  anxiously  toward  the 
group.  The  face  of  the  new  official 
seemed  strangely  familiar,  but  before  he 
had  time  to  recall  it,  his  own  name  was 
read  out — “ Jacques-Michel  d’Arde,  advo- 
cate, twenty -six  years!”  and  lie  turned 
to  whisper  joyously  to  the  fainting  girl: 
“Courage!  courage,  ma  tnie ! We  are 
together!” 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  d’Arde 
was  up  and  dressed,  impatient  for  the 
opening  of  his  cell.  When  the  door  was 
at  length  swung  back  he  called  the  turn- 
key, and  placing  his  few  remaining  gold 
pieces  in  his  hand,  begged  for  a last  favor 
— that  Arline  should  be  placed  in  the 
same  cart  with  him.  The  man,  a Swiss, 
named  Straale,  who  had  all  along  shown 
him  much  kindness,  consented  readily, 
and  d'Arde  waited  patiently  for  his  call. 

The  short  hours  passed ; lie  heard  voices 
and  the  sound  of  footsteps  through  the 
prison ; the  noises  outside  increased,  and 
he  knew  what  was  passing  in  the  court 
below. 

The  door  of  his  cell  was  slammed  to  sud- 
denly. He  stared  at  it  for  a moment  in 
surprise,  then  instantly  sprang  forward 
and  began  to  beat  upon  it  with  all  his 
strength,  crying  after  the  retreating  turn- 
key. The  man  returned,  unlocked  the 
door,  swung  it  open  again,  and  left  on  his 
round  without  a word,  while  D'Arde  stood 
trembling  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
cell. 

Presently  the  head  jailer  began  his 
round;  he  heard  cell  after  cell  opened,  he 
heard  the  brief  summons  to  the  condcmn- 
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ed,  until  “ Jacques-Michel  d’Arde!”  sound- 
ed like  a cry  of  deliverance  at  liis  door. 

He  joined  a little  group,  and  with  them 
passed  through  the  familiar  corridor,  with 
one  last  glance  at  the  great  hall,  in  which 
lie  had  found  a joy  surpassing  all  his 
suffering,  through  doors  and  passages, 
until  they  joined  the  main  body  of  the 
victims  in  the  outer  hall. 

He  glanced  quickly  about,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  Arline;  but  he  instantly 
determined  that  she  had  gone  on  before. 

Each  prisoner's  hands  were  securely 
bound,  and  then  one  by  one,  as  their  names 
were  called,  they  entered  an  adjoining 
room,  and  went  through  the  pitiable  mock- 
ery of  a trial.  There  was  practically  no 
charge  against  D'Arde;  but  he  refused  to 
reply  to  the  questions  put  by  his  judges, 
for  in  the  man  sitting  beside  the  chief 
official  he  recognized  the  triumphant  face 
of  Loches  the  informer.  He  heard  his 
fate  without  emotion,  and  was  led  away 
to  join  the  condemned. 

“ All  here !'?  rung  out  a stentorian  voice. 
The  great  doors  were  slowly  opened ; a file 
of  soldiers  passed  out  and  formed  up. 
There  was  a refreshing  rush  of  cool  morn- 
ing air,  but  D'Arde  hardly  felt  it;  there 
was  a hoarse  murmur  from  the  waiting 
crowd,  but  he  was  not  conscious  of  it — all 
his  senses  were  concentrated  towards  one 
object.  The  moment  he  stepped  on  the 
threshold  he  raised  himself  to  his  full 
height — and  saw  the  three  waiting  carts 
were  empty!  He  was  to  die  alone! 

For  the  first  time  since  his  imprison- 
ment he  broke  down;  and,  Englishman 
as  you  are,  my  lord,  I know  you  will 
count  it  no  shame  that  the  tears  sprung 
to  those  eyes  which  no  fear  had  ever 
dimmed.  He  stood  there,  seeing  nothing, 
hearing  nothing,  thinking  only  of  the  ter- 
rible misery  of  the  poor  creature  he  had 
left  behind;  thinking  of  how  short  this 
weary  journey  would  have  been  had  she 
stood  beside  him. 

How  slowly,  slowly,  the  dismal  little 
procession  moved  forward ! Gradually 
he  recognized  things  about  him,  and  saw 
they  were  entering  the  Rue  St. -Antoine ; 
he  became  aware  that  there  was  unusual 
disturbance  on  the  quays;  there  were 
stoppages  in  their  slow  progress;  twice 
had  the  carts  been  arrested,  and  the  up- 
roar and  crowding  in  the  narrow  street 
forced  the  soldiers  to  use  their  muskets, 
to  the  intense  anger  and  irritation  of  the 


pressing  crowd,  whose  attacks  were  di- 
rected rather  against  then!  than  against 
their  prisoners, 

He  roused  himself,  and  saw  in  front  of 
him,  in  the  same  cart,  a mother  with  her 
three  daughters,  the  eldest  not  more  than 
twelve.  A man  in  a long  military  cloak 
pressed  close  to  the  cart,  and  D'Arde 
heard  him  say,  distinctly,  “I  can  save 
one,  madame.” 

“ ’Toinette,  maman;  save  'Toinette!" 
whispered  the  other  two;  and  when  the 
man  was  forced  away  from  the  wheels 
the  little  one  was  safe  under  the  folds  of 
his  cloak. 

D’Arde  realized  that  a dozen  eyes  must 
have  seen  the  rescue,  but  no  alarm  was 
given,  and  the  deliverer  disappeared  with- 
out difficulty  in  the  pressing  crowd. 

Then  for  the  first  time  awoke  a fierce 
desire  for  life  and  liberty.  Why  should 
he  die  like  a dog,  and  never  raise  his  hand 
to  help  Arline  ? 

He  sat  down  at  the  back  of  the  cart 
unnoticed,  and  at  the  next  disturbance, 
which  was  fiercer  than  ever  about  the 
foremost  carts,  lie  slipped  out,  and  in  a 
moment  had  reached  the  side  of  the  street, 
and  was  moving  along  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  crowd,  with  his  bound  hands 
against  the  wall. 

No  hand  was  raised  against  him;  every 
eye  was  directed  towards  the  soldiery  and 
their  charge.  Scarcely  daring  to  credit 
his  good  fortune,  he  found  himself  at  the 
corner  of  the  RueTison,  and  moving  quick- 
ly up  it,  always  with  his  back  against  the 
wall,  gained  the  Rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile. 
which,  to  his  joy,  was  entirely  deserted. 

He  stopped  at  the  angle  of  a house,  and 
set  to  work  to  cut  away  his  bonds  against 
the  sharp  stone.  But  as  he  sawed  at  the 
tough  cords  he  heard  footsteps,  and  a mo- 
ment later  saw  a man  rounding  the  cor- 
ner and  rapidly  approach,  with  his  face 
muffled  in  his  cloak. 

D'Arde's  position  was  too  compromising 
to  admit  of  any  attempt  at  concealment; 
he  would  risk  his  fate  and  boldly  ask  for 
assistance.  ‘‘Citizen — ''  he  began,  before 
the  passer-by  perceived  him. 

The  man  looked  up.  It  was  Loches! 

With  a shout  of  hatred  the  informer 
leaped  at  his  throat,  but  with  a cry  of 
equal  fierceness  D'Arde  sprung  to  meet 
him,  and  with  his  shoulder  struck  him 
full  under  the  chin.  The  man  fell  with- 
out a cry,  and  lay  insensible  on  the  stones. 
The  effort  had  broken  D'Arde’s  bonds, 
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who,  without  a look  at  his  enemy,  picked 
up  his  hat  and  hurried  on,  with  an  exult- 
ant feeling  of  renewed  strength  and  re- 
solve. 

Hastily  undoing  the  remnants  of  cord, 
he  thrust  them  into  his  pockets,  and  kept 
on  his  way  through  the  quiet  streets, 
careless  of  where  he  wandered,  so  long  as 
he  left  the  noise  of  the  mob  behind.  But 
want  of  food  and  the  excitement  of  the 
past  hours  began  to  tell  upon  him,  and,  to 
his  alarm,  he  found  himself  staggering 
from  weakness. 

At  a corner  he  saw  a small  fountain. 
Hurrying  towards*  it,  he  drank  heartily, 
and  then,  removing  his  hat  and  coat, 
bathed  his  face  and  swollen  wrists. 

Whilst  so  employed  he  heard  steps,  and 
turned  expectant  of  fresh  peril,  but  the 
new-comer  proved  to  be  a young  girl  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  bearing  her  pitch- 
er. The  unusual  sight  of  a gentleman 
thus  performing  his  toilet  in  public  made 
her  hesitate,  but  he  spoke  at  once : “Made- 
moiselle, I am  an  escaped  prisoner ; my 
name  is  D’Arde.  If  you  like,  you  can 
give  me  up;  but  if  I can  read  your  face 
aright;  I am  safe  in  your  hands.” 

“ What  can  I do,  monsieur?” 

“Can  you  take  me  somewhere  where 
I can  have  an  hour's  rest  and  something 
to  eat?” 

“Willingly,  monsieur;  you  can  come 
with  me.” 

“ But  not  to  your  home,  mademoiselle. 
I have  no  right  to  bring  danger  to  vour 
roof.” 

“ Come,  come,  monsieur;  I am  sure  my 
father  will  approve.” 

She  filled  her  pitcher,  and  following 
her  across  the  little  square,  he  entered  a 
narrow  street,  and  in  a few  minutes  was 
in  safety  in  her  humble  apartments. 

In  a short  time  he  was  refreshed  and 
anxious  to  depart,  but  she  urged  him  to 
wait  until  her  father  returned.  Any  one 
might  suspect  him,  with  his  white  face 
and  thin  beard.  If  monsieur  could  shave 
himself  she  would  bring  her  father’s  ra- 
zoi*s.  He  shaved  carefully,  and  after 
dressing  his  hair  was  a different-looking 
man  from  the  escaped  prisoner  of  a few 
hours  before.  He  agreed  to  wait  until 
the  father  returned,  and  in  the  interval 
his  hostess  told  him  their  simple  story. 
Her  father  was  a watch-maker ; so  was  her 
brother,  but  lie  had  been  hurried  off  to 
the  frontier,  under  pain  of  death,  and  they 
had  heard  nothing  of  him  since  Longwy. 


He  told  her  something  of  his  own 
story,  and  she  was  full  of  sympathy  and 
thoughtful  suggestion.  If  he  would  help 
poor  despairing  madame,  his  first  care 
must  be  for  his  own  safety;  and  he  had 
better  not  venture  out  until  dusk. 

He  felt  the  truth  of  her  warning,  and 
forced  himself  into  an  apparent  quiet,  but 
the  long  July  day  seemed  never-ending, 
and  in  his  anxiety  a vague  suspicion  was 
aroused.  Was  the  girl's  father  really  a 
watch-maker?  and  was  her  story  as  true 
as  it  was  simple? 

At  lafct  a knock  came  to  the  door,  and 
crying,  “Ah,  there  he  is!”  his  hostess 
flew  to  open  it.  D'Arde  arose  apprehen- 
sive, but  his  fears  took  flight  at  the  sight 
of  the  honest  face  bent  in  kindly  greeting. 

It  only  required  a few  words  of  expla- 
nation to  insure  a welcome  to  his  unex- 
pected guest;  and,  with  his  welcome,  he 
cried:  “But,  monsieur,  there  is  news — 
great,  wonderful  news!  Robespierre  is 
arrested;  they  say  he  is  dead;  at  all 
events,  an  end  has  come,  and  we  are  free 
men  once  more!” 

My  lord,  that  same  evening  the  honest 
watch-maker  sought  me  out,  and  in  his 
own  house  I once  again  held  in  my  arms 
our  friend  returned  from  the  dead. 

Before  another  day  France  was  free 
from  the  tyrant  who  had  so  long  held 
her  in  terror;  in  their  joy  the  people 
were  rushing  to  the  other  extreme;  the 
doors  of  French  prisons  were  once  more 
opened  to  release  the  innocent,  and  Ar- 
line  de  Velesme  was  a free  woman  before 
she  knew  of  her  lover’s  safety. 

As  I write  they  are  journeying  in  all 
hope  to  claim  a welcome  at  your  hands, 
and  on  their  account,  and  my  letter  being 
their  avant  coureur , public  news  must  in 
this  case  give  way  to  private  rejoicing. 

Our  young  friends  urged  me  to  accom- 
pany them,  as  I could  readily  have  pro- 
cured a third  passport,  but  I am  old 
enough  to  dread  change  more  than  dan- 
ger; besides,  “ J'ai  du  tabac  dans  ma 
tabatiere ,”  and  while  it  lasts  I will  quiet- 
ly await  the  future,  ever  with  strong  hope 
that  we  have  seen  the  worst,  and  that  the 
day  is  coming  of  which  wre  so  often  spoke 
in  ’92, 

And  until  it  dawns 
I am, 

My  Lord, 

Your  ever-admiring  friend  and  servant, 

Guilloux. 
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XII.— WINTER'S  TALE. 


NONE  of  Shakespeare’s  comedies  are 
more  appropriately  named  than  the 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream  and  Winter's 
Tale. 

Midsummer  night  not  only  was,  but 
still  is,  the  season  when  goblin,  ghost,  and 
fairy  play  their  pranks  beneath  the  moon. 
My  friend,  a certain  game-keeper  in  a cer- 
tain part  of  England,  is  a person  of  good 
sense,  of  excellent  temper,  of  wonderful 
keen  sight,  of  some  reading,  and  not  more 
superstitious  than  a sceptical  member  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Yet 
he  has  but  now  told  me  a tale  of  his  one 
solitary  abnormal  experience — abnormal 
enough  in  all  conscience,  and  shared  by 
a gallant  officer  in  her  Majesty's  service. 
The  events  (which  were  congenial  to 
Puck , but  not  to  Shakespearian  criticism 
in  general)  occurred  on  Midsummer  night. 
Hence  I infer  that  the  spells  of  that  sea- 
son are  as  potent  now  as  when  Shake- 
speare chose  the  name  of  the  great  fairy 
comedy,  the  most  magical  page  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  world. 

Not  less  appropriate  to  the  matter  is 
the  title  of  Winter's  Tale.  The  old 
Greeks  spoke  of  “a  winter’s  dream,  when 
the  nights  are  longest,”  and  in  Elizabeth- 
an speech  “a  winter's  tale”  correspond- 
ed to  the  French  conte  d donnir  debout. 
An  endless  long  rambling  story  of  exposed 
children,  reanimated  corpses,  recovered 
heirs  — “this  news,  which  is  called  true, 
is  so  like  an  old  tale,”  says  the  Second 
Gentleman — such  is  the  matter  of  Win- 
ter's Tale . Wandering  about  through  a 
generation,  skipping  long  tracts  of  years, 
the  topic  and  theme  of  Winters  Tale  en- 
tirely lacks  unity.  Such  dramas  as  this, 
or  rather  dramas  on  such  a donnee  as 
this,  were  mocked  at  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
in  a famous  passage  of  The  Defence  of 
Poesy : 

“Now  of  time  they  are  much  more 
liberal:  for  ordinary  it  is  that  too  young 
princes  fall  in  love ’’(here  a chaste  gen- 
eration requires  a change  in  the  phrase; 
let  us  say,  she  becomes  a mother);  “her 
fair  boy  is  lost,  grovveth  a man,  falleth  in 


love,  and  is  ready  to  get  another  child; 
and  all  this  in  two  hours’  space,  which, 
how  absurd  it  is  in  sense,  even  sense  may 
imagine;  and  art  hath  taught,  and  all 
ancient  examples  justified,  and  at  this 
day  the  ordinary  players  in  Italy  will  not 
err  in.” 

However,  Shakespeare  chose  not  to 
heed  such  objections  as  Sidney's,  and  was 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  unities  of  Aris- 
totle. For  this  negligence  Ben  Jonson 
seems  to  have  glanced  severely  at  Shake- 
speare, in  his  conversations  with  Drum- 
mond of  Hawthornden.  Now  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  and  Sidney 
and  Ben  Jonson  are  right  in  theory.  A 
work  of  art  should  be  duly  and  deco- 
rously organized.  The  instinct,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Greeks  told  them  this;  they  nat- 
urally evolved  the  unities,  in  practice 
(there  are  certain  exceptions),  long  before 
Aristotle  extracted,  from  the  use  and  wont 
of  the  stage,  his  celebrated  rule.  In  this 
matter  of  art  we  encounter  a curious  par- 
adox. Nothing  is  really  so  easy  as  the 
construction  of  a plot,  the  organization 
of  a play.  To  say  that  a plot  holds  wa- 
ter, and  is  not  marred  by  inconsistencies 
and  incoherencies,  to  say  that  a drama 
is  bien  charpente,  is  to  say  very  little. 
These  excellences  are  almost  mechanical ; 
any  playwright,  any  critic,  could  show 
how  the  organization  of  A Winters  Tale , 
how  the  conduct  of  a Waverley  novel, 
might  be  made  more  “correct,”  more  in 
accordance  with  the  canons  of  Aristotle 
and  Sidney.  Thus  Euripides  would  have 
put  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  Winter's 
Tale , all  the  affairs  of  Hermione,  Polix- 
enes,  and  Leontes,  into  a prologue.  Apol- 
lo (as  his  oracle  takes  part  in  the  play) 
might  have  prologized  and  told  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  tale.  I cannot  see  that 
this  is  really  a more  artistic  plan  than 
“ Enter  Time , as  Chorus,”  at  the  opening 
of  Act  IV.  The  predecessors  of  Eurip- 
ides, ^Escliylus  and  Sophocles,  would 
probably  have  made  the  drama  begin  in 
the  second  generation  (the  generation  of 
Perdita  and  Florizel),  and  would  have 
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made  some  messenger,  nurse,  or  courtier 
tell  the  tale  of  the  earlier  generation  in 
the  course  of  the  play.  “ And  so,”  says 
Sidney,  44  was  the  manner  the  ancients 
took  by  some  nuntius  to  recount  things 
done  in  former  time  or  other  place.” 

All  these  expedients  are  easy,  familiar, 
traditional.  It  is  easy  to  wind  up  a nov- 
el or  a play  with  a seemly,  satisfactory 
denouement.  We  could  all  do  these 
things — we  critics  and  intelligent  ama- 
teurs. We  are  like  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in 
Mr.  Browning’s  poem,  criticising  Raphael : 

“That  arm  is  wrongly  put;  and  there  again, 

A fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  lines, 

Its  body,  so  to  speak  ; its  soul  is  right, 
lie  means  right — that,  a child  may  understand. 
Still,  what  an  arm!  and  I could  alter  it. 

....  And  indeed  the  arm  is  wrong. 

I hardly  dare — yet,  only  you  to  see — 

Give  the  chalk  here,  quick, — thus  the  line 
should  go! 

Ay,  but  the  soul!  he’s  Rafael!  rub  it  out!” 

This  is  the  paradox  and  this  the  puzzle. 
Why,  when  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  the 
body  right,  the  drawing  right — why  do 
artists  who  can  give  the  soul  neglect  the 
body?  Any  one  almost  can  see  the  great 
good-humored  faults  in  the  denouements 
of  Shakespeare,  Moli£re,  Scott.  The  care- 
lessnesses of  the  English  and  the  Scotch 
poets  “leap  at  the  eyes.”  Shakespeare 
cannot  but  have  known,  Scott  cannot  but 
have  known,  that  a very  little  care  would 
better,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  specta- 
tor or  critic,  the  structure  of  their  plays 
or  tales.  But  they,  who  could  give  us  the 
soul,  displayed  often  a lordly  indifference 
to  the  body,  to  the  drawing  of  the  arm, 
as  in  Andrea’s  soliloquy. 

Thus  in  the  Winter's  Tale  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  deliberately  illustrated  Sid- 
ney’s criticism.  It  is  as  if  he  had  read, 
or  heard,  such  remarks,  and  had  said,  “I 
shall  fly  in  the  face  of  all  this  learning, 
and  yet  make  an  immortal  masterpiece.” 
To  men  who  naturally  grasp  the  essen- 
tials, the  life  of  art,  like  Shakespeare 
and  Scott,  the  rules,  the  unities,  even  fin- 
ish, may  seem  almost  contemptible.  In 
Winter's  Tale  we  may  almost  fancy  that 
Shakespeare  is  mocking  at  contemporary 
critics.  44  You  say  that  I am  not  a uni- 
versity man,  no  scholar.  Very  good.  I 
shall  make,  by  design,  sucli  blunders,  such 
anachronisms,  as  even  a dunce  could  hard- 
ly make  inadvertently,  and  yet  my  work 
shall  be  immortal.”  Shakespeare  was  so 
entirely  devoid  of  vanity,  of  touchy  self- 
consciousness,  that,  doubtless,  he  never 


deliberately  reflected  thus.  Yet  he  piled 
up  anachronisms  only  to  be  matched  in 
Thackeray's  Barbazure;  “Four  hundred 
knights  and  six  times  as  many  archers 
fought  round  the  banner  of  Barbazure  at 
Bou vines,  Malplaquet,  and  Azincour.  For 
his  services  at  Fontenoy  against  the  Eng- 
lish, the  heroic  Charles  Martel  was  appoint- 
ed the  fourteenth  Baron,  Hereditary  Grand 
Boot-jack  of  the  Kingdom  of  France.” 

Shakespeare  sins  in  this  large  plausi- 
ble manner.  The  seashore  of  Bohemia; 
the  Delphic  oracle  appealed  to  by  a Sicil- 
ian tyrant  who  has  wedded  a daughter 
of  the  Czar;  a statue  of  this  lady  exe- 
cuted by  Giulio  Romano — these  among 
other  playful  excesses  does  Shakespeare 
commit,  throwing  in  printed  ballads  at 
an  age  earlier  than  the  last  utterance  of 
the  last  oracle,  the  immortally  beautiful 
strain  rescued  for  us  by  Cedrenus.  Per- 
haps even  Autolycus  is  intended  for  the 
old  classic  Autolycus  who  “outdid  men 
in  skill  with  the  oath,”  as  Homer  informs 
us.  I like  to  think  of  Ben  Jonson,  that 
learned  poet,  in  his  stall  at  the  first  night 
of  the  play,  and  bounding  in  his  seat  as 
he  hears  the  monstrous  anachronisms 
come  out  all  unashamed.  It  may  be  dis- 
respectful to  think  that  Shakespeare  went 
too  far  wrong  in  a spirit  of  humorous 
despite  against  pedantic  critics,  but  the 
hypothesis  has  its  temptations. 

Mr.  Halliwell  Phillipps  thinks  that 
the  name  of  the  Winter's  Tale  4 4 is  proba- 
bly owing  to  its  having  been  produced  in 
the  winter  season.”  This  reason  would 
only  have  a very  temporary  meaning. 
The  phrase  “ winter’s  tale,”  as  Mr.  Hal- 
liwell Phillipps  himself  remarks,  was 
usual  in  English  with  the  sense  of  a 
very  extravagant  story.  The  materials 
of  the  comedy  are  adapted,  as  is  well 
known,  from  Pandosto,  a novel  by  Rob- 
ert Greene,  published  not  later  than  15S8. 
The  hero  and  heroine,  Dorastus  and 
Fawnia,  correspond  to  Florizel  and  Per- 
dita.  Their  adventures,  reduced  to  the 
shape  and  price  of  a chap-book,  amused 
the  populace  of  England  till  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  Our  own  age  of  “prog- 
ress ” has  entirely  destroyed  the  purely 
literary  culture  of  which  the  populace 
once  had  its  share.  In  addition  to  the 
charmed  imagination  of  our  oldest  lit- 
erary inheritance,  folk-lore,  the  people 
read  in  cheap  editions  the  tale  of  Troy, 
which  had  fascinated  Caxton’s  contempo- 
raries, and  the  adventures  of  Dorastus 
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and  Fawn i a,  which  had  beguiled  tin* 
leisure  of  Elizabethan  courtiers.  Now. 
for  poetry,  the  populace  lias  music-hall 
songs;  for  literature,  it  studies  cheap  ap 
peals  to  political  passions  ami  cheap 
SCandal  about  people  in  general  These 
are  the  fruits  of  progress  and  of  educa- 
tion, as  far  as  Je tiers  are?  eniieeriied. 

The  novel  of  Robert  Greene  reads  as  if 
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it  had  been  conveyed  from  the  French  or 
the  Italian,  but  its  foreign  source,  if  for- 
eign source  it  possesses,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  The  great  popularity  of  the 
story,  no  doubt,  depends  on  the  pure  and 
disinterested  passion  of  Dorastus.  Here 
is  a prince  who  loves  a shepherd's  daugh- 
ter pour  le  bou  motif.  His  royal  father 
may  rage,  "‘  hut  Love  shall  still  be  Lord 
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creatures,  rescues  the  wretched  Leontes 
from  this  doom.  Shakespeare  regards 
his  jealousy  as  a long  madness,  out  of 
which  he  wakens  at  the  last.  In  the  nov- 
el the  accused  queen  also  dies;  the  statue 
by  Giulio  Romano  is  Shakespeare's  own 
device,  or  rather  the  use  of  it  here  is  his 
device. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  play,  Mr.  Halliwell 
Phillipps  quotes  an  entry  in  the  office- 
book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert.  In  1623  he 
licensed  “an  old  play,  A Winter's  Tale ,” 
previously  licensed  by  his  predecessor,  Sir 
George  Buck,  and  likewise  by  himself. 
Now,  in  1603,  Buck  received  a reversion- 
ary grant  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Revels,  and  entered  fully  on  the  office  in 
1610.  As  deputy,  he  had  been  licensing 
plays  long  before  1610,  and  the  Winter's 
Tale  might,  conceivably,  be  as  old  as 
1603.  Probably  it  was  not  acted,  how- 
ever, before  1610;  it  alludes  to  the  song 
“ Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man,”  of 
which  the  music  was  published  in  1610 
by  William  Corkine,  in  “Ayres  to  sing 
and  play  to  the  Lute  and  Basse  Viol.” 
On  May  15,  1611,  the  comedy  was  wit- 
nessed at  the  Globe  Theatre  by  Dr. 
Forman,  the  notorious  astrologer.*  The 
doctor  made  some  notes  on  the  piece. 
“Remember  also  the  rog  that  came  in 
all  tottered  like  Coll  Piper;”  he  draws  a 
moral  against  trusting  “ feined  beggars.” 
The  Winter's  Tale  was  not  published 
during  Shakespeare's  lifetime;  at  least 
there  is  no  trace  of  a separate  publica- 
tion. Had  we  a quarto,  perhaps  some  ob- 
scurities in  an  early  speech  of  Leontes 
might  be  cleared  up. 

Though  seldom  seen  on  the  modern 
stage  in  England  (for  Mr.  Irving  would 
be  something  over-parted  with  Florizel, 
and  Polixenes  is  not  always  “on”),  the 
Winters  Tale  is  probably  among  the  very 
foremost  favorites  of  students.  The  frank 
and  noble  Hermione,  that  heart  of  gold; 
Mamillius,  that  rare  and  living  study  of  a 
boy  ; the  loyal  Paulina,  a termagant  for 
the  right,  like  Beatrice;  the  half-insane 
Leontes,  an  object  at  once  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt— are  all  among  Shakespeare’s  most 
original  portraits.  The  picture  which 
Polixenes  draws  of  boyish  friendship, 

“ We  were,  fair  queen, 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 
But  such  a day  to-morrow  as  to  day, 

And  to  be  boy  eternal,” 

* The  curious  may  consult  “ Forman , a Tale,”  in 
three  volumes.  London:  1819. 


contains  the  very  sum  of  the  delight  of 
youth.  The  affecting  misery  of  the  earlier 
acts,  wherein  we  are  only  less  pained  for 
Hermione  than,  in  Othello,  for  Desdemo- 
na,  is  happily  relieved  by  the  golden  rus- 
tic world  of  Bohemia.  Perhaps  those  Bo- 
hemian shepherds  are  the  most  winning  of 
all  Shakespeare’s  humorous  rustics.  They 
pun  less  than  most  of  such  characters  in 
Shakespeare  ; they  are  shrewd,  but  not 
quite  shrewd  enough  to  escape  from  the 
most  enchanting  of  all  Shakespeare’s 
rogues,  Autolycus.  Shakespeare  decided- 
ly likes  rogues.  As  Thackeray  says,  in 
a kindred  spirit,  “ the  mind  loves  to  re- 
pose, and  broods  benevolently  over  this 
expanded  theme.  What  thieves  are  there 
in  Paris,  oh  heavens!. . . .or  else,  without 
a rag  to  their  ebony  backs,  swiggingquass 
out  of  calabashes,  and  smeared  over  with 
palm-oil,  lolling  at  the  doors  of  clay  huts 
in  the  sunny  city  of  Timbuctoo!”  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  likes  his 
rogues;  he  cannot  bear  to  see  them  pun- 
ished. He  gives  Autolycus  some  of  his 
prettiest  songs:  “How  bless’d  are  we,  that 
are  not  simple  men !”  says  this  delicious 
knave.  The  jangling  country  girls,  the 
good  old  shepherd,  the  honorable  clown 
with  his  “first  gentlemanlike  tears,”  are 
all  rare  foils  to  Autolycus.  As  for  Per- 
dita,  Shakespeare  has  deliberately  made 
her  one  perfection,  the  flower  of  beauty, 
innocence,  goodness;  fragrant  and  fair  as 
the  blossoms  which  she  bestows,  like  a hap- 
pier Ophelia,  on  her  visitors.  In  the  affec- 
tion of  Florizel  and  Perditn.  Shakespeare 
again,  as  in  The  Tempest , draws  a love 
soft,  pure,  and  passionate,  of  indefeasible 
loyalty:  the  ideal  first  and  last  love,  so 
rarely  found  on  earth.  That  Florizel’s 
conduct  is  not  exactly  filial,  the  audience 
forgives,  for  Florizel’s  father  is  only  a 
king,  with  royally  conventional  ideas, 
and  he  must  submit  to  the  sway  of  “Love, 
that  is  a great  master.”  But  these  graces 
are  not  hid,  as  in  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek’s  case,  and  need  no  pointing  to  and 
no  commendation.  Out  of  his  hackneyed 
old  materials  Shakespeare  has  made  an 
immortal  poem,  ringing  with  every  note 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  jealousy  and 
mirth ; fragrant,  too,  of  an  older,  a fresher, 
a happier,  and  a wiser  world  than  ours. 
For  out  of  that  world  “country  Content” 
had  not  yet  taken  flight ; Content,  the 
lost  good  angel,  whom  no  Reforms,  no 
Revolutions,  no  innumerable  multitude 
of  votes,  can  ever  recall  to  earth. 
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whisked  off  by  Trilby,  Angele,  and  Ma- 
dame Vinard  to  other  regions — the  por- 
ter’s lodge  and  Durieti's  studio  (which 
had  been  lent  for  the  purpose);  and  ev- 
ery one  was  pressed  into  the  preparations 
for  the  banquet.  There  was  plenty  for 
idle  hands  to  do.  Sausages  to  be  fried 
for  the  turkey,  stuffing  made,  and  sauces, 
salads  mixed,  and  punch— holly  hung  in 
festoons  all  round  and  about — a thou- 
sand things.  Everybody  was  so  clever 
and  good  humored  that  nobody  got  in 
anybody's  way — not  even  Carnegie,  who 
was  in  evening  dress  (to  the  Laird’s  de- 
light). So  they  made  him  do  the  scull- 
ion's work  — cleaning,  rinsing,  peeling, 
etc. 

The  cooking  of  the  dinner  was  almost 
better  fun  than  the  eating  of  it.  And 
though  there  were  so  many  cooks,  not 
even  the  broth  was  spoilt  (cockaleekie, 
from  a receipt  of  the  Laird's). 

It  was  ten  o’clock  before  they  sat  down 
to  that  most  memorable  repast. 

Zouzou  and  Dodor,  who  had  been  the 
most  useful  and  energetic  of  all  its  cooks, 
apparently  quite  forgot  they  were  due  at 
their  respective  barracks  at  that  very  mo- 
ment: they  had  only  been  able  to  obtain 
“la  permission  de  dix  lieures.”  If  they 
remembered  it,  the  certainty  that  next 
day  Zouzou  would  be  reduced  to  the 
ranks  for  the  fifth  time,  and  Dodor  con- 
fined to  his  barracks  for  a month,  did  not 
trouble  them  in  the  least. 

The  waiting  was  as  good  as  the  cook- 
ing. The  handsome,  quick,  authoritative 
Madame  Vinard  was  in  a dozen  places  at 
once,  and  openly  prompted,  rebuked,  and 
bullyragged  her  husband  into  a proper 
smartness.  The  pretty  little  Madame 
Angele  moved  about  as  deftly  and  as  qui- 
etly as  a mouse;  which  of  course  did  not 
prevent  them  both  from  genially  joining 
in  the  general  conversation  whenever  it 
wandered  into  French. 

Trilby,  tall,  graceful,  and  stately,  and 
also  swift  of  action,  though  more  like 
Juno  or  Diana  than  Hebe,  devoted  her- 
self more  especially  to  her  own  particu- 
lar favorites  Durien,  Taffy,  the  Laird, 
Little  Billee  — and  Dodor  and  Zouzou, 
whom  she  loved,  aud  tutoye'd  en  bonne 
camarade  as  she  served  them  with  all 
there  was  of  the  choicest. 

The  two  little  Vinards  did  their  little 
best  — they  scrupulously  respected  the 
mince  pies,  and  only  broke  two  bottles  of 
oil  and  one  of  Harvey  sauce,  which  made 


their  mother  furious.  To  console  them, 
the  Laird  took  one  of  them  on  each  knee 
and  gave  them  of  his  share  of  plum-pud- 
ding and  many  other  unaccustomed  good 
things,  so  bad  for  their  little  French 
tumtums. 

The  genteel  Carnegie  had  never  been 
at  such  a queer  scene  in  his  life.  It  opened 
his  mind — and  Dodor  and  Zouzou,  be- 
tween whom  he  sat  (the  Laird  thought  it 
would  do  him  good  to  sit  between  a pri- 
vate soldier  and  a humble  corporal), 
taught  him  more  French  than  he  had 
learnt  during  the  three  months  he  had 
spent  in  Paris.  It  was  a specialty  of 
theirs.  It  was  more  colloquial  than  what 
is  generally  used  in  diplomatic  circles, 
and  stuck  longer  in  the  memory;  but  it 
hasn’t  interfered  with  his  preferment  in 
the  Church. 

He  quite  unbent.  He  was  the  first  to 
volunteer  a song  (without  being  asked) 
when  the  pipes  and  cigars  were  lit,  and 
after  the  usual  toasts  had  been  drunk — 
her  Majesty’s  health,  Tennyson,  Thacke- 
ray. and  Dickens,  and  John  Leech. 

He  sang,  with  a very  cracked  and  rath- 
er hiccupy  voice,  his  only  song  (it  seems) 
— an  English  one,  of  which  the  burden, 
he  explained,  was  French: 

“ Veeverler  veeverler  veeverler  vce 
Vee verier  companyee !” 

And  Zouzou  and  Dodor  complimented 
him  so  profusely  on  his  French  accent 
that  he  was  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  singing  it  all  over  again. 

Then  everybody  sang  in  rotation. 

The  Laird,  with  a capital  barytone,, 
sang 

‘‘  Hie  diddle  Dee  for  the  Lowlands  low,” 

which  was  encored. 

Little  Billee  sang  “ Little  Billee." 

Vincent  sang 

“Old  Joe  kicking  up  behind  and  afore, 

And  the  yaller  gal  a-kicking  up  behind  old  Joe.”* 

A capital  song,  with  words  of  quite  a mas- 
terly scansion. 

Joe  Sibley  sang4‘Le  Sire  de  Framboi- 
sy.”  Enthusiastic  encore. 

Lorrimer,  inspired  no  doubt  by  the  oc- 
casion, sang  the  “Hallelujah  Chorus, ’v 
and  accompanied  himself  on  the  piauor 
but  failed  to  obtain  an  encore. 

Durien  sang: 

“Plaisir  d’amour  no  dure  qu’un  moment; 

Chagrin  d amour  dure  toutc  la  vie. . . .” 
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1 > r * • qua r tier  lann  avnr  alter 

The  Greek  rouble  i sing,  and  very 
%i‘sely  didrdk  / : : ’ . : 

Zonzou  sang  raphaily  a ♦..apim!  song iv» 
praise  of je  xm  a qyaC  V *.  * ; ' 

T«fl;yy  in  ;t  Vo  fib.  w i ttd  (iutd 

with  a very  YrW<l  imtlutfob  of  the  York 
it  :$o'4f biibN 


A pi.a;.%b  ea«\ca  FmimNG-cooK 


sweybbyiierav/  r lived,  and  - when.  So 
Tutfy  was  encored  •twice— once  for  her 
sake,  o.im£-  XV>rTiI.^  ovvil-  ' V " 

■ And  bnui ! y/to  dll c si ir prise  of  tUb  Che 
bold  clfiigbon  Ctu 

ter  dea fg ' out  of  1 0.  wifb  ku  idv 

pathos,  am]  in  a voire  so  save  el  ami  high 
ami  well  ip  (une.dh  ii  bis  midumee  felt 
a 1 We#h»y  hi  tile  rn idsf.  pf  'tJjeiv  yr/lli- 
bciit fraji . and  gre  \V  on  Ho  ;!seitf  iu}e  1 ttid  , us 
Engl  ishman  Ariiroad  arr  . apt  to  do  wdieo; 
they  are  r*  it  her  tipsy  and'  bGar  p»v*»y  mu - 
sky  ami  tlhink  of  tl^ir  door  ^isb‘rs  u rross 
the  AeA.r  or  tlieir  frierHlk  dear  ^Lslers. 

Madame  Xfinard  iixikrjMijued  iup’  k-lf  risr 
mas  iliTriyer  fyit  rbe  rpodnt -f beotnvi» » ) tettyj ; 


Go  gle 


TRILBY 


h is  {nighty  arms  to  t lie 
adminu^  of  all.-  did  dumbbell  oxer- 

e&m.  with  Llijib  RHIee  h}£  yyTa  mht&d  I < 
&i*d  aU  btii  tl M$y\n*i}  l tun  i»»lo  the  ptoioh 
iy^yi ; amt  t 1*  fetl  iti  ^ t W pt*  w \ .4yd  uvJ  Id . i u 


IL^  wiirt)(>wv;  ami  Jliis  -illHii  ems*,-  ^ 

xo  that  Ik-  abused  Jpreit^h  s^hivs,  iio«l  said. 

Oityr  'weye  uiade  of  worn*  pewter  tljho 
even  Fniuhi  ladle*:-;  a /id.  tho  Laird  vm».  Vy 

yjjuhed  i’itiiit  they  mapped  ' ~£ 

Uhs&*  hotter  in  EugHudeabd  #ihfe ;<■  V r;  ■% 

e*ii  at  Little  Rill©#; 

• . . , 'T.iiqii  • Ri||y  ‘.pl^yecl  at ■ $£$'!■ 

<viU>  tix*h*  • wri  Afc- . th*i : tecyoii*. $ kefe  m h 

ht^oiVistick  ihir»i$£  -hi  bet y.ehXr*  xbns  $ 

wakadatb  y&n  h'cq  ftlkixed  op#<>si tv  y*>u r d :-if9ffira 
aii<!  %i:y:  *i? i*t  kith 

yV>tfr  /ehL  and  . . SMi^J 

■0lm^i  The  - # 

Jil^via.vr  ht  Uji  v wv&  so 

irre-visUhl y droi i a si^hl,  Dial  tie*  sbrmts 
'itf: heard  on  UH;  oibor  'IIMhAI 

'imte  'of  Jiitf  rivvr.  &*>  that.  i d*  >nH| 

rfU^  ■'OT^iflref  iiYid^v^flTfc^v 

lXiRriw  iiValie  stimukh  indse.  Tiiov  >vwiHe  'J^iraS! 
iUaitiirbi.tig;  Ujc^  \vhu)e  qiou;ik»t'  he:  >atd. 

$.  -' * * t ?’ 

.ohIm«3*\  rv;  Tbr.v-  .'made:  him  .tipsy,  a'ud 

h;eikj *e?' '$&$&** - io  • J aafit.  y xW? 

uf t bi*  L y ^ ^ i il 

$#*«  ifoaeciintH  -of  Uje  ftfAACh  of  t^l 7i* 
wve  frilled  aud  inadi  tu  play  m\  ouek_  * ' , k 
?i:rhf  i u^.  aud'  were'  si  * U d^Uler  loan  H«»- 
t^Vc»  ^tilfer^r  «>rid  jatlgls^'d  4nd  ,f"v  TWlit\% 

fit ad<*.  moire  ' thaH  kuy : ♦-Kv.,  s»Xi  imij 

Vina kI  .had  to  rehu>i ) *t mu?  • oh c< 

>Mfh  thorn,  till  they  g*>t  t oo t i j »h>" t>]( -spaa k,  twFothTh  Um 
^4ifU.  fell  fn^it  khsJ  laM  lfifxt  Id  hot . i teit^O 

4?aoh  other  beiyiud  the  *lGw.< 

/V\\frjiff  -ijl$ dfe^d^ted  at  th< 

tlioiirdtt  of  sa«  h ait  Oi-ii  i r;s  ! fiuM  T>-ih.;>  K.riya'  * *■  cy  )ni< 

rt^hwiln-r  fluk  it . baoh 

tut pf^i-fedy Ui . tiih  fUtie^,  WlVeif  hi • hv 
if 1 , • Jii tvl  chlied  r 

^C%  siili  Wrooehvh  wff  dourdOi^'U^rt-*  nn*l  '*  Aaso.Oi./; 

hack  dr\Htlc  J7rtha  ihe  Lerhy,  ,uod  . i-Vk . forinyo  r$t*^  g*? 
eveh  drank  hto.mM‘'-li  afiet!  diVmer ■ WToo*  aiaf  >hv  v.mj  •t*.eo  |f ,uh 
jumifie  Hia  hidios,.  a>  is  alf  titil’y  r-‘lM<o*e  It  \r-<?r  hh?v  hoe. 
othdyauii  Hvt  4tnv.ii  i cr  John  Leech  v ino  * " - ,V‘^^^v•:^,  "h  *\  *'  :*r\  ':'  . 

riKM  tal  pieihrex  of  lift*,  and  cliarachT  eu!  il  <oo;a  lu-raoa  vv  i.ian  a a:  1 -a  ? h-  Lij 

of  i*a?<W<.  lee  v-.  ••»  \ x | dh  vrdotary.  loyh  Nj<n  ie  ••<)* 

.)li  ‘IrtU-  “I 

Tiaoi  \\  a ml  >huiaai>'  Vtuarh  k "*<  J ••  hi  Ha  xhaHt5 m-/Cm  Hnv-j, va : j ||q  >}tai-  aa»l 
• by, and  Ao/He  B-u^e  r?;i«k  the  rompaoy  mntiv  hk  oom:  Sf| eti . a»,.l  • ffiYHo.atvr*}  him 
{^Kid  ui ifflft/Tri ihy  heiM^  rite  JaiT  of  ihuin  »nu  oT  kV5>  ^a>vd/a»>v  ;vh^.  lh;  \ri?(<i\'t\\rt\ 

i.O  hyt\'t\  \\.u|<|i'filij  Jjliil  UiiVii^^'ioi  [.  .-'is  nf 

LHUo  BiUe»*  twlk  'hfee^htin:hyeihjr  of  I fit  ^tt^o  f v Jkit?-  svvhre  vjhrnal  frhyhh^lnjy 

slairoaMy  hatl  thvM^  he  -to  bsu;\  ixi  mi>i  Z^a/oii.,  .amt  ti|h:d.  lin  ir 

.'  / -V&i^ ’Lk-ic’kii w. ~24n-  . 


AXBWkiL  ME,  trtlLhV 


{ h^yy  hi>khO  y.ott  i.iint>.loeii 
yV>u  ’.;  ; y’TthOyYy 

’it)) ; L 1 1 1 Yi^rt rwUs  oiiht.  I\vv  i)t»> 

•h*h -h-f (1  $W  hliUTVs hie>  It 

th'h tororh^y  «>'§•*. 

'.yoihh  hheky  it  oo  iuy 

^vohL of'  •Ihv’ho’y^^  , . •* , ; • . .- 

uiiif  yh^qvt  heF 
nil IttfC'-sM 0v >mi I <^fh^  - 1,V  nver**d " he iv 
tw>i’W, . -V  ;.  ; y .■:;, ;•.'  ;k  ; ; \ 
■ fiFl tl  #/t i t L v »r i ^ ti  v - - 

f^^AkVC"  y ; ’ 

^^LTri  I -Uy  v'. 
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quite  thrrnvu  aw&y  013 
Ztnizon  ! '‘No  man 
it  v op  ftqVi  mi  ch  *te&r'T 

t] Wit'  fj’Ol  1340 1 ij/.i  litt/p 

nmh:  teas  &'i}& l*i4v  f v 
After  MUiujg  for  by 
white  ip  love*  ami  {iwi 
i y , £ I l e v Tiitu  ! aged  t o ge  t 
ilp  v>u  itguiq, 

ted  pi  ng  tjm  ui  h 

vfc  -4 

i< \ hter  e m ymh eptni  wiy- 
U$:  * 

'J’jiem  they  SAf  LiMlo 
Biiteo  art  the  duor-step 
and  rqvg;  tit*  te>tjt  and 
$rei  )Vg  s«  q(te  nnCe  taym* 
liiUT  bp  Uhy  Vl&i'it  ifh 
rUcl^xxq  Au4-  feu  Hug 
ho1-  uibvjH  Pte  k strr ; 
%oqt  <le  fiSjiV  iltej" 
bill  Lit  tie  Bitter  ■ ^ 
n j *>£  t a flw  i iu  bb£ 
.teisty 

liiTO  qtj  Both  ^l4*!oiv^ 
i it  French 

awl  con  t r i ved  10  get 
them  so  tees  round.  ttew 
corner  and  out  of 
T-;'*;  ‘ ' sight.  •/:;V.y  7-  y. \ 

tUU^vrlSijlt^v  ‘ttfetf  *• 
jnuocem e«  ids  own.  And  1 rinqiivd  with  drinking  song 
them  nutfiT  umes  mooing.  They  vrem 

k»  Uw^.f-y\  fim  thKv  !,.:l,.|.^  "5"‘‘  u*  S'^StV 

pmU'.epien  l ; ut*d  at  abo.i  * f Iter.-  or  -0  a i»i  If*>s  r.U*n»dttm  tin  Yii?  A » 1 * 1 ;-i  1-  * gim**,  . .. 

the  Oiorjiing.  lo  ins  surprise,  .ho  found 

himself  walking  beftvteu  pm!  nr  and  ZoU-  The  M rang or  r;uno  op.  ForUntvttely, 
’/.on  ; by  i ! » e late  windy  tii»xmJp2!fst  it*  the  it  w as  no  ^ergeut  de  V'ilte  ted  Kibot.  just 
Rue.  Vieillv  des  until  Vais  Ladney  indy  on  butyk  from  n Phrctujus  tee*;  and  a Ihtte 
one  Mile  of  the  frozen  gutter,  may  <>U  the  hunift  teieer  at  hi  * auntevAlteteiite  KoiU. 
other.  m-ny  • lit.  tiiU  nikldlc  of  itr  ^feppitisr  : ytlte Alsa<>luiy^ banker^  wife, ^ in  1U0  Ruote 
them  no w amt  then  to  tell  them  bow  la  Oteiuvute  d'Auun b 
joily.'  lhey  were  and  h<ov  drmrly  he  jjVyfeil  Next  morrnng  poor  LiHle  BiliVe  yu* 

1 1mm.  eiosid fully  iii. 

Presently  bis  lud  llewr  ao  ay . nd . von> i f{.  j!  ifi  parsed  u terrible  night.  Ills- 
rolling  ri  r?*J  sbifnuny  arid  hiunidlng  u j»  JmkI  hail  heaved  like  the  ocean,  with  nee 
Pie.:  narrow  n e-H..  and  i l.iry  disrovju' d imic  resnite  ite  hud  forgotten  to  pul 
that,  as  a*ea  as  'they  let  earb  olb^r  go  10  out  !os  earufte.  hid  fortiiuately  Kihut  had 
ruVi  after  0 ;b ‘ ^ Pi  three  sat  down.  blown  d out  for  hinn. after  paiMibg  him 

So  i'e>vk>r  and  Little  Hi  He*-:  mmaiued  Uy  bed  ami  lock  big  him  up  likr  a tea  t 
s.  * « m.v  oil  n Uu  iv  arms  round  verb  ot .her N good  Samori tun. 

and  ihetr’  ten  in  .tjje.  ^ttUve.  wjbbv  And  next  rnv^rning,  when  Miulmue  Pmd 
Zone  >m  • o ty  a Her  tie:  hat  on  ad  fours,  brought  him  a eii|«  of  lisa  in*  tie  rhurmlent 
ae.d  eyuglii  vy  ;» ad  hi-m«g b 1 % b;o;k  n;  jbr  • widen  -’oe^  )iot  happen  Uy.'nwut  a haU* 
n • o r 1 f.h  )•  i lb-  a.  i » \}>.y . vt • i r 1 { * y a r Ld]  h>  id  Itee  :u  l be  'd/»g  that,  hit,  moo,  she  ivas  kind, 
^•epi  fur  slu't'i-  i ;•> v »* • won  gra  f u idb | a>»d  led.  very  ,>rvore  on;  thr’  fliiUgeri?  ami  |d#$< 
callvtt  hui?  a e>?n  tePute  | o.v En'g J «sh  b ;j«uf  .gr^ye;  of  intoxieatkm,  imd  taikrd  tv<  lorn 
laughed  fondly  sc  hs  ow  n.  wtp  ^bi^h  wuj4  l'bkh  a ntuther. 


1 .us  o lo  on  no  c utr  v t n a qc  at 


jpors. 


yvdya  ^jS.  v .,y  v r <Ve  .* > 

Co  gle 


Tmm% 


been  hu'  (nmt  Motork'-nr  Xt; wus  ms  ihouyh  jj$  iHrmshiin*  hrsatfi 
I hiiu  i , ’.>v-tUi*.  door  $fepi/  hakV&ifrV  f?f : ytfw ; tiiW rea/i i t:  Aif, 

« his  portion  ;•  tuifl  who  ljf$  m in (l  ami  -left  irjrftje  hhe  }y3itnd  ]V 
J ul ) / ?.  ht'  VM  Vt'  \Y  ; Ami  SO  ib<U  *».»»'  I *ust  Ultrfg!  >Yi;\Ji*h1  i l*  *srr. 

j§5  0 hr*  .Ootii  • therein  was  relleeh**!  Av.U.k  omm  tin1  ohi 

ifhVMn  ,Vn  a .Miiirl  1 bed  prfsimv  yhwHt • As  Houmh  \in:  Iu‘oi> 
& ••r'liHiiioH.  auci  :t  lighted  <p!H*k  ra//mdil-;o  i-due  of  hi- po^vr  liM Hmih 

and  iV-evuU1?  the  by  ‘jomV--  olui.ro*  uti'l  gj$£ 
incl  i.utoneiMo  hh.MV  tint  monr  sifui  kssfyikp  ofAbiuys  h:ul  been 
lAi t l;l v*  .:  Biller*  Imtnbi  v hhinuMl  .-md  vs  tboMj;'h  (bo 

vu<i  Mmhuite  fi&tfir  well  bloom  of  UhO  spiffin'  joy.  t he  bo  un 

"‘an  ikuims  \ \ iiburf rn?iic\  eohschnisly  had  o!  reriiiliey  pme  t.nnkmHs 

HOd  seusal  nm*  ,!  M5i  m*  nai.ions.  and  priM.k- 

yst  slin^:  tifuil  was;  whvn  seism I j$T*eb  mme  by  n mere 

kvnd  ineornyrhly  IVnI.ivi*  rd'ort.  Of  i.|u-'  \\iii.  had  hern  brushed  nwyty>, 
£Ht  by  hi*.  bedside  and  Vuil  fit'  ’’never  m.nvon'd  (hr  f LfJjE  hv.1  or 
uderiv  ‘iv-iiOsUi;  tuv  i>tui  that  must  pnyioru  bum  by..  iiffc  hubn  of 
i;‘  ip  i'r.'iii  f hv  rfumu*i  A youth  and  happy  oh  i Id  hood,  and  wha-h 
Aud'acri*3.  AViilh.  he  . nuke  po^AiAstul . without  kuvfvV tii^ 

ms  vmi-  bus  rWti-u’un  nt  it.  iu  Mpdi.  vuyulsr  i* i n J usrepi  mua ! .cmm 
soifi  *pt»*jlr  i‘*JKst\  hem  ! |iiru*rjpSs..  ’ ..  lie-  w;<>  ullow  preen  ms 

Ijkfti hs  tiv»ife  t|n^  v\h>7,  mu  huyitUys  at  h&  ttvkr  wbh  aotl  nmepley: 

. tub  urn  in  }i<-  pruned  mill  oU{ipr<l  Uli<] 

of  tvuiu‘-..*  ii  un  mri'S  I iiimPui  - uial  iris  t«i»i*  Mtpr»PiM  IrKUi ) I y u»’ 
■hxcv\)i.  j>ar!iaps  tiu*  wo»*«i  painiiny  tuAriu  n a v;*  /'ihiuv  ruoni  io  nodi 
ran.it>  'fur.w:-  hoyHv'*'  \vhi<'h  its  fiiUust*  or  <*lsr  you  frmjd  upver  have 
!v  pKi(i  n|hvo.m  soup  Uivswood  lo.v.t!ji»  (ryes  iov  /'/>»■  rrwf  ■■■ 


$0;  ftjhi  >. 

' th\  ftsthj>l  niui 
slept. with  mo  Ue\ 
ter  rest  for  hi* 
lihlnnu  !>ru’:V  i (mu 
the  pillow  6}  Jne 
heel  hi  th»*  ilh 
tel  CorneUiry  ami 
failed  tv»  die  f IjV^ 
time<  Aoii  wheja. 
hfief  Avpho  Tori  v- 

rt^fhl  hours',  tir  Sf.^ 

hr  fnul  slept 
? *n*  the  fnme^  %>f 
th?i  t nteiuorjilfle 
t'lirislinas  siu 
hauchj  he-  huumI 
that  U srth  thirig 

laid  hiippemMl 
to  him,  $nd  & 
stTan^eh  A;" /A 
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very  well  dressed;  very  small,  full  of 
nervous  energy,  with  tiny  hands  and  feet. 
It  was  Little  Billee's  mother;  and  the  cler- 
gyman, the  Rev.  Thomas  Bagot,  was  her 
brother-in-law. 

Their  faces  were  full  of  trouble  — so 
much  so  that  the  two  painters  did  not 
even  apologize  for  the  carelessness  of 
their  attire,  or  for  the  odor  of  tobacco 
that  filled  the  room.  Little  Billee's  mo- 
ther recognized  the  two  painters  at  a 
glance,  from  the  sketches  and  descrip- 
tions of  which  her  son's  letters  were  al- 
ways full. 

They  all  sat  down. 

After  a moment  s embarrassed  silence, 
Mrs.  Bagot  exclaimed,  addressing  Taffy: 
“Mr.  Wynne,  we  are  in  terrible  distress 
of  mind.  I don't  know  if  my  son  has 
told  you,  but  on  Christmas  day  he  en- 
gaged himself  to  be  married !" 

“To— be — married r exclaimed  Taffy 
and  the  Laird,  for  whom  this  was  news 
indeed. 

“Yes — to  be  married  to  a Miss  Trilby 
O'Ferrall,  who,  from  what  he  implies,  is 
in  quite  a different  position  in  life  to 
himself.  Do  vou  know  the  lady,  Mr. 
Wynne?" 

“Oh  yes!  I know  her  very  well  in- 
deed; we  a/Zknow  her.'' 

“ Is  she  English?" 

“She's  an  English  subject,  I believe." 

“ Is  she  a Protestant  or  a Roman  Cath- 
olic?" inquired  the  clergyman. 

“A— a — upon  my  word,  I really  don't 
know !" 

“You  know  her  very  well  indeed,  and 
you  don't — know— that,  Mr.  Wynne!”  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Bagot. 

“Is  she  a lady , Mr.  Wynne?'’  asked 
Mrs.  Bagot,  somewhat  impatiently,  as  if 
that  were  a much  more  important  mat- 
ter. 

By  this  time  the  Laird  had  managed  to 
basely  desert  his  friend;  had  got  himself 
into  his  bedroom,  and  from  thence,  by 
another  door,  into  the  street  and  away. 

“A  lady?"  said  Taffy;  “a — it  so  much 
depends  upon  what  that  Avoid  exactly 
means,  you  know;  things  are  so— a— so 
different  here.  Her  father  was  a gentle- 
man, I believe — a fellow  of  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge— and  a clergyman,  if  that  means 
anything!  . . . he  was  unfortunate  and 
all  that — a — intemperate,  1 fear,  and  not 
successful  in  life.  lie  has  been  dead  six 
or  seven  years." 

“And  her  mother ?" 


“I  really  know  very  little  about  her 
mother,  except  that  she  was  very  hand- 
some, I believe,  and  of  inferior  social 
rank  to  her  husband.  She's  also  dead; 
she  died  soon  after  him." 

“What  is  the  young  lady,  then?  An 
English  governess,  or  something  of  that 
sort?" 

“Oh,  no,  no — a — nothing  of  that  sort," 
said  Taffy  (and  inwardly,  “You  coward 
— you  cad  of  a Scotch  thief  of  a sneak  of 
a Laird — to  leave  all  this  to  me!'’). 

“ What?  Has  she  independent  means 
of  her  own,  then?" 

“A — not  that  I know  of ; I should  even 
say,  decidedly  not!" 

“What  is  she,  then?  She's  at  least  re- 
spectable, I hope!" 

“ At  present  she's  a— a blanchisseuse  de 
fin — that  is  considered  respectable  here." 

“Why,  that's  a washer- woman,  isn’t 
it?" 

“Well — rather  better  than  that,  per- 
haps— de  Jin , you  know! — things  are  so 
different  in  Paris!  I don’t  think  you'd 
say  she  was  very  much  like  a washer-wo- 
man— to  look  at!'’ 

“ Is  she  so  good-looking,  then?" 

“Oh  yes;  extremely  so.  You  may 
well  say  that — very  beautiful,  indeed — 
about  that,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever!" 

“And  of  unblemished  character?" 

Taffy,  red  and  perspiring  as  if  he  were 
going  through  his  Indian-club  exercise, 
was  silent — and  his  face  expressed  a mis- 
erable perplexity.  But  nothing  could 
equal  the  anxious  misery  of  those  two 
maternal  eyes,  so  wistfully  fixed  on  his. 

After  some  seconds  of  a most  painful 
stillness,  the  lady  said,  “Can't  you — oh, 
can't  you  give  me  an  answer,  Mr. 
Wynne?" 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  Bagot,  you  have  placed  me 
in  a terrible  position!  I — I love  your 
son  just  as  if  he  were  my  own  brother! 
This  engagement  is  a complete  surprise 
to  me — a most  painful  surprise!  I'd 
thought  of  many  possible  things,  but 
never  of  that!  I cannot— I really  must 
not  conceal  from  you  that  it  would  be 
an  unfortunate  marriage  for  your  son — 
from  a — a worldly  point  of  view,  you  know 
— although  both  I and  McAllister  have  a 
very  deep  and  warm  regard  for  poor 
Trilby  O'Ferrall — indeed,  a great  admira- 
tion and  affection  and  respect!  She  was 
once  a model." 

“ A model , Mr.  Wynne?  What  sort  of 
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“ Oh  ! Mr.  Wynne,  is  that  likely?” 

“ I will  do  my  best  to  make  it  so— with 
such  an  utter  trust  iu  her  unselfish  good- 
ness of  heart  and  her  passionate  affection 
for  your  son  as — ” 

“How  do  you  know  she  lias  all  this 
passionate  affection  for  him?” 

“Oh,  McAllister  and  I have  long 
guessed  it — though  we  never  thought  this 
particular  thing  would  come  of  it.  I 
think,  perhaps,  that  first  of  all  you  ought 
to  see  her  yourself — you  would  get  quite 
a new  idea  of  what  she  really  is — you 
would  be  surprised,  I assure  you.” 

Mrs.  Wynne  shrugged  her  shoulders 
impatiently,  and  there  was  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

And  then,  just  as  in  a play,  Trilby’s 
“Milk  below!”  was  sounded  at  the  door, 
and  Trilby  came  into  the  little  ante- 
chamber, and  seeing  strangers,  was  about 
to  turn  back.  She  was  dressed  as  a gri- 
sette,  in  her  Sunday  gown  and  pretty 
white  cap  (for  it  was  New-Year's  day), 
and  looking  her  very  best. 

Taffy  called  out,  “ Come  in,  Trilby!” 

And  Trilby  came  into  the  studio. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  Mrs.  Bagot’s  face 
she  stopped  short  — erect,  her  shoulders 
a little  high,  her  mouth  a little  open,  her 
eyes  wide  with  fright — and  pale  to  the 
lips— a pathetic,  yet  commanding,  mag- 
nificent, and  most  distinguished  appari- 
tion, iu  spite  of  her  humble  attire. 

The  little  lady  got  up  and  walked 
straight  to  her,  and  looked  up  into  her 
face,  that  seemed  to  tower  so.  Trilby 
breathed  hard. 

At  length  Mrs.  Bagot  said,  in  her  high 
accents,  “ You  are  Miss  Trilby  O'Ferrall?” 

“Oh  yes — yes — I am  Trilby  O'Ferrall; 
and  you  are  Mrs.  Bagot;  I can  see  that!” 

A new  tone  had  come  into  her  large 
deep  soft  voice,  so  tragic,  so  touching,  so 
strangely  in  accord  with  her  whole  as- 
pect just  then  — so  strangely  in  accord 
with  the  whole  situation — that  Taffy  felt 
his  cheeks  and  lips  go  cold,  and  his  big 
spine  thrill  and  tickle  all  down  his  back. 

“Oh  yes;  you  are  very,  very  beauti- 
ful— there's  no  doubt  about  that!  You 
wish  to  marry  my  son?” 

“I've  refused  to  marry  him  nineteen 
times — for  liis  own  sake;  he  will  tell  you 
so  himself.  I am  not  the  right  person 
for  him  to  marry.  I know  that.  On 
Christmas  night  he  asked  me  for  the 
twentieth  time;  he  swore  he  would  leave 
Paris  next  day  forever  if  I refused  him. 


I hadn't  the  courage.  I was  weak,  you 
see!  It  was  a dreadful  mistake.” 

“ Are  you  so  fond  of  him?” 

“ Fond  of  him?  Aren’t  you  ?” 

“ I'm  his  mother,  my  good  girl !” 

To  this  Trilby  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  say. 

“You  have  just  said  yourself  you  are 
not  a fit  wife  for  him.  If  you  are  so 
fond  of  him,  will  you  ruin  him  by  mar- 
rying him;  drag  him  down ; prevent  him 
from  getting  on  in  life  ; separate  him 
from  his  sister,  his  family,  his  friends?” 

Trilby  turned  her  miserable  eyes  to 
Taffy’s  miserable  face,  and  said,  “ Will  it 
really  be  all  that,  Taffy?” 

“ Oh,  Trilby,  things  have  got  all  wrong, 
and  can't  be  righted!  I’m  afraid  it  might 
be  so.  Dear  Trilby — I can't  tell  you  what 
I feel — but  I can’t  tell  you  lies,  you 
know !” 

“ Oh  no— Taffy — you  don't  tell  lies!” 

Then  Trilby  began  to  tremble  very 
much,  and  Taffy  tried  to  make  her  sit 
down,  but  she  wouldn’t.  Mrs.  Bagot 
looked  up  into  her  face,  herself  breathless 
with  keen  suspense  and  cruel  anxiety — 
almost  imploring. 

Trilby  looked  down  at  Mrs.  Bagot  very 
kindly,  put  out  her  shaking  hand,  and 
said:  “ Good-by,  Mrs.  Bagot.  I will  not 
marry  your  son.  I jiromise  you.  I will 
never  see  him  again.” 

Mrs.  Bagot  caught  and  clasped  her  hand 
and  tried  to  kiss  it,  and  said:  “Don’t  go 
yet,  my  dear  good  girl.  I want  to  talk 
to  you.  I want  to  tell  you  how  deeply 
I—” 

“Good-by,  Mrs.  Bagot,”  said  Trilby, 
once  more;  aud  disengaging  her  hand, 
she  walked  swiftly  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Bagot  seemed  stupefied,  and  only 
half  content  with  her  quick  triumph. 

“She  will  not  marry  your  son,  Mrs. 
Bagot.  I only  wish  to  God  she'd  marry 
me  /” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Wynue!”  said  Mrs.  Bagot, 
and  burst  into  tears. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  with 
a feebly  satirical  smile  and  a little  cough 
and  sniff  that  were  not  sympathetic, 
“now  if  that  could  be  arranged— and 
I've  no  doubt  there  wouldn’t  be  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  lady  ” (here 
he  made  a little  complimentary  bow), 

“it  would  be  a very  desirable  tiling  all 
round!” 

“It’s  tremendously  good  of  you,  I'm 
sure— to  interest  yourself  in  my  humble 
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Biifynt.  He  read  it  twice  over.,  and  was 
Hared  to  joe  turn \y led «*■«.»-  iluif  it  was  a 
V£ry  good  letter — the  letter  of  a sieVer, 

■n^iiiieh^aeied  woman,  hut  -H'  worn  ah  ' • •y.pyy,  />  j,  ,;.s.  ■ 

.also  whose  won  wipy  to  h£T  d ■ v^3po‘  yjk  / 

tipple  of  her  eyhf  One  felt  she*.  \wo< 

yi<*  'ffihnd  ^flyy  ' - /v  * ' f5  V 

in  oiyfef;  \ti dtiake  Ljulo  BUl^>  a puir  of  •’ ;' •• 

gloves  out  hd  (lie  >kni.  if  he  warned  a *> 

pair;  but  »uno  also  felt  she  would  he  e:- ^MF  .w ' ' 

<e.rn  mother imrl  been  a liltje  like  fhot.  ' 

fipd  he  nossed  i.er  every  day  of  Ids  life.  * 

Full  jus  tier  was  done  hy  ?»[  rs.  Lktpd  V.  *kv  /'/V 

h»  all  TrUby>  qualities  of  head  and  • d d .....  '']/*?  ) 

heart  and  in  rson;  bid.  at  the  satu^  tone  ' *A$ 

she  pvdided  out.  with  all  the  '•mniine* 

iio'ii  )Utz;»m!vus{  v ca^Hslie  !.>wir  of  h •*•  T',y;  fy  • ' ./. ./. 

sex,  wlirri  .u  taken  tn  special  plead iuir  • .••  ~jr  -y'  ^j/tUL  i ': y 

o*v* Hi  avhe.il  II  has  right  tm  iks  side).  / . y|yl  > ^ -^y-’  ’ 

xvhat  the  eonseqaenyes  of  surd  u m ir  'hO:4^  t 

riagt*  oui^t  itm^iiably 


yea  rs— i*.v e siaiit «r  ‘ I he  <{nitdc  diH 
Piy W f Vi feOm ^ reffret, 

blit  1 1 safes! 

He  (‘I'mM  not  have  found  a word  to 


in  hiy  own  jirtyhie.  hrlipf  flnUv  vtrilhv 
and  Lii-tlo  Bilim  weru  both 
people:  and  hmv.  eredd  he  hojW5  to 
know'  Little.  f>il  hkys  Hafni-o  hOjef’  th;m 
the-  hoys  own  ruodHO 

And  hr  be  had  h&>\V. thk  .ifoy  h elder 
broth^i!  ip  blood,  us  he  already  was  $§ 
lirt  and  affertimi.  ivtuxhj  hey  slujujd  h^r 
coidd  lie  ha v'B  given  bis  fraternal  Sam 
tion  w %uvh  it  uiateh ' 

Both  a?  his  frmnd  and  his  hrother 
he  fell  it  'vV-.iS  Out  of  the '.cpioslion. 

The  other ; S.etteir  was  from  Trilby; 
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H Yotif  ever faithful 

anti  most 
frttnid.  ■ 

TH*Lin~  i V ¥ fen  ra  ll. 
“ P P.  — Vy  j4f*n  it  iia,$ 
all  hliwvit  p\.t?r'  avid 
#t  pled  vi^vi  ti  ,1  f f t;  e^er 
Aloc^*‘t  shu ] ) -eoifte  back 
k»  Pti’b,  perhaps  a «d 
a^atjfV  ^ame 

<i;i  v.  ’ 


l Hp  wot n I laftj' pprP 
dev^d  **’*$£  tm 

f a ?T;:  ^ 

at  jaivst  ^ 
v>  od  Mud* . jby ' !> ip 
drVii  ft  jjtfrk  hit** 
a rni 

ih'qrn  )t£Uhsh  umlwp&P 
ihj*  somewhat  'hi*iyml 
c^pfessibu  :uf:  her.  koP 
row.  ’ - '•• 

I-fe  gUr^ed  hiw 
Trilhv,  WiPvdtildi^liiy 
imptilhivo  fuui  dopuiti- 
lifuv*  tP*~£*jod  and  kind  as  hr  ,stmUvt>  . iii  ;thr  mulinavy  iutom>tirsr  of 

tflwilsbip,  would  be  mo vo  tWi.u- 

ofroursiT'  1 r-otiki  iu> ycr  1 »<  a most  women  m fevylt  k rasa  as  liar 
ifikl  Ip^hausi’h  1 ikiU’hf  Ik  tb'  svf'i)ie  i(>  lihr  Wurmi  v,  oflPPmmb*' 


yidk*# 


wcikM  !«  «iVC.i 


^bWVif'LlL  o* 

"•  •*/*: 

i 

m 

. ,^aBB5«2 

tU>Vy-  be*vp  omy  I 

■ fajpposk  _ But.kyrjy^  f y at  jgrw 

u tmu£ 

-ft . kyd 

t!lr  IrttiM; 

ihuiy  ffi/tHPs  Mv;ri 

iavt*  g'nire  vnwttr  with  ^hd'Kini  l* 

ltd  J.tu 

. :;®p 

•urn*,  -t  lh»%l  j A :W%^ 

?r  fcidivd  if.otft*  brfi>i»<y  Tips  Ip 

iitl  <*ls< 

>,.  wimm  t h o | 

tc  Irpjfy'  ptil 
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TRILBY 


\v*Vro  l*V.  liui'e  invLVvUnl  . . at  lUe 

*;■ my  iti^her  y yV »h?rk beep 
rtnd  #1*1 . *ijk$  v'.>,  , 

ttoxy  fceiisl  . • ) H .V  iiit  ’ir!  . . Tlnyv’Vr.  p^| 

■ herey  I kiipiy.  >&}f  Abonj.  t%l : J.; y Mrliy 

< i t? ) >i  1 y\n  slid;  up  fin  Wr 

f l did .;.,  , as  wdl.  ns  f emj$|  Saudr 

tt«M  ‘ihiL*v-  ‘ * y ‘ ’ " * ( 

1 IVm  stork  up  iiitrjwt  *n*n- • ’ . n\ 
v* in  agreed  vrilh  Viiy  nioiWer  Vijut  :Khv 
rHeglOnd  to  MiUrv  uiv  \ hiVe 

L*iend-  ~vnu XV h\  , si»i*V  uti  angt-1  - 

far  tdh  good  for  tLp  of  mr \ , ymV 

know  kUj>  As  . - f ^ ^ 
tioii  and  tt.il  xh;\t 

Ih  v father  was-  a-  pmhii  W gent hoofh  mt 
liillltr  - / ;.  fa^M^iVly  VVliHi.  0/^  ifcyll  iio  i 

rare  f hr;  her  f #if  X '„ik\  tif-r  i vVAHV  *, 

hnr  -hnv^hnr^  {■  udL^M*  .>  . I *n*u  ! * tint1 

■'  witi/otf  t h*r . - iaVVP  UtfV  iHtnfr^r  \ 

in  unt  fctve  her  piinfc:  ift# » y'nii  )*<>*&  } %\xi*' 
were  u t b&vte  lived  together  .•>*  B&rhizn n 
. ixW  .\>ur. !ive.s—- vnkl  If  ^4<-  u>  hit  v,;  pj'ufi.i 
ptV  xUi i V^s  T.  , ii ke  1} iPsO  Pill frv 
f |> i i O WS  _t  i i pl'i J Wr It < i 1V:| n \V  f o I*  //l *f  >‘ r s< H 'i,ii. 

pr*N!?iir/h'  jy^dahvLT  f« * knew  yy-  tVty^hed 
i if  il i ofr yv Ives'?''  y vu!  {nVsitdrn  t .-v 

\v»-  V;-  oCu)}  sVd  V!  v — <■.>.-.•»-  ;«,iil  i>  t ;i  a ;ii  t > / 

A n 5»?'lisVV  lihs  sitoftid  hi r.fjlnrij  fr>>m  n<r 

«vevhiwutd)y>vxi’  all  that  a ajvd  yyo  ) ' 

^ripfss  . , .nil  ih  m »>;  va>rk.  ?poda.) 

\ V*U,.  »uU{Ha)  r t iv-H'  H jlti  -OV  «M*  H'jVMIi  <*  • > 

vr^hi  whnJ  dVi  id  ml  H:.  u|j 

-.til  Mtik  ucd  ^i>iU  oli^ 

-vvfa from-  ihv  wv*f  Id  , . Why  vt y our 

5X>dl  ^K*V' AuoMtvf  t l.y  lit** 

lore  ^Urdhve  iw<'s  all--  !«?vi>  a lid  art  . . 
-umi  TjtYid^  A®®;  y^Hjy>  Tri  l 

Uy  y*  rank  ilorsiyv  r.VisI  SVa*h  mn'k  o,s 

tiahi ^ < Vo*yT  0rel V TU  n *rv» *r  pain i an 

nctfd-  stroke  iid  t'.vr.  tii'i  in*r iaM'dv  . . nw  • 
>m  ur\i'v.  } od] ■.•ypH'-I  (’iMi'i  -d  woid 
And  v/,  Uu*  |,»,<A'  liny  \Y»h>l  OP  U^v^rj 
PMd  ntviuo  alxuifc  iii  h*s  I’.iii'im:.'  kimdc 
dawlV  six  iVioieti og 
mid  dmdviu-  $! ». : ii  Pith  exv.itcmiha. 

T h ey  trhiil  in  reahoti  yvi j;b  )u i i> . to  /halo1 
dam  tn. ^ ])di6L  put  ihalitwa^  ium 


i.K  that  tliere  sliaald  he  ntm  liiP?  for  the 
V>v>roacJ  and  ivnotWr  ha* -.U*r  man ! i . 
po < > » v»  e a k m \ n i v Vi  - poo r so f t ii.  d er  timnite 
ihm^;  that  nien  ^i’e  > ay s rn  1 1- 

iong  'itflyK v-aii«(l , . je'yVveaigy Oini.  mining, 
and  {ranipliiig  ninhndo»a  < d>  ! . oh  ! ii 


iil>nniky^Ahe^iek:ir>f  ':^V’mi- 
fvha R y lie  gas  ped  » i oi ' ' xi wivmed  n 1 1 d tel  1 
dVovii  in  tl  fu  on  Hny  tjopr  : 

Tin*  dia.dor  was  sent  f t tr  . 'I'all  .v  p en  t |ti 
fit  ‘‘ul*  (v?  Uh-  J hdr|  dr  ffdlr  d dVUMon  to 
fetelt  hi>y  lnhilftt)1;  ov?d  po>n;  .LftlJn  Lillee; 
pvt iia  niirrfjrrsxdfMik;  : Son  - 

•.);  isn(|  Mathwu:.  X in;n<r;o»dt  par  into  ilx- 

‘Lairds  bed 


I a >«?  r U irK  i.ITHKmia 


The  doctor  yatny  aio.l  not  long  ;ii(^r 
::h5*k  dndn  htcis  h Amn%  jv 
st* r i •: 1 1 is  c'tk^v  A i r oihejv  tJt ivio r vtnV  -t  n i led 

ia  iied^ '. -'V V?'W--V’-l>L‘  /ii'it  i>Xl  ?.n  fhv 

-tfludio  for  the  two  g riyf  stricken  Indira, 
aiid  dots  efosrd  die  rvcf  of  ptao  \vav  ip 
have  h{*i*H  poor  JjliU  thlh/r  •*  \\  rddmg 

d n M SV'MOS. 

y Qide  &.tUivk  'kpj^atrs  to  im.vy 

Xe-oo  a kind  *#f  epdepUP  seizure,  ll  end 
ed  in  brio  u - fnyr  r and  niiier  en>»ipl irp 
*i .Ui:— .«  long  Oid  osVioUS  iilho^s.  It 

irifaitv  Xveeks  heii^r^  he  \y^ ".out  *4:  dantfavy 

and  Ins  >n  ;.»his<  >'uco  w.as  Lne  otil  p* 
dhnrs  toof  • _ ; / XX:/..yV Vy:'0yy'- y y,-.  yy 

llis  'pa«nrp  s»-rrnnd  ehaogvd  lb  hiy 
ipi/gxihl  'ft  • eveo  :t unja- 
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tioned  Trilby,  except  once  to  ask  if  she 
had  come  back,  and  if  any  one  knew 
where  she  was,  and  if  she  had  been  writ- 
ten to. 

She  had  not,  it  appears.  Mrs.  Bagot 
had  thought  it  was  better  not,  and  Tally 
and  the  Laird  agreed  with  her  that  no 
good  could  come  of  writing. 

Mrs.  Bagot  felt  bitterly  against  the  wo- 
man who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  this 
trouble,  and  bitterly  against  herself  for 
her  injustice.  It  was  an  unhappy  time 
for  everybody. 

There  was  more  unhappiness  still  to 
come. 

One  day  in  February  Madame  Angele 
Boisse  called  on  Taffy  and  the  Laird  in 
the  temporary  studio  where  they  worked. 
She  was  in  terrible  tribulation. 

Trilby's  little  brother  had  died  of  scar- 
let fever  and  was  buried,  and  Trilby  had 
left  her  hiding  place  the  day  after  the 
funeral  and  had  never  come  back,  and 
this  was  a week  ago.  She  and  Jeannot 
had  been  living  at  a village  called  Vi- 
braye,  in  la  Sarthe,  lodging  with  some 
poor  people  she  knew — she  washing  and 
working  with  her  needle  till  her  brother 
fell  ill. 

She  had  never  left  his  bedside  for  a 
moment,  night  or  day,  and  when  he  died 
her  grief  was  so  terrible  that  people 
thought  she  would  go  out  of  heir  mind; 
and  the  day  after  he  was  buried  she  was 
not  to  be  found  anywhere — she  had  dis- 
appeared, taking  nothing  with  her,  not 
even  her  clothes — simply  vanished  and 
left  no  sign,  no  message  of  any  kind. 

All  the  ponds  had  been  searched — all 
the  wells,  and  the  small  stream  that  flows 
through  Vibraye — and  the  old  forest. 

Taffy  went  to  Vibraye,  cross  examined 
everybody  he  could,  communicated  with 
the  Paris  police,  but  with  no  result,  and 
every  afternoon,  with  a beating  heart,  he 
went  to  the  Morgue 

The  news  was  of  course  kept  from  Lit- 
tle Billee.  There  was  no  difficulty  about 
this.  He  never  asked  a question,  hardly 
ever  spoke. 

When  lie  first  got  up  and  was  carried 
into  the  studio  he  asked  for  his  picture 
“The  Pitcher  goes  to  the  Well,”  and 
looked  at  it  for  a while,  and  then  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  laughed — a miserable 
sort  of  laugh,  painful  to  hear — the  laugh 
of  a cold  old  man,  who  laughs  so  as  not 


to  cry!  Then  he  looked  at  his  mother 
and  sister,  and  saw  the  sad  havoc  that 
grief  and  anxiety  had  wrought  in  them. 

It  seemed  to  him,  as  in  a bad  dream, 
that  lie  had  been  mad  for  many  years — a 
cause  of  endless  sickening  terror  and  dis- 
tress; and  that  his  poor  weak  wandering 
wits  had  come  back  at  last,  bringing  in 
their  train  cruel  remorse,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  all  the  patient  love  and  kind- 
ness that  had  been  lavished  on  him  for 
many  years!  His  sweet  sister — his  dear, 
long-suffering  mother!  what  had  really 
happened  to  make  them  look  like  this? 

And  taking  them  both  in  his  feeble 
arms,  he  fell  a-weeping,  quite  desperately 
and  for  a long  time. 

And  when  his  weeping  fit  was  over, 
when  he  had  quite  wept  himself  out,  he 
fell  asleep. 

And  when  he  woke  he  was  conscious 
that  another  sad  thing  had  happened  to 
him,  and  that  for  some  mysterious  cause 
his  power  of  loving  had  not  come  back 
witli  his  wandering  wits  — had  been  left 
behind— and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
gone  for  ever  and  ever — would  never  come 
back  again — not  even  his  love  for  his 
mother  and  sister,  not  even  his  love  for 
Trilby — where  all  that  had  once  been  was 
a void,  a gap,  a blankness 

Truly,  if  Trilby  had  suffered  much,  she 
had  also  been  the  innocent  cause  of  ter- 
rible suffering.  Poor  Mrs.  Bagot,  in  her 
heart,  could  not  forgive  her. 

I feel  this  is  getting  to  be  quite  a sad 
story,  and  that  it  is  high  time  to  cut  this 
part  of  it  short. 

As  the  warmer  weather  came,  and  Lit- 
tle Billee  got  stronger,  the  studio  became 
more  pleasant.  The  ladies’  beds  were  re- 
moved to  another  studio  on  the  next  land- 
ing, which  was  vacant,  and  the  friends 
came  to  see  Little  Billee,  and  make  it 
more  lively  for  him  and  his  sister. 

As  for  Taffy  and  the  Laird,  they  had 
already  long  been  to  Mrs.  Bagot  as  a pair 
of  crutches,  without  whose  invaluable 
help  she  could  never  have  held  herself 
upright  to  pick  her  way  in  all  this  maze 
of  trouble. 

Then  M.  Carrel  came  every  day  to  chat 
with  his  favorite  pupil  and  gladden  Mrs. 
Bagot's  heart.  And  also  Durien,  Carne- 
gie, Petrol icoconose,  Vincent,  Sibley.  Lor- 
rimer,  Dodor,  and  l'Zouzou;  Mrs.  Bagot 
thought  the  last  two  irresistible,  when 
she  had  once  been  satisfied  that  they  were 
“gentlemen,”  in  spite  of  appearances. 
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It  is  good  to  be 

it  ■ soldier  and  p dutmnrhUd .;  you  i^urti  nil  Mio  top  <tf  ?.h.;o  SI.  Claud  omnibusS 
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neral  dirges  to  please  them;  and  agreed 
with  them,  poor  little  traitor,  that  it  all 
sounded  much  better  like  that! 

Oh  Beethoven!  oh  Mozart!  did  you  turn 
in  your  graves  i 

Then,  on  fine  afternoons.  Little  Billee 
was  taken  for  drives  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne with  his  mother  and  sister  in  an 
open  fly,  and  generally  Tatty  as  a fourth; 
to  Passy,  Auteuil,  Boulogne,  St.  Cloud, 
Mention — there  are  many  charming  places 
within  an  easy  drive  of  Paris. 

And  sometimes  Taffy  or  the  Laird 
would  escort  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bagot  to  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  the  Louvre,  the 
Palais  Royal — to  the  Comedie  Frangaise 
once  or  twice;  and  on  Sundays,  now  and 
then,  to  the  English  chapel  in  the  Rue 
Marboeuf.  It  was  all  very  pleasant;  and 
Miss  Bagot  looks  back  on  the  days  of  her 
brother's  convalescence  as  among  the 
happiest  in  her  life. 

And  they  would  all  five  dine  together 
in  the  studio,  with  Madame  Vinard  to 
wait,  and  her  mother  (a  cordon  bleu)  for 
cook;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place 
was  changed  and  made  fragrant,  sweet, 
and  charming  by  all  this  new  feminine 
invasion  and  occupation. 

And  what  is  sweeter  to  watch  than  the 
dawn  and  growth  of  love's  young  dream, 
when  strength  and  beauty  meet  together 
by  the  couch  of  a beloved  invalid? 

Of  course  the  sympathetic  reader  will 
foresee  how  readily  the  stalwart  Taffy 
fell  a victim  to  the  charms  of  his  friend's 
sweet  sister,  and  how  she  grew  to  return 
his  more  than  brotherly  regard ! and  how, 
one  lovely  evening,  just  as  March  was 
going  out  like  a lamb  (to  make  room  for 
the  first  of  April),  Little  Billee  joined  their 
hands  together,  and  gave  them  his  bro- 
therly blessing! 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  nothing 
of  this  kind  happened.  Nothing  ever 
happens  but  the  unforeseen.  Pazienza! 

Then  at  length  one  day— it  was  a fine, 
sunny,  showery  day  in  April,  by-the-bye, 
and  the  big  studio  window  was  open  at 
the  top  and  let  in  a pleasant  breeze  from 
the  northwest,  just  as  when  our  little 
story  began — a railway  omnibus  drew  up 
at  the  porte  cochere  in  the  Place  St. -Ana- 
tole  des  Arts,  and  carried  away  to  the 
station  of  the  Chemin  de  For  du  Nord  Lit- 
tle Billee  and  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
all  their  belongings  (the  famous  picture 
had  gone  before) ; and  Tall  y and  the  Laird 


rode  with  them,  their  faces  very  long,  to 
see  the  last  of  the  dear  people,  and  of  the 
train  that  was  to  bear  them  away  from 
Paris;  and  Little  Billee,  with  his  quick, 
prehensile,  aesthetic  eye,  took  many  a 
long  and  wistful  parting  gaze  at  many 
a French  thing  he  loved,  from  the  gray 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  downwards — Hea- 
ven only  knew  when  he  might  see  them 
again!— so  he  tried  to  get  their  aspect 
well  by  heart,  that  he  might  have  the 
better  store  of  beloved  shape  and  color 
memories  to  chew  the  cud  of  when  his 
lost  powers  of  loving  and  remembering 
clearly  should  come  back,  and  he  lay 
awake  at  night  and  listened  to  the  wash 
of  the  Atlantic  along  the  beautiful  red 
sandstone  coast  at  home. 

He  had  a faint  hope  that  he  should 
feel  sorry  at  parting  with  Taffy  and  the 
Laird. 

But  when  the  time  came  for  saying 
good  by  he  couldn't  feel  sorry  in  the 
least,  for  all  he  tried  and  strained  so  hard ! 

So  he  thanked  them  so  earnestly  and 
profusely  for  all  their  kindness  and  pa- 
tience and  sympathy  (as  did  also  his  mo- 
ther and  sister)  that  their  hearts  were  too 
full  to  speak,  and  their  manner  was  quite 
gruff — it  was  a way  they  had  when  they 
were  deeply  moved  and  didn’t  want  to 
show  it. 

And  as  he  gazed  out  of  the  carriage 
window  at  their  two  forlorn  figures  look- 
ing after  him  when  the  train  steamed  out 
of  the  station,  his  sorrow  at  not  feeling 
sorry  made  him  look  so  haggard  and  so 
woe-begone  that  they  could  scarcely  bear 
the  sight  of  him  departing  without  them, 
and  almost  felt  as  if  they  must  follow  by 
the  next  train,  and  go  and  cheer  him  up 
in  Devonshire,  and  themselves  too. 

They  did  not  yield  to  this  amiable 
weakness.  Sorrowfully,  arm  in  arm, 
with  trailing  umbrellas,  they  recrossed 
the  river,  and  found  their  way  to  the 
Cafe  de  FOdeon,  where  they  ate  many 
omelets  in  silence,  and  dejectedly  drank 
of  the  best  they  could  get,  and  were  very 
sad  indeed. 


“ Felicite  passee 
Qui  ne  penx  revenir, 

Tourinoiit  de  ma  pensee, 

Que  u’ay-je,  en  te  perdant,  perdu  le  souvenir!” 

Nearly  five  years  have  elapsed  since 
we  bade  farewell  and  au  re  voir  to  Taffy 
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disappointed  one,  the  “wounded  thing 
with  an  angry  cry” — the  prosperous  and 
happy  bagman  that  should  have  been, 
who  has  given  up  all  for  art,  and  finds 
he  can't  paint  and  make  himself  a name, 
after  all,  and  never  will,  so  falls  to  writ- 
ing about  those  who  can —and  what  writ- 
ing! 

To  write  in  hissing  dispraise  of  our 
more  successful  fellow-craftsman,  and  of 
those  who  admire  him  ! that  is  not  a clean 
or  pretty  trade.  It  seems,  alas!  an  easy 
one,  and  it  gives  pleasure  to  so  many. 
It  does  not  even  want  good  grammar. 
But  it  pays — well  enough  even  to  start 
and  run  a magazine  with,  instead  of 
scholarship  and  taste  and  talent!  humor, 
sense,  wit,  and  wisdom!  It  is  something 
like  the  purveying  of  pornographic  pic- 
tures : some  of  us  look  at  them  and 
laugh,  and  even  buy.  To  be  a purchas- 
er is  bad  enough ; but  to  be  the  purveyor 
thereof — ugh ! 

A poor  devil  of  a cracked  soprano  (are 
there  such  people  still?)  who  has  been 
turned  out  of  the  Pope's  choir  because  he 
can't  sing  in  tune,  after  all! — think  of 
him  yelling  and  squeaking  his  treble 
rage  at  Santley — Sims  Reeves — Lablache! 

Poor  lost  beardless  nondescript!  why 
not  fly  to  other  climes,  where  at  least 
thou  mighPst  hide  from  us  thy  woful 
crack,  and  keep  thy  miserable  secret  to 
thyself ! Are  there  no  harems  still  left 
in  Stamboul  for  the  likes  of  thee  to  swTeep 
and  clean,  no  women's  beds  to  make  and 
slops  to  empty,  and  doors  and  windows 
to  bar— and  tales  to  carry,  and  the  pasha's 
confidence  and  favor  and  protection  to 
win?  Even  that  is  a better  trade  than 
pandering  for  hire  to  the  basest  instinct 
of  all — the  dirty  pleasure  we  feel  (some  of 
us)  in  seeing  mud  and  dead  cats  and  rot- 
ten eggs  flung  at  those  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire— and  secretly  envy! 

All  of  which  eloquence  means  that  Lit- 
tle Billee  was  pitched  into  right  and  left, 
as  well  as  overpraised.  And  it  all  rolled 
off  lii ni  like  water  off  a duck's  back,  both 
praise  and  blame. 

It  was  a happy  summer  for  Mrs.  Bagot, 
a sweet  compensation  for  all  the  anguish 
of  the  winter  that  had  gone  before,  with 
her  two  beloved  children  together  under 
her  wing,  and  all  the  world  (for  her)  ring- 
ing with  the  praise  of  her  boy,  the  apple 
of  her  eye.  so  providentially  rescued  from 
the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  from  other 
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dangers  almost  as  terrible  to  her  fiercely 
jealous  maternal  heart. 

And  his  affection  for  her  seemed  to 
grow  with  his  returning  health  ; but,  alas ! 
he  was  never  again  to  be  quite  the  same 
light-hearted,  innocent,  expansive  lad  lie 
had  been  before  that  fatal  year  spent  in 
Paris. 

One  chapter  of  his  life  was  closed, 
never  to  be  reopened,  never  to  be  spoken 
of  again  by  him  to  her,  by  her  to  him. 
She  could  neither  forgive  nor  forget.  She 
could  but  be  silent. 

Otherwise  he  was  pleasant  and  sweet 
to  live  with,  and  everything  was  done  to 
make  his  life  at  home  as  sweet  and  plea- 
sant as  a loving  mother  could — as  could  a 
most  charming  sister — and  others'  sisters 
who  were  charming  too,  and  much  dis- 
posed to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  this 
young  celebrity,  who  woke  up  one  morn- 
ing in  their  little  village  to  find  himself 
famous,  and  bore  his  blushing  honors  so 
meekly.  And  among  them  the  vicar’s 
daughter,  his  sister's  friend  and  co-teacher 
at  the  Sunday-school,  “a  simple,  pure, 
and  pious  maiden  of  gentle  birth,”  every- 
thing he  once  thought  a young  lady 
should  be;  and  her  name  it  wras  Alice, 
and  she  was  sweet,  and  her  hair  was 
brown — as  brown  ! . . . . 

And  if  he  no  longer  found  the  simple 
country  pleasures,  the  junketings  and 
picnics,  the  garden  parties  and  innocent 
little  musical  evenings,  quite  so  exciting 
as  of  old,  he  never  showed  it. 

Indeed,  there  wras  much  that  he  did  not 
show,  and  that  his  mother  and  sister  tried 
in  vain  to  guess — many  things. 

And  among  them  one  thing  that  con- 
stantly preoccupied  and  distressed  him — 
the  numbness  of  his  affections.  He  could 
be  as  easily  demonstrative  to  his  mother 
and  sister  as  though  nothing  had  ever 
happened  to  him — from  the  mere  force  of 
a sweet  old  habit— even  more  so,  out  of 
sheer  gratitude  and  compunction. 

But,  alas!  he  felt  that  in  his  heart  he 
could  no  longer  care  for  them  in  the 
least! — nor  for  Taffy,  nor  the  Laird,  nor 
for  himself ; not  even  for  Trilby,  of  whom 
he  constantly  thought,  but  without  emo- 
tion; and  of  wrhose  strange  disappearance 
he  had  been  told,  and  the  story  had  been 
con  Armed  in  all  its  details  by  Augele 
Boisse,  to  wdiom  he  had  written. 

It  was  as  though  some  part  of  his  brain 
where  his  affections  were  seated  had  been 
paralyzed,  w hile  all  the  rest  of  it  was  as 
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EMPEROR  WILLIAM'S  STUD-FARM  AND  HUNTING  FOREST. 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 


\ A F HEN  Remington  and  I crossed 
\ \ into  Germany  we  determined 
to  make  an  excursion  into 
the  very  easternmost  corner  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  where  the  father  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  established  a great  horse- 
breeding  establishment  near  a little  vil- 
lage called  Trakehnen.  This  famous 
stud-farm  is  still  carried  on  with  charac- 
teristic energy,  and  not  only  provides  the 
German  Army  with  the  hundred  thou- 
sand horses  which  it  requires  in  time  of 
peace,  but  does  an  enormous  amount  tow- 
ards keeping  up  in  the  country  a high 
standard  of  horse  for  general  purposes. 
Trakehnen  is  only  about  ten  miles  from 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  has  three  times 
been  exposed  to  capture  by  invasion  from 
over  the  border;  but  each  time  the  au- 
thorities have  been  able  to  escape  with 
all  the  animals  there,  a feat  which  appears 
almost  miraculous  considering  the  flat 
and  open  character  of  the  country.  I 
had  with  me  a letter  of  introduction  to 
the  commandant  or  governor  of  this  es- 
tate, Major  von  Frankenberg-Prosclilitz. 
We  alighted  one  beautiful  day  in  July  at 
the  little  station  of  Trakehnen.  It  was 
the  only  house  in  sight,  the  village  was 
four  miles  away,  but  the  Major  had  kind- 
ly sent  an  open  carriage  to  meet  us.  The 
drive  to  the  Major's  house  was  along 
beautiful  avenues  shaded  by  oak-trees 
almost  the  whole  way.  When  we  halted 
at  the  front  door,  our  host  received  us 
with  every  manifestation  of  good-will  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  on  the  morrow  he 
was  anticipating  an  official  inspection  at 
the  hands  of  no  less  impressive  dignitaries 
than  tiie  Minister  of  War  and  his  col- 
league of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
A Prussian  inspection  is  a matter  of  tre- 
mendous importance,  and  that  Major  von 
Frankenberg  under  such  circumstances 
should  appear  comfortable,  even  genial, 
speaks  volumes  for  the  self-reliance  and 
sweetness  of  that  gentleman's  nature. 


Nothing  more  pretty  can  be  conceived 
than  the  appearance  of  the  Major’s  quar- 
ters as  we  drove  up  through  the  vista  of 
trees.  It  was  large,  commodious,  covered 
with  vines,  fragrant  with  the  odor  of 
flowers  that  grew  about  and  before  the 
door.  A shady  lawn  stretched  in  the 
rear  with  flower  beds  on  its  edges,  and 
close  by  was  a delightful  arbor  where 
coffee  was  served  in  the  afternoon  during 
the  warm  season.  Within  a few  minutea 
the  family  of  this  Prussian  officer  made 
us  feel  that  we  had  once  more  fallen 
amongst  good  friends.  The  kind  Major 
quickly  divined  the  interest  which  we  felt 
in  the  great  horse-breeding  establishment 
which  he  controlled,  and  as  soon  as  lunch- 
eon was  disposed  of  lost  no  time  in  driv- 
ing us  about  from  point  to  point,  chatting 
with  us  in  regard  to  what  we  saw,  and 
answering  our  questions  with  frankness. 

To  begin  with,  Trakehnen  is  situated  in 
the  most  favored  province  of  Germany 
for  horse-breeding  purposes,  although, 
geographically  considered,  it  appears  ta 
be  the  most  unpropitious.  Nearly  every 
farm  in  East  Prussia  is  devoted  to  this 
one  occupation,  and  the  German  army 
gets  many  more  horses  from  this  little 
corner  than  from  any  other  province  or 
kingdom  of  the  empire.  The  war  author- 
ities are,  in  respect  to  this  branch  of  the 
government,  very  liberal,  for  it  affects  the 
army  directly  as  well  as  it  does  the  coun- 
try indirectly.  The  very  best  thorough- 
breds that  can  be  bought  for  money  are 
brought  here,  and  from  them  are  bred  a 
secondary  class  of  horses  which  the  Ger- 
mans call  “ halbblut,”  a word  which  can- 
not be  safely  translated  as  half-breed,  but 
is  more  nearly  rendered  by  the  French 
“pres du  sang.”  Every  year  some  of  the 
best  names  on  the  English  turf  disappear 
in  favor  of  the  breeding-farms  for  the 
German  cavalry.  The  stallions  chosen 
are  such  as  have  good  records  on  the 
race-track,  and,  in  addition,  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  form  and  structure  which  the 
German  officer  considers  essential  to  the 
ideal  cavalry  horse — that  is  to  say,  one  in 
whom  speed  and  weight-carrying  capaci- 
ty unite  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 
All  told,  Trakehnen  lias  about  a thousand 
head  of  every  age,  but  of  only  one  gen- 
eral class.  It  has  been  by  strict  adher- 
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put'  riii 

oik'V  to  of  sv{.'M*i ion  u.hpve  jnn&e  a»  if ; drove  up  rinse  to  JlIjohi  < »i i ua* 

nioiiti»ny*d  thuT  the  Tmki4nrw  or  /Vo.*-  Tin*  Major  -vr-md  <^,  lio^(,vro:H> 

tfhO/  has  .reached  its  |i r<  ; 1 1 *hv(jMifcfc  uui ho-> and  fhul  they  w e re  as  £*;|iVfr  a* 

Jmsilifin  .utitl hieh  Wtd  of ppww/ '.  \hiu-  *henj»  Hful  hot  hftif  itltj!  m order 

uvyhm  \ droVhucs  wVJl  £jfrr  ;i  mu-  jh>  niak>.y>  pracin-nl  iv-p  < »r  *» r* i I jumped 

t fail.  *4  thy  idi>M  whirhVhe  rmssuo  ndi-  iron)  my  yiyo  omi  w;>) k»Hi  up.. to  tin-  hnrd  • 
i(ary  uiuiHH  iiii-;  « 0U':  l.;oii  »m  t he  sohhieV  dan,  ihe  Way  uij.Im  >*f  thorn;  M..»*r»l1'm.u ' m' 
of  HoS  hodse  lJCi.fi  ;))IV  i.  n^Mi  y lir-M  vip;  and  g j| d a ;. w \U •> W 1 i im i « . pa ! 1 1 1 1 l;  i 1 »r * n u u 
i inn  whir'll  l rnmbt  nHeo<ps.  ebdjire  i?  ro  tin-  uosp  ur  ou  tiip  ituik,  whiU'Ovrr  ] l«:io 
*..iV  ihiil  lil.  !»'•:> :*U  4V,M>Hh*W  ppoOi]  'in  Im'  o-WM’Osi  fhrjM. 

.*<•  | \' <'v  atuprV  00'».i|‘»’M^.ibM.I  for  U«o  r.r.j,  >.f  (h'-rman  rav.ili v liorses  1 jia.i  ol'h-u  ovj.r 
t,})!^  iHSlit.utif>n  dtil’ihg:  the  Ivv.o-  • ruuims:  n«  uw  >i  an  .**>,'ir<i^rdiiiai*y  dtR'iii't.y ; wi.iot 
of  its  r.xisti  tn  o.  r*Ofiii*.N  tun  urifllv.  -l}*  Uti5  'iVSHll  .of  mwiti-. 

The  M;i  |or  lioo.N  %*H  hrOP(]  for  yhe  Vara-  jX^ju  hanohue  *«n  pavi  of  *.iiayj:»aa?v 

t ruck  nor  for  the  }i!«ntyii:  ha  liiiV-ih  v>e\y  '.'  iimf  w.t^  ihari'lWr  - .«,>  a propnoed 

ilio  lioavy  cavalry  .euiras^iai  ^ ija  fa  n>k  rha  i»aais  .ivj  |||  of 

ra<jiMromri»<s  of  llw  tpi^shr  4Uhl  iwta  whn^'  aada  At y jar  van  Fv.j  ?aa  ni> •■!■ 

Trakfchirtih  may  titi  ^0UAiibiiv<]  a laaimiiil  reaursfoil  nti:  0>  vf  antha'.  . 
sfinl-MOH  i;ii  so  tV«e  as  !hr  Ihii^'winiml  If  fh^  Uoailpy  tynftifc  frvua 

for  tjir  raa  :,jry  ix . (fi>p  i hal.  iy  a^rfal  for  . or  nas  • »!’  hi* m »4.  u:oula  In- 

othrr  j#i»!-i»os*'>  ||  0 oh  'vai  n ni>p».p  .hai  )n  (hr  n>cW  uf 

/We  piiilrd  np  iii  ;\  fa  la  : tv  \vi« .. •] i w».--rf*  animals  pf  ]4ya;k  psaa 

a hj>p0a<j  tiny n- - vwi r o’a  aaril.(.ya  ran-  pivwer  ll'n.f  pxperaua'O  VHiinw- 

ifln£  uhd  W:httxhed  hevders.  ‘ H»/^V  dc/VOw  H^nripli^h  i}f is 

» ;ti  It  i»earinc  a jaa^  wtiip.  .:Whh‘h  ihoy  Myi  ;>  •■■I-;*  a . 

«-r;.iv:k*a|  UoW  raid  Ue-h  us  u '.v:». cnnox  tha!  * “ %Vr  oTei  ,o  i::o.  eaoa.vtavd  i lie 

*-rc, r |V»,I-  of  Hit'  ht*ni  Wirt  Vlr.;n  !>or.  Thr  jui'.  4 ' fi  f ijiO.vr  I,.w-  lo’/-*o*  <!#«>«  H«f»  JU'lV 
I'Kifl.  hit  K.maWx  Ml*  sOrriAps.  s.p  n»vOi(i;r;v-  u'?>;  ;o-i « a»u  at  i ' a*  a pp‘ o.m‘ |l  ;0i 

>iu»pi  o'  apr,a  p hiaiya  ! tnmppr^i  ro  the  naan  %Vhwn  v*.r  j *a!ief'  fhw  lar^r  c a.a'^- 
hpiSr  h-.»  ia  aca.l  v;  ♦ |$j  • h i if,  ija-  I i v tf|>viv*r.  -.roof  Whra*  )jipy  urn  euthrivd  for 

<-vy  or  tin'  ONfipw  vv],h  ].  Vs  no!  il!ss;anh>r  the  if  1 iitiwyvrv  iho  ,h-j>i  >{iv  ia--- 


or  unfriendliness  on  the  part  of  the  colts, 
it  is  a sign  that  the  herdsmen  have  acted 
contrary  to  their  duty.” 

Every  spring,  usually  about  May,  the 
four -year -olds  are  distributed  amongst 
the  auxiliary  or  secondary  stud-farms  of 
Prussia,  likewise  for  breeding  purposes, 
so  that  with  the  exception  of  the  stallions 


and  brood-mares  all  the  good  blood  here 
is  disposed  of  when  it  is  four  years  old. 
There  is  a very  formidable  committee 
that  determines  what  horses  are  to  be  re- 
served for  military  breeding  purposes  at 
the  other  stations  and  what  shall  be  sold 
at  auction,  an  event  which  draws  to  Tra- 
kelinen  buyers  from  every  country  of  the 
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gk«be~  ataxlou*  to specimens  of  tfus  lnvr>K>  wa*. bmig  - t faa& a*?#;  fw  tWvEmperor’s 
exe* -lkMii-  breed  <it  horse-  It  is  from  this  i-ld^sr  sou  ckirin^:  our  Visit,  .?*<$  well  biulf 

e<mte  tiui.f-  Hie  Emperor  draws  rlu>  horses  an  onioiifl.  as  xtiitl  :';as- 


xvh-ich.  lie.  uses  for  }>>i vut^  purposes  Iil  his  a mYal  hies  frf 

c3J,ihiigfos/iiiui  for  the' Saddle/  Prnsshi  **rc w»ili 

By  a spinal  arr;.ir»^»--m»:ml.  mane  id  1848, 

$H$  Pn^kth  oro\y  n thiise  esta tes 


and  naturally  tho.s^  selected  are  H]H  to 
be  the  best.  A beautiful  little  saddle- 


fartuf?  <>{'  tin*  m m eminent  m other  parts 
of  Prussia.  Urn  £oeermtient  is  very  wise 


'.’ ; •;  <>e*  - '-■VJ'SW 


TKic  rumc  Tturouotf  thk  wool*  wiry  TUit.iu,p 


and  generous  £j|  fmeurnvfy/oer  lnnK(  breed • m>  * ;»>v  Hong  for  them  to  .get  lost 

njg  in  the.  m*i£hlK>rbomJ  by  evorv  possible  nr.tm  Uno>  in  <b»;*  year.' 
iptans.  Tile  farroerv  *<w  |)Oriui(teri  Oh?  Major  von  PeankeriUer#'  lmW  m>  e*tor- 
of  .goveniiu^iU  Kfcd Koit£  -'of ' ese^ifcint,  n>om  mlnmatfon  for  tlm  paro^uh^lmrsciy 
j^li^ye'r^.iit- ti/miixia^kaWA.  .laid; : %t<  loy.goe*  Uy  Ei^Ia^h) 

was,  I Wbieve,  fin  j»*n:*-‘  ln>.i  year.  for  t bt>  pttrposr  of  ><‘irot ;nj>  ;!  bMV»tn.;b* 

The  af TruketiUfeij^ V fanm  a*  * aikt  !)&&,  mHblf  ' ilttb  .u*l‘ 

bov^- breeding  |da<:fv-avcuWUtt£r‘  *.<?■  oar  m-o-Iy  o erv  <><<tnttrv  in  'Ok*  Wf,r]d.  H i.s 
Jiosf/ tbt*  fact  that  iii  is:im  gated ; tfyfg' lli at  bi$  fevdftyg^  lyre  :u*>i' 
p^|Sry  <li return  iri  f>Ur]j  it  marneo-  tl?at  f.bo-ivsoli  of  Idas'. 

Um -grass  i.s  rieh  .aiul  .*\veet  Uv  -in  oxu-nor-  " Bur/  be, * I insist  on  one  iudi.v 

4 ift ur y ^ $ t£n t ; , T I i e ^B,:'UV0/;is'.  :If i tl i 1 1 oii - ■r-nui/t^ 

VoVabIe-r--deeo  >f.rHt  spongy . W'h*'U  •»?  nrrs-  ns*--u  nui/l  Jo*  i*  *i\  y >‘ar>.  old  !fe 
: * 1 1 y . s^et  I for  this  uurfxw-  it  \yas  \m  an&  . 

•ri0rtlimg*'-  tetj&er ' -Mum  & f&$- ' Kttuwtf : pv**'-  ■ .jinr • bbt*>tV\  i&iug..;  ; VtM.  ' 

moose  rt^tnrfHT  Wild,  a*  .Ibf  still  la-ltd  in  1#?M  in  ;|K^byittihg; 
mains  in  u */ircniM<i*i-il>»H!  .moimi  «♦!*  alio  iinrv**.  iu  yo\\ j|g[  a - U >ur  ,v  ear**  »>f  aayy  to 
i'hkhk  s|io'^  near  tie*  rrr'eib  • >*  tiny  into  *he  avny.  Tbry  nearly  all. 

Tlte  fiitli'^r' ^ of  iu  b»nc  rbii  ware 

tlie.  (4n?Uf  >ra^  a.  f*,i|bJ.;il  f,o’u.er  mu\  !<;,<}  ,»  5«‘<i;v.  yr»-;u.  !•»-"•  u»  u.-  • fro-  biyy^|| 

a good  eyfe  fv/r  lu»rs^  a?  woil/  Me  eoty  tU/ir  Vb^t/-  -WiVi)  ]» roper  fouil  ami  ireai- 
Teir^tei^•ihU^«vv^>np . ilt«?  rjcbv,Sl  n.er,\  s'!’  f 1*Uii  :nsl 

Uiit  of  tJenoaov.  v\irerr  ^ov  borsr*  I kn-r  •' 

one  e&HOiU  die  iS\-f»  h«ei  ytiOiotil  Tin*  M <)<*j  \ ’ u<  ffn\n; r i'i Jmsi r-i « *' *-r»s 

watejx.  B;  ^ ifU-er  Uie  mKibb ?vrx  >j.ve  ])om/  ,>f  v.  /:,)  Ui>-  Tmlrrhti^r  ) * m s <!orn*  fn  i?i^. 

ad.  Hint  only  tin-  ino>i  *ta.J^TJil  >rr^M)"n  exyrftrnv*-;  not  ^u‘b  ritl.e>  yy  Airmail 
preserves good  aondinun  for  On*  uni)  :f»y.WiiW.  o:Tii-*n-s  p«'!rnn-on'4  tft  Oet»«- 
V>aUuire  »;f  tbr  yr;o-  ‘T«i«-rr  urv  i»u  f‘  1,,^  nf  }Slt2  f>sP  um-lv  of  pr.irlml  value. 

ji  v vyhere  n\nm  UjC  «*staO>.;  vvblrb  si.reicfieM  For  ur^uonr^  .n  Un*  v^«h[>:u^u  a^dnst, 
H&ri&t  nine  miieft  ?n ; -.ouv  tliryrtibu  ami  Pnuttrv  *#f  I :y>;u ..;ubi  bv'l  lie-  led  jibs  re^J  •• 
tbmi  fit  tofit  in  tbe  and  we  tbe  weny  moot) is 

lionses  db^ilk  tliati  they  Art  , it  would  of  Juiibatyy Mdt/h , x^ver  >tf 


Go  gle 


( A&ftKoT  OK  A IN  kVytt&.y.- 


officers eppor 'utt'  usOi'i'  t-U.*ri  ^ pt‘ n t.  ilm  flight  in  nmnMOh,  in  groups  of 

of  i-iov  o!  her  ar?nv.  Uor.  Unx'-  o‘‘  i »•  - v nm?  hundred  «n*  les*.  lit^o  - pa  <1<|  «.><:!<  wvn1 
hoVM^  i h : * r he  U*n>w]  mb.  |$  o, lo  ram  /formed  hy  plan  ting  '•Vi^jKv:»;v  sleeper*  on 

of  ibcms*  ! v*  the  iiiiJKiM  K.  iuiiM'if!^,  >OUi  :>  t s) . < »W  rOHiK^fed  by  gTit>- 

Or  ttt>  rough  ' ’-ssmcI  |»om  \H.d  I ha  sH<pj.KV  mpes— M very  simple  iin«I  economical  *TV 

Ml  (Jo  y yd4h|f  It*  »r>u  ^ AW  illiy  Here  the  ymni^  iior^s  ;ov 

rU-hbad  elea.0  and  ip. speeded  ey<*ry  day,  the  OAercised  in  ( he  winter  when  it  <\  on  Pi  Uv 
M^Ua(.ele:dvy4j^^j^|U^i^itiiWdeaio  unsuitable  to  let  idem  out  in  the  .tmav, 
ii;gv  IVrM  in-  | proven  tin*  young:,  toils  They  go  round  and  round  in  a ring  under 
are  •fief?-,  hot  when  three  or  four  years  ohl  the  eye  of  the  grooni. 

fla  y s;anh  •portly  enouyh  iiiWi  enjoy  H.  On  tin* ■ d^rtisUfii  of  imr  visit  I noticed 
in  f.rher  to  orsniv.  ■ d^ijity  on  the  part  that  the  punn  body  di vjdcd  itself  ueconh 

of  these  animals  it  is  mode  a rule  that  i»nj- 1»»  rmor  (he  blacks  going  to  one  cor- 

eaeh  day  iite  ends  mv  in  t»e  -looked  with  unr  the  bro\mm  to  cnoiher  the  bays  to  a 
t.le'  hand,  their  fret  hi  nlher  third;;  ofwhHes  or  grays  f >aw  no  sped- 

words,  treated  in  .-aeh  e-wav  ns  hr  m;bm  inoit-  M ere  a ml  there  wmltl  he  one  who 
them  familiar  wii.ii  Umb\  fnimv.  musier*.  had  hi/slajcety  lor  eonnbc  nr  was  seeking 
It  Would  sell!  as  though  Ihe-  nch  >,«(’*  f or  > >1 dd r u •;*•  -t'rn p;ui  V * ? n t of  deviltry.  The 
'*nb*ni  gra-s  pcnamiHi  hy  the  p.orUM^:  ke>*pm*  bad  no  bitfimdty  in  brfogiug  imn 
would  hi*  wuiugh  food  for  Urnse  young  |o  Ids  right  soj^s,  howeynr,  hy  kuuph 
ai.oiiuis,  hut  *hv  Alajpr  sa>d  that  they  did  calling  his  inane,  and  waving  hi*  hmod  in 
hatter  whvulifec  received  tvyn  [mrtinrisuf  t)ie  direction  of  (he  eorner  loTvlheh  }rrh»- 
oats.a.dny.  "iro*  in  the  morning  ami  again  iony»  d The  roil  Ui.uw  addressed  inv.n  i 
at  m?bUv  but  tie  via*  at  night.  aid*,  leaped  «>ut  from  the  eormvr  iii  which 

&ti& iiig  tl ie  Major  look  us  to  se^  he  wa*  an  and  ga I lopecf  straight 
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to  the  corner  whose  cote  mantel  te.  a herd  Mud 
This  we  sawdone  runny  limes  over,  and  it  sand  y*$® 
never  , . , . 

Nedh‘-r  Retuiutf  ton  nor  I had  iiftete.i  wteid  iete 
tdtSyx  of  our  UimHy  ten  ftilmvV 

un;ir^'U;i^k;it  4$$,  dte  we  Wte  $|Nn  hoyu 

siinded  jt» jyrolofjg our  sUtyj  whicli pa y;$$ ** * $y  ^ i *»ti km £ 
an  op[»tn*ltvnit.y  io  visit.  the  vasi.  and  ai  fall  no  live 
:mmi  .pmnevnl  k>rr£ty: kr  ■'-.■■ , Vt'[  * ' ‘ ' . . ••  ; ' ; ’ • 

v/hfc1>  Emperor  nf"T’‘\  y*  . ‘ ' 

’Germany  retires  m or<t«*v 

tifii.yv'ild  lidteml  . te<te ; 

fKXiV*.  A viyio ria  • ; gw  ‘-I  ;*  ’ n : 

placed  at  on?-  tl !/=>?<< is.tl 

ihe-  sknijL.jn..  %Uis  .;  . ; 

iuxdrtes  vehlrle  ‘,ve  sat 

^vhi.4  ii  te\  hfeidy  : :-};y  v • ’ fT  y.\ V.  \ ; 

Trake.h  tier  in  ares  earrinl 

ms  swiftly*  ivTid  without  ^ 

iate^»i{?lh>r>,  Wrer  the  ’• : ';' 

twenty  mite  of  eoutiu'y 
road  iter.  eepn*  ded  os 

fl-QIO  i I e?  i!‘  • it  »d *&  ^ | 

♦ *f  Fie  no  idem  JFl  e:<s 

^ ryAJ Op^xi  i 1 1 >:>  & ‘ v.Jjlv 

ae*-'»sv  -vlueh-  We  dr«.n>\ 

mj  til  wo  nuYio  upon  the  ....-.- 

*«igik$.  of  wwhiyy- 

The  Cu]tiyaVion  . ;. £y \: 

of-ia'  ■ 

$*wl  iii  :s{nkjhfc:'ch#rii^-:  i{;:Hjjl;j;;jjj|  ^ ^ 


ijj 

to.  what'  pf^yatis  a(n  = .— 


tii€  Vioiufyrv  oiily  atett 

five  nr  ten  note  tefant 

Ttere  were  Tew  vUihgte: 
led  their  inluihiluuhs 
vert?  clean  null  tidily 


mm 
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here,  whose  inhabitants  are  principally 
occupied  in  work  about  the  forest.  We 
passed  through  the  village,  over  a bridge, 
and  up  a hill,  on  the  top  of  which  stood 
the  house  which  the  Emperor  is  building 
as  his  hunting-lodge.  The  dark  evergreen 
forest  closes  it  in  at  the  rear,  and  in  many 
respects  it  suggests  a summer  residence  in 
the  Adirondack  Mountains.  There  were 
several  officials  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
on  various  errands,  the  most  important 
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to  us  being  the  forester.  We  asked  per- 
mission to  enter  and  take  a look  at  the 
rooms,  but  were  politely  informed,  with 
apparent  regret,  that  this  was  contrary  to 
their  orders.  The  German  court  was, 
however,  at  Potsdam,  and  as  there  was  a 
telegraph  office  near  by,  we  wired  to  the 
capital  asking  permission  of  the  Emperor 
to  visit  his  place  here.  The  postmaster 
and  chief  of  the  telegraph  department 
we  found  perched  on  the  ridge-pole  of 
his  thatched  roof  making  some  repairs. 


He  came  down  cheerfully  from  the  roof, 
sent  off  our  message  for  us,  and  acceded 
to  our  desire  that  he  should  harness  up 
his  ponies  to  a farm  wagon  and  point 
out  to  us  some  interesting  features  of  the 
wilderness.  We  had  a rather  bumpy  ride 
of  it,  for  our  wray  led  over  rocks  and 
stumps,  zigzagging  in  and  out  among  the 
big  trees  without  reference  to  any  road 
or  path.  He  was  a pretty  old  man,  this 
forester,  bent  by  rheumatism  as  well  as 
years,  but  withal  of  a communicative 
and  kindly  disposition.  As  the  Emperors 
house  here  is  so  near  the  Russian  frontier, 
it  naturally  occurred  to  Remington  that  a 
party  of  enterprising  Muscovite  cowboys 
could,  without  difficulty,  on  some  moon- 
light night,  jump  this  ranch,  so  to  speak, 
and  carry  off  the  Emperor  a hostage  to 
St.  Petersburg,  without  any  more  diffi- 
culty than  cutting  the  telegraph  wires 
leading  from  Rominten  to  the  main  line, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away. 

The  old  forester  took  us  to  points  where 
we  had  glimpses  of  little  lakes  and  streams 
and  patches  of  meadow,  surrounded  by 
wilderness  as  perfect  as  anything  in  Col- 
orado, and  amused  us  until  it  was  time  to 
think  of  our  noonday  dinner,  with  a run- 
ning commentary  upon  his  life  at  Romin- 
ten. 

His  greatest  hardship  used  to  be  pro- 
tecting the  forest  from  poachers.  He  told 
us  that  the  last  head  game-keeper  here 
had  been  shot  by  a poacher,  but  remark- 
ed, by  way  of  a consoling  foot-note,  that 
his  successor  managed  to  kill  two  poach- 
ers at  one  shot.  It  would  seem  as  though 
next  to  impossible  to  prevent  poaching  in 
such  a vast  forest  as  this,  yet  he  assured 
me  that  with  proper  organization  they 
had  succeeded  in  almost  suppressing  this 
nuisance.  The  staff  of  foresters  numbers 
from  forty  to  fifty  men,  whose  principal 
occupation  is  the  patrolling  of  the  woods, 
according  to  preconcerted  arrangement, 
studying  trees  and  plants,  and  noting 
everything  that  affects  the  welfare  of  the 
beasts  who  provide  sport  for  the  Emperor 
and  his  guests. 

It  is  only  since  1890  that  the  Emperor 
has  taken  a fancy  to  this  hunting  ground, 
and  until  he  built  the  hunting-lodge  for 
whose  inspection  we  had  sought  permis- 
sion, he  lived  at  the  little  inn  where 
we  had  ordered  dinner,  and  slept  in  the 
very  room  from  the  window  of  which 
Remington  made  a sketch  of  the  building. 
The  place  appeals  strongly  to  the  Emper- 
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mate  art  to  simulate  the 
Adirondacks. 

W ol  ves,  according  to  our 
worthy  forester,  are  a great 
nuisance,  and  do  a vast 
amount  of  mischief.  Last 
year  the  keepers  shot  a 
most  savage  beast,  who  did 
an  extraordinary  amount 
of  injury  to  the  other  an- 
imals. It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  find  him  until 
the  following  plan  was 
adopted : A wide  circle  was 
made  about  the  spot  in 
which  they  knew  he  must 
have  his  hiding-place; 
this  line  was  marked  off 
by  twigs  planted  in  the 
ground  at  short  inter- 
vals. Packthread  was  then 
drawn  from  twig  to  twig, 
connecting  the  whole  cir- 
cle excepting  at  one  point, 
where  an  opening  was  left, 
near  which  the  hunters  sta- 
tioned themselves.  At  in- 
tervals of  ten  feet  red  and 
yellow  bits  of  rag  were 
hung  upon  this  line,  for  it 
was  discovered  that  a wolf 
will  not  cross  an  impedi- 
ment of  this  nature,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  super- 


est of  animals.  There  are  some  moose  here  stitious  feeling  the  chicken  is  said  to 


as  well,  differing  scarcely  at  all  from  those  have  in  regard  to  crossing  a chalk-line, 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  but  it  is  The  wolf  made  his  appearance  in  due 


doubtful  whether  this  animal  will  sur- 
vive. The  sport  most  relished  here  is  the 
chase  after  the  big  red  deer,  of  which 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  are  shot 
annually.  At  different  points  in  the  for- 
est we  came  upon  racks  at  which  the  deer 
fed  during  severe  winters  when  food  had 
to  be  provided  for  them,  but  they  offered 
nothing  in  their  structure  to  call  for  par- 
ticular comment.  Here,  as  in  our  first 
approach  to  the  house,  we  were  struck 
by  the  diversity  and  fine  growth  of  the 
oak,  beech,  ash,  elm,  chestnut,  linden,  and 
evergreen  trees  about  us.  Also  by  the 
great  diversity  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  great  Prussian  plain.  There  were 
steep  little  hills,  beautiful  gorges,  and 
travelling  as  we  did,  it  appeared  as 
though  we  were  in  a hilly  country,  with 
streams  in  every  valley,  the  slopes  of 
which  had  been  laid  out  with  consum- 


course  of  time,  and  went  from  rag  to  rag 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a way  out.  When 
he  did  so,  however,  it  wras  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  avengers,  whoyshot  him  on 
the  15th  day  of  November,  1891.  He  was 
stuffed,  and  is  now  scowling,  through 
glass  eyes  only,  in  one  of  the  corners  of 
the  hunting-lodge — a fine-looking  beast, 
whose  acquaintance,  however,  I should 
not  like  to  have  made  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

Our  dinner  was  quite  a festive  affair, 
for  in  the  midst  of  this  wilderness  had 
congregated  at  one  and  the  same  time 
not  only  the  forester  and  the  major-domo 
of  the  palace,  but  a high  economic  func- 
tionary from  Berlin,  who  was  here  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  Emperor's 
property.  All  three  received  us  in  the 
spirit  of  fellowship,  caused  perhaps  by 
the  fact  that  on  returning  to  the  inn  we 
found  a dispatch  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
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Jam  at  Potsdam,  in/onniug  ns  t hat  the  anil  ifti  Arnenrrui  lojr  hoove  * there  hs  a 
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c<nbYi^ij  sj&h>,  run!  roo  ks  were  at  'v-rk  Oil  pointy  nr  Nortv:.  v:.  The  Emperor  .took'  a 

the  prejius^v  gvcatfiM5f*y-ih  3f^»?d 

bl'iho  EtftperbvV  I*  cliayi^  jvnitdio^oivhis 

a cross  ItetWecri  the--  typical  SUvi*&  chain,  many  journeys  along*  that  roust  anti  had 
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a dozen  Norwegian  builders  come  down 
on  purpose  from  Christiania  in  order  to 
erect  this  house  for  him.  It  is,  of  course, 
unpainted,  and  finished  in  the  most  severe 
style,  as  befits  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  originally  designed.  Inside,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  are  all  of  the  natural  logs, 
finished  off  roughly  and  stained.  The 
ceilings  are  low,  the  rooms  small,  but 
every  corner  is  pervaded  with  coziness. 
The  large  assembly  or  living  room  looks 
down  a series  of  rustic  terraces  to  the  lit- 
tle valley,  where  the  trout  stream  runs 
from  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Baltic. 
At  one  end  of  this  large  room  is  a great 
double  fireplace,  about  which  a large  fam- 
ily can  gather  in  the  evening  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spinning  hunting-yarns  or  telling 
ghost-stories.  It  is  an  exact  counterpart 
of  the  fireplace  in  many  a Norwegian 
house  I have  seen,  reproduced  here  with 
minute  fidelity.  From  the  ceiling  hangs 
an  elaborate  chandelier  consisting  entire- 
ly of  antlers,  so  arranged  as  to  form  in- 
numerable holders  for  candles. 

The  Emperor  strongly  dislikes  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  guards  when  he  is 
on  his  hunting  expeditions,  although  half 
a dozen  country  policemen  do  duty  here 
when  the  Emperor  is  present.  On  his 
first  arrival  they  were  drawn  up  in  line 
to  salute  him,  but  he  ordered  that  it 
should  not  happen  again,  and  now  they 
are  carefully  kept  out  of  sight.  He  is  a 
man  so  indifferent  to  danger  or  personal 
safety  that  the  mere  idea  of  having  offi- 
cials watching  on  his  account  is  in  the 
highest  degree  distasteful.  The  furniture 
of  the  rooms  at  Rom  in  ten  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  simplicity  of  the  walls — 
liard-wrood,  strongly  made,  and  merely 
stained,  so  as  to  disclose  the  natural  grain, 
which  is, after  all,  the  greatest  charm  about 
any  furniture.  On  the  walls  hung  many 
pictures  of  hunting  scenes,  notably  the  mag- 
nificent studies  of  Landseer.  Amongst  the 
pictures  our  guides  pointed  out  two  which 
they  said  had  been  done  by  the  Emperor 
himself.  I suspected  the  authorship  at 
the  time,  because  they  were  colored  copies 
of  notable  paintings,  and  I knew  that  the 
Emperor  preferred  to  do  something  more 
original  than  merely  copy  the  work  of 
another.  Of  course  I did  not  mention 
my  doubts  to  these  officials,  but  on  com- 
plimenting the  Emperor  in  regard  to  them 
shortly  afterwards,  he  emphatically  dis- 
claimed their  authorship,  and  gave  me  the 
name  of  the  friend  who  had  copied  them. 


However,  it  is  now  a tradition  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Rominten  that  these  two  pictures 
were  done  by  the  Emperor,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  successive  generations  of 
care-takers  will  receive  this  tradition,  and 
spread  the  error  amongst  all  those  who 
visit  that  interesting  house.  We  may 
expect  before  long  to  see  these  works  re- 
produced in  some  magazine  as  evidence 
of  the  Emperor’s  taste  as  an  artist.  He 
is,  it  is  true,  clever  with  his  pencil,  but  in 
a different  and  more  important  way  than 
is  suggested  by  his  alleged  works  at  his 
hunting-box. 

His  study  is  a room  of  equal  simplicity 
with  the  others,  so  arranged  that  should 
he  arrive  at  an  hour’s  notice  he  would 
find  it  ready  for  work.  On  the  table  in 
front  of  him  stands  a little  framed  photo- 
graph of  his  wife.  There  is  scarcely  more 
than  room  enough  in  the  apartment  for 
the  large  table  which  he  always  requires 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  out  maps  and 
plans.  The  room  is  a literary  workshop, 
and  no  more.  Amongst  the  ornaments, 
however,  I noticed  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  uncle, 
looking  very  slim  and  graceful  in  the  uni- 
form of  a Prussian  hussar. 

Naturally,  the  most  interesting  points 
about  the  place  were  the  many  antlers 
fastened  to  the  wall  as  trophies  of  the 
chase.  The  forester  told  us  that  hunting 
here  was  not  such  an  easy  matter  as  one 
might  suppose;  that  they  often  went  six 
days  without  finding  any  game,  although 
on  the  very  next  day  they  might  kill  two. 
He  thought  a fair  average  would  be  to 
bag  one  deer  in  every  four  days.  The 
antlers  which  appeared  to  be  the  most 
numerous  belonged  to  the  Damhirscli  or 
Dam  wild  pret;  they  resemble  the  big  red 
deer  of  Europe,  but  have  at  the  same  time 
a suggestion  of  the  moose  in  the  shovel 
character  of  part  of  their  horns.  We 
were  shown  the  hoof  of  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, which  I measured  and  found  to  be 
thirteen  centimetres  in  breadth,  or  about 
four  and  a half  inches.  As  I said  before, 
the  moose  is  dying  out,  but  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  cross  it  with  Norwegian  in 
the  hope  of  reviving  the  breed. 

The  Emperor,  as  is  w'ell  known,  is  a 
capital  shot  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
little  more  than  one  arm  to  do  his  work 
with.  His  rifle  is  notable  in  an  exceed- 
ing length  of  stock,  by  which  he  is  able 
to  shoot  with  his  right  hand  alone.  By 
long  practice  and  natural  aptitude  he  has 
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THE  V R Of  M I S K-W  JiS 
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¥Jl?3^tAl&S' ten,  irf  WV‘‘tv  got r*e  te*  those  hillsv^  The 

' »‘? *,;,>#>  these  galloping*  kjj^fo  tfr i$4  hard  i»>  $tu^li£r  looked  at  bvr  little  girt  mml 
collar  - down  if*  the  <li slant  hoHom  io’l*n^s  ^v  irvr^  f he  AjoiKi  h.ol  goue 
ihv,  r»v.nr,.  .Theirsvwfi  iy  moving  dnat  but*"  * ' Only  a Ij^.)  TJ«*  terry  pots 

with  them  tdivny  thouiing  to  a yHfmv*^iJ.  os  V*vrr  on  xv  poi  ro  y<>  by 

v,vlr«so  iteyy  halted  short  Tln-y  dnsteosl  Tto  terry  or  >k*y  ihi*  Mile  oi  XW  Colon* 
a IHOinrU!  . dif H pnrt»‘()  like  Uenilx.  am.!  Wa.  $'mi  I fo^turr  a liunr 

went  wid^  ivsfmdur  mi  ilu-  pku)K  Tliry  hm*C* 
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hanging  down  to  his  eyes  from  his  hat, 
did  not  trouble  to  speak.  He  had  been 
disappointed  in  the  westward  journey  to 
find  all  the  Indians  peaceful.  He  knew 
which  way  he  should  go  now,  and  he 
went  to  the  wagon  to  look  once  again 
down  the  clean  barrel  of  his  rifle. 

“ Why,  Nancy,  you  don’t  like  Indians?” 
said  her  mother. 

“ Yes,  I do.  I like  chiefs.” 

Mrs.  Clallam  looked  across  the  river. 
“ It  was  so  strange,  John,  the  way  they 
acted.  It  seems  to  get  stranger,  thinking 
about  it.” 

“They  didn’t  see  us.  They  didn't  have 
a notion — ” 

“ But  if  we’re  going  right  over?” 

“We’re  not  going  over  there,  Liza. 
That  quick  water's  the  Mahkin  Rapids, 
and  our  ferry's  clear  down  below  from 
this  place.” 

“ What  could  they  have  been  after,  do 
you  think?” 

“Those  chaps?  Oh,  nothing,  I guess. 
They  weren’t  killing  anybody.” 

“ Playing  cross-tag,”  said  Mart. 

“I’d  like  to  know,  John,  how  you  know 
they  weren’t  killing  anybody.  They 
might  have  been  trying  to.” 

“ Then  we’re  perfectly  safe.  Liza.  We 
can  set  and  let  'em  kill  us  all  day.” 

“Well,  I don’t  think  its  any  kind  of 
way  to  behave,  running  around  shooting 
right  off  your  horse.'’ 

“And  Fourth  of  July  over  too,”  said 
Mart  from  the  wagon.  He  was  putting 
cartridges  into  the  magazine  of  his  Win- 
chester. His  common-sense  told  him  that 
those  horsemen  would  not  cross  the  river, 
but  the  notion  of  a night  attack  pleased 
the  imagination  of  sixteen. 

“It  was  the  children,”  said  Mi’s.  Clal- 
lam. “ And  nobody’s  getting  me  any 
wood.  How  am  I going  to  cook  supper? 
Stir  yourselves!” 

They  had  carried  water  in  the  wagon, 
and  father  and  son  went  for  wood.  Some 
way  down  the  hill  they  came  upon  a 
gully  with  some  dead  brush,  and  climbed 
back  with  this.  Supper  was  eaten  on  the 
ground,  the  horses  were  watered,  given 
grain,  and  turned  loose  to  find  what  pick- 
ings they  might  in  the  lean  growth,  and 
dusk  had  not  turned  to  dark  when  the 
emigrants  were  in  their  beds  on  the  soft 
dust.  The  noise  of  the  rapids  dominated 
the  air  with  distant  sonority,  and  the 
children  slept  at  once,  the  boy  with  his 
rifle  along  his  blanket’s  edge.  John 
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Clallam  lay  till  the  moon  rose  hard  and 
brilliant,  aud  then  quietly,  lest  his  wife 
should  hear  from  her  bed  by  the  wagon, 
went  to  look  across  the  river.  Where 
the  downward  slope  began  he  came  upon 
her.  She  had  been  watching  for  some 
time.  They  were  the  only  objects  in  that 
bald  moonlight.  No  shrub  grew  any- 
where that  reached  to  the  waist,  and  the 
two  figures  drew  together  on  the  lonely 
hill.  They  stood  hand  in  hand  and  mo- 
tionless, except  that  the  man  bent  over  the 
woman  and  kissed  her.  When  she  spoke 
of  Iowa  they  had  left,  he  talked  of  the 
new  region  of  their  hopes,  the  country 
that  lay  behind  the  void  hills  opposite, 
where  it  would  not  be  a struggle  to  live. 

He  dwelt  on  the  home  they  would  make, 
and  her  mood  followed  his  at  last,  till 
husband  and  wife  were  building  distant 
plans  together.  The  Dipper  had  swung 
low  when  he  remarked  that  they  were  a 
couple  of  fools,  and  they  went  back  to 
their  beds.  Cold  came  over  the  ground, 
and  their  musings  turned  to  dreams. 
Next  morning  both  were  ashamed  of  their 
fears. 

By  four  the  wagon  was  on  the  move. 
Inside,  Nancy’s  voice  was  heard  discuss- 
ing with  her  mother  whether  the  school- 
teacher where  they  were  going  to  live 
now  would  have  a black  dog  with  a white 
tail,  that  could  swim  with  a basket  in  his 
mouth.  They  crawled  along  the  edge  of 
the  vast  descent,  making  slow  progress, 
for  at  times  the  valley  widened  and  they 
receded  far  from  the  river,  and  then  cir- 
cuitously drew  close  again  where  the 
slant  sank  abruptly.  When  the  ferry- 
man’s cabin  came  in  sight,  the  canvas  in- 
terior of  the  wagon  was  hot  in  the  long- 
risen  sun.  The  lay  of  the  land  had 
brought  them  close  above  the  stream,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  be  at  the  cabin  on  the 
other  side,  nor  was  there  any  sign  of  a 
ferry.  Groves  of  trees  lay  in  the  narrow 
folds  of  the  valley,  and  the  water  swept 
black  between  untenanted  shores.  No- 
thing living  could  be  seen  along  the  scant 
levels  of  the  bottom-land.  Yet  there 
stood  the  cabin  as  they  had  been  told, 
the  only  one  between  the  rapids  and  the 
Okanagon ; and  bright  in  the  sun  the 
Colville  Reservation  confronted  them. 
They  came  upon  tracks  going  down  over 
the  hill,  marks  of  wagons  and  horses, 
plain  in  the  soil,  and  charred  sticks,  with 
empty  cans,  lying  where  camps  had  been. 
Heartened  by  this  proof  that  they  were  on 
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tlie  right  road,  John  Clallam  turned  his 
horses  over  the  brink.  The  slant  steep- 
ened suddenly  in  a hundred  yards,  tilt- 
ing the  wagon  so  no  brake  or  shoe  would 
hold  it  if  it  moved  further. 

“All  out!”  said  Clallam.  “Either 
folks  travel  light  in  this  country  or  they 
unpack.”  He  went  down  a little  way. 
“ That’s  the  trail  too,”  he  said.  “Wheel 
marks  down  there  and  the  little  bushes 
snapped  off.” 

Nancy  slipped  out.  “ I’m  unpacked,” 
said  she.  “Oh,  what  a splendid  hill  to 
go  down!  We’ll  go  like  anything.” 

“Yes,  that  surely  is  the  trail,” Clallam 
pursued.  “I  can  see  away  down  where 
somebody’s  left  a wheel  among  them 
big  stones.  But  where  does  he  keep  his 
ferry  boat?  And  where  does  he  keep 
himself?” 

“Now,  John,  if  it’s  here  we’re  to  go 
down,  don’t  you  get  to  studying  over 
something  else.  It  ’ll  be  time  enough 
after  we're  at  the  bottom.  Nancy,  here’s 
your  chair.”  Mrs.  Clallam  began  lifting 
the  lighter  things  from  the  wagon. 

“Mart, ’’said  her  husband,  “we’ll  have 
to  chain-lock  the  wheels  after  we’re  emp- 
ty. I guess  we’ll  start  with  the  worst. 
You  and  me  ’ll  take  the  stove  apart  and 
get  her  down  somehow.  We’re  in  luck 
to  have  open  country  and  no  timber 
to  work  through.  Drop  that  bedding, 
mother!  Yourself  is  all  you’re  going  to 
carry.  We'll  pack  that  truck  on  the 
horses.” 

“Then  pack  it  nowand  let  me  start 
first.  I’ll  make  two  trips  while  you’re  at 
the  stove.” 

“There’s  the  man!”  said  Nancy. 

A man — a white  man — was  riding  up 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Near  the 
cabin  he  leaned  to  see  something  on  the 
ground.  Ten  yards  more  and  he  was  off 
the  horse  and  picked  up  something  and 
threw  it  away.  He  loitered  along,  pick- 
ing up  and  throwing  till  he  was  at  the 
door.  He  pushed  it  open  and  took  a sur- 
vey of  the  interior.  Then  he  went  to  his 
horse,  and  when  they  saw  him  going 
away  on  the  road  he  had  come,  they  set 
up  a shouting,  and  Mart  fired  a signal. 
The  rider  dived  from  his  saddle  and 
made  headlong  into  the  cabin,  where  the 
door  clapped  to  like  a trap.  Nothing 
happened  further,  and  the  horse  stood 
on  the  bank. 

“That's  the  funniest  man  I ever  saw.” 
said  Nancy. 


“They’re  all  funny  over  there,”  said 
Mart.  “I’ll  signal  him  again.”  But 
the  cabin  remained  shut,  and  the  desert- 
ed horse  turned,  took  a few  first  steps  of 
freedom,  then  trotted  briskly  down  the 
river. 

“Why,  then,  he  don’t  belong  there  at 
all,”  said  Nancy. 

“Wait,  child,  till  we  know  something 
about  it.” 

“She’s  liable  to  be  right,  Liza.  The 
horse,  anyway,  don't  belong,  or  he'd  not 
run  off.  That's  good  judgment,  Nancy. 
Right  good  for  a little  girl.” 

“ I am  six  years  old,” said  Nancy,  “and 
I know  lots  more  than  that.” 

“Well,  let’s  get  mother  and  the  bed- 
ding started  down.  It  ’ll  be  noon  before 
we  know  it.” 

There  were  two  pack-saddles  in  the 
wagon,  ready  against  such  straits  as  this. 
The  rolls  were  made,  balanced  as  side 
packs,  and  circled  with  the  swing-ropes, 
loose  cloths,  clothes,  frying-pans,  the  lan- 
tern. and  the  axe  tossed  in  to  fill  the  gap 
in  the  middle,  canvas  flung  over  the 
whole,  and  the  diamond -hitch  hauled 
taut  on  the  first  pack,  when  a second 
rider  appeared  across  the  river.  He  came 
out  of  a space  between  the  opposite  hills, 
into  which  the  trail  seemed  to  turn,  and 
he  was  leading  the  first  man’s  horse.  The 
heavy  work  before  them  was  forgotten, 
and  the  Clallams  sat  down  in  a row  to 
watch. 

“He’s  stealing  it,”  said  Mrs.  Clallam. 

“Then  the  other  man  will  come  out 
and  catch  him,”  said  Nancy. 

Mart  corrected  them.  “A  man  never 
steals  horses  that  way.  He  drives  them 
up  in  the  mountains,  where  the  owner 
don’t  travel  much.” 

The  new  rider  had  arrived  at  the  bank 
and  came  steadily  along  till  opposite  the 
door,  where  he  paused  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  river. 

“See  him  stoop.”  said  Clallam  the  fa- 
ther. “He's  seen  the  tracks  don't  go 
further.” 

“ I guess  lie's  after  the  other  one,”  add- 
ed Clallam  the  son. 

“Which  of  them  is  the  ferry-man?” 
said  Mrs.  Clallam. 

The  man  had  got  off  and  gone  straight 
inside  the  cabin.  In  the  black  of  the 
doorway  appeared  immediately  the  first 
man,  dangling  in  the  grip  of  the  other, 
who  kicked  him  along  to  the  horse. 
There  the  victim  mounted  his  own  ani- 
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mal  and  rode  back  down  the  river.  The 
chastiser  was  returning  to  the  cabin, 
when  Mart  fired  his  rifle.  The  man 
stopped  short,  saw  the  emigrants,  and 
waved  his  baud.  He  dismounted  and 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  They 
could  hear  lie  was  shouting  to  them,  but 
it  was  too  far  for  the  words  to  carry. 
From  a certain  reiterated  cadence,  he 
seemed  to  be  saying  one  thing.  John 
and  Mart  tried  to  show  they  did  not 
understand,  and  indicated  their  wagon, 
walking  to  it  and  getting  aboard.  On 
that  the  stranger  redoubled  his  signs 
and  shoutings,  ran  to  the  cabin,  where  he 
opened  and  shut  the  door  several  times, 
came  back,  and  pointed  to  the  hills. 

“He's  going  away,  and  can't  ferry  us 
over,”  said  Mrs.  Clallam. 

“And  the  other  man  thought  he'd 
gone,”  said  Nancy,  “and  he  came  and 
caught  him  in  his  house." 

“This  don't  suit  me."  Clallam  re- 
marked. “Mart,  we’ll  go  to  the  shore 
and  talk  to  him.” 

When  the  man  saw  them  descending 
the  hill,  he  got  on  his  horse  and  swam 
the  stream.  It  carried  him  below,  but  he 
was  waiting  for  them  when  they  reached 
the  level.  He  was  tall,  shambling,  and 
bony,  and  roved  over  them  a pleasant, 
restless  eye. 

4 4 Good  - morning,"  said  he.  “ Fine 
weather.  I was  baptized  Edward  Wil- 
son, but  you  inquire  for  Wild-Goose 
Jake.  Them  other  names  are  retired  and 
pensioned.  I expect  you  seen  me  kick 
him?” 

4 4 Couldn't  help  seeing." 

“Oh,  I ain’t  blamin'  you,  son,  not  a 
bit,  I ain’t.  He  can't  bile  water  without 
burnin'  it,  and  his  toes  turns  in,  and  lie's 
blurry  round  the  finger-nails.  lie's  jest 
kultus,  lie  is.  Hev  some?"  With  a fur- 
tive smile  that  often  ran  across  bis  lips, 
he  pulled  out  a flat  bottle,  and  all  took 
an  acquaintanceship  swallow,  while  the 
Clallams  explained  their  journey.  “ How 
many  air  there  of  yu'  slidin'  down  the 
hill  ?"  he  inquired,  shifting  his  eye  to  the 
wagon. 

“I've  got  my  wife  and  little  girl  up 
there.  That's  all  of  us.” 

“ Ladies  along!  Then  I'll  step  behind 
this  bush."  He  was  dragging  his  feet 
from  his  waterlogged  boots.  “Hear  them 
suck,  now he  commented.  44  Didn't  hev 
to  think  about  a wetting  onced.  There, 
I guess  1 'ain't  caught  a chill.”  He  had 


whipped  his  breeches  off  and  spread 
them  on  the  sand.  “Now  you  arrive 
down  this  here  hill  from  Ioway,  and  says 
you:  4 Where’s  that  ferry?  'Ain’t  we  hit 
the  right  spot?’  Well,  that's  what  you 
hev  hit.  You're  all  right,  and  the  spot 
is  hunky-dory,  and  it’s  the  durned  old 
boat  hez  made  the  mistake,  begosli ! A 
cloud  busted  in  this  country,  and  she  tore 
out  fer  the  coast,  and  the  joke's  on  her! 
You’d  ought  to  hev  heerd  her  cable  snap! 
Whoosh,  if  that  wire  didn’t  screech! 
Jest  last  week  it  was,  and  the  river  come 
round  the  corner  on  us  in  a wave  four 
feet  high,  same  as  a wall.  I was  up  here 
on  business,  and  seen  the  whole  thing. 
So  the  ferry  she  up  and  bid  us  good-by, 
and  lit  out  for  Astoria  with  her  cargo. 
Beggin’  pardon,  hev  you  tobacco,  for 
mine's  in  my  wet  pants?  Twenty-four 
hogs  and  the  driver,  and  two  Sheeny 
drummers  bound  to  the  mines  with  brass 
jew’lry,  all  gone  to  hell,  for  they  didn't 
near  git  to  Astoria.  They  sank  in  the 
sight  of  all,  as  we  run  along  the  bank. 
I seen  their  arms  wave,  and  them  hogs 
rolling  over  like  ’taters  bilin'  round  in 
the  kettle.”  Wild-Goose  Jake's  words 
came  slow  and  went  more  slowly  as  he 
looked  at  the  river  and  spoke,  but  rather 
to  himself.  “ It  warn't  long,  though.  I 
expect  it  warn’t  three  minutes  till  the 
water  was  all  there  was  left  there.  My 
stars,  what  a lot  of  it!  And  I might 
hev  been  part  of  that  cargo,  easy  as  not. 
Freight  behind  time  was  all  that  come 
between  me  and  them  that  went.  So, 
we'd  hev  gone  bobbin’  down  that  flood, 
me  and  my  piah-chuck.” 

44  Your  piah-chuck  ?”  Mart  inquired. 

The  man  faced  the  boy  like  a rat,  but 
the  alertness  faded  instantly  from  his 
eye,  and  his  lip  slacked  into  a slipshod 
smile.  44  Why  yes,  sonny,  me  and  my 
grub-stake.  You’ve  been  to  school,  I’ll 
bet,  but  they  didn't  learn  yu'  Chinook, 
now,  did  they?  Chinook's  the  lingo  us 
white  folks  trade  in  with  the  Siwashes, 
and  we  kinder  falls  into  it,  talking  along. 
I was  thinkin’  how  but  for  delay  me  and 
my  grub  stake  — provisions,  ye  know — 
that  was  consigned  to  me  clear  away  at 
Spokane,  might  hev  been  drownded  along 
with  them  hogs  and  Hebrews.  That's 
what  the  good  folks  calls  a dispensation 
of  the  Sauklee  Tvee!  * One  shall  be  tak- 
en and  the  other  left.’  And  that’s  what 
beats  me — they  got  left  ; and  I'm  a bigger 
sinner  than  them  drummers,  for  I’m  ten 
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years  oifior  tkh») . 'v.-.s  iin-  yt«*.  v<  aimJacr-  oiossiu'  to  make- 

(KH)i'  ik.-i.k-r  Miiin  any  <»f  its,.  And  iiti  tins  * w rt1 keeping  ti>»v  ItaJieS; 

Tlmt  t’Viii’f.  be  ^au.'itut!:  tyk  ny!  «)r  . u’  up  Uie  hill:  Well  t»ik  laiwitm, 

^ \ \ gn  alurigy  and.  :#b«  iieihe.  if  I i:ly<kfc 

‘*1  tJijtiHi  v%!^.  $0 (pi  ’ yii'.-or  fait  in  my  barg-iiiu..  yun  ueptjtt;! 

tjhonght*  '.'tiil  eerne  to  .yo./i  " He  .si. net i i ; p;o-  me  a cent.  ' 

at.  tl»e  ciyyr^nsujaitify  hi*  liirhl  t> **»i  v 1 fty  liejrftii  rfithlmia.  au«l  on  tl»r-  wav- 

eves.  c mu- in  an  ;.»Y  rct.  t1!j'nt. 

' Well,  if  tin*  fern's  aai<!  .folia  .lake  bov/eft  ie.vv  to  M is.  Clallam,  arid  ka 

C'faflaii).  gwidtni!  ori  lijjft  leg*,  ” «v"li  e*:  inv  iy  Nnucy  win*  htrt#  lifer'  winber's 

•OH  tio'Vti  to.  tiio  (..•Yi  one  " <ifeis  a'lul  s.iK*  nothin".  ly.-oping  Wife  h.n- 

Hoitf  mi  {•  trnjU'  i(n4  ' DW  yjnt  •titfYc'f  iy;n>tli..  ti  i 1- 1 ' e ' jQit 

he  if  (ell  of  & mhl  Til  |«H  y.mf  foik--  U;v  (Viiy.m  tpsteklv  , .unf  titit.  <pt  -talking- 
'(IV,*;  :•;■  t.iii-s  river.,  , Wat  Will  1 i;it  m.‘  I>  tut-  powtlof,.  iviiii  riK-kiiii;  cioiii  - .inn!  thrwnretl 
on,"  *:ikl  U«,  •stalkino  nrtnbly  tfe  when-  .■iju.ijt.i,  lay  on  tin;  lnH.  W ikt-G«mst-  .Juju; 
•tli«y  la;-'.  w,.i-kod  k;.r:i . s»«»<l  ktifetaujcd  a pirasiuil 

it's  j't.iSt.  this  \>av,  CLULitii  ioimh-  soil  hy  jp-fji-a-if'  ■ jlm  tkieficy  was  of  an 
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riosities  hed  to  hunt  forty  square  miles 
apiece  for  ’em.  But  it’s  good-payin’  pol- 
icy, and  it  fetches  lots  of  settlers  to  the 
Territory.  They  come  here  hummin’ 
and  walks  around  the  wilderness,  and 
4 Where’s  the  plums?’  says  they.  4 Can’t 
you  see  I’m  busy?’  says  the  land  agent; 
and  out  they  goes.  But  you  needn’  to 
worry,  ma’am.  The  country  where  you’re 
goin’  ain’t  like  that.  There’s  water  and 
timber  and  rich  soil  and  mines.  Billy 
Moon  has  gone  there— he’s  the  man  run 
the  ferry.  When  she  wrecked,  he  pulled 
his  freight  for  the  new  mines  at  Loop 
Loop.” 

44  Did  the  man  live  in  the  little  house?” 
said  Nancy. 

“ Right  there,  miss.  And  nobody  lives 
there  any  more,  so  you  take  it  if  you’re 
wantin’  a place  of  your  own.” 

“What  made  you  kick  the  other  man 
if  it  wasn’t  your  house?” 

“Well,  now,  if  it  ain’t  a good  one  on 
him  to  hev  you  see  that!  I’ll  tell  him  a 
little  girl  seen  that,  and  maybe  he’ll  feel 
the  disgrace.  Only  he’s  no  account,  and 
don’t  take  any  experience  the  reg’larway. 
He’s  nigh  onto  thirty,  and  you’ll  not  be- 
lieve me,  I know,  but  he  ’ain’t  never 
learned  to  spit  right.” 

“Is  he  yours?”  inquired  Nancy. 

“ Gosh ! no,  miss  — beggin’  pardon. 
He’s  jest  workin’  for  me.” 

“ Did  he  know  you  were  coming  to  kick 
him  when  he  hid?” 

“ Hid?  What’s  that?”  The  man’s  eyes 
narrowed  again  into  points.  “ You  folks 
seen  him  hide?”  he  said  to  Clallam. 

“Why,  of  course;  didn't  he  say  any- 
thing?” 

“He  didn’t  get  much  chance,”  mut- 
tered Jake.  “ What  did  he  hide  at?” 
“Us.” 

“ You,  begosh !” 

44 1 guess  so,”  said  Mart.  “We  took 
him  for  the  ferry -man,  and  when  he 
couldn’t  hear  us — ” 

“What  was  he  doin'?'’ 

44  Just  riding  along.  And  so  I fired  to 
signal  him,  and  he  flew  into  the  door.” 

“So  you  fired,  and  he  flew  into  the 
door.  Oh,  h'm.”  Jake  continued  to  pack 
the  second  horse,  attending  carefully  to 
the  ropes.  44 1 never  knowed  he  was  that 
weak  in  the  upper  story,”  he  said,  in 
about  five  minutes.  44  Knew  his  brains 
was  tenas,  but  didn't  suspect  he  were  that 
weak  in  the  upper  story.  You’re  sure  he 
didn’t  go  in  till  he  heerd  your  gun''* 


44  He'd  taken  a look  and  was  going 
away,”  said  Mart. 

44  Now  ain’t  some  people  jest  odd ! Now 
you  follow  me,  and  I’ll  tell  you  folks 
what  I figured  he’d  been  at.  Billy  Moon 
he  lived  in  that  cabin,  yu’  see.  And  he 
had  his  stuff  there,  yu’  see,  and  run  the 
ferry,  and  a kind  of  a store.  He  kept 
coffee  and  canned  goods  and  star-plug 
and  this  and  that  to  supply  the  prospect- 
in’ outfits  that  come  acrosst  on  his  ferry 
on  the  trail  to  the  mines.  Then  a cloud- 
bust  hits  his  boat  and  his  job’s  sp’iled  on 
the  river,  and  he  quits  for  the  mines, 
takin’  his  stuff  along — do  you  follow  me? 
But  he  hed  to  leave  some,  and  he  give  me 
the  key,  and  I was  to  send  the  balance 
after  him  next  freight  team  that  come 
along  my  way.  Leander— that’s  him  I 
was  kickin’ — he  knowed  about  it,  and 
he’ll  steal  a hot  stove  he’s  that  dumb. 
He  knowed  there  was  stuff  here  of  Billy 
Moon’s.  Well,  last  night  we  hed  some 
horses  stray,  and  I says  to  him,  4 Andy, 
you  git  up  by  daylight  and  find  them.’ 
And  he  gits.  But  by  seven  the  horses 
come  in  all  right  of  theirselves,  and  Mr. 
Leander  he  was  missin’;  and  says  I to 
myself,  ‘I’ll  ketch  you,  yu’ blamed  hobo.' 
And  I thought  I had  ketched  him,  yu’ 
see.  Weren’t  that  reasonable  of  me? 
Wouldn’t  any  of  you  folks  hev  drawed 
that  conclusion?”  The  man  had  fallen 
into  a wheedling  tone  as  he  studied  their 
faces.  “Jest  put  yourselves  in  my  place,” 
he  said. 

44  Then  what  was  he  after?”  said  Mart. 

“Stealin’.  But  he  figured  he'd  come 
again.” 

44  He  didn’t  like  my  gun  much.” 

“They  always  skeers  him  when  he 
don’t  know  the  parties  shootin’.  That’s 
his  dumbness.  Maybe  he  thought  I was 
after  him  ; he’s  jest  that  distrustful.  Be- 
gosh! we'll  hev  the  laugh  on  him  when 
he  finds  he  run  from  a little  girl.” 

44  He  didn’t  wait  to  see  who  he  was  run- 
ning from,”  said  Mart. 

“Of  course  he  didn’t.  Andy  hears 
your  gun  and  he  don’t  inquire  further, 
but  hits  the  first  hole  he  kin  crawl  into. 
That’s  Andy!  That’s  the  kind  of  boy  I 
hev  to  work  for  me.  All  the  good  ones 
goes  where  you’re  goin’,  where  the  grain 
grows  without  irrigation  and  the  black- 
tail  deer  comes  out  on  the  hill  and  asks 
yu’  to  shoot  ’em  for  dinner.  Who’s  ready 
for  the  bottom?  If  I stay  talkin’  the  sun 
’ll  go  down  on  us.  Don’t  yu'  let  me  get 
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ini?  v^- - 7 * V'H*  iicrvYr  the;  tores  of  the 
vin/V  bo/K  ,t>l Vg^rpjj.  Jake  ^jjiuded  U 
;W  he  p<.Mi<k j u:i h g,  bar ikfew  fcHtV:  bits  of 
the  trvyb  hmtohed.  ton'ses  when  their  hoof* 
g!;uir'"l  ir>r?t  the  tomes  that  .rolled  ti>. 
tlir  hoi t oik  and  tlie  rifliei’S  iv^nHrtheir 
•.sought  ;toigefl. .•  . the 

sntoms,  oiakin&  a babnnm  to  the  vtfrgy ml 
tor  it, leaned  the. xiLU#f'>t:fry  sn  far  that  ui 
Htvy  .jolt,  the’  two  vv >}%'0j&  left  flu  ground. 
'When  it  was  fin to  mji  the  tovrl  v>f  iht' 
stream.  d i » ir  hah  oome  and  a yvldte  Ihu 
of  unto  lay.  along'  The  rn***r,  striping  its 
omrsvmiuuje-  rhegmuji  hdLl'  They  slept 
witlmih  in<}y:m^iuu\  frm*  early  u%  out  logs.. 
vv iimh  ilie  d*&gg£&  to  the  shore;- 

The  on  Unto  triinks  w<to<  motodymil  lashed 

wRh  t'»aj>e>r  ;*»id  oitil*.  nlniOi>i  Wb:>\v  the 

surta.-;  vsiUi  vto-  V'ri^  ht  of  the  \vnod  toto 

euyd  i'iv^sivi^.c  tin  top.  Ttot  the  whom 
ito.m-d  -dry  wuh  us  oniric  and  crossed 
tet\Hjrfi§U^;3tot:  H#;  A}4t|y lr:. 

Then  if  tovmeto.  rto-  w ngnri  . AfVi]  thr  sit: 
horses  swan?.  The  torvu  of.  f he  ri'tor  had 
to.mtod  t ]»*  « n below  the  rn\) in.  nod  when 
i hey  had  imparked  torn*  Was  ton  little  left 
td  d^y  to £-o  i ib.  C ‘htUaniyii^r^ted  itVftM*- 
» mmb  time  !i>  ohm  M«»nto>  leavings  ovef 
to  0k\# \i a gi>M v.  i ))\t  \Vih)Tlorise  Jake 

$8M<1  ■ i>.t  ot|v»>  th'Ht  tlitor  toad  Ay.iws  UeU^yi 
’•Uow^h;  and  about  iltto  they  vouid  uto 
change  Ids  mind,  fto  in  a do  a journey  to 
rbb  cabin  by  huusdk  and  returned  saying 
•that  ho  had  inaHH^ed  to  lock  the  door/ 

‘ Fat  her/'-  said  Mart;  as  they  were  liar 
jfys^feir.  ueyi  0$,  y IVc  bmi  up  Uiero, 
i wiyui  hivviiU  early,;  uo  lock  to 

Vito  door.  ?*nd  the  empty.'" 

T 1 yrut/syod  that  uditot  hem 

•..ri.T'|Wr»‘  has?  fieeu  n lock  jtohKl  tdf  t>H;4f y 
ialely  TIoto.  was  a Jot  of  hrolieu  hottlr^ 
aroumi  e\ery  W'hei^s,  libido  a ml  niii.' 

'st^k-of.-yyhftk*  h#  is.  «!) '■■'right, " 

said  <.'laUa»M.  : 'You  van  sw  wiiriv  the 
foraw  “s;  |:i,sed'  h;  ho  faMOovd  on  this 

>id»v  \ui\ . ymnivv  the  fv;nl/' 

■T'  VirU.4f  4fi?  i.irtot  fuake.  aut  of  ; 

Mari, 

" Noth  i II y v V»  He  -*A  mo  - I.  ; oei  ^ 
iVi\':\\\  amt  i ni  wjfh  iufo  there.  i wani 
io  Ln\t  up  ftio  ihtotnaynn  ^ snOii  i»K  we 
ran." 

Weil,  ( in  uikiif  vo  tho  si'onosr  wa^v 
-aid.  lVii<j  ‘ rtw-  J.y ic(' . behind  therm 
From  hist^v.suaFrsxro.h:  «bvvr  telling 

. 
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started  a ton.  desFyow  shot  site  *df  r wjred 

a n^^^yiiich  tfeii  t>>f oi  ir,  Htovrs, ‘ / 

* He  he^ran  to  . with  h;l^,  ‘|%ek.- 

horse  >nd  \ be  ; ti rs t IhutJ > All  nfti^Mr?tni 

tliey  ^ eh  t up  anhy’lo\Vto  ln>fe  V»hrb 

face  of  i },»*  hill,  tn » 1 1 1 the  ha^vaoYv  luso- \ 
arid  (ighk  vv^ys  1 -h  a'd  . dru  p[  *ed 

pie oetood k toh  tiie«  ■ T)ih  hinirOirf 

insides  of  their  Irum-  Uttered  the  stones 

vviUi  fauiiliitr  siiapv.s  ;i$id  e«.ho*s,  and  Nan 

-uy  played  arnni*^  thoin.  yistt miTO^eh  |ko 
eel  and ‘folded  Unn^. 

Tlionbs  the  ml  tahir  room  ' ’ shoo ■*.■*:- 
dahherT.  y'  hud  tha  hi^  motfee-  gnh^kdv 
And  thorn  s our  Table,  uni!  thr  fudv  Muff 
hu rued  in  it  *v  Hhe  mol;  a huty  {dak  1:1 
this.  -4;01h  1h»vv  [ wvidi  I rmbb  -o-f  our 
' sl«e  sitid,  :uul  b&gn'n  to  Fv ■*. 

” Vv>n  udk  T(»  Iter,  motto  r ' suui  < !hii 

Jato.  . y Sb<0i%tti ckivred  out.;;' 

The  toy n returned  t<>  h/iiiu  fky  sv-a^ouji; 
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what  he  had  heard.  “ I’ll  put  your  stuff 
acrosst  the  Okanagon  to-morrow  mornin’. 
But  to-night  yourselves  'll  all  be  over,  and 
the  ladies  kin  sleep  in  my  room.” 

The  wagon  made  good  time.  The  trail 
crossed  easy  valleys  and  over  the  yellow 
grass  of  the  hills,  while  now  and  then 
their  guide  took  a short-cut.  He  wished 
to  get  home,  he  said,  since  there  could  be 
no  estimating  what  Leander  might  be 
doing.  While  the  sun  was  still  well  up 
in  the  sky  they  came  over  a round  knob 
and  saw  the  Okanagon,  blue  in  the  bright 
afternoon,  and  the  cabin  on  its  further 
bank.  This  was  a roomier  building  to 
;;ee  than  common,  and  a hay-field  was  by 
it,  and  a bit  of  green  pasture,  fenced  in. 
Saddle-horses  were  tied  in  front,  heads 
hanging  and  feet  knuckled  askew  with 
long  waiting,  and  from  inside  an  uneven, 
riotous  din  whiffled  lightly  across  the  riv- 
er and  intervening  meadow  to  the  hill. 

“ If  you’ll  excuse  me,”  said  Jake,  “I'll 
jest  git  along  ahead,  and  see  what  game 
them  folks  is  puttin’  up  on  Andy.  Like- 
ly as  not  he’s  weighin’  ’em  out  flour  at 
two  cents,  with  it  costin’  me  two  and  a 
half  on  freightin’  alone.  I’ll  hev  supper 
ready  time  you  ketch  up.” 

He  was  gone  at  once,  getting  away  at  a 
sharp  pace,  till  presently  they  could  see 
him  swimming  the  stream.  When  he 
was  in  the  cabin  the  sounds  changed, 
dropping  off  to  one  at  a time,  and  ex- 
pired. But  when  the  riders  came  out 
into  the  air,  they  leaned  and  collided  at 
random,  whirled  their  arms,  and  scream- 
ing till  they  gathered  heart,  charged  with 
wavering  menace  at  the  door.  The  fore- 
most was  flung  from  the  sill,  and  he  shot 
along  toppling  and  scraped  his  length  in 
the  dust,  while  the  owner  of  the  cabin 
stood  in  the  entrance.  The  Indian  picked 
himself  up,  and  at  some  word  of  Jake's 
which  the  emigrants  could  half  follow  by 
the  fierce  lift  of  liis  arm,  all  got  on  their 
horses  and  set  up  a wailing,  like  vultures 
driven  off.  They  went  up  the  river  a 
little  and  crossed,  and  Mrs.  Clallam  was 
thankful  when  their  evil  noise  had  died 
away  up  the  valley.  They  had  seen  the 
wagon  coming,  but  gave  it  no  attention. 

A man  soon  came  over  the  river  from  the 
cabin,  and  was  lounging  against  a tree 
when  the  emigrants  drew  up  at  the  mar- 
gin. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  know,”  he 
whined  defiantly  from  the  tree,  “but 
I’m  goin’  to  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  and 
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I don’t  care  who  knows  it.”  He  sent  a 
cowed  look  across  the  river. 

“Get  out  of  the  wagon,  Nancy,”  said 
Clallam.  “ Mart,  help  her  down.” 

“ I’m  going  back,”  said  the  man,  blink- 
ing like  a scolded  dog.  “I  ain’t  stayin’ 
here  for  nobody.  You  can  tell  him  I 
said  so,  too.'’  Again  his  eye  slunk  side- 
wise  toward  the  cabin,  and  instantly 
back. 

“While  you're  staying,”  said  Mart, 

“ you  might  as  well  give  a hand  here.” 

He  came  with  alacrity,  and  made  a 
shift  of  unhitching  the  horses.  “I  was 
better  off  coupling  freight  cars  on  the 
Housatonic,”  lie  soon  remarked.  His 
voice  came  shallow,  from  no  deeper  than 
his  throat,  and  a peevish  apprehension 
rattled  through  it.  “That  was  a good 
job.  And  I've  had  better,  too;  forty,  fif- 
ty, sixty  dollars  better.'’ 

“Shall  we  unpack  the  wagon?”  Clal- 
lam inquired. 

“ I don’t  know.  You  ever  been  to  New 
Milford?  I sold  shoes  there.  Thirty-five 
dollars  and  board.” 

The  emigrants  attended  to  their  affairs, 
watering  the  horses  and  driving  picket 
stakes.  Leander  uselessly  followed  be- 
hind them  with  conversation,  blinking 
and  with  lower  lip  sagged,  showing  a 
couple  of  teeth.  “My  brother's  in  busi- 
ness in  Pittsfield, Massachusetts,”  said  he, 
“and  I can  get  a salary  in  Bridgeport  any 
day  I say  so.  That  a Marlin  ?” 

“ No, ’’said  Mart.  “It’s a Winchester.'’ 

“I  had  a Marlin.  He’s  took  it  from 
me.  I’ll  bet  you  never  got  shot  at.” 

“Anybody  want  to  shoot  you?"  Mart 
inquired. 

“Well  and  I guess  you’ll  believe  they 
did  day  before  yesterday.” 

“If  you’re  talking  about  up  at  that 
cabin,  it  was  me.” 

Leander  gave  Mart  a leer.  “ That  won't 
do,”  said  he.  “ He’s  put  you  up  to  telling 
me  that,  and  I’m  going  to  Cornwall,  Con- 
necticut. I know  what’s  good  for  me,  I 
guess.” 

“ I tell  you  we  were  looking  for  the  fer- 
ry, and  I signalled  you  across  the  river.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Leander.  “ I never  seen 
you  in  my  life.  Don’t  you  be  like  him 
and  take  me  for  a fool.” 

“All  right.  Why  did  they  want  to 
murder  you?” 

“ Why?”  said  the  man, shrilly.  “Why? 
Hadn’t  they  broke  in  and  filled  themselves 
up  on  his  piah-chuck  till  they  were  crazy - 
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drunk?  And  when  I came  along  didn’t 

they — ” 

“ When  you  came  along  they  were  no- 
where near  there,”  said  Mart. 

“Now  you’re  going  to  claim  it  was  me 
drunk  it  and  scattered  all  them  bottles  of 
his,”  screamed  Leander,  backing  away. 
“ I tell  you  I didn't.  I told  him  I didn't, 
and  he  k no  wed  it  well,  too.  But  lie's  just 
that  mean  when  lie's  mad  he  likes  to  put 
a thing  on  me  whether  or  no,  when  he 
never  seen  me  touch  a drop  of  whiskey, 
nor  any  one  else,  neither.  They  were  rid- 
ing and  shooting  loose  over  the  country 
like  they  always  do  on  a drunk.  And  I’m 
glad  they  stole  his  stuff.  What  business 
had  he  to  keep  it  at  Billy  Moon's  old  cab- 
in and  send  me  away  up  there  to  see  it 
was  all  right?  Let  him  do  his  own  dirty 
work.  I ain't  going  to  break  the  laws  on 
the  salary  he  pays  me.” 

The  Clallam  family  had  gathered  round 
Leander,  who  was  stricken  with  volubil- 
ity. “It  ain't  once  in  a while,  but  it’s 
every  day  and  every  week,”  he  went  on, 
always  in  a woolly  scream.  “And  the 
longer  he  ain’t  caught  the  bolder  he  gets, 
and  puts  everything  that  goes  wrong  on 
to  me.  Was  it  me  traded  them  for  that 
liquor  this  afternoon?  It  was  his  squaw, 
Big  Tracks,  and  he  knowed  it  well.  He 
lets  that  mud-faced  baboon  run  the  house 
when  he's  off,  and  I don't  have  the  keys 
nor  nothing,  and  never  did  have.  But  of 
course  he  had  to  come  in  and  say  it  was 
me  just  because  he  was  mad  about  having 
you  see  them  Biwashes  hollering  around. 
And  he  come  and  shook  me  where  I was 
sittiif,  and  oh.  my,  he  knowed  well  the  lie 
he  was  acting.  I bet  I've  got  the  marks 
on  my  neck  now.  Bee  any  red  marks?'’ 
Leander  exhibited  the  back  of  his  head, 
but  the  violence  done  him  had  evidently 
been  fleeting.  “He'll  be  awful  good  to 
you,  for  lie's  that  scared — ” 

Leander  stood  tremulously  straight  in 
silence,  his  lip  sagging,  as  Wild-Goose 
Jake  called  pleasantly  from  the  other 
bank.  “ Come  to  supper,  you  folks,”  said 
he.  “Why,  Andy,  I told  you  to  bring 
them  acrosst,  and  you've  let  them  picket 
their  horses.  Was  you  expectin'  Mrs. 
Clallam  to  take  your  arm  and  ford  six 
feet  of  water?”  For  some  reason  his  voice 
sounded  kind  as  he  spoke  to  his  assistant. 

“ Well,  mother?'’  said  Clallam. 

“ If  it  was  not  for  Nancy,  John — ” 

“I  know,  I know.  Out  on  the  shore 
here  would  be  a pleasanter  bedroom  for 


you,  but”  (he  looked  up  the  valley)  “I 
guess  our  friend's  plan  is  more  sensible 
to-night.” 

The  horses  put  them  with  not  much 
wetting  to  the  other  bank,  where  Jake, 
most  eager  and  friendly,  hovered  to  meet 
his  party,  and  when  they  wrere  safe  ashore 
pervaded  his  premises  in  their  behalf. 

“Turn  them  horses  into  the  pasture, 
Andy,"  said  he,  “and  first  feed  'em  a 
couple  of  quarts.”  It  may  have  been 
hearing  himself  say  this,  but  tone  and 
voice  dropped  to  the  confidential  and  his 
sentences  came  with  a chuckle.  “ Quarts 
to  the  horses  and  quarts  ito  the  Si  washes 
and  a skookum  peck  of  trouble  all  rouiu^ 
Mrs.  Clallam  ! If  I liedn't  a came  to  stop 
it  a while  ago,  why  about  all  the  spirits 
that's  in  stock  jest  now  was  bein'  traded 
off  for  some  blamed  ponies  the  bears  hev 
let  hobble  on  the  range  unswallered  ever 
since  I settled  here.  A store  on  a trail 
like  this  here,  ye  see,  it  hez  to  keep  spirits, 
of  course;  and  — well,  well!  here's  my 
room;  you  ladies  ’ll  excuse,  and  make 
yourselves  at  home  as  well  as  you  can.” 

It  was  of  a surprising  neatness,  due  all 
to  him,  they  presently  saw;  the  log  walls 
covered  with  a sort  of  bunting  that  was 
also  stretched  across  to  make  a ceiling  be- 
low the  shingles  of  the  roof ; fresh  soap 
and  towels,  china  service,  a clean  floor 
and  bed,  on  the  wall  a print  of  some 
white  and  red  village  among  elms,  with 
a covered  bridge  and  the  water  running 
over  an  apron-dam  just  above ; and  a rich 
smell  of  whiskey  everywhere.  “Fix  up 
as  comfortable  as  yu'  can,”  the  host  re- 
peated, “and  I'll  see  how  Mrs.  Jake's 
tossiu’  the  flapjacks.  She’s  Injun,  yu’ 
know,  and  five  years  of  married  life 
hain't  learned  tier  to  toss  flapjacks.  Now 
if  I was  you  ” (he  was  lingering  in  the 
doorway  ) “ I wouldn't  shet  that  winder  so 
quick.  It  don't  smell  nice  yet  for  ladies 
in  here,  and  I'd  hev  like  to  git  the  time 
to  do  better  for  ye  ; but  them  Si  washes— 
well,  of  course,  you  folks  see  how  it  is. 
Maybe  it  ain't  al  ways  and  only  white  men 
that  patronizes  our  goods.  Uncle  Sam  is 
a long  way  off,  and  I don't  say  we'd  ought 
to,  but  when  the  cat's  away,  why  the 
mice  will9  ye  know — they  most  always 
will  /” 

There  was  a rattle  of  boards  outside,  at 
which  he  shut  the  door  quickly,  and  they 
heard  him  run.  A light  muttering  came 
in  at  the  window,  and  the  mother,  peep- 
ing out,  saw  Andy  fallen  among  a rub- 
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bish  of  crates  and  empty  cans,  where  he 
lay  staring,  and  his  two  fists  beat  up  and 
down  like  a disordered  toy.  Wild-Goose 
Jake  came,  and  having  lifted  him  with 
great  tenderness,  was  laying  him  flat  as 
Elizabeth  Clallam  hurried  to  his  help. 

“No,  ma’am,”  he  sighed,  “you  can’t 
do  nothing,  I guess.” 

“ Just  let  me  go  over  and  get  our  medi- 
cines.” 

“ Thank  you,  ma’am,”  said  Jake,  and 
the  pain  on  his  face  was  miserable  to  see; 
“there  ain’t  no  medicine.  We’re  kind 
o'  used  to  this,  Andy  and  me.  Maybe,  if 
you  wouldn’t  mind  stayin’  till  lie  comes 
to — Why,  a sick  man  takes  comfort  at 
the  sight  of  a lady.” 

When  the  fit  had  passed  they  helped 
him  to  his  feet,  and  Jake  led  him  away. 

Mrs.  Jake  made  her  first  appearance 
upon  the  guests  sitting  down  to  their 
meal,  when  she  waited  on  table,  passing 
forth  and  back  from  the  kitchen  with  her 
dishes.  She  had  but  three  or  four  Eng- 
lish words,  and  her  best  years  were  plain- 
ly behind  her;  but  her  cooking  was  good, 
fried  and  boiled  with  sticks  of  her  own 
chopping,  and  she  served  witli  industry. 
Indeed,  a squaw  is  one  of  the  few  species 
of  the  domestic  wife  that  survive  to  day 
upon  our  continent.  Andy  seemed  now 
to  keep  all  his  dislike  for  her,  and  fol- 
lowed her  with  a scowling  eye,  while  he 
frequented  Jake,  drawing  a chair  to  sit 
next  him  when  lie  smoked  by  the  wall 
after  supper,  and  sometimes  watching 
him  with  a sort  of  clouded  affection  upon 
his  face.  He  did  not  talk,  and  the  seizure 
had  evidently  jarred  his  mind  as  well  as 
his  frame.  When  the  squaw  was  about 
lighting  a lamp  he  brushed  her  arm  in  a 
childish  way  so  the  match  went  out,  and 
set  him  laughing.  She  poured  out  a 
harangue  in  Chinook,  showing  the  dead 
match  to  Jake,  who  rose  and  gravely 
lighted  the  lamp  himself,  Andy  laughing 
more  than  ever.  When  Mrs.  Clallam 
had  taken  Nancy  with  her  to  bed,  Jake 
walked  John  Clallam  to  the  river-bank, 
and  looking  up  and  down,  spoke  a little 
of  his  real  mind. 

“I  guess  you  see  how  it  is  with  me. 
Anyway,  I don’t  commonly  hev  use  for 
stranger- folks  in  this  house.  But  that 
little  girl  of  yourn  started  cryin’  about 
not  havin’  the  pump  along  that  she’d 
been  used  to  seein’  in  the  yard  at  home. 
And  I says  to  myself,  4 Look  a-here,  Jake, 
I don’t  care  if  they  do  ketch  on  to  you 


and  yer  blamed  whiskey  business.  They’re 
not  the  sort  to  tell  on  you.’  Gee  I but 
that  about  the  pump  got  me!  And  I 
says,  4 Jake,  you’re  goin’  to  give  them  the 
best  you  hev  got.’  Why,  that  Big  Bend 
desert  and  lonesome  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia hez  chilled  my  heart  in  the  days  that 
are  gone  when  I weren't  used  to  things; 
and  the  little  girl  bed  came  so  fur!  And 
I knowed  how  she  was  a-feelinV' 

He  stopped,  and  seemed  to  be  turning 
matters  over. 

“I'm  much  obliged  to  you,”  said  Clal- 
lam. 

“And  your  wife  was  jest  beautiful 
about  Andy.  You’ve  saw  me  wicked  to 
Andy.  I am,  and  often,  for  I rile  tur- 
ruble  quick,  and  God  forgive  me!  But 
when  that  boy  gits  at  his  meanness  — 
yu've  seen  jest  a touch  of  it  — there's 
scarcely  livin’  with  him.  It  seems  like  he 
got  reg'lar  inspired.  Some  days  he’ll  lie 
— make  up  big  lies  to  the  fust  man  comes 
in  at  the  door.  They  ain’t  harmless,  his 
lies  ain’t.  Then  he’ll  trick  my  woman, 
that’s  real  good  to  him  ; and  I believe  he’d 
lick  whiskey  up  off  the  dirt.  And  every 
drop  is  poison  for  him  with  his  complaint. 
But  I'd  ought  to  remember.  You’d  sure- 
ly think  I could  remember,  and  forbear. 
Most  likely  he  made  a big  talk  to  you 
about  that  cabin.” 

John  Clallam  told  him. 

44  Well,  that’s  all  true,  for  oneed.  I did 
think  he'd  been  up  to  stealin’  that  whis- 
key gradual,  ’stead  of  fishin’,  the  times  he 
was  out  all  day.  And  the  salary  I give 
him”  — Jake  laughed  a little — “ain't 
enough  to  justify  a man’s  breaking  the 
law.  I did  take  his  rifle  away  when  he 
tried  to  shoot  my  woman.  I guess  it 
was  Si  washes  bruck  into  that  cabin.'’ 

“I'm  pretty  certain  of  it,"  said  Clal- 
lam. 

44  You?  What  makes  yu’?” 

John  began  the  tale  of  the  galloping 
dots,  and  Jake  stopped  walking  to  listen 
the  harder.  44  Yes,”  he  said  ; “ that’s  bad. 
That's  jest  bad.  They  hev  carried  a lot 
off  to  drink.  That’s  the  worst.” 

He  had  little  to  say  after  this,  but 
talked  under  his  tongue  as  they  went  to 
the  house,  where  he  offered  a bed  to  Clal- 
lam and  Mart.  They  would  not  turn 
him  out,  so  he  showed  them  over  to  a 
haystack,  where  they  crawled  in  and 
went  to  sleep. 

Most  white  men  know  when  they  have 
had  enough  whiskey.  Most  Indians  do 
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not.  This  is  a difference  between  the 
races  of  whicli  government  has  taken 
notice.  Government  says  that  “no  ar- 
dent spirits  shall  be  introduced  under 
any  pretence  into  the  Indian  country.” 
It  also  says  that  the  white  man  who  at- 
tempts to  break  this  law  “shall  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years  and  by  a line  of  not  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars.”  It  further 
says  that  if  any  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  lias  reason  to  suspect  a man,  he 
may  cause  the  “boats,  stores,  packages, 
wagons,  sleds,  and  places  of  deposit  ” of 
such  person  to  be  searched,  and  if  ar- 
dent spirits  he  found  it  shall  be  forfeit, 
together  with  the  boats  and  all  other 
substances  with  it  connected,  one  half  to 
the  informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  use 
of  the  United  States.  The  courts  and 
all  legal  machines  necessary  for  trial  and 
punishment  of  offenders  are  oiled  and 
ready;  two  years  is  a long  while  in  jail; 
three  hundred  dollars  and  confiscation 
sounds  heavy;  altogether  the  penalty 
looks  severe  on  the  printed  page — and  all 
the  while  there's  no  brisker  success  in 
our  far  West  than  selling  whiskey  to 
Indians.  Very  few  people  know  what 
the  whiskey  is  made  of,  and  the  Indian 
does  not  care.  He  drinks  till  he  drops 
senseless.  If  he  has  killed  nobody  and 
nobody  him  during  the  process,  it  is  a 
good  thing,  for  then  the  matter  ends 
with  his  getting  sober  and  going  home 
to  his  tent  till  such  liappv  time  when  he 
can  put  his  hand  on  some  further  posses- 
sion to  trade  away.  The  white  offender 
is  caught  now  and  then;  but  Okanagon 
County  lies  pretty  snug  from  the  arm  of 
the  law.  It's  against  Canada  to  the 
north,  and  the  empty  county  of  Stevens 
to  the  east;  south  of  it  rushes  the  Colum- 
bia, with  the  naked  horrible  Big  Bend  be- 
yond, and  to  its  west  rises  a domain  of 
un footed  mountains.  There  is  law  up  in 
the  top  of  it  at  Conconully  sometimes,  but 
not  much  even  to-day,  for  that  is  still 
a new  country,  where  flow’  the  Methow, 
the  Ashinola,  and  the  Similikameen. 

Consequently  a cabin  like  Wild-Goose 
Jake's  was  a holiday  place.  The  blanket- 
ed denizens  of  the  reservation  crossed  to 
it,  and  the  citizens  who  had  neighboring 
cabins  along  the  trail  repaired  here  to 
spend  what  money  they  had.  As  Mrs. 
Clallam  lay  in  her  bed  she  heard  cus- 
tomers arrive.  Two  or  three  loud  voices 
spoke  in  English,  and  several  Indians  and 


squaws  seemed  to  be  with  the  party,  ban- 
tering in  Chinook.  The  visitors  were  in 
too  strong  force  for  Jake's  word  about 
coming  some  other  night  to  be  of  any 
avail. 

“ Open  your  cellar  and  quit  your  talk,” 
Elizabeth  heard,  and  next  she  heard  some 
door  that  stuck  pulled  open  with  a shriek 
of  the  warped  timber.  Next  they  were 
gambling,  and  made  not  much  noise  over 
it  at  first  ; but  the  Indians  in  due  time  be- 
gan to  lose  to  the  soberer  whites,  becom- 
ing quarrelsome,  and  raising  a clumsy 
disturbance,  though  it  was  plain  the 
whites  had  their  owrn  way  and  were 
feared.  The  voices  rose,  and  soon  there 
was  no  moment  that  several  were  not 
shouting  curses  at  once,  till  Mrs.  Clallam 
stopped  her  ears.  She  was  still  for  a 
time,  hearing  only  in  a muffled  way,  when 
all  at  once  the  smell  of  drink  and  tobacco, 
that  had  sifted  only  a little  through  the 
cracks,  grew  heavy  in  the  room,  aud  she 
felt  Nancy  shrink  close  to  her  side. 

“Mother,  mother,”  the  child  whispered, 
“what’s  that?” 

It  had  gone  beyond  card-playing  with 
the  company  in  the  saloon;  they  seemed 
now  to  be  having  a savage  horse  play, 
those  on  their  feet  tramping  in  their 
scuffles  upon  others  on  the  floor,  who  bel- 
lowed incoherently.  Elizabeth  Clallam 
took  Nancy  in  her  arms  and  told  her  that 
nobody  would  come  where  they  were. 

But  the  child  was  shaking.  “ Yes  they 
will,”  she  whispered,  in  terror.  “They 
arc!”  And  she  began  a tearless  sobbiug, 
holding  her  mother  with  her  whole 
strength. 

A little  sound  came  close  by  the  bed, 
and  Elizabeth's  senses  stopped  so  that  for 
half  a minute  she  could  not  stir.  She 
staid  rigid  beneath  the  quilt,  and  Nancy 
clung  to  her.  Something  was  moving 
over  the  floor.  It  came  quite  near,  but 
turned,  and  its  slight  rustle  crawled  away 
towards  the  window. 

“Who  is  that?”  demanded  Mrs.  Clal 
lain,  sitting  up. 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the  slow 
creeping  continued,  always  close  along 
the  floor,  like  the  folds  of  stuff  rubbing, 
and  hands  feeling  their  way  in  short  slides 
against  the  boards.  She  had  no  way  to 
find  where  her  husband  was  sleeping,  and 
while  she  thought  of  this  aud  whether  or 
not  to  rush  out  at  the  door,  the  table  was 
gently  shaken,  there  was  a drawer  opened, 
and  some  object  fell. 
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“Only  a thief,”  she  said  to  herself,  and 
in  a sort  of  sharp  joy  cried  out  her  ques- 
tion again. 

The  singular  broken  voice  of  a woman 
answered, seemingly  in  fear.  “Match  es,” 
it  said;  and  “Matches”  said  a second 
voice,  pronouncing  with  difficulty  like  the 
first.  She  knew  it  was  some  of  the  squaws, 
and  sprang  from  the  bed,  asking  what  they 
were  doing  there.  “ Match  es, ” they  mur- 
mured; and  when  she  had  struck  a light 
she  saw  how  the  two  were  cringing,  their 
blankets  huddled  round  them.  Their 
motionless  black  eyes  looked  up  at  her 
from  the  floor  where  they  lay  sprawled, 
making  no  offer  to  get  up.  It  was  clear 
to  her  from  the  pleading  fear  in  the  one 
word  they  answered  to  whatever  she  said 
that  they  had  come  here  to  hide  from  the 
fury  of  the  next  room;  and  as  she  stood 
listening  to  that  she  would  have  let  them 
remain,  but  their  escape  had  been  noticed. 
A man  burst  into  the  room,  and  at  sight 
of  her  and  Naucy  stopped,  and  was  blun- 
deringexcuses,  when  Jake  caught  his  arm 
and  had  dragged  him  almost  out,  but  he 
saw  the  two  on  the  floor;  at  this,  getting 
himself  free,  he  half  swept  the  crouching 
figures  with  his  boot  as  they  fled  out  of 
the  room,  and  the  door  was  swung  shut. 
Mrs.  Clallam  heard  his  violent  words  to 
the  squaws  for  daring  to  disturb  the 
strangers,  and  there  followed  the  heavy 
lashing  of  a quirt,  with  screams  and  la* 
men  ting.  No  trouble  came  from  the  Ind- 
ian husbands,  for  they  were  stupefied  on 
the  ground,  and  when  their  intelligences 
quickened  enough  for  them  to  move,  the 
punishment  was  long  over  and  no  one  in 
the  house  awake  but  Elizabeth  and  Nancy, 
seated  together  in  their  bed,  watching  for 
the  day.  Mother  and  daughter  heard 
them  rise  and  go  out  one  by  one,  and  the 
horses  grew  distant  up  and  down  the 
river.  As  the  rustling  trees  lighted  and 
turned  transparent  in  the  rising  sun.  Jake 
roused  those  that  remained  and  got  them 
away.  Later  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

“ I hev  a little  raft  fixed  this  morning,” 
said  lie,  “and  I guess  we  can  swim  the 
wagon.” 

“ Whatever’s  quickest  to  take  us  from 
this  place,”  Elizabeth  answered. 

“Breakfast  ’ll  be  ready,  ma’am,  when- 
ever you  say.” 

41 1 am  ready  now.  I shall  want  to  start 
ferrying  our  things — Where’s  Mr.  Clal- 
lam? Tell  him  to  come  here.” 

“ I will,  ma’am.  I’m  sorry-—” 


“Tell  Mr.  Clallam  to  come  here,  please.” 

John  had  slept  sound  in  his  haystack, 
and  heard  nothing.  “Well,”  he  said, 
after  comforting  his  wife  and  Nancy, 
“you  were  better  off  in  the  room,  any- 
way. I cl  not  blame  him  so,  Liza.  IIow 
was  lie  going  to  help  it?” 

But  Elizabeth  was  a woman,  and  just 
now  saw  one  thing  alone:  if  selling  whis- 
key led  to  such  tilings  in  this  country, 
the  man  who  sold  it  was  much  worse  than 
any  mere  law-breaker.  John  Clallam, 
being  now  a long  time  married,  made  no 
argument.  He  was  looking  absently  at  the 
open  drawer  of  a table.  “That’s  queer,” 
he  said,  and  picked  up  a tintype. 

She  had  no  curiosity  for  anything  in 
that  room,  and  he  laid  it  in  the  drawer 
again,  his  thoughts  being  taken  up  with 
the  next  step  of  their  journey,  and  what 
might  be  coming  to  them  all. 

During  breakfast  Jake  was  humble 
about  the  fright  the  ladies  had  received 
in  his  house,  explaining  how  he  thought 
lie  had  acted  for  the  best;  at  which  Clal- 
lam and  Mart  said  that  in  a rough  coun- 
try folks  must  look  for  rough  doings,  and 
get  along  as  well  as  they  can;  but  Eliza- 
beth said  nothing.  The  little  raft  took  all 
but  Nancy  over  the  river  to  the  wagon, 
where  they  set  about  dividing  their  be- 
longings in  loads  that  could  be  floated 
over,  one  at  a time,  and  Jake  returned  to 
repair  some  of  the  disorder  that  remained 
from  the  night  at  the  cabin.  John  and 
Mart  poled  the  first  cargo  across,  and  while 
they  were  on  the  other  side,  Elizabeth 
looked  out  of  the  wagon,  where  she  was 
working  alone,  and  saw  five  Indian  riders 
coming  down  the  valley.  The  dust  hung 
in  the  air  they  had  rushed  through,  and 
they  swung  apart  and  closed  again  as  she 
had  seen  before;  so  she  looked  for  a rifle; 
but  the  fire-arms  had  gone  over  the  Okan- 
agon  with  the  first  load.  She  got  clown 
and  stood  at  the  front  wheel  of  the  wagon, 
confronting  the  riders  when  they  pulled 
up  their  horses.  One  climbed  unsteadily 
from  his  saddle  and  swayed  towards  her. 

“Drink!”  said  he,  half  friendly,  and 
held  out  a bottle. 

Elizabeth  shook  her  head. 

“Drink,”  he  grunted  again,  pushing  the 
bottle  at  her.  “ Piah-chiick  ! Skookum  !” 
He  had  a sluggish  animal  grin,  and  when 
she  drew  back,  tipped  the  bottle  into  his 
mouth,  and  directly  choked,  so  that  liis 
friends  on  their  horses  laughed  loud  as  lie 
stood  coughing.  “Heap  good,”  he  re- 
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marked,  looking  at  Elizabeth,  who  watch- 
ed bis  eyes  swim  with  the  glut  of  the  drink. 
44  Where  you  come  back?"  he  inquired, 
touching  the  wagon.  44  You  cross  Okan- 
agon?  Me  cross  you;  cross  horses;  cross 
all.  Heap  cheap.  What  yes?" 

The  others  nodded.  “ Heap  cheap," 
they  said. 

44  We  don’t  want  you,"  said  Elizabeth. 

44  No  cross?  Maybe  he  going  cross 
you?  What  ves?" 

Again  Elizabeth  nodded. 

“ Maybe  he  Jake?"  pursued  the  Indian. 

44  Yes,  he  is.  We  don't  want  you." 

44  We  cross  you  all  same.  He  not." 

The  Indian  spoke  loud  and  thick,  and 
Elizabeth  looked  over  the  river  where 
her  husband  was  running  with  a rifle, 
and  Jake  behind  him,  holding  a warn- 
ing hand  on  his  arm.  Jake  spoke  to  the 
Indians,  who  listened  sullenly,  but  got  on 
their  horses  and  went  up  the  river. 

44  Now, "said  Jake  to  Clallam,  44  they 
ain't  gone.  Get  your  wife  over  so  she 
kin  set  in  my  room  till  I see  what  kin  be 
done." 

She  was  stepping  on  the  raft  that  John 
had  taken  over  at  once,  when  the  noise 
and  flight  of  riders  descended  along  the 
other  bank.  They  went  in  a circle,  with 
hoarse  shouts,  round  the  cabin  as  Mart 
with  Nancy  came  from  the  pasture.  The 
boy  no  sooner  saw  them  than  he  caught 
his  sister  up  and  carried  her  quickly  away 
among  the  corrals  and  sheds,  where  the 
two  went  out  of  sight. 

44  You  stay  here,  Liza,"  her  husband 
said.  44  I’ll  go  back  over." 

But  Mrs.  Clallam  laughed. 

4%  Get  ash  ore,  "he  cried  to  her.  "Quick  !" 

44  Where  you  go,  I go.  John." 

44  What  good,  what  good,  in  the  name—" 

“Then  I'll  get  myself  over,"  said  she. 
And  he  seized  her  as  she  would  have 
jumped  into  the  stream. 

While  they  crossed,  the  Indians  had 
tied  their  horses  and  rambled  into  the 
cabin.  Jake  came  from  it  to  stop  the 
Clallams. 

44  They're  after  your  contract,"  said 
lie,  quietly.  “They  say  they're  going  to 
have  the  job  of  takin’  your  stuff  across! 
the  Okanagon." 

“ What  did  you  say?"  asked  Mrs.  Clal- 
lam. 

“I  set  'em  up  drinks  to  gain  time." 

44  L)o  you  want  me  there?'’  said  Clallam. 

“Begosh,  no!  That  would  mix  things 
worse." 


“Can’t  you  make  them  go  away?" 
Elizabeth  inquired. 

“Me  and  them,  ye  see,  ma'am,  we  hev 
a sort  of  bargain  they're  to  git  certain 
ferry  in’.  I can’t  make  'em  savvy  how  I 
took  charge  of  you.  If  you  want  them—" 
He  paused. 

“We  want  them!'’  exclaimed  Eliza- 
beth. 44  If  you're  joking,  it's  a poor 
joke." 

“It  ain't  no  joke  at  all,  ma'am." 
Jake's  face  grew  brooding.  44  Of  course 
folks  kin  say  who  they'll  be  ferried  by. 
And  you  may  believe  I'd  rather  do  it. 

I didn't  look  for  jest  this  complication  ; 
but  maybe  I kin  steer  through;  and  it's 
myself  I've  got  to  thank.  Of  course,  if 
them  Si  washes  did  git  your  job,  they’d 
sober  up  gittin’  ready.  And—" 

The  emigrants  waited,  but  he  did  not  go 
on  with  what  was  in  his  mind.  44  It's  all 
right,"  said  he,  in  a brisk  tone.  “What- 
ever's  a-comin's  a-comin’."  He  turned 
abruptly  towards  the  door.  44  Keep  yer- 
selves  away  jest  now,"  he  added,  and 
went  inside. 

The  parents  sought  their  children,  find- 
ing Mart  had  concealed  Nancy  in  the 
haystack.  They  put  Mrs.  Clallam  also  in 
a protected  place,  as  a loud  altercation 
seemed  to  be  rising  at  the  cabin;  this 
grew  as  they  listened,  and  Jake's  squaw 
came  running  to  hide  herself.  She  could 
tell  them  nothing,  nor  make  them  un- 
derstand more  than  they  knew;  but  she 
touched  John’s  rifle,  signing  to  know  if 
it  were  loaded,  and  was  greatly  relieved 
when  lie  showed  her  the  magazine  full  of 
cartridges.  The  quarrelling  had  fallen 
silent,  but  rose  in  a new  gust  of  fierceness, 
sounding  as  if  in  the  open  air  and  com- 
ing their  way.  No  Indian  appeared,  how- 
ever, and  the  noise  passed  to  the  river, 
where  the  emigrants  soon  could  hear 
wood  being  split  in  pieces. 

John  risked  a survey.  44  It's  the  raft,'’ 
he  said.  “They’re  smashing  it.  Now 
they're  going  back.  Stay  with  the  chil- 
dren, Liza." 

44  You're  never  going  to  that  cabin?" 
she  said. 

“He's  in  a scrape,  mother." 

John  started  away,  heedless  of  his 
wife’s  despair.  At  his  coming  the  Ind- 
ians shouted  and  surrounded  him,  while 
he  heard  Jake  say,  44  Drop  your  gun  and 
drink  with  them." 

44  Drink!"  said  Andy,  laughing  with 
the  screech  he  had  made  at  the  match  go- 
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ing  out.  “We’re  all  going  to  Canaan, 
Connecticut.” 

Each  Indian  held  a tin  cup,  and  at 
the  instant  these  were  emptied  they  were 
thrust  towards  Jake,  who  filled  them 
again,  going  and  coming  through  a door 
that  led  a step  or  two  down  into  a dark 
place  which  was  half  underground.  Once 
he  was  not  quick,  or  was  imagined  to  be 
refusing,  for  an  Indian  raised  his  cup 
and  drunken ly  dashed  it  on  Jake’s  head. 
Jake  laughed  good-humoredly,  and  filled 
the  cup. 

“It’s  our  one  chance,”  said  lie  to  John 
as  the  Indian,  propping  himself  by  a 
hand  on  the  wall,  offered  the  whiskey  to 
Clallam. 

“We  cross  vou  Okanagon,”  he  said. 
“What  yes?” 

“Maybe  you  say  no?”  said  another, 
pressing  the  emigrant  to  the  wall. 

A third  interfered,  saying  something  in 
their  language,  at  which  the  other  two 
disagreed.  They  talked  a moment  with 
threatening  rage  till  suddenly  all  drew 
pistols.  At  this  the  two  remaining  stum- 
bled among  the  group,  and  a shot  went 
iuto  the  roof.  Jake  was  there  in  one 
step  with  a keg,  that  they  no  sooner  saw 
than  they  fell  upon  it,  and  the  liquor  jet- 
ted out  as  they  clinched,  wrestling  over 
the  room  till  one  lay  on  his  back  with 
his  mouth  at  the  open  bung.  It  was 
wrenched  from  him,  and  directly  there 
was  not  a drop  more  in  it.  They  tilted 
it,  and  when  none  ran  out,  flung  the 
keg  out  of  doors  and  crowded  to  the  door 
of  the  dark  place,  where  Jake  barred 
the  way.  “Don’t  take  to  that  yet!”  he 
said  to  Clallam,  for  John  was  lifting  his 
rifle. 

“ Piah  - chuck  !”  yelled  the  Indians, 
scarcely  able  to  stand.  All  other  thought 
had  left  them,  and  a new  thought  came 
to  Jake.  He  reached  for  a fresh  keg, 
while  they  held  their  tin  cups  in  the  left 
hand  and  pistols  in  the  right,  pushing 
so  it  was  a slow  matter  to  get  the  keg 
opened.  They  were  fast  nearing  the 
sodden  stage,  and  one  sank  on  the  floor. 
Jake  glanced  in  at  the  door  behind  him, 
and  filled  the  cups  once  again.  While 
all  were  drinking  lie  went  in  the  store- 
room and  set  more  liquor  open,  beckon- 
ing them  to  come  as  they  looked  up  from 
the  rims  where  their  lips  had  been  glued. 
They  moved  round  behind  the  table, 
grasping  it  to  keep  on  their  feet,  with  the 
one  on  the  floor  crawling  among  the  legs 


of  the  rest.  When  they  were  all  inside, 
Jake  leaped  out  and  locked  the  door. 

“ They  kin  sleep  now, ’’said  he.  “ Gun- 
powder won’t  be  needed.  Keep  wide 
away  from  in  front.” 

There  was  a minute  of  stillness  within, 
and  then  a grovelling  noise  and  strug- 
gle. A couple  of  bullets  came  harmless 
through  the  door.  Those  inside  fought 
together  as  well  as  they  could,  while 
those  outside  listened  as  it  grew  less,  the 
bodies  falling  stupefied  without  further 
sound  of  rising.  One  or  two,  still  ac- 
tive, began  striking  at  the  boards  with 
what  heavy  thing  they  could  find,  until 
suddenly  the  blade  of  an  axe  crashed 
through. 

“Keep  away!”  cried  Jake.  But  Andy 
had  leafied  insanely  in  front  of  the  door, 
and  fell  dead  with  a bullet  through  him. 
With  a terrible  scream,  Jake  flung  himself 
at  the  place,  and  poured  six  shots  through 
the  panel;  then,  as  Clallam  caught  him, 
wrenched  at  the  lock,  and  they  saw  in- 
side. Whiskey  and  blood  dripped  to- 
gether, and  no  one  was  moving  there. 
It  was  liquor  with  some,  and  death  with 
others,  and  all  of  it  lay  upon  the  guilty 
soul  of  Jake. 

“You  deserve  killing  yourself,”  said 
Clallam. 

“ That's  been  attended  to,”  replied  Jake, 
and  he  reeled,  for  during  his  fire  the  Ind- 
ian shot  once  more. 

Clallam  supported  him  to  the  room 
where  his  wife  and  Nancy  had  passed  the 
night,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed.  “I’ll 
get  Mrs.  Clallam,”  said  he. 

“ If  she'll  be  willin'  to  see  me,”  said  the 
wounded  man,  humbly. 

She  came,  dazed  beyond  feeling  any 
horror,  or  even  any  joy,  and  she  did  what 
she  could. 

“ It  was  seein’  ’em  Hit  Andy,”  said  Jake. 
“ Is  Andy  gone?  Yes,  I kin  tell  lie's  gone 
from  your  face.”  He  shut  his  eyes,  and 
lay  still  so  long  a time  that  they  thought 
he  might  be  dying  now;  but  lie  moved  at 
length,  and  looked  slowly  round  the  wall 
till  he  saw  the  print  of  the  village  among 
the  elms  and  the  covered  bridge.  His 
baud  lifted  to  show  them  this.  “That's 
the  road,”  said  he.  “ Andy  and  me  used 
to  go  fish  in’  acrosst  that  bridge.  Did  you 
ever  see  the  Housatonic  River?  I've  fish- 
ed a lot  there.  Cornwall,  Connecticut. 
The  hills  are  pretty  there.  Then  Andy 
got  worse.  You  look  in  that  drawer.” 
John  remembered,  and  when  he  got  out 
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the  tintype,  Jake  stretched  for  it  eagerly. 
“His  mother  and  him,  age  ten,”  he  ex- 
plained to  Elizabeth,  and  held  it  for  her 
to  see,  then  studied  the  faces  in  silence. 
“You  kin  tell  it’s  Andy,  can't  yu’?”  She 
told  him  yes.  “That  was  before  we  knowed 
he  weren't — weren't  goin'  to  grow  up  like 
the  other  boys  lie  played  with.  So  after 
a while,  when  she  was  gone,  I got  ashamed 
scein'  Andy's  friends  niakin’  their  \\*ay 
when  lie  couldn't  seem  to,  and  so  I took 
him  away  where  nobody  lied  ever  been 
acquainted  with  us.  I was  lavin’  money 
by  to  git  him  the  best  doctor  in  Europe. 
I ain't  been  a good  man.” 

A faintness  mastered  him,  and  Eliza- 
beth would  have  put  the  picture  on  the 
table,  but  his  hand  closed  round  it.  They 
let  him  lie  so,  and  Elizabeth  sat  there, 
while  John,  with  Mart,  kept  Nancy  away 
till  the  horror  in  the  outer  room  was  made 
invisible.  They  came  and  went  quietly, 
and  Jake  seemed  in  a deepening  torpor, 
once  only  rousing  suddenly  to  call  his 
son's  name,  and  then,  upon  looking  from 
one  to  the  other,  he  recollected,  and  his 
eyes  closed  again.  His  mind  wandered, 
but  very  little,  for  torpor  seemed  to  be 


overcoming  him.  The  squaw  had  stolen 
in,  and  sat  cowering  and  useless.  Tow- 
ards sundown  John’s  heart  sickened  at  the 
sound  of  more  horsemen  ; but  it  was  only 
two  white  men,  a sheriff  and  his  deputy. 

“ Go  easy,”  said  John.  44  He’s  not  go- 
ing to  resist.” 

“What's  up  here,  anyway?  Who  are 
you?” 

Clallam  explained,  and  was  evidently 
not  so  much  as  half  believed. 

44  If  there  are  Indians  killed,”  said  the 
sheriff,  44  there's  still  another  matter  for 
the  law  to  settle  with  him.  We're  sent 
to  search  for  whiskey.  The  county's 
about  tired  of  him.” 

“You'll  find  him  pretty  sick, ’’said  John. 

44  People  I find  always  are  pretty  sick,” 
said  the  sheriff,  and  pushed  his  way  in, 
stopping  at  sight  of  Mrs.  Clallam  and  the 
figure  on  the  bed.  44  I’m  arresting  that 
man,  madam,”  he  said,  with  a shade  of 
apology.  “The  county  court  wants  him.” 

Jake  sat  up  and  knew  the  sheriff. 
44  You’re  a little  late,  Proctor,”  said  he. 
“ The  Supreme  Court’s  a-goin’  to  call  my 
case.”  Then  he  fell  back,  for  his  case  had 
been  called. 


AX  AFFAIR  OF  T1IE  HEART. 

BY  GRACE  KING. 


LIFE  is  like  a sugar-plantation:  it  is 
never  without  something  to  worry 
about.  An  old  sugar-planter  must  be  ex- 
cused for  using  such  a homely,  near-to- 
hand  metaphor.  The  time  was  when  he 
could  have  compared  life  to  the  great  and 
mysterious  and  unknown  with  the  best  of 
them,  in  literature  and  out  of  it.  But, 
what  with  the  river,  and  fertilizers,  and 
triple  effects,  and  stubble,  and  seed-cane, 
and  droughts,  and  rains,  and  duty,  and 
bounty,  and  commission  merchants,  and 
trusts,  and  Chinese,  Italians,  and  negroes, 
and  boiler  - makers,  and  sugar  - makers, 
and  railroads,  and  steamboats,  and  mules, 
and  cultivators,  and  road-machines,  and 
always  some  old  debt  to  pay  off  and  a 
new  one  to  contract,  not  only  his  figures 
of  speech,  but  bis  thoughts,  had  become 
so  involved  in  his  life  that  even  his  ima- 
gination had  given  up  soaring,  to  plod 
along  in  the  daily  routine  with  common- 
sense. 

Indeed,  on  a plantation  there  is  no 
time  to  think  or  feel  about  anything  but 
the  plantation.  And  yet  life  has  some 


claims,  which,  be  the  crops  what  they 
may,  must  be  presented  some  time.  There 
is  birth,  there  is  death ; and  between  these 
extremes, these  termini,  there  is — nay,  there 
must  be— love  or  loves.  Love ! of  all  things 
for  a harassed  planter,  in  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  rolling,  to  have  to  think 
about ! 

He  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  lamp  with 
one  hand,  and  pretended  to  be  smoking, 
but  he  was  covertly  looking  at  his  daugh- 
ter. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  describe  a person? 
What  difference  does  it  make  to  the  out- 
side world,  the  color  of  the  eyes,  the  hair 
— the  qualities  of  the  nose,  the  mouth? 
At  any  rate,  all  that  is  of  so  little  impor- 
tance to  a man  looking  at  his  only  daugh- 
ter! One  would  hesitate  to  write,  even  if 
one  knew  it  to  a certainty,  how  an  only 
daughter  appears  in  the  eyes  of  a father; 
what  he  felt  when  he  was  looking  so  at 
her.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  situation 
was  a little  intense  between  them. 

Not  that  she  seemed  to  feel  it.  Oh  no! 
Not  the  least  in  the  world.  She  sat  close 
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to  the  lamp,  doing:  her  embroidery — red 
cross-stitch  initials  on  towels,  like  the 
good  little  housewife  she  was.  The  light 
of  the  lamp  played  over  her  hair,  and 
the  sun  itself  could  hardly  have  shone 
more  tenderly  upon  it  — at  least  so  it 
seemed  to  the  father,  looking  covertly  at 
her.  When  she  raised  her  eyes  to  thread 
her  needle,  always  casting  a glance  at  her 
father,  he  could  detect  in  them  not  an 
expression  of  anything  but  cross-stitch 
and  affection  for  him. 

She  was  talking  to  him,  fast  and  ex- 
citedly, for  she  was  always  so  interested 
in  interesting  him  that  she  could  not  help 
getting  excited  over  it. 

“ — And  then,  after  all  those  prelimina- 
ries, the  great  news  came  out ; she  told  me 
of  her  engagement — an  engagement  only 
since  last  week.  I could  not  help  a scream. 
‘ What ! Him !’  And  although  she  is  my 
best  friend,  papa,  I could  not  help  just  a 
little  movement  of  the  heart  against  her. 
Fortunately  I could  conceal  it  under  my 
surprise;.  . . . but  fancy,  papa,  to  marry 
him !” 

It  would  seem  that  no  surprise  could 
have  concealed  the  contempt  of  her  tone 
and  air. 

“But...” 

“Oh,  papa!  As  usual,  you  are  going 
to  defend  her  choice.  You  always  de- 
fend the  choice  of  young  girls.” 

“But.  . .” 

“ But  ask  yourself  what  there  is  in  him ! 
Of  an  insignificance — an  insignificance 
that  would  appall  an  ant!  And  his  age! 
Young  to  disgust!” 

“But.  . .” 

“Oh,  I do  not  say  she  is  old.  She  is  a 
year  younger  than  I;  and  he,  twenty-one; 
but  to  marry  a man — a baby,  I call  it-— of 
twenty-one — ” 

“But...” 

“ Ah,  but,  papa!  Let  me  finish  before 
you  begin  to  annihilate  me  with  your  ar- 
guments! And  then,  what  does  he  do? 
A — a — a”  (oh,  the  depreciation  of  her 
tone!)  “lawyer!” 

“But...” 

“Oh’,  he  has  prospects;  I grant  you 
that;  his  father  is  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  But,  papa,  to  marry  a lawyer, 
you  must  confess — ” 

“But...” 

“ Oh,  I do  not  say  that  I did  not  find 
the  same  objections  last  year  when  The- 
resa married  her  little  doctor.  Marry  a 
doctor ! Good  heavens !” 
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“But...” 

“He  was  older — yes — than  this  speci- 
men of  Marie's;  but  so  commonplace! 

As  commonplace  as  bread!  And  do  you 
remember  how  tightly  he  held  your  hand 
when  he  shook  it?  It  was  an  experience ! 

I have  never  liked  Theresa  since.” 

“But...” 

“ Now,  papa,  do  not  play  the  innocent, 
and  ask  for  reasons!  When  a thing  hap- 
pens, it  happens,  and  I cannot  see  that 
reasons  make  it  any  better.  Reasons  are 
only  excuses,  that  is  all.  As  if  I should 
ask  myself  for  reasons  why  I should  dis- 
like Theresa ! I do  not  believe  now  that  I 
ever  liked  her  seriously.” 

“But...” 

“How  could  I tell  whom  she  was  go- 
ing to  marry  when  at  school?  We  agreed 
so  well  about  everything  else  that  I 
thought  we  agreed  about  that  too.  Like 
Josephine.  At  school  there  was  no  one 
I took  more  pleasure  in  talking  with  than 
Josephine.  Like  me,  always  her  first 
choice  for  a man  was  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  then  Godefroi  de  Bouillon,  then  all 
the  rest — Philippe  Auguste,  Francis  I., 
Bayard,  Du  Guesclin,  Saladin,  and  all 
like  them.  And  we  agreed  perfectly  well 
about  those  we  disliked,  as  men — Cincin- 
natus,  Brutus,  Alfred  the  Great,  George 
Washington.” 

“But.  . .” 

“Oh,  papa!  You  do  not  suppose,  oh, 
really,  that  any  girl  could  love  George 
Washington?  That  is,  after  he  became 
George  Washington.  No!  After  every 
lesson  in  American  history  Josephine 
and  I used  to  lie  awake  in  our  beds  at 
night,  and  run  the  risk  of  punishment, 
just  to  talk  about  how  much  we  hated 
him,  and  how  glad  we  were  that  we  had 
not  to  be  Mrs.  Washington.  Just  think, 
papa,  how  he  looked?  And  he  must  have 
been  of  a stiffness!  I should  have  felt 
like  running  and  hiding  behind  a door 
whenever  I heard  him  coming  if  I had 
been  the  deceased  Mrs.  Washington.  Oh ! 

I would  just  as  soon  have  married  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  . . as  Josephine 
wanted  to  do.  Yes,  that  was  the  reason 
they  took  her  away  from  school  before 
her  graduation.  After  having  loved 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  to  want  to  marry 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics!” 

“But...” 

“ Oh,  he  was  married  when  she  first 
went  to  school,  but  he  lost  his  wife,  and 
of  course  they  could  not  send  him  away 
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immediately.  He  did  not  look  like  George 
Washington,  though;  he  looked  like  St. 
Francois  Xavier,  only  he  had  six  chil- 
dren. Ah  me!” 

“But...” 

“ It  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  cu- 
rious that  a young  girl  should  be  born 
with  all  of  her  ideas.  Oh,  they  must  be 
born  with  them ! Where  could  they  get 
them  otherwise? — we  are  brought  up  with 
such  particularity  ; never  a forbidden 
book;  never  a suspected  companion;  nev- 
er a pleasure,  even,  that  had  not  received 
a prize  of  innocence.  And  what  becomes 
of  these  ideas?  All  of  a sudden  they  leave, 
they  go  somewhere; . . . and  we  marry,  no 
matter  whom ! . . . Not  I,  though,  I promise 
you ! My  ideas,  I have  them  there,”  tap- 
ping her  heart.  No;  bravery,  heroism, 
gallantry,  a temper  that  stands  nothing! 
fortitude,  chivalry  — they  still  exist  for 
me!  And  your  doctors,  your  lawyers, 
your  professors,  your  clerks,  your — 

“But...” 

“But,  papa,  I say  they  do!  What  do 
you  know?  You  are  not  a woman,  you! 
It  is  not  a question  with  you  of — Oh 
no!  You  do  not  understand  the  question 
at  all.” 

44  But . . .” 

“ The  only  one  outside  of  a woman  who 
understands  that  is  God.  That  is  why  wo- 
men, even  the  worst,  do  not  deny  God. 
They  know  in  their  hearts  that  since  they 
exist.  He  must  exist.” 

44  But...” 

“Oh,  you  know,  I only  count  upon 
what  women  know  by  the  heart ; what 
they  know  by  the  head  does  not  amount 
to  much.  What  they  know  by  the  heart 
is  the  juice  as  it  exists  in  the  cane,  the 
living,  growing  juice;  what  they  know 
by  the  head  is  that  cane  juice  squeezed 
out,  and  steam-trained,  and  clarified,  and 
triple  - effect,  and  — what  ? — made  into 
sugar,  to  be  adulterated,  and  given  into 
the  hands  of  those  highwaymen  of  the 
Trust.” 

“But...” 

“Oh  yes.  They  are  highwaymen. 
Men  are  what  their  principles  are,  and 
the  principles  of  the  Trust!  . . . When  I 
think  of  it!  . . . And  it  will  be  this  year 
like  last;  . . . and  the  next  year  like  this; 
. . . and—” 

“But.  . .” 

“No!  I have  no  hope,  papa!  No 
hope!  Oh,  if  thinking  could  destroy  the 
enemies  of  sugar  they  would  have  been 
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destroyed  long  ago,  I.  promise  you!  . . . 
What  do  you  suppose  I am  thinking  of 
all  day  long,  and  all  night?  Oh  yes!  all 
night,  when  I hear  you  sleeping,  and 
snoring  too,  though  you  deny  it . . . Some- 
times, at  night  that  way,  I feel,  yes,  I feel 
like  Charlotte  Corday.” 

“But...” 

“No!  She  is  not  one  of  my  heroines; 
but  I understand  her  so  well ! When  it 
gets  to  the  last  point,  and  a woman  does 
not  know  what  to  do,  then  she  feels  she 
must  do  something.” 

“But...” 

“I  don’t  know,  papa,  what  you  call 
the  last  point ...  In  fact,  I do  not  know 
what  it  is  myself.  Every  year  there 
seems  to  be  a new  last  point,  worse  than 
the  last  one.” 

“But...” 

“ Last  year  it  was  putting  everything 
in  machinery,  and  this  year,  the  bounty 
being  taken  off — ” 

“But...” 

“Oh,  they  will  take  it  off,  be  sure  of 
that!  They  hate  us  so  in  Washington! 
Legislation ! Ah,  bah ! They  help  those 
they  like  in  Washington  well  enough!” 

44  But...” 

“ Don’t  tell  me  I do  not  read  the  papers. 

I read  them  every  day ...  I read  them  too 
much.  ..  It  is  enough  only  to  read  the 
newspapers  to  make  one  revolutionary, 
when  it  should  be  all  the  other  way.” 

“But...” 

“ Oh,  papa,  you  are  not  a judge ! You 
go  only  by  your  own  experience.  You 
have  a good  crop  this  year.  You  can 
grind.  You  are  on  this  side  the  river,  in 
fact ...  As  for  me,  I must  judge  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  My  own  experience, 
what  is  it? — serving,  servants.” 

“But...” 

“If  you  say  one  should  stay  inside 
his  own  experience,  oh,  papa,  how  ego- 
istic that  would  be!  Then  everybody 
would  be  like  you,  would  have  good 
crops,  would  be  able  to  grind  this  year — 
would  be  on  this  side  the  river,  in  fact.  . . 
Instead  of  which — As  for  me  ...  I can 
live  only  with  the  unlucky,  only' on  the 
other  side  the  river.  I see  nothing  but 
what  is  over  there  : those  broken  le- 
vees; those  destroyed  fields;  those  ruined 
roads  ; the  fallen  cabins;  the  tottering 
sugar-house;  the  beautiful  garden  plant- 
ed by  one’s  great-great-grandmother,  des- 
olate ; the  fine  old  house,  with  wave- 
marks  on  it. . . And  then  . . . the  mort- 
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gage,  the  big  debt; . . . and  all  the  work, 
the  work,  the  work—” 

“But...” 

“Oh,  papa,  you  have  said  yourself 
that  working  that  plantation  had  been 
a labor  such  as — such  as — Oh,  I can 
never  get  over  that  night!  The  levee 
must  break,  the  levee  must  break,  every 
one  said.  This  side  of  the  river  or  that,  the 
levee  must  break ! And  the  patrol  riding 
up  and  down,  . . . the  torches  flying  along 
between  the  bonfires, . . . and  every  plant- 
er with  his  gang ! . . . Ah ! we  worked  that 
night  as  if  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
held  our  worst  enemies . . . Every  shovel- 
ful of  earth  to  strengthen  us  hurt  them! 
And  I,  I prayed,  and  made  vows  for  our 


side,  this  side,  as  I sent  out  the  hot  cof- 
fee to  you  all  in  front,  . . . and  I watched 
the  lights  and  bonfires  on  the  other  side 
the  river . . . Suddenly  the  lights  all  carne 
together,  . . . then  they  ran  far,  far  apart, 
...  a roar — a great  bonfire  went  out ! Oh, 
my  heavens!  It  had  broken  on  the  other 
side . . . right  opposite ...  on  the  place  of — 
Oh  God!  If  it  had  only  been  ours! . . . 
Oh,  papa!  let  me  alone!  What  have  I 
said?  I have  said  nothing.  . . Papa,  let 
me  alone!  Go  away!  I have  not  said 
anything!  I have  not  said  anything! 
Only  let  me  cry,  papa!  Crying  signifies 
nothing!  Oh,  papa!  papa!” 

At  last  throwing  her  arms  around  him, 
and  hiding  her  face  close  under  his. 
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y 'asssa 


i. 

IT  seems  necessary  to  say,  in  view  of 
recent  occurrences,  that  prison  re- 
form— that  is,  the  intelligent  treatment  of 
criminals — is  hindered  by  two  causes. 
These  are  political  influence  and  senti- 
mentality. Of  these  interferences,  one 
arises  from  greed  for  place,  and  for  power 
with  voters,  and  the  other  from  good  im- 
pulses, but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  more  demoralizing,  or  more  likely  to 
defeat  the  objects  of  the  reform  move- 
ment. These  objects  are  the  safety  of 
society,  reduction  of  the  taxation  made 
necessary  by  crime,  and  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal.  If  the  objects  of  incar- 
ceration were  simply  social  isolation  and 
punishment,  political  interference  in  this 
matter  would  not  be  of  much  conse- 
quence, except  in  its  corrupting  influence 
upon  politics;  and  if  the  object  were  sim- 
ply to  make  comfortable  and  agreeable 
the  lot  of  the  criminal,  and  not  to  dis- 
cipline him  into  a better  moral  state,  the 
efforts  of  the  sentimentalists  would  call 
for  less  condemnation.  But  under  the 
modern  idea  of  the  value  of  a man  to 
the  state,  that  his  treatment  as  an  offend- 
er should  be,  first,  for  the  protection  of 
society,  and  second,  for  the  discipline  of 
the  man  with  a view  to  his  reformation — 
his  reconstruction  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically  — it  becomes  evident  at  once 
that  this  idea  cannot  be  carried  out  if  the 


prisons  and  reformatories  are  part  of  the 
political  party  machine,  or  if  they  are  ad- 
ministered in  a spirit  of  misplaced  senti- 
ment. Economy  and  reformatory  dis- 
cipline are  the  key-notes  of  the  modern 
treatment  of  criminals. 

If  the  leading  object  of  incarceration 
were  punishment — that  is,  injury  to  the 
individual-most  of  our  prisons  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  their  end.  For  the 
worst  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
upon  a person  is  to  confirm  him  in  evil 
ways,  and  to  make  him  worse  than  he  is. 
In  doing  this  society  takes  the  place  of 
the  ingenious  Satan.  Our  machinery 
which  catches  hold  of  an  offender  and 
draws  him  into  the  circuit  of  its  educa- 
tion is  calculated  to  confirm  him  in  his 
tendencies,  and  make  him  a professional 
criminal.  It  is  rare  that  the  jail  and 
penitentiary  influences  are  such  as  to  im- 
prove him  in  any  way,  except  occasion- 
ally in  his  physical  condition.  The  ad- 
vantage to  a criminal  of  confinement  is 
that  abstinence  and  a regular  life  may 
improve  his  health ; but  better  moral  hab- 
its will  not  be  formed  in  him  unless  the 
authority  to  which  he  is  subjected  is  con- 
cerned in  the  effort  to  educate  him  into  a 
better  life.  It  does  not  need  any  argu- 
ment to  show  that  if  the  men  put  in 
charge  of  him  are  selected  not  for  their 
fitness  for  their  difficult  duties,  but  are 
chosen  by  the  political  machine  on  ac- 
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count  of  their  service  to  the  machine, 
the  prisons  will  be  run  without  intelli- 
gent reference  to  the  reformation  of  the 
criminals.  Sometimes  our  prisons  are 
honestly  managed  and  sometimes  they  are 
corruptly  managed  by  the  politicians,  but 
never  when  politics  interferes  are  they 
conducted  either  with  regard  to  economy 
for  the  tax  payers  or  in  the  moral  inter- 
ests of  the  condemned.  So  that  there  has 
never  been  the  least  hope  for  prison  re- 
form, nor  will  there  ever  be  until  the 
prisons  are  “ taken  out  of  politics.”  Pub- 
lic opinion  has  compelled  the  State  to 
build  better  jails,  to  pay  more  attention 
to  sanitary  measures,  and  to  conduct  them 
more  humanely,  but  the  manufacture  of 
confirmed  criminals  goes  on  in  the  old 
way,  and  only  here  and  there  is  any  effort 
made  for  the  permanent  change  of  their 
habits.  That  change  will  not  come  so 
long  as  the  prisons  are  merely  places  of 
confinement,  and  forgiving  situations  to 
political  workers. 

But  when  we  come  to  methods  of  re- 
form, they  are  hindered  as  much  by  a 
misconception  of  the  work  to  be  done 
and  by  sentimentality  as  by  political  in- 
terference. The  problem  that  presents 
itself  in  its  simplest  form  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  professional  criminals  who 
live  lawlessly  upon  the  community.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  confining  them, 
taking  them  away  from  the  field  of  their 
activity,  and  bringing  to  bear  upon  them 
influences  that  will  change  their  habits  if 
not  their  characters.  These  influences 
must  be  educational  and  disciplinary  in  a 
high  degree,  as  well  as  humane.  There 
can  be  no  reform  of  degraded  natures 
without  discipline,  and  there  can  be  no 
discipline  without  force  behind  it.  There 
is  no  sort  of  government — of  a state  or 
an  institution — worth  a rush  that  is  not 
founded  on  adequate  force.  This  is  fun- 
damental, and  it  is  as  true  of  the  state  as 
it  is  of  the  family.  Parental  authority 
implies  the  right  to  use  force,  and  power 
of  punishment  of  the  refractory  child  lies 
back  of  the  disregarded  rules.  In  no  case 
must  the  punishment  be  vindictive  or 
cruel,  or  for  the  sake  of  punishment,  but 
always  educationary,  disciplinary,  for  the 
sake  of  reform.  If  it  does  not  have  this 
effect  in  a family,  in  an  institution,  there 
is  generally  something  the  matter  with 
the  authority,  though  there  are  no  doubt 
some  incorrigible  cases  which  no  disci- 
pline can  better.  With  every  manager  of 


a prison  or  a reformatory  (and  all  prisons 
should  be  reformatories)  must  reside  physi- 
cal power  to  enforce  his  rules;  and  this  is 
still  more  necessary  where  there  is  an  in- 
tention of  benefiting  the  man  than  where 
there  is  only  the  idea  of  carrying  out, 
without  escape,  a sentence  of  confine- 
ment by  way  of  punishment  for  a crime. 
Let  any  one  consider  for  a moment  the 
material  of  which  our  great  prisons  are 
made  up.  In  one  aspect  they  are  dens  of 
insubordination,  of  brutality,  of  all  evil 
tendencies.  In  another  aspect  their  in- 
mates are  human  beings,  separated  from 
the  mass  of  mankind  often  by  narrow 
lines,  and  capable  of  being  trained  into 
orderly  and  decent  ways  of  living.  But 
they  are  generally  so  degraded,  or  so 
crooked  and  distorted,  that  they  can  only 
be  raised  and  straightened  by  severe  and 
persistent  discipline.  There  must  be  ap- 
plied to  them  the  rules  that  make  the 
athlete,  that  make  the  soldier,  that  make 
the  trained  scholar.  Anci  this  will  not 
come  about  with  perverted  beings  who 
have  little  power  of  will  by  voluntary 
effort.  The  discipline  that  normal  peo- 
ple apply  to  themselves  they  will  not 
apply.  They  must  be  compelled  into  new 
habits,  and  this  compulsion  implies  the 
authority  to  use  physical  force  at  times. 
In  such  an  extensive  compilation  as  the 
unique  Police  and  Prison  Cyclopaedia, 
edited  by  Mr.  George  W.  Hale,  of  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts,  which  embraces  for- 
eign as  well  as  domestic  statistics,  it  is 
seen  that  physical  punishment  is  com- 
monly in  reserve,  but  it  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  order,  not  of  reform.  The  sen- 
timentalists fail  to  make  this  distinction, 
and  cannot  conceive  of  any  reform  based 
upon  the  physical  power  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline— that  is,  the  discipline  that  shall 
change  habits  and  character.  For  most 
criminals  indefinite  confinement  where 
they  are  subject  to  disciplinary  good  in- 
fluences is  the  greatest  mercy;  definite 
sentences  for  punishment  and  the  petting 
of  the  sentimentalists  are  the  worst  curse. 

n. 

It  is  often  said  that  education  is  more 
generally  diffused  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country,  except  perhaps 
Ufermany,  and  of  course  except  Iceland. 
By  this  it  is  meant  that  more  people 
proportionally  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
common-school  education,  that  more  are 
in  the  habit  of  reading,  especially  of  read- 
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mg*  the  newspapers,  that  periodicals  of  a 
semi- literary  character  have  a very  large 
circulation,  and  that,  in  short,  the  aver- 
age of  intelligence  and  appreciation  is 
higher,  except  in  knowledge  and  correct 
taste  in  the  fine  arts.  In  the  fine  arts  it 
is  acknowledged  that  the  taste  is  unin- 
structed and  crude.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  recently  in  this  respect. 
New  England  is  an  illustration  of  this, 
and  the  New  England  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  is  also  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  high  literary  appreciation  may 
exist  without  art  appreciation  or  cultiva- 
tion. If  this  claim  for  the  United  States 
is  well  founded,  then  it  should  follow 
that  the  number  of  persons  exceptionally 
gifted  for  writing  should  be  exceptionally 
large  also.  For  it  is  an  acknowledged 
law  that  where  the  mass  of  the  population 
is  on  a high  intellectual  plane  there  is 
the  greater  probability  of  the  production 
of  exceptional  geniuses  of  a high  order. 
Logically  this  should  be  so.  It  should 
follow  also,  if  this  claim  is  well  founded, 
that  we  have  an  exceptionally  discrimi- 
nating public  in  regard  to  the  intellectual 
product  called  literature,  or  at  least  in 
regard  to  books,  periodicals,  and  news- 
papers. The  average  popular  judgment 
should  show  ability  to  sift  out  the  good 
writing  from  the  false  and  tawdry  and 
inartistic  writing.  Have  we  this  ability 
in  as  high  degree  as  our  universal  system 
of  education  should  give?  Is  it  shown  in 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  books 
that  have  the  largest  sale,  in  those  that 
are  most  popular,  judged  either  by  the 
sale  or  by  the  call  for  them  at  the  free 
libraries?  Is  this  discrimination,  or  crit- 
ical faculty,  shown  in  the  ordinary  con- 
versation one  hears  about  books?  For 
what  are  books  commonly  praised  or  con- 
demned? How  often  is  the  book  judged 
by  its  literary  quality,  or  by  the  sound- 
ness of  its  relation  to  life? 

Let  there  be  no  misconception  as  to  this 
term  “literary  quality.”  It  is  not  some- 
thing superfluous,  but  necessarily  inherent 
in  all  good  work,  as  necessary  as  correct 
drawing  is  to  a picture.  A work  may  be 
44  literary  ” — that  is,  work  of  the  closet,  well 
enough  in  form,  self-conscious,  affected, 
got  out  of  books  and  not  out  of  life  — that 
does  not  have  the  literary  quality  here 
meant,  for  it  has  not  reality.  To  illus- 
trate: The  Greek  poetry,  epic,  lyric,  dra- 
matic, was  written  to  be  recited.  It  was 
recited  to  audiences  who  probably  could 


not  read  or  write,  and  to  please  them  it 
must  first  of  all  have  reality,  and  be  in 
harmony  with  human  life  and  experience, 
and  with  the  religious  or  patriotic  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  It  must  not  be  ob- 
scure, however  profound,  and  it  must 
make  its  appeal  with  tolerable  directness. 
But  it  was  recited  to  audiences  trained  to 
be  more  critical  than  any  other  audiences 
to  whom  a literary  product  has  ever  been 
submitted.  They  demanded  artistic  per- 
fection in  technique.  They  demanded 
form  in  this  art,  the  constant  application 
of  fundamental  laws,  as  they  did  in  the 
work  of  the  sculptors.  They  permitted 
no  more  violations  of  art  in  literature  than 
in  the  proportions  and  construction  of 
the  human  figure.  The  reason  in  both 
cases  was  the  same — the  feeling  for  real- 
ity. And  this  is  the  everlasting  lesson  of 
Greek  poetry  and  Greek  sculpture.  It  is 
the  expression  of  nature  in  perfect  art. 

The  Greek  poet  and  the  Greek  sculptor 
were  not  sure  they  had  hit  the  mark  until 
they  had  obtained  the  popular  verdict. 
Then  they  were  sure.  A great  deal  has 
been  said  recently  upon  the  desirability  of 
criticism,  of  the  knowledge  and  applica- 
tion, in  all  literary  judgment,  of  certain 
eternal  and  cosmopolitan  standards.  In 
view  of  the  Greek  example  it  is  asked 
whether  this  will  ever  be  effective  until 
we  have  an  educated,  discriminating,  if 
not  a highly  critical  public.  Whatever 
may  be  true  as  to  exceptional  products  of 
occasional  genius,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
mass  of  our  literature  can  never  be  of  a 
high  order  unless  we  have  a discriminating 
public.  Bakers,  to  use  a familiar  illustra- 
tion, will  continue  to  make  poor  bread  un- 
til the  public  knows  what  good  bread  is, 
and  demands  it.  The  responsibility,  there- 
fore, for  wholesome  and  helpful  criticism 
rests  more  with  the  general  public  than 
with  the  professional  critic,  who  can  do 
little  more  than  point  the  way,  and  be 
content  to  be  considered  a fault-finder, 
and  also  conceited,  until  the  public  is  itself 
educated  in  the  exercise  of  discrimina- 
tion. How  is  this  power  of  discrimina- 
tion to  be  acquired?  We  boast  of  our 
public  schools  and  our  colleges.  What 
proportion  of  students  in  any  of  them 
come  out  with  any  training  in  this  dis- 
crimination? The  test  of  this  is  open  to 
common  observation.  See  what  sort  of 
books  the  pupils  of  these  schools  read, 
and  listen  to  their  comments  on  them. 
Nay,  read  daily  the  judgment  passed  by 
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these  scholars,  in  the  press,  upon  the 
books  of  new  writers,  upon  those  which 
have  not  been  fixed  in  their  place  by  the 
verdict  of  time.  And  then  inquire  what 
place  in  any  curriculum,  or  plan  for  de- 
veloping the  mind,  this  education  of  the 
critical  faculty  holds,  what  place  this 
power  of  discrimination  in  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  that  concern  our 
daily  life  and  enjoyment  occupies  in  the 
minds  of  educators. 

III. 

The  extension  of  the  function  of  the 
modern  newspaper  reporter  into  the  field 
of  the  detection  of  crime  has  been  a good 
deal  commented  on.  This  has  gone  so 
far  that  the  chief  ambition  of  many  re- 
porters is  to  shine  as  detectives,  and  their 
belief  is  that  their  reputation  in  this  work 
will  increase  their  value  to  the  newspapers 
they  serve.  This  ambition  is  natural  un- 
der the  recent  notion  of  the  newspaper 
that  it  is  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
universe  in  general ; that  it  must  instruct 
the  statesman  how  to  govern,  the  general 
how  to  fight,  the  minister  how  to  preach, 
the  courts  how  to  try  cases,  the  schools 
how  to  educate  pupils,  the  scientist  how 
to  investigate,  the  player  how  to  act.  If 
it  is  the  business  of  the  newspaper  to  de- 
tect the  criminal,  collect  evidence  against 
him,  and  try  him,  and  judge  him  before 
the  courts  get  a chance  at  him,  then  nat- 
urally the  reporter  becomes  a detective,  a 
sifter  of  evidence,  and  a jury.  The  editor 
is  just  simply  an  ordinary  Rhadamanthus. 
One  theory  in  this  matter  is  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  newspaper  to  print  the 
news,  to  report  whatever  actually  occurs 
as  faithfully  as  possible,  to  give  all  the 
facts  ascertainable, but  not  to  assume  that 
these  facts  are  final,  and  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  them  before  the  evidence  is  in. 
Another  theory  is  that  a newspaper  must 
have  news, that  the  publicdemandsit  every 
day,  and  if  it  cannot  be  found  it  must  be 
invented  or  guessed  at,  or  some  rumor 
must  be  so  dressed  up  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  verity.  This  means,  as  an 
illustration,  that  if  a man  has  nothing  to 
say  for  himself,  the  reporter  is  to  report 
what  in  his  judgment  the  man  might  have 
said  or  ought  to  have  said.  Also,  in  case 
of  the  commission  of  a crime,  the  detection 
of  which  is  baffled,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
newspaper  to  come  forward  with  so-called 
facts  or  suspicions  or  theories  that  shall 
entertain  the  waiting  public  mind.  So 


it  happens  that  the  reporter  comes  for- 
ward as  an  amateur  detective,  and  with  his 
“ nose  for  news  ” he  sometimes  achieves 
a brilliant  success.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  the  criminal  stands  more  in  awe 
of  the  newspaper  than  he  does  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law.  We  may  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  reporter  as  detective,  if 
he  does  not  also  usurp  the  character  of 
judge,  is  a useful  person.  And  in  this 
character  he  is  playing  a role  not  exactly 
new.  The  first  historical  mention  of  the 
reporter  we  have  discovered  is  in  a vision 
of  Ezekiel,  though  commentators  differ 
as  to  the  English  translation,  and  many 
will  consider  the  inference  drawn  from  it 
a forced  one.  But  if  we  have  here  a re- 
porter, he  did  mingle  detective  functions 
with  his  occupation.  We  read,  “And 
behold,  the  man  clothed  with  linen,  which 
had  the  inkhorn  by  his  side,  reported  the 
matter,  saying,  I have  done  as  thou  hast 
commanded  me.”  It  will  be  noticed  that 
in  this  case  he  did  not  hand  in  a written 
report,  as  we  should  expect  a man  with 
the  inkhorn  to  do.  The  context  shows 
that  this  man  was  one  of  six  with  slaugh- 
ter weapons  in  their  hands,  and  that  he 
“ was  clothed  with  linen,  with  a writer’s 
inkhorn  by  his  side.”  From  this  descrip- 
tion to  that  of  a newspaper  man  clothed 
in  a linen  duster,  with  a fountain-pen  in 
his  vest  pocket,  it  does  not  require  a live- 
ly imagination  to  go.  In  this  case  the 
duty  of  the  man  with  the  inkhorn  was 
specifically  detective;  he  was  sent  into 
the  city  to  pick  out  and  mark  all  tliq 
righteous  persons,  and  the  five  other  men 
went  in  and  slew  all  those  who  were  not 
marked.  Of  course  this  is  a vision,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
anything  modern.  But  is  there  nothing 
visionary  in  our  reportorial  work?  And 
does  not  the  vision  teach  the  reporter  that 
in  looking  for  news  it  is  as  important  to 
look  for  the  good  as  for  the  bad?  If  the 
man  clothed  in  linen  with  the  inkhorn  at 
his  side  would  go  about  spotting  the  good 
deeds  and  the  agreeable  people,  our  news- 
papers would  have  a more  cheerful  ap- 
pearance. 

IV. 

We  used  to  hear  a great  deal  about  a 
national  literature,  a national  school  of 
painting,  and  a national  school  of  music. 
Probably  it  is  as  true  of  these  things  as  it 
is  said  to  be  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
that  they  do  not  come  by  observation. 
And  also  that  they  come,  if  they  do  come, 
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from  sources  least  suspected.  During 
the  past  winter  there  were  performed  from 
unpublished  manuscripts  a symphony  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  a quartet  and 
a quintet  in  these  cities  and  in  Hartford, 
composed  by  Antonin  Dvorak,  the  Bohe- 
mian genius  who  has  been  sojourning  in 
the  United  States,  which  compositions  for 
the  first  time  made  use  of  a distinctively 
American  material  for  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  art.  Fortunately  for  his  exper- 
iment, he  found  here  the  Kneisel  Club  to 
interpret  the  quartet  and  the  quintet  in 
the  most  sympathetic  and  artistic  man- 
ner. In  one  sense  the  material  was  not 
new.  What  was  new  was  Dvorak’s  use 
of  it,  his  recognition  of  its  adaptability  to 
the  highest  musical  purpose.  What  was 
called  negro  music,  the  music  of  the 
slaves  on  the  Southern  plantations,  espe- 
cially of  the  “ spirituals,”  which  were  least 
tinctured  by  white  association,  has  always 
been  a favorite  with  the  American  public. 
Immensely  popular  were  the  “negro  mel- 
odies” composed  by  Foster  and  others. 
Gottschalk  entered  somewhat  the  same 
field  in  his  piano  transcriptions  of  creole 
melodies  and  his  frank  imitations  of  the 
banjo.  These  were,  however,  imitations, 
or  in  themain  sentimental  departures  from 
the  sui  generis  African  folk  songs.  In 
Dvorak’s  attempts  he  has  not  in  any  way 
departed  from  the  highest  musical  tradi- 
tions. He  has  not  attempted  to  idealize 
the  negro  melodies.  He  has  used  the 
American  folk-songs  in  the  scientific  and 
we  may  say  aristocratic  (as  distinguished 
from  vulgar)  manner  in  which  the  some- 
what similar  folk-songs  appear  in  Hun- 
garian and  Polish  compositions.  As  Mr. 
H.  E.  Krehbiel  says,  “he  has  shown  that 
there  are  the  same  latent  possibilities  in 
the  folk-songs  which  have  grown  up  in 
America  as  in  the  folk-songs  of  other  peo- 
ples.” This  notable  achievement  was  re- 
serv4<f  for  a foreigner,  who  was  quick  to 
perceive  these  possibilities — the  existence 
of  which  has  long  been  vaguely  recog- 
nized— and  turn  them  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  highest  art.  The  African  seems  to  be 
naturally  musical.  The  quality  which 
we  sometimes  call  Oriental  and  sometimes 
tropical  he  may  have  brought  with  him 
to  this  country  and  developed  in  his  pa- 
thetic life  as  a slave.  However  it  arose, 
the  negro  folk-song  is  as  distinctly  marked 
in  character  as  any  other  folk-songs.  It 
has  long  been  believed  that  the  uegro  had 
something  to  contribute  to  the  artistic 
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side  of  our  life.  Those  who  heard  and 
saw  the  cantata  of  Esther  given  by  the 
Hampton  students  in  Daly’s  Theatre  in 
New  York  a winter  ago,  in  the  naivete  of 
the  performance  recognized  a decided  ca- 
pacity for  dramatic  representation  that  did 
not  seem  imitation,  but  had  a prime vaP 
quality.  Whether  the  negro  himself  will 
ever  use  this  capacity  in  the  higher  realm 
of  art  remains  to  be  seen.  But  Dvorak 
has  shown  that  his  peculiarities  of  rhythm 
and  melody  can  be  used  as  vehicles  of  the 
most  exquisite  musical  expression.  He 
has  not  attempted  to  popularize  negro 
melodies,  nor  to  tickle  the  ear  with  imita- 
tions of  them,  but,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  says, 
he  is  simply  cultivating  a folk-song  field 
which  is  rich  and  American. 

V. 

Spring  has  come ! For  a considerable 
part  of  the  human  race  this  is  the  most 
beautiful  sentence  in  language.  It  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  a new  life,  a re- 
newal of  hope,  an  end  of  various  suffer- 
ing, conflict,  discouragement.  Spring,  or 
at  least  some  show  of  change  and  renewal, 
is  always  coming  somewhere, but  nowhere 
does  it  mean  so  much  as  in  these  Northern 
latitudes,  for  the  farmer,  the  poet,  the 
young  maiden,  and  the  boy.  There  is 
not  a human  being  in  these  latitudes  who 
does  not  know  when  the  sap  begins  to 
run  up  the  tree  trunks.  It  is  then,  if 
ever,  that  the  poet  taps  the  boles,  and 
gathers  the  sweet  fluid  into  a bucket,  and 
boils  it  down  into  a poem.  Or  it  is  then, 
if  he  prefers  another  figure,  that  he  be- 
gins to  sing  like  the  early  birds,  who  are 
stimulated  by  the  tint  of  green  and  the 
flush  of  blossoms  to  thoughts  of  domestic 
life.  Why  is  it  that  spring  poetry  is  con- 
sidered “fresh,”  and  is  quoted  low  in 
the  market?  There  is  a notion  that  it  is 
immature.  People  say  that  they  do  not 
care  to  drink  so  much  sap;  they  want  art 
applied  to  the  natural  product;  they  want 
it  boiled  down  till  it  will  crystallize. 

They  say  that  much  of  the  spring  poetry 
is  sticky,  by  which  they  mean  sentimen- 
tal. There  is  some  injustice  in  this.  The 
poet  is  really  moved  by  the  universal 
sentiment,  and  it  seems  hard  that  his 
product  should  be  classed  as  raw  mate- 
rial. There  is  no  sound  sweeter  to  coun- 
try ears  than  the  cackle  of  the  spring 
hen  some  morning  when  the  south  wind 
blows,  and  the  snow-banks  are  shrinking 
away,  when  the  barn  door  is  open,  and 
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the  eaves  are  dripping,  and  the  fleecy 
clouds  promise  transition,  both  showers 
and  fine  weather.  The  lien  is  not  making 
music,  but  she  announces  that  she  has 
begun  the  production  of  a somewhat  in- 
definite series  of  new  lives.  To  us  who 
know  life  there  is  a note  of  sadness  in 
the  cackle,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  ma- 
ternal instinct  of  the  hen  is  to  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  nest-hunting  boy  and  the 
greed  of  the  family,  and  all  her  exuber- 
ant joy  of  life  turned  into  a commercial 
operation.  But  no  objection  i§  made 
against  the  eggs  because  they  are  too 
fresh.  Nor  is  any  question  raised  by  the 
statesmen  in  Washington  whether  they 
are  raw  material  or  finished  product.  To 
the  hen  they  are  both.  The  hen  is  no 
tariff-reformer.  She  is  just  solicitous  for 
the  prosperity  of  her  race.  The  poet  is 
sometimes  more  culpable  than  the  hen. 
He  has  no  ambitious  patience  to  sit  upon 
his  eggs  long  enough  to  determine  wheth- 
er they  have  or  have  not  life  in  them,  but 
he  sells  them  to  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers, and  the  public  is  so  often  deceived 
that  it  raises  a cry  that  raw  material 
should  not  come  in  free. 

But  this  line  of  remark  belittles  the 
glorious  conception  of  the  resurrec  tion - 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  a sort  of  Miriam 
song  of  triumph  that  the  Red  Sea  is  pass- 
ed, and  that  the  horrid  forces  of  the  en- 


emy are  drowned  in  the  spring  freshet. 
There  is  also  in  it  the  feeling  of  security 
and  confidence  that  whatever  Frost  and 
Thaw  may  do  hereafter,  things  are  going 
in  the  right  direction,  and  the  sun  is 
every  morning  rising  further  north.  In 
this  exultant  spirit  it  is  easy  to  forgive 
enemies  and  creditors.  There  are  so 
many  signs  of  coming  abundance  and 
gracious  ease  in  living.  Spring  has 
come!  But  let  there  be  no  grain  of  de- 
ception in  these  papers.  It  has  come  to 
the  reader,  but  not  to  the  writer.  There 
can  be  no  confidence  in  the  Study  if  its 
integrity  is  doubted.  Its  reasoning  may 
not  commend  itself  to  the  reader,  but  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  belief  in 
its  honesty.  While  this  Song  of  the 
Vernal  Equinox  is  being  penned,  the 
ground  is  white  with  snow,  the  bare 
branches  of  the  trees  are  thrashing  about 
in  a cruel  northwest  gale,  there  is  a sort  of 
lurid  light  along  the  western  sky,  which 
if  seen  by  a sailor  at  sea  would  make 
him  reef  his  sails  and  send  the  passengers 
below,  and  the  telegraph  announces  that 
a Rocky  Mountain  cyclone  is  travelling 
hither,  waltzing  along  in  the  arms  of  a 
Texan  hurricane.  These  are  the  facts.  All 
the  rest  is  the  work  of  the  imagination. 
And  it  is  justified.  For  the  New  England 
man,  most  part  of  the  year,  lives  by  his 
imagination.  Without  it  he  would  perish. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  10th  of  February. — 
On  January  17th  Secretary  Carlisle  issued  a 
circular  offering  850,000,000  ten -year  five-per  cent, 
bonds  for  public  subscription.  The  entire  amount 
was  subscribed  bv  February  3d,  about  843,000,000 
being  taken  in  New  York. 

The  Midwinter  Fair  was  formally  opened  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  on  January  27th. 

Unknown  persons  broke  into  the  American  Lega- 
tion at  Rome  on  January  29th  ai:d  set  fire  to  all  the 
papers  in  the  offices. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  February  1st, 
passed  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  with  the  income-tax 
clause  by  a vote  of  204  to  140. 

Prince  Bismarck  visited  Berlin  oti  January  20th 
as  the  guest  of  the  German  Emperor. 

French  troops  captured  and  occupied  Timbuctoo 
early  in  January. 

American  merchant  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  were  fired  upon  by  Brazilian  insurgents 
while  attempting  to  pass  the  blockade  January  30th. 


Admiral  Benhnm,  commanding  the  United  States 
cruiser  Detroit,  returned  the  fire,  and  compelled  Ad- 
miral da  Gama  to  ask  for  quarter. 

DISASTERS. 

January  15 th. — Eleven  persons  were  killed  and 
forty-four  injured  by  n collision  on  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railway  near  New  York. 

February  Id. — The  United  States  corvette  Kear- 
sarye  was  wrecked  on  Roneador  Reef  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  officers  and  crew  were  saved. 

OBITUARY. 

January  1 1 th. — At  Leigh,  England, Isabella  Shawe 
Thackeray,  widow  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

January  13 th. — In  Paris,  William  Ilenry  Wad- 
dington,  formerly  French  Ambassador  to  England. 

January  24 th. — At  Venice,  Italy,  Constance  Fen- 
imore  Woolson,  aged  forty-six  years. 

January  27 th. — In  London,  Rosina  Yokes,  the 
actress,  aged  forty  years. 

February  3 d. — At  Philadelphia,  George  William 
Childs,  aged  sixtv-five  years. 
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“That  wuz  when  she  fust  come, yer  know,” 
lie  said  to  me  one  day,  leauing  against  an 
old  boat,  his  adze  in  his  hand.  “Her  folks 
belonged  over  to  Westerly.  I never  had 
seen  much  ov  wiminei],  and  didn’t  know  their 
ways.  But  I tell  yer  she  wuz  a queer  ’uu,  al- 
lers  imaginin’ she  wuz  ailin’,  er  had  heart-dis- 
ease when  she  got  out  er  breath  run n in’  up 
stairs,  er  as’mer,  er  lumbago,  er  somethin’  else 
dreadful.  She  wuz  the  cur’usest  critter  too  to 
take  medicin’ye  ever  see.  She  never  ailed  none 
really ’cept  when  she  broke  her  coller-boue 
a- failin’  down  stairs,  and  the  last  sickness,  the 
oue  that  killed  her,  but  she  believed  all  the 
time  she  wuz,  which  was  wuss.  Every  tiuie 
the  druggist  would  git  out  a new  red  card  and 
stick  it  in  his  winder,  with  a cure  fer  cold,  or 
chilblains,  er  croup,  er  e’sipelas,  she’d  go  and 
buy  it,  an’  out ’d  cum  ther  cork,  and  she  a-tast- 
in’ov  it ’fore  she  got  hum.  She  used  ter  rub 
herself  with  St.  Jiminy’s  intment,  and  soak  her 
feet  in  sea-salt.,  aud  cover  herself  with  plasters 
till  yer  couldn’t  rest.  Why,  ther  cum  a feller 
once  who  painted  a yaller  sign  on  ther  whole 
side  ov  Buckley’s  baru — cure  fer  spiral  menin- 
geetius — and  she  wuz  nigh  crazy  till  she  had 
found  out  where  ther  pain  ought  ter  be,  and  had 
clapped  er  plaster  on  her  back  and  front,  per- 
suadiu’  herself  she  had  it.  That’s  how  she  bruk 
her  coller-bone,  a-runniu’fcr  hot  water  to  soak 
’em  off,  they  burnt  so,  and  stumblin’  over  a kit 
ov  tools  I had  bnitig  hum  to  do  a job  around 
the  house.  After  this  she  begun  ter  run  down 
so,  aud  git  so  thin  and  peaked,  I begun  to 
think  she  really  wuz  goin’ter  be  sick,  after  all, 
jest  fer  a change. 

.“When  ther  doctor  come  he  sed  it  warn’t 
nothin’  but  druggist’s  truck  that  ailed  her, 
and  he  throwed  what  there  wuz  out  er  ther 
winder,  and  give  her  a tonic — Tincter  ov  Iron 
he  called  it.  Well,  yer  never  see  a woman 
hug  a thing  as  she  did  that  bottle.  It  waa  a 
spoonful  three  times  a day,  and  then  she’d 
reach  out  fer  it  in  ther  night,  vowin’  it  was 
doin’  her  a heap  er  good,  and  I n-gettin’  ther 
bottle  filled  at  Sarcv’s  ther  druggist’s,  aud 
payin’  fifty  cents  every  time  he  put  er  new 
cork  in  it.  I tried  ter  reason  with  her,  but  it 
warn’t  no  use;  she  would  have  it,  aud  if  she 
could  have  got  outer  bed  and  looked  round  at 
the  spring  crop  of  advert izements  on  ther 
fences,  she  would  hev  struck  somethin’  worse. 
So  I let  her  run  on  until  she  tuk  about  seven 
dollars’  wnth  of  Tincter,  and  then  I dropped  in 
ter  Sarey’s.  ‘ Sarcy,’  sez  I,  ‘ can’t  ye  wholesale 
this,  er  sell  it  by  the  quart  ? If  the  ole  wo- 
man’s coller-bone  don’t  get  ter  runnin’  easy 
party  soon,  I’ll  be  broke.’ 

“‘Well,’ he  said, ‘if  I bought  a dozen  it 


might  come  cheaper,  but  it  wuz  a mighty  per- 
tic’ler  medicine,  and  had  ter  be  fixed  jest 
so.’ 

“ ‘’Tain’t  pizen,  is  it,’  I sez,  ‘tket’s  got  ter 
be  fixed  so  all-fired  kerful  f’  He  ’lowed  it 
warn’t,  and  tliet  ye  might  take  er  barrel  of  it 
aud  it  wouldn’t  kill  yer,  but  all  ther  same  it 
has  ter  be  made  mighty  pertic’ler. 

“ ‘ Well,  iron’s  cheap  enough,’  I sez,  ‘ and 
strengthenin’  too.  If  it’s  ther  Tincter  thet 
costs  so,  don’t  put  so  much  in.’  Well,  he  laff- 
ed,  and  said  ther  warn’t  no  real  irou  in  it,  only 
Tincter,  kinder  iron  soakage  like,  same  es  er 
draw  in’  ov  tea. 

“ Goin’  home  thet  night  I got  ter  thinkin’. 
I’d  been  round  iron  all  my  life  and  knowed  its 
ways,  but  I hadn’t  struck  no  Tincter  as  I kuow- 
ed  ov.  When  she  fell  asleep  I poured  out  a 
leetle  in  another  bottle  and  slid  it  in  my 
trousers  pocket,  an’  next  day,  down  ter  ther 
shop,  I tasted  ov  it  and  held  it  up  ter  ther 
light.  It  was  kind  er  persimmony  aud  dark- 
lookin’,  ez  if  it  had  rusty  nails  in  it,  and  so 
thet  night  when  I goes  hum  I sez  ter  her, 
‘ Down  ter  ther  other  druggist’s  I kin  git 
twice  as  much  Tincter  for  fifty  cents  as  I kin 
at  Sarey’s,  aud  if  yer  don’t  mind  I’ll  git  it 
filled  there.’  Well,  she  never  kicked  a stroke, 
’cept  to  say  I’d  better  hurry,  fer  she  hadn’t 
had  a spoonful  seuce  daylight,  and  she  wuz 
beginniu’  ter  feel  faint.  When  the  whistle 
blew  I cum  hum  ter  dinner,  aud  sot  the  new 
bottle,  about  twice  as  big  as  the  other  one,  be- 
side her  bed. 

“ ‘ How’s  that?’  I sez.  ‘It’s  a leetle  grain 
darker  and  more  muddy  like,  but  the  new  drug- 
gist sez  thet’s  the  Tincter,  aud  thet’s  what’s 
doin’  ov  yer  good.’  Well,  she  never  suspiciou- 
ed ; jest  kept  on,  night  and  day,  wrappin’  her- 
self round  it  every  two  er  three  hours,  I get- 
tin’  it  filled  regerlar  and  she  a-empt’in’  ov  it. 

“’Bout  four  weeks  arter  that  she  begun  to 
git  around,  aud  then  she’d  w alk  out  ez  fur  ez 
ther  ship-yard  fence,  and  then,  begosh,  she  be- 
gun to  flesh  up  so  as  you  wouldn’t  know  her. 
Now*  an’  then  she’d  meet  the  doctor,  and  say ’s 
how  she’d  never  a-lived  but  fer  ther  Tincter, 
and  he’d  laff  and  drive  ou.  When  she  got 
real  peart  I brought  her  down  to  the  shop  one 
day,  and  I show’s  her  an  old  paiut-keg  thet  I 
kep’  rusty  bolts  in,  and  half  full  ov  water. 

“‘Smell  that,’  I sez,  and  she  smells  it  aud 
cocks  her  eye. 

“‘Taste  it,’ I sez,  and  she  give  me  a look. 
Then  I dips  a spoonful  out  in  a glass,  and  I 
sez:  ‘It’s  most  time  to  take  yer  medicine.  I 
kin  beat  Gus  Sarcy  all  holler  makin’  Tincter; 
every  drop  yer  drunk  fer  a month  come  out  er 
thet  keg.’  ” 


A CLEVER  PLAN. 

My  rhymes  at  last  have  got  in  print,  but  bring  to  me  no  fame, 
For  1 have  signed  each  one  of  them  with  my  small  sonny’s  name. 
As  mine  they  would  not  sell  at  all ; as  his  they  go  with  vim. 
They’re  pretty  poor  for  one  like  me,  but  rather  bright  for  him. 
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THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  BIRDS.  “ Tin  not  educated  lip  to  the  standard,”  said 

“Bur-RDS  is  iutilligent,”  Mrs.  Brannigau  Hauileigh.  “ A man  to  be  a good  actor  nowa- 
observed  as  she  encountered  her  friend  Mrs.  days  has  got  to  swim  in  real  water,  or  ride  a 
O’Flaherty.  “ Ye  can  taehe  ’em  anuy  ting.  Me  race,  or  manage  a buzz-saw,  or  be  an  expert 
sister  has  wan  as  lives  in  a clock,  an’  pliin  it’s  farm  hand.  I can’t  swim,  ride,  or  milk  cows, 
toime  to  tell  th’  toime  it  comes  out  an’  says  and  I am  as  afraid  as  of  death  of  a buzz-saw. 
cuckoo  as  manny  toimes  as  th’  toime  is.”  Result,  ruin !” 

“ Dthot’s  wondherful !”  said  Mrs.  O’Flaherty. 

*•  It  is  unlade.”  said  Mrs.  Brannigan.  “An’  A REVISED  VERSION, 

th’  wondherful  par-rt  ov  it  all  is,  it’s  ouly  a It  happened  in  Sunday-school.  The  sub- 
wooden  bur-rd  at  dt  hot !”  jecfc  under  discussion  was  Solomon  and  his 

wisdom.  A little  girl  was  asked  to  tell  the 
A SAD  TIME  FOR  ACTORS.  story  of  Solomon  and  the  women  who  disputed 

The  critic  met  the  old-school  actor  on  the  the  possession  of  a child.  She  timidly  rose 
highway,  and  observing  a pale  melancholy  in  up  and  answered:  “Solomon  was  a very  wise 
the  face  of  the  Thespian,  he  said:  “What’s  man.  One  day  two  women  went  to  him,  quar- 
the  matter,  Hamleigh  ? You  look  blue.”  relling  about  a baby.  One  woman  said,  ‘This 

“I  am  blue,”  returned  Hamleigh.  “These  is  my  child,’ and  the  other  womau  said, ‘No, 
new-school  actors  are  knocking  us  old  fellows  this  is  my  child.’  But  Solomon  spoke  up  and 
completeljT  out.”  said:  ‘No,  no,  ladies;  do  not  quarrel.  Give 

“ What  seems  to  be  the  trouble  ?”  asked  the  me  my  sword  and  I will  make  twins  of  him,  so 
critic.  each  of  you  can  have  one !’  ” 


CIRCUMSTANCES  ALTER  SITTINGS. 

“Jack  has  finished  my  portrait.” 

“At  last!  I didn't  think  he  ever  would.*’ 

“Oli  yes!  He's  been  at  work  on  ir  only  a year.” 
“Dear  me!  Isn't  that  along  time?” 

“ He  didn’t  think  so.  We're  engaged  now.’’ 
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MR.  PETERS  OF  SCHOHARIE  MORALIZES. 
Ye’d  like  to  be  a bov  again?  I wouldn't,  ye  can 
bet. 

I’m  satisfied  jest  as  I am ; age  brings  me  no  re- 
gret. 

I’m  havin’  finer  times  these  days  than  when  I was 
a lad, 

An’  wishin’  I was  back  aguin’s  a w ish  I never  had. 

I wouldn’t  have  to  go  to  school  for  all  the  cash 
there  be, 

A-learnin*  how  to  read  and  write  and  studyin’  g’og- 
raphy 

With  that  red-headed  teacher,  with  his  frownin’, 
lammiu’  way. 

To  spank  me  ’cause  I’d  mix  Maine  up  with  Penn- 
sylvaniay. 

An’ d livin’  cows  to  pasture  every  day  at  6 a.m.. 

An’  gittin’  thrashed  for  fishin’  ’stead  o’  keepin’ 
track  o’  them, 

’Ain’t  got  no  sentiment  for  me.  I never  did  en- 
joy 

The  trials  that  I allers  got  for  bein’  jest  a boy. 

An’  furthermore,  I’d  rutlier  have  the  misery  of  life 
I went  through  when  it  came  to  choositi’  Marthy 
for  my  wife 

To  look  back  on  an’  shiver  ’bout,  jest  as  I now  kin 
do, 

Than  havin’  it  a thing  to  come  to  be  looked  forward 
to. 

An’  as  for  chums,  I wouldn’t  swap  them  little  sons 
o’  mine 

For  twenty  thousand  of  the  chums  I had  when  I 
was  nine; 

An’  when  it  conies  to  eatin’,  why,  it  sort  o’  suits  my 
eye 

To  know  that  if  I want  it  I kin  eat  a whole  mince 
pie. 

You  fellers  kin  be  boys  again  if  so  it  pleases  ye, 
But  where  I stand  jest  now’s  the  age  of  ages  all 
for  me. 

I’m  satisfied  with  what  I am,  old,  gray,  and  bent 
withal ; 

It’s  sort  o’  pleasant  to  be  old  and  know  ye  know' 
it  all. 

ANACHRONISTIC. 

They  were  men  of  about  the  same  age,  and 
took  seats  side  by  side  in  a car  before  they 
recognized  each  other.  The  surprise  was  mu- 
tual, and  they  both  shook  bauds. 

“Didn’t  see  you  at  all  when  you  came  in,” 
remarked  one,  who  wore  glasses  and  a rather 
faded  suit.  “ I was  back  in  Chaldea  and  Bab- 
ylonia. Wonderful  times!” 

“ Yes,”  assented  the  other,  who  was  better 
dressed  and  more  brisk  in  his  speech.  “I 
didn’t  notice  you,  either.  Fact  is  the  stock- 
market  went  down  several  points  to-day, 
and — ” 

“ I’ve  been  up  at  the  museum  studying  the 
older  monarchies  of  history,”  interrupted  the 
first  speaker,  who  was  plainly  a scholar,  “and 
my  brain  is  all  awhirl.  I feel  as  though  I 
was  living  back  in  those  days  uuder  Nabonas- 
sor  in  the  city  of  Pr.  I hope  to  get  even  back 


to  Semiramis  of  Assyria — 4 the  Lady  Semir- 
atnis.’  Do  you  ever  think — ” 

“Yes,”  retorted  the  other,  who  plainly  chafed 
under  such  conversation,  “ I do  think  once  in 
a while,  hut  I’ve  my  doubts  about  you.  Do 
you  ever  remember  that  you  owe  me  ten  dol- 
lars, borrowed  in  1892  f” 

The  scholar  turned  bis  spectacled  blue  eyes, 
and  gazed  astonisliedly  at  his  practical  com- 
panion. “ Why,”  was  the  answer,  “didn’t  I 
just  say  that  1 felt  that  I was  living  hack  in 
those  old  Chaldean  days — seven  hundred  years 
B.c.?  Didn’t  I just  tell  you  this!”  There  was 
a touch  of  pathos  in  bis  tone.  “And  yet,  by  Bel, 
you  ask  me  if  I remember  an  event  which  is 
twenty-five  hundred  years  later!  Why  can’t 
you  have  patience  and  wait  just  a little  while?” 

OTHELLO  REVISED. 

“During  my  Senior  year  at  Brown,”  writes 
a Drawer  reader,  “ Booth  and  Barrett  played 
a week’s  engagement,  in  Providence,  and  se- 
cured among  our  students  such  amateur  aid  as 
they  needed.  Among  these  amateur  super- 
numeraries was  one  Attleboro,  who  was  given 
the  part  of  Othello’s  lieutenant,  Cassio.  He 
practised  constantly  the  scene  where  he  was 
to  interpose  between  Brahantio  and  the  Moor. 
He  had  hut  three  words  to  say,  hut  it  was  as- 
tonishing what  varieties  of  inflections,  ges- 
tures, and  expressions  so  short  a speech  ad- 
mitted. Our  ball  constantly  resounded  as  lie 
heavily  paced  his  room,  and  frowning  angrily 
at  a lamp  or  picture,  swept  his  arm  toward 
these  unoffending  objects,  shouting,  ‘Hold 
your  hands!’ 

“On  the  evening  of  the  performance  the 
military  strides  with  which  he  entered  the 
scene  and  the  haughty  and  martial  air  with 
which  he  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword  did 
honor  to  his  interpretation  of  the  part..  We 
noticed,  however,  as  the  noise  of  the  approach 
of  the  irate  father  and  his  followers  was  heard, 
our  college  Cassio  became  nervous,  and  when 
the  two  parties  of  angry  men  met  he  was  com- 
pletely held  by  that  form  of  temporary  aber- 
ration of  the  intellect  known  as  stage-fright. 

“The  momentous  instant  arrived  when 
blood  would  he  shed  unless  he  intervened. 
Booth  glanced  at  him  impatiently.  He  slept 
forward,  waved  his  arm,  and  attempted  to 
utter  the  words  of  mediation  so  necessary  to 
preserve  the  public  peace,  hut  to  the  now 
quiet  bouse  no  sound  was  audible.  Othello 
glared  at  him;  Iago  scowled.  Again  he  waved 
his  arm,  again  moved  his  lips,  but  no  words 
came.  This  pantomime  was  repeated  several 
times,  and  the  painful  silence  had  become  al- 
most unendurable,  when,  with  a supreme  effort, 
Cassio  found  his  tongue.  Again  stepping  for- 
ward, and  looking  desperately  at  Booth,  he 
shouted,  * Cheese  it  /’ 

“At  this  unexpected  and  far  from  classic 
sally  Booth  and  the  other  actors  lost  their 
self-control,  and  the  remainder  of  the  scene 
lacked  much  of  its  accustomed  dignity.” 
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HEN  AN'  'MANTHY. 

AN  KXEIICI8K  IN  DIALECT. 

The  red  cow  which  Snack  Treat  bought 
from  Dink  Oath  whack  bellowed  dismally.  She 
was  not  a good  cow,  and  seemed,  as  Snack 
said,  “ ter  heller- bawl  an’  heller-bawl  an*  keep 
er-beller-bawiiu’.” 

Samantha  Hawkins  sat  on  a stump  near  the 
leach.  She  had  been  boiling  soap,  but  she  had 
not  used  it  on  her  hands,  which  were  grimy 
with  the  hard  labor.  The  twilight  brought 
out  all  of  her  plainness  of  face  and  angularity 
of  form.  Snack  had  said  to  her  one  day, 
“ Dorn  me  ef  I doan’  brieve  ther  cousairued 
keow-critter  beller-bawls  ’kais  et  hearts  ’er  ter 
look  et  yer  humbly  face!” 

As  Samantha  sat  on  the  stump  she  saw 
Henry  Lease  coining  up  the  lane.  She  did  not 
move,  nor  did  she  care  much  if  lie  came  or  not. 
He  walked,  as  usual,  with  a shambling  gait. 
His  hands,  like  the  girl’s,  were  dirty.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  kettle  of  soap  would  have 
washed  his  hands.  His  father’s  hands  before 
him  had  been  dirty,  and  his  grandfather’s. 
Henry’s  face  was  dirty  too,  and  had  that 
drawn,  worn-out,  repulsive  look  which  tells  of 
plodding  toil. 

“ Ev’nin’,  ’Manthy,”  said  Henry. 

“Evenin’,  Hen,”  answered  the  girl,  without 
moving. 

“ ’Ow’s  yer  monimer  f” 

“ Mawr’s  all  stove  up  wid  der  rheumertiz,  ’ll* 
pawr’s  liver’s  eout  o’  whack.  Seems  ’sif  thet 
air  las’  whiskey  he  biled  eout  en  ther  soap- 
kittle  guv  ’im  ther  dispepsher  enside  uv  his- 
self.” 

There  was  a pause,  then  the  man  said: 

“ I ’lowed  ter  kem  yover  thish  ’erewerds  ter 
see  yer,  ’Mauthy.” 

“ Year  ther  blame’  keow-critter  beller-bawl, 
Hen,”  answered  the  girl,  evasively. 

“She  do  holler  right  smeart,  fer  er  fac’, 
’Manthy.  But  do  she  kem  deown  wid  ther 
bucket-melk  ?” 

“ Nary  drap,  Hen.  She  jais’  doan’  do  nothin’ 
but  ter  beller-bawl  ’n’  yank  eu  ’er  breath  ’u’ 
beller-bawl  et  eout  ergin.” 

The  man  sat  down  on  another  stump.  He 
pushed  back  his  torn  hat,  and  his  coarse  brin- 
dled liair  was  revealed.  The  girl  did  not  no- 
tice the  burdock  burs  in  it,  because  there 
were  burdock  burs  in  her  own.  His  hair  was 
jagged  around  the  edges,  as  if  perhaps  he  hail 
had  it  trimmed  by  allowing  the  lightning  to 
strike  it.  He  wore  a shoe  on  one  foot  and  a 
boot  on  the  other,  and  the  boot  had  a patch 
made  from  sheepskin  with  the  wool  on  it  over 
the  toe.  Suddenly  he  spoke,  looking  at  her 
sidewise  and  twirling  his  thumbs: 

“’Manthy,  doan’  yer  know  thet  er  love  yer 
like  all  git  eout 

“ I year  yer  er-sayin’  uv  et.  Hen.  An’  I year 
thet  air  keow-critter  er-belleriu’  like  ter  split.” 

“’Manthy,  yer  oughtn’  ter  steck  er  stab- 
knife  enter  er  son  ov  er  gun’s  ’art  that  a- way.” 
Tears  rose  to  liis  eyes,  and  made  little  cations 


as  they  ran  down  his  face.  “I’ve  got  love  fei 
yer  en  my  ’art  bigger  ’n  er  woodchuck.” 

“ I ’ear  yer  say  so,  Hen.  But  yer  cain’t  put 
no  depeuderanee  on  wot  yer  ’ear.  Ther  keow- 
critter  beller-bawls  like  er  man  with  ’is  foot 
caught  eu  er  b’ar-trap,  but  ef  yer  go  ter  melk 
’er  yer  doan’  git  ernough  bucket-melk  ter  feed 
ther  houu’-purp.” 

“ I wislit  yer  could  peek  enter  my  ’art,  ’Man- 
thy. Love  ez  er-slamboozlin’  round  en  et  like 
er  wild-cat  en  er  tin  oven.” 

“ You-nns  ez  es  onsartain  es  Injuns,  ’n’  es 
weak  as  hen-grass.” 

“But  w’en  we-uns  love  er  ’omaii  we’ll  jaist 
nacherly  wo’k  fer  ’er  like  er  nigger.  I’m  er- 
dyin’  fer  my  love  fer  yer,  ’Manthy.  I’m  run 
deown  en  flaish  tell  I’m  most  us  pore ’s  er  w’ip- 
er-well.  I ’ate  ter  cry,  ’Manthy,  but  w’en  I 
sees  yer  my  ’art  gits  meller  es  er  boxiu’-glove.” 

“ You-uns  er  deceiv’rs  ’n’  p’var’cators  ’n’  per- 
j’ers.” 

“Nut  w’en  ’nr ’arts  ez  er-bustin’  op’n  like 
er  melkweed  pod,  ’Manthy.  I tit  fer  yer  ter- 
day  et  Bull -Wagon  Cort  House.  Sez  Buck 
McHauser,  sez  he,  ‘’Manthy  Hawkins  cain’t 
inek  soft-soap  ser  good  es  B’lindy  Dole.’  He  wuz 
er-drinkin’  whiskey  ser  noo  thet  er  co’n  meal 
wuz  er-swimmin’  erbont  on  et,  hut  I sez  ter 
hem,  sez  I,  plain  an’  solemn  like,  ’sif  I wuz  er- 
preachin’  er  ’vival  german  t,  sez  I ter  Buck,  sez 
I, ‘Yer  lie!’  Then  sez  he, ‘I  caiu  prove  thet 
her  soap  ’as  got  free  alk’li  en  et.’  Then  I 
cracks  my  heels  tergcther,  an’  I hollers : ‘ Look 
eout!  I’m  frum  w’ere  Bitter  Creek  kerns  out 
er  ther  groun’!’  Then  I jumps  fer  ’im  like 
butter  goiu’  through  er  tin  horn,  an’  larrups 
’im  tell  they-uns  pulls  me  orff.  ’Manthy,  et 
tuk  four  men  ter  hoi’  me,  au’  then  I jumped 
ter  ther  ceilin’  at  ev’ry  jump,  an’  ’oops  tell  ther 
groun’ jais’  nacherly  shaked  like  ’sif  er  yearth- 
quake  wuz  er-huinpin’  up  ets  baick.  His  fren’s 
ez  er-uussin’  ’im,  an’  er-tyiu’  ’im  tergether  wid 
strings.” 

“Well  yer  do  some’in’  ter  show  thes  year 
all-fired  love,  Hen  ?” 

“ That’s  wot, ’Manthy.” 

“Well  yer  melk  ther  heller-bawlin’  keow- 
critter  f” 

“I’ll  melk  ’er  tell  she  turns  enter  walkin’ 
dried  beef.” 

He  seized  a gourd  from  the  ground  and 
started  for  the  barn-yard. 

The  girl  chuckled.  “Thet  air  keow-critter 
’ll  h’ist  ther  heaid  often  him,”  she  said.  Sud- 
denly she  became  more  thoughtful.  Then  she 
grew  deathly  pale,  and  leaped  up  with  a wild 
cry  of  pain.  Her  elbow  struck  the  leach  and 
knocked  it  into  the  soap-kettle. 

“ Hen ! Hen ! Hen !”  §he  screamed,  rushing 
after  him  fiercely.  “Hen!  Hen!  Kem  back! 
— ther  duru’  keowf-critter  ’ll  kill  yer!” 

The  man  got  down  and  crawled  under  the 
fence  into  the  enclosure. 

“Hen!  Hen!”  cried  the  frantic  girl,  as  she 
followed  him  under  the  fence.  “Kem  back, 
Hen — I love  yer — sure  pop !” 
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BY  LAURENCE  HUTTON. 


NO  mail  in  America  is  more  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  history  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  drama  than  is  Mr.  Bramler  Mat- 
thews. He  has  written  of,  and  for,  the  stage 
for  years;  he  has  studied  carefully  the  meth- 
ods and  the  manners  of  more  than  one  genera- 
tion of  players,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  England  and  in  France ; and  he  has 
been  equally  diligent  as  a student  of  the  works 
of  the  playwrights  in  both  languages  from  the 
date  of  the  very  beginning  of  the  writing  of 
plays.  He  knows  his  subject  from  the  inside  as 
well  as  from  the  outside,  as  a producer  as  w ell  as 
a spectator;  he  knows  how  the  machine  ought 
to  be  made,  and  how  to  make  it ; bow'  the  ma- 
chine ought  to  be  run,  and  how  to  run  it.  His 
Studies  of  the  Stage,1  a series  of  essays  lately 
collected  in  one  volume,  are,  therefore,  a pe- 
culiarly valuable  contribution  to  theatrical 
knowledge.  In  his  brief  prefatory  remarks 
Mr.  Matthews  says,  and  truly,  that  these  pa- 
pers of  his  differ  from  other  papers  upon  the 
same  subject  because  of  their  w'riter’s  differ- 
ent point  of  view.  While  the  theatrical 
critics  in  general  look  at  the  drama  from  their 
seats  in  the  orchestra  stalls,  Mr.  Matthews’s 
stand-point  has  always  been  the  stage  itself. 
Being  for  his  own  part  a maker  of  plays,  he 
has  considered  the  art  of  the  dramatist  w ith 
a fuller  understanding  of  its  technic,  and 
with  a more  intimate  sympathy  than  can  be 
possessed  by  those  who  know  the  stage  only 
from  the  auditorium  side  of  the  foot-lights. 
And  he  closes  by  confessing  his  w illingness  to 
have  his  present  woik  considered  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  contention  that  dramatic 
literature  must  approve  itself  as  drama  first, 
and  before  it  need  be  discussed  as  literature. 

In  his  various  chapters  Mr.  Matthew  s treats 
of  “ The  Dramatization  of  Novels  ” ; of  “ The 
Dramatic  Outlook  in  America ”;  of  “Charles 
Lamb  and  the  Theatre”  ; of  “ The  Players  ” — 
the  club  founded  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Booth  for 
the  metnbers  of  his  profession,  and  for  those  in 
sympathy  with  them;  of  “ M.  Francisque  Sar- 
cey”  and  of  “M.  Jules  Lenlaltre,,’  twro  French 
theatrical  critics;  of  “ Shakspere,  Moliere, 
and  Modem  English  Comedy”;  of  “ The  Old 
Comedies”;  and  he  closes  with  “A  Plea  for 
Farce.”  Of  these,  the  first  and  the  Inst  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  characteristic,  the  most  sug- 
gestive, and  the  most  comprehensive ; and 
they  show,  even  better  than  do  the  other 
studies  perhaps,  the  author’s  full  understand- 
ing of  the  technic  of  the  art  of  the  drama- 
tist and  the  merit  of  the  application  of  his 

1 Studies  of  the  Stage.  By  Brandish  Matthews, 
Author  of  **  Americanisms  mid  Briticisms,”  eto.  With 
Portrait.  16mo,  Cloth.  Ornamental,  SI  00.  (In  Har- 
per'* American  famyUts.)  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers 
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peculiar  point  of  view.  There  is  no  space 
here  to  repeat  any  of  Mr.  Matthews’s  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  such  farces  as  “ The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor”  and  “Lea  Prfjcieuses  Ridi- 
cules,” or  to  quote  his  lucid  explanations  why 
popular  novels  cannot  be,  and  never  have  been, 
adapted  to  stage  purposes  with  anything  like 
success:  but  the  closing  paragraph  of  bis 
openiug.  chapter  must  be  quoted  in  full,  as 
showing  the  results  of  the  research  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thews in  bis  subject,  and  the  expression  of  his 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  work  of 
the  writers  of  plays.  How  far  he  is  correct  in 
his  conclusions  the  reader  must  judge  for  him- 
self. On  pages  37  and  38  he  says:  “Indeed 
the  drama  is  really  the  noblest  form  of  litera- 
ture, because  it  is  the  most  direct.  It  calls 
forth  the  highest  of  literary  faculties  in  the 
highest  degree — the  creation  of  character, 
standing  firm  on  its  own  feet,  and  speaking 
for  itself.  The  person  in  a play  must  he  and 
do,  and  the  spectator  must  see  what  he  is  and 
what  he  does,  and  why.  There  is  no  narrator 
standing  by  to  act  as  chorus,  and  there  needs 
none.  If  the  dramatist  knows  his  trade,  if 
he  have  the  gift  of  the  horn  playwright,  if  his 
play  is  well  made,  then  there  is  no  call  for  ex- 
planation or  analysis,  no  necessity  of  dissect- 
ing and  refining,  no  demand  for  comment  or 
sermon,  no  desire  that  any  one  palliate  or  de- 
nounce wThat  all  have  seen.  Actions  speak 
louder  than  words.” 

There  is  one  curious  and  significant  fact 
which  is  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Matthews,  and 
which  is  difficult  to  be  explained  when  looked 
at  from  his  point  of  view;  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  the  dramatizations  of  certain  of  the  novels 
of  Dickens,  made  when  the  novels  first  ap- 
peared, almost  half  a century  ago,  aud  of  no 
value  whatever  as  plays,  have  outlived  the 
standard  dramas  of  undoubted  merit  which 
were  their  contemporaries.  If  the  novel  can 
not  lie  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  stage, 
why  is  it  that  Mr.  Irving  still  plays  Jingle  in 
“Pickwdck,”  and  is  never  seen  as  Jacques 
Stropp  in  “Robert  Macaire”!  Captain  Cuttle 
and  Wilkins  Micawber  first  appeared  in  litera- 
ture in  the  Forties,  and  yet  they  did  not  die 
upon  the  stage  until  William  Florence  and 
George  Faw  cett  Rowre  passed  awray,ouly  a year 
or  two  ago;  while  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  and 
Abel  Murcott,  born  upon  the  stage,  aud  cre- 
ated for  the  stage,  were  dead  and  buried  and 
quite  forgotten  years  before.  To  go  back  to 
earlier  times,  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor” 
itself  was  based  upon  “The  Tale  of  Two 
Lovers  of  Pisa,”  upon  “The  Fish-wife’s  Tale 
of  Brainford,”  and  upon  sundry  other  novels 
and  novellos  then  in  existence;  and  a glance 
at  the  “ Biographia  Dramatica”  will  show* 
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that  nearly  every  one  of  the  then  famous  plays 
of  men  like  Ben  Jonson,  Nat  Leo,  and  Kit  Mar- 
Jowe  are  founded  upon  the  literature,  serious 
or  frivolous,  of  some  worthy  who  had  preceded 
them.  Is  this  a proof  that  Mr.  Matthews’s 
theories  are  wrong,  or  is  it  merely  the  excep- 
tion which  proves  his  rule? 


A ijttle  story  by  Mr.  Matthews  entitled 
“In  the  Vestibule  Limited”  appeared  in  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1891.  It  bears  a certain 
vague  resemblance  to  a short  tale  by  M.  Lu- 
dovie  Haldvy  called  “Par  le  Rapide,”  which 
was  printed  in  Paris  some  eighteen  months 
later;  and,  while  neither  of  these  was  Written 
for  the  stage,  each  of  them — Mr.  Matthews  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding — would  bear 
the  test  of  dramatic  adaptation.  M.  Haldvy  is 
the  nephew  of  a musical  composer  and  the  son 
of  a play  wright ; he  grew  up  in  the  theatre,  and 
lie  is  himself  the  half-author  of  “ Frou-Frou,” 
as  well  as  of  the  librettos  of  “Carmen”  and 
“La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein.”  Like 
Mr.  Matthews,  therefore,  he  has  had  the  play- 
wright’s training,  and  it  is  interesting  to  read, 
in  an  Introduction  to  a collection  of  Haldvy’s 
talcs,  what  Mr.  Matthews  has  to  say  concern- 
ing the  methods  of  the  Freuch  author.  This 
Introduction  shows  how  fond  is  M.  Hal^vy  of 
the  actors  and  actresses  among  whom  he  spent 
the  early  years  of  his  manhood,  and  how  they 
appear  again  and  again  in  his  conies;  and  it 
seeins  to  prove  that  if  M.  Hal6vy  had  not 
written  dramas  which  were  rejected,  he  could 
hardly  have  become  the  author  of  novels  and 
novelettes  which  were  accepted,  and  have  be- 
-come  popular  not  only  in  Fraucc  but  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America.  How  far  this  particular 
group  of  successful  stories  is  based  upon  the 
unsuccessful  plays  does  not  appear,  but  they 
were,  at  ail  events,  written  by  a French  gentle- 
man for  the  perusal  of  young  ladies  of  all  na- 
tionalities, and  they  have,  as  well,  the  dramatic 
quality  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Mr.  Matthews  quotes  Cardiual  Newman  as 
having  said  once  that  while  Livy  and  Tacitus 
and  Terence  and  Seneca  wrote  Latin,  Cicero 
wrote  Roman  ; and  he  adds  that  while  M.  Zola 
on  the  one  hand  and  M.  Ohnet  on  the  other 
write  French,  M.  Hal6vy  writes  Parisian.  To 
this  it  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Matthews  him- 
self w rites  American,  and  that  Parisian  Points 
of  Fictr*  the  name  happily  given  to  the  present 
volume  of  Halcvy’s  stories,  is  done  into  pure, 
nndeiiled,  excellent  American  by  Miss  Edith  V. 
B.  Matthews,  who  inherits,  in  no  small  degree, 
the  felicity  of  expression  and  command  of  prop- 
er words  for  which  her  father  is  distinguished. 
The  tales  are  well  selected,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  they  are  admirably  translated.  The 
readers  and  friends  of  “ The  Abbd  Constantin  ” 
will  be  glad  to  meet  “ The  Insurgent”  w ho  was 

3 Parisian  Points  of  Vtew.  By  Lrnovrc  Hat.I:vt. 
The  Translation  by  Edith  V.  B.  Matthrws  An  Intro- 
duction by  Hkandkk  Matthews  With  Portrait. 
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horn  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  barricades,  and 
to  ride  “In  the  Express”  to  that  most  unfre- 
quented of  all  stations  in  French  fiction,  an 
honest  love-match.  And  even  those  who  never 
heard  of  the  Abb6  Constantin  will  be  pleased 
to  discover  that  there  are  in  print  Parisian 
Points  of  Viewr  which  a young  girl  can  exhibit 
to  young  girls.  

When  the  dramatists  turn  their  attention  to 
The  AfysUry  of  Abel  Forefinger * they  will  ad- 
vertise it  as  a magnificent  spectacular  pro- 
duction in  five  acts  and  ever  so  many  tableaux. 
The  bills  will  tell  how  hundreds  of  persons 
are  crowded  npou  the  stage  at  one  time,  and 
the  brilliantly  colored  posters  will  show  to  the 
gaping  w'orld  how  gorgeous  are  the  ballets  and 
the  processions.  There  will  be  presented  real 
sharks  in  real  oceans,  a runaway  car  on  a Mex- 
ican mountain,  and  the  lair  of  a gang  of  Cuban 
bandits ; dazzling  lime-lights  will  be  cast  upon 
a tissue-paper  water-spout-;  the  young  heroes 
will  be  brought  safely  home  in  the  end  to  slow 
sweet  music;  and  the  story  itself  w’ill  be  en- 
tirely lost  in  the  scenery.  All  this  is  not  a 
very  elevating  stage  study,  nor  is  it  very  en- 
couraging to  the  students  and  to  the  lovers  of 
the  dramatic  literature  upon  which  Mr.  Mat- 
thews treats  ; but  it  will  prove  a very  popular 
theatrical  entertaiument  nevertheless,  aud  it 
will  pay  far  better  than  the  most  scholarly  and 
the  most  intellectual  performances  of  “ Ham- 
let” or  “ Ghosts.” 

It  is  not  intended,  by  any  means,  to  insinu- 
ate here  that  “The  Mystery  of  Abel  Fore- 
finger,” as  it  now  appears  in  book  form,  is  sen- 
sational or  unhealthy.  Mr.  Drysdale  has  writ- 
ten a clean  and  entertaining  tale  of  adventure 
for  young  people,  with  the  half  - concealed 
moral  that  nothing  succeeds  like  self-control. 
He  takes  two  boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  on  a 
delightful  voyage  to  Bermuda,  to  Nassau,  to 
Havana,  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  to  Jamaica, 
to  Porto  Rico,  to  St.  Kitt-’s,  to  St.  Lucia,  to 
Martinique,  to  Dominica,  and  so  across  to  Trin- 
idad ; he  gives  them  plenty  to  do,  plenty  to 
see,  and  plenty  to  think  about,  and  be  will 
make  them  the  envy  of  every  boy  who  reads  of 
their  experiences.  In  literature  Ferdinand  and 
Lawrence  are  natural,  actual,  aud  possible  ; in 
the  drama  they  would  he  nothing  more  than 
lay  figures  upon  which  to  hang  a series  of  arti- 
ficial pictures  which  appeal  to  the  eye  and 
leave  the  senses  blank ; and  they  are  another 
strong  proof  of  Mr.  Matthews’s  theory  that 
popular  novels  are,  as  a rule,  not  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  stage. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  Mr.  Drysdale’s 
self- con  trolled  scenery  with  the  views  of  the 
same  tropical  islands  painted  by  Mr.  Lafeadio 
Hearn  in  his  “ Two  Years  in  the  French  West 
Indies,”  reviewed  in  these  columns  some  time 

i The  Mystery  of  Abel  Forefinger.  By  Wim.iam  Dicra- 
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ago.  Speaking  of  the  sea-gardens  Mr.  Drvs- 
dale  says  that  “it  would  take  many  picturesque 
words  to  do  one  justice.  In  some  places  the  wa- 
ter was  ten  feet  deep,  in  others  fifty,  but  every- 
where the  bottom  was  in  plain  sight.  And  such 
a bottom!  A miniature  forest  of  coral  stems, 
with  goldfish  and  angel-fish  dodging  among 
them.  In  other  places  jungles  of  sea-fans, 
sea-rods,  rocky  beds  of  brain-stones,  sea-ur- 
chins, and  sea  eggs.”  Now  listen  to  Mr.  Hearn, 
quoted  at  random  : “ The  sunset  comes  with  a 
great  yellow  burning  glow’,  fading  up  through 
faint  greens  to  lose  itself  iu  violet  light.” 
“The  sea  is  impossibly  blue,  yet  it  is  trans- 
parent ; the  foam  clouds  as  they  sink  down 
turn  sky  blue — a sky  blue  which  now  looks 
w hite  by  contrast  with  the  strange  and  violet 
splendor  of  the  sea  color.  It  seems  as  if  one 
were  looking  into  an  immeasurable  dyeing-vat, 
or  as  though  the  whole  ocean  had  been  thick- 
ened with  indigo.  To  say  that  this  is  a mere 
reflection  of  the  sky  is  nonsense— the  sky  is 
too  pale  by  an  hundred  shades  for  that.  This 
must  be  the  natural  color  of  the  wfater — a 
blazing  azure,  magnificent,  impossible  to  de- 
scribe”! The  most  daring,  the  most  accom- 
plished, the  most  enthusiastic  scenic  artist  in 
the  world  to-day  would  fail  most  disastrously 
if  he  should  attempt  “to  stage”  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hearn,  and  even  the  superb  spectacle  of 
the  “Mystery  of  Abel  Forefinger”  wrould  seem 
commouplace  and  shabby  by  its  side. 


Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  written 
many  tales,  and  he  has  adapted  at  least  two  of 
them  for  the  stage ; but  he  is  to  be  considered 
here  as  au  observer  and  as  a traveller,  rather 
than  as  a novelist  or  a dramatist.  In  any  lit- 
erary capacity  in  which  ho  appears,  however, 
Mr.  Davis  possesses,  in  a remarkable  degree, 
the  delightful  gift  of  seeing  things  aud  of  sajT- 
ing  things.  This  is  exhibited  not  only  in  his 
short  stories,  but  in  his  descriptions  of  what  lie 
saw  of  our  own  great  West  from  a car- window, 
and  of  the  great  East  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  from  the  deck  of  a mail  packet;  and 
more  particularly  in  what  he  saw  the  other 
day  of  Our  English  Cousins 4 in  their  Northern 
little  island  of  Britain.  His  pen-pictures  of 
English  horse-races,  of  English  University 
boat-races,  and  of  the  race  for  Parliamentary 
honors  in  au  English  rural  borough  must  inter- 
est. as  w’ell  as  instruct  those  w ho  are  unfamiliar 
with  these  peculiar  English  institutions;  while 
to  those  of  ns  who  have  been  to  Ascot  and  to 
the  Derby,  who  have  spent  the  “Eights  Week  ” 
in  Oxford,  or  who  have  witnessed  the  incidents 
so  common  at  the  meetings  in  Yorkshire  or 
Worcestershire,  they  are  a delightful  reminder 
of  things  seen  and  heard,  and  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  Mr.  Davis  begins  at  the  beginning, 
and  he  tells  it  all.  Nothing  escapes  his  eye 

4 fatr  English  Cousin*.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
Author  of  “The  Rulers  of  ihe  Mediterranean.”  “Van 
Bibber  and  Others,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  25.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


or  his  pencil.  It  is,  fortunately  for  his  readers, 
an  absolutely  fresh  impression  to  him,  and  as 
such  lie  sets  it  all  down  in  his  own  fresh  and 
entertaining  way.  He  seems  to  be  writing  for 
the  edification  of  those  to  whom  it  is  equally 
new’,  but  he  appeals  as  well  to  that  smaller 
class  of  readers  who  have  been  there  them- 
selves; and  both  classes  will  take  up  his  book 
with  pleasure  and  lay  it  down  with  regret. 

There  is  one  item  in  Mr.  Davis’s  chapter  upon 
“Three  English  Race  Meetings”  to  which  the 
present  reviewer  must  object:  to  wit,  the  but- 
tons on  the  bottoms  of  the  legs  of  the  trousers 
of  the  costermongers.  These  buttons  exist  in 
song  and  in  fiction,  and  they  are  always  obtru- 
sively Conspicuous  upou  the  stage,  particularly 
upon  the  variety  stage,  for  which  Mr.  Davis  is 
not  here  writing;  but  iu  the  real  life  which 
Mr.  Davis  portrays  they  have  never  been  seen 
by  the  present  reviewer,  who  has  known  bis 
London  costermongers  for  many  years,  and  they 
have  never  been  seen,  off  the  stage,  by  any 
close  student  of  London  with  whom  the  pres- 
ent reviewer  is  acquainted. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  volume,  how- 
ever, which  one  would  like  to  quote,  while 
Mr.  Davis’s  epitome  of  “that  class  feeling 
which  is  in  the  atmosphere  in  England,  and 
which  does  not  exist  with  ns,”  is  too  good  to 
be  lost.  In  his  “Undergraduate  Life  in  Ox- 
ford” lie  says:  “The  Harvard  student  may 
think  be  is  of  finer  clay  than  the  towns-people 
and  the  tradesman  and  the  policeman,  as  he 
generally  is  ; but  lie  cannot  bring  them  to  think 
so  too — that  is  where  his  English  contempora-; 
ry  has  the  advantage  of  him.  The  Oxford 
townsman  feels  an  inborn  and  traditional  ro- 
spect  for  the  geutleman ; lie  hows  meekly  to 
his  eccentricities;  lie  takes  his  chaff  with 
smiles,  and  regards  the  umlergradiiate’s  imper- 
tinence as  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  up- 
per classes.”  This,  iu  a nutshell,  is  the  gist  of 
the  whole  matter.  We  can  never  have  an  up- 
per class  in  America  until  “Society”  here  can 
instil  an  inborn  and  traditional  respect  for  it- 
self, until  “Society”  can  induce  the  rest  of 
maukind,  in  America,  to  accept  “Society”  at 
its  own  valuation.  When  the  inhabitants  of 
the  South  End  of  Boston,  of  Philadelphia,  North 
of  Market  Street,  aud  of  New  York,  West  of 
Seventh  Avenue,  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  they  are  of  poorer  clay  than  their  neigh- 
bors who  figure  in  the  Elite  Directory,  then 
will  the  millennium  come;  and  then  will  men 
in  the  United  States  be  born  fettered  and  un- 
equal and  without  self-respect,  ready  to  accept 
impertinence  from  their  upper  circles. 


We  are  told  in  the  Biograpbia  Dramatica 
that  George  Colman’s  comedy  of  “ The  Span- 
ish Barber”  was  taken  from  “The  Barber  of 
Seville”  by  Beaumarchais;  that  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  “ Spanish  Curate”  was  borrow- 
ed from  Gerardo's  “History  of  Don  John”; 
that  Dryden’s  “Spanish  Fryar”  was  founded 
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on  a novel  called  “The  Pilgrim,”  written  by 
M.  St.  Bremond;  ami  that  the  plot  of  “The 
Spanish  Gypsio”  by  Middleton  and  Rowley  had 
at  least  a very  near  resemblance  to  a novel  of 
Cervantes  called  “The  Force  of  Blood.”  Spain 
and  its  people  are  still  favorite  subjects  with  the 
writers  for  the  histrionic  and  the  lyric  stage. 
“Carmen”  still  is,  and  still  does;  during  the 
pauses  of  conversation  she  is  still  heard  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera-house;  and  sometimes  at 
matinde  performances,  between  the  high  hats 
in  front,  she  is  even  still  to  be  seen;  while 
Mr.  Aldrich’s  “ Mercedes  ” is  just  beginning  to 
stand  firm  on  her  own  feet,  and  to  speak  for 
herself  in  the  noblest  and  most  direct  form  of 
literature,  in  the  leading  theatres  throughout 
the  country. 

How  much  there  is  that  is  dramatic  and  ro- 
mantic in  the  story  of  the  Spaniards  from  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Conquest  down  to  a period 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  all 
children  of  all  ages  will  learn  from  A Childs 
History  of  Spain,*  which  Mr.  John  Bonner  has 
just  added  to  his  Historical  Series  for  Young 
Persons.  W e first  hear  of  Spain  400  or  500  years 
before  Christ,  when  the  Pheenicians  of  Tyre 
planted  a colony  near  the  present  seaport  of 
Cadiz.  We  last  hear  of  Spain  as  ruled  by  a baby 
king,  and  threatened,  like  the  rest  of  tho  world, 
by  dynamite  bombs;  whatever  we  hear  of 
Spain  during  that  long  interval  is  entertaining 
and  exciting,  and  we  cannot  help  a feeling  of 
affection  and  gratitude  for  Spain  when  wo  re- 
flect that  it  was  through  Spain  that  the  world 
first  heard  of  us.  Among  the  many  interesting 
chapters  in  Mr.  Bonners  work,  none  will  be 
read  at  the  present  day  with  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  children  for  whom  they  are 
written  than  those  relating  to  the  history  of 
Columbus,  and  to  the  account  of  his  famous 
voyages  of  discovery.  They  may  not  be  so 
amusing  as  is  John  Brougham’s  dramatized 
version  of  the  events  they  chronicle,  in  which 
Columbus  is  made  to  land  at  Castle  Garden 
in  a tug-boat,  but  they  are  certainly  more  re- 
liable and  more  instructive;  they  are  condensed 
but  clear;  they  are  written  in  simple  English 
which  youthful  minds  can  comprehend;  and 
they  make  Columbus  and  his  crews,  aud  the 
Sovereigns  of  Spain  and  their  Courts,  real  per- 
sons, actuated  by  natural  aspirations  and  by 
human  motives. 

Upon  the  inhumanity  of  the  early  Spaniards, 
the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition,  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Moors  and  the  Jews,  Mr.  Bonner 
touches  lightly  but  firmly;  but  he  neglects  to 
record  the  fact  that  Lope  de  Vega,  the  leading 
Spanish  dramatist  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  author  of  over  800  plays,  was  also  a Famil- 
iar of  the  Inquisition,  who  thus  in  his  own 
person  made  Spanish  history,  as  well  as  Span- 
ish romance. 

5 A Child's  History  of  Spain.  By  John  Bonnkii. 
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In  his  chapter  upon  “ The  Social  Position 
of  tho  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  Modern 
Times”  the  author  of  The  Jewish  Question5 * *  8 
points  out  that  the  Jews  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  in  Spain,  that  their  immigra- 
tion— at  least  for  some  districts — goes  back  to 
the  nebulous  period  of  prehistoric  ages,  ami 
that  they  were  certainly  in  Spain,  as  freemen, 
during  the  Roman  Republic.  The  canons  of 
the  Synods  of  Elvira  and  Toledo  show  that 
the  Jews  went  to  Spain  before  the  Christians 
did,  and  that  they  possessed  greater  wealth  and 
more  power  than  the  Christians  could  boast; 
aud  in  the  pages  of  “The  Jewish  Question”  we 
are  sbowu  that  their  social  culture  and  intel- 
lectual standing  in  Spain  were  of  the  highest, 
until  their  expulsion  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  suf- 
fered the  most  cruel  persecution  under  the 
Goths,  and  later  through  the  Inquisition. 
Lowell  has  said  that,  a large  proportion  of  the 
leading  families  amoug  the  aristocracy  in  Eng- 
land lias  some  admixture  of  Jewish  blood, 
while  several  of  the  greatest  of  English  names 
can  be  traced  back,  in  a direct  line,  to  Jewish 
ancestors ; and  he  noticed,  among  others,  the 
families  of  Cecil  aud  Russell.  That  the  same 
conditions  exist  in  other  countries  the  present 
author  affirms,  and  he  quotes  a celebrated  Rus- 
sian scholar,  not  himself  a Jew,  as  saying  that 
most  of  the  great  men  of  science  and  letters 
now  living  in  Germany  are  not  only  Jews,  but 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  German  Christian 
dignitaries  are  of  Jewish  descent. 

Tho  Jews  differ  essentially  amoug  each 
other,  the  author  says,  according  to  the  na- 
tions among  which  they  live  and  have  lived 
for  ages,  according  to  the  different  classes 
among  them  in  these  varions  communities,  and 
according  to  the  several  occupations  they  fol- 
low and  the  tastes  they  possess.  And  he  shows 
very  conclusively  how  ridiculonsly  unimpor- 
tant are  the  so-called  Anti-Semitic  movements 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  serious  ques- 
tions which  move  t.lie  main  current  of  modern 
history, aud  may  stir  humanity  to  the  depths 
of  its  existence. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  lim- 
ited space  at  command  here,  to  treat  this  book 
as  fully  as  it  deserves.  The  writer  of  it,  who 
prefers  to  remain  anonymous,  is  presumably 
himself  a Jew,  and  he  is  writing  not  for  the 
Jews  alone,  but  for  tbe  great  mass  of  the  in- 
tellectual renders  of  two  continents  who  have, 
without  realizing  it,  Jewish  blood  in  their 
own  veins.  He  treats  bis  subject  liberally, 
honestly,  justly,  intelligently,  and  in  a dra- 
matic manner.  He  lias  studied  carefully  tbe 
Question  he  discusses,  and  be  answers  the 
Question  in  a way  which  will  satisfy  tbe  Jews, 
while  it  will,  at  tbe  same  time,  give  tlie  de- 
scendants of  tbe  Jews  something  to  swallow 
and  digest. 

* The  Jewish  Question  and  the  Mission  of  the  Jews 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  76.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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THE  LAMENT  OF  EL  MOULOK. 

BY  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 

WITHIN  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  mosque. 
Even  on  the  very  steps  of  St.  Sophia, 

He  lifted  up  his  voice  and  spoke  these  words, 

El  Moulok,  who  sang  naught  but  love-songs  once, 
And  now  was  crazed  because  his  son  was  dead: 


O ye  who  leave 

Your  slippers  at  the  portal , as  is  meet , 

Give  heed  an  instant  ere  ye  how  in  prayer . 

Ages  ago , 

Allah , grown  weary  of  His  myriad  worlds , 

Would  one  star  more  to  hang  against  the  blue. 

Then  of  men's  hones , 

Millions  on  millions , did  He  build  the  earth. 

Of  women's  tears , 

Down  falling  through  the  night , He  made  the  sea . 
Of  sighs  and  sobs 

He  made  the  winds  that  surge  about  the  globe . 
Where'er  ye  tread , 

Ye  tread  on  dust  that  once  was  living  man . 

The  mist  and  rain 

Are  tears  that  first  from  human  eyelids  fell . 

The  unseen  winds 

Breathe  endless  lamentation  for  the  dead. 


Not  so  the  ancient  tablets  told  the  tale, 

Not  so  the  Koran!  This  was  blasphemy. 

And  they  that  heard  El  Moulok  dragged  him  hence, 
Even  from  the  very  steps  of  St.  Sophia, 

And  loaded  him  with  triple  chains  of  steel, 

And  cast  him  in  a dungeon. 

None  the  less 

Do  women’s  tears  fall  ceaseless  day  and  night, 

And  none  the  less  do  mortals  faint  and  die 
And  turn  to  dust;  and  every  wind  that  blows 
About  the  globe  seems  heavy  with  the  grief 
Of  those  who  sorrow,  or  have  sorrowed,  here. 

Yet  none  the  less  is  Allah  the  Most  High, 

The  Clement,  the  Compassionate.  He  sees 
Where  we  are  blind,  and  hallowed  be  His  Name! 
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MY  FIRST  VISIT  TO  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


JFfrst  Part. 


IT  seems  to  me  that  if  one  is  to  write 
such  a paper  as  this  at  all,  one  cannot 
profitably  do  so  without  a frankness  con- 
cerning one’s  self  as  well  as  others  which 
might  be  misunderstood.  But  I wish  to 
make  of  my  own  personality  merely  a 
background  which  certain  important  fig- 
ures are  projected  against,  and  I am  will- 
ing even  to  sacrifice  myself  a little  in  giv- 
ing them  relief.  I will  try  to  show  them 
as  they  seemed  to  me,  and  I shall  not 
blame  any  one  who  says  that  they  are 
not  truly  represented  ; I shall  only  claim 
that  I have  truly  represented  their  appear- 
ance, and  I shall  not  claim  that  I could 
fully  conceive  of  them  in  their  reality. 

I. 

If  there  was  any  one  in  the  world  who 
had  his  being  more  wholly  in  literature 
than  I had  in  1860, 1 am  sure  I should  not 
have  known  where  to  find  him,  and  I 
doubt  if  he  could  have  been  found  nearer 
the  centres  of  literary  activity,  or  among 
those  more  purely  devoted  to  literature 
than  myself.  I had  been  for  three  years 
a writer  of  news  paragraphs,  book  notices, 
and  political  leaders  on  a daily  paper  in 
an  inland  city,  and  I do  not  know  that 
my  life  differed  outwardly  from  that  of 
any  other  young  journalist,  who  had  be- 
gun as  I had  in  a country  printing-office, 
and  might  be  supposed  to  be  looking  for- 
ward to  advancement  in  his  profession, 
or  in  public  affairs.  But  inwardly  it  was 
altogether  different  with  me.  Inwardly 
I was  a poet,  with  no  wish  to  be  anything 
else,  unless  in  a moment  of  careless  afflu- 
ence I might  so  far  forget  myself  as  to  be 
a novelist.  I was,  with  my  friend  J.  J. 
Piatt,  the  half-author  of  a little  volume 
of  very  unknown  verse,  and  Mr.  Low- 
ell had  lately  accepted  and  had  begun  to 
print  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  five  or  six 
poems  of  mine.  Besides  this  I had  writ- 
ten poems,  and  sketches,  and  criticisms 
for  the  Saturday  Press  of  New  York,  a 
long-forgotten  but  once  very  lively  ex- 
pression of  literary  intention  in  an  ex- 
tinct bohemia  of  that  city;  and  I was  al- 
ways writing  poems,  and  sketches,  and 
criticisms  in  our  own  paper.  These,  as 
well  as  my  feats  in  the  renowned  period- 
icals of  the  East,  met  with  kindness,  if 


not  honor,  in  my  own  city  which  ought 
to  have  given  me  grave  doubts  whether  I 
was  any  real  prophet.  But  it  only  in- 
tensified my  literary  ambition,  already  so 
strong  that  my  veins  might  well  have 
run  ink,  and  gave  me  a higher  opinion 
of  my  fellow -citizens,  if  such  a thing 
could  be.  They  were  indeed  very  charm- 
ing people,  and  such  of  them  as  I mostly 
saw  were  readers  and  lovers  of  books. 
Society  in  Columbus  at  that  day  had  a 
pleasant  refinement  which  I think  I do 
not  exaggerate  in  the  fond  retrospect. 
It  had  the  finality  which  it  seems  to  have 
had  nowhere  since  the  war;  it  had  certain 
fixed  ideals,  which  were  none  the  less 
graceful  and  becoming  because  they  were 
the  simple  old  American  ideals,  now  van- 
ished, or  fast  vanishing,  before  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  as  they  have  it  in 
Europe,  and  as  it  has  imparted  itself  to 
American  travel  and  sojourn.  There  was 
a mixture  of  many  strains  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Ohio,  as  there  was  throughout  the 
State.  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York,  and  New  England  all 
joined  to  characterize  the  manners  and 
customs.  I suppose  it  was  the  South 
which  gave  the  social  tone;  the  intellect- 
ual taste  among  the  elders  was  the  South- 
ern taste  for  the  classic  and  the  standard 
in  literature;  but  we  who  were  younger 
preferred  the  modern  authors  : we  read 
Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot,  and  Haw- 
thorne, and  Charles  Reade,  and  De  Quin- 
cey,  and  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  and 
Emerson,  and  Longfellow;  and  I,  I read 
Heine,  and  evermore  Heine,  when  there 
was  not  some  new  thing  from  the  others. 
Now  and  then  an  immediate  French  book 
penetrated  to  us:  we  read  Michelet  and 
About,  I remember.  We  looked  to  Eng- 
land and  the  East  largely  for  our  literary 
opinions;  we  accepted  the  Saturday  Re- 
view as  law  if  we  could  not  quite  receive 
it  as  gospel.  One  of  us  took  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  because  Thackeray  was 
the  editor;  the  Atlantic  Monthly  counted 
many  readers  among  us;  and  a visiting 
young  lady  from  New  England,  who 
screamed  at  sight  of  the  periodical  in  one 
of  our  houses,  “Why,  have  you  got  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  out  here?'  could  be 
answered,  with  cold  superiority,  “There 
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are  several  con t rib afors  to  the 
Al ) ti*r  1J  There 

Werr  ui  |>4ct  f >'  o ?ny  rootiunaOs 
wio>  wro? ^ ]?ro Wiiui jr  far  if,  white 

I WMlU-r  It*;  >11*3  anti  'LoTi^roljcvvv, 

But  f&irppdsc  t wo  ia*f?  as  rightful 
are.. 


Ail  the  while  t did  loro:  hovou.yr  . | 

xt^  tho  iir&tj  author  hy  erdlm^  ^.'AA-Vv  T'  Ay  * y l, 

.wiiittii  l .ba$L  eVei'  .myt . ■ : F ifnigtHi  . ""~5'‘  :'•  * fty 

io  U'l{  him  how  much  i Kk.odVlA* 

pimn s,  whig}*  ivc: I 
heart  it)  those  tliiy^  t hmged 
< how  mUtfh  mtvro  1 longed  ’A  in 
Ikiivtt  liitn  know  tii ivt. — 

* A livl<  iyh  war  in  7*  rkakii»3i*  gfebv/rw.uf' 

iitiii  I had  printed  poeu>$  Y%%  (}w  t:.;vlou  ay  '.vhab  yx&rxm.- 

..Ail  mi  tic  Monthly  and  rite  KrUiOy 
m;V  Press,  i'lui  was  tin-  pnOmtiai 

author  of  ihjiti^dbstOied  to  Jill  $iB  aud  so  whs; t lie  •&{,  'i*$  And  &>;  and 

eralim*  hitherto  ullmnpwd.  But  i'omdd  was  promptly  told-,  JIy  hud  no  riirhi  To 
not  44i  him  ; niicl  there  w as  p«.  oot  vi-o-  ,;,v  -m/h  a tiling  Amorally,  we  name 
who  tliottifht  to  Inil  him.  Ihfvhap*  it  w.u*  a way.  rather  entieai  -id'  om  i«>siA  AfuesB' 
as  well  so:  I no^hl  haw*  pen-iied  of  )>is  .'•  Whom  l afterwards  \w\y  as  the  iujidliosi 
leoenititm;  fur  my  modesty  was  ..pm!  dmart.  m flm  v.orid.  But  we  had  not 
\<>  my  merit.  Adftrtih  in  it  A presyoew  and  that.  waded  os, 

lu  fact  I think  vvh  were  ail  mthev  r>m«B  uud  on  ehiw  to  Umtk  lli,*t  he  had  mot 

• n vemmy  h-ljoa  -..  \yp  yv  ho  formed  Urn  shone  to  our-, 

irronp  wont  U>  spend  some  pert*  of  every 

evening  at  that  hmtee,  where  there  \ra>  " 

always  idusir,  or  whist,  or  way  talk,  or  At  that  lime  hv  was  a lanre  spar.;* 

all  three,  AVo  had  our-  Oftimein  of  lit-  in  fho  (honyins  o!  litp  youmr  people 
^rary  maU^vs,  hut  (pi-Wh^ns.-  f>e<^Ui«e  ww  yv'ihi  Irud  ..ap'^  Jhouti;}^ 

I uni  irn^Uy  ii^M-ptrii  (hem  from  IB  inland  kv  had  none1  jo  his  full  repute  n<i  ^n 
or  'Aew  Kiiylnui.  ns  I h,iv»*  sairi ) \v«-  Av«n ■?-  ay?v«>Hiii«*  and  inPdHye.nt  travel'ii^i  and 
iheru  ; -M|d  we  would  by  mv  ho  rftil  wort?  the  halo  of  his  early  ndyent 
means  have  m wed  (lion  !>rfwi-o  a.hriii^  mo  s id*?,}  i)>  foreiwu  lai»d«  when  iliey 

JiLymry  jimo  \lk^  thutc  T lielieve  none  svere  y*d  really  FnreigtjA  lie  luid  mu 

of  *A$  n-yhitm^l  to  except  the  poet  vVialnoj  his  novels  of  American  life,  once 

iny  room umle,  \yho  said.  Hr  he! »i* red  so  s<»  welcomed,,  fcfm.i  now  so  fm’L'otien;  it 
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was  very  long  before  lie  had  achieved 
that  incomparable  translation  of  Faust, 
which  must  always  remain  the  finest  and 
best,  and  which  would  keep  his  name 
alive  with  Goethe’s,  if  he  had  done  no- 
thing else  worthy  remembrance.  But 
what  then  most  commended  him  to  the 
regard  of  us  star-eyed  youth  (now  blink- 
ing sadly  toward  our  sixties)  was  the  po- 
etry which  he  printed  in  the  magazines 
from  time  to  time:  in  the  first  Putnam's 
(where  there  was  a dashing  picture  of  him 
in  an  Arab  burnoose  and  a turban),  and 
in  Harper’s,  and  in  the  Atlantic.  It 
was  often  very  lovely  poetry,  I thought, 
and  I still  think  so;  and  it  was  rightfully 
his,  though  it  paid  the  inevitable  alle- 
giance to  the  manner  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  day.  It  was  graced  for  us  by  the 
pathetic  romance  of  his  early  love,  which 
some  of  its  sweetest  and  saddest  numbers 
confessed,  for  the  young  girl  he  married 
almost  in  her  death  hour;  and  we  who 
wrere  hoping  to  have  our  hearts  broken, 
or  already  had  them  so,  would  have  been 
glad  of  something  more  of  the  obvious 
poet  in  the  popular  lecturer  we  had  seen 
refreshing  himself  after  his  hour  on  the 
platform. 

He  remained  for  nearly  a year  the  only 
author  I had  seen,  and  I met  him  once 
again  before  I saw  any  other.  Our  sec- 
ond meeting  was  far  from  Columbus,  as 
far  as  remote  Quebec,  when  I was  on  my 
way  to  New  England  by  way  of  Niagara 
and  the  Canadian  rivers  and  cities.  I 
stopped  in  Toronto,  and  realized  myself 
abroad  without  any  signal  adventures; 
but  at  Montreal  something  very  pretty 
happened  to  me.  I came  into  the  hotel 
office,  the  evening  of  a first  day’s  lonely 
sight-seeing,  and  vainly  explored  the  re- 
gister for  the  name  of  some  acquaintance; 
as  I turned  from  it  two  smartly  dressed 
young  fellows  embraced  it,  and  I heard 
one  of  them  say,  to  my  great  amaze  and 
happiness,  “Hello,  here’s  Howells!” 

“Oh,”  I broke  out  upon  him,  “I  was 
just  looking  for  some  one  I knew.  I 
hope  you  are  some  one  who  knows  me/” 

“Only  through  your  contributions  to 
the  Saturday  Press,”  said  the  young  fel- 
low, and  with  these  golden  words,  the 
precious  first  personal  recognition  of  my 
authorship  I had  ever  received  from  a 
stranger,  and  the  rich  reward  of  all  my 
literary  endeavor,  he  introduced  himself 
and  his  friend.  I do  not  know  what  be- 
came of  this  friend,  or  where  or  how  he 


eliminated  himself  ; but  we  two  others 
were  inseparable  from  that  moment.  He 
was  a young  lawyer  from  New  York,  and 
when  I came  back  from  Italy,  four  or  five 
years  later,  I used  to  see  his  sign  in  Wall 
Street,  with  a never-fulfilled  intention  of 
going  in  to  see  him.  In  whatever  world 
he  happens  now  to  be,  I should  like  to 
send  him  my  greetings,  and  confess  to 
him  that  my  art  has  never  since  brought 
me  so  sweet  a recompense,  and  nothing  a 
thousandth  part  so  much  like  Fame,  as 
that  outcry  of  his  over  the  hotel  register 
in  Montreal.  We  were  comrades  for  four 
or  five  priceless  days,  and  shared  our 
pleasures  and  expenses  in  viewing  the 
monuments  of  those  ancient  Cauadian 
capitals,  which  I think  we  valued  at  all 
their  picturesque  worth.  We  made  jokes 
to  mask  our  emotions ; we  giggled  and 
made  giggle,  in  the  right  way ; we  fell  in 
and  out  of  love  with  all  the  pretty  faces 
and  dresses  we  saw;  and  we  talked  ever- 
more about  literature  and  literary  people. 
He  had  more  acquaintance  with  the  one. 
and  more  passion  for  the  other,  but  he 
could  tell  me  .of  PfafTs  lager-beer  cellar 
on  Broadway,  where  the  Saturday  Press 
fellows  and  the  other  bohemians  met ; 
and  this,  for  the  time,  was  enough:  I re- 
solved to  visit  it  as  soon  as  I reached  New 
York,  in  spite  of  the  tobacco  and  beer 
(which  I was  given  to  understand  were 
de  rigueur ),  though  they  both,  so  far  as  I 
had  known  them,  were  apt  to  make  me 
sick. 

I was  very  desolate  after  I parted  from 
this  good  fellow,  who  returned  to  Mon- 
treal on  his  way  to  New  York,  while  I 
remained  in  Quebec  to  continue  later  on 
mine  to  New  England.  When  I came  in 
from  seeing  him  off  in  a calash  for  the 
boat,  I discovered  Bayard  Taylor  in  the 
reading-room,  where  he  sat  sunken  in 
what  seemed  a somewhat  weary  muse. 
He  did  not  know  me,  or  even  notice  me, 
though  I made  several  errands  in  and  out 
of  the  reading-room  in  the  vain  hope  that 
he  might  do  so:  doubly  vain,  for  I am 
aware  now  that  I was  still  flown  with  the 
pride  of  that  pretty  experience  in  Mon- 
treal, and  trusted  in  a repetition  of  some- 
thing like  it.  At  last,  as  no  chance  vol- 
unteered to  help  me,  I mustered  courage 
to  go  up  to  him  and  name  myself,  and 
say  I had  once  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing him  at  Doctor ’s  in  Columbus. 

The  poet  gave  no  sign  of  consciousness  at 
the  sound  of  a name  which  I had  fondly 
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beg*u :n . totfri'qk  ruight  nut-  bt  so  ^li  ^mtcM  raw.  litskby-telter aju!  t.heu  by  word, 
known*  He  looked  op  with  an  .unkind-  of  h/s  griff  for  an  inrolent  wlxieh  I can 
•lj?*g  eye.  wind  asked;  Ah.  how  whs  the  'Doc-  only  ro  ad  nmv  u s Urn  no (»•»;; i>rcl  begin- 
tor  ’*  and  when  J .had  reported  favorably  ningof  a <orV)i;d  friemfchip.  i t \\i\% often 
of  tlm  Doctor,  our  conversation  Glided  m y jn-'m in  those  .years, 'as  i*er  rower 
:^b-'<V^:pr«^Wy  -ns-  tir-ed;  a*  lie-  looked*-  knd  teAyiy*  n!y  ^nsopf  the  bettio 

and  ho  jpgf&t  have  classed  me  with  that  uiVl  iiuhg^  hrydkl  i n sr*  many  kinds  of 
imdrifudo  all  oyer  the  ennidry  who  had  Hteratme  hot  I never  /iked  any  of  them 
shared  Mie  pleasure  F pmfe.ssed  in  m**eMn^  belter  tliiin  Jtdiked  him*  lit*  hail  it  fe r 
him  before;  it  was  sure  iron  fun  |t.  tint,  i cent  dvvoiion  to  |h>  ark  and  Ire  was  ok 
ciid/ut>t;^)eaki rij-y  ‘ untne  loud  ^novj^h  to  be  Avays  .gbitlg  1b  do  iho  grefbest  jlbjygT}  in 
recognized iM  spoke  if  feta  i I ; lmUheefM.tr ■*  ik  with  an  expectation  of  effect  that  nov- 
age  I had  mustered  dal  not  unite  $ii Hire  er  failed  him  Tire  thuigs  he  actually 
for  JtkaL  Many  times  in  aftervyears  he  ««fe'  did  were  none  of  thhtn  riieau,’dr  want- 
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It  i>p  m iMtf  in  the  dajr;  for  he  said, 
with  eharoHwg:  seviousuess,  " Oh/. hut 
ypu  kuOVvi  f evpect  f<>  use  it  iu  the 
woidd  ;T  Yes,  that  made  it  Worth 
whde,  I;  couseuu'il ; hut  was  lie  sure 
O.f  fix  a other  world 


s hie  as  I utii 
he  said ; arid  I have  always 
kept  ihe^i/prossid^/of  the  young  faith 
W biejv  Kjnike  ?u  hi*  voice,  uhd  w as  dith  e 
ihiiii  his  WOt*tl.S.  ’ '■/ 

I saw  hun  last  iu  the  hour  0/  those 
tmi ten d o u * d iru * which  were  paid’ 
him  itt  Kevv  York  before  3m  sal .fed  try 
be  Minister  iu  Germany/  It  w&s  one 
of  the  most  grade/hl  things  tinne  hy 
Frr/Ufard  Hyvey  Who.  uu>st  of  aili>ur 
Preside  n is  u f ter  Idneolfy  honored  )littK 
self,,  m:  by  lits  ats^v 

to-iriv^  tliaf  ^l&ee  to  Ray- ; 
iml  Thy  for;''  • ■ was  hi’»  one  inor** 

lit  f*>r  i t,  ui$  )£?&§ fi t that 
lie  shodl<t  hf  st>  disiih^uslied  tO<si  peiy 
pie 

?du\h  mnT  the  Hfayme 
than  h»Uers,  belter  I ban  xu/v  other*  lie 
in/  ,m  qii^Mh,  Md.|  fjoun  of  them  a r«;  of  was  ;.r-  happy  in  it.  appuiymll  y.,  a*  n in.;' u 
.►  • hufO-i/thut  unv  ou»*.  UM*  fa:  I *m?hi  he  trr  nfavtlifag  here  beJony,  ami  he. 

\\lm  wdl  turn  in  Vji > poems  ; bvii  no  d'Mibl  enjoyed  ip  the  ] ijls t drop  the  many  CUp$ 
many  of  tic  m fail  gffafat  of  hjs  hopes  of  of  lUnunesfa pressed  to  h.^  tips  in  part  10/  . 
them  with  th»^  reader.  -U  ’was  Ihie  to  though  J-helie ie  these  immwidUyii  a lime 
meet.  - him  when  hr  was  rVil)  of  ft  new  when.  he  w.-ts  already'  fay*:wd  with  work 
seif  mu*  he  Udfa'd  id  il  with  a siuyiw  nod  r ^ hr httwil,  were  nohlidy  Turrmfi.fi  to 
liearied  joy.  him)  trfad  h?  inarm  yon  me  it  hinyrutd  [ndpud  to  hasten  his  end.  Home 
of  I lie  sat tn>  colors  and  propm-i  'mns  it  v/or<»-  Of  ,k  who  w?  * .-  nywy.  of  Frtrmfahip  Went 
to  1 jj t<r>  eyes.  Kc  Hpmcd  )in  toil  )o  make  down  fo  see  otf  AVUdM  he  •.sailed,  n.% 

it  t.I»r  VUoiVrf  llfaiig  hr  b learned  fa.  mod  he  the.  ikomti  and  TtH'jfa  wont  of  n 

.WH.S  l/Ol  <!faoouranfaf*  by  • '.my  4wa)ipot«d  n.ul  i rrwd?  ill*  :•  ••;»d  .stuud- 

iUi^i  t.^ y sh Sirred  \vl|-h  lfiHy>Wtiie  or  the  iug  m the  caldu  apod  fuuereal 

jeojiii.-.  Mowers  that,  'heaped  the  fabdw.  >aying, 

tRvyvjyv  ri  ^ 1 at  Utsl  ypod-hy  u*  tHie  at l er  xuiothi^,  ai  1 d Ro tf • 

»d>  farjHb  iVtlrii  utider  hi*$  labors  at  the  fondly.  KmiUbg  Wearily,  wprm  all  There 
lie  jier  i|eskv  heiieuih  t he  Hi was  of  t^irse/ and  an  tid iotis 

wb»*n  he-ahoUld  long  have  rested  faoui  hilhra!\/  wUhoOt  roe/odun.  atui  ^ilb#Oi 
such  h\lH>r$,  I hr  loo  be  was  ol.dtyrd  Id  VMjtiis.sion,  t>H  Hu  w m bell  dtnsed  os 
d«>  Tbeto  through  one  of  those  burn  u res  for  ashore,  and  oar  brave  po»a  escaped  with 
Ittihes  wjiN-a  defonn  jowl  mvihiUer  alt  oUC  who;  v .<  :.  left  of  .his  life 
Jives;  hoi  he  was  not  tlm  man  io  spare 
liimscif  ill  son  case.  lie  was  at-v  /y-  ,0 

ibih.ptii'ig.  f Ilf  1 aa  t d )it> ' n^V^y  ’ /‘I  hftvir  fplJmVtNl  hi  in  hir  frciu^Thei  linj- 

eadeerorille  b>  inake  h*  - >'  •ir«d;-j  rship  rrp-  inrid  of  Ouv  fast  nice:  juy  / bu  jj  even  on 

iihifiOh  for  rtttr  vvaid  of  4*a>dfar  •vppoVtu-  lijy  way  t->  venered*  those  N^jW  Euyhutd 
iikV  and  f ivwn^mW  that  t luiuiunri^; 'WhiVh  chiettv  drew  d))r  ryes:;: 

..e/  itiiu  »)I!0'  i)t  id/'io'  do'  yr,^:.  with  I emiM  Unt-  ji;tV  ii-  Jess  d<- y»i r b>  nil  oUiinM1 
a book  hi  hi-sdayod.  o i.e  i'  u«  - fa*  np- who.  if  rpn'tis  Wns  not, Wva>  rhjfd  of  the 
i «i 'Wibtkf  t^mdv  ^uiH/Ar*  and 40??  N^\v  York  orpiip  of  , aurttOrk  ifa  llidt  tik^ 
Slid  h-  .v/es  jo^i  fa--? no ;»**;•  f »>  won  Om  1 d wt n ig liisbed  hrt.eeen  the  New  Eng- 
la ny u;i'k  id  llh}  • o :or  o-  .*t1ul  the  New-Yorkers,  ami  ! su|H 

U}0  bk  ihh,  XhkixHs  • J t pose,  ( here  is  no  question  hut  opr  ! itefta.r>' 

ndiiukted  Uiv  Mirprw*  Vo  i>  ai  Ids  lakopr  faMdre  was  then  in  Boston,  v/hwver  it  is. 


itovy#;  iy  wmou  Lcmuricw^ow  vr*a  bohn; 


MY  FIRST  VISIT  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 


held  him  & hopeig;^  mystic, 


or  h nny  u $ Bui  I thought  Tay  had  so  Ion g held  him  a h<q>efes  mystic, 

lor  then.:  and  I Dunk  him  new,  one  of  tiu  and  eras  shining. .»  lambent  star*  of  poesy 
first  in  <mr  Vvlj'ule  American  province  of  mnl  prophecy  at  the  Tienhh.  Hawthorne, 
the  republic  of  letters,  in  a day  when  it  th*  e^qfn-tte  a rim,  Mw  omwen] led  dream- 
was  in  ^ recognizably  Hen  mb  mg  slnhy  ev  \vimrfi  we  sub  y>  liken  this  one 
w bether  we  regard  quantity  ov  quality  ui  >ihI W tf  dyhiifc  or  that 

Lovreli 


ihe  names  that  gave  it  luster 


Mpftl 

Hnwi 


nox^f  BXXOW»  MAXZlO N-  A I rORTLAXU. 


was  then  in  porfewt  • comma  ml  tit  tlmse  stilt  leave  without  a rival,  with  out  a mm- 
varied  forces  which  will  long,  if  not  best  pamou/had  lately  returned  from  ids  long 
inghyy  keep  him  in  memory  aw  best  among  sojourn  abroad,  Unci  had  giv£&  aw  the  last 
our  literary  men,  atid  niasWr  jn  more  of  Hie  i maun  parable  romances  which  the 
kinds  than  any  other  American  Long-  world  wa,s  to  have  perfect  from  Ills  hand, 
fellow  wit?  in  the  fulness  Of  his  world  Doctor  Holme*  had  surpassed  all  expeeta- 
wide  fame,  and  in  the  ripeness  of  the  t.hW  in  t.hos**  who  unoi  admired  his  brill- 
beautiful  genus*  winch  was  not  to  know'  mat  humor  and  ' banning  poetry  by  the 
decay  while'  life  endured.  Emerson  bad  invention  of  a hew  attitude  if  not.  a new 
Emerged  froih  th& -popular  darkness  ^liich  $ttht4  iii ; iitemlwre.  The.  turn  that  ciVic 
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affairs  had  taken  was  -favorable  to  the 
widest  recognition  of  Whittier’s  splendid 
lyrical  gift;  and  that  heart  of  fire,  doubly 
snow-bound  by  Quaker  tradition  and  Pu- 
ritan environment,  was  penetrating  every 
generous  breast  with  its  flamy  impulses, 
and  fusing  all  wills  in  its  noble  purpose. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  who  far  outfamed  the  rest  as 
the  author  of  the  most  renowned  novel 
ever  written,  was  proving  it  no  accident 
or  miracle  by  the  fiction  she  was  still 
writing. 

This  great  New  England  group  might  be 
enlarged  perhaps  without  loss  of  quality 
by  the  inclusion  of  Thoreau,  who  came 
somewhat  before  his  time,  and  whose 
drastic  criticism  of  our  expediential  and 
mainly  futile  civilization  would  find  more 
intelligent  acceptance  now  than  it  did 
then,  when  all  resentment  of  its  defects 
was  specialized  in  enmity  to  Southern  sla- 
very. Dr.  Hale  belonged  in  this  group  too, 
by  virtue  of  that  humor  the  most  invent- 
ive and  the  most  fantastic,  the  sanest,  the 
sweetest,  the  truest,  which  had  begun  to 
find  expression  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly; 
and  there  a wonderful  young  girl  had 
written  a series  of  vivid  sketches  and 
taken  the  heart  of  youth  everywhere 
with  amaze  and  joy,  so  that  I thought  it 
would  be  no  less  an  event  to  meet  Harriet 
Prescott  than  to  meet  any  of  those  I have 
named. 

I expected  somehow  to  meet  them  all, 
and  I imagined  them  all  easily  accessible 
in  the  office  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
which  had  lately  adventured  in  the  fine 
air  of  high  literature  where  so  many  oth- 
er periodicals  had  gasped  and  died  before 
it.  The  best  of  these,  hitherto,  and  bet- 
ter even  than  the  Atlantic  for  some  rea- 
sons, the  lamented  Putnam’s  Magazine, 
had  perished  of  inanition  at  New  York, 
and  the  claim  of  the  commercial  capital 
to  the  literary  primacy  had  passed  with 
that  brilliant  venture.  New  York  had 
nothing  distinctive  to  show  for  Ameri- 
can literature  but  the  decrepit  and  doting 
Knickerbocker  Magazine.  Harper’s  New 
Monthly,  though  Curtis  had  already  come 
to  it  from  the  wreck  of  Putnam’s,  and  it 
had  long  ceased  to  be  eclectic  in  material, 
and  had  begun  to  stand  for  native  work 
in  the  allied  arts  which  it  has  since  so 
magnificently  advanced,  was  not  distinc- 
tively literary,  and  the  Weekly  had  just 
begun  to  make  itself  known.  The 
Century,  Scribner’s,  the  Cosmopolitan, 
McClure’s,  and  I know  not  what  others. 


were  still  unimagined  by  five,  and  ten, 
and  twenty  years,  and  the  Galaxy  was 
to  flash  and  fade  before  any  of  them 
should  allume  its  more  effectual  fires. 
The  Nation,  which  was  destined  to  chast- 
en rather  than  nurture  our  young  litera- 
ture, had  still  six  years  of  dreamless  po- 
tentiality before  it;  and  the  Nation  was 
always  more  Bostonian  than  New-Yorkish 
by  nature,  whatever  it  was  by  nativity. 

Philadelphia  had  long  counted  for  no- 
thing in  the  literary  field.  Graham’s 
Magazine  at  one  time  showed  a certain 
critical  force,  but  it  seemed  to  perish  of 
this  expression  of  vitality;  and  there  re- 
mained Godey’s  Lady’s  Book  and  Peter- 
son’s Magazine,  publications  really  in- 
credible in  their  insipidity.  In  the  South 
there  was  nothing  but  a mistaken  social 
ideal,  with  the  moral  principles  all  stand- 
ing on  their  heads  in  defence  of  sla- 
very ; and  in  the  West  there  was  a feeble 
and  foolish  notion  that  Western  talent 
was  repressed  by  Eastern  jealousy.  At 
Boston  chiefly,  if  not  at  Boston  alone, 
was  there  a vigorous  intellectual  life 
among  such  authors  as  I have  named. 
Every  young  writer  was  ambitious  to 
join  his  name  with  theirs  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  in  the  lists  of  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  who  were  literary  publishers  in  a 
sense  such  as  the  business  world  has 
known  nowhere  else  before  or  since. 
Their  imprint  was  a warrant  of  quality  to 
the  reader  and  of  immortality  to  the  au- 
thor. If  I could  have  had  a book  issued 
by  them  at  that  day  I should  now  be  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  an  undying  fame, 
with  some  others,  whose  names  would  sur- 
prise the  public. 

V. 

Such  was  the  literary  situation  as  the 
passionate  pilgrim  from  the  West  ap- 
proached his  holy  land  at  Boston,  by  way 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Que- 
bec to  Portland.  I have  no  recollection 
of  a sleeping-car,  and  I suppose  I waked 
and  watched  during  the  whole  of  that 
long,  rough  journey;  but  I should  hardly 
have  slept  if  there  had  been  a car  for  the 
purpose.  I was  too  eager  to  see  what 
New  England  was  like,  and  too  anxious 
not  to  lose  the  least  glimpse  of  it,  to  close 
my  eyes  after  I crossed  the  border  at 
Island  Pond.  I found  that  in  the  elm- 
dotted  levels  of  Maine  it  was  very  like 
the  Western  Reserve  in  northern  Ohio, 
which  is,  indeed,  a portion  of  New  Eng- 
land transferred  with  all  its  characteris- 
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Portland  tiAUftgU,  .rrttist  uvmxiY  mis. 


lie  feature*,  ami  flattened  »ut  along  Urn  siye  first  view  vit  fiie-'uco&rt*  I yxnxhi  '.mA 
lake jf<lu>re,  it  was  not  till  I li^a  t<0  of  it  than  there  was  of  'Wim 

run  st'n  th want  into  the  older  region*  of  Kr*  ; and  ( ii^ve  never  thought  the  coin*- 
Urn  country  filet  it  lost  this  look,  ami  )>*•-  of  .tin-  rseu  comparable  to  {.hn  iemter-  biim 
c&.m^^mtffuliv  Grange  to  rne  'U  nevyr.  .eritf-l.tkr  J did  out  hmtuiy  di i<\ jnvoiio. 

f^  honry^w1^  kini-br,  -Id  rnv  mrnrl  I had  too  irumh  re- 

Jiud  ‘eicpecttf^  of  a country  settled  more  gard  for  hi*  feelings  as  on  Easter,*  man  to 
Jliati  two  centuries.  with  U$  wood-built  decry  his  ocean  id  Ins  (ace,  and  I fair.  be- 
fur  m's .tind.  vfHatptfv  H;  Jf>okiHd[  iVnvver  Ilia ii  sides  that  it  would  ho  vulgar  and  proviu- 
the*  coal  sundved  brick  >A  sou Ohio.  dal.  to  make  <M>mpamoos.  1 run  glad 
l had  prefigured  the  New  England  land-  now  that  1 held  aiy  tougue.-Tor  that  kind 
scape  bare  of  feresu/mliev^d  hero  ami  soul  is  no  lunger  ia  tins  world.  and  I 
iber*;  with  lbc  trees  of  orchards  or  piantn  should  not  'like  to  (liiul;  he  know  fm\y  far 
kons;  hut  I (on ml  npjuu -emly;  as  much.  short  of  ii)v  expedidimns-  The  he  was 
woods  as  at  hmnvg  proud  of  had  fallen.  I went  up  wiib 

At  Portland  I first  saw  the  ocean,  and  him  into  a tower  or  belvedere  there  was 
this  wits  & port  ed  dwuppmntroeui.  Tides  at  hand  ami  when  he  painted  (o  the 
and  s^ilf  ter  l liiid  ahM^aly  had  at  Quo*  eeirh)  hariiioii  arid  said.  Now  there  was 
free, so  that  i was  no  hmgt  r n*n  the  alert  ikiiiitiisr  but  sea.  between  U.s  ami.  Africa,  1 
for  them:;  hut  the  cnioc  ami  thn  V^sliir  ss  pft t/  uded  to  expand  With  tin*  Thought, 
of  iUiv*<iti  1 was  soil  In  fry  upon  mv  vis-  u.m:i.  htgan  n>  emud  myself  foe  Oi.c  vm*o 
mu.  When  I stood  on  Urn  Pto;?»>*f  nude  at  imn*  which  [ ought  To  have  Ml  nt^.uch  a 
Pocthnul  with  iim  kind  young  vinUciau  sight...  'Put  m mv  hear*  1 wuSMX.Dipiy-^Hl;-- 
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that  tower  invited  me  to  look  at  through 
liis  telescope.  I never  could  see  anything 
but  a vitreous  glare  through  a telescope, 
which  has  a vicious  habit  of  dodging  about 
through  space,  and  failing  to  bring  down 
anything  of  less  than  planetary  magni- 
tude. 

But  there  was  something  at  Portland 
vastly  more  to  me  than  seas  or  continents, 
and  that  was  the  house  where  Longfellow 
was  born.  I believe,  now,  I did  not  get 
the  right  house,  but  only  the  house  he 
went  to  live  in  later;  but  it  served,  and  I 
rejoiced  in  it  with  a rapture  that  could 
not  have  been  more  genuine  if  it  had  been 
the  real  birthplace  of  the  poet.  I got  my 
friend  to  show  me 

44  the  breezy  dome  of  groves, 

Tiie  shadows  of  Deering’s  woods,” 

because  they  were  in  one  of  Longfellow’s 
loveliest  and  tenderest  poems;  and  I made 
an  errand  to  the  docks,  for  the  sake  of  the 

44  black  wharves  and  the  slips, 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free, 

And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips. 

And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea,” 

mainly  for  the  reason  that  these  were 
colors  and  shapes  of  the  fond  vision  of 
the  poet’s  past.  I am  in  doubt  whether 
it  was  at  this  time  or  a later  time  that  I 
went  to  revere 


44the  dead  captains  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves  o’erlooking  the  tranquil  bay, 
Where  they  in  battle  died,” 

but  I am  quite  sure  it  was  now  that  I 
wandered  under 

“the  trees  which  shadow  each  well-known 
street, 

As  they  balance  up  and  down,” 

for  when  I was  next  in  Portland  the 
great  fire  had  swept  the  city  avenues  bare 
of  most  of  those  beautiful  elms,  whose 
Gothic  arches  and  traceries  I well  remem- 
ber. 

The  fact  is  that  in  those  days  I wras 
bursting  with  the  most  romantic  expec- 
tations of  life  in  every  way,  and  I looked 
at  the  whole  world  as  material  that  might 
he  turned  into  literature,  or  that  might 
be  associated  with  it  somehow.  I do  not 
know  how  I managed  to  keep  these  pre- 
posterous hopes  within  me,  but  perhaps 
the  trick  of  satirizing  them,  which  I had 
early  learnt,  helped  me  to  do  it.  I wTas 
at  that  particular  moment  resolved  above 
all  things  to  see  things  as  Heinrich  Heine 
saw  them,  or  at  least  to  report  them  as  he 
did,  no  matter  how  I saw  them;  and  I 
went  about  framing  phrases  to  this  end, 
and  trying  to  match  the  objects  of  inter- 
est to  them  whenever  there  was  the  least 
chance  of  getting  them  together. 

[to  be  continued.] 


SOLACE. 

BY  CHARLOTTE  FISKE  BATES. 

HOW  shall  we  span  with  comfortable  thought 

The  worlds  of  life  and  death,  and  make  them  one? 
By  calling  both  one  household,  large  and  fond, 

Just  as  it  is  when  comes  the  evening  hour. 

The  most  are  weary;  some  have  gone  to  rest — 

The  babes,  the  aged,  and  the  feeble  ones; 

The  strong  and  active  sit  awhile  and  talk 
Of  all  that  has  been  done,  and  is  to  do; 

Of  the  day’s  happenings  to  the  ones  asleep; 

Of  what  will  make  them  glad  when  morning  comes; 
And  in  the  intervals  of  play  or  work 
The  eye  of  each  is  lifted  now  and  then 
To  note  the  hour  upon  the  old  clock’s  face, 

Whose  heart  outbeats  so  long  the  human  one. 

Then  comes  the  thought  that  it  is  growing  late, 

That  very  soon  we  too  must  go  to  sleep. 

Oh!  what  sweet  comfort,  that  from  first  to  last, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  all  are  in  God's  home, 

And  one  paternal  roof  doth  cover  all! 
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;Uud  himi  tbe  of  those  (wo  cep- 

U';d  li^Hirv  Trilby  ami  Lktfe  B\ ika 
bow  haul  it  p bee  vvilhMXt 

Urnm,  &ut’b  iiiiuM'uvv  us  hud  been 

Vb/irs.,  ’ ‘ y.  V ; : .•  : ; y ;;VV' ■ ; 

Ob.  it  hm  been  |g  jolly  imw,  i bough 
u didn't  I a it  i<  m i r Kn  Tr»««u*  had  * nltery 


&>Tr)  t hy 

.i  n )<frj'  iureweii  letter  to 
Tat^v : tiiid  iimsfrfwbrds 
wm*;  trot;  for  Tat|f>  stfkl 
rbi‘  Laird 

ty>:: 

Am i that  ;-{ai.  AM 
of  those  tJoiit  ptxipfe  Who 
have  charm : f htfy-  au?e  so 
t err  j bln  . t o >K  tv  ithtbL 
wluiti  o^CP  you 
Kre u$t i »o>iy4 1<>  them  xkU 4 
all  their  way ^ ; 

And;  vvbru,  b^sbies  iie- 
i>%;  *lmrjuihg\  they  are 
$*1 l#l£, 

‘ ft t e v,  ' <*  •’ i$£b  ''• 

eere.  life  Triil^  moi 

1 itt le  Bi  $«$?.■ ; Tilvn  tlftr. 

lament u*bl e hole  tl 
clWa  pr^ui’O  nee  roe  fcvs 
.r>M  to  I re  filfed  itpL;  AitO 
Whtm  t hey  are  f n J I <4 
d>?i»i  ti’sfe  like  Idi  til  ; 

V and  1 ik i;  Tii Iky,  funny 
u i . h*>.p  • hi -m$~  vulgar l Fur  so  she  h! 

Faml  nmi  ttflTy-,  rv£n  in 
ffo  jf«  IfVi  >,Miw*  of  her  GuMie  a»n1a«bl»r* 

..••/  th/h  »§!*>/  »|i»>&?h,-<tuirl  gits  in  fry;  < ; ■ .y,\ 

• . ; .(';}  to  have  MiSlVrel  ehmi^i'. 

tWxuig  ;j jm!  fbuOi'i/JT  ^er?>  vmhiO 
•>  ■■Tuorf.uri’l.y / for mere  heallh  A 
vdi'i  ’ uml  a thin  \hx<<i*  of  mUtMise 

b>  *s»Oten  the  kkUfiu;s  of  Om 
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A *■<*  » IK, 3; . •*. 

sJJ  W.VfV* 

u v ynyti>R  :riU;  m a nriBii 

• i bvs  on  T-iiVy  :x  mighty  tore" 

Uflrfj  X * \%  ' y?’-’  "/'  ' * 

|>o*hw  i'Zcuizou  oe/  joo^r  etinie  so 
i »>>v , the  elnimbn^'  l/i(Clr  Lillee 
vifn  l*&  tyhKrmhig  mother  mkl  ^UU  uibre 
oltarru ufg:  sister  had  g'one  uway  — nor  Car 
Itfagie,  Mnr  Vfn 

i^irt?  oor  t he  Gr**ek.  Ger/.ko  never  cnme 
at  a.i).  10  < ii  Sv/'h^;.ili  <v-»^  niissetf, 

dif.t  not  *seem  to  lessen  as  tin'  tinm  wore  as  be  had  like<|,  1(  K a dismai  atid 
on.  sulky  h»f>kine*.jMeee  of  funolnre,  u prand 

They  r-e^lized  for  the  lirst  time  bpvv  'pmtw .tl bit  nobody  ever  piaffe— svith  till  ii& 
keen  and  penetrating  and  uvniitennif tcuit  .sound  and  \\$  souvenirs  locked  tip  idsidi* 

* iii  Jammcy  nmobe^ 1804 

if  *.y:  i r.  V'; : r;;  • J *: .- :'  -•  ' v\.;y,  - - * . ' . , 0 ri  gi  r,a  I .fro  m 
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— a kind  of  mausoleum!  a lopsided  coffin 
— trestles  and  all ! 

So  it  went  back  to  London  by  the  “ lit- 
tle quickness/’  just  as  it  had  come! 

Thus  Taffy  and  the  Laird  grew  quite 
sad  and  mopy,  and  lunched  at  the  Cafe 
de  l’Odeon  every  day — till  the  goodness  of 
the  omelets  palled,  and  the  redness  of  the 
wine  there  got  on  their  nerves  and  into 
their  heads  and  faces,  and  made  them 
sleepy  till  dinner-time.  And  then,  wak- 
ing up,  they  dressed  respectably,  and 
dined  expensively,  “like  gentlemen,”  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  or  the  Passage  Choiseul, 
or  the  Passage  des  Panoramas — for  three 
francs,  three  francs  fifty,  even  five  francs 
a head,  and  half  a franc  to  the  waiter! — 
and  went  to  the  theatre  almost  every 
night,  on  that  side  of  the  water — and 
more  often  than  not  they  took  a cab 


FRED  WALKER. 


home,  each  smoking  a Panatellas,  which 
costs  twenty-five  centimes — five  sous — 
2|d. 

Then  they  feebly  drifted  into  quite  de- 
cent society — like  Lorrimer  and  Carnegie 
— with  dress-coats  and  white  ties  on,  and 
their  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  down 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  brought  over 
the  ears  in  a bunch  at  each  side,  as  was 
the  English  fashion  in  those  days;  and 
subscribed  to  GalignanVs  Messenger ; and 
had  themselves  proposed  and  seconded  for 
the  Cercle  Anglais  in  the  Rue  Sainte-n’y 
touche,  a circle  of  British  philistines  of 
the  very  deepest  dye;  and  went  to  hear 
divine  service  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the 
Rue  Marbceuf ! 

Indeed,  by  the  end  of  the  summer  they 


had  sunk  into  such  depths  of  demoraliza- 
tion that  they  felt  they  must  really  have 
a change;  and  decided  on  giving  up  the 
studio  in  the  Place  St.-Anatole  des  Arts, 
and  leaving  Paris  for  good;  and  going  to 
settle  for  the  winter  in  Dusseldorf,  which 
is  a very  pleasant  place  for  English  paint- 
ers who  do  not  wish  to  overwork  them- 
selves— as  the  Laird  well  knew,  having 
spent  a year  there. 

It  ended  in  Taffy’s  going  to  Antwerp 
for  the  Kermesse,  to  paint  the  Flemish 
drunkard  of  our  time  just  as  he  really  is; 
and  the  Laird’s  going  to  Spain,  so  that  lie 
might  study  toreadors  from  the  life. 

I may  as  well  state  here  that  the  Laird’s 
toreador  pictures,  which  had  had  quite  a 
vogue  in  Scotland  as  long  as  he  had  been 
content  to  paint  them  in  the  Place  St.- 
Anatole  des  Arts,  quite  ceased  to  please 
(or  sell)  after  he  had  been  to  Seville  and 
Madrid;  so  he  took  to  painting  Roman 
cardinals  and  Neapolitan  pifferari  from 
the  depths  of  his  consciousness— and  was 
so  successful  that  he  made  up  his  mind 
he  would  never  spoil  his  market  by  going 
to  Italy ! 

So  he  went  and  painted  his  cardinals 
and  his  pifferari  in  Algiers,  and  Taffy 
joined  him  there,  and  painted  Algerian 
Jews — just  as  they  really  are  (and  didn’t 
sell  them) ; and  then  they  spent  a year  in 
Munich,  and  then  a year  in  Dusseldorf, 
and  a winter  in  Cairo,  and  so  on. 

And  all  this  time,  Taffy,  who  took  eve- 
rything au  grand  serieux — especially  the 
claims  and  obligations  of  friendship — cor- 
responded regularly  with  Little  Billee; 
who  wrote  him  long  and  amusing  letters 
back  again,  and  had  plenty  to  say  about 
his  life  in  London — which  was  a series  of 
triumphs,  artistic  and  social — and  you 
would  have  thought  from  his  letters, 
modest  though  they  were,  that  no  happier 
young  man,  or  more  elate,  was  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  was  a good  time  in  England,  just 
then,  for  young  artists  of  promise;  a time 
of  evolution,  revolution,  change,  and 
development— of  the  founding  of  new 
schools  and  the  crumbling  away  of  old 
ones — a keen  struggle  for  existence— a 
surviving  of  the  fit — a preparation,  let  us 
hope,  for  the  ultimate  survival  of  the  fit- 
test. 

And  among  the  many  glories  of  this 
particular  period  two  names  stand  out 
very  conspicuously — for  the  immediate 
and  (so  far)  lasting  fame  their  bearers 
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achieved,  and  the  wide  inflm'me  they  c»  And,  oddly  enough.  .!?»♦*>  were  sing’ll- 
erted,,  j^nd  continue  U*  exert  still  larly  alike  in  ' aspect  — both  Sinai]  and 

will  not easily  Fwd  >d%jbtj  llmti&b  u vtf itil Htiy 

ertr  VAaikor  and  'WuHam.  itiigot  i hose  i Wo  iuvmls  and  feet*  .yhv;.  \.y:>  mT/yydd  h>  the 
singularly  giftjfid  fccy^  whom  u so»m  In*  idles  of  ih»?  lit  LL  for  ad  they  n>;d?d  and 
*\amr  tb£fa^ian;te.b^  U>  sjHiu  sup  YUritlJ. . , 1 tygulai^ 

compare  *nd  m<mKtrti:*h  a*  one  compares  •.  - . of:'d  | fc.:1  - * P^M 

mid  ee  o>ntmU  w - V;*'-'  \v« ’.  -C  A;' 

Th&ckcray  and 
Bi  c%;h  ^ , -Garl  yje 
and  $I4eai^yy 
Terniysoh  vAtid 
. BTO#?i|T4.ij^  ■ fcii.r-' ; 
tile  though  ple^- 
sunt  practice, of 
which  tiie  temp-  :' 

it- . 

tfre  rv$$'  r‘  jV<  \' 

yonrig’  meters  * 

ami  -iiie!  to  £ 

^ 1 V<  ..,v.^;  ', 

‘^I»  e t-  wpr^fe ' 

done  in  England 

during  the  last  • . ' 

thirty  reays,,  in 
oils,  in  water  col 

or,  in  black  and  ^•ii'iiiiivyjiii 

Whit^yyy  ‘CLy  A :A  lij'l  I'fiYAjAj  M j 1 1 ] 

y ■ fkey  wew  both 

ess^itidlly  Eng 

Hsh  atsd  of  iihfir  Pwn  time : botlya^^lli’li^'' 
iy ^ Original,  i’eoeiyiijg  their  impressions; 
straight  from  nature  itself;  u 11  influenced 
by  .inr.  .school*  ancient  or  iriodorn,  they 
founded  schools  instead  of  following  any, 

Und  ^ Was  h law  unto  himself.  ami  a 
law  giver  onto  many  others. 

Both  were  equally  great  in  whatever 

they  at?  empied— ) andfwa)j>t\  figures,  birds, 
heastSy  or  fishes.  Who  does  n<lt  rt^rnemter 
the  fi sli ipprige  si) op  by  IT.  Walkeft  Pi’ 

W,  Bagel's  Utile  pie  ha  Id  piglings,  nod 
their  venerable  black  mother,  and  llVcrr 
immense  fat  vvalloAriiig  piiif;  pAf*i£f  An 
i n e*  ffabte  chart  j|b  f pockry  a *n  dref i n gree  n t . 
of  pathos  an d wrp p&thy  a i id  deliehte  hii 
-Amr  opnihinhil,  an  incomparable  case.  and 
grace  and  iVI A'.ity  of  tvdrknm nsid p;  belong 

to  6uch--ahct  yet  in  their  work  are  they  v l ^hodhl  Rfe?-  iA  lai<U 
mu  i\M  wide  apart  as  the  poles  <f  each  com-.'  Inslory  of.  the  English  ma n \<- 
.pleUlin  himself  and  yet  ft  coinplrnicnt  t«»-  bow  he  lost  his  Uumcerjcc !' 
the  other  ( ■ l*  *•  / ' ' 'v  •*  ' - " '-  • ■ ■ ^ *'  Asfe  h tm T7  f,v’ 
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1y  fs  «r 

ill/tr  Avives  ami  ' 
ti  i id . tl  an  gl  1 r e r*  an  <1  feoafn 
eop^fis:  even 

u Ask  him  your^Iff’  times  and  am  its,  In point 

Thus-  Papolard  and  Boue hardy,  on  tho  ^£»iLe  of.  bis  fender  yearly  he  was  in 
nunnunjr  of  LifUe  BillerS  first  appearance  lfaugi',f  ft' or  his  fxrt  i of  fltvvelopHig  info  Bust 
at  Carrel^  si  ik! b>,  in  the  Rut;  de>  Polirous  tv  pe  su adored  by  ^yinpathetie  Women  who 
St.ATkdud.  httvetfi  r..roi  much  to  do:  the  frbmd,  the 

Ami  f na  f is  tin*- qtie.Bi<ni  the  present  iaum  eat,  ibe  j dj  to  me  lover  Byrth  tminv 
•scribe  is  doing;  his-IJHle  to  answer.  Iovim  the  Mpiire  of . damey  B-1'  trusty 

'me,  of  whom.  liUsWmls  mu!  brothers. 
A cfood  !oi*kiuy  famous,  well-bred,  ami  have  m>  hnr’-  .-the  delhvaie  harmless  dif- 
weil-drcssed  youth  umU  that.  Loudon  Ho-  eilantr  of  h>OsA-ibe  dainty  shepherd  who 
eiety  open-  its  doors  very  readily  : he  d weiis " dan*  In  pa ys  du  tend  re  T — and 
JijteffXi  t inner  to  knock  ; and  it  would  he  stops  there ; 

ddlienli  to  find  ayoutli  more  torLuiiJindy  The  woman  butters  and  the  man  con- 
situated.  handsomer.  more  JanKPis,  heifer  and  there,  fe  no  danger  whatever* 

dressed  or  belter  broth  more  seemingly,  Pm  told— ami  1 .am  grind ! 
happy  ;md  ^ucpo^ful,  VHth  ;noix?  ;#t't \%0*  Op*  truin  Tdees  his  fiddle  tor,  ahis*  h js 
five .■futalil.io*  and  xij&m  eomloiiahjo  faults,  noi^hhdi;^  hornet »nu  *)  for  all  the  meiml  mrs 
than  Little  l'$l|c£;  as Laird  cito  AyiiHo  from  ’it ~r.il  ' **  but  a «dHR)V 
found  hip'*  when  they  caum  io  Lotuh>n  love! 

aflrr  their  four  or  .live  .years  to  ff>r*dg$  Arivihm:  vR*  is  no  fiddler,  mwy  iovV?  a, 
parts  - flieir  Wumlorjahr,  fiddle*  too:  for  d*  symmetry.  its  neaLm^, 

Hr  had  a hue  ami ,;a.  hamisomv  its  oojoc—  drjtcair , ^ranilfi^,  :lht*Td^| 

vuue  of  rooms  ip  Fir.nhy  SVptare.  Beau-  \y  lines  and  curves  of  its  h.n*k  and  trout 
t.iful  speoinirns  of.  Ill's  uidho-hed  work:  A- for  its  own  sake,  so  to  speak.  Ife  fi&fft 
endless  sfmhm.  buny  on  hr.  si  udio  walis  have  a whole  gallery  fit  l of  fiddles  o* 
'Everything  else  *;us  as  niee  us  it  could  he  love  in  tin*  innocent  way— udmrem kw^rid: 
~|]i(i  furniture;  iije  ldheh’B  amt  burse  yet  not  know  a .single  note  of  ;mrm  m 
hrue,  the  ai  fistic  foreign  >tud  Lislerp  ever  rare  to  luyir  one.  He  mil  dn-r 
kuitUvkuiH -.hs  uod  drapene*  and  liany.uwv  them  and  stroke  thrift,  ami  Take  them 
and  t urhu i i.s  uud  run-s  - the  senu  ^miid  down  and  try  to  put  them  in  nine— p»:ovl- 
puova  hy ■ icato  h— and  jnit  Biirtn  hai^^|si|ti . and 

That  nunn.wi.il  canvas.;  the  *'  Moan  uial‘,‘  tham  ever  6U(di  sweru.  Idllr  pet  names-.: 
d»ot  h^uu!  arkl  already  commissioned  by  viol,  viola,  viola  *T;  umore.  viol  di  r.oiuiba, 
Mo^es  Ly an,  the  fsunm«r>  }urtur»3  doalerb  vudiuo  mio!  fluid  breathe  -hi$-  Jittle  iron- 
lav  on  his  ^isei.  hh  >:  \xiin  tl\em,  and  they  wdl  wive  buck 
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u*audHVle  little  mumuii-H  iu  sympathulir  our  brMrr*:?  should  br  thought .>') 
jgj||§^  fibrin  but  less  a boon,  so  ronsu  mutate  iti  ueineve- 

fie  will  never  draw  a-  buw  ovuo>s  the  numb  nDvvuin^  & ylnr y , us  oil  that .: 
^.riors.  nor  wake  a single  chord  — or  dis- 

A.  dirty  M\l  of  --o  :voc*>  p$M  :. 

• And  who  shall  sry  iu*  js  <n>!  \v*m:  m Opr?  -,u  tv  a pM.irir  h«<i.. 

Iius  gertewaiou  ? •■  it  py  hut  an  cdd-fash-  p ‘ y.  \ ", 

. - Y^y>V‘  yY1  ^Vy-" 

only •wifttlfe  vto  be  pi  a veil  on— tbe  iiddiej^  Little  BiUee  wa,s  nfr  i ti  ft- it  m u - 1 1 %?  vVa^ 
■themselves  a:rr-  jhegiuiinig  lo  resent - it . the  mil  limited,  or  Jtad  been. ' So  oi-o 
and  'right  J\\  I wot  1 of  his  kind  was  over  men*  persistent! y, 

In  this  harmless  fashion  Little  Bifieo  ^fcOiitte^V’' hOSpVUtidy  barred  than  this 
was  friends  with  mor#  than  one  lino  fady  ynun^  ‘ luire wvah  many  friends  ' by  peo 
dr  jutr  /«*.  yuatvfr  ;de  of  rank  and  fashion' 

Indued,  be  1nUl  been  reproached  by  Ins  And  at  lh>(.  Iir  t •»«>»? L t them  most 
more  bniiormon  brothers  of  Uh*  brush  for  *d»fn*miucr;  ns  they  so  iofteij,  are.  these 
tein^r  soiniUhing  of  %.;tn .^dsifu.l. jk taeinils.^nyv, »>d- mit in*v<l ' 
unjustly.  • But  nothing  gi\fa>-*ueli  keen  b‘-.  an?]  barliafiatis,  whose  iirai i t:t  tvs  jpj| 
^tteqee  to  opr  uxi^ueVe^sfitl  bisithy^  liojfa-  and  smtpW  ns  t heir  mrmds—  bUl  hjeW 

mum  or  bourgeois,  as  our  sudden  inn-  anheh  bettor’  - and  who,  at  b.-ast.  bav- 
mac y with  tli.e*  s<* called  gnfat,  thp  H,Ul»*  tips  diarhb  that  they  can  Wailpvv  |h tfn: 


l»ARU?(t5« OLD  OU  r.Ol/NQ 


lonls  and  hidles  of  this  little  world  ! Vo  told  srold  (when  they  |^pp<  n to  possess 
eWw  fame  aud  ,si|ece^S/  'timL  tfti  Ufa  it)  wfabvmt  eyy^>y4dhBfa  OV^drik  <>f  th* 

joy'  and  pride  thi:V  brb»^  u-(  are  luml  sani»‘ ; vj*s.  (boy  bene  -we:,  Jin  yrurrful- 

t o.  b'5 4i* tli* ly— and  rbfa  want  <d  1$, ::Tno^-^rdpr fully 

tiug,  tf!  ilm  jealous  fmteniivl  liravt.  still  ! ami  the>-  o’’:  pretty  ;.a.ro|,,)dis'h 

Alas:  poor  humanity- -that:  the  -mere  lueids  ibat  bavu  yet.,  to  h-  learnt  -by  our 
b'vU>!ir«.  Uf  tji^y  d\y  ';'oy<$r  ; 
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ing-liouse,  Jew  or  gentile, which  is  every- 
where elbowing  its  irresistible  way  to  the 
top  and  front  of  everything,  both  here 
and  abroad. 

Then  he  discovered  that,  much  as  you 
might  be  with  them,  you  could  never  be 
of  them,  unless  perchance  you  managed 
to  hook  on  by  marrying  one  of  their  ugly 
ducklings  — their  failures  — their  rem- 
nants! and  even  then  life  isn’t  all  beer 
and  skittles  for  a rank  outsider,  I’m  told ! 
Then  he  discovered  that  he  didn’t  want 
to  be  of  them  in  the  least;  especially  at 
such  a cost  as  that!  and  that  to  be  very 
much  with  them  was  apt  to  pall,  like  ev- 
erything else. 

Also,  he  found  that  they  were  very 
mixed;  good,  bad,  and  indifferent — and 
not  always  very  dainty  or  select  in  their 
predilections,  since  they  took  unto  their 
bosoms  such  queer  outsiders  (just  for  the 
sake  of  being  amused  a little  while)  that 
their  capricious  favor  ceased  to  be  an 
honor  and  a glory— if  it  ever  was!  And 
then,  their  fickleness! 

Indeed,  he  found,  or  thought  he  found, 
that  they  could  be  just  as  clever,  as  liber- 
al, as  polite  or  refined— as  narrow,  inso- 
lent, swaggering,  coarse,  and  vulgar — as 
handsome,  as  ugly — as  graceful,  as  un- 
gainly— as  modest  or  conceited,  as  any 
other  upper  class  of  the  community — and 
indeed  some  lower  ones! 

Beautiful  young  women,  who  had  been 
taught  how  to  paint  pretty  little  land- 
scapes (with  an  ivy-mantled  ruin  in  the 
middle  distance),  talked  technically  of 
painting  to  him,  de  pair  a pair,  as  though 
they  were  quite  on  tiie  same  artistic  level, 
and  didn’t  mind  admitting  it,  in  spite  of 
the  social  gulf  between. 

Hideous  old  frumps  (osseous  or  obese, 
yet  with  unduly  bared  necks  and  shoul- 
ders that  made  him  sick)  patronized  him 
and  gave  him  good  advice,  and  told  him 
to  emulate  Mr.  Buckner  both  in  his  gen- 
ius and  his  manners — since  Mr.  Buckner 
was  the  only  “gentleman”  who  ever 
painted  for  hire;  and  they  promised  him, 
in  time,  an  equal  success! 

Here  aud  there  some  sweet  old  darling 
specially  enslaved  him  by  her  kindness, 
grace,  knowledge  of  life,  and  tender  wo- 
manly sympathy,  like  the  dowager  Lady 
Chiselhurst — or  some  sweet  young  one, 
like  the  lovely  Duchess  of  Towers,  by  her 
beauty,  wit,  good-humor,  and  sisterly  in- 
terest in  all  he  did,  and  who  in  some 
vague  distant  manner  constantly  remind- 


ed him  of  Trilby,  although  she  was  such 
a great  and  fashionable  lady ! 

But  just  such  darlings,  old  or  young, 
were  to  be  found,  with  still  higher  ideals, 
in  less  exalted  spheres;  and  were  easier 
of  access,  with  no  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween—spheres  where  there  was  no  pat- 
ronizing, nothing  but  deference  aud  warm 
appreciation  and  delicate  flattery,  from 
men  and  women  alike— and  where  the 
aged  Veil  uses,  whose  prime  was  of  the 
days  of  Waterloo,  went  with  their  histor- 
ical remains  duly  shrouded,  like  ivy-man- 
tled ruins  (and  in  the  middle  distance) ! 

So  he  actually  grew  tired  of  the  great 
before  they  had  time  to  tire  of  him — in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  and  against  na- 
ture; and  this  saved  him  many  a heart- 
burning; and  he  ceased  to  be  seen  at 
fashionable  drums  or  gatherings  of  any 
kind,  except  in  one  or  two  houses  where 
he  was  especially  liked  and  made  wel- 
come for  his  own  sake;  such  as  Lord 
Chisel  hurst’s  in  Piccadilly,  where  the 
“Moon-Dial”  found  a home  for  a few 
years,  before  going  to  its  last  home  and 
final  resting-place  in  tire  National  Gal- 
lery (R.  I.  P.);  or  Baron  Stoppenheim’s 
in  Cavendish  Square,  where  many  lovely 
little  water-colors  signed  W.  B.  occupied 
places  of  honor  on  goygeously  gilded 
walls;  or  the  gorgeously  gilded  bachelor 
rooms  of  Mr.  Moses  Lyon,  the  picture- 
dealer  in  Upper  Conduit  Street — for  Lit- 
tle Billee  (I  much  grieve  to  say  it  of  a 
hero  of  romance)  was  an  excellent  man 
of  business.  That  infinitesimal  dose  of 
the  good  old  Oriental  blood  kept  him 
straight,  and  not  only  made  him  stick  to 
his  last  through  thick  and  thin,  but  also 
to  those  whose  foot  his  last  was  found  to 
match  (for  he  couldn’t  or  wouldn’t  alter 
his  last). 

He  loved  to  make  as  much  money  as 
he  could,  that  he  might  spend  it  royally 
in  pretty  gifts  to  his  mother  and  sister, 
whom  it  was  his  pleasure  to  load  in  this 
way,  and  whose  circumstances  had  been 
very  much  altered  by  his  quick  success. 
There  was  never  a more  generous  son  or 
brother  than  Little  Billee  of  the  clouded 
heart,  that  couldn’t  love  any  longer! 

As  a set-off  to  all  these  splendors,  it 
was  also  his  pleasure  now  and  again  to 
study  London  life  at  its  lower  end — the 
eastest  end  of  all.  Whitechapel,  the 
Minories,  the  Docks,  Ratcliffe  Highway, 
Rotherhithe,  soon  got  to  know  him  well, 
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111IEY  sat  before  the  fire,  the  darkness 
of  the  big  room  behind  them,  the 
blaze  in  their  faces.  The  rest  of  the  house 
party  had  not  returned,  and  there  was  no 
use  in  going  to  dress  for  dinner  before 
the  others  appeared.  Therefore  they  sat 
motionless  in  the  clear  autumn  twilight, 
and  gazed  at  the  freshly  kindled  and  bright- 
ly crackling  logs.  Both  felt  that  this  was 
a time  unlike  any  ever  before  known,  and 
such  as  never  could  be  again,  and  each, 
knowing  the  feeling  of  the  other,  was  con- 
tent silently  to  experience  these  moments 
of  particularly  vivid  consciousness. 

At  luncheon,  when  there  had  been  talk 
of  the  plans  for  the  afternoon,  they  had 
decided  to  stay  at  home,  announcing 
boldly  that  they  wished  to  go  for  a walk, 
and  as  by  this  time  they  had  managed  to 
attain  a position  of  particular  exemption 
— had  reached  a point  wlibn  if  they  were 
alone  in  a room  no  one  dreamed  of  enter- 
ing it;  had  advanced  so  far  that  if  there 
was  any  question  of  how  the  party  was  to 
be  seated  on  the  coach  no  one  thought  of 
separating  them — they  had  been  allowed 
to  depart  unquestioned.  They  had  wan- 
dered forth,  rather  aimlessly,  an  hour  or 
two  earlier,  into  the  golden  country.  It 
was  just  before  they  had  left  the  woods  to 
strike  across  the  open  fields  that  some- 
thing had  been  said  and  something  had 
been  answered.  Now  it  was  all  settled, 
and  they  had  paused,  a little  frightened 
and  awed  at  a veritable  slack  tide  of  sen- 
timent, when  the  flood  that  had  carried 
them  so  far  from  all  consciousness  of  re- 
ality had  nearly  spent  its  force,  and  the 
ebb  had  hardly  yet  begun  that  was  to  bear 
them  back  to  the  world  and  its  ways. 

The  lire  no  longer  blazed  fiercely  as  it 
had  when  freshly  lit,  but  now  burned 
steadily  and  with  a gentle  murmuring 
noise.  The  bouse  was  quite  still,  and  as 
it  was  yet  fairly  light,  there  was  little 
danger  that  they  would  he  disturbed  by 
the  servants  with  the  lamps. 

He  reached  out  and  took  her  hand  as  it 
lay  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  as  if 
aroused  by  the  sudden  touch,  she  looked 
quickly  up. 

“It  doesn't  seem  possible,  does  it?”  she 
said. 

“ What?”  he  asked. 

“That— that  we  understand  one  another 
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at  last.  Only  a few  days  ago  I didn’t 
know  myself,  and  then  when  I did  know 
finally — why — then  with  every  impulse 
forcing  me  to  try  and  keep  you  from 
knowing,  it  didn’t  seem  that  you  would 
ever  find  out.  I thought  that  I’d  die 
rather  than  let  you  know,  and  vet’’ — and 
she  stopped  with  a little  excited  laugh— 

“ I haven’t  a doubt  but  that  you  knew  all 
the  time,  perhaps  even  before  I knew  it 
myself.” 

“No,”  he  said,  seriously  enough.  “I 
don't  think  that  I suspected  anything.  I 
just  hoped.  I am  sure  that  I was  ner- 
vous and  doubtful  and  afraid  all  the 
time.” 

“I’m  glad,”  she  said.  “But  you  know 
now — a little.” 

It  was  not  a question,  and  she  spoke  as 
if  half  talking  to  herself. 

“I  know  I am  very  happy.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  softly. 

“And  are  you — a little  bit?”  he  asked. 

“Happier,”  she  replied,  “than  I ever 
thought  anybody  could  be,  with  a kind  of 
happiness  that  I didn’t  know  there  was— a 
kind  of  complete,  conclusive  happiness,  as 
if  it  were  something  I had  been  waiting 
for  always,  and  found  at  last,  and  yet  it 
is  impossible  that  I should  always  have 
been  waiting  for  just  this , for  I have 
known  you  only  one— two  weeks.” 

“I  have  been  waiting  all  my  life  for 
you,”  he  asserted,  stoutly. 

“ It  is  very  strange,”  she  said,  “ that  I 
should  feel  as  I do,  when  really  I know 
nothing  about  you.” 

“Yrou  know  my  sister,  and  staid  with 
her,  you  say,  once  when  I was  away. 
You  know  all  about  my  people  and  my 
belongings— ” 

“I  don’t  mean  in  that  way,” she  inter- 
rupted. “And  I wish  there  wasn’t  so 
much  of  that.  I wish  that  you  weren’t 
at  all  such  a prosperous  person.  It  seems 
as  if  my  loving  you  wasn’t  so  much.  No, 

I don’t  mean  that.  I mean  that  I don’t 
know  anything  about  you  — yourself.” 
She  looked  at  him  to  show  him  that  site 
was  wholly  in  fun.  “Are  you— good?” 

“Very,”  he  answered,  laughing.  “I 
am  a perfect  model  of  all  that  is  correct, 
being  frequently  pointed  out  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  very  young.” 

“I  am  serious,”  she  said,  although 
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smiling,  so  that  lie  might  know  that  she 
was  not. 

“So  am  I,”  lie  answered.  “But  no, 
I'm  not  either.”  Then  he  went  on  in  a 
graver  tone:  “I  really  don't  imagine 
that  I am  any  better  than  any  of  the  rest, 
but  then,  again,  I don’t  suppose  that  I’m 
any  worse.  I’m  not  kept  awake  every 
night  by  an  evil  conscience,  and  all  my 
days  are  not  made  exactly  bitter  by  re- 
morse. Of  course  there  are  times  when 
one  has  an  occasional  twinge  of  regret 
and  shame;  and  if  one— by  which  I mean 
modestly  to  indicate  myself— should  reg- 
ularly sit  down  and  think  about  it,  there 
are  undoubtedly  things  that— one  would 
rather  have  done  differently,  or  not  done 
at  all.” 

“I  understand,”  she  said.  “I'm  not 
really  exactly  anxious,  but— I was  think- 
ing. You  see  that  we  are  taking  each 
other’s  pasts  as  well  as  each  other's  fu- 
tures, and  that  means  a very  great  deal.” 

“It  means  a lot  to  me,”  he  said,  “ that 
you  are  willing  to  let  me  have  your 
future,  and  if  I am  getting  your  past 
too,  why,  how  very  much  I am  getting! 
But,”  he  added,  laughing,  “does  it  really 
amount  to  such  a very  great  deal?  As  it’s 
going  to  be  mine,  I should  like  to  know.” 

“It  has  not  been  very  thrilling  or 
eventful.”  she  said.  “Very  much  the 
past  of  all  the  girls  I know;  but  I have 
lived  in  the  world  and  met  people,  and  I 
suppose  that  they  have  influenced  me, 
and  that  I may  have  influenced  some  of 
them.  That  is  always  something.  It  is 
terrible  how  little  we  can  know  of  one 
another.  There  must  be  very  much  in 
your  life  of  which  I know  nothing,  and 
of  which  I never  can  know  anything, 
and  I am  just  a little  worried.” 

And  she  sighed  as  she  looked  up  at 
him  lovingly. 

“ I don’t  think  that  there  is  very  much 
to  know,”  he  answered,  deliberately. 
“Certainly  very  little  that  I wouldn't  he 
willing  that  you  should  know.” 

“That  is  it,"  she  said;  “very  little- 
hut  in  this  case  a very  little  is  a very 
great  deal.  I want  you  all — the  whole 
of  you.’’ 

kkOf  course  there  are  things  when  a 
man  is  younger,  and  inexperienced,  and 
eager  in  his  first  liberty — ” 

“That  isn't  it  either,”  she  interrupted. 
“ Of  course  I know  and  don't  know  what 
you  mean.  But  that  is  common  to  all 
men.  I am  jealous  —yes,  jealous — of  those 


particular  experiences  in  which  I have 
had  no  part,  but  which  have  neverthe- 
less done  so  much  to  make  you  what  you 
are.” 

“Since  you  are  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult,” he  said — “and  I am  going  to  be  vain 
enough  to  think  that  you  are” — he  paused 
as  she  pressed  his  hand,  and  looked  up 
at  him  adoringly — “ why  do  you  bother 
about  the  causes?” 

“Because  it  is  so — so  humiliating  to 
think  that  I am  taking  what  some  other 
woman  has  made  for  me.  Don’t  you  un- 
derstand? Wouldn’t  you  hate  to  think 
that  I had  passed  through  anything  with 
other  people  that  had  left  an  impression 
on  my  character?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  readily.  “But 
then  a woman  is  different.” 

“That's  what  is  always  said,”  she  ex- 
claimed. “ A woman  is  different.  Why 
should  a woman  have  to  be  different?  A 
man  demands  that  a girl’s  heart  should 
be  a blank  page,  while  his  own  is  all 
scribbled  over  like  a blotting-pad— cov- 
ered with  more  names  than  a hotel  regis- 
ter, or  a bench  where  the  4 travelling  pub- 
lic ’ sits  down  to  see  a 4 view.’  ” 

44  It  doesn’t  seem  fair,”  he  admitted. 

“But  it  is  so;  you  know  it  is,”  she  in- 
sisted. 44  You  can  do  everything,  and  see 
everything,  and  be  everything;  and  we 
can  only  be  ourselves  and  wait.  They 
call  us  ‘buds’  when  we  first  come  out — 
well,  in  time  I suppose  we  get  to  be  full- 
blown flowers;  but  we  must  always  wait , 
hanging  on  the  branch,  or  dangling  on 
the  stalk,  hoping  for  you  to  come  and 
gather  us.  If  any  one  else  touches  us 
first  you  don’t  care  at  all  about  us.  or 
not  nearly  as  much.  No,  you  must  be 
the  one  to  pluck  us  from  the  bough  your- 
self, or  you  are  not  fully  satisfied.” 

“ Oh,  come,”  he  said,  kk  you  know  that 
you've  had  no  end  of — flirtations.” 

“Yes;  mere  touch-and-go  things,  as 
meaningless  as  a child’s  game  of  tag; 
but  you  know  that  it  has  been  different 
with  you.  Come,  confess.” 

44 1 don’t  think  even  I,  with  all  a man’s 
prerogatives,  as  you  describe  them,  have 
wandered  very  far:  and  if  I have,  it  has 
always  been  with  some  woman  or  girl— ” 

“ Don't  say  the  thing  you  were  going 
to  say,”  she  commanded,  holding  up  her 
hand.  4 4 Can't  you  see  that  while  it  didn't 
do  you  any  harm,  it  did  harm  to  them? 
Oh,  1 am  not  complaining;  but  we  ask  so 
little,  and  you  ask  so  much.  It  is  as  1 
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heard  the  prettiest  and  brightest  girl  I 
know  say  the  other  day — I won’t  tell  you 
her  name,  for  she  mightn’t  like  it— -but 
v she  said,  ‘A  woman  always  wants  to  be 
the  last,  and  a man  the  first.’  I really 
^ don't  care  to  know  for  how  many  you 
have  sighed  out  your  soul,  because,  in  a 
way,  it  is  an  indirect  compliment  to  me 
that  you  seek  me  at  last;  but  men  don't 
look  at  it  in  that  way,  and  it  isn't  fair — 
it  isn’t  fair.” 

44  But,  really,  I’ve  never  done  any  harm,” 
he  continued, reflectively.  44  I might  have 
been  very  near  it  once—” 

44  Yes?”  she  said,  with  an  interrogative 
inflection. 

44  But  even  that  wasn’t  anything  at  all.” 

44  What  was  it?”  she  asked. 

44  Why,”  he  said,  reddening  a little,  44  it 
isn't  the  kind  of  a thing  a man  can  tell.” 

44  But  to  me,”  she  begged,  “it's  differ- 
ent. I should  never  know  who  it  was. 
Besides,  I want  you  all,  and  everything 
that  you  tell  out  of  that  past  gives  me  so 
much  more  of  you.  Tell  me  this  instant. 
What  did  you  do — break  some  poor  crea- 
ture's heart?'' 

44  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that — indeed,  no- 
thing at  all  like  so  bad  as  that.” 

4‘I  must  know,”  she  urged.  44  We 
ought  to  know  everything  about  each 
other,  and  we  must  never  have  any  se- 
crets.” 

44  All  right,”  he  said.  4 ‘ I’ll  begin  my 
confession  if  you’ll  promise  to  give  me  ab- 
solution. And,  after  all,  it  wasn’t  so  very 
much — only  something  that  has  happened 
to  every  man.  Still,  I didn’t  forget  it, 
and,  as  you  say,  I suppose  it  did  have 
some  influence  on  me,  and  make  me  more 
careful  afterwards,  and — and  I think  I’d 
rather  tell  you,  on  the  whole.” 

She  nodded  her  head,  and  gazing  in  the 
fire,  prepared  to  listen. 

44  It  isn’t  very  much, and  it  isn't  so  very 
long,”  he  continued.  44  You  see,  a man 
doesn’t  know  always  that  the  woman 
isn’t  going  to  be^he  real  one,  because,  you 
see,  the  real  one  hasn’t  come  along,  and 
he  doesn’t  understand  what  a regular, 
quick,  knock-down  business  it  is  when  she 
does  come,  and  how  unmistakable  the  real 
feeling  is  when  it  once  hits  him.  There- 
fore, when  you  don’t  know  any  better, 
you  think  it  may  be  all  right.  Then, 
too,  there  are  times  when  sentiment  is 
clearly  expected  of  mankind,  and  you’d 
be  a prig  if  you  didn’t  live  up  to  the  re 
quirements  of  the  situation.  You  can’t 


assume  that  a woman's  going  to  think 
anything  of  you.”  He  paused  a moment. 
44I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do:  I won't  tell 
you  what  happened  to  me,  because,  if  I 
did,  you  might  perhaps  know  who  it  was; 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  happened  to  another 
man,  and  then  you  can  judge.  The  situ- 
ation is  perfectly  conventional  and  typi- 
cal, and  the  stories  are  practically  inter- 
changeable. Besides,  it’s  easier  to  talk 
about  this  kind  of  thing  impersonally.” 

“Then,”  she  said,  “am  I to  under- 
stand that  what  you  are  telling  me  has 
something  of  the  character  of  a general 
truth,  and  that  your  confession  lias  a wide 
significance  — being  what  all  men  who 
were  in  your  position  would  have  to  tell 
to  a girl  who  was  in  mine?” 

44  In  a way,  yes;  every  fellow,  I sup- 
pose, has  had  something  of  the  sort  in 
his  life,  although  this  happens  to  be  of 
such  little  consequence  that  you  rather 
overweight  it  with  such  very  impressive 
words.” 

44 1 am  very  glad  to  know,”  she  said. 
“Perhaps  I may  tell  you  afterwards  what 
all  girls  who  are  placed  as  I am  would 
have  to  tell  the  man  who  is  placed  as 
you  are.” 

44  But — ” lie  began. 

44  Go  on  with  what  you  were  going  to 
tell  me,”  she  ordered. 

“Very  well,”  he  said, glancing  at  her; 
but  finding  that  her  eyes  did  not  meet  his 
gaze,  in  a moment  he  continued:  “It  all 
happened  a couple  of  years  ago,  in  August, 
at  a pretty  little  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
State,  on  a small  lake  that,  I think,  was 
called  Masaqua,  or  some  Indian  name  or 
other.  There  were  five  or  six  country 
houses  scattered  along  the  shore,  and  he 
was  staying  at  one  and  the  girl  at  another. 
There  was  the  usual  cast-away-on-a-des- 
ert-island  sort  of  cohesion  to  society,  and 
every  one  thought  that  it  was  his  or  her 
duty  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  rest.  In 
short,  it  was  one  of  those  places  where  you 
are  thrown  back  upon  ifature  with  a vio- 
lence that  hurts,  and  where  the  twenty- 
four  hours  are  twenty -four  stumbling- 
blocks  that  you  have  to  get  over  as  best 
you  can.  She  was  a very  pretty  girl, 
and  he  was  a rather  well-known  man. 
They  played  with  the  same  lot  in  the  win- 
ter, and  when  they  came  across  each 
other  at  the  first  dinner  in  the  country 
they  found  that  they  talked  the  same  lan- 
guage. It  doesn't  take  long  when  you 
have  had  any  experience  to  get  from  talk- 
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ing  about  the  kind  of  people  that  others 
are  to  talking  about  the  kind  of  people 
you  are  yourselves,  to  get  away  from 
persons  and  things  to  personalities,  and 
to  drop  commonplaces  and  go  in  for 
confidences  — in  short,  to  strike  away 
from  the  key  in  which  conversation  has 
been  arranged  for  you  by  usage  and 
quickly  modulate  into  something  more 
tender.  Well,  they  both  got  to  talking 
about  themselves  in  a very  short  time; 
each  fell  back  on  the  plain,  straight  I — 
that  backbone  of  con  versation  — very 
quickly, and  at  once  proceeded  to  disprove 
one  of  the  very  first  propositions  in  geom- 
etry, namely,  that  two  parallel  lines  con- 
tinued to  infinity  will  never  meet.  Not 
that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  elongate 
their  V s to  that  extent;  the  fallacy  of  the 
statement  was  shown  that  very  evening. 
On  the  steps  of  the  boat-house  after  din- 
ner they  passed  the  second  stage  of  what 
might  be  called  sympathetic  convergence. 
They  had  each  of  course  begun  with  that 
necessary  assumption  that  society  imposes 
that  the  other  was  charming — the  raw  ma- 
terial of  social  intercourse  out  of  which 
the  finished  product  is  worked  up  — but 
with  the  stars  brokenly  reflected  in  the 
rippling  water  they  made  distinct  ad- 
vance in  intimacy,  and  soon  reached  that 
point  where  her  eyes  said  as  plainly  as 
lips,  4 1 don't  care  if  you  know  I like 
you';  and  after  that  there  was  nothing 
but  to  arrive  by  more  or  less  rapid  stages 
at  the  next  post-house  on  the  road  to  full 
confession  on  her  part,  when  her  eyes 
would  say,  ‘I  don’t  care  if  you  know 
that  I know  you  like  we.’” 

“Oh,  stop!”  said  the  girl. 

“ That's  right,”  he  continued  ; “ for  the 
dangerous  time  is  not  when  a woman  im- 
plies that  she  likes  a man;  the  critical 
time  is  when  she  concedes  that  she  knows 
that  he  likes  her,  and,  in  suffering  him  to 
continue,  assures  him  in  his  position.” 

“ Perhaps,”  she  said.  “ But  go  on.” 

“ Every  one  said  that  they  were  flirting 
desperately,  and,  the  affair  finally  being 
very  well  recognized,  they  were  let  very 
much  alone.  It  was  a very  pretty  game, 
and  they  played  it  for  all  that  it  was 
worth,  and  perhaps  with  even  a little 
more  skill  and  art  than  is  usual,  only  one 
of  them  didn't  play  fair.” 

“You  mean  that  lie  really  didn't  care 
for  her,”  said  the  girl,  looking  up. 

“ No,”  he  answered.  “ I mean  that  she 
took  it  into  her  head  10  care  for  him.” 


“How  dishonest!”  murmured  the  girl. 

“ It  was— in  a way,”  he  said.  “ She  had 
led  him  on,  and  it  was  hardly  fair  to 
oblige  him  to  take  altogether  on  his 
shoulders  what  she  herself  had  done  so 
much  to  bring  about.  Of  course,  as  a 
matter  of  higher  ethics,  I can't  wholly 
defend  him.  I suppose  he  shouldn’t  have 
been  led  on.  He  might  have  gone  away, 
or  he  might  have  made  himself  intensely 
disagreeable  to  her;  but  really  that  would 
be  asking  too  much  of  human  nature;  for 
of  course  he  never  could  have  imagined 
that  it  would  end  by  her  losing  her  head.” 

“But  how  did  he  know?” 

“He  was  first  brought  to  a realization 
of  the  situation  on  the  day  he  left.  On 
the  last  night  they  wandered  out  into  the 
conservatory  of  the  house  where  she  was 
staying.  The  moon  was  full,  and  outside 
it  was  nearly  as  bright  as  day,  but  where 
they  were  the  light  only  fell  dimly — he 
went  into  all  the  particulars  when  lie 
was  telling  me — making,  lie  said,  a soft 
green  sort  of  radiance,  such  as  you  see 
in  an  aquarium  ; and,  indeed,  he  told  me, 
laughing,  that  with  the  glass  walls  and 
the  long  waving  plants  he  half  felt  as 
if  he  were  in  one,  and  that  lie  would 
see  the  snout  of  some  big  fish  come  pok- 
ing out  from  among  the  leaves  of  the 
palms.  They  could  not  stay  long  alone, 
for  it  was  late,  and  his  party  was  soon 
going  to  make  a start.  lie  said  good-by, 
holding  her  hand  in  his.  She  did  not 
draw  it  away,  and  he  felt  her  fingers 
tighten  a little.  He  had  only  kissed  her 
once  or  twice  since  he  had  known  her,  and 
he  kissed  her  now.  Then  she  broke  down 
completely,  and  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, with  her  arms  upheld,  she  leaned 
against  him,  crying.  There  was  no  non- 
sense about  it,  for  she  didn't  seem  to  mind 
whether  any  one  heard  her  or  not;  and 
he  said  that  some  one  certainly  would 
have  heard  if  the  whole  party  had  not 
just  at  that  moment  moved  away  from 
where  they  had  been  standing.  He  was 
awfully  fond  of  her, and  it  was  hard  enough 
on  him.  lie  would  have  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  take  her  in  his  arms  And 
tell  her  that  it  was  all  right.  But  it 
wouldn't  have  done.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  reasons,  and  it  would  have  been 
worse  for  her  a great  deal  worse  in  the 
end.” 

“ And  what  happened  next?”  asked  the 
gii’l- 

“They  were  interrupted;  his  people 
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came  for  him;  he  was  carried  away,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  it.  He  was  awfully 
cut  up  for  a long  time,  and  that  was  all.” 

“ And  that  was  all?”  she  repeated,  after 
a little. 

“Yes,”  he  answered.  “And  little 
enough  of  it  there  was,  as  you  must  con- 
fess. I don't  see  now  why  I ever  told 
you  the  story." 

“And  something  like  that  happened  to 
you?”  she  asked. 

44  Yes,”  he  replied,  reluctantly.  “ Men 
and  women  are  always  playing  with  tire, 
and  one  or  the  other  of  them  gets  a burnt 
finger  every  now  and  then.  I got  mine 
a little  scorched  once,  and  in  that  kind  of 
‘snapdragon.’  But  every  one  takes  the 
chances,  and  it's  a fair  game  all  around.” 

“But  is  it  fair?'’  she  remonstrated. 
“That's  what  I asked  you  before,  and 
that  is  just  the  point.” 

“ Why  isn't  it?'’  he  demanded. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  she  said.  “But  what 
became  of  the  girl?” 

“ Which?”  he  inquired. 

“The  one,”  she  said,  “who  made  you 
burn  your  fingers?” 

“Oh,'’ he  laughed,  “she  didn’t  break 
her  heart.  She  was  married  a short  time 
ago  to  a very  good  fellow,  who  is  quite 
rich,  and  I have  no  doubt  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  living  ‘happily  ever  afterwards.’ 
I saw  her  the  other  day,  and  she  was  look- 
ing positively  insulting  with  happiness. 
It  was  nothing,  you  see,  and  I suppose  it's 
only  an  accident  that  the  other  hasn’t 
been  married  likewise.'’ 

“She  is  not  married?'’  said  the  girl, 
glancing  at  him. 

“She  was  not  married  when  lie  told 
me,  and  that  was  only  a month  ago.” 

“And  you  don't  know  who  she  was?'’ 

“ Naturally  not.  Of  course  he  didn't 
tell  me.” 

“And  you  think  it  was  all  right,  vvliat 
lie  did?” 

“ No,  I don't,”  he  acknowledged. 
“There  was  something  wrong  some- 
where, although  I can't  tell  exactly 
where  it  was.  I suppose  that  the  ‘ per- 
fect king’  would  have  acted  differently, 
but  then  I know  that  Lancelot  wouldn’t, 
and  I imagine  that  they  were  both  gen- 
tlemen.” 

“I  know,  I know,”  she  said;  “but  it 
isn’t  right,  and  I suppose  that  we  women 
are  to  blame  too,  for  we  like  the  La  nee- 
lots — but  it  isn’t  right.” 

“ What  harm  was  done?” 


“How  can  we  tell  what  harm  was 
done?”  she  said,  rising  and  standing  be- 
fore him.  “The  girl  probably  got  over 
it.'’ 

“Then  certainly  it  was  nothing,”  lie 
urged. 

“ But  was  it  ?”  she  contended.  “It  isn't 
with  us,  as  I told  you  before,  as  it  is  with 
you  men  ; it  doesn’t  make  any  difference, 
of  course,  how  many  you  love,  but  wo  are 
supposed  to  love  only  once.  You  really 
expect  it  of  us— you  almost  exact  it  of 
us.  If  you  have  cared  for  a woman  who 
was  only  flirting  with  you  and  who  cast 
you  aside,  it  makes  no  difference  to  us 
who  finally  love  you.  But  you— it  would 
make  a great  difference  with  you  if  you 
supposed  that  the  woman  you  loved  had 
loved  another,  who  had  deserted  her.  Her 
value  would  be  terribly  diminished  in 
your  eyes.  And  we  know  it.  Do  you 
not  suppose  that  this  poor  girl  you  knew 
did  not  feel  the  shame  of  what  had  hap- 
pened? Do  vou  not  suppose  that,  hoping, 
as  we  all  hope,  to  love  and  be  loved  some 
day,  she  did  not  feel  that  she  had  not 
quite  the  same  right  to  demand  for  her 
love  all  that  she  would  have  had  the 
right  to  demand  before  ? There  is  no 
escaping  it;  you  have  established  your 
laws,  and,  unfair  as  they  are,  we  must 
conform  to  them.  Do  you  not  suppose 
that  the  poor  thing  understood  very  well 
that  no  man  would  care  for  her  in  quite 
the  same  way  after  he  knew  what  had 
happened?” 

“ But  why  need  he  know?” 

“Because,”  she  answered  — “because, 
if  she  were  a nice  girl,  she  would  feel 
that  she  ought  to  tell  him — knowing,  as 
she  would,  that  it  would  make  a differ- 
ence to  him.” 

“You  exaggerate,”  he  said.  “Such  a 
little  thing- a mere  momentary  nothing 
— a man  would  never  think  of  it.” 

“Oh,  lie  would!”  she  exclaimed.  “To 
you  yourself — to  you  who  have  been  the 
cause  of  just  such  an  injury — it  would 
make  a difference.” 

“ Never!”  he  answered. 

“Are  you  sure?”  she  asked,  looking 
directly  in  his  eves. 

“Yes,”  lie  answered. 

“Suppose,  then — ” she  began. 

“ What  ?”  he  asked,  as  she  hesitated. 

“ I was  at  Lake  Masaqua  two  years 
ago,”  she  asserted,  slowly,  deliberately. 

“ You  were  there  ?”  he  said,  looking  at 
her  quickly. 
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“Yes,”  she  answered,  firmly,  “I  was 
staying  at  a house  there—  in  August.” 

‘‘You—”  he  stammered. 

‘‘Suppose  that  I was  that  girl  about 
whom  your  friend  told  you?”  she  con- 
tinued, steadily. 

“It  is  not  possible,”  he  exclaimed,  ris- 
ing, and  now  standing  looking  down  on 
her.  “ I won’t  believe  it." 

“ Why  not  ?”  she  asked. 

“ You!”  he  said. 

“ Why  not  I ?”  she  demanded. 

“ It  could  not  be,”  he  exclaimed,  look- 
ing at  her  with  searching  directness. 

“Why  not?”  she  demanded,  meeting 
his  glance  squarely,  and  speaking  with  a 
certain  defiance. 

“ Tell  me  it  is  not  so,”  he  said,  in  a low 
tone. 

“But  it  is  ‘ nothing,’  ” she  said.  “Why 
do  you  wish  to  know  ?” 

He  had  seized  her  wrists,  and  holding 
her  hands  together,  was  gazing  into  her 
eyes. 

“Tell  me,”  he  said,  and  what  had  at 
first  been  a request  was  now  almost  a 
command. 

“But  you  said,”  she  urged,  “that  it 
made  no  4 difference.’  ” 

“Tell  me,”  he  repeated.  “You  know 
how  I love  you,  and  I cannot  bear  to 
think — ” He  paused,  and  relaxing  his 
hold,  stepped  back.  “ I will  not  believe 
it.” 

“ Very  well,”  she  said.  “But  you  see 
now  that  I was  right  when  I told  you 
that  a girl  would  feel  that  she  ought  to 
tell,  and  you  must  now  understand  how 
hard  it  is  for  her  when  she  really  loves  a 
man,  and  knows  that  her  confession  will 
lessen  her  worth  in  his  eyes.” 

“I,”  he  said,  again  stepping  toward 
her— “I  must  know  certainlv.  I cannot 
bear  it.” 

“ You  cannot  bear  to  think  that  some 
one  else  has  held  me  in  his  arms— has 
kissed  me— has  seen  the  teal’s  that  fell 
for  his  sake.” 

“ Do  not  torture  me,”  he  said.  “ Tell 
me  the  truth. 

“ And  yet,”  she  went  on,  relentlessly, 
“is  not  that  exactly  what,  by  your  own 
confession,  you  thought 4 nothing ’ when  it 
was  all  for  you  ? Did  you  not  thought- 
lessly, selfishly,  act  in  such  a way  that 
for  that  girl  all  was  not  quite  what  it  was 
before  ? You  say  that  she  was  a nice  girl, 
and  that  she  married.  Do  you  suppose 
that  if  she  told  what  had  been  to  that 


man  she  married,  it  did  not  make  a 4 dif- 
ference’ to  him — as  it  is  making  a ‘dif- 
ference ’ to  you  now  ? Do  you  not  suppose 
that  if  she  kept  silent,  she  lias  always  with 
her  the  bitter  thought  that  there  is  some- 
thing she  does  not  dare  or  does  not  care 
to  tell  the  man  she  loves — perhaps  very 
dearly — very  likely  much  more  than  she 
ever  loved  you — and  do  you  not  see  that 
it  is  a constant  trial  to  her  that  there 
should  be  this  ‘little  thing’  between 
them?  Do  you  not  realize  that  every  time 
he  does  or  says  something  that  shows  his 
perfect  confidence  in  her,  she  thinks  of 
that,  and  feels  like  crying  out,  ‘ I am  not 
exactly  what  you  believe  I am’?  Do  you 
not  realize  that,  in  a way,  all  her  life  is 
poisoned  by  this  ‘little  thing  ’ that  made 
no  ‘difference’?” 

“Tell  me,”  lie  entreated,  utterly  disre- 
garding what  she  had  said,  “were  you 
that  girl  ? Yrou  know  that  I love  you  — 
anyway.” 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  slowly.  “ You  would 
not  leave  me  for  it,  but  you  would  think 
of  it,  and  perhaps  speak  of  it,  and  ask 
questions.  You  are  not  the  same  now.” 

He  stood  staring  at  her  in  baffled  si- 
lence. 

“ You  see,”  she  said.  “ No,  do  not  ask 
me  to  tell  you.” 

The  sound  of  wheels  harshly  broke  the 
silence. 

“There  they  are,”  he  exclaimed,  hur- 
riedly. 44  In  a moment  they  will  be  here, 
and  perhaps  we  may  not  have  a chance 
to  see  each  other  alone  all  the  evening. 

In  mercy  tell  me  the  truth.” 

“Do  you  really  care  so  much?”  she 
asked,  looking  at  him  curiously,  and  with 
a slightly  frightened  glance. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  with  firm-set  mouth 
and  eager  eyes. 

But  before  she  could  reply  the  entire 
party  was  upon  them,  asking  questions, 
for  the  answers  to  which  no  one  seemed 
to  care  to  wait,  and  giving  answers,  to 
which  every  one  was  too  busy  to  lis- 
ten. 

He  had  not  even  started  to  dress,  al- 
though it  would  soon  be  the  hour  for  din- 
ner, when  there  came  a knock  at  the  door. 
Turning  away  from  the  window,  where 
he  had  stood  ever  since  he  had  entered 
the  room,  looking  out  at  the  darkening 
country,  he  opened  it,  and  taking  the 
note  which  a servant  handed  to  him,  went 
quickly  back  to  the  window,  where  there 
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was  still  light  enough  to  enable  him  to 
read. 

There  were  only  a few  lines  hurriedly 
scrawled  on  a single  sheet  of  paper,  and  he 
gathered  their  meaning  almost  at  a glance. 

“Dearest,  forgive  me.  I could  not 
help  it.  I was  so  sorry  for  that  poor 
creature,  who  must  have  suffered  so  if 
she  cared  for  you  one  particle  as  much 
as  I do,  that  I did  not  think  it  right  that 
you  should  escape  without  a little  suffer- 
ing too.  I took  it  upon  myself  to  revenge 
her.  I know  that  it  was  foolish,  but  I 


could  not  help  it.  I suppose  that  I should 
be  indignant  because  you  doubted  me, 
but  I don't  care — when  one  really  loves, 
there  isn’t  very  much  that  matters.  I 
did  not  mean  to  tell  you  so  soon,  but  I 
cannot  bear  it  to  have  you  think  wrong- 
ly of  me,  even  for  an  hour.  I was  not 
the  girl.  I was  there,  and  knew  all  about 
it — indeed,  she  herself  told  me  some  of  it — 
but  I was  not  the  girl,  and  there  never  has 
been  anything,  and  you  are  the  only  one 
I ever  have  loved,  or  ever  shall  love,  and 
so,  dear,  forgive  me,  please.” 


WITCH-HAZEL. 

BY  JAMES  E LEARNED. 

0 MAGIC  tree,  late-blooming,  bright,  and  fair! 

Among  thy  sisters  thou  in  Autumn  air 
Alone  art  moved  with  inward  thrill  to  throw 
Thy  slender  blossoms  forth  in  royal  show, 

When  russet  grow  the  lields  and  woods  are  cold. 
Courageous  then  thy  filaments  of  gold. 

Unfearing  onset  of  the  Winter's  rout. 

In  Richness  of  a splendid  grace  break  out, 

Invest  thy  grav-brown  stems  with  soft  attire, 

And  in  the  forest  spaces  shine  like  fire. 

Adventurous  Heart!  Through  the  long  Hummer  days, 
When  lesser  natures,  following  common  ways. 

Joined  in  array  of  undistinguished  bloom. 

How  knewest  thou  that,  standing  by  the  tomb 
Of  meaner  beauty,  I should  find  more  dear 
Thy  delicate  presence,  that  throughout  the  year 
Of  blossom  thou  didst  wrap  thy  leaves  of  use 
About  thee,  and  delay  till  they  fell  loose 
The  golden  llower  of  a heart  of  gold  J. 


Now  gleaming  bright  athwart  the  darkling  pine 
Or  ruddy  cypress,  sweet  thy  glories  shine 
On  raptured  sight,  or,  viewed  against  the  blue 
Of  heaven,  make  that  heavenly  lint  more  true. 
Yet — strange  and  mystic  art  of  thy  coy  grace - 
Flames  thy  full  beauty  only  face  to  face; 

The  perfect  gold  that  thy  close  Lover  knows 
All  pale  to  them  at  farther  distance  shows. 
Patient  thy  full  fruit  waits  the  Summer's  prime 
Of  days  to  he,  when  chilly  Winter's  time 
Of  irremediable  storms  shall  cease. 

And  all  thy  long  enduring  end  in  peace. 

No  marvel  that  magicians  of  thy  wood 
Contrive  the  rods  that  point  to  hidden  good, 
And  deft  mediciner  with  care  distils 
From  thy  full  veins  his  remedy  for  ills! 
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IT  is  hard  to  give  a systematic  account 
of  Yrale  University,  past  oV  present, 
because  Yale  itself  is  not  systematically 
arranged,  and  never  has  been.  At  no  time 
in  its  history  have  its  methods  and  tra- 
ditions borne  the  impress  of  a consistent 
plan.  It  is  the  result  of  a growth,  often 
quite  unforeseen  by  those  in  authority, 
through  which  the  collegiate  school  of 
1700  developed  with  slow  steps  into  the 
college  of  1800  and  the  university  of  1900. 

Yale  College  was  founded,  after  a fash- 
ion, at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
along  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  For  many  years  it  was  difficult 
to  sav  what  it  was  or  where  it  belonged. 
It  was  not  called  a college,  but  a collegiate 
school,  because  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut  was  afraid  to  attract  the  no- 
tiro of  England  to  any  undertaking  of 
this  kind.  Such  notice  would  certainly 
have  cost  the  college  its  charter,  and  might 
readily  have  produced  the  same  result  to 
the  colony  itself.  Its  teaching  force  did 
not  at  lirst  receive  the  names  of  president 
and  professors,  but  was  obliged  to  content 
itself  with  the  less  - honorable  titles  of 
■‘rector”  and  “tutors.”  Even  the  loca- 
tion of  the  school  was  very  uncertain, 
and  it  was  oftentimes  a house  divided 
airainst  itself.  The  poet's  description  of 
Harvard's  earliest  beginnings, 

“ Two  nephews  of  the  President 
And  the  Professor’s  son  — 

Lord!  how  the  Seniors  ordered  round 
That  Freshman  cla-s  of  one!” 

could  not  be  applied  to  Yale;  for  if  tlie 
rector  lived  at  Milford  and  the  tutors  at 
Say  brook,  the  Senior  class  was  located  at 
the  former  place  and  the  Freshman  class 
at  the  latter.  It  was  not  until  the  re- 
moval of  the  school  to  New  llaven  in  171 G, 
and  the  amendment  of  its  charter  in  1745, 
that  it  successively  attained  a local  habi- 
tation and  a name. 

The  teaching  in  those  early  days  was 
meagre  enough.  Even  after  the  institu- 
tion had  assumed  the  name  of  a college, 
the  president  was  often  the  only  man 
competent  to  give  anything  like  profes- 
sorial instruction.  A professorship  of 
divinity  was  founded  in  1746,  and  one  of 
mat  hematics  and  natural  philosophy  in 
1770.  But  it  was  not  until  the  adminis- 
tration of  Timothy  Dwight,  the  grand- 
father of  the  present  incumbent,  that  a 


group  of  professorships  was  established 
which  gave  a standard  of  scholarship  to 
the  institution,  and  an  element  of  perma- 
nence to  the  academic  body.  With  rare 
discernment,  President  Dwight  secured 
the  services  of  three  young  men  of  first- 
rate  talent — Kingsley  in  the  classics,  Da y 
in  mathematics,  and  Silliman  in  natural 
science — who  remained  in  the  service  of 
the  college  for  nearly  half  a century,  and 
who  made  it  a college  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name. 

It  was  hardly  a Congregational  college 
to  the  extent  which  is  often  assumed. 
Undoubtedly  its  foundation  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  distrust  which  the  more  con- 
servative element  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  felt  toward  the  liberal  tenden- 
cies of  Harvard  at  tlie  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  hopes  and  interests 
of  men  like  the  Mathers  were  centred  in 
Yale  for  this  reason.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  YTale  was  a Connecticut  college 
rather  than  a Congregational  one,  and 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  Congregational 
ministers  as  being  the  chief  educational 
authorities  of  the  colony.  A large  part 
of  tlie  money  given  to  the  college  in  its 
early  days  came  from  Episcopalians. 
Elihu  Yale  was  as  much  an  Episcopalian 
as  lie  was  anything;  and  Dean  Berkeley 
was  a prominent  though  somewhat  erratic 
member  of  the  English  Establishment. 
The  college  itself  was  once,  at  least,  near 
going  over  to  Episcopacy — so  near  that 
poor  old  Increase  Mather,  in  Boston, 
died  of  fright.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  we  not  infrequently  find  Episco- 
pal ministers  preaching  in  the  college 
chapel  as  guests  of  the  college  authorities. 
The  odium  theologicum  was  not  so  con- 
stant a force  in  those  days  in  Connecticut 
as  it  perhaps  was  in  Massachusetts.  Con- 
necticut Congregationalism  was  often  a 
political  uud  social  matter  rather  than  a 
religious  one;  and  in  its  capacity  as  an 
“established”  Church  it  had  enough  af- 
finity with  Episcopalian  ism  to  cause  the 
members  of  these  two  Churches  to  be 
handed  together  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  last  century  in  defence  alike  against 
the  Quaker,  the  Methodist,  the  infidel,  or 
the  democrat,  as  necessity  might  demand. 

The  differences  between  the  Congrega- 
tionalism of  Connecticut  and  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  much  to  do  with  the  differ- 
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ent  lines  of  development  taken  by  Yale 
and  Harvard  respectively.  The  fierce 
schism  between  orthodox  and  Unitarian 
in  Massachusetts  found  little  response  in 
Connecticut,  where  the  lines  of  conflict 
were  social  and  political  rather  than  intel- 
lectual. There  was  in  Connecticut  al- 
most none  of  the  awakening  and  ferment 
which  filled  eastern  Massachusetts  for  at 
least  two  generations.  As  we  look  back 
upon  Yale  life  or  Connecticut  life  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
may  admit  that  it  was  less  varied  and 
less  active  than  the  life  of  Harvard  or  of 
Massachusetts.  But  this  difference  was 
not  without  its  benefits  to  Yale.  The 
very  absence  of  intellectual  controversy 
gave  it  broader  political  sympathies  and 
affiliations.  Those  matters  which  formed 
the  starting-point  of  much  of  the  life  of 
Boston  and  of  Harvard  tended  to  with- 
draw Boston  and  Harvard  from  contact 
with  the  nation  as  a whole.  People  who 
did  not  understand  the  Unitarian  contro- 
versy were  frightened  and  repelled  by  the 
name  of  Unitarianism.  The  fact  that 
Massachusetts  was  always  ready  to  take 
an  advanced  position  carried  her  too  far 
for  the  rest  of  the  United  States  to  follow. 
It  was  so  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1788;  it  was  so  in  the  antislavery 
movement;  it  was  so  in  many  essential 
matters  which  affected  the  development 
of  Harvard  College.  By  contrast  with 
Harvard,  Yale  had  a national  character. 
It  did  not  move  too  fast  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a whole.  In  1800, 
as  in  1894,  it  was  a national  college.  It 
drew  its  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  a far  greater  degree  than  Har- 
vard. It  was  then,  as  now,  pre-eminent- 
ly the  mother  of  colleges.  Columbia  and 
Princeton,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  like 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Cornell  and  a hun- 
dred other  colleges  in  the  nineteenth,  have 
had  Yale  graduates  as  their  first  presi- 
dents. 

Another  characteristic  of  Yale  which 
has  brought  her  closer  to  the  national  life 
than  Harvard  lias  been  her  relative  pov- 
erty. Professors  and  students  have  both 
had  to  work  for  a living.  There  has 
been,  unfortunately,  no  opportunity  to 
cultivate,  as  Harvard  has  done,  the  liter- 
ary tastes  and  graces.  Yale  lias  not  been 
able  to  number  among  her  professors 
names  like  those  of  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
and  Holmes.  The  Yale  professors  have 
been  men  engaged  in  actual  teach  in  g- 
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work,  and  unfortunately  too  often  over- 
worked in  their  teaching.  It  would  have 
been  a great  thing  for  Yale  could  she 
have  strengthened  the  literary  side  of  her 
life.  Yet  there  were  advantages  in  the 
universal  necessity  of  hard  work  without 
the  graces.  It  created  an  esprit  de  corps 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  un- 
attainable. It  fostered  a democratic  spirit 
among  the  students.  Poor  and  rich  were 
associated  together  in  their  work  and  in 
their  play.  Men  were  judged  by  their 
strength  and  efficiency  as  men  rather  than 
by  their  social  or  pecuniary  standing  in 
the  outside  world.  This  democratic  stand- 
ard of  judgment  was  an  important  ele- 
ment both  in  bringing  Yale  into  closer 
contact  and  fuller  sympathy  with  the  na- 
tion as  a whole,  and  in  educating  the  stu- 
dents themselves  in  moral  standards.  At 
Yale,  to  a greater  extent  than  at  Harvard, 
the  value  of  the  education  is  due  to  the 
college  life  even  more  than  the  college 
instruction.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  the  history  of  Yale  has  been  like 
that  of  some  of  the  English  public  schools. 

Even  where  the  course  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  have  been  most  open  to  criti- 
cism, there  has  been  an  influence  in  col- 
lege life  that  could  not  be  weighed  or 
measured,  and  that  sometimes  could  hard- 
ly be  understood  by  those  who  felt  it, 
which  made  men  of  those  who  came  un- 
der its  influence,  and  which  caused  gradu- 
ates to  look  back  upon  their  years  of  Yale 
life  with  an  almost  unreasoning  affection. 

The  comparative  poverty,  the  strength 
of  college  feelings  and  traditions,  and  the 
absence  of  contact  with  a great  intellect- 
ual centre  like  Boston,  made  the  develop- 
ment of  the  university  idea  slower  at 
Yale  than  at  Harvard.  As  early  as  1813 
professional  schools  began  to  group  them- 
selves about  Yale  College,  but  they  were 
loosely  attached  to  it,  and  formed  no  or- 
ganic part  of  the  whole.  They  depended 
upon  the  eminence  of  individual  instruct- 
ors for  their  success,  and  with  the  death 
of  those  instructors  they  sank  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  The  counter-at- 
tractions of  similar  schools  in  large  cities, 
with  their  superior  facilities  for  attend- 
ing courts  or  hospitals,  put  Yale  at  a dis- 
advantage in  these  matters,  as  compared 
with  Harvard,  Columbia,  or  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  — a disadvantage 
which,  in  many  of  the  more  practical 
lines  of  study,  is  still  felt  to-day.  Never- 
theless, the  medical  school  attained  great 
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eminence  under  the  leadership  of  Nathan 
Smith,  the  law  school  had  the  benefit  of 
an  instructor  of  extraordinary  ability  in 
Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  while  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  divinity  school  is  associated 
with  the  still  more  celebrated  name  of 
Nathaniel  W.  Taylor.  But  the  connec- 
tion of  these  schools  with  Yale  College 
scarcely  consisted  in  anything  more  than 
the  fact  that  the  names  of  their  professors 
and  students  appeared  in  the  same  cat- 
alogue. It  was  not  until  1843,  nearly 
twenty  years  after  its  first  foundation, 
that  the  law  school  was  authorized  to 
give  degrees,  nor  were  such  degrees  given 
by  the  theological  school  until  1867. 

A most  important  forward  step  was 
taken  in  1846  by  the  establishment  of 
courses  of  graduate  instruction.  Little 
was  expected  from  this  project  at  the 
time.  It  received  but  scant  support  from 
the  college  authorities.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  disinterestedness  of  its  leaders,  it 
would  have  been  in  constant  danger  of 
abandonment.  But  it  met  a real  need  in 
giving  advanced  instruction  to  those  who 
were  pursuing  science  for  its  own  sake, 
independent  of  the  promise  of  diplomas 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  restrictions  of 
college  life  on  the  other.  The  first  courses 
were  in  chemistry.  Instruction  in  en- 
gineering was  soon  added.  The  school 
received  the  warm  support  of  a group  of 
men  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Science , with  James 
D.  Dana  at  their  head.  The  scope  of  in- 
struction was  gradually  widened  until  its 
courses  included  not  merely  physical  sci- 
ence, but  philology  and  politics.  Degrees 
were  first  given  in  1852.  It  was  not  un- 
til nearly  ten  years  later  that  the  liberal 
gifts  of  Mr.  Sheffield  gave  the  means  of 
establishing  systematic  courses  of  under- 
graduate instruction  in  the  school,  which 
from  that  time  forth  bore  his  name. 

Both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  subse- 
quent development  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School  has  been  what  its  name  im- 
plies— a scientific  school  as  distinct  from 
a technical  one.  It  lias  attempted  to  teach 
principles  rather  than  details.  It  has  not 
attempted,  as  so  many  other  schools  have 
done,  to  teach  a man  things  he  would 
otherwise  learn  in  the  shop  or  the  mine, 
hut  to  teach  him  what  he  would  not  learn 
in  the  shop  or  the  mine.  Its  leaders  have 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  col- 
lege instruction  could  take  the  place  of 
practical  experience.  They  have  tried  so 


to  shape  their  instruction  as  to  enable  the 
Sheffield  graduate  to  get  the  fullest  benefit 
from  practical  experience.  They  do  not  try 
to  teach  mechanical  details,  which  change 
from  year  to  year  or  from  shop  to  shop, 
but  scientific  principles  which  shall  enable 
a man  to  turn  all  details  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. They  use  a great  deal  of  laboratory 
work,  but  the  laboratory  work  is  treated 
as  a means  of  study  rather  than  as  an  end 
of  study.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Yale  man  in  starting  life  that  he  knows 
how  much  he  has  to  learn.  He  does  not 
conceive  himself  equal  to  the  master-me- 
chanic on  his  own  ground.  He  readily 
concedes  to  the  master-mechanic  the  su- 
periority in  some  points  of  professional 
skill;  and  the  mechanic  is,  for  that  very 
reason,  all  the  more  ready  to  recognize  the 
college  man’s  superiority  in  others. 

It  has  cost  Professor  Brush  and  his  as- 
sociates some  hard  battles  to  enforce  this 
view  of  the  matter.  At  this  very  day  the 
Sheffield  School  is  in  danger  of  losing 
grants  from  the  national  government 
amounting  to  625,000  a year  because  of 
its  attitude  on  these  points.  The  school 
has  for  more  than  thirty  years  enjoyed 
the  appropriations  made  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut  for  the  endowment  of  col- 
leges in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  Before  the  acceptance  of  the  grant 
the  college  stated  exactly  what  it  proposed 
to  do.  It  furnished  instruction  in  theo- 
retical principles  underlying  mechanics 
and  agriculture,  and  gave  free  tuition  to 
a large  number  of  Connecticut  students. 
The  scientific  study  of  agriculture  in 
America  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  work  of  Professor  John- 
son and  his  co-laborers  at  Yale.  It  was 
here  that  the  impulse  started  which  led 
to  the  founding  of  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  all  over  the  country.  But 
the  agricultural  interests  are  dissatisfied 
because  instruction  is  not  given  in  the 
practical  operations  of  farming.  With 
some  honorable  exceptions,  the  farmers 
do  not  appreciate  scientific  work  as  the 
mechanics  appreciate  it.  They  want  a 
college  to  teach  the  things  which  farmers 
know,  rather  than  those  which  farmers 
do  not  know.  The  mechanical  interests, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  eager  for  new 
knowledge,  and  have  given  the  warmest 
recognition  to  the  college  for  its  services 
in  developing  it. 

In  its  present  condition  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  offers  the  student  a 
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choice  of  some  seven  courses,  according 
to  the  line  of  work  for  which  the  student 
would  prepare  himself — one  for  the  chem- 
ist, one  for  the  biologist,  one  for  the  civil 
engineer,  one  for  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer, one  for  the  mining  engineer,  one 
for  the  agriculturist,  one  for  the  general 
business  man.  But  each  of  these  is  a 
college  course  rather  than  a purely  pro- 
fessional one.  The  Sheffield  students 
have  had  in  times  past  and  present  the 
benefit  of  instruction  from  men  whose 
eminence  was  far  removed  from  the  ordi- 
nary courses  of  applied  science — men  like 
William  D.  Whitney  or  Thomas  R.  Louns- 
bury,  Daniel  C.  Gilman  or  Francis  A. 
Walker.  The  scientific  course  has  led 
men  to  their  professions  by  a shorter 
road  than  the  academic,  and  without  the 
study  of  Greek,  but  it  has  been,  in  its 
underlying  principles,  a collegiate  course 
rather  than  a technical  one. 

The  separate  existence  of  two  collegi- 
ate departments  side  by  side  has  consti- 
tuted a distinguishing  feature  of  Yale 
development.  The  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  at  Harvard  has  never  been  of  any- 
thing like  co-ordinate  importance  with  the 
college  proper.  The  schools  of  mines  at 
Columbia  and  of  science  at  Cornell  have 
made  the  element  of  technical  training 
more  prominent  than  it  has  been  at  Yale. 
Not  a few  of  Yale’s  friends  have  looked  at 
this  double  collegiate  development  with 
regret,  and  have  believed  that  each  de- 
partment suffered  from  the  lack  of  those 
elements  for  which  the  other  was  distin- 
guished. The  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
with  its  independent  character  and  freer 
methods,  attracted  the  progressive  ele- 
ments, and  left  the  academic  department 
in  constant  danger  of  over-conservatism; 
the  monopoly  by  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  traditions,  of  religious  influences, 
and  of  many  of  the  things  that  did  so 
much  to  characterize  college  life,  made 
the  course  in  the  scientific  school  seem 
somewhat  imperfect  by  contrast;  while 
Harvard,  with  its  fuller  elective  course 
and  more  progressive,  not  to  say  destruc- 
tive, spirit,  was  combining  the  freedom  of 
a scientific  school  with  the  traditions  of  a 
college.  The  two  things  at  Yale  seemed 
to  be  drifting  farther  and  farther  apart. 
But  within  the  last  twenty  years  a great 
change  has  taken  place  for  the  better. 
It  began  in  1872,  when  six  representatives 
of  the  alumni  were  admitted  to  a place  in 
the  corporation  of  the  college.  In  itself 


this  change  amounted  to  little,  for  the 
clerical  element  in  the  corporation  was 
left  in  a majority,  and  could  do  anything 
it  chose  without  let  or  hinderance;  but  it 
was  significant  and  fruitful  in  giving  a 
degree  of  publicity  to  the  management  of 
the  college  which  it  had  never  before  pos- 
sessed, and  in  bringing  the  alumni  into 
fuller  co-operation  and  sympathy  with 
the  college  government. 

Meantime  a change  was  going  on  in 
the  faculty  as  well  as  in  the  corporation. 
The  administration  of  President  Woolsey, 
which  terminated  in  1871,  had  borne  the 
impress  of  his  personality  in  every  detail. 
A man  of  tremendous  force,  first-class 
scholarship,  and  high  ideals,  he  had  se- 
cured fellow- workers  of  the  same  sort, 
and  had  infused  the  whole  college  with  a 
spirit  of  thorough  work  and  lofty  aims 
which  has  been  worth  more  to  it  than 
anything  else  in  its  whole  history.  But 
President  Woolsey  was  born  before  the 
days  of  modern  science;  and  though  he 
acquainted  himself  with  its  results,  he 
scarcely  sympathized  with  its  fundamen- 
tal spirit.  His  attitude  toward  science 
was  not  unlike  that  of  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall  Lewis  or  Professor  Jowett;  and  his 
force  of  character  and  purpose  was  so 
great  as  to  hold  the  whole  college  to  his 
own  lines  of  thought.  His  successor  was 
a man  of  less  intensity  of  purpose,  and 
though  conservative  himself,  did  not  keep 
the  work  of  the  college  from  broadeniug. 

In  1876  the  progressive  element  in  the 
academic  faculty  became  strong  enough 
to  begin  the  introduction  of  the  elective 
system  in  Junior  and  Senior  years.  In 
1884  it  was  carried  still  further — not  to 
the  extent  which  prevailed  at  Harvard, 
but  sufficiently  far  to  stimulate  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  college  and  increase  the 
opportunity  for  active  work  in  new  lines. 
In  1886,  with  the  accession  of  President 
Dwight,  the  scientific  school  obtained  its 
due  recognition  as  a co-ordinate  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  and  the  way  was 
paved  for  greater  co-operation  between  the 
different  parts  than  had  previously  been 
possible.  Meantime  the  life  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  two  schools  had  become  as- 
similated much  more  rapidly  than  the 
courses  of  study.  This  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  increasing  development  of  athletics 
as  a factor  in  Yale  life.  When  the  stu- 
dents of  the  two  departments  worked  side 
by  side  in  the  boat,  on  the  diamond,  and 
in  the  still  fiercer  character  school  of 
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the  football  field,  no  narrow  traditions  of 
college  life  or  college  association  could 
prevent  the  recognition  of  prowess,  the 
formation  of  friendships,  and  the  mutual 
influence  on  character  of  the  men  in  the 
two  departments. 

Thus  a separation,  which  seemed  at  one 
time  to  involve  some  danger  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  development  of  Yale, 
and  to  force  the  students  to  a choice  be- 
tween science  without  tradition  on  the 
one  hand,  or  tradition  without  science  on 
the  other,  has  proved  in  the  end  a benefit. 
It  has  enabled  the  university  to  meet  at 
once  the  needs  of  those  who  must  short- 
en their  period  of  professional  study  and 
those  who  must  lengthen  it.  To  the 
former,  the  Sheffield  School  offers  a com- 
bination of  college  life  and  professional 
study  in  a three  years’  course.  To  the 
latter,  the  college  offers  a full  four  years’ 
course,  which  is  but  a preparation  for  sub- 
sequent professional  training.  The  sep- 
aration further  allows  a freedom  in  the 
choice  of  courses  of  study,  without  that 
danger  of  random  election  of  easy  option- 
al against  which  the  Harvard  authori- 
ties have  so  constantly  been  compelled  to 
fight.  It  enables  the  system  of  prescribed 
courses  of  study  and  examination  to  be* 
carried  out  to  a very  considerable  degree 
without  involving  the  attempt  to  force 
all  types  of  intellect  into  one  mould. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  closer 
co-operation  between  the  college  and  the 
scientific  school  is  but  the  beginning  of  a 
similar  tendency  with  respect  to  other  de- 
partments. In  his  championship  of  the 
university  idea,  President  Dwight  has 
done  away  with  much  of  the  spirit  of  iso- 
lation which  once  prevailed.  He  has  a 
number  of  difficulties  to  overcome,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  on  his  side.  We 
know  more  about  the  connection  between 
different  branches  of  knowledge  than  we 
did  thirty  years  ago.  The  process  of  spe- 
cialization has  been  accomplished  by  an 
increase  of  mutual  dependence,  and  the 
different  departments  of  the  university 
have  come  to  recognize  this.  The  scien- 
tific school  has  long  had  the  co-operation 
of  the  art  school  in  parts  of  its  instruc- 
tion. The  academic  department  has  now 
begun  to  seek  the  same  co-operation.  In 
the  courses  of  graduate  instruction,  stu- 
dents of  every  department,  undergraduate 
and  professional  alike,  meet  side  by  side 
with  mutual  advantage.  In  all  the  spe- 
cial schools  there  have  been  men — like 


Baldwin  in  Law,  Fisher  in  Church  His- 
tory, or  Weir  in  Art — whose  work  is  as 
indispensable  to  the  non-professional  stu- 
dent as  to  the  professional.  The  various 
collections,  chiefly  in  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum, have  a usefulness  not  bounded  by 
the  lines  of  any  department.  The  work 
of  a paleontologist  like  Marsh,  or  of  ge- 
ologists and  mineralogists  like  the  Danas, 
is  not  for  any  one  class  alone,  but  for  the 
whole  scientific  world.  The  increase  of 
laboratory  work,  whether  in  chemistry, 
or  physics,  or  mineralogy,  or  biology,  or 
psychology,  has  tended  to  bring  students 
of  different  departments  more  and  more 
together;  and  a similar  result  is  accom- 
plished by  gatherings  like  the  mathemati- 
cal club,  the  classical  club,  the  modern- 
language  club,  the  philosophical  club,  or 
the  political  science  club,  where  under- 
graduates, graduates,  professional  stu- 
dents, and  instructors  meet  on  an  equal 
footing  to  read  and  discuss  papers  on  sub- 
jects of  common  interest. 

With  university  extension  — that  is, 
with  the  effort  to  lecture  to  classes  out- 
side of  the  membership  of  the  university 
itself — Yale  has  had  little  to  do.  This  is 
not  so  much  from  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  movement  as  from  lack  of  time  on 
the  part  of  the  instructors.  Their  strength 
is  so  fully  occupied  with  the  regular  stu- 
dents that  they  have  little  left  to  devote 
to  extra  ones.  For  the  same  reason  Yale 
has  discouraged  the  attendance  of  “spe- 
cial” students  who  are  not  graduates  of 
any  college  nor  pursuing  any  of  the  rec- 
ognized courses  for  a degree.  It  may  be 
occasionally  a hardship  to  exclude  a zea- 
lous man  from  special  privileges,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a worse  hard- 
ship to  allow  a man  who  has  more  zeal 
than  training  to  take  the  time  of  an 
already  overworked  instructor  from  the 
teaching  of  his  regular  students.  If  a 
man  (or  woman)  is  a college  graduate, 
Yale  will  offer  him  whatever  facilities 
she  has  available.  If  a man  is  not  a col- 
lege graduate,  the  rule  is  that  he  must 
study  in  one  of  the  regular  courses  pro- 
vided for  the  attainment  of  a degree. 

To  the  graduate  of  any  college  Yale 
offers  the  choice  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred courses  of  instruction.  Twenty-four 
of  these  are  in  psychology,  ethics,  and 
pedagogics;  twenty-nine  in  political  sci- 
ence and  history;  twenty-six  in  Oriental 
languages  and  biblical  literature;  thirty- 
two  in  classical  philology;  thirty-three  in 
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modern  languages  and  literature;  forty 
in  natural  and  physical  science;  twenty- 
five  in  mathematics,  pure  and  applied. 
Besides  these,  there  are  courses  in  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  art  history,  in  music, 
and  in  physical  culture.  It  is  a question 
whether  the  philosophical  department  of 
any  university  in  Germany  offers  as  wide 
a range  of  teaching.  Among  all  these 
courses  the  graduate  has  absolute  free- 
dom of  choice.  It  is  assumed  he  knows 
what  he  wants,  and  is  able  with  the 
advice  of  his  instructors  to  select  that 
which  best  fits  his  individual  case.  He 
can  study  for  a degree  or  not,  exactly  as 
he  pleases.  The  Yale  degree  of  Ph.D. 
is  not  given  for  any  defined  course  or 
specified  amount  of  work,  but  for  high 
scientific  attainment,  of  which  evidence 
is  given  by  theses  embodying  original  re- 
search. 

Side  by  side  with  the  courses  of  gradu- 
ate instruction,  and  partly  coincident  with 
them,  we  have  the  work  of  the  profession- 
al schools — in  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  art.  In  each  of  these  there  is  a pre- 
scribed course  of  instruction,  usually  oc- 
cupying three  years,  and  leading  to  a 
degree  or  diploma  at  the  end.  In  the 
law  school,  however,  the  degree  of  LL  B. 
is  given  at  the  end  of  two  years;  and  for 
those  who  are  able  to  study  longer,  courses 
are  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of  M.L. 
and  D.C.L.  In  the  theological  school 
nearly  all  the  students  are  college  grad- 
uates ; in  the  other  professional  schools 
the  non  - graduates  are  in  the  majority. 
In  this  last  respect  Yale  is  at  a disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  Harvard  or 
Columbia.  The  effort,  which  the  Colum- 
bia authorities  have  so  successfully  car- 
ried out,  of  making  the  fourtli  year  of  the 
college  course  serve  at  the  same  time  for 
the  first  year  of  professional  study,  lias 
not  found  its  counterpart  in  Yale.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  the  professional  schools  have  grown 
up  on  an  independent  basis,  and  are  re- 
luctant to  sacrifice  any  part  of  the  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction  which  they  have  acquired. 
In  the  second  place,  the  university  has 
no  large  disposable  endowments  whose 
income  can  be  used  in  smoothing  the  way 
for  a combination.  Every  part  has  to 
work  for  a living,  and  therefore  has  to  be 
left  free  to  get  it  in  the  best  way  it  can. 
Finally,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done 
to  broaden  the  courses  of  instruction,  the 
undergraduate  departments  have  a sep- 


arate life  of  their  own,  and  an  esprit 
de  corps  of  their  own,  which  make  the 
problem  of  fusion  at  Yale  much  harder 
than  at  Columbia,  or  even  at  Harvard. 
For  though  the  instruction  of  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  professional  stu- 
dents is  losing  its  separate  character, 
though  they  meet  in  the  same  laboratories 
and  the  same  lecture-rooms,  nevertheless 
there  remains  much  in  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  several  parts  which 
continues  absolutely  separate.  The  col- 
lege remains  a college,  even  though  it  has 
become  part  of  a university.  A striking 
instance  of  this  separateness  of  under- 
graduate life  is  seen  in  the  very  slight 
effect  produced  by  the  admission  of  wo- 
men as  graduate  students  in  1892.  It 
scarcely  affected  the  college  life  in  any 
definable  way.  For  years  past,  indeed, 
women  had  been  attending  some  of  the 
graduate  classes  by  individual  arrange- 
ment with  the  instructor,  and  no  one  had 
even  been  troubled  by  it.  It  was  thought 
better  to  recognize  the  position  and  work 
of  such  students,  and  give  them  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  if  they  deserved  it.  Since 
this  recognition  there  are  naturally  a 
good  many  more  women  in  the  graduate 
classes  than  there  were  before;  and  where 
graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction 
are  coincident  it  has  resulted  in  their  ad- 
mission to  undergraduate  class-rooms. 
But  it  has  not  in  any  sense  encroached 
upon  the  privacy  of  college  life,  or  af- 
fected the  traditions  connected  with  it. 
To  a man  who  knows  what  college  life 
really  means,  the  recent  action  in  the 
graduate  department  at  Yale  does  not  in- 
volve the  admission  of  women  to  Yale 
College  any  more  than  it  involves  the 
admission  of  men  to  Vassar  College.  It 
rather  involves  an  emphasis  on  the  essen- 
tial distinction  between  the  college  life 
which  lias  been  developed  by  men  and 
women  separately  and  the  university 
work  of  training  specialists,  where  there 
need  be  no  distinction  of  sex. 

The  two  undergraduate  departments  at 
Yale  have  certain  obvious  points  of  dif- 
ference from  one  another;  they  have  cer- 
tain less  obvious  but  more  fundamental 
points  of  similarity  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  professional  schools,  and 
even  from  the  undergraduate  department 
of  a university  like  Harvard.  They  dif- 
fer from  one  another  in  that  the  required 
studies  of  the  4 4 academic  ” department 
are  largely  classical,  while  those  of  the 
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Sheffield  School  are  predominantly  scien- 
tific; in  the  fact  that  one  gives  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  after  four  years'  study,  while 
the  other  gives  the  degree  of  B.S.  after 
three  years;  and  in  the  fact  that  one  has 
two  years  of  prescribed  work  and  after- 
wards a direct  choice  of  electives,  while 
the  other  has  one  year  of  prescribed  work 
and  afterwards  a choice  of  courses  or 
groups  of  study,  instead  of  individual 
studies.  They  also  differ  in  the  fact  that 
the  academic  department  has  the  dormi- 
tory system  developed  in  a high  degree, 
while  the  scientific  school  does  not;  so 
that  the  faculty  of  the  former  is  obliged 
to  take  greater  oversight  over  the  conduct 
of  its  students  than  is  the  case  with  the 
latter.  But  both  departments  are  alike  in 
requiring  from  their  students  a high  de- 
gree of  regularity  as  to  attendance  and 
continuous  study.  The  constant  pressure 
to  work  is  not  only  much  stricter  than  in 
the  graduate  or  professional  schools,  but 
stricter  than  In  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  or  Princeton  or  almost 
any  American  college.  Harvard  is  strict 
about  her  degrees  and  lax  about  the  pre- 
vious course  of  her  students.  If  a man  has 
been  idle  for  four  years  he  will  lose  his 
degree.  Yale,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
room  for  idlers  in  her  elective  halls.  Her 
facilities  are  so  far  over-crowded  that 
every  bad  man  elbows  a good  man  out  of 
place.  She  has  no  room  for  the  vast 
number  of  “special”  students— a few  of 
them  deserving,  the  majority  incompetent 
— who  clamor  for  entrance  at  every  large 
university.  A man  must  pass  certain  ex- 
aminations or  he  cannot  enter  Yale.  He 
must  be  regular  in  his  attendance  or  he 
will  be  sent  home.  He  must  maintain  a 
certain  standard  of  scholarship  or  he  will 
be  “dropped.”  This  stringency  of  re- 
quirement is  the  heritage  which  Yale  has 
received  from  President  Woolsey  and  the 
group  of  men  who  worked  under  him. 
However  much  the  undergraduate  may 
chafe  under  it  or  rebel  against  it,  it  is  this 
which  makes  college  li  fe  and  college  repu- 
tation what  it  is.  No  body  of  young  men, 
left  to  go  their  several  ways,  good  or  bad, 
will  work  out  the  mass  of  college  tradi- 
tions and  college  sentiments  which  help 
to  mould  and  make  a man  in  a way  that 
mere  book  study  can  never  do. 

There  is  no  room  in  an  article  like  this 
to  describe  these  college  traditions  and 
customs  in  detail ; nor  are  the  associations 
that  gather  round  the  Fence,  or  “ Mory's.” 


or  the  Old  Brick  Row,  of  a kind  which  can 
readily  be  reproduced  in  black  and  white. 
Every  college  graduate  must  fill  the  pic- 
ture out  for  himself.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  special  characteristic  of  Yale  life 
which  has  distinguished  it  from  other  col- 
leges has  been  a keener  intensity  of  com- 
petition than  exists  almost  anywhere  else. 
It  shows  itself  in  every  form  of  effort — 
literary  and  athletic,  political  and  social. 
For  a few  coveted  positions  on  the  col- 
lege journals  there  are  dozens  of  men 
toiling  months  or  years  to  offer  the  best 
essays  or  stories  or  reports  of  current 
events.  For  a few  positions  of  honor  on 
the  athletic  teams  there  are  hundreds  of 
men  running  their  regular  courses  of  ex- 
ercise, and  filling  the  sidewalks  of  New 
Haven  with  costumes  calculated  to  strike 
the  stranger  aghast.  And  so  in  every  de- 
partment of  college  life.  The  contest  takes 
its  keenest  and  perhaps  most  questionable 
form  in  connection  with  the  secret-soci- 
ety system.  The  societies  of  the  academic 
department  at  Yale  differ  from  those  of 
mostother  colleges  in  not  r unning  through 
the  course,  but  changing  in  successive 
years  of  study.  No  man  who  is  ambitious 
for  college  success  can  afford  to  rest  on 
his  laurels  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
course.  An  election  to  one  of  the  societies 
of  Sophomore  or  Junior  year  is  chiefly 
thought  of  as  a stepping-stone  toward  the 
higher  honor  of  election  into  the  narrow- 
er circle  of  “Skull  and  Bones,”  “Scroll 
and  Key,”  or  “Wolf's  Head.”  As  the 
time  for  Senior  society  elections  draws 
nigh,  the  suspense  on  the  part  of  the  can- 
didates becomes  really  terrible.  When 
the  afternoon  of  election  finally  arrives, 
the  scene  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  in 
college  life.  There  is  a crowd  gathered 
on  the  campus— all  interested,  and  some 
fearfully  so.  One  Senior  after  another 
appears  from  the  different  society  halls, 
and  silently  seeks  his  man  amid  the 
throng.  At  last  he  finds  him ; a tap  on 
the  shoulder  sends  a Junior  to  his  room 
on  what  is  probably  the  happiest  walk  he 
has  ever  taken ; there  is  a moment’s  burst 
of  applause  from  the  crowd,  varying  in 
intensity  according  to  the  popularity  of 
the  man  chosen,  but  always  given  with 
good-will,  and  then  every  one  relapses 
into  anxious  expectation,  until  the  whole 
series  of  elections  has  been  given  out. 
On  the  whole,  the  Senior  society  choices 
are  given  with  conscientious  fairness. 
There  are  mistakes  made,  sometimes  bad 
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ones,  especially  mistakes  of  omission ; but 
they  are  as  a rule  bona  fide  mistakes  of 
judgment,  and  not  the  results  of  personal 
unfriendliness  or  chicane.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  wire-pulling  among  those 
who  hope  to  receive  the  honor,  but  sur- 
prisingly little  among  those  who  are  to 
award  it.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  Yale  society  system ; but  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  is  a characteristic 
product  of  Yale  life,  with  its  intensity  of 
effort,  its  high  valuation  of  college  judg- 
ments and  college  successes,  aud  its  con- 
stant tension,  which  will  allow  no  one  to 
rest  within  himself,  but  makes  him  a part 
of  the  community  in  which  he  dwells. 

Gan  Yale  keep  these  characteristics  un- 
impaired amid  increasing  numbers  of 
students  and  increasing  complexity  of 
outside  demands  ? Can  it  preserve  its 
distinctive  features  as  a college  in  the 
midst  of  its  widening  work  as  a universi- 
ty? Can  it  meet  the  varying  intellectual 
necessities  of  modem  life  without  sacri- 
ficing the  democratic  traditions  which 
have  had  so  strong  an  influence  upon 
character?  Can  it  give  the  special  educa- 
tion which  the  community  asks  without 
endangering  the  broader  education  which 
has  produced  generations  of  “all  round  ” 
men,  trained  morally  as  well  as  intellect- 
ually? These  are  questions  which  every 
large  college  has  to  face.  They  are  not 
peculiar  to  Yale.  If  Yale  feels  their  diffi- 
culty most,  it  is  because  she  is  the  largest 
representative  of  the  traditional  American 
college  idea,  which  Harvard  has,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  abandoned. 

The  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  several 
factors  outside  of  the  educational  sphere. 
In  the  first  place,  the  demands  of  modern 
life  make  teaching  more  expensive.  There 
are  more  things  to  teach,  and  therefore 
there  is  need  of  more  men,  while  in  each 
line  there  is  more  competition  for  the  ser- 
vices of  first-rate  men, both  inside  and  out- 
side the  teaching  profession.  The  day 
ha£  passed  when  college  professors  formed 
a class  by  themselves,  who  would  not  or 
could  not  engage  in  work  elsewhere.  With 
the  increasing  study  of  science  in  its  vari- 
ous forms  there  has  come  increased  con- 
tact between  university  life  and  business 
life.  The  scientific  man  can  often,  if 
not  generally,  make  more  money  by  ex- 
pert work  than  by  teaching;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  always  easy 
for  the  university  to  retain  his  services. 
The  social  demands  upon  the  professors 


have  taken  a different  shape  from  what 
they  had  forty  years  ago.  Plain  living 
and  high  thinking  is  no  longer  the  ideal 
of  professional  success  in  any  line.  Under 
these  circumstances  a college  with  limited 
funds  finds  it  hard  to  secure  enough  men 
of  the  right  kind.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  enhances  rather  than 
lessens  the  difficulty.  Additional  students 
are  often  a source  of  expense  rather  than 
of  profit.  Teaching  is  not  a work  which 
can  be  performed  by  wholesale.  No 
teacher,  not  even  the  most  talented,  can 
do  for  a class  of  one  hundred  what  he 
would  do  for  a class  of  ten.  Each  in- 
crease of  numbers  makes  it  all  the  more 
difficult  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having 
the  class  too  large,  or  the  instructor  too 
small;  nor  is  an  increase  of  tuition  fees 
to  be  thought  of  except  as  a last  resort. 

Side  by  side  with  this  difficulty  comes 
a still  greater  danger,  in  the  effect  of 
modern  life  on  the  students  themselves. 
While  the  standard  of  life' throughout 
the  community  was  simple,  there  was  ev- 
ery chance  for  the  democratic  spirit  of 
equality  to  assert  itself.  The  difference 
between  what  the  rich  student  and  the 
poor  student  could  command  was  com- 
paratively slight.  It  was  at  most  a dif- 
ference in  rooms  and  in  food,  in  dress 
and  in  comforts— differences  which  the 
healthy  public  sentiment  of  a college 
could  afford  to  disregard.  But  to-day 
there  are  differences  between  rich  and 
poor  which  no  one  can  wholly  despise, 
even  though  he  may  respect  the  poor 
man  more  than  his  rich  compan  ion.  Each 
complication  of  social  life  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  college  creates  a reason  for 
legitimate  expenditure  of  money,  which 
prevents  the  poor  man  from  feeling  an  ab- 
solute equality  with  the  rich.  The  prob- 
lem of  lessening  college  expenses  is  one  of 
vital  importance  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican college  life,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
serious  difficulty  with  which  the  members 
of  the  Yale  faculty  have  to  contend. 

But  in  meeting  these  difficulties  Yale 
has  certain  marked  and  strong  ad  vantages. 
To  begin  with,  all  the  traditions  of  Yale's 
social  life  work  in  the  direction  of  valuing 
men  for  their  character  rather  than  their 
money  or  their  antecedents.  Though  the 
college  standard  of  character  may  be  im- 
perfect, and  though  college  sentiment  may 
tolerate  wrong  methods  of  study,  p,nd  eva- 
sions in  dealing  with  the  authorities,  the 
general  fact  remains  that,  such  as  the 
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standards  are,  they  are  applied  vigorously 
and  impartially ; that  there  is  a respect  for 
work  and  a respect  for  unselfishness — a 
respect  for  all  that  constitutes  a gentle- 
man in  the  best  sense — that  renders  futile 
any  attempt  to  make  money  take  the 
place  of  character,  or  social  antecedents 
take  the  place  of  social  qualities. 

Those  who  thought  that  the  democratic 
spirit  of  Yale  was  bound  up  with  the 
Spartan  simplicity  of  the  Old  Brick  Row- 
have  been  happily  disappointed.  The  gifts 
of  Farnam  and  Durfee,  of  Lawrence  and 
White,  of  Welch  and  Vanderbilt,  have 
provided  the  students  with  larger  comforts 
without  distorting  their  moral  standards. 
There  are  parts  of  the  secret  society  sys- 
tem which  are  in  more  or  less  constant 
danger  of  becoming  rich  men’s  cliques 
and  undermining  the  democratic  spirit; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  this 
danger  will  be  successfully  resisted  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  development  of  college  athletics 
has  been  of  great  service  in  counteracting 
some  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the 
day.  Open  to  criticism  as  athletics  may 
be  for  their  unnecessary  expense,  for  the 
betting  which  goes  on  in  connection  with 
them,  and  for  the  distorted  views  which 
they  encourage  as  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  different  things  in  life,  they  yet 
have  a place  in  education  which  is  of 
overwhelming  importance.  The  physical 
training  which  they  involve,  good  as  it 
may  be,  is  but  a small  part  of  -the  benefit 
achieved.  The  moral  training  is  greater. 
Where  scores  of  men  are  working  hard 
for  athletic  honor,  and  hundreds  more  are 
infected  by  their  spirit,  the  moral  force  of 
such  an  emulation  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Critics  may  object,  and  do  object,  that  ath- 
letic prowess  is  unduly  exalted,  and  that 
it  involves  distortion  of  facts  to  rate  the 
best  football-player  or  best  oarsman  high- 
er than  the  best  scholar  or  best  debater. 
But  the  critic  is  not  wholly  right  in  this. 
There  is  a disposition  in  the  college  world 
to  recognize  in  the  highest  degree  any- 
thing which  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the 
college.  Let  a student  write  something 
which  brings  honor  to  his  college,  wheth- 
er in  science  or  literature,  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  recognition  he  receives 
from  his  fellows.  Let  a football-player 
strive  to  win  gloiw  for  himself  instead  of 
for  his  college,  and  his  fellows  have  no 
use  for  him.  What  the  critic  deems  to 
be  preference  for  the  body  over  the  mind 


is  in  no  small  measure  preference  for  col- 
lective aims  over  individual  ones.  It  may 
be  a short-sighted  view  of  the  matter  to 
think  of  the  high-stand  man  as  working 
for  himself,  and  the  athlete  as  working  for 
his  college.  Yet  it  is  one  which  contains 
a large  element  of  truth;  and  the  honor 
paid  to  col  lege  athletes  is  based  on  a health- 
ful recognition  of  this  half-truth  which 
the  critic  so  often  overlooks. 

Athletics,  if  properly  managed,  have 
still  another  moral  advantage  in  training 
the  students  to  honor  a non  commercial 
standard  of  success.  In  these  days,  when 
the  almighty  dollar  counts  for  so  much, 
this  training  is  of  first-rate  importance. 
Of  course  athletics  may  be  so  managed 
as  to  be  worse  than  useless  in  this  respect. 
The  least  taint  of  professionalism,  how- 
ever slight,  destroys  the  whole  good;  the 
growth  of  betting  endangers  it.  Yale 
has  by  constant  effort  kept  clear  of  pro- 
fessionalism, and  much  of  her  success  in 
athletics  has  been  due  to  this  fact.  Bet- 
ting is  harder  to  deal  with,  and  consti- 
tutes a real  evil,  but  not  one  for  which 
athletics  is  so  directly  responsible  as  many 
people  assume.  On  the  whole,  as  athletics 
have  been  managed  at  Yale  under  the 
constant  advice  of  the  alumni,  and  with- 
out either  fear  or  favor  from  the  faculty, 
they  have  done  great  good  and  little 
harm,  both  physically  and  morally. 

If  there  is  danger  of  distorted  sense  of 
proportion  among  the  students,  it  is  to 
be  remedied  not  by  less  encouragement 
to  athletics,  but  by  more  encouragement 
to  study.  Yale  emphatically  needs  more 
money  for  teaching  purposes.  Gifts  of 
dormitories  have  done  good;  gifts  like 
those  for  the  Peabody  Museum,  for  the 
Kent  and  Sloane  laboratories,  for  lecture- 
halls  like  Osborn  and  Winchester,  have 
done  still  more  good;  but  they  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  public  demands. 
So  fast  have  the  numbers  grown  that 
there  is  to-day  not  a lecture-hall  in  Yale 
College  which  will  accommodate  all  the 
students  who  want  to  take  a single  course 
of  instruction,  much  less  a laboratory 
which  will  give  the  room  needed  for  the 
study  of  chemistry  to  all  who  ask  it. 
Whatever  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cational development  without  money  or 
with  limited  money,  Yale  is  trying  to  do. 
Her  success  is  attested  by  her  growth  in 
numbers  and  public  recognition,  and  yet 
more  by  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  her 
members  in  every  capacity. 
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IMMEN  Pasha’s  dinner  was  given  to 
Miss  Page,  although  it  was  ostensibly 
in  honor  of  the  British  Minister,  whose 
wife  sat  on  Immen’s  right,  and  tested  that 
Oriental’s  composed  politeness  greatly. 
But  at  times  he  would  turn  to  Miss  Page, 
and  she  would  murmur  with  him  in 
French,  and  he  would  have  his  reward. 
The  condition  upon  which  Miss  Page  had 
come  to  the  dinner  was  that  it  should  be 
an  Oriental  one  throughout,  and  so  the 
table  was  accordingly  of  silver,  and  each 
strange  sticky  course  was  served  in  a 
golden  bowl,  and  each  fork  and  spoon 
bore  a ruby  and  a diamond  in  its  handle. 

“Diamonds  and  rubies  are  my  jewels,” 
Immen  explained  simply,  as  one  would 
say,  “ Blue  and  yellow  are  my  racing  col- 
ors,” or  that  such  a sentence  was  the 
motto  of  his  family. 

A native  orchestra  played  from  a bal- 
cony of  heavily  carved  wood  that  stretched 
across  one  end  of  the  room,  and  behind  a 
lattice  beneath  it  shone  the  bright  eyes  of 
Immen’s  wife,  who  was  politely  supposed 
to  have  already  departed  for  Alexandria, 
but  who  in  reality  was  looking  with  won- 
der and  misgivings  upon  the  bold  women, 
with  naked  faces  and  shoulders,  who  sat 
at  her  husband’s  side,  and  talked  to  him 
without  waiting  for  him  to  give  them 
leave. 

Miss  Page  and  her  family  had  been 
spending  the  winter  in  Cairo,  and  were  to 
leave  in  the  week.  The  hot  weather,  or 
what  passes  for  hot  weather  in  Cairo,  had 
arrived,  and  the  last  of  Cook’s  dahabeahs 
was  hurrying  back  down  the  Nile,  and  a 
few  of  the  court  had  already  gone  to  Al- 
exandria, and  in  two  weeks  the  Khedive 
would  follow.  It  had  been  a delightful 
winter,  and  Helen  Page  had  enjoyed  it  in 
what  was  to  her  a new  way.  She  had 
reached  that  stage  when  everything  in  life 
has  found  its  true  value.  There  was  for 
her  no  more  marking  up  or  marking 
down.  If  it  would  not  sell  for  that,  it 
should  not  leave  her ; or  if  it  cost  so  much, 
it  was  not  worth  seeking  after,  and  she  let 
it  go.  She  still  enjoyed  dances  and  func- 
tions; but  the  dances  had  to  be  very  well 
done, and  the  functions  had  to  come  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  She  knew  what 
bored  her  and  what  amused  her,  and  she 
knew  the  worth  of  a cabinet  minister’s 
conversation  and  the  value  of  a few  words 
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from  royalty,  and  of  a day  with  her  bro- 
ther hunting  for  bargains  in  the  bazars. 
She  had  arrived. 

She  left  the  officers  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation  to  her  sister,  who  was  just 
out,  and  of  that  age  when  the  man  who 
leads  the  cotillon  was  of  much  more  im- 
mediate importance  than  the  gentleman 
with  the  star  on  his  coat  who  could  tell 
her  sister  when  the  Italians  would  move 
over  the  Alps,  or  the  tall  senators  in 
Washington  who  related  such  amusing 
stories,  and  who  told  things  to  Helen  of 
such  importance  that  she  would  sit  with 
her  eyes  cast  down  so  that  people  might 
not  see  how  interested  she  was.  That 
might  be  worth  while  to  Helen,  but  to  her 
sister  the  young  English  officers  on  polo 
ponies,  and  the  rides  to  the  ostrich  farm, 
and  golf  at  the  base  of  the  pyramids,  were 
much  more  entertaining.  So  it  happened 
occasionally  when  Helen  and  her  good- 
looking  brother  were  treasure-hunting  on 
the  Mouski  that  they  would  have  to  jump 
out  of  the  way  of  a yelling  outrunner  in 
black  and  gold,  and  see  their  sister  roll 
by  seated  high  in  a cart,  with  an  Arabian 
pony  in  the  shafts  and  an  English  sub- 
altern at  her  side. 

Once  when  this  happened  her  brother 
looked  after  the  cart  with  a smile,  and 
said,  indulgently,  and  with  that  tolerance 
for  youth  which  only  a Harvard  Junior 
can  feel, 

“ Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  as  young  as 
that,  Helen?” 

His  sister  exclaimed,  indignantly  : 
“Well,  upon  my  word.  And  how  old 
do  you  suppose  I am?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  the  brother  answered, 
unabashed.  “ The  last  time  I asked  you, 
you  were  nineteen.  That  was  years  ago." 

“Only  four  years.  Does  that  make 
me  so  very  old?” 

“But  you’ve  seen  such  a lot,  and  you’ve 
been  around  so  much,  and  all  that,”  he 
argued.  “ That’s  what  makes  people  old. 
Helen,  don’t  you  ever  intend  to  get  mar- 
ried?” 

“Never,”  said  the  sister.  “ I am  going 
to  live  with  you,  and  keep  you  from  fall- 
ing in  love  with  a nicer  girl  than  myself, 
and  we  will  promise  each  other  never  to 
marry,  but  just  to  go  about  like  this  al- 
ways, and  explore  places  and  have  ad- 
ventures.” 
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Young  Page  laughed  indulgently. 
“ Very  well,”  he  said.  He  had  had  hopes 
at  one  time  that  his  sister  would  take  a 
fancy  to  his  roommate,  who  played  next 
to  him  on  the  football  eleven;  but  that 
gentleman  had  never  really  appreciated 
her,  although  lie  had  once  said  that  her 
photograph  was  the  finest  thing  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  used  to  stand  in  front  of 
it  when  he  was  tilling  his  pipe  and  sur- 
vey it  critically,  with  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  Page  had  considered  this  a very 
good  sign.  It  was  after  this  that  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  papers  of  his  sister's 
engagement  to  a young  English  duke 
had  made  her  brother  wonder  if  that  per- 
haps would  not  be  even  a better  thing  for 
him,  as  it  would  give  him  such  grand  op- 
portunities for  shooting  over  his  brother- 
in-law's  preserves.  And  from  that  time 
on  he  rather  discouraged  his  roommate 
in  cherishing  secret  hopes. 

He  had  not  heard  of  the  young  Eng- 
lishman lately,  so  he  inquired  jocosely, 
and  with  what  lie  considered  rare  discre- 
tion and  subtlety,  “If  you  were  to  mar- 
ry a duke,  Helen,  would  I still  call  you 
just  plain  Helen,  or  would  you  make  me 
say  ‘Your  Grace,’  as  the  servants  do?” 

Helen  stopped,  ankle  deep  in  the  mud 
of  the  bazars,  and  surveyed  him  with 
such  evident  amusement  that  he  laughed 
in  some  embarrassment.  “You  could 
never  truthfully  call  me  4 plain  Helen,’ 
Ted,” she  said,  ‘‘and  you  will  never  have 
the  chance  to  call  me  the  other  thing.” 

“ Oh  !”said  her  brother,  meekly,44  that's 
how  it  is,  is  it?’’ 

“ Yes,  that's  how  it  is,”  his  sister  echoed. 

The  man  who  sat  on  Miss  Page's  left 
at  Immen  Pasha's  dinner  was  Prince  Pa- 
nine,  the  Russian  First  Secretary.  He 
had  known  Miss  Page  in  Washington 
when  he  was  an  attache  of  the  Russian 
legation  there,  and  had  been  bold  enough 
to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  When  she  de- 
clined to  do  so  he  took  it  hardly,  and 
said  unpleasant  things  about  her,  which, 
in  time,  came  back  to  her.  She  bore  him 
no  ill  will  for  this;  but  he  did  not  ap- 
peal to  her  as  a delightful  dinner  com- 
panion. It  was  different  with  the  Rus- 
sian, for  it  was  his  pride  that  had  been 
hurt  by  her  refusal  rather  than  his  heart, 
and  he  thought  this  the  sweet  moment 
of  his  revenge.  He  now  could  show 
the  woman  who  had  refused  him  when 
he  was  an  insignificant  attache  that  it  was 
the  prospective  head  of  a powerful  and 


noble  Russian  family  and  a possible  am- 
bassador that  she  bad  overlooked. 

He  felt  the  value  of  the  situation 
keenly.  It  inspired  him  as  a good  part 
inspires  the  actor,  and  he  smiled  at  his 
own  thoughts,  and  twisted  his  pointed 
beard,  and  bridled  and  bowed  bis  bead 
like  a pretty  woman.  Miss  Page  at  first 
did  not  notice  him  at  all.  She  was  intent 
on  what  Immen  was  telling  her  of  some 
extravagance  of  Ismail  Pasha's,  in  whose 
cabinet  he  had  served;  but  when  he  bad 
ceased,  and  turned  with  a sigh  to  the 
English  matron.  Miss  Page  moved  in  her 
chair,  and  surveyed  Panine  with  smil- 
ing good-nature. 

“It  is  very  nice  to  see  you  again,”  she 
said,  comfortably;  44  but  they  tell  me, 
Prince,  that  you  are  such  a dangerous 
personage  now.  I am  really  rather  afraid 
of  you.” 

The  Russian  bowed  bis  bead,  and  smiled 
grimly.  “You  did  not  find  me  danger- 
ous once,'1  he  said. 

But  she  looked  past  him,  and  contin- 
ued as  though  he  had  not  spoken.  “I 
never  thought  you  would  take  the  ser- 
vice so  seriously,”  she  went  on.  44  Why, 
you  will  be  a minister  very  soon  now, 
will  you  not?” 

Panine  looked  at  her  sternly,  as 
though  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  her  being 
serious.  44  Some  one  has  told  you?'’  he 
asked,  frowning. 

“No, ’’she  said,  lightly.  “But  it  is  about 
time,  is  it  not?  What  were  you  in  Wash- 
ington? Second  Secretary,  I think?” 

“It  is  not  a matter  of  years,”  the  Rus- 
sian answered,  stiffly;  “at  least  it  is  not 
so  with  some  men.  It  is  true  I am  still  a 
secretary,  but  our  chief  has  been  away,  and 
— what  is  it  that  you  have  for  a proverb 
— 4 when  the  cat’s  away  the  mice  ’ — eh  ?” 
He  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and  then  glanced 
quickly  up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
table,  as  though  to  give  her  the  impression 
that  he  was  fearful  of  having  been  over- 
heard. Miss  Page  did  not  apparently  no- 
tice this  by-plav.  She  laughed,  and  then 
interrupted  herself  to  listen  to  something 
that  was  being  said  across  the  table  before 
she  answered  him. 

“ So,  '’she  said,  “you  have  been  plotting 
and  conspiring  again,  have  you,  and  we 
are  to  have  a crisis?  You  are  all  just 
alike.'’  She  laughed  indulgently.  “It 
is  so  absurd,”  she  said. 

Panine's  frown  was  quite  genuine 
now.  “Ah,  so,”  be  said,  with  mocking 
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politeness,  “you  think  it  absurd?  Yes,” 
he  added;  “ you  are  quite  right.  It  is  no- 
thing, just  a game,  and,  as  you  say,  quite 
absurd— quite  absurd.  You  relieve  me,” 
he  added.  “I  had  feared  perhaps  you 
had  learned  something.  Even  the  most 
experienced  in  our  service  is  sometimes 
indiscreet,  when  it  is  a beautiful  woman 
to  whom  he  talks.” 

Her  eyes  closed  for  an  instant,  which 
was  a trick  they  had  when  she  was  an- 
noyed or  bored,  and  she  turned  to  Immen 
with  a smile.  The  Russian  sipped  deeply 
from  his  glass  and  scowled.  He  felt  that 
he  was  not  making  that  sort  of  an  im- 
pression which  the  situation  should  have 
called  forth.  The  girl  did  not  yet  seem 
to  appreciate  what  she  had  given  up. 

Miss  Page  turned  to  him  again.  “We 
are  to  have  a most  amusing  evening,” 
she  said;  “did  you  know?  Immen  is 
going  to  have  Bannerman  in  to  do  his 
tricks  for  us.” 

“The  mind-reader?” 

“Yes.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?“ 

Panine  answered,  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  is  tolerant  of  the  amusements  of 
others,  that  lie  had  seen  the  fellow  once 
when  he  had  performed  before  the  King 
of  Greece.  “ He  made  us  all  look  rather 
ridiculous  and  undignified,” he  said.  “I 
do  not  think  that  I like  the  court  jester 
of  modern  times.” 

“ You  must  be  very  careful,”  Miss  Page 
laughed,  “or  he  will  read  all  of  your  se- 
crets, and  then  we  will  know  what  mis- 
chief you  have  been — ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon!”  interrupted  the 
Russian,  quickly.  He  gave  her  a warn- 
ing glance.  “They  will  hear  you,”  he 
explained. 

The  girl  tossed  her  head  with  a shrug 
of  impatience.  “Quelle  pose!”  she  said. 
“Why  are  you  not  amusing,  as  you 
used  to  be?  Are  you  always  mysteri- 
ous now?  And  when  are  you  Russians 
going  to  embrace  France;  and  liovv  soon 
will  your  fleet  be  in  the  Bosporus;  and  do 
you  still  draw  little  maps  of  Constanti- 
nople on  the  backs  of  your  visiting-cards? 
Oh,  it  is  such  an  old,  old  story !” 

“Just  as  you  say,”  replied  Panine, 
without  showing  any  sense  of  injury. 
“ It  is  an  old  story ; it  is  like  the  shepherd- 
boy  who  kept  calling  that  the  wolf  was 
coming — is  it  not?” 

“ Exactly,” consented  the  girl,  “except 
that  the  Russian  specimen  of  wolf  never 
comes.” 


Panine  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 
“Do  you  know  something,  Miss  Page?” 
he  said.  “You  should  have  been  in  a 
secret  service.  You  should  have  been  a 
diplomat.” 

“I  don't  think  I like  that,”  said  the 
girl,  slowly,  “though  you  probably  meant 
that  I should.  Why?” 

“Because  the  methods  you  adopt  in 
finding  out  what  you  wish  to  know  are  the 
ones  which  will  make  you  sure  to  learn. 
Make  little  of  another's  secret,  Miss  Page, 
or  of  another’s  knowledge,  and  he  is  sure 
to  tell  you  what  he  knows,  because  he  is 
piqued,  and  wishes  to  show  you  how  im- 
portant it  is  or  how  important  he  is.” 

“My  dear  Prince,”  said  the  girl,  pa- 
tiently, “I  have  not  the  least  desire  to 
know  your  secrets.  I have  no  4 methods.' 
I am  quite  innocent  of  trying  to  find  out 
anything.  You  do  yourself  entirely  too 
much  honor.  Even  if  you  had  a secret, 
it  would  make  me  most  uncomfortable 
if  I thought  you  had  it  about  you,  and 
especially  if  I imagined  you  intended  to 
let  it  escape.” 

“You  treat  me  this  way,”  said  the 
Russian,  quickly,  and  lowering  his  voice, 
“because  you  still,  even  now  look  at  me 
as  a boy.  You  think  in  the  last  five 
years  that  I am  doing  nothing;  that  I am 
still  copying  despatches  and  translating 
reports.  But  that  is  past.  I send  de- 
spatches myself  now,  and  in  a short  time 
my  government  and  every  government 
will  know  that  I have  not  been  idle. 
What  I am  doing  now  will  be  the  talk  of 
the  whole  diplomatic  world.” 

The  man  leaned  forward  and  poured 
out  his  words  in  a low  and  intense  whis- 
per. He  was  mortified  and  his  pride  cut 
to  the  heart  at  the  coldness  of  the  woman 
beside  him.  Had  she  begged  for  his  con- 
fidence he  could  have  withheld  it  easily, 
as  his  caution  would  have  taken  alarm 
at  her  entreaties;  but  her  silent  indiffer- 
ence to  him  and  to  what  he  knew  was  of 
momentous  importance  piqued  and  un- 
nerved him.  He  was  sure  she  was  dis- 
creet; it  was  the  one  quality  that  every 
man  and  woman  unhesitatingly  allowed 
to  her;  and  more  than  that,  she  was  very 
beautiful.  A man  will  tell  a discreet 
woman  a great  deal,  and  when  she  has 
added  to  this  virtue  great  beauty,  he  is 
liable  to  tell  her  everything,  unless  she 
stops  him. 

“There  are  those  here  at  this  table,” 
continued  Panine,  with  his  eyes  bent 
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on  liis  plate,  “who  are  in  danger.  In  a 
week,  in  a day,  the  crisis  at  which  you 
laugh  will  come,  and  some  of  those  who 
are  here  to-night  will  not  dine  with  us 
again.’' 

Miss  Page  considered  that  it  was  now 
quite  time  for  him  to  stop.  “I  had  no 
idea  you  were  serious,”  she  said,  haughti- 
ly. ‘’Who  gave  you  the  right  to  confide 
in  me?”  She  turned  for  relief  to  Immen, 
but  he  was  deep  in  conversation  with  his 
neighbor,  so  she  became  silent,  and  inter- 
ested herself  in  the  dish  before  her.  “Do 
you  know  what  this  is'”  she  asked  Panina, 
in  a lighter  tone.  “ 1 have  been  study- 
ing very  hard  since  I have  been  here, 
but  I never  seem  to  learn  the  names  of 
anything  useful.” 

Panine  was  biting  at  his  finger-nail. 
He  had  worked  himself  up  into  a fever  of 
excitement.  For  months  his  thoughts  had 
been  on  one  theme,  and  in  working  out 
what  was  to  be  for  him  a great  coup , 
which  was  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a 
legation  and  cover  his  coat  with  French 
and  Russian  orders.  He  could  think  of 
nothing  else,  and  he  could  not  now  con- 
tain himself. 

“You  know  the  situation  here,”  he 
went  on,  anxiously,  as  though  she  had 
not  previously  checked  him.  “It  is 
three  to  one,  if  you  went  less  with  your 
English  friends,  and  saw  more  of  us , 
you  would  feel  less  confident,  you  would 
have  less  of  their  arrogance  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  enemy.  It  is  not  wise 
to  despise  the  enemy.  What  would  you 
think  if  the  Dual  Control,  which  is  not  a 
Dual  Control,  should  be  revived,  but  with 
this  important  difference,  that  it  should 
he  France  and  Russia,  and  not  France 
and  England,  who  are  to  guide  the  fu- 
ture of  these  Egyptians?” 

Miss  Page  glanced  with  a smile  down 
the  table  to  where  the  English  Consul- 
General  sat,  large,  broad-shouldered,  and 
aggressive- looking  even  over  his  sweet- 
meats. He  caught  her  eye,  and  smiled 
pleasantly. 

“ That,  is  not  a very  thrilling  idea,”  she 
said.  “ It  seems  to  me  it  lias  been  in  the 
air  for  some  time.  Not  that  I follow 
politics  at  all,”  she  added,  quickly,  “but 
every  one  knows  that;  it  is  certainly  not 
new.” 

“ T1  le  idea,  no;  but  the  carrying  out 
of  it,  yes,*’  said  the  Russian.  He  leaned 
forward  and  towards  her  quickly,  and  be- 
fore she  could  draw  her  head  away  had 


whispered  to  her  a few  words  in  English, 
which  was  the  safest  tongue  he  could 
have  used  in  that  company.  Then  he 
drew  back,  his  eyes  brilliant  with  triumph 
and  excitement,  and  noted  the  effect  of  his 
words. 

The  girl’s  face  had  paled,  and  her  eyes 
were  wide  open,  as  though  she  had  seen 
something  that  shocked  her,  and  she  even 
made  a movement  as  though  she  would 
push  back  her  chair  and  leave  the  table. 
But  as  the  color  came  to  her  cheeks  tier 
self-possession  returned  to  her,  and  she 
bent  her  body  forward  and  said  across  the 
table  to  one  of  the  English  women  oppo- 
site: “I  hear  you  are  going  to  sail  with 
us  next  week.  That  will  be  very  nice.  1 
hope  it  will  be  smooth  between  here  and 
Brindisi.” 

Panine  exclaimed  under  his  breath, 
and  whispered  something  between  his  fin- 
gers as  lie  twisted  them  in  his  pointed 
beard. 

There  were  many  people  at  the  recep- 
tion which  followed  the  dinner;  wise- 
looking judges  of  the  Mixed  Courts  and 
their  wives  and  native  princes,  secretaries 
of  the  many  diplomatic  agencies,  and  an 
abundance  of  scarlet  mess-jackets  on  ofli- 
cers  of  the  Army  of  Occupation.  They 
outshone  even  the  women  in  the  brill- 
iancy of  their  apparel,  with  their  broad 
bands  of  gold  braid  and  rows  of  tiny  brass 
buttons.  They  outshone  the  men,  too,  in 
the  ruddy  tan  of  their  faces,  burned  by  the 
sun  of  the  Soudan  and  roughened  by  the 
fine  sand  of  the  desert.  They  were  a hand- 
some, arrogant-looking  group;  some  with 
the  fez,  which  seemed  strangely  out  of  place 
on  their  yellow  hair,  and  which  showed 
that,  they  served  the  Khedive,  and  others 
with  strips  of  tiny  ribbons  across  their 
breasts,  to  show  that,  they  had  served  the 
Queen,  and  each  of  these  Englishmen 
moved  about  with  the  uneasy,  self-assert- 
ive air  of  one  who  knows  that  he  is  wel- 
comed through  necessity,  and  only  be- 
cause be  bolds  liis  place  in  the  society 
about  him  by  force  of  arms. 

Ban  Herman,  the  English  mind-reader, 
busied  himself  in  selecting  a committee, 
and  the  others  seated  themselves  on  the 
divans  around  the  room,  and  discussed 
the  self-possessed  young  woman  with  the 
yeliow-dved  hair  who  served  as  the  mind- 
reader’s  assistant,  and  to  whom  lie  referred 
as  “ my  ward.”  They  all  agreed  that  he 
was  certainly  very  clever,  and  as  an  on- 
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tert&iner  a decided  relief  after  the  ama- 
teur musicians  of  doubtful  talent  who  had 
been  forced  upon  them  at  other  houses. 

Bannerman  showed  how  some  one  else 
had  stabbed  the  Austrian  Minister  in  the 
back  with  a pa]>er-knife,  after  first  having 
discovered  it  hidden  in  a pot  of  palms  in 
the  garden.  And  his  assistant,  at  his  com- 
mand, described  rings  and  coins  and  pock- 
et-pieces held  up  before  her  blindfolded 
eyes.  Then  Bannerman  read  the  numbers 
on  an  English  bank-note,  chalking  them 
out  on  a blackboard, and  rearranged  groups 
and  tableaux  which  had  been  previously 
stage-managed  and  separated  during  his 
absence  from  the  room.  He  was  extreme- 
ly easy  and  clever,  and  smiled  an  offen- 
sively humble  smile  as  each  exhibition 
was  rewarded  by  enthusiastic  approba- 
tion. Nothing  quite  so  out  of  the  com- 
mon had  been  given  them  during  the 
season.  Magicians  they  had  in  plenty; 
they  could  be  found  on  the  terrace  of 
Shepheard’s  any  afternoon,  but  there  was 
something  almost  uncanny  in  the  suc- 
cesses of  this  English  adventurer,  which 
was  slightly  spoiled  by  his  self-assurance, 
by  the  rows  of  medals  on  his  coat,  and  the 
barbarous  jewels  on  his  short  fat  fingers. 

Hoffmeyer  Bey,  a German  in  the  Egyp- 
tian service,  took  it  very  seriously. 

4%I  should  like  to  ask  you,  sir,”  he  de- 
manded, as  though  the  mind-reader  were 
on  trial,  and  gazing  at  him  grimly  through 
round  spectacles,  “ whether  you  claim  to 
will  the  young  lady  to  say  what  these 
articles  are  which  you  hold  up,  or  whether 
you  claim  to  communicate  with  her  by 
thought-transference.  ” 

Some  of  the  subalterns  nudged  each 
other  and  grinned  at  this.  They  did  not 
know  how  the  trick  was  done,  but  they 
did  know  that  it  was  a trick.  You  could 
not  impose  on  them. 

“ I should  answer  that,  sir,  in  this  way,” 
said  the  showman,  glibly.  “ I should  sav 
that  it  is  an  exhibition  of  both  will-power 
and  of  thought-transference.  You  ob- 
serve, ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I do  not 
even  approach  my  assistant,  so  that  it  is 
not  muscle-reading  I depend  upon,  which 
is  a very  different  thing  from  mind-read- 
ing, and  which  necessitates  actual  contact. 
I see  whatever  it  is  tjiat  you  wish  de- 
scribed. My  mind  is  working  in  sympa- 
thy with  my  ward  s,  and  I will  her  to  tell 
of  what  I am  thinking.  If  I did  not  keep 
my  mind  on  the  object,  she  could  give  no 
description  of  it  whatsoever.” 


Colonel  Royce  raised  his  finger.  44  Eh 
— could  she  give  a description  of  it  if  you 
merely  thought  of  it,  but  didn't  say  any- 
thing?'’ he  demanded. 

Miss  Page,  who  was  sitting  at  Jmmen's 
side  in  a far  corner,  smiled  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  44  Why  don’t  they  let  the 
poor  man  alone?”  she  said.  ‘ 4 It  is  a very 
good  trick,  and  is  all  the  more  amusing 
because  we  think  it  is  not  a trick.  Why 
insist  on  seeing  the  wheels  go  round?” 

“Oh,  lie  will  explain,”  said  the  old 
Pasha,  smiling.  “ C ost  sou  metier.  He 
has  been  asked  these  same  questions  be- 
fore. He  is  quite  prepared  for  them,  and 
in  a contest  of  argument  I imagine  the 
fakir  would  be  more  than  a match  for 
our  military  friend.  The  Colonel,  they 
tell  me,  is  more  at  home  in  a saddle  than 
in  a salon.” 

“The  best  test  I could  possibly  submit 
to  you,”  said  Bannerman,  44  and  one  which 
would  show  you  that  there  is  no  collusion 
between  myself  and  my  assistant,  is  one 
that  I call  ‘The  writing  on  the  wall.’  I 
will  take  any  one  you  please  to  select  as 
my  subject,  and  make  him  or  her  write  a 
sentence  on  this  blackboard  in  a language 
which  lie  or  she  does  not  understand.  I 
will  not  dictate  what  the  subject  writes.  I 
simply  claim  to  be  able  to  make  him  write 
it  in  a language  which  he  does  not  know. 
If  I can  do  this,  you  must  admit  that  I 
have  the  power  to  will  another  to  read 
what  is  in  my  mind,  just  as  I am  able 
to  read  what  is  in  his  mind.  I think  that 
is  the  just  conclusion.  I act  in  the  test 
simply  as  a translator.  The  subject  thinks 
of  a sentence  or  phrase,  and  I translate  it 
in  my  own  mind,  and  force  him  by  will- 
power alone  to  write  it  in  a language  with 
which  lie  is  absolutely  unfamiliar.  All  I 
ask  is  that  I may  be  allowed  to  blindfold 
whoever  assists  me  in  this,  in  order  that 
he  may  not  have  his  attention  distracted, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  hold  his  hand.” 

“Will  you  please  say  that  all  over 
again  ('  commanded  Colonel  Royce. 

Bannerman  explained  his  test  once 
more,  and  there  was  a general  murmur  of 
incredulity  and  of  whispered  persiflage  on 
the  part  of  the  subalterns. 

44  If  he  can  make  you  write  three  words 
in  correct  French,  Ted,”  said  his  younger 
sister,  44  I'll  believe  lie's  a spook.” 

The  English  Minister  turned  to  his 
American  confrere  with  a smile.  “That 
sounds  rather  interesting,”  lie  said. 
44  How  will  he  do  it?” 
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The  American  was  sitting  with  his  lips 
puckered  and  with  his  eyes  half  closed. 
“I  was  just  trying  to  think,”  he  said, 
doubtfully.  44  Of  course  it  is  a trick.  I 
don’t  believe  in  thought-transference  my- 
self. He  either  moves  his  assistant’s  hand, 
and  makes  him  think  that  he  is  doing  it 
himself  when  he  is  not,  or  the  assistant 
does  what  the  little  boy  did.  There  is  no 
other  way.” 

44  What  did  the  little  boy  do?  Is  that 
an  American  story?"  said  the  English- 
man, smiling. 

44  Oh,  the  little  boy  lied,”  explained  the 
Consul-General. 

Bannerman  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  weighing  a broad  silk  scarf  in  his 
hands.  “There  is  too  much  light  for  my 
purpose,”  he  said;  “it  prevents  my  con- 
centrating my  thoughts.  Would  you 
mind  having  two  or  three  of  those  lamps 
placed  outside, if  you  please?  Thank  you.” 

The  lamps  were  carried  out,  and  the 
room  was  now  left  in  an  appropriate  half- 
light,  which  came  mysteriously  from  un- 
der red  globes.  There  was  an  interested 
silence.  Bannerman  stood  weighing  the 
handkerchief  in  the  palms  of  his  hands 
and  glancing  slowly  around  the  surround- 
ing rows  of  faces.  His  eyes  rested  finally 
on  the  further  corner  where  Helen  Page 
sat  in  an  alcove,  with  the  English  woman 
who  was  to  sail  with  her  the  week  follow- 
ing. They  were  wTiispering  together 
busily,  and  Immen  Pasha  had  turned  his 
shoulder  to  them  so  that  they  might  speak 
the  more  freely.  Bannerman  walked  di- 
rectly towards  them  without  speaking  or 
making  any  sound,  but  as  lie  came  for- 
ward, Miss  Page  turned  her  head  sharply, 
and  looked  at  him  inquiringly  as  though 
he  had  already  addressed  her.  He  stood 
immediately  before  her  and  bowed. 

“Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  assist  me 
in  this?”  he  asked.  He  bowed  again, 
smiling  as  lie  did  so,  with  so  assured  an 
air  that  Immen  rose  and  placed  himself 
between  them. 

“No,”  he  answered  for  her.  “You 
must  ask  some  one  else.” 

“ I should  be  very  much  gratified  if  this 
young  lady  would  assist  me,”  said  the 
adventurer,  earnestly,  but  in  so  low  atone 
that  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
could  hear  nothing.  “I  am  quite  confi- 
dent I could  succeed  with  her.  It  is  a 
most  difficult  experiment.” 

Miss  Page  shook  her  head  slightly. 
“ Thank  you,  no,”  she  said. 


She  turned  to  her  friend  and  began 
speaking  with  her  again  as  though  no- 
thing had  interrupted  them.  The  mind- 
reader  made  no  second  effort  to  address 
her,  neither  did  he  move  away,  but  stood 
perfectly  still,  looking  at  her  curiously 
and  fixedly.  The  girl  stopped  as  though 
some  one  had  touched  her  to  attract  her 
attention,  and,  looking  up,  met  the  eyes 
of  the  mind-reader  fixed  upon  hers.  The 
man  took  courage  from  the  silence  in  the 
room,  which  showed  him  that  his  choice 
had  been  a popular  one,  and  that  the  girl 
whose  money  and  beauty  and  brains  had 
in  their  different  fashion  interested  differ- 
ent people  was  a personage  of  whom  they 
wished  to  see  more  in  a new  part.  Even 
Immen  himself  stood  aside  now;  he,  too, 
was  curious  to  see  how  she  would  acquit 
herself. 

“Come,”  said  the  man  in  a low  tone. 
The  girl  stared  at  him  in  surprise  and 
drew  back. 

She  turned  to  Immen.  “ What  does 
he  want  with  me?”  she  said. 

“ It  is  nothing, madam,”  answered  Ban- 
nerman, quickly,  before  the  older  man 
could  speak  to  her;  44  merely  to  write  a 
sentence  on  the  blackboard.  Anything 
that  comes  into  your  head,  and  I shall 
will  you  to  write  it  in  any  language  I 
please.” 

The  girl’s  face  wore  a troubled,  puzzled 
look,  and  instead  of  turning  her  eyes 
away,  she  continued  staring  at  the  man 
as  though  she  were  trying  to  recollect 
whether  she  had  ever  seen  him  before. 

He  drew  away  from  her  slowly,  and 
with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  hers.  “You 
will  assist  me,”  he  said.  And  this  time  it 
was  not  in  a tone  of  inquiry  that  he  spoke, 
but  of  command. 

The  girl  rose  suddenly,  and  stood  uncer- 
tainly, looking  around  the  room  as  though 
to  test  its  feeling  toward  her.  She  saw 
the  English  Minister  (as  that  Consul- 
General  was  called  by  courtesy)  smiling 
at  her  encouragingly,  she  saw  Panine 
in  a doorway,  posed  against  the  red  cur- 
tains, scowling  to  himself,  and  she  saw  her 
brother  and  sister,  surrounded  by  a full 
staff  of  scarlet  jackets,  enjoying  her  dis- 
comfiture. She  took  a step  back  as 
though  to  resume  her  place  in  the  alcove, 
but  the  mind-reader  put  out  his  hand,  and 
she,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  took  it,  staring 
at  him  as  she  did  so,  as  though  to  read  in 
his  face  how  he  had  been  able  to  make 
her  give  it  him. 
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“You  understand  French,  of  course,” 
the  man  said,  in  a low  tone,  but  the  room 
was  so  still  now  that  every  one  could 
hear.  The  girl  nodded,  without  taking 
her  eyes  from  his.  “And  Italian — yes; 
and  German — yes;  and  a little  Spanish 
— perhaps— yes— no."  Is  that  all?*'  The 
girl  nodded  again.  “Very  good.  You 
shall  write  in  Arabic/' 

The  Egyptians  and  the  English  look- 
ed at  each  other  and  smiled,  but  the 
tone  of  the  man  was  so  full  of  confidence 
that  their  faces  tilled  again  with  intent 
interest.  Carefully  and  deftly  Baunerman 
drew  the  silk  scarf  across  the  girl's  fore- 
head, but  she  raised  her  hands  and  un- 
wound it  and  dropped  it  on  the  floor. 

“I  will  not  he  blindfolded,"  she  said. 
“ I can  keep  my  eyes  closed  without  it.” 

“Humph!'’  commented  a subaltern. 
He  made  a grimace  as  though  he  had 
tasted  something  unpleasant. 

“What  is  it?"  asked  the  next  man. 

‘ * Did  you  see  a ghost  /’ 

“Yes;  an  enlisted  man  we  shot  in 
Burmah.  He  did  that  same  thing.  It 
reminded  me  of  it.” 

“ She  does  take  it  rather  seriously/’ 
whispered  the  other. 

The  blackboard  hung  like  a curtain  at 
one  end  of  the  room.  There  was  no  light 
near  it,  and  it  formed  a black  back- 
ground against  which  Helen  Page's  fig- 
ure and  head  stood  out  distinctly.  She 
was  a very  beautiful  woman,  with  great 
masses  of  black  hair,  which  she  wore  back 
from  her  forehead.  Her  face  was  lovely 
rather  than  classic,  and  typically  Ameri- 
can in  its  frank  confidence  of  her  own  in- 
nocence and  of  others  towards  her,  and  in 
its  cleverness.  She  wore  a gown  of  black 
satin  covered  with  tiny  glittering  spangles, 
that  fitted  her  figure  closely,  leaving  her 
arms  and  shoulders  hare.  It  was  a most 
unusual  gown,  and  strongly  suggestive 
of  things  theatrical,  like  a Columbine  in 
mourning,  or  the  wicked  fairy  who  rises 
through  a trap  in  the  pantomime.  On 
another  woman  it  would  have  been  bold, 
but  on  her  it  only  made  the  face  above  it 
appear  more  lovely  and  innocent  by  con- 
trast. It  was  as  incongruous  as  a girl's 
face  in  a suit  of  armor. 

But  the  costume  fitted  the  moment 
with  peculiar  appropriateness,  and  as  the 
girl  raised  her  bare  arm  to  write,  she 
looked  like  a blind  prophetess,  or  a beauti- 
ful witch  who  might  transform  them  all 
into  four-footed  animals.  She  appeared  so 


well  standing  in  outline  against  the  back- 
ground, with  the  lights  playing  over  the 
spangles,  that  both  the  men  and  the  wo- 
men present  were  more  intent  upon  her 
than  upon  what  she  was  about  to  do. 
Bannerman  congratulated  himself  on  his 
good  fortune.  Ho  was  enough  of  a show- 
man to  feel  the  effect  she  had  produced, 
and,  like  a clever  stage-manager,  left  to 
her  the  centre  of  the  stage,  while  he  kept 
his  own  person  in  the  background  of  the 
picture.  “ Are  you  ready  ?''  he  asked. 

The  girl's  left  arm  hung  straight  at  her 
side,  with  the  palm  turned  out.  so  that  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  touched  those  of  the 
mind  reader  as  he  stood  with  bowed  head 
behind  her.  Miss  Page  moved  her  right 
hand  slightly  in  assent. 

And  then,  as  though  some  subtle  con- 
tact had  been  established  between  them 
by  which  the  two  individual  minds  moved 
in  common,  her  right  arm  raised  itself, 
and  she  began  to  grope  across  the  board 
with  a piece  of  chalk  as  though  to  find 
the  starting-point.  Her  hand  stopped 
high  above  her  head,  and  the  chalk 
scratched  on  the  board  and  left  behind  it 
a queer  jumble  of  Arabic  figures.  The 
arm  rested  in  mid-air,  and  the  girl's  face, 
with  the  eyes  still  closed,  bowed  itself,  as 
though  she  were  listening  and  waiting 
for  further  instruction. 

Bannerman  glanced  past  her  to  the  writ- 
ing on  the  board.  He  turned  his  face  to 
the  audience,  without  losing  his  hold  on 
the  girl's  finger  tips,  and  translated  aloud, 

“ Hi s Excellency — " There  were  many 
present  entitled  to  that  prefix,  and  several 
who  had  already  recognized  it  as  it  was 
written  out  before  them.  There  was  no 
question  but  that  the  sentence,  so  far.  was 
in  the  most  correct  Arabic. 

“He  has  established  what  he  claims  to 
do  already/’  whispered  Ilotfmeyer  Bey  to 
Bannerman’s  ward.  The  girl  nodded  her 
head.  Her  lips  were  parted,  and  she  was 
breathing  quickly. 

The  chalk  moved  again,  hesitated,  and 
stopped.  The  mind  - reader  read  over 
to  himself  what  was  written.  There 
was  a strange  look  on  li is  face  which 
told  nothing,  but  there  was  something 
deprecatory  in  his  tone  as  lie  said  aloud, 
“His  Excellency  the  British  Minister — ” 

There  was  a movement  in  the  surround- 
ing circle  as  though  they  had  each  felt 
that  the  afFair  had  taken  on  a more  in- 
timate and  personal  complexion.  And 
though  each  assured  himself  that  what 
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was  to  follow  was  but  a compliment 
from  the  English  showman  to  the  Eng- 
lish lord,  there  was  something  so  uneasy 
in  the  manner  of  the  mind-reader  that  the 
fancy  of  each  took  alarm,  and  the  interest 
of  all  became  deeply  engaged. 

The  girl  still  stood  trancelike  and  with 
bowed  head,  while  her  arm  moved  across 
the  black  surface  of  the  board,  but  in  the 
bearing  of  the  mind-reader  there  was  the 
dismay  of  one  who  finds  the  matter  in 
hand  growing  beyond  his  control,  and 
with  this  there  was  the  touch  of  fear.  It 
was  in  a tone  so  low  that  it  barely  pene- 
trated the  length  of  the  room  that  he  read 
the  broken  phrase  which  followed — “ visits 
the  opera  to-morrow  night — ” he  said. 

As  he  pronounced  these  words  there 
was  a sudden  movement  iu  the  circle 
about  him,  coming  from  no  one  person, 
and  yet  so  apparent  in  its  significance 
that  each  looked  furtively  at  his  neigh- 
bor, and  then  dropped  his  eyes,  or  turned 
them  anxiously  towards  the  blackboard. 
Bannerman  raised  his  body,  and  straight- 
ened himself  as  though  he  was  about  to 
speak  further,  but  the  scratching  and  tap- 
ping of  the  chalk  upon  the  board  inter- 
rupted him,  and  he  dropped  his  head.  It 
was  as  though  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
completion  of  his  work. 

The  voice  of  the  young  American  Min- 
ister from  the  back  of  the  room  broke  the 
tense  stillness  of  the  moment.  He  gave 
a long  indrawn  sigh  of  appreciation. 
“ Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,”  he 
quoted,  mockingly. 

“Silence!”  Hoffmeyer  Bey  command- 
ed, half  rising  from  the  divan.  And  the 
silence  he  commanded  answered  him. 
The  air  of  the  room  seemed  charged  with 
electricity.  It  was  as  though  every  one 
present  were  part  of  a huge  battery;  but 
no  one  moved.  The  scratching  on  the 
board  ceased.  The  girl's  arm  dropped  to 
her  side,  and  the  chalk  fell  and  broke 
upon  the  floor.  Bannerman  raised  his 
eyes  and  read  the  completed  phrase  in  a 
voice  in  which  fear  and  a certain  exulta- 
tion were  strangely  blended. 

“ His  Excellency  the  British  Minister,” 
he  translated,  “visits  the  opera  to-morrow 
night  at  the  risk  of  his  life.”  His  voice 
died  away  as  though  afraid  of  its  own 
daring,  and  there  was  complete  stillness. 

Then  Immen  Pasha  stepped  quickly 
into  the  centre  of  the  room.  “Bring 
back  those  lights,”  he  commanded.  He 
strode  hastily  to  where  the  mind-reader 


stood,  picking  up  the  scarf  Miss  Page  had 
dropped  upon  the  floor  as  he  did  so,  and 
drawing  it  across  the  surface  of  the  board. 

Miss  Page  opened  her  eyes,  and  closed 
them  again  as  though  they  were  heavy 
with  sleep.  She  shivered  slightly  like 
one  awakening,  and  ran  her  left  hand  up 
and  down  her  other  arm.  Immen  Pasha’s 
movements  as  he  swept  the  board  caused 
her  to  raise  her  head,  and  her  interest 
seemed  to  awaken.  “ Oh,  how  curious!” 
she  said.  “ Did  I write  that?” 

The  sound  of  her  voice  seemed  to  set 
free  a spell  that  had  been  put  upon  the 
room,  and  there  was  a sudden  chorus  of 
nervous  laughter  and  of  general  excla- 
mation, above  which  could  be  heard  the 
voice  of  the  British  Minister,  saying  : 
“No;  he  was  before  my  time;  but  I re- 
member Maskelyne  and  Cook  at  their 
place  in  Piccadilly,  and  they  were  most 
amusing.  They  used  to — ” 

The  boyish  faces  of  the  English  sub- 
alterns had  grown  masklike  and  expres- 
sionless. They  unconsciously  drew  to- 
gether in  little  groups  of  red,  and  discov- 
ering this,  instantly  parted  again.  The 
diplomats  were  smiling  and*  chattering 
volubly ; the  native  Egyptians  alone 
maintained  their  placidity  of  manner. 
Immen  Pasha  pushed  his  way  hurriedly 
to  the  side  of  the  English  Minister’s  wife. 

“There  is  a supper,”  he  said,  bowing 
gravely.  “ It  has  been  awaiting  us  some 
time.  Will  you  allow  me  ?” 

The  English  woman  smiled  distantly, 
and  fluttered  her  fan.  “It  is  so  late," 
she  said,  “I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to 
ask  you  to  let  us  go.” 

Through  the  open  windows  of  the  street 
below  could  be  heard  the  voices  of  the  ser- 
vants calling  for  the  British  Minister’s 
carriage,  and  it  seemed  to  be  for  all  an 
alarming  signal  of  departure.  So  hastily 
did  they  make  their  adieux  that  it  seemed 
as  though  each  one  feared  to  be  left  among 
the  last. 

Young  Page  overtook  Prince  Panine 
as  the  latter  was  hurrying  on  towards  the 
Khedival  Club.  “Going  my  way, Panine?” 
he  asked.  “I  say,”  he  went  on,  “ what  a 
shame  it  broke  up  so  soon!  Immen  had 
a fine  supper  for  us,  and  I am  hungry. 
Helen  and  that  mind-reading  chap  spoiled 
the  whole  evening  between  them.” 

Panine  turned  his  head  and  surveyed 
his  young  companion  in  the  darkness. 
“Yes,”  he  said,  “between  them  they  spoil- 
ed several  things.” 
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More  drink,  more  applause,  and  many 
’ear,  ’ears.  And  Mr.  Vice  says  to  the 
singer:  “Your  call,  sir.  Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  call  on  some  other  genTman 
for  a ’armony?”  And  so  the  evening 
goes  on. 

And  nobody  was  more  quickly  popular 
at  such  gatherings,  or  sang  better  songs, 
or  proposed  more  touching  sentiments,  or 
filled  either  chair  or  vice-chair  with  more 
grace  and  dignity  than  Little  Billee.  Not 
even  Dodor  or  l’Zouzou  could  have  beat- 
en him  at  that. 

And  he  was  as  happy,  as  genial,  and 
polite,  as  much  at  his  ease,  in  these  hum- 
ble gatherings  as  in  the  gilded  saloons  of 
the  great,  where  grand  - pianos  are,  and 
hired  accompanists,  and  highly  paid  sing- 
ers, and  a good  deal  of  talk  while  they 
sing. 

So  his  powers  of  quick,  wide,  universal 
sympathy  grew  and  grew,  and  made  up 
to  him  a little  for  his  lost  power  of  being 
specially  fond  of  special  individuals.  For 
he  made  no  close  friends  among  men, 
and  ruthlessly  snubbed  all  attempts  at 
intimacy — all  advances  towards  an  affec- 
tion which  he  felt  he  could  not  return; 
and  more  than  one  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  his  talent  and  his  charm  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  that,  with  all  his  gifts, 
he  seemed  heartless  and  capricious;  as 
ready  to  drop  you  as  he  had  been  to  take 
you  up. 

He  loved  to  be  wherever  he  could  meet 
his  kind,  high  or  low;  and  felt  as  happy 
on  a penny  steamer  as  on  the  yacht  of  a 
millionaire — on  the  crowded  knife-board 
of  an  omnibus  as  on  the  box-seat  of  a no- 
bleman’s drag— happier;  he  liked  to  feel 
the  warm  contact  of  his  fellow-man  at 
either  shoulder  and  at  his  back,  and  didn’t 
object  to  a little  honest  grime!  And  I 
think  all  this  genial  caressing  love  of  his 
kind,  this  depth  and  breadth  of  human 
sympathy,  are  patent  in  all  his  work. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  came  to  pre- 
fer for  society  that  of  the  best  and  clev- 
erest of  his  own  class— those  who  live 
and  prevail  by  the  professional  exercise 
of  their  own  specially  trained  and  highly 
educated  wits,  the  skilled  workmen  of  the 
brain — from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  downwards  — the  salt  of  the 
earth,  in  his  opinion:  and  stuck  to  them. 

There  is  no  class  so  genial  and  sympa- 
thetic as  our  own , in  the  long-run— even 
if  it  be  but  the  criminal  class!  none 
where  the  welcome  is  likely  to  be  so  gen- 


uine and  sincere,  so  easy  to  win,  so  dif- 
ficult to  outstay,  if  we  be  but  decently 
pleasant  and  successful;  none  where  the 
memory  of  us  will  be  kept  so  green  (if 
we  leave  any  memory  at  all!). 

So  Little  Billee  found  it  expedient, 
when  he  wanted  rest  and  play,  to  seek 
them  at  the  houses  of  those  whose  rest 
and  play  were  like  his  own — little  halts 
in  a seeming  happy  life-journey,  full  of 
toil  and  strain  and  endeavor;  oases  of 
sweet  water  and  cooling  shade,  where  the 
food  was  good  and  plentiful,  though  the 
tents  might  not  be  of  cloth  of  gold ; where 
the  talk  was  of  something  more  to  his 
taste  than  court  or  sport  or  narrow  party 
politics;  the  new  beauty;  the  coming 
match  of  the  season;  the  coming  ducal 
conversion  to  Rome;  the  last  elopement 
in  high  life— the  next!  and  where  the 
music  was  that  of  the  greatest  music- 
makers  that  can  be,  who  found  rest  and 
play  in  making  better  music  for  love 
than  they  ever  made  for  hire— and  were 
listened  to  as  they  should  be,  with  under- 
standing and  religious  silence,  and  all  the 
fervent  gratitude  they  deserved. 

There  were  several  such  houses  in  Lon- 
don then — and  are  still — thank  Heaven! 
And  Little  Billee  had  his  little  billet  there 
— and  there  he  was  wont  to  drown  him- 
self in  waves  of  lovely  sound,  or  streams 
of  clever  talk,  or  rivers  of  sweet  feminine 
adulation,  seas!  oceans! — a somewhat  re- 
laxing bath! — and  forget  for  a while  his 
everlasting  chronic  plague  of  heart-in- 
sensibility,  which  no  doctor  could  explain 
or  cure,  and  to  which  he  was  becoming 
gradually  resigned— as  one  does  to  deaf- 
ness or  blindness  or  locomotor  ataxia — 
for  it  had  lasted  nearly  five  years!  But 
now  and  again,  during  sleep,  and  in  a 
blissful  dream,  the  lost  power  of  loving 
— of  loving  mother,  sister,  friend — would 
be  restored  to  him;  just  as  with  a blind 
man  who  sometimes  dreams  he  has  recov- 
ered his  sight;  and  the  joy  of  it  would 
wake  him  to  the  sad  reality:  till  he  got 
to  know,  even  in  his  dream,  that  he  was 
only  dreaming,  after  all,  whenever  that 
priceless  boon  seemed  to  be  his  own  once 
more — and  did  his  utmost  not  to  wake. 
And  these  were  nights  to  be  marked  with 
a white  stone,  and  remembered ! 

Aud  nowhere  was  he  happier  than  at 
the  houses  of  the  great  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians who  interested  themselves  in  his 
strange  disease.  When  the  Little  Billees 
of  this  world  fall  ill,  the  great  surgeons 
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mui  physicians  (like  the great  singers  ami  to  them.  am)  of  such  delightful  interest! 
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Laird  of  Cockpen,  than  six-pennorth  o' 
halfpence:  a wretched  little  overrated 
follower  of  a poor  trivial  craft— a mere 
light  amuser!  For  what  did  pictures 
matter,  or  whether  they  were  good  or 
bad,  except  to  the  triflers  who  painted 
them,  the  dealers  who  sold  them,  the  idle, 
uneducated, purse-proud  fools  who  bought 
them  and  stuck  them  up  on  their  walls  be- 
cause they  were  told ! 

And  he  felt  that  if  a dynamite  shell 
were  beneath  the  table  where  they  sat, 
and  its  fuse  were  smoking  under  their  very 
noses,  he  would  neither  wish  to  warn  his 
friends  nor  move  himself.  He  didn’t  care 


And  all  this  made  him  so  lively  and 
brilliant  in  his  talk,  so  fascinating  and 
droll  and  witty,  that  Taffy  and  the  Laird 
wondered  at  the  improvement  success  and 
the  experience  of  life  had  wrought  in 
him,  and  marvelled  at  the  happiness  of 
his  lot,  and  almost  found  it  in  their  warm 
affectionate  hearts  to  feel  a touch  of 
envy ! 

Oddly  enough,  in  a brief  flash  of  si- 
lence, 44  entre  la  poire  et  le  fromage,”  they 
heard  a foreigner  at  an  adjoining  table 
(one  of  a very  noisy  group)  exclaim : 
44  Mais  quand  je  vous  dis  que  jTai  enten- 
due,  moi,  la  Svengali!  et  meme  qu’elle  a 
chantd  Tlmpromptu  de  Chopin  absolu- 
rnent  comme  si  c’etait  un  piano  qu’on 
jouait!  voyons! ...” 

“Farceur!  la  bonne  blague!”  said  an- 
other— and  then  the  conversation  became 
so  noisily  general  it  was  no  good  listen- 
ing any  more. 

“Svengali!  how  funny  that  name 
should  turn  up ! I wonder  what  s become 
of  our  Svengali,  by-the-way?”  observed 
Taffy. 

“I  remember  his  playing  Chopin’s 
Impromptu,”  said  Little  Billee;  “ what  a 
singular  coincidence !” 

There  were  to  be  more  coincidences  that 
night;  it  never  rains  them  but  it  pours! 

So  our  three  friends  finished  their  coffee 
and  liqueured  up,  and  went  to  Cornelys’s, 
three  in  a hansom  — 

“Like  Mars, 

A- smokin’  their  poipes  and  eigyars.” 

Sir  Louis  Cornelys,  as  everybody 
knows,  lives  in  a palace  on  Campden 
Hill,  a house  of  many  windows;  and 
whichever  window  he  looks  out  of,  he 
sees  his  own  garden  and  very  little  else. 
In  spite  of  his  eighty  years,  he  works 
as  hard  as  ever,  and  his  hand  has  lost  but 


little  of  its  cunning.  But  he  no  longer 
gives  those  splendid  parties  that  made 
him  almost  as  famous  a host  as  he  was 
an  artist. 

When  his  beautiful  wife  died  he  shut 
himself  up  from  the  world;  and  now  he 
never  stirs  out  of  his  house  and  grounds 
except  to  fulfil  his  duties  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  dine  once  a year  with  the 
Queen. 

It  was  very  different  in  the  early  six- 
ties. There  was  no  pleasanter  or  more 
festive  house  than  his  in  London,  winter 
or  summer — no  lordlier  host  than  he — no 
more  irresistible  hostesses  than  Lady  Cor- 
nelys and  her  lovely  daughters;  and  if 
ever  music  had  a right  to  call  itself  divine, 
it  was  there  you  heard  it — on  late  Satur- 
day nights  during  the  London  season— 
when  the  foreign  birds  of  song  come  over 
to  reap  their  harvest  in  London  Town. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
these  Saturday  nights  that  Taffy  and  the 
Laird,  chaperoned  by  Little  Billee,  made 
their  debut  at  Mechelen  Lodge,  and  were 
received  at  the  door  of  the  immense  music- 
room  by  a tall  powerful  man  with  splen- 
did eyes  and  a gray  beard,  and  a small 
velvet  cap  on  his  head — and  by  a Greek 
matron  so  beautiful  and  stately  and  mag- 
nificently attired  that  they  felt  inclined 
to  sink  them  on  their  bended  knees  as  in 
the  presence  of  some  overwhelming  East- 
ern royalty  — and  were  only  prevented 
from  doing  so,  perhaps,  by  the  simple, 
sweet,  and  cordial  graciousness  of  her 
welcome. 

And  whom  should  they  be  shaking 
hands  with  next  but  Sibley,  Lorrimer, 
and  the  Greek-  with  each  a beard  and 
mustache  of  nearly  five  years’  growth! 

But  they  had  no  time  for  much  exuber- 
ant greeting,  for  there  was  a sudden  piano 
crash — and  then  an  immediate  silence,  as 
though  for  pins  to  drop  — and  Signor 
Giuglini  and  the  wondrous  maiden  Ade- 
lina Patti  sang  the  Miserere  out  of  Si- 
gnor Verdi's  most  famous  opera— to  the 
delight  of  all  but  a few  very  superior 
ones  who  had  just  read  Mendelssohn’s 
letters  (or  misread  them)  and  despised 
Italian  music;  and  thought  cheaply  of 
“mere  virtuosity,” either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental. 

When  this  was  over,  Little  Billee  point- 
ed out  all  the  lions  to  his  friends  -from 
the  Prime  Minister  down  to  the  present 
scribe — who  was  right  glad  to  meet  them 
again  and  talk  of  auld  lang  syne,  and 
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groves  and  alleys  where  the  sound  of 
French  or  Italian  warblings  could  not 
reach  them,  and  talk  in  earnest  tones  of 
the  great  Zola,  or  Guy  de  Maupassant 
and  Pierre  Loti,  and  exult  in  beautiful 
English  over  the  inferiority  of  English 
literature,  English  art,  English  music, 
English  everything  else. 

For  these  high-minded  ones  who  can 
only  bear  the  sight  of  classical  pictures 
and  the  sound  of  classical  music  do  not 
necessarily  read  classical  books  in  any 
language— no  Shakespeares  or  Dantes  or 
Molieres  or  Goethes  for  them.  They  know 
a trick  worth  two  of  that! 

And  the  mere  fact  that  these  three  im- 
mortal French  writers  of  light  books  I 
have  just  named  had  never  been  heard 
of  at  this  particular  period  doesn’t  very 
much  matter;  they  had  cognate  prede- 
cessors whose  names  I happen  to  forget. 
Any  stick  will  do  to  beat  a dog  with,  and 
history  is  always  repeating  itself. 

Feydeau,  or  Flaubert,  let  us  say — or  for 
those  who  don't  know  French  and  culti- 
vate an  innocent  mind.  Miss  Austen 
(for  to  be  dead  and  buried  is  almost  as 
good  as  to  be  French  and  immoral!) — 
and  Sebastian  Bach,  and  Sandro  Bot- 
ticelli— that  all  the  arts  should  be  rep- 
resented. These  names  are  rather  dis- 
crepant, but  they  made  very  good  sticks 
for  dog-beating;  and  with  a thorough 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  these  (or 
the  semblance  thereof),  you  were  well 
equipped  in  those  days  to  hold  your  own 
among  the  elect  of  intellectual  London 
circles,  and  snub  the  philistine  to  rights. 

Then,  very  late,  a tall,  good-looking, 
swarthy  foreigner  came  in,  with  a roll  of 
music  in  his  hands,  and  his  entrance 
made  quite  a stir;  you  heard  all  round, 
“ Here’s  Glorioli,”  or  “ Ecco  Glorioli,”  or 
“ Voici  Glorioli,”  till  Glorioli  got  on  your 
nerves.  And  beautiful  ladies,  ambassa- 
dresses, female  celebrities  of  all  kinds, 
fluttered  up  to  him  and  cajoled  and 
fawned; — as  Svengali  would  have  said, 
“ Prinzessen,  Oomtessen,  Serene  English 
Altessen  !” — and  they  soon  forgot  their 
Highness  and  their  Serenity! 

For  with  very  little  pressing  Glorioli 
stood  up  on  the  platform,  with  his  accom- 
panist by  his  side  at  the  piano,  and  in  his 
hands  a sheet  of  music,  at  which  he  never 
looked.  He  looked  at  the  beautiful  la- 
dies, and  ogled  and  smiled;  and  from  his 
scarcely  parted,  moist,  thick,  bearded  lips, 
which  he  always  licked  before  singing, 


there  issued  the  most  ravishing  sounds 
that  had  ever  been  heard  from  throat  of 
man  or  woman  or  boy!  He  could  sing 
both  high  and  low  and  soft  and  loud,  and 
the  frivolous  were  bewitched,  as  was  only 
to  be  expected ; but  even  the  earnestest  of 
all,  caught,  surprised,  rapt,  astounded, 
shaken,  tickled,  teased,  harrowed,  tor- 
tured, tantalized,  aggravated,  seduced,  de- 
moralized, corrupted  into  naturalness, 
forgot  to  dissemble  their  delight. 

And  Sebastian  Bach  (the  especially 
adored  of  all  really  great  musicians,  and 
also,  alas!  of  many  priggish  outsiders 
who  don’t  know  a single  note  and  can’t 
remember  a single  tune)  was  well  for- 
gotten for  the  night;  and  who  were  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  two  great  players 
who  had  been  playing  Bach  that  even- 
ing? For  these,  at  all  events,  were  broad 
and  catholic  and  sincere,  and  knew  what 
was  beautiful,  whatever  its  kind. 

It  was  but  a simple  little  song  that 
Glorioli  sang,  as  light  and  pretty  as  it 
could  well  be,  almost  worthy  of  the  words 
it  was  written  to,  and  the  words  are  De 
Musset’s;  and  I love  them  so  much  I can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  setting  them 
down  here,  for  the  mere  sensuous  delight 
of  writing  them,  as  though  I had  just 
composed  them  myself : 

“ Bonjour,  Suzon,  ma  fleur  des  bois ! 

Es-tu  toujours  la  plus  jolie? 

Je  reviews,  tel  que  tu  me  vois, 

D’un  grand  voyage  en  Italie ! 

Du  paradis  j’ai  fait  le  tour — 

J’ai  fait  des  vers — j’ai  fait  l’amour. . . . 

Mais  que  t’im porte! 

Mais  que  t’importe! 

Je  passe  devant  ta  maison: 

Ouvre  ta  porte! 

Ouvre  ta  porte! 

Bonjour,  Suzon ! 

“Je  t’ai  vue  au  temps  des  lilas. 

Ton  coeur  joyeux  venait  d’6clore, 

Et  tu  disais : ‘ je  ne  veux  pas, 

Je  ne  veux  pas  qu’on  m’aime  encore.* 
Qu*as-tu  fait  depuis  mon  depart? 

Qui  part  trop  tot  revient  trop  tard. 

Mais  que  m'iinporte? 

Mais  que  in’importe? 

Je  passe  devant  ta  maison: 

Ouvre  ta  porte! 

Ouvre  ta  porte! 

Bonjour,  Suzon !” 

And  when  it  began,  and  while  it  lasted, 
and  after  it  was  over,  one  felt  really  sorry 
for  all  the  other  singers.  And  nobody 
sang  any  more  that  night;  for  Glorioli 
was  tired  and  wouldn’t  sing  again,  and 
none  were  bold  enough  or  disinterested 
enough  to  sing  after  him. 
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Some  of  my  readers  may  remember  that 
meteoric  bird  of  so ng,  who,  though  a mere 
amateur,  would  condescend  to  sing  for  a 
hundred  guineas  in  the  saloons  of  the 
great  (as  Monsieur  Jourdain  sold  cloth); 
who  would  sing  still  better  for  love  and 
glory  in  the  studios  of  his  friends. 

For  Glorioli— the  biggest,  handsomest, 
and  most  distinguished-looking  Jew  that 
ever  was— one  of  the  Sephardim  (one  of 
the  Seraphim !) — hailed  from  Spain,  where 
he  was  junior  partuer  in  the  great  firm 
of  Morales,  Perales,  Gonzales,  and  Glori- 
oli,  wine  - merchants,  Malaga.  He  trav- 
elled for  his  own  firm ; his  wine  was  good, 
and  he  sold  much  of  it  in  England.  But 
his  voice  would  bring  him  far  more  gold 
in  the  month  he  spent  here;  for  his  wines 
have  been  equalled — even  surpassed— but 
there  was  no  voice  like  his  anywhere  in 
the  world,  and  no  more  finished  singer. 

Anyhow,  his  voice  got  into  Little  Bil- 
lee’s  head  more  than  any  wine,  and  the 
boy  could  talk  of  nothing  else  for  days 
and  weeks;  and  was  so  exuberant  in  his 
expressions  of  delight  and  gratitude  that 
the  great  singer  took  a real  fancy  to  him 
(especially  when  he  was  told  that  this 
fervent  boyish  admirer  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  painters) ; and  as  a 
mark  of  his  esteem,  privately  confided  to 
him  after  supper  that  every  century  two 
human  nightingales  were  born— only  two ! 
a male  and  a female;  and  that  he,  Glo- 
rioli,  was  the  representative  “male  ros- 
signol  of  this  soi-disant  dix-neuvierae 
siecle.” 

“ I can  well  believe  that!  And  the  fe- 
male, your  mate  that  should  be— la  ros- 
signolle , if  there  is  such  a word?”  inquired 
Little  Billee. 

“Ah!  mon  ami..  ..it  was  Alboni,  till 
la  petite  Adelina  Patti  came  out  a year  or 
two  ago;  and  now  it  is  la  Svengali .” 

“La  Svengali?” 

“Oui,  mon  fy!  You  will  hear  her  some 
day— et  vous  m’en  direz  des  nouvelles!” 

“ Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
she’s  got  a better  voice  than  Madame  Al- 
boni?” 

“Mon  ami,  an  apple  is  an  excellent 
thing — until  you  have  tried  a peach ! Her 
voice  to  that  of  Alboni  is  as  a peach  to  an 
apple— I give  you  my  word  of  honor!  but 
bah  I the  voice  is  a detail.  It’s  what  she 
does  with  it— it’s  incredible!  it  gives  one 
cold  all  down  the  back  ! it  drives  you 
mad ! it  makes  you  weep  hot  tears  by  the 
spoonful!  Ah!  the  tear,  mon  fy!  tenez! 


I can  draw  everything  but  that ! Qa  n’est 
pas  dans  mes  cordes ! I can  only  madden 
with  love  ! But  la  Svengali  ! . . . . And 
then,  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  prrrout!. . . . 
she  makes  you  laugh ! Ah ! le  beau  rire ! 
faire  rire  avec  des  larmes  plein  les  yeux 
— voila  qui  me  passe! . . . . Mon  ami,  when 
I heard  her  it  made  me  swear  that  even 
I would  never  try  to  sing  any  more — it 
seemed  too  absurd ! and  I kept  my  word 
for  a month  at  least  aud  you  know,  je 
sais  ce  que  je  vaux,  moi !” 

“ You  are  talking  of  la  Svengali, I bet,” 
said  Signore  Spartia. 

“ Oui,  parbleu ! You  have  heard  her  ?” 

“ Yes — at  Vienna  last  winter,”  rejoined 
the  greatest  singing-master  in  the  \vorld. 

“ J’en  suis  fou  ! helas!  I thought  I could 
teach  a woman  how  to  sing,  till  I heard 
that  blackguard  Svengali’s  pupil.  He  has 
married  her,  they  say !” 

“That  blackguard  Svengali!”  ex- 
claimed Little  Billee “ why,  that  must 

be  a Svengali  I knew  in  Paris — a famous 
pianist!  a friend  of  mine!” 

“That’s  the  man!  also  une  fameuse 
crapule  (sauf  vot’  respect) ; his  real  name 
is  Adler;  his  mother  was  a Polish  singer; 
and  he  was  a pupil  at  the  Leipzic  Conser- 
vator io.  But  he's  an  immense  artist,  and 
a great  singing- master,  to  teach  a wo- 
man like  that!  and  such  a woman!  belle 
comme  un  ange— mais  bele  commeun  pot. 

I tried  to  talk  to  her — all  she  can  say  is  4 ja 
wolil,’  or  ‘doch,’  or‘nein,’  or‘soh’!  not 
a word  of  English  or  French  or  Italian, 
though  she  sings  them,  oh ! but  divinely  ! 

It  is  4 il  bel  canto  ’ come  back  to  the  world 
after  a hundred  years. . . 

“But  what  voice  is  it?”  asked  Little 
Billee. 

“Every  voice  a mortal  woman  can 
have— three  octaves — four!  and  of  such 
a quality  that  people  who  can’t  tell  one 
tune  from  another  cry  with  pleasure  at 
the  mere  sound  of  it  directly  they  hear 
her;  just  like  anybody  else.  Everything 
that  Paganini  could  do  with  his  violin, 
she  does  with  her  voice— only  better — and 
what  a voice!  un  vrai  baume!” 

“ Now  I don't  mind  petting  zat  you  are 
schbeaking  of  la  Sfencali,”  said  Herr 
Kreutzer,  the  famous  composer,  joining 
in.  “Quelle  merfeille,  hein?  I heard 
her  in  St.  Betersburg,  at  ze  Vinter  Balace. 

Ze  vomen  all  vent  mat,  and  pulled  off 
zeir  bearls  and  tiamonts  and  kave  zem  to 
her— vent  town  on  zeir  knees  and  gried 
and  gissed  her  hants.  She  tit  not  say 
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sink  of  zo  -singer..  Any  knot  Zinger  van 

fcingg  a pi^utiful  ^uug*  iia J kii  bluiisurty  Yhu>  Chd  tiighV  wore  itself  away.  The 
I vnhbuee  • Rut  I voot 
sootier  h»  aria  rffVneali 
zing  a .scale  zau  ;tuy 

Wit  low  ,v 


It  was  ?if  ;Av . ■ ; v 

Bilo&mehy.  J tyv4 
heard  her  sing  j.a  the 
Streets,  With  hi-  t&M  hlfK'k- 
hedrdeni  . rutfian,.'  who 
a/  'ain>pini;od  lier  am  a 
gtiitar.  and  a Httie  MiHutjf  y v psy  fel 
it  nr.  Jslie  was  h liarnl^the  woman,  witli 

hair -down  Mrlier  ktnr\  hut  stupid  as 
an  ’ :4wh,  Bhe  sang  u t Si  ioszeyhA,  and 
ail  the  fellows  went  mad  and  gave  her 
their  wutehes  and  diamond  slink-ami  gold 
searf-pir^.  By  gad!  I t*evot  heard  or  ^:a  w 
any  tiling  like  it.  i don't  know  much 
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PrinzKsstm , Com  t.essen , a tul Serene Englisli 
AltP-.^ii  (aild  oihev  iudlefe  <sf  less  exalted 
rank)  departed  home  m eahs  and  oar- 
ridges;  and  hostess  -and  deugljters  \venf 
to.  l>ej.  Lgte  Mlter^  pf  tho  ruder  sex. 
su|»p»hI  agan ».  and  smoked  and  ehaUed 
and  1 i$teuetl  to  coin ie  miigx  and  recita- 

Nohie  tiiikes 


tions  by  celebrated  aeto 
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no  cabs.  Ami  they  were 
tired,  and  their  boots  were 
tight. 

And  the  last  they  had 
seen  of  Little  Bil  lee  before 
1 ear  i ng  \v  as  a gl  i n i pse  o f 
their  old  friend  in  a cor- 
ner of  Lady  Cornelys's 
boudoir,  gravely  playing 
imp  and  ball  with  Fred 
Walker  for  sixpences — 
both  so  rapt  in  the*  game 
that  they  were  uncon- 
scious of  anything  else, 
and  both  playing  so  well 
(with  either  hand)  that 
they  might  have  been 
professional  champions ! 

And  the  Rabelaisian 
Macey  Sparks  (now  most 
respectable  of  Royal  Ac- 
ademicians), who  some- 
times, in  his  lucid  in- 
tervals after  supper  and 
champagne,  was  given 
to  thoughtful,  acute,  and 
ay m pathetic  obse r vation 
of  his  fellow -men,  had 
remarked,  in  a hoarse* 
smoky,  hiceuppy  whisper 
to  the  Laird : '‘Rather 
an  enviable  pair!  Their 
united  ages  amount  to 
forty-eight,  or  so,  their 
united  weights  to  about 
fifteen  stone,  and  they 
hobnobbed  with  low  comedians;  world-  couldn’t  carry  you  or  me  between  them, 
famous  painters  and  sculptors  sat.  at  the  But  if  you  were  to  roll  all  the  other  brains 
feet  of  Hebrew  capitalists  and  aitchless  that  have  been  under  this  roof  to-night 
millionaires.  Judges,  cabinet  ministers,  into  one.  you  wouldn’t  reach  the  sum  of 
eminent  physicians,  and  warriors  and  phi*  their  united  genius...,  I Wonder  which 
losophers  saw  Sunday  morning  steal  over  of  the  two  is  the  most  unhappy  !" 
Campdeu  Hill  and  through  the  many  And  for  Once  the  Rabelaisian  Macey 
windows  of  Mechelen  Lodge,  and  listened  Sparks  wasn't  joking.  . 
to  the  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds,  and 

smelt  the  freshness  of  the  dark  summer  The  season  over,  the  song-birds  flown, 
dawn.  And  as  Taffy  and  the  Laird  summer  on  the  wane,  his  picture,  the 
walked  home  to  the  Old  Hum  mums  by  ‘Moon  dial.**  sent  to  Moses  Lyon's  (the 
daylight,  they  felt  that  last  night  was  picture  dealer  in  Conduit  Street),  Little 
ages  ago,  and  that  since  then  they  had  Bil  lee  felt  the  time  had  come  to  go  and 
forgathered  with/ ‘ much  there  was  of  the  see  his  mother  and  sister  in  Devonshire, 
hast  in  LmdonJ*  Ami  then  they  reflect-  and  make*  the  sun  shine  twice  as  brightly 
ed  that #i  much  there  was  of  the  best  in  for  them  during  a month  or  so,  and  the 
London"  were  still  strangers  to  them™  dew  fall  softer! 

except  by  reputation— for  there  bad  not  So  one  fine  August  morning  found  him 
been  time  for  many  introductions  , and  at  the  Great  Western  Station — the  nicest 
this  had  made  them  feel  a little  out  of  it  ; station  in  all  London , I think— except  the 
and  they  found  they  hadn't  had  such  a stations  that  book  you  to  France  and 
very  good  time  after  all.  And  there  were  away. 


CUP  AND  BALL. 


it  always  wm*  so  pleasant  to  he  going  $j$  JJttk-  Biller  imre -her  itjpr  /u>  corner' 
west!  Little  LiHee  Joyed  tlirtt  siu!i*m<  ^ ;»t.  Hod  lie-  |M>»r  ^ujLrc-i*  mi^iit  have 
ami  often  -went  (Were  lor  a Yueru  stroll,  to  those  xnvrs  where  he  could  look  into  them 
wat-Hi  the  peopie  sturdm:  ok  He  >r  west-  ofunfo^tably  without  turning  his  head, 
wa rd  way,  ftejowiue  ihVY  xun  towanls  Indeed ms  was  l> is  word  willc  every 
Heuveir  kimws  wlmrj-y x or  sr.fr..-.>  and  Wty>,  Li  Mb*,  Bdlee  made  himself  useful 
rury  tliHii  iheir  sorrows  or their  j.n,s  - and  plcaxenl  to  his.  fellow  ton \udlfcri*  in 

IV  physiakL  like  a ympmlate  dwp  or  h 

firstly  tune,  a bad  Ardei?.  or  a Ipot-h ae  h«j.  , 

And  oh  •lie  took  a seat,  i?r  a cenrud-cfars  . <v-‘  ' . 

carriage  (if  won  id  be  third  in  tbe.se  dem  vlLJ|?  ?>  ‘ 

ocratie  daysy h corner,  buck  to  the 

engine,  With  S/Zms  T/imier.  and  Darwin's  <^v  ' iSw 

Origin  of  Species  (which  lie  .was'  reading 

for  the  third  time ».  and  Paard/,  audxahr  r Yy  vf/'  j y 

i:n-r:-J.m.n  of  -a-  f‘ghier  kind,  to  bogus  Uv  '' HBr ''  -jMlJ 

him  on  hi*  journey.  he  felt  rat  bar  hitter  !®r 

ly  haw  happy  he  mold  be  if  ijtde 
spot,  or  knot,  or  Idol,  ar  dot  whieU  jjitra-  ; 

lyzed  that  comuolimoh  ofhis  hmuiayhem  '-.Saw.  * ■ . . •yy^'V- 

hr*  kept  ids;  adretione  could  but  be  con-  ; 

j need  away!  ' y 

The  dearest  mother,  the  dearest  sister  r, 

ip  the  *vLHdv  L1  the  dcarufct-  little  seaside 
village  (or  town)  that  ever  was!  and 

oilier  dear  yi^o pi e— especial )y  A lice,  sweet  sw*-  v:r  ado .<•:. 

A f ir o wirh  hair  so  brown,  lu>-  skpVs 
fnef»dy  the  sirnple,  pui*^,  and  pious  rmbd  ' 

eh  of  his  boyish  dreams:  itml  :- himself. ' fipuiy  ways- -so  many  Umt  lone  before 
but  for  UuU  wrM/died  Utile  kill  joy orere  • they  had  reached  Unnr  resprctiyiY  j*HU'- 
bral  occlusion.  as  sound,  as healthy  ax.fidi  neys’  «m»U  they  had  almost  .grown'  ti> 
of  life  am!  em-tgy,  ns  dm  hud  iko*  li<*rn]  love  him  as  a?j  ojbj  itemd.  and  lod.geil  to 
And  when  he  wasoi  reuUmy  Sihoi  know  w ho  this  singularly  mi  i>»  m vr  ami 
JSJfer^r/1.  or  looking  mb  of  window  at  Mm  brilliant  youth,  this  genial.  daii oi  yb^fAv 
liyiti"  landscape,  and  watching  it  revolve  afoot  little  prim**  A in,  .;onhi  pox.-ifbjy  i.y 
wuml  its  njuldle  dishince  ms  it  always  whjb’.ww  dH^ed.  si*  fa3fii>>ti^^lys 
seems  to  dob  he  w .-A-mpaibetiraJly  ink-  went  seen i id  rlass.  and  tonic  such  khid 
iug  stork  of  LiV  uYlaw  ■•  passengers,  and.  ihonirht  of  other-. , anti  ibny  wo mhu'rd  -d 
mildly  onvying  (liotn,  one  after  aiiafhor.  ihfe  luij»p»ms.s  that  must  ha  hi>  /o.  in/  o L 
indiSi’iutninaAaty  ! h^ing  tillrev  iiud  bdd  him  mm%  ..f 

A hit  old  wheezy  phiTida'na;  wyitli  a troubh-s  in  si v Jioiirs  than  they  k»M . rnan.v 
bulbous  nos*^  aa.i  »nd  r niie  wlio  had  an  old  friend  in  a year, 
ay  plain  sfc.kly  ; dan gb ter-  • whofti  lie;  #iii  be  told  llieni . .‘a^iiL  iumA 

Seenied  devoted,  holly'  •^yyiT;.shUl.;v’  'i»ti  old  self^that  sldf  he />Vas  $o'  s^U* mi; j 
lady,  who  still  \Vnpt  f lir  li  vej  v\,i,  vtu;<«ih.(.  I b an  n>  n orninr. 

tidiis  (if  the  pafHhg  vivfth  i^r  grhndp;hiL  And  at  lus  0 w h * thk* 

cirerv,  which  hmh  taken  fdWe,  at  foniiij  n fefir»oth«"r 

tion  (tli ey  h ad  b^rjiiy  up  wy^^fp.iilly>-  msfep'wAitibg-  fe>r  hvk\} ;|fj < Ki«- ^ 

grarrdebildreri  do)  , aycmr-nr-apli vf*  cm  fh*  p»Uiy  carriage  ^diis  hiKi  gUl—aVul  wd,h 

rate,  on  the  opposite  worm n spa]  by  tlm  thmh  uw.-bi  A ii.ay  nml  in  dnu*  ayes,  far 
window,  whose  tender,  anxious  wife  !sil:  om*  hrwf  momcuyt  ti/a-?  tonumsemu**  look 
ting  Uy  bis  nidei  Seemed  a>  have  no  of  love  surpiustal  sv F*ich  i>s  nut  m hr  fac 
thoughts  iu  the  v/hole  world  hut  for  liun ; got  ten  for  years  and  years  and  years  - 
and  hep  patietti;  wpiV  his  stars  of  which  can  vnily  he  .seen  i>y  tb'^. 

cpnsolatkm, uskrJe . hp  Mirm;d  U:,  look  into  men  ilT  and  which,  for  the  time  it  1 «■:<*. >> 
lire  us  ahuost  evdvy  minud:  and  always  (just  a flash  i,  mukes  all  .wornerdv  eycH 
see.ruecl  a little  the  doing  so.  Ionic  exactly  4m  sarpe  (rm  ioUiyr  apd  ii 

There  is  >>o  g^iug  tbarr  tbatf  seemed  id  Little  Billee  that,  for  "tll^ '.twvu- 
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tieth  part  of  a second,  Alice  had  looked 
at  him  with  Trilby’s  eyes ; or  his  mother’s, 
when  that  he  was  a little  tiny  boy. 

It  all  but  gave  him  the  thrill  he  thirst- 
ed for!  Another  twentieth  part  of  a sec- 
ond, perhaps,  and  his  brain-trouble  would 
have  melted  away;  and  Little  Billee 
would  have  come  into  his  own  again — 
the  kingdom  of  love! 

A beautiful  human  eye!  Any  beauti- 
ful eye— a dog’s,  a deer’s,  a donkey’s,  an 
owl’s  even!  To  think  of  all  that  it  can 
look,  and  all  that  it  can  see!  all  that  it 
can  seem,  sometimes!  What  a prince 
among  gems!  what  a star! 

But  a beautiful  eye  that  lets  the  broad 
white  light  of  infinite  space  (so  bewilder- 
ing and  garish  and  diffused)  into  one 
pure  virgin  heart,  to  be  filtered  there!— 
and  lets  it  out  again,  duly  warmed,  soft- 
ened, concentrated,  sublimated,  focussed 
to  a point  as  in  a precious  stone,  that  it 
may  shed  itself  (a  love-laden  effulgence) 
into  some  stray  fellow-heart  close  by— 
through  pupil  and  iris,  entre  quatre-z- 
yeux — the  very  elixir  of  life! 

Alas!  that  such  a crown-jewel  should 
ever  lose  its  lustre  and  go  blind! 

Not  so  blind  or  dim,  however,  but  it 
can  still  see  well  enough  to  look  before 
and  after,  and  inwards  and  upwards,  and 
drowns  itself  in  tears,  and  yet  not  die! 
And  that’s  the  dreadful  pity  of  it.  And 
this  is  a quite  uncalled-for  digression; 
and  I can’t  think  why  I should  have 
gone  out  of  my  way  (at  considerable 
pains)  to  invent  it!  In  fact: 

“ Of  this  here  song,  should  1 be  axed  the  reason 
for  to  show, 

I don’t  exactly  know,  I don’t  exactly  know  ! 

But  all  my  fancy  dwells  upon  Nancy .” 

44  How  pretty  Alice  has  grown,  mother! 
quite  lovely,  I think!  and  so  nice;  but 
she  was  always  as  nice  as  she  could  be!” 

So  observed  Little  Billee  to  his  mother 
that  evening  as  they  sat  in  the  garden 
and  watched  the  crescent  moon  sink  to 
the  Atlantic. 

44 Ah!  my  darling  Willie!  If  you 
could  only  guess  how  happy  you  would 
make  your  poor  old  mammy  by  growing 
fond  of  Alice. . . . And  Blanche  too!  what 
a joy  for  her  /” 

44  Good  heavens!  mother ....  Alice  is 
not  for  the  likes  of  me!  She’s  for  some 
splendid  young  Devon  squire,  six  foot 
high,  and  acred  and  whiskered  within  an 
inch  of  his  life!. , . .” 


44  Ah,  my  darling  Willie!  you  are  not 
of  those  who  ask  for  love  in  vain.... 
If  you  only  kneiv  how  she  believes  in 
you!  She  almost  beats  your  poor  old 
mammy  at  that  /” 

And  that  night  he  dreamt  of  Alice — 
that  he  loved  her  as  a sweet  good  woman 
should  be  loved;  and  knew,  even  in  his 
dream,  that  it  was  but  a dream ; but,  oh ! 
it  was  good!  and  he  managed  not  to 
wake;  and  it  was  a night  to  be  marked 
with  a white  stone!  And  (still  in  his 
dream)  she  had  kissed  him,  and  healed 
him  of  his  brain-trouble  forever.  But 
when  he  woke  next  morning,  alas!  his 
brain-trouble  was  with  him  still,  and  he 
felt  that  no  dream  kiss  would  ever  cure  it 
— nothing  but  a real  kiss  from  Alice’s 
own  pure  lips! 

And  he  rose  thinking  of  Alice,  and 
dressed  and  breakfasted  thinking  of  her— 
and  how  fair  she  was,  and  how  innocent, 
and  how  well  and  carefully  trained  up 
the  way  she  should  go — the  beau  ideal  of 
a wife ....  Could  she  possibly  care  for  a 
shrimp  like  himself? 

For  in  his  love  of  outward  form  he 
could  not  understand  that  any  woman 
who  had  eyes  to  see  should  ever  quite 
condone  the  signs  of  physical  weakness 
in  man,  iu  favor  of  any  mental  gifts  or 
graces  whatsoever. 

Little  Greek  that  he  was,  he  worshipped 
the  athlete,  and  opined  that  all  women 
without  exception  — all  English  women 
especially— must  see  with  the  same  eyes 
as  himself. 

He  had  once  been  vain  and  weak  enough 
to  believe  in  Trilby’s  love  (with  a Taffy 
standing  by  — a careless,  unsusceptible 
Taffy,  who  was  like  unto  the  gods  of 
Olympus!) — and  Trilby  had  given  him 
up  at  a word,  a hint — for  all  his  frantic 
clinging. 

She  would  not  have  given  up  Taffy, 
pour  si  peuy  had  Taffy  but  lifted  a little 
finger!  It  is  always  44  just  whistle,  and  I’ll 
come  to  you,  my  lad  1”  with  the  likes  of 
Taffy ....  but  Taffy  hadn’t  even  whistled ! 
Yet  still  he  kept  thinking  of  Alice— and 
he  felt  he  wouldn’t  think  of  her  well 
enough  till  he  went  out  for  a stroll  by 
himself  on  a sheep- trimmed  down.  So 
he  took  his  pipe  and  his  Darwin,  and  out 
he  strolled  into  the  early  sunshine — up 
the  green  Red  Lane,  past  the  pretty 
church,  Alice’s  father’s  church — and 
there,  at  the  gate,  patiently  waiting  for 
his  mistress,  sat  Alice's  dog  — an  old 
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friend  of  his,  whose  welcome  was  a very 
warm  one. 

Little  Billee  thought  of  Thackeray’s 
lovely  poem  in  Pendennis  : 

“She  comes — she’s  here — she’s  past! 

May  heaven  go  with  her!. . . 

Then  he  and  the  dog  went  on  together  to 
a little  bench  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff — 
within  sight  of  Alice’s  bedroom  win- 
dow. It  was  called  “the  Honey-mooners’ 
Bench.” 

“ That  look— that  look — that  look ! Ah 
— but  Trilby  had  looked  like  that  too! 
And  there  are  many  Taffys  in  Devon  !” 

He  sat  himself  down  and  smoked  and 
gazed  *at  the  sea  below,  which  the  sun 
(still  in  the  east)  had  not  yet  filled  with 
glare  and  robbed  of  the  lovely  sapphire- 
blue,  shot  with  purple  and  dark  green, 
that  comes  over  it  now  and  again  of  a 
morning  on  that  most  beautiful  coast. 

There  was  a fresh  breeze  from  the  west, 
and  the  long  slow  billows  broke  into 
creamier  foam  than  ever,  which  reflected 
itself  as  a tender  white  gleam  in  the  blue 
concavities  of  their  shining  shoreward 
curves  as  they  came  rolling  in.  The  sky 
was  all  of  turquoise  but  for  the  smoke  of 
a distant  steamer— a long  thin  horizontal 
streak  of  dun — and  there  were  little  brown 
or  white  sails  here  and  there,  dotting;  and 
the  stately  ships  went  on ... . 

Little  Billee  tried  hard  to  feel  all  this 
beauty  with  his  heart  as  well  as  his  brain 
— as  he  had  so  often  done  when  a boy — 
and  cursed  his  insensibility  out  loud  for 
at  least  the  thousand  and  first  time. 

Why  couldn’t  these  waves  of  air  and 
water  be  turned  into  equivalent  waves  of 
sound,  that  he  might  feel  them  through 
the  only  channel  that  reached  his  emo- 
tions! That  one  joy  was  still  left  him  — 
but,  alas!  alas!  he  was  only  a painter  of 
pictures — and  not  a maker  of  music! 

He  recited  “Break,  break,  break,”  to 
Alice’s  dog,  who  loved  him,  and  looked 
up  into  his  face  with  sapient  affectionate 
eyes — and  whose  name,  like  that  of  so 
many  dogs  in  fiction  and  so  few  in  fact, 
was  simply  Tray.  For  Little  Billee  was 
much  given  to  monologues  out  loud, 
and  profuse  quotations  from  his  favorite 
bards. 

Everybody  quoted  that  particular  poem 
either  mentally  or  aloud  when  they  sat 
on  that  particular  bench— -except  a few 
old-fashioned  people,  who  still  said, 

“Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll!” 


or  people  of  the  very  highest  culture, 
who  only  quoted  the  nascent  (and  cres- 
cent) Robert  Browning ; or  people  of 
no  culture  at- all,  who  simply  held  their 
tongues— and  only  felt  the  more! 

Tray  listened  silently. 

“Ah,  Tray,  the  best  thing  but  one  to 
do  with  the  sea  is  to  paint  it.  The  next 
best  thing  to  that  is  to  bathe  in  it.  The 
best  of  all  is  to  lie  asleep  at  the  bottom. 
How  would  you  like  that? 

“ * And  on  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks, 

And  in  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall  play....’” 

Tray’s  tail  became  as  a wagging  point 
of  interrogation,  and  he  turned  his  head 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other— 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Little  Billee’s,  his  face 
irresistible  in  its  genial  doggy  wistful- 
ness. 

“ Tray,  what  a singularly  good  listener 
you  are— and  therefore  what  singularly 
good  manners  you’ve  got!  I suppose  ali 
dogs  have!”  said  Little  Billee;  and  then, 
in  a very  tender  voice,  he  exclaimed, 

“ Alice,  Alice,  Alice!” 

And  Tray  uttered  a soft  cooing  nasal 
croon  in  his  head  register,  though  he  was 
a barytone  dog  by  nature,  with  portentous 
warlike  chest-notes  of  the  jingo  order. 

“Tray,  your  mistress  is  a parson’s 
daughter,  and  therefore  twice  as  much 
of  a mystery  as  any  other  woman  in  this 
puzzling  world! 

“Tray,  if  my  heart  weren’t  stopped 
with  wax,  like  the  ears  of  the  companions 
of  Ulysses  when  they  rowed  past  the  si- 
rens— you’ve  heard  of  Ulysses,  Tray?  he 
loved  a dog— if  my  heart  weren’t  stopped 
with  wax,  I should  be  deeply  in  love  with 
your  mistress;  perhaps  she  would  marry 
me  if  I asked  her— there's  no  accounting 
for  tastes! — and  I know  enough  of  myself 
to  know  that  I should  make  her  a good 
husband— that  I should  make  her  happy 
— and  I should  make  two  other  women 
happy  besides. 

“ As  for  myself  personally,  Tray,  it 
doesn’t  very  much  matter.  One  good  wo- 
man would  do  as  well  as  another,  if  she’s 
equally  good-looking.  You  doubt  it? 
Wait  till  you  get  a pimple  inside  your 
bump  of— your  bump  of— wherever  you 
keep  your  fondnesses,  Tray. 

“For  that’s  whats  the  matter  with 
me — a pimple — just  a little  clot  of  blood 
at  the  root  of  a nerve,  and  no  bigger  than 
a pin’s  point! 

“That’s  a small  thing  to  cause  such  a 
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lot  of  wretchedness,  and  wreck  a fellow  s father— till  .some  owe  else. comes  ami  teach- 
life,  mil  It?  Oh,  curse  it,  curse  it,  ccr.se-  es  you  better — or  worse! 
it: -every  day  and  all  day  Unix',  •*  Afad  them  wbai  are  you.  to- be} ie re  of 

"Anil  just  as  small  xl  thing-  will  take  it  what  #ooU  still  reunpos  *>f  nil  that  yurh 
I'm  toidJ  k A " teaching —uind  to  sift  th# 

**  Ah  • groins  of  sand  are  small  things; — • wheat- tmtn  the  shafTL ... 
and  so  lifv  ihsmond*.’  But  diamond  nr  k Kneel  undisturbed  hm*  saint J 1 fm 
grain  of'  sail  A.  only  Ati.c^:.h^  got  i}m  one,  will  never  seek  to  .undermine  thy 
smalt  thing*  Alice  alone:  in  all  the  fahh  in  any  Talkery on  earth  or  above :it ! 
world,  has  got.  the  heating  touch  for  imv  A Yes.  there  shr  -kneel*-  in  herfatherV 
now  ; the  lmmls  tiig  IfiVs,  the  eyes!  I church,  her  pretty  head  howjed  over  her 
kuovv  il  — I feel  it  \ 1 dreamt  it  task'-  cfa&ped  bands,,  her  cloak  'arid  skirts  fall 

night  ! She  looked  me  wH)  in.  the  fhgo;  uVg'i*i  hajrpy  frrub  ahout  her;  I see  it  all-; 

both  bm-.ds a mi.  "And  underlie  nib,  tlva  t poor,  Mveeh: 
d Uhhjdh,  add  irrld  hm  soft,  p^lietio  tlup^ ^f  tl^h  diid  blnodylhe 
! what  n dr*M7>i ' eterual  wounih-  great  Wn  afnl  slender 
X'  hraoi^-htroyer  ehyln  vod  or  emla  viugyuev 
i*  ; t’r^elh^uJhditjg,  ne rer  free  v A . that  dear, 
,d  .Wgkk,  yibii^e^  ^ elterikli^fak^Asd . 

>-  ^Vj<l  lii/Avc  so.  well  hy  herpu  b ap'd  -Jov-iy 
\::'\ , . . y ah,  ho w I love  it ! Only  potjptdr 
air  fellows  ami  scutylorTtdlotv*  cUh  evervjuitr 
know  lh<v  fi* In £$$.£> f that  pu?'*  ipi$&k 

‘'  There -ahe  Imgkis  nml  pours  forth  her 
praise  or  • p]  ai wt^ -weekly,.  iitixt  dtilyy  ; Per 
Jk  Imps' 'it*s -for  me  ^byAvprayingh 

e Lrait.e'Ak^-.diy-  sj&i^r  vyJwa  *hb  p»uv*. 

\ - ‘ - She  es  1 j eV  poor  i?  Ult*  p'rsty^V 

i will  he  lieuHl  and  answered-  s.rinu'AvheK* 
At  tip  &Udf;/  The  impost  hie  will  be  done. 
Site  waiitvk  what  she  wants  so  ha4Lr;  and 
pr*y*  for  U so  hard. 

•'  what 

ilomtt't  *1 a?  hehVc^rTm;rr^  y''  ’ '■%  * 

in  uny  dieTl 

hr  hove  pi  huy  thing;.  let.  herf 

r'  Yv^.  Tray.  I will  he  di:,htmo^t  for  her 
f kg  her 

^Ver  X Tfayh  the  happy  kliatit  e.  tUid  ever 
aii^r>  niglit rami  nurfiiiTig; and  alldky  liwvg 
^ii  Mu.tiUays  ff  cjrbe  \vants  rj)eyu>!,  yW^tmi 
will  J nhOda  for  Ilia t 6tVk  pHOty  wohiku  ^ 
,#yh  *>•»»{ r uiie  win/  believes  ip  .w t I will, respect 

i *’ j s ffi'tit.  iiud  do  my  i iule  ikisl  to  kr»n, 

- ail  .-‘ii  alt-vo  lV)o:Vf*r.  It  is  much  too  prrro^i^- 
Yhd  hfli:  tlh  earthly  boon,  for  mig.  to  play  diiok^  and 
^if  ■ with.  : . 

‘ 'ho  ’ - /ri&  ;;  4t  So  niuch  foi  A lie.*:.  Tray  —your  .*s  \ua 

iyi.:,  •.  a »n k j resA  a ,n.l  m.j my  . 

Hk7 ' /k  Sht  then,  t berks  Alice  s papa— -and 
, ,;  . links  an  other  pair  of  shwes,  a*  %\e  say 

■'  A play  at  rrmke-hr 
Imw  ^ ii !♦  a ru'hgr«>\Ya  ncui  for 
• vuierat  :rn>  > !iatx  vai ■>  e ven  Uitnigh  he  be 
*V-  ' ' ’ ^ parsorkyahd  a po^iWk  l^thefopd^AVg 

rn  14  kh  ‘A;  Therv'*  a.ckse  uf  eoHychypfce  A - 


^ud  fciak  pxy  htMid 
kissed  pvfe>  eyes  a in 
how  $>t/y  luyed  ftfp. 

•Jllpx  -t 

K»y  oUl;^6}f  x*gaiu,  after  vnune  ywr.^-- 
all  through  tlhjp  ki^of  a vhy^.  w<vm;j 
•"  I've  never  heen  by  a ph^ 

tnan  in  rny  lir**5— hevkr ] axyept*  by 
dmv  hiother  and  ^h>tcr ; and  ihoflfpr.' 
don't,  eou nt. 

‘ All!  sweet  physician  that  elu-  is,  .and 
Jiettet  thari  all t It  wtli  ail  cdtne  back 
ngaiti  ’.vitii  a rush;  ju.->i  as  I dreamt,  am: 
]&&:  will,  have  'gwd  it  ms  *:^^Iher, 
ithrre A;  ,-*y  A • :;A' ; 

‘out  your  mistress  as  k p;tr^on>  daugh 
teiy  ami  Wli'CVyX  vCyyttimg  shtrs  been 
taught,  from  a child,  •just  us  you  do  e 
least  I hope  so.  And  \ like,  her  for  .it  - 
mid  you  trice 

A She  hm  bfheved  Im1  faitid?' 


Will  yhe 

.‘^r  b^tfev^  /to  diffcreiytly  l 

pd  if  ,dte  dh<?k  xyill  it  be  gockl  for  h<u;V~- 
;)tl  thci  u whord  a ill  her  faf  licr  coniti  hi  l 
* 'Oh!  its  a.  had  thmg  In  lire,  and  no 
lohfi'er  helmve  aiul  trust 
in  vuiir  father,  Tray,  to 

^Mgte,  . « r > ? . j 1 j - 


Di9iti«dt,  Go.  gle 


trilby 


1 u^rst;  au«  4 ; i 
tejr  nay 

Viff&Hh,  us  fte  wH’J,  w^K  . ‘ 

fcan  1 tell  filtni  $jbi>  truth?  ; ' 

* v 4111*  t.Umug)» 

thick  nuti  thiTr—l  friusO -v X (> 

ui)l  — tit>hocly  riyed  ecer  he. 
a bvt  tile , wutorj  J ca  n do  )> 

>^jil  tvy  lyj%  i h ait  by  • ; $$£ 

more  It*  h ^ jy-  v \v? 

:pyy. ind^dfag  amt  4 ■ ■' : . :; 

• ‘..ihf;*.  s 11  ♦ e:" : ■ 

‘ &Qtl  sJk»l ! |h$i i 'Vi'i o 

rvty  jny;«>nty  ■ ; m;'i 

liixd  jKlw:1  if?  of  iruny  4 • r^ 

b ouk*y  ;fA  'w&ffc  y|fi 

■ l (mi  it  Ay  ill  hard  To  laii . hif»  / u ,’ : A 
for  Rfe.  I&  -?ny  titoXpjfijffi-  .’4 
hnt  it>  te  <v'  uhd:  A "A 'Am 

1 "1 1 lie  ryr  toil  at luu*  us  $ 
long*  swrj  }iYti,/v'  \ , . ; , 

f f W Tt‘Hf  lip  y mf 

ifeily  - saw 

fiviul  • 

» i>i  < u 

was  ml  rtf-' 

bis  4;?4V ; 

, A , yiM:r.;.  4*;Jkv- 

— f i *es i » > i i , fi  1 i?V t;  i U|, ri n l hy  vih  j^m>ri  shni  tUo  usual  th?t^  iiltaiit  f,li:v 

ami  wmi.hI  rthd  vvoafSier --a  youn^Uh  yir.o e sva ■•  ■ itxliimM*^;  it^  ^ r-i.y.l »<->>:  it.?  on-om. 
Staff  ; t;Ul,  stout,  uvoiouruoioio'  *Tmmd,  n* -s^:;  it  > lm;nd.y  : Rs  Mbit's*;  tfc*  freudim-? 
kimik,  Vcoridlyyii  Uitk  MhpdhSs  ami  uu-  4 ' . f4‘f 

!.oorilativv.  nmr*  loan  a bulk*;  r»nt.  nomh  taUadtoaMi!  'T,> 

^ypi* • i,<* 'di\)six&i Ifltkhh ' $ ait  i-.huife * h . $yy ' # i Ml" 

ii»4r;:  fifty  timrA  of  any  si>orlrng  ami.  “ Win*  indiVtl  •“  akm.ymm!  LifiU'  Bil* 

oHhoHox*  yoni.o  -y. nro try  vvoll-  ion,  qp)U  uu;rotir)Z.  ; i v.vi,.  ;rf  O.-o'l.,  at 

and  w*'{|-a*-o‘<l  {atnl  -«.»-o  »,y los  all  «*vCaits  ' f.lu  y <>oo»-d  .olank. 
thun  Of  ali  the  oankerv  >n  *rH;a>  ('arson  said  tl/o  Usual  ilnnys  abnut 

ivrtdom.  tin*  laud  {from  the  eon  .tut y ^eai  i»:-ma  |f  - 

*•  v Vdi.'ii  i o*’*  k Jhrn  ow>;> -v  |;oi!;t  of  mtMv>,  find  Hm  talk  heertn  t<*  How 

thelnif'of  'yap/  **  fhooidd.  TaU !*♦  Bilife  and  undo  ukasmdly,  with  i|nolioc  *>t  the  u>*uai 
foil  a joi  jo  unromfm  bdd*^  A i mo's  bo  f>om^  am!  of  niioiatiims  in  Urn 

(5 r jm4  iikvor  inmimd  su  and  ft**’-*  tliex.  kil  kr^wa  eadh 

*dv-  la-loro,  ui*  .so  ihsirr^sm^yv  Ji.nry  to  oHac  m:m\  years,  both  lion*  a ml  in  I, mo 

icFok  atv  ilgiir  lynievd4  Ahy-  yfd^r  hud  oupn  Imh-h 

v Welonmo.  my  A i»rlh\s;  to  your  ain  laUlo-  BiiicoA  foior 
mtuitiry  vvh.ich  is.  growing  quite  proud  wf  A.mi  thn-s.  umitaudy;,  they  entomi  a 
yavij..  I doofarc  : Yomm  Lord  ArchmWar-  sifHiU  waakhal  Imflow..  Then  the  v:wu>x\ 
i n^-  was-  ^ayum  on.ly  h»st  ivFfrht  that  lus  Inmuy  of  a siiddt*H  hih  full,  blue  f>'a»*M.>.u 
ivis.hod  j»e  had  half  your  ktkmt  ! lie's  the  ]noun*r.  asketh  sioi'nly, 
y'sft-cx.d  a)»out  i'aun.intr.  yon  knoov.  ami  ‘W  lmi  h/mlks  U*.a»  you've  ^oi  in  your 
' -xfl ii#t If J'V txl-f'  ' r. t>< :: • * : i-# : if ;f- AV H • ; • 

! m-‘-  }^.-o  loaa  old  nmr*{uis- js  <juim  s.-iv  A k ii'i>  ihe  ;On)ii it  n/As/>eru^j  By 

^ Jpr  y s'  v;  „ ‘ i Vui  veiy  f f>fond  of  it. 

Vkdii  this  happy  I'^mskmn  the  navum  lAr>  roaiHny  u for  tin-  third  rime...  Its 

•^ifypped  a;a«j  .<hy>ok  hands-  and  tt,vy  hoi.n  v^o-y  ^ m ymut/  ft  oa'uuafs  for  thinirs. 

$UXHi  for  a wli He,  ^eHOVutrd^.  Tlfe  you  feiiA^y’*  - . 


so  '(ra  n l «Hi  Al.RMt,  Tii^V 
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When  they  emerged  into  the 
- ops?n*  the parson was  quite 

'yf  while,  and  I 1m> pander  crimson. 

Haul  thfc  parson, 

jK«fSF  ^ aqn&rittg  himself  up  to  move 

• - <#&*>  *™k  . than  Ms  full  height  and 

W*  ^ • ;*!$*$*  But  t}i(i*e  was  trihu tat ioi/flr 

ninny  days  in  i\i$\  hoys*  i>f 
• yoe  ut:  ^ mTt'.v;  c.ra,n  Bagot  and  for  many  months 

iM  one  fender.  pore,  and  pmur 
' * ^ < '•  ••."•■•  \ ^ *yy * w V1*  . x ‘ f:‘  /•,}*/', ,;  9t\)  /‘L/  ' / * / ',A* 

Then,  after  a -pause,  and  still  more  And  U»e  besl  and  ! \\$  worst  of  it  id!  is 

Merniv,  Umt,  m<L  wry  iiiaii  v years  ftfi.er,  l.tie  gwd 

* ‘ W hat  f dare  of  worship  do  yon  most  vicar more,  forth  »a  to  Mi  an.  most  clergy- 

at i end  in  Lon il m 1 — especial i y gVWf  men  who  ehfhbln  in  Morka  and  shares — 
ingv  Wiiham grew  .vmhbm] y yiuw  mb  through  a Jueky 
Then  .Hi3 in itj errd  Little  Billce.  all  seif-  sneroluthnv  in  In*P  hem-,  k4n{  Mtiddruhv 
control  forsaking  b On ; O'fso.  look  tg  .1  looking  srnkgudy  abbiJl 

“ I d d don't  uftcmd  any  place  -of  war-  things  \m  a man  of  business-  (should)  - 

ship  at  ii  U . ajfWHug^ib  or/£y*ii:  noire  ^riousl  y tl nip  lie  had  o vee  I hough i 

*.<-  J long  given  up  c:‘  mu  to  church  before  S.»  at  brst  the  &lory  goes  i u 
aHv,e>  fiM  r I ean  only  he  frank  with  /Ngi-th  Heron,  and  it  is  not  so  mnv  as  to 
yob ; t’l l tell  von  why  . ” bb . incredible  .Lillie  doubts  ere*-  ooo 

And  :#.•  fle  y WHjkt‘d  along  tin-  talk  big  ones-- big  doubts  vAsolved  linon***!  vi*&, 
drdVd  df i to  very  m«:m  icntous  SunjecN  • info  downright  gat  ions.  1 He  qdar.ivlhv] 
indeed.  an»i  ;*!d.  aofort  linately.  b>  J*  *efi-  ■ with  his  bixhop ; . he  quarreiled  witli  tijs- 
o tiH  ) It ufe  for  whirl!  probably  both  dean ; 1m  «^yji  quarrel ietl  with  h j&  4 poor* 
were  g*  bmmv  loci  closed  m a distressful  dear  old  marquis/*  who  died  before  Ur- re 
w^y  ;d/lho  oiher  end  of  t ho  hti'ie  wood-  : was  time  to  make  it  upajmtn'.  And  himllj* 
ed  mv-hm  -.  rv  w ;t  v most  sudden  uml  urr  he  hot  it  h is  duty,  in  rtuiscienee.  to  soernde 
ex  pitted;'  a ml  :;qmm  grievous  in  relate.  from  a Church  which  had  become  too  uur- 
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row  to  hold  him,  and  took  himself  and 
his  belongings  to  London,  where  at  least 
he  could  breathe.  But  there  lie  fell  into 
a great  disquiet,  for  the  long  habit  of  feel- 
ing himself  always  en  evidence — of  being 
looked  up  to  and  listened  to  without  con- 
tradiction ; of  exercising  influence  and  au- 
thority in  spiritual  matters  (and  even  tem- 
poral); of  impressing  women,  especially, 
with  his  commanding  presence,  his  fine 
sonorous  voice,  his  lofty  brow,  so  serious 
and  smooth,  his  soft  big  waving  hands  - 
which  soon  lost  their  country  tan — all  this 
had  grown  as  a second  nature  to  him,  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils,  a necessity  of  his 
life.  So  he  rose  to  be  the  most  popular 
Unitarian  preacher  of  his  day,  and  pretty 
broad  at  that. 


But  his  dear  daughter  Alice,  she  stuck 
to  the  old  faith,  and  married  a venerable 
High-Church  archdeacon,  who  very  clev- 
erly clutched  at  and  caught  her  and  saved 
her  for  himself  just  as  she  stood  shiv- 
ering on  the  very  brink  of  Rome;  and 
they  were  neither  happy  nor  unhappy 
together— <m  menage  bourgeois , ni  beau 
ni  laid , ni  bon  ni  mauvais.  And  thus, 
alas!  the  bond  of  religious  sympathy,  that 
counts  for  so  much  in  united  families,  no 
longer  existed  between  father  and  daugh- 
ter, and  the  heart's  division  divided  them. 
Ce  que  c'est  que  de  nous!  . . . The  pity 
of  it! 

And  so  no  more  of  sweet  Alice  with 
hair  so  brown. 

[to  bk  continukd.] 
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rilHE  doctor,  who  had  known  them  for 
J.  years,  said  a little  change  would  do 
Tisha  no  harm.  ‘‘Change!1’  echoed  Miss 
Nettie.  “Why,  she  hasn’t  had  a change 
for  twenty-five  years;  I don’t  see  why 
she  should  need  it  now.” 

“I  don’t,”  said  Tisha,  doggedly.  She 
dragged  her  sewing  across  her  knee,  and 
went  on  with  it  in  that  listless  fashion 
which  had  set  Miss  Nettie's  teeth  on  edge 
for  a month  past  And  then,  Tisha  prayed 
so  much  lately ; often  in  the  dead  of  night 
Miss  Nettie  would  wake  and  hear  that  sib- 
ilant murmur  in  Tisha's  room,  and  once 
she  crept  in  her  bare  feet  to  the  door  and 
saw  the  outline  of  her  sister's  form  kneel- 
ing beside  her  little  iron  bed,  like  some- 
thing unearthly  in  the  dark.  They  made 
Miss  Nettie's  flesh  creep,  those  midnight 
prayers  in  that  dark  room,  in  that  con- 
strained, awful  voice. 

Once  when  Tisha  had  taken  some  but- 
ton-holes for  Ella  Arbright  to  do,  and  it 
was  not  likely  anybody  would  want  any- 
thing in  the  store,  Miss  Nettie  went  to  her 
sister's  room  to  And  out  if  anything  there 
might  tell  her  what  was  the  matter. 

They  were  twins,  both  small  faded 
blond  women;  always  dressed  precisely 
alike;  had  tastes  in  common.  But  their 
rooms  were  sacred  to  each,  and  were  as 
inviolate  as  though  they  were  shrines. 
Miss  Nettie  felt  guilty  as  she  crossed 
the  sill  into  a room  the  counterpart  of 
her  own,  the  same  narrow  iron  bedstead 
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painted  brown,  the  same  brown  and  red 
ingrain  carpet,  the  same  brown  shade 
at  the  window,  the  same  red  worsted  pin- 
cushion on  the  bureau,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  a pressed -glass,  large-stoppered 
toilet  bottle,  which  never  had  anything 
in  it,  the  same  gilt  picture-frame  on  the 
wall  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  bureau — 
except  that  the  pictures  were  different, 
Miss  Nettie  having  that  of  her  father, 
taken  with  prominent  hands,  and  an  iron 
expression  suited  to  the  occasion;  Tisha’s 
being  of  her  mother,  in  a black  silk  gown, 
a long  gold  chain  round  the  neck,  a large 
marital  brooch  on  the  bosom,  the  fair  hair 
arranged  “Jenny  Lind  fashion.”  No, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  room  to  account 
for  Tisha's  behavior. 

But  Miss  Nettie  did  something  else,  and 
now  she  felt  like  a burglar  indeed.  She 
went  to  Tisha's  bureau  and  opened  the 
middle  drawer.  There  were  the  neatly 
folded  white  garments,  with  two  little  bags 
of  dried  lavender  on  top,  just  as  in  her 
own  middle  drawer, only  that  Tisha  would 
tie  her  bags  with  “baby-blue”  ribbon, 
while  Miss  Nettie  used  chestnut-brown. 
And,  as  in  her  own  middle  drawer,  there 
was  the  mahogany  box  made  from  pieces 
of  the  cradle  in  which  they  had  both  been 
rocked.  But  in  Miss  Nettie's  box  were 
the  receipts  of  payment  for  the  “stock” 
in  the  store,  while  in  Tisha’s  were  several 
dried  rose  buds  and  a carnelian  cross, 
which  more  than  thirty  years  ago  Henry 
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Burton  had  given  to  Tisha  before  lie  ran 
away  with  Mary  Ash,  and  Nettie,  in  wrath- 
ful ebullition,  had  commanded  that  his 
name  should  never  be  mentioned  in  the 
house  again.  Miss  Nettie  raised  the  lid 
of  this  box;  there  were  the  rose-buds; 
there  was  the  carnelian  cross.  There  was 
nothing  else. 

She  did  not  know  why  she  had  looked 
into  that  box,  except  that  44  that  man  ” 
always  came  into  her  mind  whenever 
there  was  anything  the  matter  with  Tisha, 
be  it  a cold,  a headache,  or  when  Tisha 
sat  for  fifteen  minutes  without  saying 
anything;  and  she  had  associated  him 
with  the  prayers  and  the  listless  manner. 

She  endured  it  a week  longer,  and  there 
was  no  alteration,  except  that  once  she 
waked  in  the  night  and  found  that  Tisha 
had  closed  the  door  that  led  from  her 
room  to  her  sister's.  Such  a thing  had 
never  happened  before.  “That  change 
is  got  to  be  had,”  said  Miss  Nettie,  with 
compressed  lips. 

When  Tisha  went  down  stairs  in  the 
morning  she  knew  that  an  ordeal  was  in 
store  for  her — Nettie  piled  the  coal  on  the 
kitchen  fire  so  violently,  and  “scatted” 
to  Alexander  the  cat.  Her  only  fear  was 
that  Nettie  had  found  her  out.  But  no, 
she  thought,  that  could  not  be. 

She  was  very  meek,  even  smiling  fee- 
bly, when  Nettie  spread  the  butter  on  her 
bread  with  a dash ; she  was  always  meek 
when  Nettie  spread  her  butter  like  that. 

44  Letitia!”  said  Nettie. 

The  water  cress  in  Tisha's  mouth  seemed 
to  rattle. 

“ Letitia,”  said  Miss  Nettie,  44  we  must 
get  winter  coats.” 

Tisha  rolled  the  cress  around  in  her 
mouth,  but  could  not  swallow  it. 

44  In  March?”  she  asked,  with  a ghastly 
attempt  at  pleasantry. 

Miss  Nettie  laid  down  her  knife. 

44 1 hope,”  she  said,  “you  don't  consider 
me  idiot  enough  to  think  it  is  December? 
In  March,  in  some  places,  the  winter  coats 
can  be  had  for  a mere  song.  Ella  Ar- 
bright  read  it  in  the  papers.  Ours  are 
very  shabby  ; they  haven't  worn  that 
kind  of  sleeves  for  five  years.  You  can 
get  twenty-dollar  coats  for  nine  dollars 
and  eighty-seven  cents.  Your  coat  wore 
better  than  mine.  That's  because  you 
never  go  out,  I guess,  except  to  carry  the 
button-holes  to  Ella  Arbriglit.” 

44  Let  me  see,”  mused  Tisha,  anxious 
for  time;  44  twice  nine  eighty-seven  is—” 


44  Nineteen  seventy-four,”  snapped  Miss 
Nettie,  with  the  avidity  of  a lightning  cal- 
culator. 

Tisha  looked  at  her. 

‘*1  thought,”  she  ventured,  44  you  said 
in  the  winter  we  could  wait.” 

“ Well,”  demanded  Miss  Nettie,  44  have 
we  waited,  or  haven't  we?  And  will  you 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  use  paying  twenty 
dollars  for  a coat  next  winter  when  you 
can  get  it  now  for  nine  dollars  and  eighty- 
seven  cents?” 

“ But  we  never  get  twenty-dollar  coats,” 
argued  Tisha. 

“We'll  get  'em  now,”  pursued  Miss 
Nettie.  44  For  nine  dollars  and  eighty- 
seven  cents.  In  New  York.” 

Tisha's  cress  went  down  in  a lump. 

44  Where?”  she  faintly  asked. 

“I  said  New  York,”  answered  Miss 
Nettie,  stirring  her  coffee  till  it  bubbled. 
44  It's  in  the  papers.  Ella  Arbright  told 
me.  That  beau  of  hers  brings  her  the 
New  York  paper.  It's  in  Sixth  Avenue. 
Twenty-dollar  coats  for  nine  dollars  and 
eighty -seven  cents.” 

Tisha’s  sorrow  asserted  itself ; she  could 
not  leave  the  city  just  now ; she  must  wait 
until— oh,  until  she  knew.  She  struck 
out  wildly. 

“There’s  the  fare,”  she  said. 

44  Mr.  Abercrombie  said  if  I ever  wanted 
a pass  he'd  give  me  one,”  retorted  Miss 
Nettie.  “ I’m  goingfor  the  pass  this  morn- 
ing. You  can  wash  up.” 

Like  a ramrod  she  sprang  up  from  the 
table,  and  went  into  her  room  for  her 
bonnet.  She  came  out  putting  it  on, 
some  pins  in  her  mouth. 

44  Thread’s  gone  up,”  she  said.  44  Don't 
sell  those  white  spools  for  three  cents; 
they're  four.”  Pinning  the  bow  of  her  bon- 
net strings  on  each  side  of  her  chin,  she 
left  the  room,  and  when  the  shop -bell 
tinkled  Tisha  knew  she  had  left  the  house. 

She  sat  there  looking  at  her  teacup  and 
the  running  vine  that  went  up  and  down 
it,  the  nick  in  it.  The  world  seemed  to 
go  round;  she  seemed  to  be  spinning; 
she  could  not  have  risen  just  then.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  her  head  was  clear,  she 
could  think,  and  all  her  thought  was  of 
the  one  thing,  the  threatened  disgrace  of 
Henry  Burton. 

Odd  that  so  improbable  a person  as 
Ella  Arbright  should  have  been  the  me- 
dium through  which  she  should  hear  of 
Henry  Burton  after  all  these  years.  That 
gossip  of  Ella's  stood  out  with  awful  in- 
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“What  name  did  you  say?”  she  asked, 
breathlessly;  44  that— person’s  name?” 

44  Burton — Henry  Burton,”  crisply  re- 
turned Ella,  threading  a needle. 

The  next  day  she  took  more  button- 
holes to  Ella  Arbright.  She  found  out 
t hat  the  man  had  no  possible  means  of  re- 
paying the  money,  and  that  he  regarded 
his  incarceration  for  the  crime  as  inevita- 
ble. Then  a terror  seized  her;  the  matter 
seemed  so  stupendous,  almost  of  interna- 
tional interest,  and  Ella  might  tell  Nettie, 
and  Nettie  must  not  know  of  this  disgrace. 

44  Ah,”  she  said,  trembling  very  much, 
‘‘suppose,  Ella,  you  say  nothing  about 
this  person  to  Nettie.  We  once  knew  a 
person  named  Burton,  and  the  name  is 
hateful  to  Nettie.  Say  nothing.” 

Tisha  heard  nothing  more  till  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  when  in  a casual  fashion 
she  asked  Ella  if  that  money  had  been  re- 
paid to  Henry  Burton's  employers. 

44 No,”  coldly  answered  Ella;  “and  I 
oughtn’t  to  have  told  you  a word;  it  was 
a secret.  No,  it  is  not  repaid,  and  of 
course  he'll  be  arrested  when  the  six 
weeks  are  up.” 

It  might  be  thought  that  Tisha  would 
have  welcomed  the  idea  of  Burton’s  dis- 
grace. Had  he  not  wronged  her  deeply 
as  a woman  can  be  wronged  ? Had  he 
not  won  her  young  heart  only  to  cast  her 
aside  and  flaunt  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  lit- 
tle world  as  a jilted  woman?  But  then 
she  had  cared  for  him  once.  Once ! Ah  ! 
she  still  had  those  old  rose-buds  and  that 
carnelian  cross,  many  as  had  been  the 
times  when  she  had  vowed  to  destroy 
them.  She  prayed  that  the  giver  of  those 
buds  and  that  cross  might  be  saved  the 
ignominy  of  a prison.  Prayed!  For  five 
weeks  now  her  prayers  had  gone  up  for 
him,  and  after  these  years  of  silence,  when 
at  times  she  would  have  said  that  she  had 
put  him  entirely  out  of  her  heart.  All 
these  five  weeks,  and  here  it  was  Mon- 
day, and  on  Saturday  the  six  weeks  al- 
lowed by  his  employers  would  be  at  an 
end.  And  her  prayers  had  not  been  an- 
swered. And  here  Nettie  was  going  to 
drag  her  over  to  New  York  after  coats. 

She  looked  wildly  round  the  room. 
Nettie  would  be  back  in  a little  while, 
and  must  detect  nothing.  Must  Henry 
Burton  go  to  prison?  Her  hand  pushed 
aside  her  teacup,  and  she  rose  and  began 
hurriedly  to  clear  away  the  things.  Her 
face  seemed  to  harden,  her  lips  to  grow 
rigid.  Must  Henry  Burton  go  to  prison? 


Were  prayers  of  no  avail?  Did  God  heed 
no  agony  of  human  want? 

“Oh,”  she  began,  her  hands  clasped, 
her  face  upturned,  44  if  Thou — ” But  no, 
she  could  not  pray  in  this  room,  only  in 
her  own  room.  And  there  were  but  five 
nights  more  of  prayer,  and  Nettie  was 
going  to  take  her  away,  out  into  strange- 
nesses she  knew  not  of.  “She  goes  for 
that  change  the  doctor  said  I needed,” 
said  Tisha,  standing  up  beside  the  half- 
cleared  breakfast  table.  “ I can't  pray 
so  well  out  of  my  own  room,  where  all 
the  things  are  he  ever  gave  me,  but — ” 
Suddenly  she  raised  her  thin  arm  in  the 
air,  a fierce  light  in  her  eyes,  that  had 
once  been  blue.  “I  will  never  again  be- 
lieve in  God  if  my  prayers  come  to  no- 
thing, and  there  is  no  way  to  pay  back 
that  money,”  she  said,  and  her  arm  fell 
heavily  at  her  side.  “Never!  never!” 
and  went  about  her  work. 

In  a little  while  Miss  Nettie  came  back. 
She  had  the  pass.  “We're  going  to- 
morrow,” she  said.  44  I've  sent  a postal 
to  Ella  Arbright  to  tend  store  while  we're 
away.  It  ’ll  be  a treat  to  her.  And  I’ll 
fetch  her  something  from  New  York. 
She  can  bring  her  sewing  here,  and  go 
home  at  night  in  time  to  see  that  beau  of 
hers.  We’ll  be  gone  two  days.  Mr. 
Abercrombie  recommended  a good  cheap 
boarding-house.  It's  near  a Catholic 
church  that  has  a bell  that’s  always  ring- 
ing. That’s  why  it's  cheap,  I guess.  I 
asked  him  for  a map  of  New  York,  to 
study  the  streets.  Now  I'm  going  to 
mark  all  the  things  in  the  store,  so  that 
Ella ’ll  know  what  to  sell  'em  for.  She'll 
be  sure  to  make  mistakes  anyway:  that 
beau  of  hers  is  always  in  her  head;” 

She  bustled  back  into  the  store,  spread- 
ing the  map  of  New  York  upon  the  count- 
er, to  be  looked  at  now  and  then  as  she 
marked  the  goods.  She  had  not  noticed 
Tisha,  nor  how  calm  she  had  become. 
For  now  it  was  a greater  battle  for  Tisha 
than  between  Nettie's  will  and  her  own ; 
it  was  between  God  and  herself. 

Till  dinner-time  Miss  Nettie  was  busy 
in  the  store,  the  tinkling  bell  above  the 
door  announcing  a customer  once  in  a 
while,  to  whom  she  told,  in  a careless, 
off-hand  manner,  that  they  were  going 
to  New  York,  and  waited  for  the  always 
forth  coming  expressions  of  astonishment. 

Then  Ella  Arbright  came  to  see  what 
was  wanted  of  her.  In  consideration  of 
the  failing  eyesight  of  the  Misses  Hofna- 
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ing  at  Tisha,  and  seeing  something  antag- 
onistic in  her  face,  as  she  thought,  she 
rounded  on  her. 

“We'll  take  the  eight  o'clock  train,’’ 
she  said.  “I  had  thought  of  the  eight- 
thirty  ’’—she  had  never  said  “ thirty  ” be- 
fore in  all  her  life,  but  always  “ half  past” 
—“but  now  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  take 
the  eight  instead  of  the  eight-thirty.” 

Tisha  nodded ; she  was  so  willing  to  go, 
Miss  Nettie  grew  angry. 

“ You  don’t  seem  to  realize  what  you’re 
about  to  do,”  she  said.  “ Anybody  might 
suppose  you  were  only  going  to  church.” 

“ I know  what  I am  going  to  do,”  an- 
swered Tisha,  so  quietly  that  Miss  Nettie 
grew  more  furious  still.  But  she  went 
into  the  store,  with  some  parting  injunc- 
tion for  Ella  Arbrightvwho  had  just  ar- 
rived. When  she  came  back  into  the 
sitting-room,  Tisha  stood  there,  bag  in 
hand,  so  calm  and  placid  that  Miss  Nettie 
felt  like  throwing  the  whole  thing  up,  and 
attributing  to  her  own  nervousness  all 
the  change  she  had  thought  she  observed 
in  her  sister. 

But  no,  she  would  not  do  it;  she  had 
told  too.  many  people  she  was  going,  to 
back  down  now.  It  would  be  all  Tisha's 
fault  if  she  had  been  fooled  about  those 
midnight  prayers.  And  there  were  the 
coats. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “have  you  got  ev- 
erything ?” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Tisha. 

“Of  course  you’ve  forgot  your  tooth- 
brush ?” 

“ I've  got  it." 

Miss  Nettie  looked  round  her.  “Then 
pull  your  bonnet  a little  more  to  the 
right.”  she  said,  “and  we’ll  start.  Have 
you  looked  at  mother's  picture?” 
“What?” 

“You  may  never  see  it  again.  You 
don't  know  what  may  happen,”  went  on 
Miss  Nettie,  with  cruel  pleasure.  “Ac- 
cidents are  always  happening  to  trains, 
and  I wouldn't  be  surprised  if  one  would 
happen  to  ours.  It  would  be  just  our  luck.” 

“Don’t  you  want  to  go,  then?”  asked 
Tisha. 

“Oh,  I'll  go.  If  anything  happens  I 
can  jump.  I always  could  jump;  you 
never  could,”  replied  Miss  Nettie.  “Here! 
put  this  in  your  pocket.” 

Tisha  took  the  card  her  sister  held  out 
to  her,  and  read  on  it,  “ This  is  the  corpse 
of  Letitia  R.  Hofnagle.”  She  looked  at 
Nettie  for  explanation. 
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“ In  case  of  the  accident,”  nodded  Miss 
Nettie.  “You  don't  want  to  be  called 
‘the  bodjr  of  an  unknown  female,’  do 
you?  Come!” 

Tisha  moved  into  the  store,  then  to  the 
door  step,  where  Miss  Nettie  joined  her 
after  an  elaborate  parting  with  Ella  Al  - 
bright. 

They  had  gone  but  a few  steps  toward 
the  station  when  Miss  Nettie,  with  an  ex- 
clamation, stopped  short. 

“I’ve  forgot  something,”  she  said,  in 
a stifled  voice,  and  hurried  back  to  the 
house. 

With  a sort  of  terror  she  had  remem- 
bered her  money— the  five  hundred  dol- 
lars which  it  had  taken  many  years  to 
save,  and  which  she  determined  should 
go  toward  placing  her  and  Tisha  in  a 
Home  when  they  were  too  old  to  work ; 
money  of  which  Tisha  knew  nothing, 
and  should  know  nothing,  secrecy  con- 
cerning it  being  a sort  of  revenge  on 
Tisha  for  having  cared  for  “that  man,” 
and  being  willing  to  leave  her  sister  for 
him.  How  could  she  have  forgotten  it? 
It  must  have  been  because  she  had  never 
left  the  house  overnight  since  she  had 
begun  saving  up;  or  else  it  was  Tisha’s 
prayers. 

“Lord  forgive  me!”  she  said.  “And  I 
accused  her  of  forgetting  her  tooth-brush  ! 
It's  her  fault,  though.” 

She  darted  into  the  store,  up  into  her 
room.  Closing  the  door,  she  took  from 
its  nail  on  the  wall  above  the  centre  of 
her  bureau  her  father’s  picture,  removed 
the  back  board  of  the  gilded  frame,  and 
took  out  the  money  — five  crisp  notes, 
which  she  had  at  five  separate  times  ob- 
tained from  the  bank  in  exchange  for 
smaller  money.  Putting  back  one  or  two 
bills  of  trifling  denominations,  she  thrust 
the  larger  sum  in  her  bosom,  and  ner- 
vously buttoned  her  dress  over  it. 

Once  again  in  the  store,  she  endeavor- 
ed to  regain  her  composure  before  facing 
Tisha. 

“ Ella,”  she  said,  “no  matter  how  much 
the  cat  cries,  don’t  let  him  out  if  lie’s  in 
when  you  lock  up.  And  if  he’s  out,  don't 
forget  about  sharpening  the  knives.” 

Then  she  was  in  the  street  again. 

“I  told  her  not  to  forget  about  Alex- 
ander,” she  said  to  Tisha.  “That  beau 
of  hers  is  in  her  head  so  much  you  have 
to  impress  things  on  her.” 

But  it  was  not  until  they  were  in  the 
station  that  she  was  like  herself.  Once  in 
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was  waiting  for  an  answer  to  her  five 
weeks  of  agonized  pleadings. 

It  was  toward  daylight  that  a jangling 
of  bells  broke  through  the  air.  Miss  Nettie 
woke  with  a start.  “The  money!1’ she 
gasped;  then  recollected  she  had  pinned 
it  in  the  pocket  of  her  new  coat — the  coat 
under  Tisha’s  on  the  chair  her  side  of  the 
bed.  She  had  not  dared  to  put  it  under 
her  pillow  for  fear  Tisha  should  notice 
the  act,  or  it  should  become  dislodged,  so 
she  had  pinned  it  in  the  new  coat  pocket 
as  she  lay  in  bed,  reaching  out  and  doing 
it  noiselessly.  “ Oh  !"  she  said.  “ What 
did  I say  ? — money?  Those  bells  are 
enough  to  confuse  the  dead!  What  a 
heathenish  time  to  go  to  church!  It's 
almost  like  prowling.  For  mercy’s  sake, 
Tisha,  say  something!” 

UI  was  thinking,”  Tisha  answered. 

“Thinking! — at  this  time  in  the  morn- 
ing! Did  the  bells  wake  you  too?" 

“I  guess  I wasn’t  asleep.” 

“What!  not  all  night?” 

“ I guess  not,”  said  Tisha. 

Miss  Nettie  breathed  hard;  this  was  a 
change  with  a vengeance.  She  lay  there 
worrying.  She  distinctly  saw  the  store 
in  flames,  Ella  Arbright,  thinking  of  that 
beau  of  hers,  having  gone  home  and  left 
the  kitchen  fire  red-hot;  then  thieves  had 
got  in,  Ella  Arbright,  thinking  of  that 
beau  of  hers,  neglecting  to  lock  up  when 
she  went  home;  then  Alexander  was  left 
out  all  night,  Ella  Arbright,  thinking  of 
that  beau  of  hers,  forgetting  to  sharpen 
the  knives  the  last  thing.  And  yet  Tisha 
did  not  seem  to  worry  a bit!  What  ailed 
her?  She  was  not  a bit  nervous,  did  not 
stir  a finger  there  in  bed,  and  she  had  al- 
ways been  the  nervous  one,  even  when 
Alexander  staid  out  at  night.  Tisha’s 
mind  was  trying  a vast  issue;  so  great 
was  the  issue  she  heeded  nothing  passing 
round  her. 

Tisha  could  not  have  told  how  that 
next  day  was  spent,  only  that  Nettie  took 
her  to  see  things  she  did  not  see.  It  was 
Wednesday;  there  was  till  Saturday  for 
that  money  to  be  forth-coming,  and  the 
man  she  had  once  cared  for  to  be  saved 
from  disgrace.  She  knew  Nettie  meant 
for  the  best  in  bringing  her  here  ; she 
knew  she  ought  to  pity  Nettie.  But 
nothing  touched  her;  she  was  impervious 
to  all  sensation. 

When  Wednesday  night  came,  and 
Nettie  told  her  their  errand  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  they  should  go  home  in 
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the  morning,  she  had  no  interest  in  it  at 
all. 

“ Do  you  think  it’s  done  you  any  good  ?’* 
asked  Nettie,  querulously. 

“I  thought  you  came  for  the  coats," 
said  Tisha. 

“The  coats!”  cried  Nettie,  savagely. 

“ You  know  I came  for  the  change  the 
doctor  recommended.” 

Tisha  tried  to  rouse  herself.  “ Nettie," 
she  said,  “I  know  you're  kind.  I will 
feel  it  more  some  other  time.  Now,  there 
is  a strangeness  on  me.  I can’t  seem  to 
feel  anything/’ 

“You’re  going  to  have  bilious  fever/’ 
said  Miss  Nettie,  clapping  her  hands  to- 
gether. “I’d  ought  to  have  thought  of 
it  before.  It’s  often  a long  time  coming. 

Let  me  see  your  tongue.  Have  you  got 
a bitter  taste?” 

“I  am  very  well,"  answered  Tisha; 

“ there  is  only  a sort  of  deadness.” 

Miss  Nettie  said  not  a word;  she  would 
not  frighten  Tisha  by  suggesting  paraly- 
sis, but  she  made  up  her  mind  that  was 
what  it  was,  and  she  only  hoped  the  stroke 
might  not  come  before  they  reached  home. 

It  was  long  before  she  fell  asleep,  and 
when  at  length  she  did  so,  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion, she  was  like  a log. 

But  Tisha  was  awake,  as  she  had  been 
the  night  before,  as  she  had  been  awake 
many  a night  before  that.  For  hours  she 
lay  there  motionless,  hearing  vague  night 
sounds  outside,  in  the  room,  listening  to 
her  sister’s  even  breathing. 

There  were  but  two  days  more  in  which 
her  prayers  might  be  answered ; after  that 
she  should  either  be  a firmer  believer  than 
ever,  or  an  unshaken  doubter  till  the  day 
of  her  death.  Let  the  Lord  look  to  it. 
She  had  gone  to  Him  in  prayer  all  her 
life ; prayer  had  tided  over  every  crisis  of 
her  life — her  grief  for  the  death  of  her 
mother,  her  more  than  .sorrow  when  her 
young  life  had  been  wrecked  by  Henry 
Burton.  Earnest  as  her  prayers  had  ever 
been,  they  were  not  so  earnest  as  they 
had  been  these  five  weeks,  when  that  shad- 
ow hung  over  the  man  she  had  cared  for, 
and  she  had  taken  her  want  to  Heaven. 
She  had  done  her  part,  let  the  Lord  do 
His.  Her  whole  life  she  had  tried  to  be 
consistent — honest,  humble,  faithful — and 
now  when  the  hour  of  her  greatest  need 
was  come  she  had  a right  to  demand  that 
the  Divine  promises  should  be  fulfilled. 
She  had  the  right ! 

The  clock  downstairs  struck  twelve— 
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it  was  Thursday  morning.  The  clock 
struck  one — two — three.  In  a few  more 
hours  she  would  be  at  home  again,  taking 
up  the  old  monotony,  and  welcoming  it 
for  its  peace.  The  clock  struck  four. 
What  was  that  man  thinking  about  at 
this  hour?  Was  lie  not  lying  awake,  toss- 
ing from  side  to  side,  waiting  for  Satur- 
day? Did  he  never  think  of  her?  Did 
he  never  look  at  his  sickly  complaining 
wife  and  think  how  it  might  have  been  if 
he  had  been  true  to  the  woman  who  loved 
him?  He  must  sometimes  think  of  her. 
lie  must.  He  must  think  of  those  evenings 
when  he  came  round  the  corner  and  saw 
her  at  the  parlor  window  waiting  for  him, 
and  gave  her  the  rose-buds;  of  that  day 
just  before  Christinas  when  they  took  the 
long  walk,  and  looked  into  shops,  and 
picked  out  the  things  they  would  buy,  if 
they  could  afford  them,  to  go  to  house- 
keeping with,  and  he  purchased  the  little 
carnelian  cross,  which  he  would  only  give 
her  for  a kiss  when  they  reached  her 
home  and  lingered  in  the  dark  entry. 
He  must  think—  The  clock  struck  five. 
Then  the  air  was  no  longer  stagnant,  but 
strident,  whirring  with  the  janglingof  the 
bells  up  the  street.  And  then  a strange- 
ness happened  to  Tisha,  as  the  meaning 
of  the  sound  of  those  bells  was  borne  into 
her  soul.  The  deadness  left  her,  and  a 
quickened  life  was  upon  her  instead. 
That  was  a Catholic  church — that  Church 
believed  in  special  intervention  in  answer 
to  prayer— it  believed  in  modern  miracles! 
A fire  possessed  her,  dominated  her;  this 
was  maybe  the  Lord  telling  her  what 
to  do. 

She  would  do  it:  she  owed  it  to  the 
Lord  to  avail  herself  of  every  chance. 

Rhe  slipped  to  the  floor,  hurriedly  got 
into  her  clothes  in  t lie  dark,  going  round 
in  her  stocking  feet  searching  for  coat 
and  bonnet,  noiselessly  moved  the  wash- 
stand  from  in  front  of  the  door,  where 
Nettie  had  put  it  for  greater  security  from 
invasion,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and 
felt  her  way  down  the  dark  stairway. 
Before  she  opened  the  hall  door  she 
slipped  on  her  shoes,  and  then  she  was 
out  in  the  dim  morning,  the  bells  ringing 
in  her  ears,  their  meaning  eating  into  her 
brain.  She  went  along  the  street  like  a 
spirit,  her  eyes  set  straight  before  her. 
People  were  going  into  the  church.  She 
jostled  them,  pushing  her  way  into  the 
faintly  lighted  place,  gliding  swiftly  up 
to  the  altar,  outside  the  rail  of  which  she 


prostrated  herself  upon  the  floor.  “A 
miracle!”  she  murmured  with  dry  lips. 
“A  miracle!” 

She  was  young  again.  Her  lover  had 
asked  her  to  save  his  life,  and  she  would 
do  it,  or  die  herself.  She  was  at  the  bar 
of  more  than  justice,  even  at  the  bar  of 
divine  mercy,  of  ineffable  compassion, 
demanding  a reprieve. 

“A  miracle!”  she  said;  “a  miracle!” 
Beads  of  perspiration  were  on  her  fore- 
head, her  heart  like  lead  within  her,  her 
lips  close  spanned,  her  eyes  staring  ahead 
of  her. 

k’  A miracle!” 

It  wTas  more  than  life  or  death;  it  was 
eternal  life,  eternal  death. 

“A  miracle!” 

The  candles  on  the  altar  flared  in  her 
eyes  and  showed  them  like  glass;  the 
lights  from  a blazing  cross  above  the  al- 
tar shone  down  upon  her  face,  and  showed 
it  hard  like  ivory;  the  priest  at  the  altar 
glanced  at  her,  and  she  did  not  see  him; 
voices  in  prayer  and  adoration  were  round 
about  her,  and  she  did  not  hear  them. 

“ A miracle!” 

A drop  of  perspiration  rolled  down  her 
face.  By  a purely  automatic  action  she 
put  her  hand  in  her  coat  pocket  for  her 
handkerchief,  when  she  shot  up  into  the 
air. 

The  miracle! 

She  dragged  from  that  pocket  a w^edge 
of  notes,  counted  them  in  the  light  of  the 
altar  candles,  of  the  blazing  cross.  There 
was  the  exact  sum,  five  hundred  dollars! 
Her  knees  gave  way;  she  sank  to  the 
floor.  “My  God,  forgive  me!”  she  said. 
“ My  life  is  Thine  henceforth.” 

How  long  she  staid  thus  she  did  not 
know.  Rome  one  touched  her.  It  was 
Nettie.  The  candles  on  the  altar  were 
out  ; the  flaming  cross  had  become  a dull 
black  outline;  the  people  were  all  gone; 
an  attendant  was  clattering  the  pew 
doors  dowTn  the  aisles;  a lemonish  morn- 
ing light  struggled  wTith  the  shadows. 

Miss  Nettie  was  like  a statue  of  wrath- 
ful indignation.  “ Letitia  Ilofnagle,"  she 
said,  “are  you  a communicant  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church?” 

Tisha  regarded  her  slowly,  her  eyes  like 
a dying  woman’s.  “A  miracle!'*  she 
said.  “ A miracle!”  and  held  toward  her 
sister  the  fluttering  notes. 

Miss  Nettie  was  on  the  point  of  snatch- 
ing them  from  her,  understanding  the 
w hole  tiling.  For  had  shenot  been  waked 
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by  the  bells  just  as  Tisha  left  the  sleep- 
ing-room at  the  boarding-house?  Then 
Tisha  was  moving  blindly  along  the  pas- 
sage outside  the  room — going  whither? 
44  Tisha !”  she  had  called,  in  a frightened 
voice,  scarcely  above  a whisper.  4 4 Tisha! 
Tisha,  do  you  hear  meT  But  there  was 
Tisha  going  down  stairs — where  to?  Had 
the  stroke  come  to  Tisha?  She  thought 
of  nothing  but  that.  She  never  before 
dressed  so  quickly.  She  was  at  the  hall 
door  almost  as  soon  as  Tisha  was.  She 
ran  after  her;  she  saw  her  enter  the 
church;  saw  her  go  up  to  the  altar  and 
kneel  there;  saw  her  rise  after  a while, 
then  prostrate  herself  again.  She  was 
dumfounded.  What  did  it  mean?  She 
could  not  go  up  there  to  Tisha  during  the 
service;  when  the  people  were  leaving 
she  went  up  to  her. 

44  A miracle !”  said  Tisha.  44 1 prayed 
for  just  this  amount.  I demanded  it  of 
the  Lord.  If  He  did  not  let  Henry  have 
it  by  Saturday,  Henry  would  go  to  prison 
for  takiug  five  hundred  dollars  from  his 
employer  when  he  and  Mary  were  poor 
and  ailing.  I know  all  about  every- 
thing; he  had  till  next  Saturday  to  pay 
back  the  money.  I told  the  Lord.  I’ve 
prayed  for  five  weeks  late  in  the  night 
for  a way  for  Henry  to  be  saved  from 
that  prison.  I’ve  told  the  Lord  He  must 
hear  me;  He  must  do  this  thing,  or  I'd 
never  believe  again.  I came  here;  I 
prayed  for  a -miracle,  and  God  has  grant- 
ed one.” 

Her  head  fell,  and  Miss  Nettie  had  to 
put  her  arms  round  her. 

Miss  Nettie  had  never  known  a wo- 
man’s love  for  a man,  but  could  it  be  like 
this?  Did  love  never  die?  Could  not 
even  ill  treatment  kill  it?  Could  love 
survive  the  passing  of  beauty  and  all  the 
sweetness  of  youth?  And  could  this  be 
Tisha,  her  weak  sister,  whom  she  gov- 
erned in  every  way? 

She  saw  it  all  now.  Tisha  had  taken 
the  wrong  coat  in  the  dark,  and  had  in 
her  hand  the  money  that  had  taken  so 
long  to  save  up— the  money  designed  for 
their  old  age  and  probable  occupancy  of 
a Home.  Should  she  tell  Tisha  the  truth? 
She  would . No,  not  now — not  now. 

“Nettie,”  murmured  Tisha,  44 1 have 
saved  Henry.  Oh.  Nettie  — oh,  sister 
Nettie !” 

“There!  there!’*  Nettie  said,  brokenly, 


comforting  her  as  their  mother  used  to 
comfort  them  when  they  were  little  girls. 
“There!  there!” 

44  Oh!”  groaned  Tisha,  leaning  heavily 
on  her,  “the  Lord  is  so  good — so  good! 
And,  oh,  Nettie,  I love  Henry  still.  I 
can’t  help  it.  I love  him  still,  just  like 
he  was  a young  man  and  I was  a young 
girl,  and  poor  Mary  had  uot  separated 
us.  And  I must  send  this  money  to 
him — to  day,  before  we  go  home.  It  11 
come  from  New  York.  He’ll  never  know 
who  sent  it.  I'll  get  you  to  write  a word. 

I can’t;  I am  almost  dead.  Write,  4 From 
a friend’;  that's  all — 4 From  a friend.’ 
Will  you  write  it,  Nettie?  Will  you? — 

4 From  a friend .’  ” 

She  had  turned  herself  in  Miss  Nettie’s 
arms,  and  looked  imploringly  into  her 
eyes. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Miss  Nettie,  44I’11\ 
write  it.  It  certainly  is  a miracle  when 
I can  call  myself  Henry  Burton’s  friend, 
and  send  him  that  money  willingly.  And 
it  is  a miracle  you  put  on  the  wrong  coat. 
Yes,  yes,  Tisha,  I say  I’ll  do  it,  and  you 
never  knew  me  to  go  back  on  my  word, 
did  you?  Only  let’s  go  now,  right  off. 
We'll  be  missed  at  the  ^boarding-house, 
and  we’ve  got  to  go  home  today,  you 
know.” 

“ Yes,”  returned  Tisha, dreamily.  44  Oh, 
how  good  God  is!  And  how  wicked  I 
was  to  tempt  Him ! And  I won’t  have  to 
think  of  Henry  as  being  in  prison,  will 
I?  And  how  glad  he'll  be  when  he  gets 
the  money,  won’t  he?  I ll  show  you  that 
little  carnelian  cross  when  we  get  home, 
Nettie.  I’ve  always  kept  it.  ~ Yes,  we'll 
go  home.  Of  course  we  will.  Oh.  I feel 
so  light.  Oh,  how  good  God  is!  Yes, 
let’s  go.  But  don’t  you  think,  Nettie, 
we  might  pray?  This  is  not  our  church, 
but  it  is  a church,  and  God  knows  it. 
Let’s  say  ‘ Our  Father,’  like  mother  taught 
us.  Let’s  think  of  mother  while  we  say 
it;  for  maybe  she  helped  the  miracle,  she 
loved  us  so,  and  maybe  she  helped  you  to 
call  yourself  Henry’s  friend,  after  all  these 
years.  Don’t  you  think  so?  Dear  mo- 
ther! Now,  4 Our  Father—’  ” 

Miss  Nettie,  holding  Tisha  tightly  to 
her,  knelt  beside  her  there  in  the  aisle, 
her  quivering  lips  trying  to  say  the  words 
Tisha's  faint  voice  repeated,  and  feeling 
that  Tisha  had  compassed  a miracle  in- 
deed. 
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Chapter  T. 

THE  FRIGATE  “ POTOMAC/’ 

EARLY  in  August,  1831,  the  United 
States  44-gun  frigate  Potomac , Cap- 
tain John  Downes,  lay  in  New  York  Har- 
bor, tugging  away  at  her  anchor  in  a half- 
restless, half-indolent  mood,  as  if  anxious 
to  get  to  sea,  but  was  deterred  from  mak- 
ing the  necessary  exertion  by  the  enerva- 
ting heat  of  the  sun.  President  Jackson 
had  recently  appointed  Martin  Van  Buren 
Minister  to  England,  and  the  frigate  was 
waiting  to  convey  the  future  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  '‘Tight  Little 
Island.”  Conscious  of  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing a distinguished  passenger  (with  polit- 
ical influence),  the  younger  officers  of  the 
ship  spent  more  time  than  usual  before 
the  mirror,  endeavoring  to  give  a martial 
part  to  their  hair.  They  even  got  out 
their  uniforms,  as  if  they  expected  to  wear 
them  every  day  in  the  week,  instead  of 
only  once  or  twice  in  the  cruise,  when 
some  special  ceremony  required  it. 

The  scale  of  pay  established  at  the  time 
of  the  war  of  1812  allowed  our  captains 
only  8100  a month,  with  which  to  main- 
tain the  honor  of  the  flag  abroad,  and  in- 
cidentally support  a family.  The  lieu- 
tenants got  $50  a month,  and  the  mid- 
shipmen struggled  along  on  considerably 
less,  so  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  could  afford  the  luxury  of  a uniform 
every  day  in  the  week.  In  the  cruise 
in  which  he  captured  the  Macedonian, 
Captain  Stephen  Decatur  is  described  as 
“wearing  an  old  straw  hat  and  a plain 
suit  of  clothes,  which  made  him  look  more 
like  a farmer  than  a naval  hero.” 

If  the  handsome  young  officers  of  the 
Potomac  could  not  make  as  noble  a dis- 
play as  they  might  have  desired  in  the 
matter  of  padding,  epaulets,  and  gold  lace, 
they  at  all  events  could  devote  more  than 
usual  attention  to  their  embryo  beards. 
The  regulations  in  force  compelled  them 
to  shave  their  faces  smooth  at  least  once 
in  so  many  days,  no  matter  how  luxuriant- 

* Thi«  article  i-  based  upon  material  discovered 
in  the  British  Museum  library,  and  the  Bihliothequc 
Nationalc,  Paris,  while  the  writer  was  making  re- 
searches for  a history  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  upon  the  private  journal  of  an  officer  of  the 
expedition,  placed  in  the  author’s  hands  by  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Joseph  A.  McCrocrv,  of  Hoboken, 
N«iw  Jersey. 


ly  inclined  some  of  them  might  have  been 
toward  whiskers.  The  officers  who  were 
especially  prone  to  run  to  hair  found  the 
regulation  a stumbling-block  to  their 
pride,  and  no  small  amount  of  temper  was 
expended  in  consequence.  But  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  their  distinguished  passenger 
“had  a pull,”  which  might  land  them  in 
a choice  position  some  day,  the  officers 
lathered  and  scraped  away  at  their  chins 
with  more  good,  grace  than  could  have 
been  expected.  Moreover,  the  hearts  of 
these  officers  warmed  toward  “Martin," 
because  in  the  war  over  Peggy  O'Neal, 
“the  pretty,  witty,  saucy,  active  tavern- 
keeper's  daughter,”  which  nearly  wrecked 
President  Jackson’s  cabinet,  he  sided  with 
Peggy — and  Peggy  was  the  widow  of  a 
naval  officer. 

The  same  bustle  and  air  of  expectancy 
was  noticeable  among  the  sailors  of  the 
Potomac.  They  were  busily  engaged  in 
togging  themselves  out  in  their  best  rig, 
polishing  their  neat  morocco  pumps,  and 
going  through  the  most  approved  and 
latest  style  of  nautical  prinking.  Some 
of  the  real  old  salts  in  the  frigate,  how- 
ever, who  affected  to  despise  the  “inno- 
vation of  uniforms,”  and  whose  sigh  for 
the  good  old  days  when  man-o’-war’s  men 
had  their  inalienable  rights  to  dress  “their 
own  exclusive  persons  in  their  own  ex- 
clusive tastes,”  were  not  so  particular  in 
washing  and  pressing  out  their  neat  nan- 
keen uniforms.  They  were  satisfied  with 
greasing  their  long  hair,  and  then  braid 
ing  it  down  their  backs,  with  just  enough 
wax  in  the  end  to  make  it  curl  up  like  a 
fish-hook. 

These  were  the  men  who  had  made 
the  American  navy  famous.  They  had 
taken  a hand  in  flogging  the  Parley-vous 
in  1708-1801,  and  had  downed  the  yata- 
ghan-armed Turks  in  the  fierce  hand-to- 
hand  encounters  off  Tripoli,  and  had  ex- 
terminated hordes  of  pirates  along  the 
Spanish  Main.  But  their  greatest  glory 
was  in  having  been  through  the  “late 
war.”  i n which  the  pride  of  the  mistress 
of  the  ocean  was  taken  down  a peg  or  t wo. 

That  the  distresses  of  an  Atlantic  voy- 
age might  be  made  as  endurable  as  possi- 
ble for  their  passenger  “ with  a pull  ” and 
his  “ landlubberly  ” retinue,  a supply  of 
hideous-looking  easy-chairs,  such  as  never 
before  had  desecrated  the  docks  of  ihe 
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frigate,  and  heathenish-looking  trunks, 
preposterous  bundles,  and  outlandish 
packages,  were  piled  around  in  just  the 
places  where  an  out-and-out  good  seaman 
would  be  most  likely  to  crack  his  shins 
against  them.  The  stewards,  also,  began 
to  assume  a pompous  and  condescending 
air  that  was  entirely  beyond  their  station, 
while  the  master -at -arms  and  quarter- 
masters were  busy  hoisting  squealing  pigs 
(tied  in  bunches  by  their  feet),  coops 
filled  with  cackling  hens,  and  many  other 
delicacies  that  might  tempt  the  weak 
stomachs  of  the  guests.  Such  unprofes- 
sional doings  were  enough  to  make  any 
frigate  uneasy.  The  Potomac  especially 
did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  pleased  with  the 
situation,  for  she  turned  restlessly  at  her 
moorings  all  day  long.  After  tugging 
fretfully  six  hours  at  her  anchor  in  a 
vain  endeavor  to  break  away,  she  would 
swing  around,  like  a spirited  colt  at  teth- 
er, and  tug  as  persistently  another  six 
hours  in  an  opposite  direction.  But  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  iron  fluke  of  the 
anchor  was  thrust  deep  in  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  showed  no 
disposition  to  leave  its  comfortable  bed. 

One  day,  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes 
of  Impurely  preparation  and  pleasant  anti- 
cipation, a sharp-eyed  quartermaster  in 
the  Potomac  espied  a boat  pulling  hur- 
riedly toward  the  ship,  as  if  it  were  the 
bearer  of  important  despatches.  In  a few 
minutes  it  ran  alongside,  and  an  officer 
stepped  aboard  and  announced  that  or- 
ders had  just  been  received  from  Wash- 
ington for  the  Potomac  to  abandon  her 
errand  of  peace,  and  to  proceed  with  all 
possible  despatch  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
visit  summary  vengeance  on  the  Malays 
of  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  who  a 
few  months  before  had  treacherously  at 
tacked  the  American  merchant  vessel 
Friendship , Captain  Endicott,  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  and  had  murdered  several 
of  her  men. 

The  news  that  they  were  to  go  to  war 
spread  over  the  Potomac  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time.  The  younger  officers  in- 
stantly ceased  prinking  before  the  mir- 
ror, and  instead  of  whetting  razors,  began 
to  think  of  sharpening  their  swords. 
The  gossip  about  Peggy  O'Neal  was  sud- 
denly dropped,  and  war  talk  came  to  the 
front.  The  sailors  stopped  varnishing 
their  pumps  and  greasing  their  hair,  and 
began  to  picture  themselves  the  heroes  of 
some  valorous  deed,  while  the  cook,  hear- 


ing so  much  talk  about  “hot  fighting," 
got  excited,  and  put  too  much  pepper  in 
the  soup.  Stories,  anecdotes,  and  even 
yarns  which  by  oft  repeating  had  lost  all 
edge,  were  again  in  demand,  while  the 
old  salts  were  once  more  in  their  glory  as 
they  formed  the  centre  of  groups  of  eager 
listeners,  telling  what  they  did  and  saw 
“when  I was  in  the  Peacock- Epervier 
fight,"  or  “ the  day  we  walloped  Carden, '* 
etc. 

The  excitement  was  still  at  a fever-heat 
when,  on  the  21st  of  August,  Captain 
Downes  gave  the  order  to  weigh  anchor, 
and  in  a few  minutes  the  iron  fluke  that 
had  so  long  tried  the  patience  of  the  Po- 
tomac was  wrenched  from  its  comfortable 
bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  hung 
muddy  and  ugly  right  under  the  frigate's 
pretty  nose.  Elated  with  her  freedom, 
and  no  doubt  highly  pleased  at  the  change 
from  a commonplace  errand  of  peace— 
which  any  tramp  of  a passenger  ship 
could  have — to  a more  glorious  mission 
of  war,  the  frigate  lost  no  time  in  passing 
down  the  bay,  through  the  Narrows,  and 
out  to  sea. 

As  she  began  to  feel  the  exhilarating 
motion  of  the  ocean  swell  off  Sandy 
Hook,  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the 
hurried  departure  were  still  going  on. 
The  decks  were  yet  encumbered  with 
cabin  furniture,  ropes,  baskets  of  vegeta- 
bles, ch  icken -coops,  goats,  hogs,  and  bag- 
gage of  the  late  arrivals,  while  the  cooks, 
stewards,  and  cabin-boys  hastened  to  get 
things  to  rights,  so  that  the  salt  spray 
could  do  no  damage.  By  sunset  a toler- 
able degree  of  order  had  been  secured, 
and  the  usual  quiet  and  good  order  of  a 
man-of-war  were  restored.  Many  of  the 
sailors  who  were  not  on  watch  assembled 
on  the  forecastle  or  leaned  over  the  ham- 
mock-cloths to  get  a last  look  at  the  fast- 
receding  land,  or  were  eagerly  discussing 
the  chances  of  a pitched  battle  with  the 
ferocious  Malays.  Some  of  the  younger 
officers  were  on  the  quarter-deck,  gazing 
dreamily  at  their  native  shore,  now  think- 
ing of  the  old  folks  at  home,  now  ponder 
ing  on  the  possibilities  of  the  cruise,  now 
speculating  on  the  chances  of  winning 
the  laurels  of  victory,  or  meeting  a horri- 
ble fate  at  the  hands  of  the  warlike  can- 
nibals. 

By  ten  o’clock  the  last  glimpse  of  At- 
lantic Highlands  had  faded  from  view, 
and  as  night  threw  her  sombre  mantle 
over  the  sea.  the  noise  and  excitement  in 
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the  frigate  subsided  into  a deep  hush, 
broken  only  by  the  splashing  of  the  waves 
against  the  bows,  or  the  soughing  of  the 
moisture- laden  breeze  through  the  rig- 
ging as  the  ship  pursued  her  lonely  course 
over  the  dark  sea.  A few  battle-lanterns 
threw  a flickering  light  along  the  decks, 
bringing  out  in  dark  relief  the  ponderous 
cannon,  the  brackets  of  heavy  shot,  coils 
of  ropes,  and  other  objects  on  the  deck, 
while  the  lights  in  the  rigging  sparkled 
and  twinkled  like  fire-flies.  One  watch 
had  “turned  in'’;  but  glimpses  of  light 
amid  the  swaying  sea  of  hammocks,  and 
the  subdued  sound  of  laughter,  or  voices 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  that  oc- 
casionally came  up  through  the  open 
hatchway  from  the  berth-deck,  showed 
that  sleep  had  visited  few.  Having  seen 
that  everything  was  made  snug  for  the 
night,  the  officer  of  the  deck  began  a 
rapid  pacing  back  and  forth  on  the  quar- 
ter deck,  as  if  he  had  entered  in  a mad 
race  against  time. 

Chapter  II. 

MURDER  OF  AMERICAN  SAILORS. 

The  outrage  on  the  Friendship  had 
been  perpetrated  by  the  piratical  Malays 
of  Qualla  Battoo,  a well-defended  town 
on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Sumatra. 
On  the  7tli  of  February,  1831,  this  ship 
lay  off  the  town,  taking  aboard  a cargo  of 
pepper,  the  chief  commodity  of  this  coast. 
Captain  Endicott,  with  his  second  mate, 
John  Barry,  and  four  seamen,  was  on 
shore  at  the  trading  - station,  which  was 
a short  distance  up  the  river  that  ran 
through  the  town,  superintending  the 
weighing  of  the  pepper,  and  seeing  that  it 
was  properly  stowed  away  in  the  boats. 
A tremendous  surf  girded  the  beach,  and 
none  but  experienced  native  boatmen 
dared  to  venture  in  it,  so  that  trading- 
vessels  communicating  with  the  shore 
were  obliged  to  put  their  boats  in  charge 
of  Malay  crews.  The  first  boat  had  re- 
ceived its  load  of  pepper,  and  was  making 
its  way  down  the  river,  when  the  native 
boatmen,  just  before  reaching  the  surf, 
quietly  ran  ashore,  and  exchanged  places 
with  an  armed  body  of  warriors,  who 
took  the  boat  through  the  surf.  On  gain- 
ing the  deck  of  the  Friendship , the  Ma- 
lays attacked  the  Americans,  killed  the 
first  mate  and  two  sailors,  made  prison- 
ers of  three  men,  and  drove  the  remain- 
ing four  overboard. 


Noticing  that  all  was  not  right  aboard 
his  ship,  Captain  Endicott  with  his  men 
at  the  trading -station  jumped  into  the 
second  boat,  and  succeeded  in  getting  to 
sea,  accompanied  by  Po  Adam,  the  rajah 
of  a friendly  tribe  to  the  south.  Several 
war-canoes  endeavored  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treat, but  they  were  eluded.  Captain  Endi- 
cott picked  up  the  four  men  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  ship,  and  made  for  Muckie, 
another  pepper  port,  about  twenty  miles 
to  the  south.  Three  American  merchant- 
men happened  to  be  at  this  place,  and 
hearing  of  the  attack  on  the  Americans, 
they  promptly  got  under  way,  and  on  the 
following  morning  after  a sharp  encounter 
recaptured  the  Friendship.  But  every- 
thing of  value  had  been  taken  out  of  her. 

The  Qualla  Battooans  in  many  respects 
were  a most  remarkable  people.  They 
had  an  alphabet  and  literature  of  their 
own,  but  they  combined  cannibalism  and 
great  cruelty  to  prisoners  with  their  higher 
traits.  Their  religion  was  Mohammedan- 
ism, which  tended  to  make  them  brave  in 
battle.  From  European  trading  - vessels 
they  had  secured  cannon  and  muskets, 
which  they  handled  with  considerable 
skill.  Their  town  was  defended  by  sev- 
eral forts  built  in  dense  jungles,  and  sur- 
rounded by  massive  stockades.  The  cita- 
del of  the  forts  was  a high  platform 
mounting  several  cannon.  These  fierce 
mountaineers  had  defied  the  efforts  of  the 
Dutch  and  neighboring  tribes  more  than 
a hundred  years,  and  they  had  become  so 
bold  that  they  even  attacked  a Dutch 
frigate,  and  were  only  repulsed  after 
heavy  losses  on  both  sides. 

These  people  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  did  not  possess 
“ ships  with  big  guns,”  so  President  Jack- 
son  determined  to  undeceive  them  in  a 
forcible  manner,  and  he  looked  around 
for  a commander  of  his  own  stamp  — 
a hard  fighter  — to  lead  the  expedition 
against  them.  This  he  found  in  Captain 
John  Downes,  who  had  been  the  executive 
officer  in  the  Essex  during  her  celebrated 
cruise  in  the  Pacific,  1812-1814.  Tiie 
Potomac  was  a sister  ship  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  some  twenty-two  years 
younger.  Like  her  elder  sister,  she  was 
one  of  the  swiftest  frigates  afloat.  It  is 
recorded  of  her  that  she  made  3726  geo- 
graphical miles  in  eighteen  days,  or  an 
average  of  201  miles  a day.  The  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Potomac , Lieutenant 
Irvine  Shubrick,  came  from  a distin- 
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guished  family  of  sea  - warriors.  Like 
Captain  Dowues,  he  knew  what  it  was  to 
fire  guns  in  earnest,  for  lie  was  in  the 
President  under  Decatur  when  she  made 
her  memorable  defence  against  a British 
squadron  in  1815.  He  also  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Algerian  war,  1815. 
The  other  officers  of  the  Potomac  were 
Second  Lieutenant  Pinkham,  Third  Lieu- 
tenant Hoff,  Fourth  Lieutenant  Inger- 
soll,  and  Lieutenant  Edson  of  the  ma- 
rines. With  such  officers  as  these,  and 
with  five  hundred  hearty  Yankee  tars,  in 
a frigate  like  the  Potomac . President 
Jackson  was  justified  in  believing  that 
the  murder  of  American  seamen  would  be 
promptly  and  thoroughly  avenged. 

Chapter  III. 

THE  SWIFT  AVENGER. 

The  Potomac  was  not  many  days  out 
from  New  York  on  her  errand  of  ven- 
geance when  Captain  Downes  began  his 
preparations  for  chastising  the  Qualla 
Battooans.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  of 
the  Potomacs  were  selected,  and  being 
formed  in  four  divisions,  were  drilled 
every  day  for  the  land  expedition.  It 
has  always  been  found  difficult  to  over- 
come a sailor’s  dislike  for  military  ma- 
noeuvres, but  the  hardy  tars  of  the  Po- 
tomac  wrestled  manfully  with  their  feet 
to  bring  them  into  the  regular  tramp  of 
rank  and  file.  The  wits  of  the  frigate, 
however,  were  busy  twisting  military 
phrases  into  ridiculous  purports,  but  with 
commendable  efforts  to  keep  their  faces 
straight,  the  men  attacked  the  military 
manual,  and  were  soon  boasting,  in  tones 
loud  enough  to  reach  the  ears  of  the 
marines,  that  they  would  yet  be  teach- 
ing the  United  States  army  military  tac- 
tics. 

In  those  days  of  long  vojages  many 
expedients  were  resorted  to  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  cruise,  and  the  jolly  Po- 
tomacs had  not  been  long  at  sea  before 
they  organized  a dramatic  company  of 
their  own.  After  a vast  deal  of  mysterious 
rehearsals  the  “Great  and  Only  Original 
Potomacs”  made  their  debut  on  the  22d 
of  November,  before  an  indulgent  audi- 
ence. The  “house”  was  seated  on  coils 
of  ropes,  gun-carriages,  inverted  buckets, 
or  were  perched  on  the  murderous  can- 
non, while  some  clambered  up  the  shrouds 
and  suspended  themselves  from  the  rig- 
ging in  their  eagerness  to  witness  the 
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“show.”  Elaborate  scenery  and  stage 
settings  at  sea  are  far  from  illusive,  espe- 
cially if  the  good  ship  should  take  it  into 
her  head  to  roll  and  pitch,  regardless  of 
the  lines  of  the  perspective  or  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  actors.  This  little  difficultly 
was  explained  in  the  prologue,  and  a 
placard  with  such  words  as  “This  is  a 
wood  scene,”  etc.,  answered  all  purposes. 
“The  Laughable  Farce  in  two  acts  enti- 
tled St. Patrick's  Day  was  performed  aruid 
tumultuous  applause,  and  the  entertain- 
ment was  concluded  with  “An  olio,  con- 
sisting of  songs,  duets,  and  recitations.’' 
“The Great  and  Only  Original  Potomacs  ” 
afterward  played  The  Tragedy  of  Doug- 
lass and  the  farce  Fortune's  Frolic  be- 
fore the  king  and  queen  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  with  such  success  that 
promptly  after  the  show  the  performers 
got  most  gloriously  drunk— at  their  Maj- 
esties7 order  and  expense. 

Touching  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Poto- 
mac sailed  again  November  1st,  and  ar- 
rived at  Cape  Town  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber. Although  the  people  of  this  place 
had  seldom  seen  an  American  man-of-war, 
they  had  heard  a great  deal  about  the 
glorious  achievements  of  the  United  States 
navy.  In  1814  our  16-gun  brig  Siren 
was  captured  by  the  74-gun  ship-of-the- 
line  Medway,  and  her  crew  was  confined 
several  months  near  Cape  Town;  and  it 
is  safe  to  sayT  that  the  glory  of  American 
victories  on  the  ocean  suffered  no  dimi- 
nution when  the  tars  of  the  Siren  began 
to  spin  yarns  to  the  credulous  townsfolk 
of  this  place.  When  it  was  known  that 
an  American  frigate,  built  on  the  exact 
lines  of  the  wonderful  Constitution , was 
in  port,  people  journeyed  many  miles 
from  the  interior  to  visit  her. 

After  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
December  17th,  the  Potomac  experienced 
two  terrific  hurricanes,  one  of  which  last- 
ed three  days,  and  fully  demonstrated  the 
admirable  sea  - worthiness  of  the  ship. 
Christmas  and  New-Year’s  were  celebra- 
ted on  the  Indian  Ocean,  under  as  com- 
fortable circumstances  as  was  possible  in 
a raging  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 

Chapter  IY. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  QUALLA  BATTOO. 

As  the  Potomac  drew  near  the  scene 
of  the  outrage  on  the  Friendship , Cap- 
tain Downes  disguised  his  ship,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  attack  the  pirates  before  they 
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knew  of  the  arrival  of  an  American  war- 
ship in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  guns 
of  the  frigate  were  run  in,  the  ports 
closed,  the  topmasts  housed,  the  sails 
rigged  in  a slovenly  manner,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  give  the  frigate  the 
appearance  of  a merchant  craft.  In  this 
guise  the  Potomac , under  Danish  colors, 
appeared  off  Quail  a Battoo,  February  6, 
1882,  just  a year  after  the  treacherous  at- 
tack on  the  Friendship . Scarcely  had 
she  dropped  anchor  when  a sail -boat 
rounded  a point  of  land  and  made  for 
her.  On  coming  alongside  it  was  found 
to  be  laden  with  fish,  and  manned  by  four 
Malays  from  a friendly  tribe,  who  desired 
to  sell  their  cargo.  Fearing  that  these 
men,  if  allowed  to  depart,  might  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  the  frigate  to  the 
Qualla  Battooans,  Captain  Downes  de- 
tained them  on  board  until  after  the  at- 
tack. 

At  half  past  two  o'clock  the  whale-boat 
was  sent  toward  the  shore,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Shubrick,  to  take 
soundings.  The  men  in  the  boat  were 
dressed  as  the  boat  crew  of  an  Indiaman, 
and  in  case  they  came  to  a parley  with 
the  natives,  Lieutenants  Shubrick  and 
Edson  were  to  impersonate  the  captain 
and  supercargo  of  a trading- vessel.  As 
the  natives  lined  the  shore  in  great  num- 
bers, and  assumed  a hostile  attitude,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  land;  and  having 
satisfied  himself  with  the  location  and 
situation  of  the  river.  Lieutenant  Shu- 
brick returned  to  the  ship  at  half  past 
four  o'clock. 

Everything  now  being  in  readiness  for 
the  attack,  Captain  Downes  announced 
that  the  boats  would  leave  the  ship  at 
midnight,  and  from  five  o’clock  to  that 
time  the  men  selected  for  the  expedition 
were  at  liberty  to  employ  their  time  as 
they  pleased.  As  the  attack  was  likely 
to  keep  them  late  on  the  following  day, 
many  of  the  men  improved  this  opportu- 
nity to  sleep,  using  gun-carriages,  coils  of 
rope,  and  sails  for  pillows.  Some  of  the 
more  restless,  however,  in  the  face  of  the 
impending  conflict,  found  it  impossible 
to  sleep.  They  were  scattered  about  the 
ship,  conversing  in  low  tones  with  their 
messmates,  placing  in  trusty  hands  some 
token  of  affection,  such  as  a watch  or  a 
Bible,  to  be  delivered  to  relatives  or 
friends  in  case  “ something  might  hap- 
pen to  me.”  Promptly  at  midnight  all 
hands  were  summoned  to  quarters,  and 


in  an  instant  the  gun-deck  was  swarm- 
ing with  men,  some  with  weapons  in 
their  hands,  others  girding  on  cutlasses, 
and  all  hurrying  to  their  stations,  while 
the  boats  were  lowered  and  brought  along 
the  gangway  on  the  off  side  of  the  ship, 
so  that  the  natives  on  shore  could  not 
discover  what  was  going  on,  even  if  they 
had  been  on  the  watch.  The  men  si- 
lently yet  rapidly  descended  the  frigate’s 
side  and  took  their  places,  and  as  each 
boat  received  its  load  it  dropped  astern, 
or  was  pulled  ahead  and  made  fast  to  the 
lee  booms,  so  as  to  make  room  for  others. 

The  debarkation  was  made  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  nothing  breaking  the  si- 
lence of  the  hour  except  the  splashing 
of  the  waves  against  the  dark  hull  of  the 
frigate,  the  chafing  of  the  cables  in  the 
hawse-holes,  the  whispered  command  of 
officers  as  the  boats  came  to  and  from  the 
gangway,  or  the  muffled  rattle  of  the 
oars  in  the  rowlocks  as  the  boats  shoved 
off  to  take  their  prescribed  positions.  So 
much  care  in  maintaining  silence,  how- 
ever, seemed  almost  unnecessary,  for  the 
roaring  surf  pounding  away  on  the  beach, 
which  even  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
could  be  distinctly  heard  aboard  the  ship, 
would  have  drowned  all  noise. 

The  light  of  the  morning  star  was  just 
discernible  through  a dense  mass  of  dark 
clouds  that  had  been  resting  on  the  east- 
ern horizon  when  the  order  wTas  given  to 
shove  off  and  make  for  the  land.  The 
boats  formed  in  line,  and  with  measured 
stroke  stretched  out  for  the  beach.  When 
they  had  covered  about  a third  of  the  dis- 
tance “a  meteor  of  most  brilliant  hue 
and  splendid  rays,”  wrote  an  officer  of 
the  Potomac , “shot  across  the  heavens 
immediately  above  us,  lighting  the  broad 
expanse  with  its  beams  from  west  to  east. 
We  hailed  it  as  an  earnest  of  victory  and 
the  bright  augury  of  future  fame.” 

The  bright  star  in  the  east  had  shone 
fully  two  hours  before  the  boats  gained 
the  landing-place.  Here  the  crews  nerved 
themselves  for  the  final  effort  to  pass  the 
dangerous  surf.  The  men  held  their 
breath  in  suspense  as  one  by  one  the 
boats  plunged  into  the  surging  waters 
and  seemingly  went  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. The  waves  rolled  on  the  right,  on 
the  left,  before  and  behind,  with  great  vi- 
olence, but  with  a strong,  steady  pull  the 
boats  were  brought  through  the  surf  with 
their  human  freight,  and  passed  into  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  river  beyond.  J ust 
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by  Acting  Sailing-Master  Totten,  in  an 
attack  upon  the  most  formidable  fort  of 
the  town,  which  was  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  near  the  beach.  Here  the 
principal  rajah  of  Qualla  Battoo  had  col- 
lected his  bravest  warriors,  and  they  an- 
nounced their  determination  to  die  rath- 
er than  surrender— and  they  kept  their 
word.  The  entire  force  of  the  division 
advancing  to  attack  this  stronghold  was 
eighty-five  men.  As  soon  as  the  Ameri- 
cans came  in  sight,  the  Malays  opened 
a hot  fire  of  musketry,  and  followed  it  up 
with  a rapid  discharge  of  their  swivels, 
which,  as  usual,  were  mounted  in  a com- 
manding position  on  the  high  platform. 

“The  natives  were  brave,  and  fought 
with  a fierceness  bordering  on  despera- 
tion,” wrote  one  of  the  Potomac  s officers 
(who  was  in  this  division)  in  his  jour- 
nal. “They  would  not  yield  while  a 
drop  of  their  savage  blood  warmed  their 
bosoms,  or  while  they  had  strength  to 
wield  a weapon,  fighting  with  that  un- 
daunted firmness  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  bold  and  determined  spirits,  and 
displaying  such  an  utter  carelessness  of 
life  as  would  have  been  honored  in  a bet- 
ter cause.  Instances  of  the  bravery  of 
these  people  were  numerous,  so  much  so 
that  were  I to  give  you  a detail  of  each 
event,  my  description  would  become  tire- 
some.” 

The  Americans  returned  the  enemy’s 
fire  with  a brisk  discharge  of  their  mus- 
kets, and  a sharp  fusillade  was  maintained 
for  some  time,  but  with  little  effect  upon 
the  stout  barricades. 

Anxious  to  complete  the  work  of  de- 
struction as  soon  as  possible,  Lieutenant 
Shubrick  left  a body  of  men  in  front  of 
the  fort  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Malays,  while  he  with  the  fusileers  and 
the  Betsey  Baker  made  a detour  through 
the  woods  so  as  to  gain  the  rear  of  the 
fort  unobserved.  The  manoeuvre  was 
successful,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  flank- 
ing party  reached  the  river- bank  behind 
the  citadel.  Here  three  large  heavily 
armed  schooners  (the  largest  one  being 
a boat  they  had  captured  from  Po  Adam 
the  year  before),  employed  by  the  Ma- 
lays in  their  piratical  excursions,  were 
discovered,  anchored  in  the  river,  and 
filled  with  warriors  awaiting  a favorable 
opportunity  to  take  a hand  in  the  fray. 
They  further  acted  as  a cover  to  the  rear 
of  the  fort.  Before  the  pirates  in  the 
schooners  realized  it,  Lieutenant  Shubrick 


had  opened  on  them  with  his  6-pounder 
and  raked  the  schooners  fore  and  aft. 
This  was  followed  up  with  a well-directed 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  fusileers,  which 
killed  or  wounded  a great  number,  and 
caused  the  surviving  Malays  to  jump 
overboard  and  escape  to  the  woods.  The 
enemy,  however,  succeeded  in  getting  sail 
on  the  largest  of  the  schooners,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  ran  her  around  a point 
of  land  up  the  river,  where  she  was  out  of 
gunshot. 

Unbeknown  to  the  Americans,  Po  Adam 
had  sighted  the  Potomac  some  days  be- 
fore, and  believing  her  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can frigate,  he  had  collected  a band  of  his 
best  warriors,  and  stealing  along  the  coast, 
concealed  himself  in  the  woods  on  the 
outskirts  of  Qualla  Battoo.  When  he  saw 
the  marines  and  seamen  land  and  attack 
the  town,  lie  drew  nearer,  and  lay  in  am- 
bush with  his  men  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  help 
them.  Po  Adam  noticed  the  Malays 
coming  around  the  point  of  land  with  the 
schooner,  and  when  they  moored  her  to 
the  south  bank  so  as  to  be  safe  from  fur- 
ther attack  by  the  Americans,  he  rushed 
from  his  place  of  concealment  with  his 
men,  boarded  the  schooner,  killed  five  of 
the  Qualla  Battooans,  and  put  the  re- 
mainder to  flight.  By  this  time  it  was 
broad  daylight. 

Having  completed  the  circumvallation 
of  the  rajah’s  citadel,  Lieutenant  Shubrick 
gave  the  signal  for  a simultaneous  at- 
tack on  the  front  and  rear.  The  Amer-  • 
icans  attacked  the  outer  stockade,  and  by 
hacking  with  axes  succeeded  in  wrench- 
ing the  massive  gate  from  its  place.  The 
Malays  were  prepared  for  the  attack,  and 
the  first  American  who  exposed  himself 
was  shot  through  the  brain,  and  three 
others  fell  wounded.  Unmindful  of  this 
galling  fire,  the  hardy  Potomacs  rushed 
into  the  large  open  space  within  the  pali- 
sades,and  drove  theMalaystothehigh  plat- 
form, where  they  made  their  final  stand. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  stockade  that 
had  been  captured  by  the  division  under 
Lieutenants  Hoff  and  Edson  had  been  set 
on  fire,  in  pursuance  of  orders,  and  by 
this  time  the  flames  had  spread,  and  now 
threatened  to  engulf  both  the  Americans 
and  the  Malays.  Great  columns  of  dark 
smoke  rolled  through  the  sky,  while  the 
fire  and  the  blazing  sun  rendered  the  heat 
almost  unendurable.  Scores  of  Malays 
were  fleeing  through  the  secret  passages  in 
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AT  CHEXI&KE  CAMINADA. 

BY  GRACE  KING. 


CHENIERE  CAMINADA:  Already  it 
seems  not  only  of  the  was,  but  of  the 
never  has  been.  The  great  storm  passed 
over  it,  and — But  the  newspapers  have 
told  all  about  the  great  storm  and  its  great 
desolating  tragedies;  for  so  sacred  seem 
human  life  and  its  relationships  that  even 
an  obscure  little  settlement  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed without  involving  great  tragedies. 

This  is  the  account  only  of  a small 
tragedy,  one  visible,  it  was  thought,  to 
the  eye  of  the  All-Seer  alone. 

We  call  it  a settlement  and  obscure,  but 
that  is  only  a way  of  speaking.  Bara- 
taria  Bay  has  never  been  obscure,  at  least 
to  the  sea-folk  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 
la  Cheni&re  Caminada,  if  one  had  but 
documents  to  prove  it,  might  be  found  to 
have  had  its  historical  holdings  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  great  discoverers.  But, 
without  any  documents  to  legitimate  its 
claims  to  historical  consideration,  one  has 
only  to  look  at  the  map  and  remember 
one  s reading  to  feel  all  the  assurance  in 
regard  to  it  necessary  for  a reasonable 
conviction. 

The  sea-folk  of  the  Gulf  oj  Mexico, 
legitimate  and  bastard — discoverers,  ad- 
venturers, merchant  men,  filibusters,  buc- 
caneers, privateers,  pirates! — it  is  impos- 
sible to  think  reasonably  about  them;  the 
imagination,  which  ever  loves  the  un- 
reasonable, takes  flight  at  the  very  name 
of  them,  and  never  adventurer,  bucca- 
neer, or  captain  of  the  black-flag  of  them 
all  ever  drove  wilder  or  wilfuler  keel 
through  the  enchanting  blue  waters  than 
it  through  the  swelling  brain  of  even  the 
feeble  scribe  who  is  trying  to  write  past 
them. 

All ! if  the  reading  public  only  knew 
how  hard  it  is  to  write  these  poor  little 
pages,  when  the  imagination  is  just  there, 
with  such  glittering,  beautiful,  all-ready 
stories. 

It  is  said,  traditionally,  for  such  people 
do  not  keep  official  certificates  of  them- 
selves, that  Cheniere  Caminada  was  peo- 
pled by  the  families  of  two  pirate  chiefs, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  to-day,  or  rath- 
er of  yesterday,  were,  with  but  few  notable 
exceptions,  their  descendants.  Intermar- 
riage had  bound  them  as  closely  together 
as  grass  roots  the  sod.  There  were  hard- 
ly more  than  two  surnames  known  in  the 
settlement,  and  they  were  only  used  on  the 


grand  occasions  when  the  priest  was  called 
in  to  authenticate  nature.  Naturally  there 
had  been  driftings  in  of  other  names  and 
people — wreckage  in  the  shape  of  shop- 
keepers, fishermen,  and  good -for- naughts, 
from  the  great  Gulf  in  front,  and  the  great 
river  behind,  but  these  were  neither  un- 
cles, aunts,  cousins,  sons,  daughters,  nor 
parents  to  the  interlaced  community  of  t 
the  original  settlers,  and  so  were  not  con- 
sidered, or  rather  were  ill-considered,  by 
them. 

The  transition  from  privateersmen  to 
fishermen  seems  the  natural  one  in  the 
march  of  progress.  When  brutal  in- 
stincts are  not  the  impulsive  force  the 
elements  of  excitement  must  not  be  so 
different — the  close  contact  with  ocean, 
weather,  sky,  and  the  trials  of  strength  and 
skill  with  redfish,  sheep’s-head,  pompano, 
bluefish,  and  the  huge  monsters  of  sea- 
turtle.  And  though  it  could  not  compare 
in  intensity  of  thrill  with  the  seizing  and 
looting  of  Central  American  towns,  nor 
waylaying  gold-laden  caravels  from  Mex- 
ico, yet  the  oyster  fishery  held  its  nights 
and  days  which  could  arouse  in  the  veins 
much  of  the  dormant  old  leaping  blood  of 
the  freebooter.  Whether,  according  to 
gossip,  from  hidden  treasures  dating  from 
ancestral  halcyon  days,  or  from  honest 
sea-faring  intrepidity,  money  was  never 
lacking  in  the  oaken -grove  settlement, 
and  wealth  even  might  have  been  whis- 
pered of  a family  head  here  or  there. 

Prosperity  seems  to  have  but  one  road 
to  travel,  wealth  but  one  set  of  bellows  to 
apply  to  high  or  low  born,  prince  or  pirate 
or  fisherman — personal  advancement.  Its 
aspirations  began  at  the  critical  moment 
of  money-hoarding  felt  in  the  household 

of  Dominique : it  matters  not  which 

of  the  alternative  names  follows.  A gen- 
tleman or  a lady  could  now  be  inflated 
out  of  the  family.  A gentleman!  Even  if 
the  sense  of  humor  with  which  fiction 
renders  so  fascinating  the  time-honored 
heroes  of  the  high  seas  and  high  road 
had  atrophied  past  service  in  the  prosaic 
transmissions  to  modern  civilization,  the 
whilom  sense  of  the  cutlass  and  carbine 
in  Dominique  revolted  against  such  a cur 
tailment  of  his  great,  stalwart,  handsome, 
dare-devil  bull-pups.  A lady  ! That  were 
an  easier  haul.  And  tales  enough  of 
ladies  (if  they  were  young  and  fair,  how 
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ever,  only  the  obstinate  and  contumacious 
ones)  made  to  walk  the  plank  out  there 
in  the  Gulf  off  Barataria  may  have  haunt- 
ed the  dim  background  of  his  mind  into 
a kind  of  ghostly  reminder  of  retribution 
to  society.  A lady  it  was  to  be,  this 
credential  of  good  fortune,  and  none  oth- 
er candidate  to  be  considered  than  the 
youngest  chick,  the  nine-year  old  Domi- 
niquilla. 

What  can  parents  not  accomplish  when 
i ambition  is  once  allowed  subtly  to  cohabit 
with  paternal  affection!  Like  death,  Do- 
minique and  his  wife  entered  their  brood 
and  took  one  out,  and  buried  her  from 
themselves  in  a convent  in  New  Orleans. 
It  left  a gap,  an  ugly  gap,  in  the  closely 
serried  file  of  fourteen ; it  was  the  loss  of  a 
front  tooth,  which  renders  even  the  sweet- 
est smile  a blotch  in  the  countenance.  But 
there  were  consolations,  and  the  greater 
the  pain,  the  more  insistent  became  their 
aspirations,  until,  to  tell  the  truth,  like 
many  people,  they  found  satisfaction  in 
the  delusion  that  by  buying  and  paying 
for  their  hope  at  so  great  a price  they 
had  converted  it  into  a reality,  only  sit- 
uated at  some  little  distance  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  little  one — she  was  small  for  her 
age — paid  the  usual  tribute  of  suffer- 
ing under  transplanting.  There  seemed 
to  be  nothing  at  first  for  her  to  connect 
her  little  life  to— no  lakes  and  bayous;  no 
distant  line  of  blue  Gulf;  no  low  flat 
marshes  alive  with  wild  fowl ; no  sound  of 
rising  wind  and  pounding  surf  at  night; 
no  driving  piling  clouds  by  day;  no  fish, 
monsters  or  minnows,  pompano,  bluefish, 
gar,  red  fish,  sheep’s-head,  snappers,  devil- 
fish. No ; all  the  glitter  and  iridescence  in 
her  eyes  seemed  to  fade  out  as  she  thought 
of  the  great  catches  she  had  seen  come 
out  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  great  catches 
coming  out  twice  every  week,  and  the 
great  catches  still  to  come  out  which  she 
would  never  see. 

But  all  this  was  only  at  first.  In  a few 
months  she  was  sending  her  little  tendrils 
out  over  her  new  surroundings;  in  a year 
she  had  begun  to  make  good  holdings  of 
them ; in  three  years  they  had  taken  good 
grip  of  her.  and  ....  St.  Denis  made  the 
first  step  without  his  head,  so  to  speak. 

She  was  allowed  to  visit  Cheniere  Ca- 
ininada  only  at  rare  intervals,  for  the  pro- 
cess of  diverting  the  course  of  vitality  is 
a delicate  one;  and  the  Sisters,  as  they 
always  stipulated  when  the)"  undertook 


such  a contract,  never  guaranteed  an  end 
unless  they  were  secured  in  full  monop- 
oly of  the  means. 

They  obtained  all,  and  more  than  they 
asked,  and  the  elevation  of  the  little  Ba- 
rataria maiden  over  her  natural  sphere  be- 
gan to  be  apparent  even  during  her  first 
visit  home  after  a year’s  absence.  Shy- 
ness, reserve,  quietude,  everything  that 
those  who  knew  her  as  a child  could  least 
have  expected,  began  to  develop  in  her. 
And  thus  every  ensuing  visit  solidified 
the  flattering  certainty  of  her  increasing 
strangeness  from  her  people— strangeness 
being  ever,  with  the  simple,  a proof  of  su- 
periority. 

After  rubbing  out  external  impressions, 
one  must  proceed  upon  the  internal,  and 
then  the  soul,  restored  to  original  nullity, 
is  fit  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  a new 
vitality,  a new  and  immaculate  birth. 
The  recipe  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  apply  ! 
particularly  the  last  clause.  For  women 
are  so  constituted,  even  from  infancy, 
that  they  cannot  resist  the  seductive  al- 
lurements of  their  own  purification  and 
betterment.  Even  to-day,  after  so  long 
cycles  of  the  world  and  men,  after  so 
long  cycles  of  nakedness,  weakness,  fail- 
ings, and  ^elf-disappointments,  they  thrill 
at  the  hope  of  redemption  from  the  flesh, 
even  as  they  thrill  at  the  hope  which 
comes  from  subjection  to  it. 

And  when  self-cleaning,  purifying,  cor- 
recting, becomes  a religion,  a cult,  a daily, 
hourly  practice.  . . . 

There  must  be  the  same  distinctions 
and  differences  among  self  - wives  as 
housewives.  When  a housewife  takes  it 
upon  herself  to  instruct  a domestic  pos- 
tulant, it  is  always  upon  the  weak  point 
of  another  that  she  bases  her  theories, 
not  upon  the  one  which  is  perhaps  at 
that  very  moment  a worm  in  her  own 
conscience.  And  so  every  woman  lias 
practically  to  find  out  for  herself  what 
may  or  what  may  not  be  accomplished  by 
time,  circumstance,  and  personal  effort 
upon  the  life,  which  is  the  memory,  which 
is  the  heart  of  even  a little  girl  of  nine. 

And  although  it  hovers  ever  before  our 
eyes  as  perhaps  the  one  Absolute,  there  is 
nothing  so  relative  as  personal  or  general 
cleanliness.  The  very  effort  to  satisfy  a 
present  standard  only  increases  the  exac- 
tions of  a future  one;  and,  in  truth,  none 
but  women  would  seriously  make  it  their 
duty  to  foster  an  increasing  burden  of 
tribute-money. 
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A little  girl  has,  after  all,  very  little  in- 
ternal work  to  do  at  herself;  but  a few 
years  afterwards,  and  there  is  enough  for 
avocation. 

In  a convent,  fortunately,  the  actual 
supplies  no  food  for  sin,  but  it  equalizes 
the  balance  by  furnishing  abundantly  of 
sin  possibilities  and  probabilities;  and  if 
in  a measure  it  fixes  and  charms  the  fu- 
ture into  a stationary,  immovable  non- 
interferer,  it  allows  the  past  a full  and 
wanton  liberty.  It  would  seem  that  this 
must  be  so,  for  where  if  not  out  of  the 
past  can  be  developed  the  microbes,  hence 
the  inoculating  and  antidoting  medium 
against  infirm  human  nature? 

• The  little  Dominiquilla  had  not  much 
of  a past,  but  she  had  a drop,  a sufficiency 
— and  the  above  is  only  offered  as  an  im- 
perfect conjectural  attempt  at  the  reason 
why  at  twelve  (her  third  visit  home)  she 
would  play  no  longer  with  her  former  pre- 
ferred mate  and  cousin,  Claro,  and  why  ev- 
ery succeeding  visit  after  that  his  com- 
pany, even  the  sight  of  him,  became  more 
and  more  distasteful  to  her,  until,  when  she 
was  sixteen  and  he  nineteen,  it  was  felt  a 
relief  that  he  sailed  his  sloop  out  of  the 
bay  into  the  Gulf,  and,  it  was  supposed, 
camped  on  a reef  until  she  went  away. 
He  must,  indeed,  have  represented  some 
obnoxious  obstacle  to  a principle  or  a 
duty  to  have  incurred  such  cold,  silent, 
inflexible  condemnation  from  one  so  pious, 
gentle,  and  lovely.  For,  growing  always 
taller,  fairer,  with  eyes  ever  larger  and 
more  brilliant,  hair  ever  silkier  and 
glossier,  she  had  become  very  lovely — 
lovelier  than  any  woman  on  Cheniere 
Caminada  since  piratical  and  abducting 
days,  even  if  we  credit  to  the  full  all  the 
beauty  ascribed  by  tradition  and  history 
to  the  unfortunate  fair. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  even 
from  the  time  that  choice,  as  the  Sisters  ex- 
plained, was  a matter  of  instinct,  she  de- 
termined, or  felt  called  upon,  to  merge 
her  ladyhood  into  the  life  of  a religious. 

She  came  to  pay  her  last  visit  to  Che- 
ni6re  Caminada  in  the  dress  of  a novice 
now,  and  accompanied  by  a guardian  Sis- 
ter, and  with  only  this  last  aud  final  sip 
to  what  in  religion  is  called  the  world 
between  her  and  preparations  for  her 
vows. 

In  the  great  low  broad  - gal leried  cot- 
tage of  her  father  she  sat  and  moved  — 
moving  and  sitting,  spiritually,  further 
apart  from  her  kith  and  kin;  higher  than 
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ever  before.  Her  swarthv-skinned.  heavi- 
ly-haired brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins 
could  now  only  speak  constrainedly  with 
her,  looking  at  her  and  her  devotions  with 
furtive  awe. 

The  little  children,  her  nieces  and  neph- 
ews, were  as  afraid  of  her  as  of  the  Vir- 
gin. 

On  her  last  Sunday  with  them  the  great 
family  feast  was  given— the  farewell  feast 
which  was  to  celebrate  her  betrothal  to 
that  celestial  bridegroom  who  for  the  first 
time  in  memory  had  entered  the  oaken 
groves  of  the  pirate  refuge  as  a rival  to 
earthly  candidates. 

It  was  a great  feast,  for  the  family 
counted  in  the  whole  settlement,  and  all. 
old  and  young,  were  there.  And  the 
prodigality  of  yore,  when  good  cheer  cost 
but  the  taking  of  it,  reigned  once  more, 
with  wine  and  wassail. 

It  was  prolonged  past  the  good  weather 
of  that  first  October  afternoon,  and  rain 
and  wind  set  in.  It  was  only  an  excuse 
for  greater  drinking  and  louder  boisterous- 
ness, such  as  civilization  has  lost  even  the 
memory  of.  But  the  wind,  and  rain  too, 
seemed  to  be  holding  high  carnival.  The 
women  and  children  had  noticed  it. 
Lighting  the  lamps,  and  gathering  around 
the  old  Sister  and  the  novice,  they  had 
even  begun  to  talk  about  the  storms  they 
had  known  or  heard  of,  embroidering  their 
theme,  as  women  know  how  to  do,  with 
some  tinsel  from  their  own  imagination. 
When  the  men  began  to  notice  it  the 
storm  had,  so  to  speak,  already  become 
historical.  They  opened  the  heavy  cy- 
press door  for  a look.  It  broke  from  its 
hinges,  and  sent  them  staggering  out  upon 
the  gallery.  A voice  was  heard,  but  no 
words.  Claro  made  a dash  to  reach  them 
from  where  he  clung  to  one  of  the  gal- 
lery posts.  He  had  come  in,  then,  from 
his  island?  No  more  w'ords  or  thought! 

Tli rough  the  open  door  the  wind  possessed 
the  cottage.  It  trembled,  shook,  rocked, 
cracked.  The  women  caught  their  chil- 
dren aud  screamed.  Each  man  rushed 
for  his  own.  The  cottage  crashed.  Wind 
and  rain  and  rushing  waves  fought  for 
the  spoils. 

Never  had  Barataria  women  before 
such  a storm  to  tell  about.  Each  man 
had  rushed  for  his  own — and  God  had 
caught  up  His. 

The  young  novice  opened  her  eyes  far 
out — she  knew  not  where — far  out  in  the 
dark  gray  light.  Never  could  human 
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eyes  have  recognized  such  place,  such 
scene! — the  wind  hurling  beams,  timbers, 
house-tops;  the  waves  rushing,  curling, 
foaming;  the  rain  choking,  drowning  . . . 
Her  arms  clasped  around  a tree,  strained 
and  torn,  as  skirts  and  feet  dashed  with 
the  wreckage  on  the  waters;  her  hair 
lashed  and  caught  in  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

Her  arms — it  was  not  her  arms  alone 
that  held  her;  not  her  own  strength  that 
fought  with  the  elements  for  her  body. 
Her  eyes  opened  and  closed,  her  mouth 
gaped  and  gasped.  . . . There  was  some 
force  to  help,  with  all  but  sight  and 
breath — some  force  not  her  own— some 
force  divine— or— some  force — God’s  or 
Claro’s ! 

The  waves  dashed  higher  and  higher; 
they  buried  her  head  deeper  and  deeper; 
longer  and  longer  were  her  intervals 
from  earth.  She  felt  her  hands  unclasped 
and  forced  abound  a floating  something— 
and  so,  held  fast  beyond  her  strength 
again,  she  was  driven  through  the  water. 
“ God,”  she  thought,  44  or  Claro—  ” 

The  great  shriek  of  the  wind  seemed 
filled  with  voice  of  human  wailings  and 
appeals  beyond  power  of  human  ear  to 
stand.  . . . On  they  drove  before  the 
southeast  wind,  miles  and  miles  . . . eter- 
nities and  eternities . . . she — and . . . God 
Himself— or  Claro!  There  was  nothing 
to  see — no  heavens,  only  gray,  and  hurl- 
ing timbers ; no  house,  no  tree  in  sight 


— they  were  floating  above  the  trees — 
and  the  rushing  waters  still  carrying 
them  up  higher  and  higher.  . . Would 
the  firmament  all  fill  with  water  ? . . . 
The  drift  stopped;  something  underneath 
caught  and  held  it;  she  felt  it  with  her 
feet,  a kind  of  entanglement,  branches, 
leaves— a tree-top.  And  then  her  arms 
could  do  no  more ; they  relaxed,  loosened ; 
but  other  arms  still  held  her  to  her  buoy. 
Her  feet  found  a small  firmness  ; and 
so  . . . she  drifted  back,  against.  . . . She 
turned  her  head— it  found  a rest.  “Claro! 
Claro!  not  God— Claro!” 

That  there  could  be  enough  life  left! 
But  it  came  perhaps  over  her— as  when  a 
little  girl  before  she  was  nine,  one  day  . * . 
she  had  forgotten  all  about  the  why  of 
it— it  had  come  over  her  to  put  her  arms 
about  him  and  kiss  him.  She  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  why  of  it — but  it,  and 
her  feeling . . . when  had  that  ever  passed 
out  of  her  heart? 

Was  she  again  a little  girl  of  nine 
playing  on  the  sands  of  Barataria? 

The  south  wind  changed  to  the  north, 
and  the  tempest  drove,  crushed,  pounded 
its  spoil,  its  wreckage  and  corpses,  from 
the  swamp  to  the  Gulf. 

He  undid  her  hands,  he  loosed  his  lip6, 
he  opened  his  arms  wide,  wide,  and  let 
her  float  with  wind  and  tide,  far,  far  as 
God  willed.  Was  she  not  His  bride  to 
the  world? 


THE  ADVENT  OF  SPRING. 

BY  MARK  W.  HARRINGTON. 


THE  retreat  of  winter  before  advancing 
spring  has  so  much  of  poetical  and 
practical  interest  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
study  its  details;  but  in  order  to  do  this  a 
definition  of  the  beginning  of  spring  must 
be  premised.  For  this  purpose  the  move- 
ment of  animals,  or  the  awakening  and 
development  of  plants, is  sometimes  adopt- 
ed; but  unfortunately  the  return  of  the 
swallows,  the  passage  of  the  wild-geese 
northward,  the  movements  of  other  mi- 
gratory birds  and  of  hibernating  animals, 
are  not  invariable  accompaniments  of  the 
appearance  of  spring,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  infallibility  of  instinct. 
A better  criterion  would  be  the  awakening 
of  plants,  which  does  not  depend  on  in- 
stinct, but  upon  physics  and  physiology; 
but  here  the  difference  in  behavior  of  dif- 
ferent species,  and  of  the  same  species  in 


different  localities,  makes  it  difficult  to 
decide  what  phenomenon  of  what  species, 
and  in  what  place,  should  be  selected. 
The  English  violet  takes  advantage  of  ev- 
ery short  respite  of  winter  to  open  its 
buds.  The  crocus  and  other  plants  push 
up  their  flowers  through  the  snow.  The 
swamp -maple  develops  its  leaves  early 
and  rapidly,  and  most  so  in  warm  places 
and  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  while  the  oaks, 
the  tulip  tree,  and  the  waluut  are  tardy 
in  thus  ackno wledging  the  arrival  of  warm 
weather.  A more  practical  criterion  for 
the  advent  of  spring  can  be  found  in  the 
temperature  on  which  this  advent  de- 
pends. It  is  the  heat  that  causes  the  snows 
to  disappear  and  physiological  life  to 
awaken  in  the  plant,  or  to  become  once 
more  active  in  the  animal,  and  it  is  the 
increasing  warmth  which  persuades  the 
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migratory  birds,  who  set  the  fashion  of 
seasonal  change  of  residence  long  before 
it  was  adopted  by  mankind,  to  pass  north- 
ward to  build  their  homes.  Botanists 
state  that  the  temperature  of  6°  Centi- 
grade, or  42.8°  Fahrenheit,  is  that  at 
which  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the 
vegetable  cell  find  the  limits  of  their  ac- 
tivity. When  the  temperature  falls  below 
this  point  the  protoplasm  becomes  inac- 
tive, though  it  is  not  dead  until  the  fall  is 
from  several  to  many  degrees  lower,  de- 
pending on  the  species  of  plant.  When 
the  temperature  rises  and  reaches  this 
point  the  protoplasm  awakens,  and  as  it 
passes  above  42.8°  F.  the  cell  begins  to 
grow  and  multiply. 

The  advent  of  spring  may  properly  be 
considered  as  taking  place  at  the  advent 
of  an  isotherm  one  degree  higher,  or  43.8° 
F.  But  the  isotherms  of  warm  weather  in 
any  spring  do  not  advance  and  remain, 
but,  like  the  wavelets  on  an  incoming  tide, 
they  advance  and  again  retreat,  though 
never  going  back  quite  so  far  as  the  point 
from  which  they  started.  Each  wavelet 
makes  a distinct  gain  on  the  beach,  and 
though  the  actual  water’s  edge  seems  al- 
ways advancing  and  retreating,  the  tide 
itself  is  steadily  advancing.  The  fluctu- 
ations are  superficial,  and  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  proper  arithmetical  treat- 
ment. In  the  same  way  the  isotherm  of 
43.8°,  like  any  other,  advances  in  a fluc- 
tuating way,  but  nevertheless  gains  some 
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ground  at  each  fluctuation.  These  flue 
tuations  cau  likewise  be  disposed  of  by 
taking  the  mean  for  many  years.  Al- 
though the  result  will  not  show  the  actu- 
al advance  in  any  one  season,  it  will  bring 
out  the  average  advent  of  the  isotherm 
chosen,  and  will  truthfully  give  the  gen 
eral  features  of  this  advent. 

The  progress  of  the  mean  isotherm  of 
43.8°  F.  will  therefore  truthfully  repre- 
sent the  average  advent  of  spring.  This 
line  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  edge  of 
spring,  and  its  gradual  progress  north- 
ward will  be  followed  by  the  multitude 
of  genial  and  attractive  phenomena  which 
follow  on  the  annual  retreat  of  winter. 

The  accompanying  map  represents  the 
progress  of  this  line.  It  was  formed  from 
manuscript  mean  temperatures  for  fifteen 
years — from  1870  to  1885.  An  examina- 
tion of  it  brings  out  several  interesting 
features.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
temperature  in  the  extreme  South,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Gulf,  below  43.8°,  on  the 
average.  There  is  therefore  no  advent  of 
spring,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  use  it  in 
the  North  ; and  there  is  no  real  beginning 
of  vegetation  and  reclothing  of  the  trees 
with  leaves,  and  few  of  the  welcome  phe- 
nomena which  we  of  the  Northern  lati- 
tudes associate  with  the  advent  of  spring. 

On  February  1st  the  isotherm  in  question 
is  found  crossing  the  United  States  from 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Hatteras  on  the  east 
to  the  north  of  El  Paso,  then  going  north - 
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westward,  and  reaching  the  Pacific  coast 
at  some  distance  north  of  San  Francisco. 
In  the  interval  between  February  1st  and 
March  1st  the  line  has  made  very  little  ad- 
vance. Its  position  is  little  north  of  that 
of  February  1st.  After  March  1st,  how- 
ever, it  begins  a rapid  advance,  and  by 
April  1st  it  passes  over  central  New  Jer- 
sey nearly  westward  to  the  vicinity  of 
Denver.  From  this  point  it  makes  a dip 
southward  on  account  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Continental  Divide,  passes  then 
abruptly  northward  until  it  reaches  a 
point  as  high  as  Spokane  Falls,  whence  it 
goes  nearly  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
By  May  1st  the  whole  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  is  covered  by  spring, 
except  a little  area  in  the  northeastern 
part,  which  includes  more  than  half  of 
Maine  and  of  Michigan  and  a part  of  Wis- 
consin. Spring  has  already  advanced  by 
May  1st  into  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

This  is  the  general  character  of  the  ad- 
vance of  spring.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
comes  both  from  the  southward  and  from 
the  westward.  The  latter  is  a very  curi- 
ous fact,  long  known  to  farmers,  particu- 
larly in  the  Western  States.  It  is  well 


known  to  the  farmer  of  southern  Michi- 
gan, for  instance,  that  the  spring  plough- 
ing can  be  done  in  Montana  anywhere 
from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  with 
him,  and  Kentucky  is  as  much  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  for  him  spring  distinctly 
advances  both  from  the  south  and  from 
the  west. 

Some  other  features  of  interest  appear 
in  this  connection.  It  will  be  seen,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  a distinct  trend 


northward  in  the  middle  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the 
temperature  and  the^  vegetation  along  the 
middle  Mississippi  are  decidedly  more 
southern  than  those  on  either  side  at 
some  distance  from  the  river  itself.  Cai- 
ro, in  southern  Illinois,  for  instauce,  is  a 
warmer  place  than  are  the  places  gener- 
ally to  the  eastward  and  to  the  westward 
of  it.  Another  feature  of  special  interest 
is  the  trend  which  this  isotherm  makes 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  warm  waters 
of  the  Pacific  make  a difference  in  the  ad- 
vance of  spring  which  is  fairly  measura- 
ble in  months.  Spring  by  February  1st 
has  taken  possession  of  the  most  of  the 
coast  of  California,  as  well  as  a large  part 
of  the  interior  basin  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento.  By  March  1st  the  en- 
tire coast  is  included,  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River,  including  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Willamette  Valley  has  a spring 
which  is  approximately  two  months  ear- 
lier than  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  or  of 
the  Connecticut,  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  By  April  1st  spring  has  wrested 
from  winter  not  only  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  but  a large  part  of  the  interior 
valleys,  including  the  largest  part  of  the 
Great  Basin.  At  the  same  time  not  very 
much  advance  has  been  made  northward 
on  the  coast,  and  spring  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Puget  Sound  seems  as  slow  to 
advance  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  This  may  be  due  to  the  influx 
of  cold  water  from  the  north  in  the  ex- 
treme Northwest.  The  winters  in  this 
region  are  by  no  means  cold,  but  the 
spring  is  nearly  as  backward  as  it  is  in 
the  New  England  States. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Great  Lakes.  They  clearly 
retard  the  advance  of  spring;  and  not- 
withstanding the  rapid  progress  from  the 
west  which  immediately  preceded,  Mar- 
quette aud  Alpena  are  as  late  as  Ottawa 
and  the  Aroostook  country.  This  is, 
however,  not  without  its  compensations, 
for  a tardy  spring  means  comparative 
immunity  from  unseasonable  frosts.  Be- 
sides, what  Michigan  loses  in  her  springs 
she  gains  in  her  glorious  autumns. 

So  far  the  discussion  has  been  on  the 
advance  of  this  isotherm  when  the  fluc- 
tuations were  eliminated.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  consider  the  average  charac- 
ter of  the  fluctuations  themselves.  This 
will  be  all  the  more  interesting  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  great  reputation  of  the  days 
of  the  ice-saints  in  central  Europe.  We 
will  see  if  we  have  the  ice-saints  of  mid- 
May  practise  their  cult  in  the  United 
States.  The  days  devoted  to  the  ice- 
saints  of  central  Europe  are  Sts.  Pancras, 
Servatius,  and  Boniface,  and  their  days 
are  May  12th,  13th,  and  14th.  It  is  very 
well  known,  both  popularly  and  scientif- 
ically, that  frequently  about  this  date 
there  is  a marked  fall  of  temperature  in 
central  Europe,  which  may  be  so  serious 
as  to  endanger  the  vineyards  and  other 
tender  crops.  The  ice -saints  cause,  in 
central  Europe,  a sudden  retreat  of  spring 
after  it  advances;  do  they  perform  the 
same  ungrateful  duty  in  the  United 
States?  The  best  way  to  answer  the 
question  is  to  study  the  advance  of  the 
warm  and  cold  waves  during  the  month 
of  May.  The  expression  4 4 warm  and  cold 
waves”  is  used  advisedly.  There  is  a se- 
ries of  warm  and  cold  waves  which 
sweep  in  succession  over  this  country, 
and  these,  in  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
have  a marked  regularity.  One  of  these 
seasons  is  the  month  of  May,  and  we  will 
select  this  month  because  it  is  the  month 
of  the  ice-saints.  We  will  see  now  what 
is  the  progress  of  the  waves  in  this  month. 
For  this  purpose  we  will  take  the  tem- 
peratures for  the  same  fifteen  years  as 
before.  Taking  the  daily  means,  and 
marking  on  a map  the  dates  at  which  a 
maximum  of  temperature  occurs,  and  on 
another  map  the  dates  of  the  minimum  of 
temperature,  and  then  connecting  the 
same  dates  by  a line  which  runs  through 
them,  we  get  the  crests  of  the  successive 
warm  and  cold  waves.  The  resulting 
maps  are  on  pages  876-878,  and  from  them 
we  can  draw  the  following  conclusions: 


First,  there  is  a warm  wave  in  May 
which  enters  on  the  Pacific  coast  about 
the  2d  of  May.  It  travels  quite  rapidly 
eastward,  and  by  the  4th  it  has  crossed 
the  northern  half  of  the  divide,  the  crest 
at  this  time  lying  nearly  half  on  the  east 
side  and  half  on  the  west.  By  the  6th 
the  lagging  southern  half  has  caught  up 
with  the  more  rapidly  advanced  north- 
ern, and  the  crest  of  the  wave  crosses  the 
country  along  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  a 
direction  nearly  north  and  south.  By 
the  8th  it  has  advanced  somewhat  farther 
east,  crossing  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan.  By  the  10th  it  is  over  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  and  by  the  12th  it  has 
disappeared  over  the  Atlantic.  The  first 
average  warm  wave,  therefore,  takes  eight 
or  nine  days  to  cross  the  country.  It  ap- 
pears on  the  Pacific  coast,  travels  east- 
ward with  fair  uniformity,  except  when 
disturbed  by  the  mountain  ranges  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  disappears  in  the 
extreme  East  about  the  11th  of  May. 

This  is  speedily  followed  by  a cold 
wave,  which  appears  on  the  Pacific  coast 
two  days  later  than  the  warm  wave, 
namely,  on  the  4th  of  May.  On  May  6th 
the  crest  of  the  cold  wave  occupies  some- 
what the  same  position  as  the  correspond- 
ing crest  of  the  warm  wave  two  days  be- 
fore. On  the  8th  it  begins  to  lag  on  its 
predecessor.  It  reaches  the  Mississippi 
Valley  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  12th  it  is 
but  little  eastward.  It  clears  the  Great 
Lakes  with  a bound  by  the  14th,  and  on 
the  16tli  it  disappears  off  the  central  At- 
lantic coast. 

One  feature  of  interest  in  connection 
with  this  cold  wave  is  the  southern  limit 
of  possible  frost,  that  is,  the  southern 
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rapid  on  the  elevated  plateau  and  over 
the  inland  States — and  disappears  on  the 
eastern  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Hat- 
teras  on  the  30th  of  May.  Its  successive 
positions  are  closely  parallel  to  each  oth- 
er, and  its  crest  is  very  regular.  The 
heavy  snows,  the  ice,  and  the  other  causes 
of  irregularities  have  by  this  time  almost 
disappeared  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  progress  of  this  wave  is  a very  regu- 
lar one. 

We  thus  have  a graphic  picture  of  the 
advance  of  spring  over  the  United  States. 
It  comes  from  the  southward  and  from 


the  westward.  It  does  not  come  by  any 
means  with  absolute  uniformity,  but  in 
fluctuations,  here  advancing  and  again 
retreating,  and  when  we  come  to  examine 
these  fluctuations  in  detail  we  find  they 
involve  a series  of  warm  and  cold  waves 
passing  over  the  United  States  from  west 
to  east.  Incidentally  we  find  that  the 
ice-saints  of  the  United  States  must  be 
rather  those  for  May  19lh  to  24th  than 
those  for  May  11th  to  14th,  and  that  the 
American  ice- saints,  unknown  to  fame, 
perform  their  frosty  task  only  at  long 
and  irregular  intervals. 


A NOTE  OF  A PHILOGYNIST. 

BY  MARItlON  WILCOX. 


IT  was  certainly  one  of  the  smallest  feet 
in  the  world  at  that  time.  It  had  been 
bared,  and  was  held  out  towards  her  fa- 
ther’s friend  for  his  admiration,  while  she 
herself  was  lightly  carried  on  her  young 
father's  arm.  Her  dainty  muslin  frock 
with  soft  trimmings  was  admirably  crisp, 
but  she  seemed  to  be  more  conscious  of 
her  shoe— the  one  that  had  not  been  taken 
off. 

“Look!”  said  her  father.  “Did  you 
see  any  girl  with  such  a tiny  foot  as  that 
in  Spain  or  China,  you  wanderer?”  show- 
ing the  second  leg  in  snowy  sock  that,  ta- 
pering suddenly,  followed  the  creases  in 
pink  flesh  down  to  the  pink  satin  slipper. 

“What  size  is  the  shoe?”  asked  the 
Philogynist,  with  a laugh,  but  with  fear 
too,  taking  the  smooth  thing  in  his  hand 
to  turn  its  sole  upward  for  inspection. 
“It’s  a double  naught!  But  here’s  a 
greater  marvel ; here's  one  of  the  loveliest 
things  in  all  the  world,”  he  added,  again 
touching  the  bare  foot.  “ A square  inch 
of  pure  skin  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
covering  in  all  the  dry -goods  shops.” 

He  made  them  look  at  the  sole  of  the 
bare  foot,  where  there  was  a shallow  well, 
near  the  centre,  lined  with  dimples. 

And  after  that  the  Philogynist  did  not 
see  her  again  until  he  and  she  became 
great  friends  at  Geneva  about  three  years 
later.  Then  it  was  a pair  of  sturdy  legs 
in  thick  rough  stockings,  and  a pair  of 
feet  in  ugly  common-sense  shoes,  without 
heels,  that  kept  along  by  his  side  when 
they  went  in  search  of  Swiss  toys. 

One  day  he  was  taking  her  with  her 
nurse  out  in  a boat  to  see  the  swans  on 
-the  lake — and  Mont  Blanc,  that  might  be 


a distant  great  white  swan  of  a mountain 
at  rest  against  the  horizon  and  the  sky 
line  of  lower  mountains — when  Mel  Dick- 
inson, a pretty  English  girl  of  eighteen, 
met  them,  and  he  asked  her  to  come 
aboard. 

So  Alice  and  her  nurse  and  Miss  Dick- 
inson were  sitting  in  the  stern  while  he 
rowed.  They  had  fed  the  swans,  and 
then  he  asked  the  child  to  sing.  She 
had  several  good  little  songs  that  the 
nurse  taught  her;  but  she  was  bashful; 
so  little  Miss  Mel  sang  a nursery  rhyme 
to  encourage  her.  Afterwards  the  child 
sang,  and  then  the  Philogynist  followed, 
with  “The  Cork  Leg.”  When  he  had 
finished  the  funny  stanzas  that  he  thought 
the  child  would  like,  Miss  Mel  asked, 

“ Does  it  stop  there?” 

“No;  but  Alice  wouldn’t  understand 
the  rest  ” — and  he  recited  some  of  the  last 
stanzas. 

“But  I just  do  understand  that!”  said 
Alice. 

He  noticed  that  she  seemed  to  be  un- 
comfortable; not  able  to  decide  whether 
to  sit  on  nurse’s  lap,  or.  to  stand,  or  to  be 
pleased  anywhere;  but  the  true  reason 
did  not  immediately  suggest  itself  to  him. 

She  was  used  to  having  his  whole  undi- 
vided attention  when  out  in  the  boat  with 
him;  and  then,  too,  he  had  said  that  big 
girl  could  understand,  while  she  could 
not. 

Near  the  landing,  when  they  returned, 
was  a vine  full  of  red  leaves,  and  Miss 
Mel  asked  him  to  pick  some  of  them  for 
her.  When  he  handed  her  a branch  of 
the  vine,  Alice  began  to  cry. 

“I  want  something,” she  sobbed. 
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“ Whatr 

“ I don’t  know ; something  I never  h#ad 
before.” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  hugged 
her.  As  soon  as  Miss  Mel  had  gone  she 
was  quite  satisfied. 

She  was  jealous,  at  four  years  of  age,  in 
her  common-sense  shoes  without  heels. 

And  again  (nevermind  the  exact  num- 
ber of  the  years  that  bad  passed)  they  came 
together  in  a small  German  university 
town.  Over-curious  about  the  learning 
there  is  in  diflicult  texts,  the  Philogynist 
went  to  finish  some  studies  under  Sievers, 
who  was  teaching  Old  English  and  Middle 
High  German  at  Jena  that  winter;  and 
Alice's  parents  came  to  see  him  there. 

One  night,  in  the  centre  of  the  market- 
place of  Jena,  was  a great  pile  of  wood 
that  had  been  standing  there  since  morn- 
ing. That  wras  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  at  night  there  was  to  be  a bonfire. 
Throughout  the  day  people  had  been  com- 
ing up  to  this  pile  and  casting  things  upon 
it;  but  not  with  the  intention  of  adding 
to  its  bulk,  for  it  was  made  large  enough 
at  first.  No  ; the  things  they  had  thrown 
there  to  be  burnt  wrere  such  things  as  these : 
Maidens  had  cast  in  love-letters  contain- 
ing promises  that  had  not  been  kept  ; bits 
of  ribbon  and  such  feminine  keepsakes  had 
been  brought  by  young  men  who  had  new- 
er affairs;  bottles  filled  with  a liquid  that 
would  greatly  aid  the  combustion  had 
been  desperately  hurled  against  the  logs 
by  a few  persons  who  had  decided  that  in 
the  coming  year  they  wTould  drink  only 
out  of  mugs;  and  offered  on  this  rude 
altar  were  the  pipes  of  those  who  had 
learned  to  prefer  cigars. 

Will  you  let  me  make  this  a little  plain- 
er £ Jena  is  such  a secluded,  old-fashioned 
German  town  that  customs  survive  there 
from  remote  antiquity.  In  very  ancient 
times  the  ancestors  of  these  Germans  be- 
lieved in  a god  who  brought  light  and 
warmth  into  the  world  each  year,  over- 
coming the  darkness  and  cold  of  winter; 
and  to  the  townspeople  of  Jena  it  still 
seems  but  right  to  greet  the  birth  of  the 
new  year,  with  its  promise  of  light  and 
warmth  and  life.  The  great  bonfire  an- 
nually typifies  this  ever-new  gift  of  the 
genial  old  god,  and  so  it  has  come  to  be  a 
custom  to  let  this  fire  consume  tokens  of 
all  those  habits  or  happenings  in  the  past 
that  one  wants  to  change  or  needs  to  for- 
get. 

A little  before  midnight  the  dark  mar- 


ket square  was  crowded.  There  'were 
two  or  three  men  busied  about  the  pile, 
and  a larger  number  engaged  in  keeping 
the  central  space  clear;  so  the  throng  was 
pressed  back  into  a circle,  behind  which 
enclosing  buildings  lifted  dim,  irregular 
old  stone  faces  against  the  sky.  And  to 
these  gravely  expectant  townspeople  pres- 
ently came  the  sound  of  glad  music — a 
marching  band  and  a strong  chorus  of 
male  voices,  playing  and  singing  in  uni- 
son, “Let  us  rejoice,  therefore,  'while  we 
are  young”;  and  into  the  central  space 
came  students  of  the  university  dressed 
in  the  showy  uniforms  of  their  societies; 
now  quick  flames  shot  upward  from  the 
pile  and  built  a wavering  column  of  fire; 
now  the  market  square  was  bright  as  by 
day.  Joining  hands,  the  young  men 
danced  around,  shouting  and  straining 
away,  with  averted  faces,  from  that  burn- 
ing wrong  of  the  old  year  and  glowing 
hope  of  the  new.  For  an  instant,  per- 
haps, it  was  serious;  then,  in  an  instant, 
it  all  became  grotesque.  They  broke  the 
circle  to  tear  caps  from  the  heads  of  by- 
standers— from  each  other's  heads — to 
throw  them  also  into  the  fire;  the  crowd 
was  driven  outward,  and  melted  away 
through  the  many  narrow  passages  that 
led  to  other  parts  of  the  town,  to  people's 
houses,  to  taverns  — to  the  innumerable 
places  where  sour  white  beer  is  served  in 
little  wooden  buckets;  there  was  a sound 
of  heavy  feet  beating  stone  pavements  in 
every  quarter,  and  from  every  quarter 
arose  the  cry,  “ Health  to  the  New  Year!'’ 

Possibly  you  noticed  the  Philogynist 
standing  with  his  friends  in  one  of  the 
front  ranks  in  the  circle  of  spectators 
around  the  bonfire.  He  was  mindful  of 
the  little  person  whose  head  was  squeezed 
against  him,  reaching  just  above  his  el- 
bow; and,  lifting  the  child  up  in  his 
arms,  he  placed  her  on  his  shoulder  so 
that  she  might  have  a good  view.  But  it 
appeared  to  be  a most  unhappy  child.  She 
did  not  quite  kick  her  old  friend,  but  she 
squirmed  ; she  had  to  be  put  down  again. 

Alice  was  no  longer  a child,  even  to  the 
Philogynist. 

And  as  she,  little  by  little,  year  after 
year,  came  to  be  more  evidently  a wo- 
man, the  Philogynist  saw  her  only  at 
rare  intervals,  until  one  summer  that  he 
passed  at  his  friend's  house  in  the  coun- 
try near  New  York.  They  were  together 
then  pretty  constantly,  and  with  her  par- 
ents’ approval;  but  somehow  she  would 
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not  see  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
come  nearer  to  her  than  as  her  father’s 
friend  ; and,  for  his  part,  he  realized  (it 
happened  when  he  was  standing  at  the 
window,  looking  out  at  the  hammock  in 
which  she  was  swinging,  though  there 
was  nothing  of  her  to  be  seen  but  one 
lithe  brown-kid  foot)  that  while  he  was 
still  a young  man — yes,  beyond  question, 
he  was  a young  man — he  was  not  so 
young  as  really  3’oung  people. 

Well,  a year  or  two  later,  with  a sense 
of  personal  loss,  lie  took  his  dead  friend's 
place  one  morning,  walking  up  the  long 
church  aisle,  feeling  Alice’s  light  touch 
on  his  arm.  Her  head  was  meekly  bow- 
ed under  the  white  veil  and  flowers;  but 
under  billowy  skirts,  stealing  toward  the 
man  who  came  forward  with  easy  confi- 
dence to  meet  her,  were  feet,  clad  in  white 
satin,  that  seemed  to  coquet  with  the  very 
altar  steps. 

But  the  other  evening,  when  the  Phi- 
logynist returned  to  New  York  after  a 
long  absence,  he  was  sitting  in  the  win- 
dow at  his  club,  watching  the  movement 
in  the  avenue,  and  was  especially  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  pavements. 
It  had  been  raining,  and  the  pavements 


gleamed.  They  were  very  dirty,  no  doubt ; 
the  rain-water  struggling  with  that  tena- 
cious deposit  upon  the  stones  of  an  ill- 
kept  city  was  not  exactly  a pretty  thing  to 
study ; and  yet— and  yet — there  was  such 
a human  quality  in  the  gleam  of  that  wet 
pavement — the  stones  were  so  dear  to  him, 
and  they  were  dear  to  so  many,  from 
association ; so  many  feet  had  brushed 
them,  pressed  them,  stamped  upon  them, 
and  clattered  over  them.  The  gleam  from 
them  was  human  indeed;  it  was  like  the 
gleam  of  an  eye. 

He  had  touched  the  bell,  and  a waiter 
was  standing  to  take  his  order. 

“ Would  you  have  a card,  sir?” 

He  did  not  hear.  His  eyes  were  rivet- 
ed on  the  figure  of  a woman,  evidently 
one  over-familiar  with  pavements  as  they 
look  at  night,  standing  under  the  street 
light  only  a few  yards  distant,  and  in- 
stantly the  whole  course  of  his  blood  was 
through  incarnate  pain  and  shame.  “So 
like!  so  like!  What  a horrible  resem- 
blance ! what  a damnable  likeness!” 

Just  then  she  bent  down  and  caught 
her  skirts  together  with  one  hand,  lifting 
them,  and  showing  a tiny  shoe  and  silk 
stocking. 


THE  EXILES. 

BY  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 


I. 

rpHE  greatest  number  of  people  in  the 
X world  prefer  the  most  highly  civilized 
places  of  the  world,  because  they  know 
what  sorts  of  things  are  going  to  happen 
there,  and  because  they  also  know  by  ex- 
perience that  those  are  the  sorts  of  things 
they  like.  A very  few  people  prefer  bar- 
barous and  utterly  uncivilized  portions  of 
the  globe,  for  the  reason  that  they  receive 
while  there  new  impressions,  and  because 
they  like  the  unexpected  better  than  a 
routine  of  existence,  no  matter  how  plea- 
sant that  routine  may  be.  But  the  most 
interesting  places  of  all  to  study  are  those 
in  which  the  savage  and  the  cultivated 
man  lie  down  together  and  try  to  live  to- 
gether in  unity.  This  is  so  because  we 
can  learn  from  such  places  just  how  far 
a man  of  cultivation  lapses  into  bar- 
barism when  he  associates  with  savages, 
and  how  far  the  remnants  of  his  former 
civilization  will  have  influence  upon  the 
barbarians  among  whom  he  has  come  to 
live. 


There  are  many  such  colonies  as  these, 
and  they  are  the  most  picturesque  plague- 
spots  on  the  globe.  You  will  find  them 
in  New  Zealand  and  Yokohama,  in  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Tangier,  and  scattered 
thickly  all  along  the  South -American 
coast-1  ine  wherever  the  law  of  extradi- 
tion obtains  not,  and  where  public  opin- 
ion, which  is  one  of  the  things  a colony 
can  do  longest  without,  is  unknown. 
These  are  the  unofficial  Botany  Bays  and 
Melillas  of  the  world,  where  the  criminal 
goes  of  his  own  accord,  and  not  because 
his  government  has  urged  him  to  do  so 
and  paid  his  passage  there. 

This  is  the  story  of  a young  man  who 
went  to  such  a place  for  the  benefit  he 
hoped  it  would  be  to  his  health,  and  not 
because  he  had  robbed  any  one  or  done 
a young  girl  an  injury.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Judge  Henry  Howard  Holcombe, 
of  New  York.  That  was  all  that  it  was 
generally  considered  necessary  to  say  of 
him.  It  was  not,  however,  quite  enough, 
for  while  his  father  had  had  nothing  but 
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the  right  and  the  good  of  his  State  and 
country  to  think  about,  the  son  was  further 
occupied  by  trying  to  live  up  to  his  father’s 
name.  Young  Holcombe  was  impressed 
by  this  fact  from  his  earliest  childhood. 
It  rested  upon  him  while  at  Harvard  and 
during  his  years  at  the  law-school,  and  it 
went  with  him  into  society  and  into  the 
courts  of  law.  When  he  rose  to  plead  a 
case,  lie  did  not  forget,  nor  did  those  pres- 
ent forget,  that  his  father  while  alive  had 
crowded  those  same  halls  with  silent, 
earnest  listeners;  and  when  lie  addressed 
a mass-meeting  at  Cooper  Union,  or  spoke 
from  the  back  of  a cart  in  the  east  side, 
some  one  was  sure  to  refer  to  the  fact  that 
this  last  speaker  was  the  son  of  the  man 
who  was  mobbed  because  he  had  dared  to 
be  an  abolitionist,  and  who  later  had  re- 
ceived the  veneration  of  a great  city  for 
his  bitter  fight  against  Tweed  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Young  Holcombe  was  an  earnest  mem- 
ber of  every  reform  club  and  citizens' 
league,  and  his  distinguished  name  gave 
weight  as  a director  to  charitable  organ- 
izations and  free  kindergartens.  He  had 
inherited  his  hatred  of  Tammany  Hall, and 
was  unrelenting  in  his  war  upon  it  and  its 
handiwork,  and  he  spoke  of  it  and  of  its 
immediate  downfall  with  the  bated  breath 
of  one  who,  though  amazed  at  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  thing  he  fights,  is  not  discour- 
aged nor  afraid.  And  he  would  listen  to 
no  half-measures.  Had  not  his  grandfa- 
ther quarrelled  with  Henry  Clay,  and  so 
shaken  the  friendship  of  a lifetime,  be- 
cause of  a great  compromise  which  he 
could  not  countenance?  And  was  his 
grandson  to  truckle  and  make  deals  with 
this  hideous  octopus  that  was  sucking  the 
life-blood  from  the  city's  veins?  Had  he 
not  but  yesterday  distributed  six  hundred 
circulars  calling  for  honest  government 
to  six  hundred  possible  voters,  all  the 
way  up  Fourth  Avenue,  and  when  some 
flippant  one  had  said  that  he  might  have 
hired  a messenger- boy  to  have  done  it  for 
him,  and  so  saved  his  energies  for  some- 
thing less  mechanical,  he  had  rebuked  the 
speaker  with  a reproachful  stare,  and  turn- 
ed away  in  silence. 

Life  was  terribly  earnest  to  young  Hol- 
combe, and  he  regarded  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  one  who  looks  down  upon  it 
from  the  judge's  bench,  aud  listens  with  a 
frown  to  those  who  plead  its  cause.  He 
was  not  fooled  by  it:  he  was  alive  to  its 
wickedness  and  its  evasions.  He  would  tell 


you  that  he  knew  for  a fact  that  the  win- 
dow man  in  his  district  was  a cousin  of  the 
Tammany  candidate,  and  that  the  con- 
tractor who  had  the  cleaning  of  the  street 
to  do  was  a brother-in-law  of  one  of  the 
Hall’s  sachems,  and  that  the  policeman  on 
his  beat  had  not  been  in  the  country  eight 
months.  He  spoke  of  these  damning 
facts  with  the  air  of  one  who  simply  tells 
you  so  much  that  you  should  see  how 
terrible  the  whole  thing  really  was,  and 
what  he  could  tell  if  he  wished. 

In  his  own  profession  he  recognized  the 
trials  of  law-breakers  only  as  experiments 
which  went  to  establish  and  explain  a 
general  principle.  And  prisoners  were 
not  men  to  him,  but  merely  the  excep- 
tions that  proved  the  excellence  of  a rule. 
Holcombe  would  defend  the  lowest  crea- 
ture or  the  most  outrageous  of  murderers, 
not  because  the  man  was  a human  being 
fighting  for  his  liberty  or  life,  but  because 
he  wished  to  see  if  certain  evidence  would 
be  admitted  in  the  trial  of  such  a case. 
Of  one  of  his  clients,  the  judge,  who  had  a 
daughter  of  his  own,  said,  when  he  sen- 
tenced him,  “Were  there  many  more  such 
men  as  you  in  the  world,  the  woineu  of 
this  land  would  pray  to  God  to  be  left 
childless.”  And  when  some  one  asked 
Holcombe,  with  ill-concealed  disgust,  how 
became  to  defend  the  man,  he  replied:  “ I 
wished  to  show  the  unreliability  of  expert 
testimony  from  medical  men.  Yes;  they 
tell  trie  the  man  was  a very  bad  lot.” 

It  was  measures,  not  men,  to  Holcombe, 
and  law  and  order  were  his  twin  god- 
desses, and  “ no  compromise”  his  watch- 
word. 

“You  can  elect  your  man  if  you'll 
give  me  two  thousand  dollars  to  refit  our 
club-room  with,”  one  of  his  political  ac- 
quaintances once  said  to  him.  “We’ve 
five  hundred  voters  on  the  rolls  now,  and 
the  members  vote  as  one  man.  You’d 
be  saving  the  city  twenty  times  that  much 
if  you  keep  Croker’s  man  out  of  the  job. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I do.” 

“The  city  can  better  afford  to  lose 
twenty  thousand  dollars,"  Holcombe  an- 
swered, " than  we  can  afford  to  give  a 
two  cent  stamp  for  corruption.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  heeler;  “all  right, 
Mr.  Holcombe.  Go  on.  Fight  'em  your 
own  way.  If  they’d  agree  to  fight  you 
with  pamphlets  and  circulars  you'd  stand 
a chance,  sir;  but  so  long  as  they  give  out 
money  and  you  give  out  reading  matter 
to  people  that  can’t  read,  they’ll  win.  and 
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I naturally  want  to  be  on  the  winning 
side.” 

When  the  club  to  which  Holcombe  be- 
longed finally  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Police  Commissioners  indicted  for  black- 
mailing gambling-houses,  Holcombe  was, 
as  a matter  of  course  and  of  public  con- 
gratulation, on  the  side  of  the  law,  and 
as  Assistant  District  Attorneys  position 
given  him  on  account  of  his  father's 
name  and  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
shut  his  mouth,  distinguished  himself 
nobly. 

Of  the  four  commissioners,  three  were 
convicted  — the  fourth,  Patrick  Meakim, 
with  admirable  foresight  having  fled  to 
that  country  from  which  few  criminals 
return,  and  which  is  vaguely  set  forth  in 
the  newspapers  as  “parts  unknown.” 

The  trial  had  been  a severe  one  upon  the 
zealous  Mr.  Holcombe,  who  found  himself 
at  the  end  of  it  in  a very  bad  way,  with 
nerves  unstrung  and  brain  so  fagged  that 
he  assented  without  question  when  his  doc- 
tor exiled  him  from  New  York  by  order- 
ing a sea- voyage,  with  change  of  envi- 
ronment and  rest  at  the  other  end  of  it. 
Some  one  else  suggested  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  and  Tangier,  and  Hol- 
combe wrote  minute  directions  to  the  sec- 
retaries of  all  of  his  reform  clubs  urging 
continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  his  fel- 
low-workers, and  sailed  away  one  cold 
winter's  morning  for  Gibraltar.  The 
great  sea  laid  its  hold  upon  him,  and  the 
winds  from  the  south  thawed  the  cold  in 
his  bones,  and  the  sun  cheered  his  tired 
spirit.  He  stretched  himself  at  full  length 
reading  those  books  which  one  puts  off 
reading  until  illness  gives  one  the  right  to 
do  so,  and  so  far  as  in  him  lay  obeyed  his 
doctor's  first  command,  that  he  should  for- 
get New  York  and  all  that  pertained  to  it. 
By  the  time  lie  had  reached  the  Rock  he 
was  up  and  ready  to  drift  further  into  the 
lazy  irresponsible  life  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast,  and  he  had  forgotten  his 
struggles  against  municipal  misrule,  and 
was  at  times  for  hours  together  utterly 
oblivious  of  his  own  personality. 

A dumpy,  fat  little  steamer  rolled  itself 
along  like  a sailor  on  shore  from  Gibraltar 
to  Tangier,  and  Holcombe,  leaning  over 
the  rail  of  its  quarter-deck,  smiled  down 
at  the  chattering  group  of  Arabs  and 
Moors  stretched  on  their  rugs  beneath 
him.  A half-naked  negro,  pulling  at  the 
dates  in  the  basket  between  his  bare  legs, 
held  up  a handful  to  him  with  a laugh, 


and  Holcombe  laughed  back  and  emptied 
the  cigarettes  in  his  case  on  top  of  him, 
and  laughed  again  as  the  ship's  crew  and 
the  deck  passengers  scrambled  over  one 
another  and  shook  out  their  voluminous 
robes  in  search  of  them.  He  felt  at  ease 
with  the  world  and  with  himself,  and 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  white  walls  of  Tan- 
gier with  a pleasure  so  complete  that  it 
shut  out  even  the  thought  that  it  was  a 
pleasure. 

The  town  seemed  one  continuous  mass 
of  white  stucco,  with  each  flat,  low-lying 
roof  so  close  to  the  other  that  the  nar- 
row streets  left  no  trace.  To  the  left  of 
it  the  yellow  coast -line  and  the  green 
olive  trees  and  palms  stretched  up  against 
the  sky,  and  beneath  him  scores  of  shriek- 
ing blacks  fought  in  their  boats  fora  place 
beside  the  steamer's  companion-way.  He 
jumped  into  one  of  these  open  wherries 
and  fell  sprawling  among  his  baggage, 
and  laughed  lightly  as  a boy  as  the  boat- 
man set  him  on  his  feet  again,  and  then 
threw  them  from  under  him  with  a quick 
stroke  of  the  oars.  The  high  narrow  pier 
was  crowded  with  excited  customs  otlicers 
in  ragged  uniforms  and  dirty  turbans, 
and  with  a few  foreign  residents  looking 
for  arriving  passengers.  Holcombe  had 
his  feet  on  the  upper  steps  of  the  ladder, 
and  was  ascending  slowly  There  was  a 
fat,  heavily  built  man  in  blue  serge  lean- 
ing across  the  railing  of  the  pier.  lie 
was  looking  down,  and  as  bis  eyes  met 
Holcombe's  face  his  own  straightened  into 
lines  of  amazement  and  most  evident  ter- 
ror. Holcombe  stopped  at  the  sight,  and 
stared  back,  wondering.  And  then  the 
lapping  waters  beneath  him  and  the  white 
town  at  his  side  faded  away,  and  he  was 
back  in  the  hot  crowded  court  room  with 
tli is  man's  face  before  him  Meakim,  the 
fourtli  of  the  Police  Commissioners,  con- 
fronted him,  and  saw  in  his  presence  no- 
thing but  a menace  to  himself. 

Holcombe  came  up  the  last  steps  of  the 
stairs,  and  stopped  at  their  top.  His  in- 
stinct and  life's  tradition  made  him  despise 
the  man.  and  to  this  was  added  the  selfish 
disgust  that  his  holiday  should  have  been 
so  soon  robbed  of  its  character  by  this  re- 
minder of  all  that  he  had  been  told  to  put 
behind  him. 

Meakim  swept  off  his  hat  as  though  it 
were  hurting  him,  and  showed  the  great 
drops  of  sweat  on  his  forehead. 

“For  God's  sake!”  the  man  panted, 
“ you  can’t  touch  me  here,  Mr.  Holcombe. 
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I’m  safe  here;  they  told  me  I’d  be.  You 
can’t  take  me.  You  can’t  touch  me." 

Holcombe  stared  at  him  coldly,  and 
with  a touch  of  pity  and  contempt. 
“That  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Meakim,”  he 
said.  “ The  law  cannot  reach  you  here.” 

“Then  what  do  you  want  with  me?” 
the  man  demanded,  forgetful  in  his  terror 
of  anything  but  his  own  safety. 

Holcombe  turned  upon  him  sharply. 
“I  am  not  here  on  your  account,  Mr. 
Meakim,”  he  said.  “You  need  not  feel 
the  least  uneasiness  ; and,”  he  added,  drop- 
ping his  voice  as  he  noticed  that  others 
were  drawing  near,  “if  you  keep  out  of 
my  way,  I shall  certainly  keep  out  of 
yours.” 

The  Police  Commissioner  gave  a short 
laugh,  partly  of  bravado  and  partly  at  his 
own  sudden  terror.  “ I didn't  know,”  he 
said,  breathing  with  relief.  “I  thought 
you'd  come  after  me.  You  don't  wonder 
you  give  me  a turn,  do  you?  I was 
scared.”  He  fanned  himself  with  his 
straw  hat,  and  ran  his  tongue  over  his 
lips.  “ Going  to  be  here  some  time,  Mr. 
District  Attorney?”  he  added,  with  grave 
politeness. 

Holcombe  could  not  help  but  smile  at 
the  absurdity  of  it.  It  was  so  like  what 
he  would  have  expected  of  Meakim  and 
his  class,  to  give  every  office  holder  his 
full  title.  “ No,  Mr.  Police  Commission- 
er,” he  answered,  grimly,  and  nodding  to 
his  boatmen,  pushed  his  way  after  them 
and  his  trunks  along  the  pier. 

Meakim  was  waiting  for  him  as  he  left 
the  custom-house.  He  touched  his  hat, 
and  bent  the  whole  upper  part  of  his  fat 
body  in  an  awkward  bow.  “ Excuse  me, 
Mr.  District  Attorney,”  he  began. 

“Oh,  drop  that,  will  you?”  snapped 
Holcombe.  “Now,  what  is  it  you  want, 
Meakim?” 

“I  was  only  going  to  say,”  answered 
the  fugitive,  with  some  offended  dignity, 
“that  as  I've  been  here  longer  than  you, 
I could  perhaps  give  you  pointers  about 
the  hotels.  I've  tried  ’em  all,  and  they’re 
no  good,  but  the  Albion's  the  best.” 

“ Thank  you, I’m  sure,’’  said  Holcombe. 
“But  I have  been  told  to  go  to  the  Isa- 
bella.” 

“Well,  that’s  pretty  good  too,”  Meakim 
answered,  “if  you  don't  mind  the  tables. 
They  keep  you  awake  most  of  the  night, 
though,  and — ” 

“ The  tables ? I beg  your  pardon,”  said 
Holcombe,  stiffly. 


“Not  the  eatin’  tables;  the  roulette  ta- 
bles,” corrected  Meakim.  “Of  course,” 
he  continued,  grinning,  “ if  you’re  fond 
of  the  game,  Mr.  Holcombe,  it’s  handy 
having  them  in  the  same  house,  but  I can 
steer  you  against  a better  one  back  of  the 
French  consulate.  Those  at  the  Hotel 
Isabella’s  crooked.” 

Holcombe  stopped  uncertainly.  “I 
don’t  know  just  what  to  do,”  he  said.  “ I 
think  I shall  wait  until  I can  see  our  con- 
sul here.” 

“ Oh,  he’ll  send  you  to  the  Isabella,” 
said  Meakim,  cheerfully.  “He  gets  two 
hundred  dollars  a week  for  protecting  the 
proprietor,  so  he  naturally  caps  for  the 
house.” 

Holcombe  opened  his  mouth  to  express 
himself,  but  closed  it  again,  and  then 
asked,  with  some  misgivings,  of  the  hotel 
of  which  Meakim  had  first  spoken. 

“Oh,  the  Albion.  Most  all  the  swells 
go  there.  It’s  English,  and  they  cook  you 
a good  beefsteak.  And  generally  the  boys 
drop  in  for  table  d’hote.  You  see,  that's 
the  worst  of  this  place,  Mr.  Holcombe: 
there’s  nowhere  to  go  evenings — no  club- 
rooms  nor  theatre  nor  nothing;  only  the 
smoking-room  of  the  hotel  or  that  gam- 
bling-house; and  they  spring  a double 
naught  on  you  if  there’s  more  than  a 
dollar  up.” 

Holcombe  still  stood  irresolute,  his  por- 
ters eying  him  from  under  their  burdens, 
and  the  runners  from  the  different  hotels 
plucking  at  his  sleeve. 

“There's  some  very  good  people  at  the 
Albion,”  urged  the  Police  Commissioner, 
“and  three  or  four  of  ’em’s  New-York- 
ers. There’s  the  Morrises  and  Ropes,  the 
Consul-General,  and  Lloyd  Carroll — ” 

“Lloyd Carroll !”  exclaimed  Holcombe. 

“Yes,”  said  Meakim,  with  a smile, 
“he's  here.”  He  looked  at  Holcombe 
curiously  for  a moment,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, with  a laugh  of  intelligence: 
“Why,  sure  enough,  you  were  Mr. 
Thatcher's  lawyer  in  that  case,  weren't 
you?  It  was  you  got  him  his  divorce?" 

Holcombe  nodded. 

“ Carroll  was  the  man  that  made  it  pos- 
sible, wasn’t  he?” 

Holcombe  chafed  under  this  catechism. 
“He  was  one  of  a dozen,  I believe,”  he 
said;  but  as  he  moved  away  he  turned, 
and  asked:  “And  Mrs.  Thatcher.  What 
has  become  of  her?” 

The  Police  Commissioner  did  not  an- 
swer at  once,  but  glanced  up  at  Holcombe 
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from  under  his  half-shut  eyes  with  a look 
in  which  there  was  a mixture  of  curiosity 
and  of  amusement.  44  You  don’t  mean  to 
say,  Mr.  Holcombe,”  he  began,  slowly, 
with  the  patronage  of  the  older  man,  and 
with  a touch  of  remonstrance  in  his  tone, 
“that  you're  still  with  the  husband  in 
that  case?*' 

Holcombe  looked  coldly  over  Mr.  Mea- 
kim’s  head.  44 1 have  only  a purely  pro 
fessional  interest  in  any  one  of  them."  he 
said.  44  They  struck  me  as  a particularly 
nasty  lot.  Good-morning,  sir." 

“Well,”  Meakim  called  after  him. 
“you  needn't  see  nothing  of  them  if  you 
don’t  want  to.  You  can  get  rooms  to 
yourself.” 

Holcombe  did  get  rooms  to  himself, 
with  a balcony  overlooking  the  bay,  and 
arranged  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Al- 
bion to  have  his  dinner  served  at  a sep- 
arate table.  As  others  had  done  this  be 
fore,  no  one  regarded  it  as  an  affront  upon 
his  society,  and  several  people  in  the  ho- 
tel made  advances  to  him,  which  he  re- 
ceived politely  but  coldly.  For  the  first 
week  of  his  visit  the  town  interested  him 
greatly,  increasing  its  hold  upon  him  un- 
consciously to  himself.  He  was  restless 
and  curious  to  see  it  all,  and  rushed  his 
guide  from  one  of  the  few  show  places  to 
the  next  with  an  energy  which  left  that  fat 
Oriental  panting. 

But  after  three  days  Holcombe  climbed 
the  streets  more  leisurely,  stopping  for 
half-hours  at  a time  before  a bazar, 
or  sent  away  his  guide  altogether,  and 
stretched  himself  luxuriously  on  the 
broad  wall  of  the  fortifications.  The 
sun  beat  down  upon  him  and  wrapped 
him  into  drowsiness.  From  far  afield 
came  the  unceasing  murmur  of  the  mar- 
ket-place and  the  bazars,  and  the  occasion- 
al cries  of  the  priests  from  the  minarets; 
the  dark  blue  sea  danced  and  flashed  be- 
yond the  white  margin  of  the  town  and 
its  protecting  reef  of  rocks,  where  the  sea- 
weed rose  and  fell,  and  above  his  head  the 
buzzards  swept  heavily  and  called  to  one 
another  with  harsh  frightened  cries.  At 
his  side  lay  the  dusty  road,  hemmed  in 
by  walls  of  cactus,  and  along  its  narrow 
length  came  lines  of  patient  little  don- 
keys with  jangling  necklaces,  led  by  wild- 
looking  men  from  the  farm  lands  and  the 
desert,  and  women  muffled  and  shapeless 
with  only  their  bare  feet  showing,  who 
looked  at  him  curiously  or  meaningly 
from  over  the  protecting  cloth,  and  passed 


on,  leaving  him  startled  and  wondering. 

He  began  to  find  fliat  the  books  he  had 
brought  wearied  him.  The  sight  of  the 
type  alone  was  enough  to  make  him  close 
the  covers  and  start  up  restlessly  to  look 
for  something  less  absorbing.  lie  found 
this  on  every  hand,  in  the  lazy  patience 
of  the  bazars  and  of  the  markets,  where 
the  chief  service  of  all  was  that  of  only 
standing  and  waiting,  and  in  the  farm 
lands  behind  Tangier,  where  half-naked 
slaves  drove  great  horned  buffalo,  and 
turned  back  the  soft  chocolate -colored 
sod  with  a wooden  plough.  But  it  was 
a solitary,  selfish  holiday,  and  Holcombe 
found  himself  wanting  certain  ones  at 
home  to  bear  him  company,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  of  these  none  were  the 
men  nor  the  women  with  whom  his  in- 
terests in  the  city  of  New  York  were  the 
most  closely  connected.  They  were  rath- 
er foolish  people,  men  at  whom  he  had 
laughed,  and  whom  he  had  rather  pitied 
for  having  made  him  do  so,  and  women 
he  had  looked  at  distantly  as  of  a kind 
he  might  understand  when  his  work  was 
over  and  he  wished  to  be  amused.  The 
young  girls  to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  pouring  out  his  denunciations  of  evil, 
and  from  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive advice  and  moral  support,  lie  could 
not  place  in  this  landscape.  He  felt  un- 
easily that  they  would  not  allow  him  to 
enjoy  it  his  own  way;  they  would  con- 
sider the  Moor  historically  as  the  invader 
of  Catholic  Europe,  and  would  be  shocked 
at  the  lack  of  proper  sanitation,  and  would 
see  the  mud.  As  for  himself,  lie  had  risen 
above  seeing  the  mud.  He  looked  up  now 
at  the  broken  line  of  the  roof  tops  against 
the  blue  sky;  and  when  a hooded  figure 
drew  back  from  his  glance  lie  found  him- 
self murmuring  the  words  of  an  Eastern 
song  he  had  read  in  a book  of  Indian 
stories : 

“Alone  upon  the  house-tops,  to  the  north 

I turn  ami  watch  the  lightning  in  the  sky. 

The  glamour  of  thy  footsteps  is  in  the  north. 

Come  back  to  me,  inv  lover,  or  I die. 

“ Below  my  feet  the  still  bazar  is  laid. 

Far,  far  below,  the  sleeping  camels  lie — ” 

Holcombe  laughed  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  He  had  stopped  half-way 
down  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  Ba- 
shaw's palace,  and  the  whole  of  Tangier 
lay  below  him  like  a great  cemetery  of 
white  marble.  The  moon  was  shining 
clearly  over  the  town  and  the  sea,  and 
a soft  wind  from  the  sandy  farm  lands 
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came  to  him  and  played  about  him  like 
the  fragrance  of  a garden.  Something 
moved  in  him  that  he  did  not  recognize, 
but  which  was  strangely  pleasant,  and 
which  ran  to  his  brain  like  the  taste  of  a 
strong  liqueur.  It  came  to  him  that  he 
was  alone  among  strangers,  and  that  what 
he  did  now  would  be  known  but  to  him- 
self and  to  these  strangers.  What  it  was 
that  he  wished  to  do  he  did  not  know,  but 
he  felt  a sudden  lifting  up  and  freedom 
from  restraint.  The  spirit  of  adventure 
awoke  in  him  and  tugged  at  liis  sleeve, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  a desire  to  grat- 
ify it  and  to  put  it  to  the  test. 

“ 4 Alone  upon  the  house-tops,’”  he  be- 
gan. Then  he  laughed  and  clambered 
hurriedly  down  the  steep  hill-side.  “ It’s 
the  moonlight,”  he  explained  to  the  blank 
walls  and  overhanging  lattices,  “and  the 
place  and  th6  music  of  the  song.  It 
might  be  one  of  the  Arabian  nights,  and 
I Haroun  al  Raschid.  And  if  I don’t 
get  back  to  the  hotel  I shall  make  a fool 
of  myself.” 

He  reached  the  Albion  very  warm  and 
breathless  with  stumbling  and  groping 
in  the  dark,  and  instead  of  going  imme- 
diately to  bed,  told  the  waiter  to  bring  him 
some  cool  drink  out  on  the  terrace  of  the 
smoking-room.  There  were  two  men  sit- 
ting there  in  the  moonlight,  and  as  he 
came  forward  one  of  them  nodded  to  him 
silently. 

“ Oh,  good-evening.  Mr.  Meakim  !”  Hol- 
combe said,  gayly,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
night  still  upon  him.  “ I've  been  having 
adventures.”  He  laughed,  and  stooped 
to  brush  the  dirt  from  his  knickerbockers 
and  stockings.  “ I went  up  to  the  palace 
to  see  the  town  by  moonlight,  and  tried 
to  find  my  way  back  alone,  and  fell  down 
three  times.” 

Meakim  shook  his  head  gravely. 
“ You'd  better  be  careful  at  night,  sir,”  he 
said.  “The  Governor  has  just  said  that 
the  Sultan  won't  be  responsible  for  the 
lives  of  foreigners  at  night  4 unless  ac- 
companied by  soldier  and  lantern.’  ” 

“ Yes,  and  the  legations  sent  word  that 
they  wouldn't  have  it,”  broke  in  the  other 
man.  ‘‘They  said  they'd  hold  him  re- 
sponsible anyway.” 

There  was  a silence,  and  Meakim  moved 
in  some  slight  uneasiness.  “Mr.  Hol- 
combe, do  you  know  Mr.  Carroll?'’  he 
said. 

Carroll  half  rose  from  his  chair,  but 
Holcombe  was  dragging  another  towards 


him,  and  so  did  not  have  a hand  to  give 
him. 

“ How  are  you,  Carroll?”  he  said,  plea- 
santly. 

The  night  was  warm,  and  Holcombe 
was  tired  after  his  rambles,  and  so  sank 
back  in  the  low  wicker  chair  content- 
edly enough,  and  when  the  first  cool 
drink  was  finished  he  clapped  his  hands 
for  another,  and  then  another,  while  the 
two  men  sat  at  the  table  beside  him  and 
avoided  such  topics  as  would  be  unfair  to 
any  of  them. 

“And  yet,”  said  Holcombe,  after  the 
first  half-hour  had  passed,  “there  must 
be  a few  agreeable  people  here.  I am 
sure  I saw  some  very  nice-looking  women 
to-day  coming  in  from  the  fox-hunt. 
And  very  well  gotten  up  too,  in  Karki 
habits.  And  the  men  were  handsome, 
decent  - looking  chaps  — Englishmen,  I 
think.” 

“Who  does  he  mean?  Were  you  at 
the  meet  to-day?”  asked  Carroll. 

The  Tammany  chieftain  said  no,  that 
lie  did  not  ride — not  after  foxes,  in  ari3r 
event.  “ But  I saw  Mrs.  Hornby  and  her 
sister  coming  back,”  he  said.  “ They  had 
on  those  linen  habits.” 

“Well,  now,  there’s  a woman  who  il- 
lustrates just  what  I have  been  saying,” 
continued  Carroll.  “ You  picked  her  out 
as  a self-respecting,  nice-looking  girl — 
and  so  she  is — but  she  wouldn't  like  to 
have  to  tell  all  she  knows.  No;  they  are 
all  pretty  much  alike.  They  wear  low- 
neck  frocks,  and  the  men  put  on  evening 
dress  for  dinner,  and  they  ride  after  foxes, 
and  they  drop  in  to  five-o’clock  tea,  and 
they  all  play  that  they  are  a lot  of  gilded 
saints,  and  it’s  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
game  that  you  must  believe  in  the  next 
man,  so  that  he  will  believe  in  you.  I'm 
breaking  the  rules  myself  now,  because 
I say  ‘they’  when  I ought  to  say  4 we.’ 
We’re  none  of  us  here  for  our  health, 
Holcombe,  but  it  pleases  us  to  pretend 
we  are.  It’s  a sort  of  give  and  take.  We 
all  sit  around  at  dinner  parties  and  smile 
and  chatter,  and  those  English  talk  about 
the  latest  news  from  ‘town,’ and  how 
they  mean  to  run  back  for  the  season  or 
the  hunting.  But  they  know  they  don't 
dare  go  back,  and  they  know  that  every- 
body at  the  table  knows  it,  and  that  the 
servants  behind  them  know  it.  But  it's 
more  easy  that  way.  There's  only  a few 
of  us  here,  and  we've  got  to  hang  togeth- 
er, or  we’d  go  crazy.” 
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“Of  course,”  assented  the  District  At- 
torney. 

“ But  as  soon  as  he  reaches  this  place, 
Holcombe,”  continued  Carroll,  “he  be- 
gins to  show  just  how  bad  he  is.  It  all 
comes  out— all  his  viciousness  and  rotten- 
ness and  blackguardism.  There  is  no- 
thing to  shame  it,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
blame  him,  and  no  one  is  in  a position  to 
throw  the  first  stone.”  Carroll  dropped 
his  voice,  and  pulled  his  chair  forward 
with  a glance  over  his  shoulder.  “One 
of  those  men  you  saw  riding  in  from  the 
meet  to  day.  Now  he's  a German  officer, 
and  lie’s  here  for  forging  a note  or  cheat- 
ing at  cards  or  something  quiet  and  gen- 
tlemanly, nothing  that  shows  him  to  be  a 
brute  or  a beast.  But  last  week  he  had 
old  Mulley  Wazzam  buy  him  a slave-girl 
in  Fez  and  bring  her  out  to  his  house  in 
the  suburbs.  It  seems  that  the  girl  was 
in  love  with  a soldier  in  the  Sultan’s  body- 
guard at  Fez,  and  tried  to  run  away  to 
join  him,  and  this  man  met  her  quite  by 
accident  as  she  was  making  her  way  south 
across  the  sand  hills.  He  was  whip  that 
day,  and  was  hurrying  out  to  the  meet 
alone.  He  had  some  words  with  the  girl 
first,  and  then  took  his  whip— it  was  one 
of  those  with  the  long  lash  to  it  — you 
know  what  I mean — and  cut  her  to  pieces 
with  it,  riding  her  down  on  his  pony  when 
she  tried  to  run,  and  heading  her  off  and 
lashing  her  around  the  legs  and  body  until 

she  fell ; then  he  rode  on  in  his  d pink 

coat  to  join  the  ladies  at  Mango’s  Drift, 
where  the  meet  was,  and  some  Riffs  found 
her  bleeding  to  death  behind  the  sand 
hills.  That  man  held  a commission  in 
the  Emperor’s  own  body-guard,  and  that’s 
what  Tangier  did  for  him.” 

Holcombe  glanced  at  Meakim  to  see  if 
he  would  verify  this,  but  Meakim’s  lips 
were  tightly  pressed  around  his  cigar, 
and  his  eyes  were  half  closed. 

“And  what  was  done  about  it?”  Hol- 
combe asked,  hoarsely. 

Carroll  laughed,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  “Why,  I tell  you,  and  you 
whisper  it  to  the  next  man,  and  we  pre- 
tend not  to  believe  it,  and  call  the  Riffs 
liars.  As  I say,  we’re  none  of  us  here 
for  our  health,  Holcombe,  and  a public 
opinion  that's  manufactured  by  declassee 
women  and  men  who  have  run  off  with 
somebody  else’s  money  and  somebody 
else’s  wife  isn’t  strong  enough  to  try  a 
man  for  beating  his  own  slave.” 

“ But  the  Moors  themselves?"  protested 


Holcombe.  “And  the  Sultan?  She's  one 
of  his  subjects,  isn’t  she  ?” 

“She’s  a woman,  and  women  don't 
count  for  much  in  the  East,  you  know; 
and  as  for  the  Sultan,  he’s  an  ignorant 
black  savage.  When  the  English  wanted 
to  blow  up  those  rocks  off  the  western 
coast,  the  Sultan  wouldn’t  let  them.  He 
said  Allah  had  placed  them  there  for  some 
good  reason  of  His  own,  and  it  was  not 
for  man  to  interfere  with  the  works  of 
God.  That’s  the  sort  of  a Sultan  he  is.” 
Carroll  rose  suddenly  and  walked  into 
the  smoking-room,  leaving  the  two  men 
looking  at  each  other  in  silence. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Meakim,  after  a 
pause.  “He  give  it  to  you  just  as  it  is, 
but  I never  knew  him  to  kick  about  it 
before.  We’re  a fair  field  for  mission- 
ary work,  Mr.  Holcombe,  all  of  us;  at 
least  some  of  us  are.”  He  glanced  up  as 
Carroll  came  back  from  out  of  the  light- 
ed room  with  an  alert,  brisk  step.  His 
manner  had  changed  in  his  absence. 

“Some  of  the  ladies  have  come  over 
for  a bit  of  supper,”  he  said.  “Mrs. 
Hornby  and  her  sister  and  Captain  Reese. 

The  chef ' 8 got  some  birds  for  us,  and  I’ve 
put  a couple  of  bottles  on  ice.  It  will  be 
like  Del's— hey?  A small  hot  bird  and  a 
large  cold  bottle.  They  sent  me  out  to 
ask  you  to  join  us.  They’re  in  our  rooms.” 
Meakim  rose  leisurely  and  lit  a fresh  cigar, 
but  Holcombe  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

“ You’ll  come,  won’t  you?”  Carroll  asked. 

“ I’d  like  you  to  meet  my  wife.” 

Holcombe  rose  irresolutely  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  “I'm  afraid  it's  too  late 
for  me,”  he  said,  without  raising  his  face. 
“You  see,  I’m  here  for  my  health.  I—” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Carroll, 
sharply. 

“Nonsense,  Carroll  !”  said  Holcombe. 

“ I didn't  mean  that.  I meant  it  literal- 
ly. I can’t  risk  midnight  suppers  yet. 

My  doctor’s  orders  are  to  go  to  bed  at  nine, 
and  it’s  past  twelve  now.  Some  other 
time,  if  you’ll  be  so  good,  but  it's  long 
after  my  bedtime,  and — ” 

“ Oh,  certainly,”  said  Carroll,  quietly, 
as  he  turned  away.  “Are  you  coming, 
Meakim?” 

Meakim  lifted  his  half-empty  glass  from 
the  table  and  tasted  it  slowly  until  Car- 
roll  had  left  them,  then  he  put  the  glass 
down,  and  glanced  aside  to  where  Hol- 
combe sat  looking  out  over  the  silent  city. 
Holcombe  raised  his  eyes  and  stared  at 
him  steadily. 
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“ Mr.  Holcombe — ” the  fugitive  began. 

“Yes/1  replied  the  lawyer. 

Meakim  shook  his  head.  “Nothing,” 
he  said.  44  Good-night,  sir.” 

Holcombe’s  rooms  were  on  the  floor 
above  Carroll’s,  and  the  laughter  of  the 
latter's  guests  and  the  tinkling  of  glasses 
and  silver  came  to  him  as  he  stepped  out 
upon  his  balcony.  But  for  this  the  night 
was  very  still.  The  sea  beat  leisurely  on 
the  rocks,  and  the  waves  ran  up  the 
sandy  coast  with  a sound  as  of  some  one 
sweeping.  The  music  of  women’s  laugh- 
ter came  up  to  him  suddenly,  and  he 
wondered  hotly  if  they  were  laughing  at 
him.  He  assured  himself  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him  if  they  were. 
And  with  this  he  had  a wish  that  they 
would  not  think  of  him  as  holding  him- 
self aloof.  One  of  the  women  began  to 
sing  to  a guitar,  and  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  this  a man  and  a young  girl 
came  out  upon  the  balcony  below,  and 
spoke  to  each  other  in  low,  earnest  tones, 
which  seemed  to  carry  with  them  the  feel- 
ing of  a caress.  Holcombe  could  not  hear 
what  they  said,  but  he  could  see  the  curve 
of  the  woman’s  white  shoulders  and  the 
light  of  her  companion’s  cigar  as  he  leaned 
upon  the  rail,  with  his  back  to  the  moon- 
light, and  looked  into  her  face.  Holcombe 
felt  a sudden  touch  of  loneliness  and  of 
being  very  far  from  home.  He  shivered 
slightly,  as  though  from  the  cold,  and 
stepping  inside,  closed  the  window  gently 
behind  him. 

Although  Holcombe  met  Carroll  sev- 
eral times  during  the  following  day,  the 
latter  obviously  avoided  him,  and  it  was 
not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  Hol- 
combe was  given  a chance  to  speak  to 
him  again.  Carroll  was  coming  down 
the  only  street  on  a run,  jumping  from 
one  rough  stone  to  another,  and  with  his 
face  lighted  with  excitement.  He  hailed 
Holcombe  from  a distance  with  a wave 
of  the  hand.  44  There's  an  American  man- 
of-war  in  the  bay,”  he  cried;  “ one  of  the 
new  ones.  We  saw  her  flag  from  the 
hotel.  Come  on !”  Holcombe  followed 
as  a matter  of  course,  as  Carroll  evidently 
expected  that  he  would,  and  they  reached 
the  end  of  the  landing-pier  together,  just 
as  the  ship  of  war  ran  up  and  broke  the 
square  red  flag  of  Morocco  from  her  main- 
mast and  fired  her  salute. 

“ They’ll  be  sending  a boat  in  bv-and- 
by,”  said  Carroll,  “and  we’ll  have  a talk 
with  the  men.”  His  enthusiasm  touched 


his  companion  also,  and  the  sight  of  the 
floating  atom  of  the  great  country  that  was 
his  moved  him  strongly,  as  though  it  were 
a personal  message  from  home.  It  came  to 
him  like  the  familiar  stamp  and  a famil- 
iar handwriting  on  a letter  in  a far-away 
land,  and  made  him  feel  how  dear  his 
own  country  was  to  him  and  how  much 
he  needed  it.  They  were  leaning  side  by 
side  upon  the  rail,  watching  the  ship's 
screws  turning  the  blue  waters  white,  and 
the  men  running  about  the  deck,  and  the 
blue-coated  figures  on  the  bridge.  Hol- 
combe turned  to  point  out  the  vessel's 
name  to  Carroll,  and  found  that  his  com- 
panion’s eyes  were  half  closed  and  filled 
with  tears. 

Carroll  laughed  consciously  and  cough- 
ed. “We  kept  it  up  a bit  too  late  last 
night,”  he  said,  44  and  I’m  feeling  nerv- 
ous this  morning,  and  the  sight  of  the 
flag  and  those  boys  from  home  knocked 
me  out.”  He  paused  for  a moment, 
frowning  through  his  tears,  and  with 
his  brow  drawn  up  into  many  wrin- 
kles. “ It’s  a terrible  thing,  Holcombe,” 
he  began  again,  fiercely,  44  to  be  shut  off 
from  all  of  that.”  He  threw  out  his  hand 
with  a sudden  gesture  towards  the  man- 
of-war.  Holcombe  looked  down  at  the 
water,  and  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  his 
companion's  shoulder.  Carroll  drew  away 
and  shook  his  head.  “ I don’t  want  any 
sympathy,”  he  said,  kindly.  “ I'm  not 
crying  the  baby  act.  But  you  don’t  know, 
and  I don’t  believe  anybody  else  knows, 
what  I’ve  gone  through  and  what  I’ve 
suffered.  You  don’t  like  me,  Holcombe, 
and  you  don’t  like  my  class,  but  I want 
to  tell  you  something  about  my  coming 
here.  I want  you  to  set  them  right  about 
it  at  home.  And  I don’t  care  whether  it 
interests  you  or  not,”  he  said,  with  quick 
offence,  44 1 want  you  to  listen.  It’s  about 
my  wife.” 

Holcombe  bowed  his  head  gravely. 

44  You  got  Thatcher  his  divorce,”  Car- 
roll  continued.  “And  you  know  that  he 
would  never  have  got  it  but  for  me,  and 
that  everybody  expected  that  I would 
marry  Mrs.  Thatcher  when  the  thing  was 
over.  And  I didn’t,  and  everybody  said 
I was  a blackguard,  and  I was.  It  was 
bad  enough  before,  but  I made  it  worse 
by  not  doing  the  only  thing  that  could 
make  it  any  better.  Why  I didn’t  do  it 
I don’t  know ; I had  some  grand  ideas  of 
reform  about  that  time,  I think,  and  I 
thought  I owed  my  people  something, 
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and  that  by  not  making  Mrs.  Thatcher 
my  mother's  daughter  I would  be  saving 
her  and  my  sisters.  It  was  remorse,  I 
guess,  and  I didn’t  see  things  straight.  I 
know  now  what  I should  have  done. 
Well,  I left  her  and  she  went  her  own 
way,  and  a great  many  people  felt  sorry 
for  her  and  were  good  to  her.  Not  your 
people,  nor  my  people,  but  enough  were 
good  to  her  to  make  her  see  as  much  of 
the  world  as  she  had  used  to.  She  never 
loved  Thatcher,  and  she  never  loved  any 
of  the  men  you  brought  into  that  trial 
except  one.  and  he  treated  her  like  a cur. 
That  was  myself.  Well,  what  with  try- 
ing to  please  my  family,  and  loving  Alice 
Thatcher  all  the  time  and  not  seeing  her, 
and  hating  her,  too,  for  bringing  me  into 
all  that  notoriety,  for  I blamed  the  woman, 
of  course,  as  a man  always  will,  I got  to 
drinking,  and  then  this  scrape  came,  and  I 
had  to  run.  I don't  care  anything  about 
that  row  now,  or  what  you  believe  about 
it.  I’m  here,  shut  off  from  my  home,  and 

that’s  a worse  punishment  than  any  d 

lawyers  can  invent.  And  the  man’s  well 
again.  He  saw  I was  drunk ; but  I wasn’t 
so  drunk  that  I didn’t  know  he  was  trying 
to  do  me,  and  I pounded  him  just  as  they 
say  I did,  and  I’m  sorry  now  I didn’t  kill 
him.” 

Holcombe  stirred  uneasily,  and  the  man 
at  his  side  lowered  his  voice  and  went  on 
more  calmly 

“If  I hadn’t  been  a*  gentleman,  Hol- 
combe, or  if  it  had  been  another  cabman 
he'd  fought  with,  there  wouldn’t  have 
been  any  trouble  about  it.  But  he  thought 
he  could  get  big  money  out  of  me,  and 
his  friends  told  him  to  press  it  until  he 
was  paid  to  pull  out,  and  I hadn’t  the 
money,  and  so  I had  to  break  bail  and 
run.  Well,  you’ve  seen  the  place.  You’ve 
been  here  long  enough  to  know  what  it’s 
like,  and  what  I've  had  to  go  through. 
Nobody  wrote  me,  and  nobody  came  to 
see  me;  not  one  of  my  own  sisters  even, 
though  they’ve  been  in  the  Riviera  all 
this  spring — not  a day's  journey  away. 
Sometimes  a man  turned  up  that  I knew, 
but  it  was  almost  worse  than  not  seeing 
any  one.  It  only  made  me  more  home- 
sick when  he'd  gone.  And  for  weeks  I 
used  to  walk  up  and  down  that  beach 
there  alone  late  in  the  night,  until  I got 
to  thinking  that  the  waves  were  talking 
to  me,  and  I got  queer  in  my  head.  I 
had  to  fight  it  just  as  I used  to  have  to 
fight  against  whiskey,  and  to  talk  fast  so 


that  I wouldn't  think.  And  I tried  to  kill 
myself  hunting,  and  only  got  a broken 
collar-bone  for  my  pains.  Well,  all  this 
time  Alice  was  living  in  Paris  and  New 
York.  I heard  that  some  English  cap- 
tain was  going  to  marry  her,  and  then  I 
read  in  the  Paris  Herald  that  she  was  set- 
tled in  the  American  colony  there,  and 
one  day  it  gave  a list  of  the  people  wlio'd 
been  to  a reception  she  gave.  She  could 
go  where  she  pleased,  and  she  had  money 
in  her  own  right,  you  know,  and  she  was 
being  revenged  on  me  every  day.  And 
I was  here,  knowing  it,  and  loving  her 
worse  than  lever  loved  anything  on  earth, 
and  having  lost  the  right  to  tell  her  so, 
and  not  able  to  go  to  her.  Then  one  day 
some  chap  turned  up  from  here  and  told 
her  about  me,  and  about  how  miserable  I 
was,  and  how  well  I was  being  punished. 

He  thought  it  would  please  her,  I suppose. 

I don’t  know  who  he  was,  but  I guess  he 
was  in  love  with  her  himself.  And  then 
the  papers  had  it  that  I was  down  with 
the  fever  here,  and  she  read  about  it.  I 
wa8  ill  for  a time,  and  I hoped  it  was  go- 
ing to  carry  me  off  decently,  but  I got  up 
in  a week  or  two,  and  one  day  I crawled 
down  here  where  we're  standing  now  to 
watch  the  boat  come  in.  I was  pretty 
weak  from  my  illness,  and  I was  bluer 
than  I had  ever  been,  and  I didn’t  see 
anything  but  blackness  and  bitterness  for 
me  anywhere.  I turned  around  when 
the  passengers  reached  the  pier,  and  I saw 
a woman  coming  up  those  stairs.  Her 
figure  and  her  shoulders  were  so  like  Al- 
ice's that  my  heart  went  right  up  into  my 
throat,  and  I couldn’t  breathe  for  it.  I 
just  stood  still  staring,  and  when  she 
reached  the  top  of  the  steps  she  looked 
up,  breathing  with  the  climb,  and  laugh- 
ing, and  she  says,  ‘Lloyd,  I've  come  to 
see  you.’  And  I — I was  that  lonely  and 
weak  that  I grabbed  her  hand  and  leaned 
back  against  the  railing  and  cried  there 
before  the  whole  of  them.  I don’t  think 
she  expected  it  exactly,  because  she  didn’t 
know  what  to  do,  and  just  patted  me  on 
the  shoulder  and  said,  ‘I  thought  I’d  run 
down  to  cheer  you  up  a bit;  and  I’ve 
brought  Mrs.  Scott  with  me  to  chaperon 
us.’  And  I said,  without  stopping  to 
think:  ‘You  wouldn’t  have  needed  any 
chaperon,  Alice,  if  I hadn’t  been  a cur 
and  a fool,  if  I had  only  asked  what  I 
can’t  ask  of  you  now ;’  and,  Holcombe,  she 
flushed  just  like  a little  girl,  and  laughed, 
and  said,  ‘ Oh,  will  you,  Lloyd  ?’  And 
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“There  was  a reception  this  afternoon 
at  the  Consul-General's,”  he  wrote,  “giv- 
en to  the  officers  of  our  man-of-war,  and 
I found  myself  in  some  rather  remarkable 
company.  The  consul  himself  has  be- 
come rich  by  selling  his  protection  for 
two  hundred  dollars  to  every  wealthy 
Moor  who  wishes  to  escape  the  forced 
loans  which  the  Sultan  is  in  the  habit  of 
imposing  on  the  faithful.  For  five  hun- 
dred dollars  he  will  furnisli  any  one  of 
them  with  a piece  of  stamped  paper  ac- 
crediting him  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Sultan’s 
court.  Of  course  the  Sultan  never  re- 
ceives them,  and  whatever  object  they 
may  have  had  in  taking  the  long  journey 
to  Fez  is  never  accomplished.  Some  day 
some  one  of  them  will  find  out  how  lie 
has  been  tricked,  and  will  return  to  have 
the  consul  assassinated.  This  will  bqa  se- 
rious loss  to  our  diplomatic  service.  The 
consul’s  wife  is  a fat  German  woman  who 
formerly  kept  a hotel  here.  Her  brother 
has  it  now,  and  runs  it  as  an  annex  to  a 
gambling-house.  Pat  Meakim,  a police 
commissioner  that  I indicted,  but  who 
jumped  his  bail,  introduced  me  at  the  re- 
ception to  the  men,  with  apparently  great 
self-satisfaction,  as  ‘the  pride  of  the  New 
York  Bar,’  and  Mrs.  Carroll,  for  whose 
husbaud  I obtained  a divorce,  showed  her 
gratitude  by  presenting  me  to  the  ladies. 
It  was  a distinctly  Gilbertian  situation, 
and  the  people  to  whom  they  introduced 
me  were  quite  as  picturesquely  disreputa- 
ble as  themselves.  So  you  see—” 

Holcombe  stopped  here  and  read  over 
what  he  had  written,  and  then  tore  up 
the  letter.  The  one  he  sent  in  its  place 
said  that  he  was  getting  better,  but  that 
the  climate  was  not  so  mild  as  he  had  ex- 
pected it  would  be. 

Holcombe  engaged  the  entire  first  floor 
of  the  hotel  the  next  day,  and  entertained 
the  officers  and  the  residents  at  breakfast, 
and  the  Admiral  made  a speech  and  said 
how  grateful  it  was  to  him  and  to  his 
officers  to  find  that  wherever  they  might 
touch  there  were  some  few  Americans 
ready  to  welcome  them  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  flag  they  all  so  unselfishly 
loved,  and  of  the  land  they  still  so  proud- 
ly called  “ home.”  Carroll,  turning  his 
wine-glass  slowly  between  his  fingers, 
raised  his  eyes  to  catch  Holcombe’s,  and 
winked  at  him  from  behind  the  curtain 
of  the  smoke  of  his  cigar,  and  Holcombe 
smiled  grimly,  and  winked  back,  with  the 


result  that  Meakim,  who  had  intercepted 
the  signalling,  choked  on  his  champagne, 
aud  had  to  be  pounded  violently  on  the 
back.  Holcombe’s  breakfast  established 
him  as  a man  of  means  and  one  who 
could  entertain  properly,  and  after  that 
his  society  was  counted  upon  for  every 
hour  of  every  day.  He  offered  moneyas 
prizes  for  the  ship’s  crew  to  row  and  swim 
after,  he  gave  a purse  for  a cross-country 
pony  race,  open  to  members  of  the  Calpe 
and  Tangier  hunts,  and  organized  picnics 
and  riding  parties  innumerable.  He  was 
forced  at  last  to  hire  a soldier  to  drive 
away  the  beggars  when  he  walked  abroad. 
He  found  it  easy  to  be  rich  in  a place 
where  he  was  given  over  two  hundred 
copper  coins  for  an  English  shilling,  and 
lie  distributed  his  largesses  recklessly  and 
with  a lack  of  discrimination  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  precepts  of  his  organized 
charities  at  home.  He  found  it  so  much 
more  amusing  to  throw  a handful  of  cop- 
pers to  a crowd  of  fat  naked  children  than 
to  write  a check  for  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Cruelty  to  the  same  bene- 
ficiaries. 

“ You  shouldn’t  give  those  fellows 
money,”  the  Consul-General  once  remon- 
strated with  him;  “the  fact  that  they're 
blind  is  only  a proof  that  they  have  been 
thieves.  When  they  catch  a man  steal- 
ing here  they  hold  his  head  back  and 
pass  a hot  iron  in  front  of  his  eyes. 
That's  why  the  lids  are  drawn  taut  that 
way.  You  shouldn’t  encourage  them.” 

“ Perhaps  they’re  not  all  thieves,”  said 
the  District  Attorney,  cheerfully,  as  he  hit 
the  circle  around  him  with  a handful  of 
coppers,  “ but  there  is  no  doubt  about  it 
that  they’re  all  blind.” 

“Which  is  the  more  to  be  pitied,”  he 
asked  the  Consul-General,  “ the  man  who 
has  still  to  be  found  out  and  who  can  see, 
or  the  one  who  has  been  exposed  and  who 
is  blind?'’ 

“ How  should  he  know  ?”  said  Carroll, 
laughing.  “He’s  never  been  blind,  and 
he  still  holds  his  job.” 

“I  don’t  think  that’s  very  funny,”  said 
the  Consul-General. 

A week  of  pig -sticking  came  to  end 
Holcombe's  stay  in  Tangier,  and  he  threw 
himself  into  it  and  into  the  freedom  of  its 
life  with  a zest  that  made  even  the  Eng- 
lishman speak  of  him  as  a good  fellow. 
He  chanced  to  overhear  this,  and  stopped 
to  consider  what  it  meant.  No  one  had 
ever  called  him  a good  fellow  at  home, 
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but  then  his  life  had  not  offered  him  the 
chance  to  show  what  sort  of  a good  fel- 
low he  might  be,  and  as  Judge  Holcombe's 
son  certain  things  had  been  debarred  him. 
Here  he  was  only  the  richest  tourist  since 
Far  well,  the  diamond  smuggler  from  Am- 
sterdam, had  touched  there  in  his  yacht. 

The  week  of  boar-hunting  was  spent 
out-of-doors,  on  horseback,  and  in  tents; 
the  women  in  two  wide  circular  ones, 
and  the  men  in  another, with  a mess-tent, 
which  they  shared  in  common,  pitched  be- 
tween them.  They  had  only  one  change 
of  clothes  each,  one  wet  and  one  dry,  and 
they  were  in  the  saddle  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  late  at  night,  when  they 
gathered  in  a wide  circle  around  the  wood 
fire  and  played  banjoes  and  listened  to 
stories.  Holcombe  grew  as  red  as  a sail- 
or, and  jumped  his  horse  over  gaping  cre- 
vasses in  the  hard  sun-baked  earth  as  reck- 
lessly as  though  there  were  nothing  in  this 
world  so  well  worth  sacrificing  one's  life 
for  as  to  be  the  fii*st  in  at  a dumb  brute's 
death.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
them  all  now — with  Miss  Terrill,  the  young 
girl  who  had  been  awakened  by  night 
and  told  to  leave  Monte  Carlo  before  day- 
break; and  with  Mrs.  Darhah,  who  would 
answer  to  Lady  Taunton  if  so  addressed; 
and  with  Andrews,  the  Scotch  bank  clerk; 
and  Ollid,  the  boy  officer  from  Gibraltar, 
who  had  found  some  difficulty  in  making 
the  mess  account  balance.  They  were  all 
his  very  good  friends,  and  he  was  especial- 
ly courteous  and  attentive  to  Miss  Terrill’s 
wants  and  interests,  and  fixed  her  stirrup, 
and  once  let  her  pass  him  to  charge  the 
boar  in  his  place.  She  was  a silently  dis- 
tant young  woman,  and  strangely  gentle 
for  one  who  had  had  to  leave  a place, 
and  such  a place,  between  days;  and  her 
hair,  which  was  very  fine  and  light,  ran 
away  from  under  her  white  helmet  in 
disconnected  curls.  At  night,  Holcombe 
used  to  watch  her  from  out  of  the  shad- 
ow when  the  fire-light  lit  up  the  circle 
and  the  tips  of  the  palms  above  them, 
and  when  the  story-teller's  voice  was  ac- 
companied by  bursts  of  occasional  laugh- 
ter from  the  dragomans  in  the  grove  be- 
yond, and  the  stamping  and  neighing  of 
the  horses  at  their  pickets,  and  the  un- 
ceasing chorus  of  the  insect  life  about 
them.  She  used  to  sit  on  one  of  the  rugs 
with  her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees, 
and  with  her  head  resting  on  Mrs.  Horn- 
by’s broad  shoulder,  looking  down  into 
the  embers  of  the  fire,  and  with  the  story 


of  her  life  written  on  her  girl's  face  as 
irrevocably  as  though  old  age  had  set  its- 
seal  there.  Holcombe  was  kind  to  them 
all  now,  even  to  Meakim,  when  that  gen- 
tleman rode  leisurely  out  to  the  camp 
with  the  mail  and  the  latest  Paris  Herald? 
which  was  their  one  bond  of  union  with 
the  great  outside  world. 

Carroll  sat  smoking  his  pipe  one  night, 
and  bending  forward  over  the  fire  to  get 
its  light  on  the  pages  of  the  latest  copy 
of  this  paper.  Suddenly  he  dropped  it 
between  his  knees.  “ I say,  Holcombe!” 
he  cried.  “Here's  news!  Winthrop  Al- 
len has  absconded  with  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  no  one  knows  where.” 

Holcombe  was  sitting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire,  prying  at  the  rowel  of  his 
spur  with  a hunting-knife.  He  raised  his 
head  and  laughed.  “ Another  good  man 
gone  wrong,  hey?”  he  said. 

Carroll  lowered  the  paper  slowly  to  his 
knee  and  stared  curiously  through  the 
smoky  light  to  where  Holcombe  sat  in- 
tent on  the  rowel  of  his  spur.  It  appar- 
ently absorbed  his  entire  attention,  and 
his  last  remark  had  been  an  unconsciously 
natural  one.  Carroll  smiled  grimly  as  he 
folded  the  paper  across  his  knee.  “ Now 
are  the  mighty  fallen  indeed,”  he  mur- 
mured. He  told  Meakim  of  it  a few 
minutes  later,  and  they  both  marvelled. 
“It's  just  as  I told  him,  isn’t  it,  and  lie 
wouldn’t  believe  me.  It's  the  place  and 
the  people.  Two  weeks  ago  he  would 
have  raged.  Why,  Meakim,  you  know 
Allen — Winthrop  Allen?  He's  one  of 
Holcombe’s  own  sort;  older  than  he  is, 
but  one  of  his  own  people;  belongs  to  the 
same  clubs,  and  to  the  same  family,  I 
think;  and  yet  Harry  took  it  just  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  no  more  interest 
than  if  I'd  said  that  Allen  was  going  to 
be  married.” 

Meakim  gave  a low  comfortable  laugh 
of  content.  “It  makes  me  smile,”  he 
chuckled,  “ every  time  I think  of  him  the 
day  he  came  up  them  stairs.  He  scared 
me  half  to  death,  he  did,  and  then  he  says, 
just  as  stiff  as  you  please,  4 If  you'll  leave 
me  alone,  Mr.  Meakim,  I'll  not  trouble 
you.’  And  now  it's  4 Meakim  this,’  and 
‘Meakim  that,’  and  ‘have  a drink,  Mea- 
kim,’ just  as  thick  as  thieves.  I have 
to  laugh  whenever  I think  of  it  now. 

‘ If  you'll  leave  me  alone  I’ll  not  trouble 
you,  Mr.  Meakim.’  ” 

Carroll  pursed  his  lips  and  looked  up  at 
the  broad  expanse  of  purple  heavens  with 
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the  white  stars  shining  through.  “It's 
rather  a pity,  too,  in  a way,”  he  said,  slow- 
ly. “ He  was  all  the  Public  Opinion  we 
had,  and  now  that  he's  thrown  up  the 
part,  why — ” 

The  pig-sticking  came  to  an  end  final- 
ly, and  Holcombe  distinguished  himself 
by  taking  his  first  fall,  and  under  roman- 
tic circumstances.  He  was  in  an  open 
place  with  Mrs.  Carroll  at  the  edge  of  the 
brush  to  his  right,  and  Miss  Terrill  guard- 
ing any  approach  from  the  left.  They 
were  too  far  apart  to  speak  to  one  an- 
other, and  sat  quite  still  and  alert  to  any 
noise  as  the  beaters  closed  in  around 
them.  There  was  a sharp  rustle  in  the 
reeds,  and  the  boar  broke  out  of  it  some 
hundred  feet  ahead  of  Holcombe.  He 
went  after  it  at  a gallop,  headed  it  off,  and 
ran  it  fairly  on  his  spear  point  as  it  came 
towards  him,  but  as  he  drew  his  lance 
clear  his  horse  came  down,  falling  across 
him,  and  for  the  instant  knocking  him 
breathless.  It  was  all  over  in  a moment. 
He  raised  his  head  to  see  the  boar  turn 
and  charge  him,  lie  saw  where  his  spear 
point  had  torn  the  lower  lip  from  the 
long  tusks,  and  that  the  blood  was  pour- 
ing down  its  flank.  He  tried  to  draw  out 
his  legs,  but  the  pony  lay  fairly  across 
him,  kicking  and  struggling,  and  held 
him  in  a vise.  So  he  closed  his  eyes 
and  covered  his  head  with  his  arms,  and 
crouched  in  a heap  waiting.  There  was 
the  quick  beat  of  a pony's  hoofs  on  the 
hard  soil,  and  the  rush  of  the  boar  within 
a foot  of  his  head,  and  when  he  looked 
up  he  saw  Miss  Terrill  twisting  her  pony's 
head  around  to  charge  the  boar  again, 
and  heard  her  shout,  “ Let  me  have  him,” 
to  Mrs.  Carroll. 

Mrs.  Carroll  came  towards  Holcombe 
with  her  spear  pointed  dangerously  high; 
she  stopped  at  his  side  and  drew  in 
her  rein  sharply.  “Why  don't  you  get 
u p ? are  you  hurt?”  she  said.  “Wait,  lie 
still,”  she  commanded,  “or  he’ll  tramp 
on  you.  I’ll  get  him  off.”  She  slipped 
from  her  saddle  and  dragged  Holcombe's 
pony  to  his  feet.  Holcombe  stood  up  un- 
steadily, pale  through  his  tan  from  the 
pain  of  the  fall  and  the  moment  of  fear. 

“That  ivcts  nasty,”  said  Mrs.  Carroll, 
with  a quick  breath.  She  was  quite  as 
pale  as  he. 

Holcombe  wiped  the  dirt  from  his  hair 
and  the  side  of  his  face,  and  looked  past 
her  to  where  Miss  Terrill  was  surveying 
the  dead  boar  from  her  saddle,  while  her 
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pony  reared  and  shied,  quivering  with  ex- 
citement beneath  her.  Holcombe  mount- 
ed stiffly  and  rode  towards  her.  “I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,”  he  said. 
“If  you  hadn't  come — " 

The  girl  laughed  shortly,  and  shook  her 
head  without  looking  at  liiin.  “Why, 
not  at  all,"  she  interrupted,  quickly.  “ I 
would  have  come  just  as  fast  if  you  hadn't 
been  there."  She  turned  in  her  saddle 
and  looked  at  him  frankly.  “ I was  glad 
to  see  you  go  down,”  she  said,  “for  it 
gave  me  the  first  good  chance  I've  had. 
Are  you  hurt?” 

Holcombe  drew  himself  up  stiffly,  re- 
gardless of  the  pain  in  his  neck  and 
shoulder.  “No;  I'm  all  right,  thank 
you,”  he  answered.  “ At  the  same  time,” 
lie  called  after  her  as  she  moved  away  to 
meet  the  others,  “you  did  save  me  from 
being  torn  up,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.” 

Mrs.  Carroll  was  looking  after  the 
girl  with  observant,  comprehending  eyes. 
She  turned  to  Holcombe  with  a smile. 
“There  are  a few  things  you  have  still 
to  learn,  Mr.  Holcombe,”  she  said,  bow- 
ing in  her  saddle  mockingly,  and  drop- 
ping the  point  of  her  spear  to  him  as 
an  adversary  does  in  salute.  “And  per- 
haps," she  added,  “ it  is  just  as  well  that 
there  are.” 

Holcombe  trotted  after  her  in  some 
concern.  “I  wonder  what  she  means?” 
he  said.  “I  wonder  if  I was  rude?” 

The  pig -sticking  ended  with  a long 
luncheon  before  the  ride  back  to  town,  at 
which  everything  that  could  be  eaten  or 
drunk  was  put  on  the  table,  in  order,  as 
Meakirn  explained,  that  there  should  be 
less  to  carry  back.  He  met  Holcombe 
that  same  evening  after  the  cavalcade 
had  reached  Tangier  as  the  latter  came 
down  the  stairs  of  the  Albion.  Holcombe 
was  in  fresh  raiment  and  cleanly  shaven, 
and  with  the  radiant  air  of  one  who  had 
had  his  first  comfortable  bath  in  a week. 

Meakirn  confronted  him  with  a smiling 
countenance.  “ Who  do  you  think  come 
to-night  on  the  mail-boat?”  he  asked. 

“ I don't  know.  Who?” 

“ Winthrop  Allen,  with  six  trunks,” 
said  Meakirn,  with  the  triumphant  air  of 
one  who  brings  important  news. 

“No,  really  now!”  said  Holcombe, 
laughing.  “The  old  hypocrite!  I won- 
der what  he'll  say  when  he  sees  me?  I 
wish  I could  stay  over  another  boat,  just 
to  remind  him  of  the  last  time  we  met. 
What  a fraud  he  is!  It  was  at  the  club, 
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and  he  was  congratulating  me  on  my 
noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  justice,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  He  said  I was  a 
public  benefactor.  And  at  that  time  he 
must  have  already  speculated  away  about 
half  of  what  he  had  stolen  of  other 
people’s  money.  I’d  like  to  tease  him 
about  it.” 

“ What  trial  was  that?”  asked  Meakim. 

Holcombe  laughed  and  shook  his  head 
as  he  moved  on  down  the  stairs.  “Don’t 
ask  embarrassing  questions,  Meakim,”  lie 
said.  “It  was  one  you  won’t  forget  in 
a hurry.” 

“ Oh  !”  said  Meakim,  with  a grin.  “All 
right.  There’s  some  mail  for  you  in  the 
office.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Holcombe. 

A few  hours  later  Carroll  was  watch- 
ing the  roulette  wheel  in  the  gambling- 
hall  of  the  Isabella  when  he  saw  Meakim 
come  in  out  of  the  darkness  and  stand 
staring  in  the  doorway,  blinking  at  the 
lights  and  mopping  his  face.  He  had 
been  running,  and  was  visibly  excited. 
Carroll  crossed  over  to  him  and  pushed 
him  out  into  the  quiet  of  the  terrace. 
“ What  is  it?”  he  asked. 

“Have  you  seen  Holcombe?”  Meakim 
demanded  in  reply. 

“ Not  since  this  afternoon.  Why?” 

Meakim  breathed  heavily,  and  fanned 
himself  with  his  hat.  “Well,  he’s  after 
Winthrop  Allen,  that’s  all,”  he  panted. 
“And  when  he  finds  him  there's  going 
to  be  a muss.  The  boy’s  gone  crazy. 
He’s  not  safe.” 

“ Why?  What  do  you  mean?  What’s 
Allen  done  to  him?” 

“ Nothing  to  him,  but  to  a friend  of  his. 
He  got  a letter  to-night  in  the  mail  that 
came  with  Allen.  It  was  from  his  sister. 
She  wrote  him  all  the  latest  news  about 
. Allen,  and  give  him  fits  for  robbing  an  old 
lady  who’s  been  kind  to  her.  She  wanted 
that  Holcombe  should  come  right  back 
and  see  what  could  be  done  about  it.  She 
didn’t  know,  of  course,  that  Allen  was 
coming  here.  The  old  lady  kept  a private 
school  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  Allen  had 
charge  of  her  savings.” 

“What  is  her  name?”  Carroll  asked. 

“ Field,  I think,  Martha  Field  was — ” 

“ The  dirty  blackguard!”  cried  Carroll. 
He  turned  sharply  away  and  returned 
again  to  seize  Meakim’s  arm.  “Goon,” 
he  demanded.  “ What  did  she  say?” 

“ You  know  her  too,  do  you  f ' said  Mea- 
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kim,  shaking  his  head  s}?m pathetically. 
“Well,  that’s  all.  She  used  to  teach  his 
sister.  She  seems  to  be  a sort  of  fashion- 
able-” 

“ I know,” said  Carroll,  roughly.  “She 
taught  my  sister.  She  teaches  everybody’s 
sister.  She’s  the  sweetest,  simplest  old 
soul  that  ever  lived.  Holcombe’s  dead 
right  to  be  angry.  She  almost  lived  at 
their  house  when  his  sister  was  ill.” 

“ Tut!  you  don’t  say?”  commented  Mea- 
kim, gravely.  “Well,  his  sister’s  pret- 
ty near  crazy  about  it.  He  give  me  the 
letter  to  read.  It  got  me  all  stirred  up. 

It  was  just  writ  in  blood.  She  must  be  a 
fine  girl,  his  sister.  She  says  this  Miss 
Martha’s  money  was  the  last  thing  Allen 
took.  He  didn’t  use  her  stuff  to  specu- 
late with,  but  cashed  it  in  just  before  he 
sailed  and  took  it  with  him  for  spending- 
money.  His  sister  says  she’s  too  proud 
to  take  help,  and  she’s  too  old  to  work.” 

“How  much  did  he  take?" 

“Sixty  thousand.  She’d  been  saving 
for  over  forty  years.” 

Carroll's  mind  took  a sudden  turn. 
“And  Holcombe?”  he  demanded, eagerly. 

“ What  is  he  going  to  do?  Nothing  silly, 

I hope.” 

“Well,  that’s  just  it.  That’s  why  I 
come  to  find  you,”  Meakim  answered,  un- 
easily. “ I don’t  want  him  to  qualify  for 
no  Criminal  Stakes.  I got  no  reason  to 
love  him  either — But  you  know — lie 
ended,  impotently. 

“Yes,  I understand,”  said  Carroll. 
“That’s  what  I meant.  Confound  the 
boy,  why  didn’t  he  stay  in  his  law  courts ! 
What  did  he  say?” 

“Oh,  he  just  raged  around.  He  said 
he'd  tell  Allen  there  was  an  extradition 
treaty  that  Allen  didn’t  know  about,  and 
that  if  Allen  didn’t  give  him  the  sixty 
thousand  he’d  put  it  in  force  and  make 
him  go  back  and  stand  trial.'’ 

“ Compounding  a felony,  is  lief’ 

“No,  nothing  of  the  sort,”  said  Mea- 
kim, indignantly.  “There  isn’t  any  ex- 
tradition treaty,  so  he  wouldn't  be  doing 
anything  wrong  except  lying  a bit." 

“Well,  it’s  blackmail,  anyway.” 

“ What,  blackmail  a man  like  Allen? 
Huh!  He’s  fair  game  if  there  ever  was 
any.  But  it  won’t  work  with  him,  that’s 
what  I’m  afraid  of.  He’s  too  cunning  to 
be  taken  in  by  it,  he  is.  He  had  good 
legal  advice  before  he  came  here,  or  lie 
wouldn’t  have  come.” 

Carroll  was  paciug  up  and  down  the 
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terrace.  He  stopped  and  spoke  over  his 
shoulder.  44  Does  Holcombe  think  Allen 
has  the  money  with  him?”  he  asked. 

“Yes;  he’s  sure  of  it.  That's  what 
makes  him  so  keen.  He  says  Allen 
wouldn’t  dare  bank  it  at  Gibraltar,  be- 
cause if  he  ever  went  over  there  to  draw 
on  it  he  would  get  caught,  so  he  must 
have  brought  it  with  him  here.  And  he 
got  here  so  late  that  Holcombe  believes 
it's  in  Allen's  rooms  now,  and  lie's  like  a 
dog  that  smells  a rat  after  it.  Allen 
wasn't  in  when  he  went  up  to  his  room, 
and  he's  started  out  hunting  for  him,  and 
if  he  don’t  find  him  I shouldn't  be  a bit 
surprised  if  he  broke  into  the  room  and 
just  took  it.” 

44  For  God’s  sake!"  cried  Carroll.  44  He 
wouldn't  do  that'" 

Meakim  pulled  and  fingered  at  his 
heavy  watch-chain  and  laughed  doubt- 
fully. “I  don't  know,”  he  said.  “He 
wouldn’t  have  done  it  three  months  ago, 
but  lie's  picked  up  a great  deal  since 
then — since  he  has  been  with  us  He’s 
asking  for  Captain  Reese,  too." 

41  What's  he  want  with  that  black- 
guard?” 

“I  don’t  know:  he  didn't  tell  me.*’ 

“ Come,”  said  Carroll,  quickly.  44  We 
must  stop  him.”  He  ran  lightly  down 
the  steps  of  the  terrace  to  the  beach,  with 
Meakim  waddling  heavily  after  him. 
“He's  got  too  much  at  stake,  Meakim,” 
he  said,  in  half  apology,  as  they  tramped 
through  the  sand.  “He  mustn't  spoil  it. 
We  won't  let  him." 

Holcombe  had  searched  the  circuit  of 
Tangier's  small  extent  with  fruitless  ef- 
fort, li is  anger  increasing  momentarily 
and  feeding  on  each  fresh  disappoint- 
ment. When  he  had  failed  to  find  the 
man  he  sought  in  any  place,  he  returned 
to  the  hotel  and  pushed  open  the  door  of 
the  smoking-room  as  fiercely  as  though 
he  meant  to  take  those  within  by  surprise. 

“ Has  Mr.  Allen  returned  ?”  he  demand- 
ed. “ Or  Captain  Reese?”  The  attendant 
thought  not,  but  he  would  go  and  see. 
“No,”  Holcombe  said;  “ I will  look  for 
myself.”  He  sprang  up  the  stairs  to  the 
third  floor  and  turned  down  a passage 
to  a door  at  its  furthest  end.  Here  lie 
stopped  and  knocked  gently.  “Reese!” 
he  called;  “Reese!"  There  was  no  re- 
sponse to  his  summons,  and  he  knocked 
again,  with  more  impatience,  and  then 
cautiously  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
and  pushing  it  forward,  stepped  into  the 


room.  ‘‘Reese,”  he  said,  softly,  “ it’s  Hol- 
combe. Are  you  here?”  The  room  was  dark 
except  for  the  light  from  the  hall,  which 
shone  dimly  past  him  and  fell  upon  a 
gun-rack  hanging  on  the  wall  opposite. 
Holcombe  hurried  towards  this  and  ran 
his  hands  over  it,  and  passed  on  quickly 
from  that  to  the  mantel  and  the  tables, 
stumbling  over  chairs  and  riding-boots 
as  he  groped  about,  and  tripping  on  the 
skin  of  some  animal  that  lay  stretched 
upon  the  floor.  He  felt  his  way  around 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  room,  and  halt- 
ed near  the  door  with  an  exclamation 
of  disappointment.  By  this  time  liis 
eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness, and  he  noted  the  white  surface  of 
the  bed  in  a far  corner  and  ran  quickly 
towards  it,  groping  with  his  hands  about 
the  posts  at  its  head.  He  closed  his  fin- 
gers with  a quick  gasp  of  satisfaction  on 
a leather  belt  that  hung  from  it,  heavy 
with  cartridges  and  a revolver  that  swung 
from  its  holder.  Holcombe  pulled  this 
out  and  jerked  back  the  lever,  spinning 
the  cylinder  around  under  the  edge  of  his 
thumb.  He  felt  the  grease  of  each  car- 
tridge as  it  passed  under  his  nail.  The  re- 
volver was  loaded  in  eacli  chamber,  and 
lie  slipped  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat 
and  crept  out  of  the  room,  closing  the 
door  softly  behind  him.  He  met  no 
one  in  the  hall  or  on  the  stairs,  and 
passed  on  quickly  to  a room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  There  was  a light  in  this  room 
which  showed  through  the  transom  and 
under  the  crack  at  the  floor,  and  there 
was  a sound  of  some  one  moving  about 
within.  Holcombe  knocked  gently  and 
waited. 

The  movement  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  ceased,  and  after  a pause  a voice 
asked  who  was  there.  Holcombe  hesi- 
tated a second  before  answering,  and  then 
said,  “ It  is  a servant,  sir,  with  a note  for 
Mr.  Allen.” 

At  the  sound  of  some  one  moving  tow- 
ards the  door  from  within,  Holcombe 
threw  his  shoulder  against  the  panel  and 
pressed  forward.  There  was  the  click  of 
the  key  turning  in  the  lock  and  of  the 
withdrawal  of  a bolt,  and  the  door  was 
partly  opened.  Holcombe  pushed  it  back 
with  his  shoulder,  and  stepping  quickly 
inside,  closed  it  again  behind  him. 

The  man  within,  into  whose  presence 
he  had  forced  himself,  confronted  him 
with  a look  of  some  alarm,  which  in- 
creased in  surprise  as  he  recognized  his 
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visitor.  4*  Why,  Holcombe !”  he  exclaim- 
ed. He  looked  past  him  as  though  ex- 
pecting some  one  else  to  follow.  44  I 
thought  it  was  a servant,"  he  said. 

Holcombe  made  no  answer,  but  sur- 
veyed the  other  closely,  and  with  a smile 
of  content.  The  man  before  him  was  of 
erect  carriage,  with  white  hair  and  whis- 
kers, cut  after  an  English  fashion  which 
left  the  mouth  and  chin  clean-shaven. 
He  was  of  severe  and  dignified  appear- 
ance, and  though  standing  as  he  was  in 
dishabille,  still  gave  in  his  bearing  the 
look  of  an  elderly  gentleman  who  bad 
lived  a self-respecting,  well  cared-for,  and 
well-ordered  life.  The  room  about  him 
was  littered  with  the  contents  of  opened 
trunks  and  uncorded  boxes.  He  had  been 
interrupted  in  the  task  of  unpacking  and 
arranging  these  possessions,  but  he  stepped 
unresentfully  towards  the  bed  where  his 
coat  lay,  and  pulled  it  on,  feeling  at  the 
open  collar  of  his  shirt,  and  giving  a 
glance  of  apology  towards  the  disorder  of 
the  apartment. 

‘‘The  night  was  so  warm,"  he  said,  in 
explanation.  44  I have  been  trying  to  get 
things  to  rights.  I — ” He  was  speaking 
in  some  obvious  embarrassment,  and  look- 
ed uncertainly  towards  the  intruder  for 
help.  But  Holcombe  made  no  explana- 
tion, and  gave  him  no  greeting.  4‘I  heard 
in  the  hotel  that  you  were  here,"  the  other 
continued,  still  striving  to  cover  up  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation,  “ and  I am  sor- 
ry to  hear  that  you  are  going  so  soon.” 
He  stopped,  and  as  Holcombe  still  con- 
tinued smiling,  drew  himself  up  stiffly. 
The  look  on  his  face  hardened  into  one  of 
offended  dignity. 

“Really,  Mr.  Holcombe,” lie  said,  sharp- 
ly, and  with  strong  annoyance  in  his  tone, 
44  if  }Tou  have  forced  yourself  into  this 
room  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  stand 
there  and  laugh,  I must  ask  you  to  leave 
it.  You  may  not  be  conscious  of  it,  but 
your  manner  is  offensive.”  He  turned 
impatiently  to  the  table,  and  began  rear- 
ranging the  papers  upon  it.  Holcombe 
shifted  the  weight  of  his  body  as  it  rested 
against  the  door  from  one  shoulder-blade 
to  the  other,  and  closed  his  hands  over 
the  door-knob  behind  him. 

“I  had  a letter  tonight  from  home 
about  you.  Allen."  be  began,  comforta- 
bly. “The  person  who  wrote  it  was 
anxious  that  I should  return  to  New 
York  and  set  things  working  in  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office  in  order  to  bring 


you  back.  It  isn’t  you  so  much  they 
want  as — ” 

“ How  dare  you !”  cried  the  embezzler, 
sternly,  in  the  voice  with  which  one  might 
interrupt  another  in  words  of  shocking 
blasphemy. 

44  How  dare  I wliaU”  asked  Holcombe. 

“How  dare  you  refer  to  my  misfor- 
tune! You  of  all  others—”  He  stopped, 
and  looked  at  his  visitor  with  flashing 
eyes.  44 1 thought  you  a gentleman,”  he 
said,  reproachfully; 44 1 thought  you  a man 
of  the  world,  a man  who  in  spite  of  your 
office,  official  position,  or,  rather,  on  ac- 
count of  it,  could  feel  and  understand 
the — a — terrible  position  in  which  I am 
placed,  and  that  you  would  show  consid- 
eration. Instead  of  which,”  he  cried,  his 
voice  rising  in  indignation,  “you  have 
come  apparently  to  mock  atme  in  my  trou- 
ble, and  to  laugh  at  me.  If  the  instinct  of 
a gentleman  does  not  teach  you  to  be  si- 
lent, I shall  have  to  force  you  to  respect 
my  feelings.  You  can  leave  the  room, 
sir.  Now,  at  once.”  He  pointed  with  his 
arm  at  the  door  against  which  Holcombe 
was  leaning,  the  fingers  of  his  hand  trem- 
bling visibly. 

44  Nonsense.  Your  misfortune!  What 
rot!”  Holcombe  growled,  resentfully.  His 
eyes  wandered  around  the  room  as  though 
looking  for  some  one  who  might  enjoy 
the  situation  with  him,  and  then  return- 
ed to  Allen’s  face.  “You  mustn't  talk 
like  that  to  me,”  he  said,  in  serious  re- 
monstrance. 44  A man  who  has  robbed 
people  who  trusted  him  for  three  years 
as  you  have  done,  can’t  afford  to  talk  of 
Iiis  misfortune.  You  were  too  long  about 
it,  Allen.  You  had  too  many  chances  to 
put  it  back.  You've  no  feelings  to  be 
hurt.  Besides,  if  you  have,  I’m  in  a hur- 
ry, and  I’ve  not  the  time  to  consider  them. 
Now,  what  I want  of  you  is—” 

4 4 Mr.  Holcombe,"  interrupted  the  other, 
earnestly. 

“Sir,”  replied  the  visitor. 

44  Mr.  Holcombe,'’  began  Allen,  slowly, 
and  with  impressive  gravity,  “I  do  not 
want  any  words  with  you  about  this,  or 
with  any  one  else.  I am  here  owing  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances  which  have 
led  me  through  hopeless,  endless  trouble. 
What  I have  gone  through  with  nobody 
knows.  That  is  something  no  one  but  me 
can  ever  understand.  But  that  is  now 
at  an  end.  I have  taken  refuge  in  flight 
and  safety,  where  another  might  have  re- 
mained and  compromised  and  suffered; 
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but  I am  a weaker  brother;  and  as  for 
punishment,  my  own  conscience,  which 
has  punished  me  so  terribly  in  the  past, 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  I 
am  greatly  to  be  pitied,  Mr.  Holcombe, 
greatly  to  be  pitied.  And  no  one  knows 
that  better  than  yourself.  You  know  the 
value  of  the  position  I held  in  New  York 
city,  and  how  well  I was  suited  to  it,  and 
it  to  me.  And  now  I am  robbed  of  it 
all.  I am  an  exile  in  this  wilderness. 
Surely,  Mr.  Holcombe,  this  is  not  the  place 
nor  the  time  when  you  should  insult  me 
by  recalling  the — ” 

“You  contemptible  hypocrite,”  said 
Holcombe,  slowly.  “What  an  ass  you 
must  think  I am!  Now  listen  to  me.” 

“No;  you  listen  to  me,”  thundered  the 
other.  He  stepped  menacingly  forward, 
his  chest  heaving  under  his  open  shirt, 
and  his  fingers  opening  and  closing  at  his 
side.  “Leave  the  room,  I tell  you,”  he 
cried,  “or  I shall  call  the  servants  and 
make  you.”  He  paused  with  a short, 
mocking  laugh.  “Who  do  you  think  I 
am?”  he  asked.  “ A child  that  you  can 
insult  and  jibe  at?  I'm  not  a prisoner  in 
the  box  for  you  to  browbeat  and  bully, 
Mr.  District  Attorney.  You  seem  to  for- 
get that  I am  out  of  your  jurisdiction 
now.” 

He  waited,  and  his  manner  seemed  to 
invite  Holcombe  to  make  some  angry  an- 
swer to  his  tone,  but  the  young  man  re- 
mained grimly  silent. 

“ You  are  a very  important  young  per- 
son at  home,  Harry,”  Allen  went  on, 
mockingly.  “But  New  York  State  laws 
do  not  reach  as  far  as  Africa.” 

“Quite  right;  that's  it  exactly,”  said 
Holcombe,  with  cheerful  alacrity.  “ I'm 
glad  you  have  grasped  the  situation  so 
soon.  That  makes  it  easier  for  me.  Now, 
what  I have  been  trying  to  tell  you  is 
this.  I received  a letter  about  you  to- 
night. It  seems  that  before  leaving  New 
York  you  converted  bonds  and  mortgages 
belonging  to  Miss  Martha  Field,  which 
she  had  intrusted  to  you,  into  ready 
money.  And  that  you  took  this  money 
with  you.  Now,  as  this  is  the  first  place 
you  have  stopped  since  leaving  New  York, 
except  Gibraltar,  where  you  could  not 
have  banked  it,  you  must  have  it  with 
you  now,  here  in  this  town,  in  this  hotel, 
possibly  in  this  room.  What  else  you 
have  belonging  to  other  poor  devils  and 
corporations  does  not  concern  me.  It’s 
yours  as  far  as  I mean  to  do  anything 


about  it.  But  this  sixty  thousand  dollars 
which  belongs  to  Miss  Field,  who  is  the 
best,  purest,  and  kindest  woman  I have 
ever  known,  and  who  lias  given  away 
more  money  than  you  ever  stole,  is  going 
back  with  me  to-morrow  to  New  York.” 
Holcombe  leaned  forward  as  he  spoke, 
and  rapped  with  his  knuckles  on  the  table. 
Allen  confronted  him  in  amazement,  in 
which  there  was  not  so  much  surprise  at 
what  the  other  threatened  to  do  as  at  the 
fact  that  it  was  he  who  had  proposed 
doing  it. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  he  said,  slowly, 
with  the  air  of  a bewildered  child. 

“It's  plain  enough,”  replied  the  other, 
impatiently.  “I  tell  you  I want  sixty 
thousand  dollars  of  the  money  you  have 
with  you.  You  can  understand  that,  can't 
you?” 

“But  how?'’  expostulated  Allen. 
“You  don’t  mean  to  rob  me,  do  you, 
Harry?”  he  asked,  with  a laugh. 

“You’re  a very  stupid  person  for  so 
clever  a one,  ” Holcombe  said,  impatiently. 
“You  must  give  me  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars—and  if  you  don’t,  I’ll  take  it.  Come, 
now,  where  is  it— in  that  box?'’  He  point- 
ed with  his  finger  towards  a square  trav- 
elling-case covered  with  black  leather  that 
stood  open  on  the  table  filled  with  papers 
and  blue  envelopes. 

“Take  it!”  exclaimed  Allen.  “You, 
Henry  Holcombe?  Is  it  you  who  are 
speaking?  Do  I hear  you?”  He  looked 
at  Holcombe  with  eyes  full  of  genuine 
wonder  and  a touch  of  fear.  As  he  spoke 
his  hand  reached  out  mechanically  and 
drew  the  leather-bound  box  towards  him. 

“ Ah,  it  is  in  that  box,  then,”  said  Hol- 
combe, in  a quiet,  grave  tone.  “Now 
count  it  out,  and  be  quick.” 

“Are  you  drunk?'’  cried  the  other, 
fiercely.  “ Do  you  propose  to  turn  high- 
wayman and  thief  ? What  do  you  mean  ?” 
Holcombe  reached  quickly  across  the  table 
towards  the  box,  but  the  other  drew  it 
back,  snapping  the  lid  down,  and  hugging 
it  close  against  his  breast.  “ If  you  move, 
Holcombe,”  he  cried,  in  a voice  of  terror 
and  warning,  “I’ll  call  the  people  of  the 
house  and — and  expose  you.” 

“ Expose  me,  you  idiot!”  returned  Hol- 
combe, fiercely.  “ How  dare  you  talk  to 
me  like  that!'’ 

Allen  dragged  the  table  more  evenly 
between  them,  as  a general  works  on  his 
defences  even  while  he  parleys  with  the 
enemy.  “It’s  you  who  are  the  idiot,'’ 
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lie  cried.  “ Suppose  you  could  overcome 
me,  which  would  be  harder  than  you 
think,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
money?  Do  you  suppose  Pd  let  you 
leave  this  country  with  it?  Do  you  imag- 
ine for  a moment  that  I would  give  it  up 
without  raising  my  hand?  I’d  have  you 
dragged  to  prison  from  your  bed  this  very 
night,  or  I’d  have  you  seized  as  you  set 
your  foot  upon  the  wharf.  I would 
appeal  to  our  Consul  - General.  As  far 
as  he  knows,  I am  as  worthy  of  protec- 
tion as  you  are  yourself,  and,  failing  him. 
I’d  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  land.”  He 
stopped  for  want  of  breath,  and  then  be- 
gan again  with  the  air  of  one  who  finds 
encouragement  in  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  “They  may  not  understand  ex- 
tradition here,  Holcombe,”  he  said,  “but 
a thief  is  a thief  all  the  world  over. 
What  you  may  be  in  New  York  isn’t  go- 
ing to  help  you,  neither  is  your  father’s 
name.  To  these  people  you  would  be 
only  a hotel  thief  who  forces  his  way 
into  other  men’s  rooms  at  night  and — ” 
“You  poor  thing!”  interrupted  Hol- 
combe. “ Do  you  know  where  you  are?” 
he  demanded.  “ You  talk,  Allen,  as 
though  we  were  within  sound  of  the 
cable -cars  on  Broadway.  This  hotel 
is  not  the  Brunswick,  and  this  Consul- 
General  you  speak  of  is  another  black- 
guard who  knows  that  a word  from  me 
at  Washington,  on  my  return,  or  a let- 
ter from  here,  would  lose  him  his  place 
and  his  liberty.  He’s  as  much  of  a rascal 
as  any  of  them,  and  he  knows  that  I know 
it,  and  that  I may  use  that  knowledge. 
He  won't  help  you.  And  as  for  the  law 
of  the  land—”  Holcombe's  voice  rose  and 
broke  in  a mocking  laugh.  “ There  is  no 
law  of  the  land.  That's  why  you're  here! 
You  are  in  a place  populated  by  exiles  and 
outlaws  like  yourself,  who  have  preyed 
upon  society  until  society  has  turned  and 
frightened  each  of  them  off  like  a dog 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs.  Don’t  give 
yourself  confidence,  Allen.  That’sall  you 
are,  that's  all  we  are,  two  dogs  fighting 
for  a stolen  bone.  The  man  who  rules 
you  here  is  an  ignorant  negro,  debauched 
and  vicious  and  a fanatic.  He  is  shut  off 
from  every  one,  even  to  the  approach  of 
a British  ambassador,  and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose he  cares  for  a dog  of  a Christian  like 
you,  who  lias  been  robbed  in  a hotel  by  an- 
other Christian?  And  these  others.  Do 
you  suppose  they  care?  Call  out — cry  for 
help,  and  tell  them  that  you  have  half  a 


million  dollars  in  this  room,  and  they  will 
fall  on  you  and  strip  you  of  every  cent  of 
it,  and  leave  you  to  walk  the  beach  for 
work.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Will  you  give  me  the  money  I want,  to 
take  back  where  it  belongs,  or  will  you 
call  for  help  and  lose  it  all?” 

The  two  men  confronted  each  other 
across  the  narrow  length  of  the  table. 
The  blood  had  run  to  Holcombe’s  face, 
but  the  face  of  the  other  was  drawn  and 
pale  with  fear. 

“You  can't  frighten  me,”  he  gasped, 
rallying  his  courage  with  an  effort  of  the 
will.  “ You  are  talking  nonsense.  This 
is  a respectable  hotel;  it  isn’t  a den  of 
thieves.  You  are  trying  to  frighten  me 
out  of  the  money  with  your  lies  and  your 
lawyer’s  tricks,  but  you  will  find  that  I 
am  not  so  easily  fooled.  You  are  dealing 
with  a man,  Holcombe,  who  suffered  to 
get  what  he  has,  and  who  doesn’t  mean  to 
let  it  go  without  a fight  for  it.  Come  near 
me,  I warn  you,  and  I shall  call  for  help.'' 

Holcombe  backed  slowly  away  from 
the  table  and  tossed  up  his  hands  with 
the  gesture  of  one  who  gives  up  his  argu- 
ment. “You  will  have  it,  will  you?" 
he  muttered,  grimly.  “Verjr  well,  you 
shall  fight  for  it.”  He  turned  quickly 
and  drove  in  the  bolt  of  the  door  and 
placed  his  shoulders  over  the  electric  but- 
ton in  the  wall.  “I  have  warned  you," 
he  said,  softly.  “I  have  told  you  where 
you  are  and  that  you  have  nothing  to  ex- 
pect from  the  outside.  You  are  absolutely 
in  my  power  to  do  with  as  I please.”  He 
stopped,  and,  without  moving  his  eyes 
from  Allen’s  face,  drew  the  revolver  from 
the  pocket  of  his  coat.  His  manner  was 
so  terrible  that  Allen  gazed  at  him,  brea th- 
ing faintly,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  in 
horrible  fascination.  “ There  is  no  law,'' 
Holcombe  repeated,  softly.  “There  is  no 
help  for  you,  now  or  later.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  two  men  locked  in  a room  with 
a table  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  be- 
tween them.  That  is  the  situation.  Two 
men  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  We 
have  returned  to  first  principles,  Allen.  It 
is  a man  against  a man,  and  there  is  no 
Court  of  Appeal.” 

Allen's  breath  came  back  to  him  with 
a gasp,  as  though  he  had  been  shocked 
with  a sudden  downpour  of  icy  water. 

“ There  is!”  he  cried.  “There  is  a Court 
of  Appeal.  For  God’s  sake,  wait!  I ap- 
peal to  Henry  Holcombe,  to  Judge  Hoi 
combe's  son.  I appeal  to  your  good  name. 
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Harry,  to  your  fame  in  the  world.  Think 
what  you  are  doing;  for  the  love  of  God, 
don’t  murder  me.  I’m  a criminal,  I know, 
but  not  what  you  would  be,  Holcombe; 
not  that.  You  are  mad  or  drunk.  You 
wouldn’t,  you  couldn’t  do  it.  Think  of 
it!  You,  Henry  Holcombe!  You/” 

The  fingers  of  Holcombe's  hand  moved 
and  tightened  around  the  butt  of  the 
pistol,  the  sweat  sprang  from  the  pores 
of  his  palm.  He  raised  the  revolver  and 
pointed  it.  “My  sin’s  on  my  own  head,” 
he  said.  “ Give  me  the  money.” 

The  older  man  glanced  fearfully  back 
of  him  at  the  open  window, through  which 
a sea-breeze  moved  the  palms  outside,  so 
that  they  seemed  to  whisper  together  as 
though  aghast  at  the  scene  before  them. 
The  window  was  three  stories  from  the 
ground,  and  Allen's  eyes  returned  to  the 
stern  face  of  the  younger  man.  As  they 
stood  there  there  came  to  them  the  sound 
of  some  one  moving  in  the  hall,  and  of 
men’s  voices  whispering  together.  Al- 
len’s face  lit  with  a sudden  radiance  of 
hope,  and  Holcombe's  arm  moved  uncer- 
tainly. 

“I  fancy,”  he  said,  in  a whisper,  “that 
those  are  my  friends.  They  have  some 
idea  of  my  purpose,  and  they  have  come 
to  learn  more.  If  you  call,  I will  let  them 
in,  and  they  will  strangle  you  into  silence 
until  I get  the  money.” 

The  two  men  eyed  each  other  steadily, 
the  older  seeming  to  weigh  the  possible 
truth  of  Holcombe's  last  words  in  his 
mind.  Holcombe  broke  the  silence  in  a 
lighter  tone. 

“Playing  the  policeman  is  a new  role 
to  me,”  he  said,  “and  I warn  you  that  I 
have  but  little  patience;  and,  besides,  my 
hand  is  getting  tired,  and  this  thing  is  at 
full  cock.” 

Allen,  for  the  first  time,  lowered  the 
box  upon  the  table,  and  drew  from  it  a 
bundle  of  notes  bound  together  with 
elastic  bandages.  Holcombe’s  eyes  light- 
ed as  brightly  at  the  sight  as  though  the 
notes  were  for  his  own  private  pleasures 
in  the  future. 

“Be  quick!”  he  said.  “I  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  men  outside.” 

Allen  bent  over  the  money,  his  face 
drawing  into  closer  and  sharper  lines  as 
the  amount  grew,  under  his  lingers,  to 
the  sum  Holcombe  had  demanded. 

“Sixty  thousand!”  he  said,  in  a voice 
of  desperate  calm. 

“ Good,”  whispered  Holcombe.  “Pass 


it  over  to  me.  I hope  I have  taken  the 
most  of  what  you  have,”  he  said,  as  he 
shoved  the  notes  into  his  pocket;  “but 
this  is  something.  Now  I warn  you,” 
he  added,  as  he  lowered  the  trigger  of  the 
revolver  and  put  it  out  of  sight,  “that 
any  attempt  to  regain  this  will  be  futile. 

I am  surrounded  by  friends  ; no  one 
knows  you  or  cares  about  you.  I shall 
sleep  in  my  room  to-night  without  precau- 
tion, for  I know  that  the  money  is  now 
mine.  Nothing  you  can  do  wTill  recall  it. 
Your  cue  is  silence  and  secrecy  as  to  what 
you  have  lost  and  as  to  wdiat  you  still 
have  with  you.” 

He  stopped  in  some  confusion,  inter- 
rupted by  a sharp  knock  at  the  door  and 
twro  voices  calling  his  name.  Allen 
shrank  back  iu  terror. 

“ You  coward !”  he  hissed.  “You  prom 
ised  me  you’d  be  content  with  wdiat  you 
have.”  Holcombe  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. “And  now  your  accomplices  are 
to  have  their  share  too,  are  they  ?”  the 
embezzler  whispered,  fiercely.  “You  lied 
to  me;  you  mean  to  take  it  all.” 

Holcombe,  for  an  answer,  drew  back 
the  bolt,  but  so  softly  that  the  sound  of 
his  voice  drowned  the  noise  it  made. 

“No,  not  to-night,”  he  said,  briskly,  so 
that  the  sound  of  his  voice  penetrated 
into  the  hall  beyond.  “I  mustn’t  stop 
any  longer,  I’m  keeping  you  up.  It  has 
been  very  pleasant  to  have  heard  all  that 
news  from  home.  It  was  such  a chance, 
my  seeing  you  before  I sailed.  Good- 
night.” He  paused  and  pretended  to  lis- 
ten. “No,  Allen,  I don’t  think  it’s  a ser- 
vant,” he  said.  “ It’s  some  of  my  friends 
looking  for  me.  This  is  my  last  night  on 
shore,  you  see.”  He  threw  open  the  door 
and  confronted  Meakim  and  Carroll  as 
they  stood  in  some  confusion  iu  the  dark 
hall.  “Yes,  it  is  some  of  my  friends,” 
Holcombe  continued.  “ I’ll  be  with  you 
in  a minute,”  he  said  to  them.  Then  he 
turned,  and  crossing  the  room  in  their 
sight,  shook  Allen  by  the  hand,  and  bade 
him  good-night  and  good-by. 

The  embezzler’s  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
so  keen,  and  the  relief  so  great,  that  he 
was  able  to  smile  as  Holcombe  turned 
and  left  him.  “I  wrisli  you  a pleasant 
voyage,”  he  said,  faintly. 

Then  Holcombe  shut  the  door  on  him, 
closing  him  out  from  their  sight.  lie 
placed  his  hands  on  a shoulder  of  each  of 
the  two  men,  and  jumped  step  by  step 
down  the  stairs  like  a boy  as  they  de- 
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scended  silently  in  front  of  him.  At  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  Carroll  turned  and  con- 
fronted him  sternly,  staring  him  in  the 
face.  Meakim  at  one  side  eyed  him  curi- 
ously. 

“Well?”  said  Carroll,  with  one  hand 
upon  Holcombe's  wrist. 

Holcombe  shook  his  hand  free,  laugh- 
ing. 44  Well,”  he  answered,  44  I persuaded 
him  to  make  restitution.” 

“You  persuaded  him!”  exclaimed  Car- 
roll,  impatiently.  “How?” 

Holcombe's  eyes  avoided  those  of  the 
two  inquisitors.  He  drew  a long  breath 
and  then  burst  into  a loud  fit  of  hysteri- 
cal laughter.  The  two  men  surveyed  him 
grimly.  “I  argued  with  him,  of  course,” 
said  Holcombe,  gayly.  44  That  is  my  busi- 
ness, man;  you  forget  that  I am  a District 
Attorney — ” 

“ We  didn’t  forget  it,”  said  Carroll, 
fiercely.  44  Did  you  f What  did  you  do  ?” 

Holcombe  backed  away  up  the  stairs, 
shaking  his  head  and  laughing.  44 1 shall 
never  tell  you,”  he  said.  lie  pointed  with 
his  hand  down  the  second  flight  of  stairs. 
“ Meet  me  in  the  smoking-room,”  he  con- 
tinued. 44 1 will  be  there  in  a minute,  and 
we  will  have  a banquet.  Ask  the  others 
to  come.  I have  something  to  do  first.” 

The  two  men  turned  reluctantly  away, 
and  continued  on  down  the  stairs  with- 
out speaking  and  with  their  faces  filled 
with  doubt.  Holcombe  ran  first  to  Reese's 
room  and  replaced  the  pistol  in  its  hold- 
er. He  was  trembling  as  he  threw  the 
tiling  from  him,  and  had  barely  reached 
his  own  room  and  closed  the  door  when 
a sudden  faintness  overcame  him.  The 
weight  he  had  laid  on  his  nerves  was 
gone,  and  the  laughter  had  departed  from 
his  face.  He  stood  looking  back  at  what 
he  had  escaped  as  a man  reprieved  at  the 
steps  of  the  gallows  turns  his  head  to 
glance  at  the  rope  he  has  cheated.  Hol- 
combe tossed  the  bundle  of  notes  upon  the 
table  and  took  an  unsteady  step  across 
the  room.  Then  he  turned  suddenly  and 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  and  buried 
his  face  iti  the  pillow. 

The  sun  rose  the  next  morning  on  a 
cool  beautiful  day,  and  the  consul’s  boat, 
with  the  American  flag  trailing  from  the 
stern,  rose  and  fell  on  the  bluest  of  blue 
waters  as  it  carried  Holcombe  and  his 
friends  to  the  steamer's  side. 

44  We  are  going  to  miss  you  very  much,” 
Mrs.  Carroll  said.  44 1 hope  you  won’t 
forget  to  send  us  word  of  yourself." 
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Miss  Terrill  said  nothing.  She  was 
leaning  over  the  side  trailing  her  hand 
in  the  water,  and  watching  it  run  between 
her  slim  pink  fingers.  She  raised  her 
eyes  to  find  Holcombe  looking  at  her  in- 
tently with  a strange  expression  of  wist- 
fulness and  pity,  at  which  she  smiled 
brightly  back  at  him,  and  began  to  plan 
vivaciously  with  Captain  Reese  for  a ride 
that  same  afternoon. 

They  separated  over  the  steamer's  deck, 
and  Meakim,  for  the  hundredth  time,  and 
in  the  lack  of  conversation  which  comes 
at  such  moments,  offered  Holcombe  a fresh 
cigar. 

“But  I have  got  eight  of  yours  now,” 
said  Holcombe. 

44  That's  all  right;  put  it  in  your  pock 
et,”  said  the  Tammany  chieftain,  “and 
smoke  it  after  dinner.  You'll  need  ’em. 
They’re  better  than  those  you’ll  get  on 
the  steamer,  and  they  never  went  through 
a custom-house.” 

Holcombe  cleared  his  throat  in  some 
slight  embarrassment.  “Is  there  any- 
thing I can  do  for  you  in  New  York, 
Meakim  ?”  he  asked.  44  Anybody  I can  see, 
or  to  whom  I can  deliver  a message?” 

44  No,”  said  Meakim.  “I  write  pretty 
often.  Don't  you  worry  about  me,”  he 
added,  gratefully.  44  I'll  be  back  there 
some  day  myself,  when  the  law  of  limita- 
tion lets  me.” 

Holcombe  laughed.  “Well,*’  he  said. 

“ I'd  like  to  do  something  for  you  if  you'd 
let  me  know  what  you'd  like.” 

Meakim  put  his  hands  behind  his  back 
and  pulled  meditatively  on  his  cigar,  roll- 
ing it  between  his  lips  with  his  tongue. 
Then  he  turned  it  between  his  fingers 
and  tossed  the  ashes  over  the  side  of  the 
boat.  He  gave  a little  sigh,  and  then 
frowned  at  having  done  so.  “I  tell  you 
what  you  can  do  for  me,  Holcombe,”  he 
said,  smiling.  “Some  night  I wish  you 
would  go  down  to  Fourteenth  Street,  some 
night  this  spring,  when  the  boys  are  sitting 
out  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  Hall,  and 
just  take  a drink  for  me  at  Ed  Lally's; 
just  for  luck.  Will  you?  That's  what 
I'd  like  to  do.  I don’t  know  nothing  bet- 
ter than  Fourteenth  Street  of  a summer 
evening,  with  all  the  people  crowding  into 
Pastor's  on  one  side  of  the  Hall,  and  the 
Third  Avenue  L cars  running  by  on  the 
other.  That's  a gay  sight;  ain't  it,  now? 
With  all  the  girls  coming  in  and  out  of 
Theiss's,  and  the  sidewalks  crowded.  One 
of  them  warm  nights  when  they  have  to 
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have  the  windows  open,  and  you  can  hear 
the  music  in  at  Pastor's,  and  the  audience 
clapping  their  hands.  That's  great,  isn’t 
it?  Well,”  he  laughed  and  shook  his  head, 
“ I’ll  be  back  there  someday,  won’t  I,”  he 
said,  wistfully,  “ and  hear  it  for  myself.” 

“ Carroll,”  said  Holcombe,  drawing  the 
former  to  one  side,  “suppose  I see  this 
cabman  when  I reach  home,  and  get  him  to 
withdraw  the  charge,  or  agree  not  to  turn 
up  when  it  comes  to  trial?” 

Carroll’s  face  clouded  in  an  instant. 
“Now,  listen  to  me,  Holcombe,”  he  said. 
“You  let  my  dirty  work  alone.  There's 
lots  of  my  friends  who  have  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do  than  just  that.  You  have  some- 
thing better  to  do,  and  you  leave  me  and 
my  rows  to  others.  I like  you  for  what 
you  are,  and  not  for  what  you  can  do  for 
me.  I don’t  mean  that  I don’t  appreciate 
your  offer,  but  it  shouldn't  have  come 
from  an  Assistant  District  Attorney  to  a 
fugitive  criminal.” 

“ What  nonsense!”  said  Holcombe. 

“Don’t  say  that;  don't  say  that!”  ex- 


claimed Carroll,  quickly,  as  though  it  hurt 
him.  “You  wouldn’t  have  said  it  a month 
ago.” 

Holcombe  eyed  the  other  with  an  alert, 
confident  smile.  “No,  Carroll,”  he  an 
swered,  “ I would  not.”  He  put  his  hand 
on  the  other's  shoulder  with  a suggestion 
in  his  manner  of  his  former  self,  and  with 
a touch  of  patronage.  “I  have  learned  a 
great  deal  in  a month,”  he  said.  “Seven 
battles  were  won  in  seven  days  once.  All 
my  life  I have  been  fighting  causes,  Car- 
roll,  and  principles.  I have  been  working 
with  laws  against  law-breakers.  I have 
never  yet  fought  a man.  It  was  not  poor 
old  Meakim,  the  individual,  I prosecuted, 
but  the  corrupt  politician.  Now  here  I 
have  been  thrown  with  men  and  women 
on  as  equal  terms  as  a crew  of  sailors  cast 
away  upon  a desert  island.  We  were 
each  a law  unto  himself.  And  I have 
been  brought  face  to  face,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  not  with  principles 
of  conduct,  not  with  causes,  and  not  with 
laws,  but  with  my  fellow-men.” 


PECUNIARY  INDEPENDENCE. 

BY  JUNIUS  HENRI  BROWNE. 


1THE  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  are 
. sharply  divided  into  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  rich.  Those  are  multitudi- 
nous; these  strikingly  few.  In  the  New 
World,  likewise,  are  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  but  with  many  gradations  of  each 
rank,  the  poor  not  always  being  misera- 
ble, the  rich  seldom  being  contented.  The 
lot  of  the  poor  is  not  fixed,  is  not  unalter- 
able, here,  as  it  generally  is  in  foreign 
lands.  Our  poor  often  become  rich,  as 
our  rich  often  become  poor.  And  then 
we  have  a large  middle  class,  financially, 
who  are  far  better  satisfied  than  their  su- 
periors in  fortune.  Most  members  of  this 
class  are  pecuniarily  independent;  they 
who  have  grown  so  by  their  unaided  ex- 
ertions have  procured  one  of  the  most 
substantial  rewards  of  life. 

Only  in  this  country  is  it  comparative- 
ly easy  for  a man  to  acquire  such  inde- 
pendence; and,  because  of  its  ease,  he 
rarely  acquires  it,  considering  his  ample 
opportunities.  Abroad,  the  very  poor 
may  save  something  by  stern  self-denial, 
which  will  keep  them  from  hunger  and 
cold  in  the  day  of  stress;  and  they  do  it 
more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  they  do  it 
here,  where  work  is  plentier  and  wages 
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higher.  But  neither  there  nor  here  is  an 
independence  attainable  by  the  manual 
laborer.  For  that,  a man  must  steadily 
earn  an  excess  of  what  will  provide  for  his 
daily  wants;  he  must  employ  his  mind, 
be  commonly  educated,  capable  of  some 
self-discipline.  He  must  be,  in  short, 
what  the  mass  of  representative  Ameri- 
cans are  in  intelligence  and  enterprise, 
and  what  they  are  not  in  thrift  and  mon- 
etary appreciation.  He  should  begin  his 
undertaking  early,  at  the  outset  of  his 
commercial  or  professional  career,  and 
pursue  it  zealously  and  unflaggingly.  He 
should  not  wait  till  he  is  a husband  and 
a father,  for  then  it  may  be  too  late.  As 
such,  he  cannot  readily  regulate  his  ex 
penses:  and  lack  of  power  to  regulate 
them  may  defer  his  independence  indefi- 
nite^', if  not  prevent  it  altogether. 

The  mischief,  with  most  of  us,  is  that 
we  are  not  apt  to  think  of  getting  any 
surplus  until  we  need  more  money  than 
we  can  command.  As  bachelors  little 
may  suffice  us.  As  husbands  we  cannot 
tell  what  we  may  need,  any  more  than 
we  can  tell  what  will  be  our  degree  of 
content  or  discontent  at  any  time  in  tlte 
future. 
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Many  a man,  having  a predisposition 
to  celibacy,  decides  in  his  youth  that  he 
will  never  marry,  and  that  lie  need  not 
therefore  be  provident.  He  can,  he  thinks, 
afford  to  spend  as  lie  goes,  after  putting 
by  a small  sum  to  meet  contingent  de- 
mands. But  this  is  incautious,  even  if 
his  decision  be  correct.  Moreover,  nobody 
can  be  secure  against  marriage.  It  may 
happen  to  any  one;  indeed,  it  is  likely  to 
happen,  and  often  does  happen,  when 
one  least  looks  for  it.  The  most  confi- 
dent man  is  frequently  the  least  prepared 
against  it.  Like  lightning  or  a pesti- 
lence, it  may  strike  anywhere  at  any  mo- 
ment. It  does  not  depend  on  the  man  so 
much  as  on  circumstances.  He  may 
awake  as  from  a dream,  and  discover 
himself  married.  Fortune,  no  less  than 
Nature,  delights  to  baffle  us,  as  if  to  prove 
our  potent  fallibility. 

Independence,  from  an  entirely  Amer- 
ican stand-point,  is  always  more  or  less 
hard  to  gain,  though  not  exceeding  hard, 
not  almost  impossible,  as  it  is  across  the 
sea.  It  requires  continuous  resolution, 
unflinching  perseverance,  steady  self-ab- 
stinence, clear  judgment,  with  a dash  of 
what  is  reckoned  as  luck,  especially  in 
youth,  when  such  qualities  are  least  de- 
veloped. Above  all,  it  requires  resolution 
and  perseverance.  An  earnest  attempt  at 
independence  can  never  really  be  made 
too  late,  desirable  as  it  is  to  make  the  at- 
tempt early.  Independence  should  be 
aimed  at,  kept  (irmly  in  mind,  whether 
one  be  twenty-live  or  sixty,  whether  one 
have  many  responsibilities  or  none.  For 
it  is  very  rarely  reached  without  ceaseless 
solicitude  and  striving,  and  not,  as  must 
be  granted,  reached  generally  even  with 
these.  After  good  repute  and  good  health, 
it  is  the  most  valuable  of  possessions.  It 
is  apprehensible  salvation.  Neverthe- 
less, the  first  stages  are  the  most  ardu- 
ous, the  most  discouraging.  Beyond 
them  the  road  is  smoother,  and  success 
dawns  in  the  distance.  Cling  to  the  pros- 
}>ect  while  life  lasts,  though  expectation 
swoon  by  the  way.  The  recompense  is 
worth  the  stoutest  labor,  the  severest  sac- 
rifice; it  richly  atones,  in  the  end,  for 
whatever  may  have  been  endured  for  the 
precious  cause. 

What  constitutes  an  independence ? 
D oes  it  not  vary  with  the  place  and  the 
individual  ? Is  not  the  independence  of 
<fne  man  totally  inadequate  to  that  of  an- 
other? Obviously  yes.  Your  idea  of  an 


independence  may  be  so  superior  to  mine 
as  to  seem  like  wealth,  which,  in  any  rea- 
sonable sense,  may  not  he  hoped  for,  and 
is  not,  in  truth,  by  any  number  of  men, 
though  to  the  manner  born.  Still  sensi- 
ble, sober  opinions  on  the  subject  are  not 
so  different  as  may  appear  at  iirst.  Each 
man  should  determine  for  himself,  ac 
cording  to  his  surroundings  and  relations, 
what  amount  he  and  his,  if  all  sources 
fail,  can  live  on  in  a very  simple  way — in 
a way  hearable  and  decent,  if  not  quite 
pleasant  or  desirable.  If  lie  has  inhab- 
ited a big  city,  like  New  Y'ork,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  he  must  he 
willing,  while  the  strain  lasts,  to  reside  in 
a small  town  or  village,  presuming  lie  can 
do  no  better,  and  learn  gradually  to  re- 
sign himself  to  a shrunken  income.  It 
may  he  a stern  task,  hut  it  is  by  no 
means  impracticable.  The  most  exact- 
ing of  us  yield  with  a degree  of  grace  to 
the  unavoidable.  We  can  get  accustom- 
ed, we  Americans  particularly,  to  any- 
thing, for  better  or  for  worse.  We  are 
capable,  at  shortest  summons,  of  stoic 
strength,  of  enormous  grit. 

Who  lias  not  seen  old  New-Yorkers, 
wonted  to  luxury,  accept  poignant  re- 
verses witliout*a  murmur?  Who  lias  not 
known  them  to  vegetate  on  the  frontier, 
or  in  a decaying  foreign  town,  silent 
about  the  past,  outwardly  serene  as  to  the 
future?  Poverty,  real  or  comparative, 
teaches  us  how  many  dainties  are  super- 
fluous. And  to  be  relieved  of  uncertainty 
and  anxiety  in  a fine  establishment  by  set- 
tling down  on  an  unmistakable  indepen- 
dence, limited  as  it  may  be,  is  a sovereign 
solace. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  in 
New  York  a native  citizen,  a man  of 
small  family— a wife  and  two  children, 
for  example — cannot  get  on  respectably 
with  less  than  about  $5000  a year.  If  a 
bachelor,  $1200  to  $1500  will  answer.  In 
other  cities  $3000  to  $4000  may  sustain 
him  domestically;  in  a village  or  the 
country,  materially  less.  If  he  must  do 
scend  to  marked  plainness,  rigid  econo- 
my, prosaic  facts,  lie  can  find  places 
where,  without  other  income,  $2000  to 
$2500  will  keep  him  and  his  household 
together,  not  without  material  comfort. 
That  amount,  therefore,  may  be  taken 
as  an  approximation  to  an  indepen- 
dence, as  enough  certainly  to  keep  the 
wolf  and  the  creditor  from  the  door. 
Confession  may  be  frankly  made,  liow- 
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ever,  that  no  such  sum  is  regarded  by 
city  folk  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
They  might  put  it  at  fully  $10,000,  and 
speak  of  minor  figures  as  penury,  or  pro- 
longed starvation.  Strict  independence 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  computed  in 
general  at  $2000  to  $2500;  and  he  who 
has  secured  it  indubitably  has  no  cause 
to  fear  compassion,  or  to  seek  for  sym- 
pathy. He  may  esteem  it  a genuine  mis- 
fortuue  to  be  so  reduced,  especially  after 
having  had  five  or  ten  times  as  much. 
Still,  it  is  independence — not  handsome, 
welcome,  or  in  any  manner  satisfactory; 
and  it  is  within  reach  of  nearly  any  one 
who  diligently  and  earnestly  works  for  it. 

Not  a few  can  get  an  independence  of 
from  $15,000  to  $30,000  a year;  but  they 
are  capable  of  acquiring  wealth  if  they 
care  to,  and  should  not  in  consequence  be 
held  as  representative.  Nor  should  ordi- 
nary independence  be  disfavored  by  such 
citation.  Place  it  so  low  that  it  may  ap- 
pear not  only  possible  but  probable  of  at- 
tainment, and  many  will  struggle  for  it. 
No  one  need  to  pause  at  $2500,  if  he  can 
honestly  and  conscientiously,  without  un- 
due appreciation  of  or  struggle  for  money, 
increase  the  sum.  What  begins  with  laud- 
able desire  for  a modest  competence  may, 
and  often  does,  result  in  a wild,  utterly 
reckless,  scramble  for  wealth. 

This  is  a manifest  danger,  though  no- 
thing like  so  common  as  believed  and 
published.  He  who  sets  out  in  hope  of 
mere  independence  is  apt  to  rest  content 
with  it,  having  gained  it  without  long- 
ing for  riches.  One  reason  is  that  it  is 
slow  of  accumulation;  that  he  gets  fa- 
miliar with  its  gradual  advance;  that  his 
mind  is  kept  healthful  by  its  reasonable, 
well -merited  growth.  Riches,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  likely  to  come  fast,  often 
suddenly;  to  turn  business  into  passion, 
aud  passion  finally  into  financial  mono- 
mania. 

Thousands  of  Americans,  at  every  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  republic,  eager  for 
and  bent  on  independence,  are  indifferent 
to  wealth,  do  not  in  the  least  concern 
themselves  about  it.  The  two  acquisi- 
tions, much  and  constantly  as  they  are 
mistaken  one  for  the  other,  are  as  dissim- 
ilar as  liberty  and  license.  One  seeks 
for  emancipation,  individual  recognition, 
mental  salubrity,  the  right  to  one's  self; 
the  other  often  seeks  for  gratification 
of  selfishness,  vulgar  importance,  sordid 
vanity,  greed  of  mean  power. 


Not  all,  not  a great  many,  perhaps, 
gain  an  independence;  but  is  it  not  more 
from  want  of  heed,  will,  effort,  self-denial, 
than  from  want  of  opportunity?  It  be- 
hooves every  one  of  us  to  contend  for 
it  long  and  patiently,  energetically,  and 
ardently.  If  we  fall  short  of  it,  it  may  be 
a consolation  to  remember  our  faithful 
endeavor  therefor,  our  incessant  quest, 
yet  a quest  pursued  with  moderation  and 
temperance.  Its  advantages  are  mani- 
fold and  inestimable;  they  can  hardly  be 
overrated. 

Independence  provides  a basis  for  the 
most  wholesome,  helpful  life,  and  nothing 
else  can  take  its  place.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  acquirer  of  an  indepen- 
dence, limited  or  liberal,  must  always  rely 
on  it  necessarily,  or  rely  on  it  at  all.  It 
is  merely  a sheet-anchor,  to  be  cast  in 
stress  of  weather  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ship  from  going  ashore.  Every  vessel 
carries  one  ; there  would  not  and  could 
not  be  any  safety  without  it;  nor,  what  is 
more,  any  feeling  of  safety.  An  indepen- 
dence affects  one's  feeling  rather  than 
establishes  a fact;  and  feeling  generally 
outweighs  fact  tenfold. 

A manly  man  fears  not  poverty,  dis- 
aster, or  death  as  they  will  act  on  him,  to 
any  such  extent  as  he  fears  them  for  the 
result  they  will  have  on  his  wife  and 
children.  His  independence  will  benefit 
them  if  he  be  disabled  or  blotted  out. 
This  is  what  makes  it  so  invaluable.  Or 
if  from  any  cause  he  can  earn  no  more 
money  for  a short  or  a long  time,  he  can 
have  recourse  to  the  revenue  from  his  in- 
vestments, which  should  be  selected,  of 
course,  more  with  an  eye  to  soundness 
than  to  profit.  He  may  never  suffer  any 
serious  reverses;  his  affairs  may  continue 
to  prosper.  But  will  that  render  his  in- 
come, secured  years  before,  and  guarded 
as  a sacred  fund,  less  precious  in  his  eyes? 
On  the  contrary,  the  longer  he  has  it,  the 
more  he  will  cherish  it,  the  greater  satis- 
faction he  will  derive  from  it.  It  is  that 
which  lias  nerved  him  to  the  struggle, 
and  aided  him  to  conduct  it  to  a fruitful 
issue. 

How  any  business  or  undertaking  may 
terminate  is  beyond  conjecture,  or  what 
the  coming  year  may  hold  in  store.  But 
a proper  independence — another  name  for 
a series  of  cautious,  conservative  invest- 
ments— is,  or  should  be,  as  safe  as  human 
judgment  can  make  it.  A man  may  be 
obliged  to  change  his  place  of  residence 
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or  his  mode  of  living  to  accommodate  his 
altered  circumstances;  but  if  he  still  re- 
tain his  independence,  small  though  it  be, 
it  will  keep  him  and  his  in  good  physical 
condition,  in  mental  balance,  and  guaran- 
tee their  self-respect.  When  the  storm 
lias  blown  over  he  can  return  to  his  for- 
mer town  or  city,  and  in  a measure  re- 
sume his  relinquished  habits.  If  lie  has 
been  driven  by  any  sort  of  personal  ill 
luck,  or  by  a combination  of  unanticipated 
causes,  from  his  earning  position,  he  can 
be  supported  by  his  independence  so  long 
as  necessary. 

An  independence  is  a surety  for  the 
future,  deposited  by  one’s  self  to  provide 
for  calamitous  contingencies,  and  claim- 
ed when  wanted  for  one's  own  behoof. 
It  is  a defence  against  misfortune  of  any 
kind — a defence  of  the  strongest ; not  of  the 
outer  walls  and  remote  approaches,  but  of 
the  citadel  itself,  where  defeat  may  be 
resisted  if  anywhere.  And  if  not  resisted 
there,  it  is  a question  with  those  who  have 
fortitied  the  citadel  whether  they  shall 
yield,  or  blow  themselves  with  their 
stronghold  into  the  air.  Even  in  such 
an  extreme  the  defeat  becomes  by  the  im- 
molation an  awful  yet  splendid  victory. 

The  greatest  inducement  to  pecuniary 
independence  is  that  no  man  can  be  oth- 
erwise independent  who  is  not  pecuniari- 
ly so.  He  may  swear  that  he  is,  he  may 
look  big  and  bold,  he  may  strike  the  most 
imposing  attitudes,  but  deep  down  in  his 
heart  lie  knows  better.  To  be  generally 
independent — to  be  independent  strictly 
in  mind,  action,  character — one  must  be 
independent  in  purse  also.  There  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact.  The  inde- 
pendencies are  too  compactly  interwoven 
to  be  drawn  apart.  This  is,  as  a whole, 
a hard,  selfish,  grasping,  above  all,  a mon- 
etary world,  and  its  ways  are  monetary, 
lie  who  has  nothing,  and  naturally,  ne- 
cessarily wants  something,  must,  unless 
a martyr,  conform,  belie  himself,  to  get 
it.  He  feels  at  a disadvantage,  and  be 
is  at  a disadvantage,  while  he  seeks  for 
favors.  Until  pecuniarily  independent, 
lie  will  remain  dependent,  in  spirit  at 
least,  on  whoever  can  help  him.  it  is  the 
rule  of  average  humanity,  and  may  not  be 
set  aside,  however  humiliating  it  may  be. 

No  one  knows,  except  the  actual  suf- 
ferer, what  anxiety,  mortification,  bitter- 
ness, misery,  the  dependent  man,  when 
proud  and  sensitive,  may  experience  in 
battling  with  life.  He  must  get  employ- 


ment, he  must  earn  money,  having  giv- 
eu  hostages  to  fortune,  though  his  heart 
crack  and  his  pores  sweat  blood.  What 
a masquerade  at  times  of  undying  death 
is  his!  He  must  smile  on  those  he  hates, 
he  must  extend  his  hand  where  lie  would 
strike,  he  must  speak  pleasantly  with  a 
curse  in  his  throat,  because  lie  is  ever 
seeking  work,  is  ever  dependent.  He 
wTears  dependence  like  a yoke.  He  re- 
members the  irrevocable  days  when  lie 
might  have  been  independent,  and  re 
members  that  he  let  them  slip  away. 
The  remembrance  haunts  and  tortures 
him;  it  will  not  be  banished.  His  life 
may  be  poisoned,  his  home  may  be  poi- 
soned, what  was  once  the  sweetness  of 
hope  may  be  poisoned,  by  the  thought  of 
what  might  have  been.  It  is  not  to  drudge 
day  after  day,  month  in  and  month  out, 
for  little  more  than  decent  subsistence, 
that  so  stings  and  wounds.  It  is  the 
want  of  freedom,  of  complete  intercourse, 
of  restricted  manhood,  of  the  play  of  hu- 
manity, that  is  felt  when  he  is  in  money 
irrecoverably  below  his  associates,  and 
yet  looks  down  on  them.  Pecuniary  in- 
dependence, superfluous  as  the  adjective 
may  sound,  would  work  a wondrous 
change  in  him,  in  them,  in  the  mental 
and  moral  atmosphere  he  breathes.  It 
would  enlarge  at  once  his  outlook  and 
liis  self-esteem  ; it  would  alter  His  horizon. 

There  is  ample  reason  for  saving,  if 
not  directly  for  ourselves,  for  our  near 
kindred;  for  our  family,  if  we  have  one, 
there  is  even  more  reason.  Tomorrow 
always  comes  for  somebody.  Money  will 
always  do  good  if  rightly  used.  Making 
money  in  moderation  is  desirable,  help- 
ful to  one's  self  and  others.  Everything 
teaches  us  that  we  must  take  care  of  our- 
selves ultimately.  It  is  the  lesson  of  life. 

An  independence  may  be  small ; it  may 
seem  insignificant.  It  is  large  and  impor- 
tant if  it  be  suilieiont  to  keep  him  who 
lias  earned  it  dignified  and  self-respecting, 
above  the  need  of  asking  favors,  above 
all  the  inevitable  meannesses  of  pover- 
ty. If  the  world  knows  a man  to  be  pe- 
cuniarily independent,  it  accepts  his  gen- 
eral independence,  and  does  not  avoid 
him  lest  lie  may  want  something.  De- 
pendence it  regards  as  failure,  and  failure 
it  despises  and  shrinks  from.  When  we 
say,  therefore,  that  the  world  commends 
pecuniary  independence,  it  is  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  wc  commend 
it  ourselves,  ami  in  ourselves. 
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I. 

IT  was  thirty  minutes  before  a June 
sundow.i  at  the  post,  and  the  iirst  call 
sounded  f >r  parade.  Over  in  the  bar- 
racks the  two  companies  and  the  single 
troop  lounged  a moment  longer,  then  laid 
their  police  literature  down,  and  lifted 
their  stocking  feet  from  the  beds  to  get 
ready.  In  the  officers'  quarters  the  cap- 
tain rose  regretfully  from  after-dinner  di- 
gestion, and  the  three  lieutenants  sought 
their  helmets  with  a sigh.  Lieutenant 
Baldwin  had  been  dining  an  unconven- 
tional and  impressive  guest  at  the  mess, 
and  he  now  interrupted  the  anecdote  that 
the  guest  was  achieving  with  frontier  de- 
liberation. 

44  Make  yourself  comfortable,"  lie  said. 
“ I'll  have  to  hear  the  rest  about  the  half- 
breed  when  I get  back.’' 

44  There  ain’t  no  more— yet.  He  got 
my  cash  with  his  private  poker  deck  that 
onced,  and  I’m  fixing  for  to  get  his'n.” 

Second  call  sounded  ; the  lines  tiled  out 
and  formed,  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  and 
two  privates  took  their  station  by  the  flag, 
and  when  battalion  was  formed  the  com- 
manding officer,  towering  steeple  stiff’  be- 
neath his  plumes,  received  the  adjutant’s 
salute,  ordered  him  to  his  post,  and  began 
drill.  At  all  this  t he  unconventional 
guest  looked  on  comfortably  from  Lieu- 
tenant Baldwin's  porch. 

“I  doubt  if  I could  put  up  with  that 
there  discipline  all  the  week,1'  he  mused. 
“ Carry — arms!  Present  —arms!  Umpli! 
I guess  that's  all  1 know  of  it."  The  wink- 
ing white  line  of  gloves  stirred  his  ap- 
proval. “Pretty  good  that.  Cosh,  see 
the  sun  on  them  bayonets!  ’ 

The  last  note  of  retreat  merged  in  the 
sonorous  gun,  and  the  flag  shining  in  the 
light  slid  down  and  rested  on  the  earth. 
The  blue  ranks  marched  to  a single  bu- 
gle— the  post  was  short  of  men  and  otli- 
cers — and  the  captain,  with  the  released 
lieutenants,  again  sought  digestion  and 
cigars.  Baldwin  returned  to  his  guest, 
and  together  they  watched  the  day  for- 
sake the  plain.  Presently  the  guest  rose 
to  take  his  leave.  He  looked  old  enough 
to  be  the  father  of  the  young  otlicer,  but 
lie  was  a civilian,  and  the  military  man 
proceeded  to  give  him  excellent  advice. 

44  Now  don’t  get  into  trouble.  Cutler,’* 


The  slouch  shouldered  scout  rolled  his 
quid  gently,  and  smiled  at  his  superior 
with  indulgent  regard. 

‘'See  here.  Cutler,  you  have  a highly 
unoccupied  look  about  you  this  evening. 

I’ve  been  studying  the  customs  of  this 
population,  and  I’ve  noted  a fact  or  two.” 

“Let  ’em  loose  on  me,  sir." 

“Fact  one:  When  any  male  inhabitant 
of  Fort  Laramie  has  a few  spare  moments, 
lie  hunts  up  a game  of  cards.” 

“ Well,  sir,  you've  called  the  turn  on 
me.” 

“Fact  two:  At  Fort  Laramie  a game 
of  cards  frequently  ends  in  discussion/’ 

“Fact  three:  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  them 
discussions  Jarvis  Cutler  has  the  last 
word.  You  put  that  in  your  census  re- 
port alongside  the  other  two.” 

“Well,  Cutler,  if  somebody's  gun 
should  happen  to  beat  yours  in  ail  argu- 
ment, I should  have  to  hunt  another 
wagon -master." 

“ I’ll  not  forget  that.  When  was  you 
expecting  to  pull  out  north?" 

“Whenever  the  other  companies  get 
here.  May  he  three  days— may  be  three 
weeks.” 

“Then  I will  have  plenty  time  for  a 
game  to  night.” 

With  this  slight  dig  of  his  independence 
into  the  lieutenant's  ribs,  the  scout  walk- 
ed away,  his  long  lugubrious  frock-coat 
(worn  in  honor  of  the  mess)  occasionally 
flapping  open  in  the  breeze,  and  giving  a 
view  of  a belt  richly  tinted  with  car- 
tridges, and  the  ivory  handle  of  a pistol 
looking  out  of  its  holster.  He  got  on  his 
horse,  crossed  the  flat,  and  struck  out  for 
the  cabin  of  his  sociable  friends  Loomis 
and  Kelley,  on  the  hill.  The  open  door 
and  light  inside  showed  the  company, 
and  Cutler  gave  a grunt,  for  sitting  on 
the  table  was  the  half-breed,  the  winner 
of  his  una  venged  dollars.  He  rode  slower 
in  order  to  think,  and  arriving  at  the  cor- 
ral below  the  cabin,  tied  his  horse  to  the 
stump  of  a cottonwood.  A few  steps 
toward  the  door,  and  he  wheeled  on  a 
sudden  thought,  and  under  cover  of  the 
night  did  something  that  to  the  pony  was 
altogether  unaccountable.  He  unloosed 
both  front  and  rear  cinch  of  his  saddle, 
so  they  hung  entirely  free  in  wide  hands 
beneath  the  pony's  belly.  He  tested  their 
slackness  with  his  hand  several  times. 
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stopping  instantly  when  the  more  and 
more  surprised  pony  turned  his  head  to 
see  what  new  thing  in  his  experience 
might  he  going  on,  and  seeing,  gave  a 
delicate  bounce  with  his  hind  quarters. 

“Never  you  mind,  Duster,”  muttered 
the  scout.  “Did  you  ever  see  a skunk- 
trap?  Oughts  is  for  mush-rats,  and  num- 
ber ones  is  mostly  used  for  ’coons  and 
possums,  and  I guess  they’d  do  for  a 
skunk.  But  you  and  me’ll  call  this  here 
trap  a number  two,  Duster,  for  the  skunk 
I'm  after  is  a big  one.  All  you’ve  to  do 
is  to  act  natural.” 

Cutler  took  the  rope  off  the  stump  by 
which  Duster  had  been  tied  securely, 
wound  and  strapped  it  to  the  tilted  sad- 
dle, and  instead  of  this  former  tether, 
made  a weak  knot  in  the  reins,  and  tossed 
them  over  the  stump.  He  entered  the 
cabin  with  a countenance  sweeter  than 
lioney. 

“ Good-evening, boys,”  he  said.  “ Why, 
Toussaint,  how  do  you  do?” 

The  hand  of  Toussaint  had  made  a slight, 
a very  slight,  movement  towards  his  hip, 
but  at  sight  of  Cutler's  mellow  smile  re- 
sumed its  clasp  upon  his  knee. 

“Golly,  but  you’re  gay  like  this  even- 
in’ !”  said  Kelley. 

“ Blamed  if  I knowed  he  could  look  so 
frisky,  ” added  Loomis. 

‘Sporting  his  onced-a-year  coat,”  Kel- 
ley pursued.  “ That  ain't  for  our  bene- 
fit. Joole.” 

“No;  we're  not  that  high  in  society.” 
Both  these  cheerful  waifs  had  drifted  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  westward. 

Cutler  looked  from  them  to  his  costume, 
and  then  amiably  surveyed  the  half-breed. 

“Well,  boys,  I'm  in  big  luck,  I am. 
How's  vourn  nowadays,  Toussaint 

“Pretty  good  sometime.  Sometime 
heap  hell.**  The  voice  of  the  lialf-breed 
came  as  near  heartiness  as  its  singularly 
oblique  quality  would  allow,  and  as  he 
smiled  lie  watched  Cutler  with  the  inside 
of  his  eyes. 

The  scout  watched  nobody  and  nothing 
with  great  care,  looked  about  him  plea- 
santly. inquired  for  the  whiskey,  threw 
aside  hat  and  gloves,  sat  alone,  leaning 
the  chair  back  against  the  wall,  and  talk- 
ed with  artful  candor.  “Them  sprigs  of 
lieutenants  down  there,” said  he,  “they’re 
a surprising  lot  for  learning  virtue  to  a 
man.  You  take  Baldwin.  Why,  he 
ain't  been  out  of  the  Academy  only  two 
years,  and  he's  been  telling  me  how  card- 


playing ain't  good  for  you.  And  what 
do  you  suppose  he's  been  and  offered 
Jarvis  Cutler  for  a job  ? I’m  to  be  wag- 
on-master.” He  paused,  and  the  half- 
breed’s  attention  to  his  next  words  in- 
creased. “ Wagon-master,  and  good  pay 
too.  Clean  up  to  the  Black  Hills;  and  the 
troops’ll  move  soon  as  ever  them  re-en- 
forcements come.  Drinks  on  it,  boys  ! 
Set  'em  up,  Joole  Loomis.  My  contract's 
sealed  with  some  of  Uncle  Sam’s  cash, 
and  I’m  going  to  play  it  right  here. 
Hello  ! Somebody  coming  to  join  us  t 
He’s  in  a hurry.'’ 

There  was  a sound  of  lashing  straps 
and  hoofs  beating  the  ground,  and  Cutler 
looked  out  of  the  door.  As  he  had  cal- 
culated, the  saddle  had  gradually  turned 
with  Duster’s  movements  and  set  the  pony 
bucking. 

“Stampeded !”  said  the  scout,  and  swore 
properly.  “Some  o’  you  boys  help  me 
stop  the  d urned  fool.” 

Loomis  and  Kelley  ran.  Duster  had 
jerked  the  prepared  reins  from  the  cotton- 
wood, and  was  lurching  down  a small  dry 
gulch,  with  the  saddle  bouncing  between 
his  belly  and  the  stones. 

Cutler  cast  a backward  eye  at  the  cabin 
where  Toussaint  had  staid  behind  alone. 
“Head  him  off  below,  boys,  and  I’ll  head 
him  off  above,”  the  scout  sang  out.  He 
left  his  companions,  and  quickly  circled 
round  behind  the  cabin,  stumbling  once 
heavily,  and  hurrying  on,  anxious  lest 
the  noise  had  reached  the  lurking  lialf- 
breed.  The  ivory-handled  pistol,  jostled 
from  its  holster,  lay  among  the  stones 
where  he  had  stumbled.  He  advanced 
over  the  rough  ground,  came  close  to  the 
logs,  and  craftily  peered  in  at  the  small 
window  in  the  back  of  the  cabin.  It  was 
evident  he  had  not  been  heard.  The  sin- 
ister figure  within  still  sat  on  the  table, 
but  was  crouched,  listening  like  an  animal 
to  the  shouts  that  were  coming  from  a 
safe  distance  down  in  the  gulch.  Cutler, 
outside  of  the  window,  could  not  see  the 
face  of  Toussaint,  but  he  saw  one  long 
brown  hand  sliding  up  and  down  the 
man’s  leg,  and  its  movement  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  tail  of  a cat.  The  hand 
stopped  to  pull  out  a pistol,  into  which 
fresh  cartridges  were  slipped.  Cutler 
had  already  done  this  same  thing  after 
dismounting,  and  he  now  felt  confident 
that  his  weapon  needed  no  further  ex- 
amination. He  did  not  put  his  hand  to 
his  holster.  The  figure  rose  from  the 
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table,  and  crossed  the  room  to  a set  of 
shelves  which  a little  yellow  curtain  hung 
in  front  of.  Behind  it  were  cups,  cans, 
bottles,  a pistol,  counters,  red,  white,  and 
blue,  and  two  fresh  packs  of  cards,  blue 
and  pink,  side  by  side.  Seeing  these, 
Toussaint  drew  a handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  and  unwrapped  two  further  packs, 
both  blue;  and  at  this  Cutler's  intent  face 
grew  into  plain  shape  close  to  the  win- 
dow, but  receded  again  into  uncertain 
dimness.  From  down  in  the  gulch  came 
shouts  that  the  runaway  horse  was  cap- 
tured. Toussaint  listened,  ran  to  the  door, 
and  quickly  returning,  put  the  blue  pack 
from  the  shelf  into  his  pocket,  leaving  in 
exchange  one  of  his  own.  He  hesitated 
about  altering  the  position  of  the  cards  on 
the  shelf,  but  Kelley  and  Loomis  were 
unobservant  young  men,  and  the  half- 
breed  placed  the  pink  cards  on  top  of  his 
blue  ones.  The  little  yellow  curtain  again 
hung  innocently  over  the  shelves,  and 
Toussaint,  pouring  himself  a drink  of 
whiskey,  faced  round,  and  for  the  first 
time  saw  the  window  that  had  been  be- 
hind his  back.  lie  was  at  it  in  an  in- 
stant, wrenching  its  rusty  pin,  that  did 
not  give,  but  stuck  motionless  in  the 
wood.  Cursing,  he  turned  and  hurried 
out  of  the  door  and  round  the  cabin. 
No  one  was  there.  Some  hundred  yards 
away  the  noiseless  Cutler  crawled  further 
among  the  thickets  that  filled  the  head  of 
the  gulch.  Toussaint  whipped  out  a match, 
and  had  it  against  his  trousers  to  strike 
and  look  if  there  were  footprints,  when 
second  thoughts  warned  him  this  might 
be  seen,  and  was  not  worth  risking  suspi- 
cion over,  since  so  many  feet  came  and 
went  by  this  cabin,  lie  told  himself  no 
one  could  have  been  there  to  see  him,  and 
slowly  returned  inside,  with  a mind  that 
fell  a hair's-breadth  short  of  conviction. 

The  boys,  coming  up  with  the  horse, 
met  Cutler,  who  listened  to  how  Duster 
had  stood  still  as  soon  as  he  had  kicked 
free  of  li is  saddle,  making  no  objection 
to  being  caught.  They  suggested  he 
would  not  have  broken  loose  had  he  been 
tied  with  a rope;  and  hearing  this.  Cutler 
bit  of!  a piece  of  tobacco,  and  told  them 
they  were  quite  right:  a horse  should 
never  be  tied  by  his  bridle.  For  a sa- 
vory moment  the  scout vuddled  his  secret, 
and  turned  it  over  like  the  tobacco  lump 
under  his  tongue.  Then  he  explained, 
and  received  serenely  the  amazement  of 
Loomis  and  Kelley. 


“When  you  kids  have  travelled  this 
Western  country  awhile  you’ll  keep 
your  cards  locked,’'  said  he.  ‘‘He's  go- 
ing to  let  us  win  first.  You’ll  see,  he'll 
play  a poor  game  with  the  pink  deck. 
Then,  if  we  don't,  why,  he'll  call  for  fresh 
cards  himself.  But,  jist  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  if  any  of  us  loses  steady,  why. 
we'll  call.  Then,  when  he  gets  hold  of 
his  strippers,  watch  out.  When  lie  makes 
bis  big  play,  and  is  stretchin’  for  to  rake 
the  counters  in,  you  grab  ’em,  Joole ; for 
by  then  I'll  have  my  gun  on  him,  and  if 
he  makes  any  trouble  we'll  feed  him  to 
the  coyotes.  — I expect  that  must  have 
been  it,  boys,"  he  continued,  in  a new 
tone,  as  they  came  within  possible  ear- 
shot of  the  lialf-breed  in  the  cabin.  “A 
coyote  come  around  him  where  he  was 
tied.  The  fool  horse  has  seen  enough  of 
'em  to  git  used  to  ’em,  you'd  think,  hut 
lie  don't.  There;  that'll  hold  him.  I 
guess  lie'll  have  to  pull  the  world  along 
with  him  if  he  starts  to  run  again.” 

The  lamp  was  placed  on  the  window- 
shelf,  and  the  four  took  seats,  Cutler  at 
the  left  of  Toussaint,  with  Kelley  oppo- 
site. The  pink  cards  fell  harmless,  and 
for  a while  the  game  was  a dull  one  to 
see.  Holding  a pair  of  kings,  Cutler  won 
a little  from  Toussaint,  who  remarked 
that  luck  must  go  with  the  money  of  Un- 
cle Ham.  After  a few  hands,  the  half- 
breed  began  to  bet  with  ostentatious  fol- 
ly, and  losing  to  one  man  and  another, 
was  joked  upon  the  falling  off  of  his 
game.  In  an  hour’s  time  his  blue  chips 
had  twice  been  re-enforced,  and  twice 
melted  from  the  neat  often  counted  pile 
in  which  he  arranged  them;  also,  lie  had 
lost  a horse  from  his  string  down  on 
Chug  Water. 

“Lend  me  ten  dollar.”  he  said  to  Cut- 
ler. “ You  rich  man  now. “ 

In  the  next  few  deals  Kelley  became 
poor.  “I'm  sick  of  this  luck,”  said  he. 

‘‘  Then  change  it,  why  don't  you  ? Let's 
have  a new  deck.”  And  Loomis  rose. 

“Joole,  you  always  are  for  something 
new.”  said  Cutler.  ‘ Now  I'm  doing 
pretty  well  with  these  pink  cards.  But 
I’m  no  hog.  Fetch  on  your  fresh  ones." 

The  eyes  of  the  half  breed  swerved  to 
the  yellow  curtain.  He  was  by  a French 
trapper  from  Canada  out  of  a Sioux 
squaw,  one  of  Red  Cloud's  sisters,  and  his 
heart  beat  hot  with  the  evil  of  two  races, 
and  none  of  their  good.  He  was  at  this 
moment  irrationally  angry  with  the  men 
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who  had  won  from  him  through  his  own 
devices,  and  malice  undisguised  shone  in 
his  lean  flat  face.  At  sight  of  the  blue 
cards  falling  in  the  first  deal,  silence 
came  over  the  company,  and  from  the 
distant  parade-ground  the  bugle  sounded 
the  melancholy  strain  of  taps. 

“Them  men  are  being  checked  off  in 
their  bunks  now,”  said  Cutler. 

“ What  you  bet  this  game?”  demanded 
Toussaint. 

“I’ve  heard  'em  play  that  same  music 
over  a soldier's  grave,"  said  Kelley. 

“ You  goin’  to  bet?"  Toussaint  repeated. 

Cutler  pushed  forward  the  two  neces- 
sary white  chips.  No  one's  hand  was 
high,  and  Loomis  made  a slight  winning. 
The  deal  went  its  round  several  times, 
and  once  when  it  was  Toussaint's,  Cutler 
suspected  that  special  cards  had  been 
thrown  to  him  by  the  half-breed  as  an 
experiment.  He  therefore  played  the  gull 
to  a nicety,  betting  gently  upon  his  three 
kings;  but  when  he  stepped  out  boldly 
and  bet  the  limit,  it  was  not  Toussaint 
but  Kelley  who  held  the  higher  hand, 
winning  with  three  aces.  Why  the  coup 
should  be  held  off  longer  puzzled  the 
scout,  unless  it  was  that  Toussaint  was 
carefully  testing  the  edges  of  his  marked 
cards  to  see  if  he  controlled  them  to  a 
certainty.  So  Cutler  played  on  calmly. 
Presently  two  aces  came  to  him  in  Tous- 
saiut's  deal,  and  he  wondered  how  many 
more  would  be  in  his  three-card  draw. 
Very  pretty!  One  only,  and  he  lost  to 
Loomis,  who  had  drawn  three,  and  held 
four  kings.  The  hands  were  getting 
higher,  they  said.  The  game  had  ‘‘some- 
thing to  it  now.”  But  Toussaint  grum- 
bled, for  his  luck  was  bad  all  this  year, 
lie  said.  Cutler  had  now  made  sure  the 
aces  and  kings  went  where  the  lialf-breed 
wished,  and  could  slide  undetected  from 
the  top  or  the  middle  or  the  bottom  of 
the  pack;  but  he  had  no  test  yet  how  far 
down  the  scale  the  marking  went.  At 
Toussaint's  next  deal  Cutler  judged  the 
time  had  come,  and  at  the  second  round 
of  betting  he  knew  it.  The  three  white 
men  played  their  parts,  raising  each  other 
without  pause,  and  again  there  was  total 
silence  in  the  cabin.  Every  face  bent  to 
the  table,  watching  the  turn  repeat  its 
circle  with  obstinate  increase,  until  new 
chips  and  more  new  chips  had  been 
brought  to  keep  on  with,  and  the  heap 
in  the  middle  had  mounted  high  in  the 
hundreds,  while  in  front  of  Toussaint  lay 


his  knife  and  a match-box — pledges  of 
two  more  horses  he  had  staked.  He  had 
drawn  three  cards,  while  the  others  took 
two,  except  Cutler,  who  had  a pair  of 
kings  again,  and  drawing  three,  picked 
up  two  more.  Kelley  dropped  out,  re- 
marking he  bad  bet  more  than  his  hand 
was  worth,  which  was  true,  and  Loomis 
followed  him.  Their  persistence  had  sur- 
prised Toussaint  a little.  He  had  not 
given  every  one  suspicious  hands:  Cut- 
ler's four  kings  were  enough.  He  bet 
once  more,  was  raised  by  the  scout,  called, 
and  threw  down  his  four  aces. 

“ That  beats  me,”  said  Cutler,  quietly, 
and  his  hand  moved  under  his  frock-coat, 
as  the  half-breed,  eying  the  central  pile 
of  counters  in  triumph,  closed  his  fingers 
over  it.  They  were  dashed  off  by  Kelley, 
who  looked  expectantly  across  at  Cutler, 
and  seeing  the  scout's  face  wither  into 
sudden  old  age,  cried  out,  %4For  God's 
sake,  Jarvis,  where's  your  gun?”  Kelley 
sprang  for  the  yellow  curtain,  and  reeled 
backwards  at  the  shot  of  Toussaint.  His 
arm  thrashed  along  the  window-sill  as  he 
fell,  sweeping  over  the  lamp,  and  flaring 
channels  of  oil  ran  over  his  body  and 
spread  on  the  ground.  But  they  could 
no  longer  hurt  him.  The  half-breed  had 
leaped  outside  the  cabin,  enraged  that 
Cutler  should  have  got  out  during  the 
moment  he  had  thought  of  Kelley.*  The 
scout  was  groping  for  his  ivory-liandled 
pistol  off  in  the  darkness.  He  found  it, 
and  hurried  to  the  little  window  at  a 
second  shot  he  heard  inside.  Loomis, 
beating  the  rising  flame  away,  had  seized 
the  pistol  from  the  shelf,  and  aimlessly 
fired  into  the  night  at  Toussaint.  He 
fired  again,  running  to  the  door  from  the 
scorching  heat.  Cutler  got  round  the 
house  to  save  him  if  he  could,  and  saw  the 
half-breed's  weapon  flash,  and  the  body 
pitch  out  across  the  threshold.  Toussaint, 
gaining  his  horse,  shot  three  times  and 
missed  Cutler,  whom  he  could  not  clearly 
see,  and  heard  the  scout's  bullets  sing 
past  him  as  his  horse  bore  him  rushing 
away. 

II. 

Jarvis  Cutler  lifted  the  dead  Loomis 
out  of  the  cabin.  He  made  a try  for 
Kelley's  body,  bufc  the  room  had  become 
a cave  of  flame,  and  he  was  driven  from 
the  door.  He  wrung  his  hands,  giving 
himself  bitter  blame  aloud,  as  he  covered 
Loomis  with  his  saddle-blanket,  and  jump 
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flame  caught,  he  stood  up  to  enjoy  the 
cool  of  a breeze  that  was  passing  through 
the  stillness,  and  he  suddenly  stamped  his 
fire  out.  The  smell  of  another  fire  had 
come  across  Chug  Water  on  the  wind. 
It  was  incredible  that  Toussaint  should  be 
there  already.  There  was  no  seeing  from 
this  bottom,  and  if  Cutler  walked  up  out 
of  it  the  other  man  would  see  too.  If  it 
were  Toussaint,  he  would  not  stay  long 
in  the  vast  exposed  plain  across  Chug 
Water,  but  go  on  after  his  meal.  In  twen- 
ty minutes  it  would  be  the  thing  to  swiin 
or  wade  the  stream,  and  crawl  up  the  mud 
bank  to  take  a look.  Meanwhile,  Cutler 
dipped  some  old  bread  that  he  had  in  wa- 
ter and  sucked  it  down,  while  the  little 
breeze  from  opposite  shook  the  cotton- 
wood leaves  and  brought  over  the  smell 
of  cooking  meat.  The  sun  grew  warmer, 
and  the  doves  ceased.  Cutler  opened  his 
big  watch,  and  clapped  it  shut  as  the 
sound  of  uiud  heavily  slopping  into  the 
other  river  reached  him.  He  crawled  to 
where  he  could  look  at  the  Laramie  from 
among  his  sage-brush,  and  there  was  Tous- 
saint leading  his  horse  down  to  the  water. 
The  half-breed  gave  a shrill  call,  and 
waved  his  hat.  His  call  was  answered, 
and  as  he  crossed  the  Laramie,  three  Sioux 
appeared,  riding  to  the  bank.  They  waited 
till  he  gained  their  level,  when  all  four 
rode  up  the  Chug  Water,  and  went  out 
of  sight  opposite  the  watching  Cutler. 
The  scout  threw  off  some  of  his  clothes, 
for  the  water  was  still  high,  and  when  he 
had  crossed,  and  drawn  himself  to  a level 
with  the  plain,  there  were  the  four  squat- 
ted beside  a fire.  They  sat  talking  and 
eating  for  some  time.  One  of  them  rose 
at  last,  pointed  south,  and  mounting  his 
horse,  dwindled  to  a dot,  blurred,  and 
evaporated  in  the  heated  trembling  dis- 
tance. Cutler  at  the  edge  of  the  bank 
still  watched  the  other  three,  who  sat  on 
the  ground.  A faint  shot  came,  and  they 
rose  at  once,  mounted,  and  vanished  south- 
ward. There  was  no  following  them  now 
in  this  exposed  country,  and  Cutler,  feel- 
ing sure  the  signal  had  meant  something 
about  Toussaint's  horses,  made  his  fire, 
watered  his  own  horse,  and  letting  him 
drag  a rope  where  the  feed  was  green,  ate 
his  breakfast  in  ease.  Toussaint  would 
get  a fresh  mount,  and  proceed  to  the  mil- 
road.  With  the  comfort  of  certainty  and 
tobacco,  the  scout  lolled  by  the  river  un- 
der the  cottonwood,  and  even  slept.  In 
the  cool  of  the  afternoon  lie  reached  the 


cabin  of  an  acquaintance  twenty  miles 
south,  and  changed  his  horse.  A man  had 
passed  by,  he  was  told.  Looked  as  if 
bound  for  Cheyenne.  “ No,”  Cutler  said ; 
“lie's  known  there;'’  and  he  went  on, 
watching  Toussaint's  tracks.  Within  ten 
miles  they  veered  away  from  Cheyenne 
to  the  southeast,  and  Cutler  struck  out  on 
a trail  of  his  own  more  freely.  By  mid- 
night he  was  on  Lodge-Pole  Creek,  sleep- 
ing sound  among  the  last  trees  he  would 
pass.  He  slept  twelve  hours,  having  gone 
to  bed  knowing  he  must  not  come  into 
town  by  daylight.  About  nine  he  arrived, 
and  went  to  the  railroad  station ; there  the 
operator  knew  him.  The  lowest  haunt 
in  the  town  was  a tent  south  of  the  Union 
Pacific  tracks;  and  Cutler,  getting  his 
irons,  and  a man  from  the  saloon,  went 
there,  and  stepped  in,  covering  the  room 
with  his  pistol.  The  fiddle  stopped,  the 
shrieking  women  scattered,  and  Toussaint, 
who  had  a glass  in  his  hand,  let  it  fly  at 
Cutler’s  head,  for  he  was  drunk.  There 
were  two  customers  besides  himself. 

“Nobody  shall  get  hurt  here,”  said 
Cutler,  above  the  bedlam  that  now  set  lip. 
“ Only  that  man’s  wanted.  The  quieter  I 
get  him,  the  quieter  it  ’ll  be  for  others.” 

Toussaint  had  dived  for  his  pistol,  but 
the  proprietor  of  the  dance-hall,  scenting 
law,  struck  the  half-breed  with  the  butt 
of  another,  and  he  rolled  over,  and  was 
still  for  some  minutes.  He  got  on  his 
legs,  and  was  led  out  of  the  entertain- 
ment, which  resumed  more  gayly  than 
ever.  Feet  shuffled,  the  fiddle  whined, 
and  truculent  treble  lighter  sounded 
through  the  canvas  walls,  as  Toussaint 
walked  between  Cutler  and  the  saloon- 
man  to  jail.  He  was  indicted,  and  upon 
the  scouts  deposition  committed  to  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Loomis  and  Kelley. 
Cutler,  hoping  still  to  be  wagon-master, 
wrote  to  Lieutenant  Baldwin,  hearing  in 
reply  that  the  re-enforcements  would  not 
arrive  for  two  months.  The  session  of 
the  court  came  in  one,  and  Cutler  was 
the  Territory’s  only  witness.  He  gave 
his  name,  age,  and  stumbled  at  his  occu- 
pation. 

“Say,  poker  - dealer,”  sneered  Tous- 
saint's attorney. 

“I  would,  but  I’m  such  a fool  one," 
observed  the  witness.  “ Put  me  down  as 
wagon-master  to  the  military  outfit  that’s 
going  to  White  River.” 

“ What  is  your  residence?” 

“ Well,  I reside  in  the  district  that  lies 
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between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.” 

“A  pleasant  neighborhood,”  said  the 
judge,  who  knew  Cutler  perfectly,  and 
just  how  well  he  dealt  poker  hands.  ' 

“ It’s  not  a pleasant  neighborhood  for 
some.”  And  Cutler  looked  at  Toussaint. 

“You  think  you  done  with  me?”  Tous- 
saint inquired,  upon  which  silence  was 
ordered  in  the  court. 

Upon  Cutler's  testimony  the  half-breed 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  in  six  weeks  from  that  day. 
Hearing  this,  he  looked  at  the  witness. 
“ I see  you  one  day  agin,”  he  said. 

The  scout  returned  to  Fort  Laramie, 
and  soon  the  expected  troops  arrived,  and 
the  expedition  started  for  White  River  to 
join  Captain  Brent.  He  was  stationed 
there  to  impress  Red  Cloud,  and  had 
written  to  headquarters  that  this  chief 
did  not  seem  impressed  very  deeply, 
and  that  the  lives  of  the  settlers  were  in- 
secure. Re-enforcements  were  according- 
ly sent  to  him.  The  eveniug  before  these 
soldiers  left  Laramie  news  came  from  the 
south.  Toussaint  had  escaped  from  jail. 
The  country  was  full  of  roving,  dubious 
Indians,  and  with  the  authentic  news 
went  a rumor  that  the  jailer  had  received 
various  messages.  These  were  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Sioux  Nation  did  not  desire 
Toussaint  to  be  killed  by  the  white  man, 
that  Toussaint’s  mother  was  the  sister  of 
Red  Cloud,  and  that  many  friends  of 
Toussaint  often  passed  that  house.  How- 
ever all  this  may  have  been,  the  man  was 
gone. 

Fort  Robinson,  on  the  White  River,  is 
backed  by  yellow  bluffs  that  break  out  of 
the  foot  - hills  in  turret  and  toadstool 
shapes,  with  stunt  pines  starving  between 
their  torrid  bastions.  In  front  of  the 
fort  the  land  slants  away  into  the  flat 
un featured  desert,  and  in  summer  the  sky 
is  a blue-steel  cover  that  each  day  shuts 
the  sun  and  the  earth  and  mankind  into 
one  box  together,  and  at  night  it  lifts  to 
let  in  the  cool  of  the  stars.  The  White 
River,  which  is  not  wide,  runs  in  a curve, 
and  around  this  curve  below  the  fort 
some  distance  was  the  agency,  and  be- 
yond it  a stockade,  inside  which  in  those 
days  dwelt  the  settlers.  All  this  was 
strung  out  on  one  side  of  the  White 
River,  the  outside  of  the  curve;  and  at  a 
point  near  the  agency  a foot-bridge  of 
two  cottonwood  trunks  crossed  to  the 
concave  of  the  rivers  bend— a bottom  of 


some  extent,  filled  with  growing  cotton- 
woods, and  the  tepees  of  many  Sioux  fam- 
ilies. Along  the  river  and  on  the  plain 
other  tepees  stood.  One  morning,  after 
Lieutenant  Baldwin  had  become  estab- 
lished at  Fort  Robinson,  he  was  talking 
with  his  friend  Lieutenant  Powell,  when 
Cutler  knocked  at  the  wire  door.  The 
wagon-master  was  a privileged  character, 
and  he  sat  down  and  commented  irrel- 
evantly upon  the  lieutenant’s  pictures, 
Indian  curiosities,  and  other  well-meant 
attempts  to  conceal  the  walls. 

“ What’s  the  trouble.  Cutler?” 

“Don't  know  as  there's  any  trouble.” 

u Come  to  your  point,  man;  you’re  not 
a scout  now.'’ 

“ Toussaint’s  here.” 

“What!  in  camp?'1 

“ Hiding  with  the  Sioux.  Two  Knives 
heard  about  it.”  (Two  Knives  was  a 
friendly  Indian.)  “He’s  laying  for  me,” 
Cutler  added. 

“You’ve  seen  him?” 

“No.  I want  to  quit  my  job  and  go 
after  him.” 

“Nonsense!”  said  Powell. 

“You  can't,  Cutler,”  said  Baldwin. 

“I  can't  spare  you.” 

“You’ll  be  having  to  fill  my  place,  I 
guess.” 

“ You  mean  to  go  without  permission  ?” 
said  Powell,  sternly. 

“ Lord,  no!  He’ll  shoot  me.  That's  all.” 

The  two  lieutenants  pondered. 

“And  it’s  to-day,”  said  Cutler,  plain- 
tively, “that  he  should  be  gettin’  hung 
in  Cheyenne.” 

Still  the  lieutenants  pondered,  while 
the  wagon-master  inspected  a photograph 
of  Marie  Rose  as  Marguerite. 

“ I have  it!”  exclaimed  Powell.  “ Let’s 
kill  him.” 

“ How  about  the  commanding  officer?” 

“ He’d  back  us— but  we’ll  tell  him  after- 
wards. Cutler,  can  you  find  Toussaint?” 

“ If  I get  the  time.” 

“Very  well,  you’re  olf  duty  till  you 
do.  Then  report  to  me  at  once.” 

Just  after  guard-mount  two  mornings 
later  Cutler  came  in  without  knocking. 
Toussaint  was  found.  He  was  down  on 
the  river  now,  beyond  the  stockade.  In 
ten  minutes  the  wagou-master  and  the 
two  lieutenants  were  rattling  down  to  the 
agency  in  an  ambulance,  behind  four  tall 
blue  government  mules.  These  were 
handily  driven  by  a seven  teen -year-old 
boy,  whom  Baldwin  had  picked  up,  liking 
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his  sterling  American  ways.  He  had 
come  West  to  be  a cowboy,  but  a chance 
of  helping  to  impress  Red  Cloud  had 
seemed  still  dearer  to  his  heart.  They 
drew  up  at  the  agency  store,  and  all 
went  in,  leaving  the  boy  nearly  out  of 
his  mind  with  curiosity,  and  pretending 
to  be  absorbed  with  the  reins.  Present- 
ly they  came  out,  Baldwin  with  field- 
glasses. 

“ Now,’’  said  he,  “ where?" 

4 4 You  see  the  stockade,  sir?" 

44  Well?”  said  Powell,  sticking  his  chin 
on  Cutler’s  shoulder  to  look  along  his 
arm  as  he  pointed.  But  the  scout  pro- 
posed to  be  deliberate. 

“Now  the  gate  of  the  stockade  is  this 
way,  ain’t  it?” 

“Well,  well?" 

“You  start  there  and  follow  the  fence 
to  the  corner — the  left  corner,  toward  the 
river.  Then  you  follow  the  side  that’s 
nearest  the  river  down  to  the  other  cor- 
ner. Now  that  corner  is  about  a hundred 
yards  from  the  bank.  You  take  a bee- 
line to  the  bank  and  go  down  stream, 
maybe  thirty  yards.  No;  it  ’ll  be  forty 
yards,  I guess.  There's  a lone  pine-tree 
right  agin  the  edge.”  The  wagon-mas- 
ter stopped. 

“ I see  all  that,”  said  Lieutenant  Bald- 
win, screwing  the  field-glasses.  ‘‘There’s 
a buck  and  a squaw  lying  under  the 
tree.” 

“ Naw,  sir,”  drawled  Cutler,  “that 
ain’t  no  buck.  That’s  him  lying  in  his 
Injun  blanket  and  chinnin’  a squaw.” 

“Why,  that  man’s  an  Indian,  Cutler. 
I tell  you  I can  see  his  braids.” 

“Oh,  lie's  rigged  up  Injun  fashion, 
fust  rate,  sir.  But  them  braids  of  his 
ain’t  liis’n.” 

The  lieutenants  passed  each  other  the 
field-glasses  three  times,  and  glared  at  the 
lone  pine  and  the  two  figures  in  blankets. 
The  bov  on  the  ambulance  was  unable  to 
pretend  any  longer,  and  leaned  off  his 
seat  till  he  nearly  fell. 

“Well,”  said  Baldwin,  “I  never  saw 
anything  look  more  like  a buck  Sioux. 
Look  at  his  paint!  Take  the  glasses 
yourself,  Cutler.” 

But  Cutler  refused.  “ He's  like  an  In- 
jun,” lie  said.  “But  that's  just  what  he 
wants  to  be.”  The  scout’s  conviction 
bore  down  their  doubt. 

They  were  persuaded.  “You  can't 
come  with  us, Cutler, "said  Powell.  “You 
must  wait  for  us  here." 


“ I know,  sir;  he’d  spot  us,  sure.  But 
it  ain't  right.  I started  this  whole  busi- 
ness with  my  poker  scheme  at  that 
cabin,  and  I ought  to  stay  with  it  clear 
tlirough.” 

The  officers  went  into  the  agency 
store  and  took  down  two  rifles  hanging 
at  the  entrance,  always  ready  for  use. 
“We’re  going  to  kill  a man,”  they  ex- 
plained, and  the  owner  was  entirely  satis- 
fied. They  left  the  rueful  Cutler  inside, 
and  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  the  stockade, 
turning  there  to  the  right,  away  from  the 
river,  and  following  the  paling  round  the 
corner  down  to  the  further  right-hand 
corner.  Looking  from  behind  it,  the  lone 
pine-tree  stood  near,  and  plain  against 
the  sky.  The  striped  figures  lay  still  in 
their  blankets,  talking,  with  their  faces  to 
the  river.  Here  and  there  across  the 
stream  the  smoke-stained  peak  of  a tepee 
showed  among  the  green  leaves. 

“Did  30U  ever  see  a more  genuine 
Indian  ?”  inquired  Baldwin. 

“We  must  let  her  rip  now,  anyhow,'’ 
said  Powell,  and  they  stepped  out  into  the 
open.  They  walked  towards  the  pine  till 
it  was  a hundred  yards  from  them,  and 
the  two  beneath  it  lay  talking  all  the 
while.  Baldwin  covered  the  man  witli 
his  rifle  and  called.  The  man  turned  his 
head,  and  seeing  the  rifle,  sat  up  in  his 
blanket.  The  squaw  sat  up  also.  Again 
the  officer  called,  keeping  liis  rifle  steadi- 
ly pointed,  and  the  man  dived  like  a frog 
over  the  bank.  Like  magic  his  blanket 
had  left  his  limbs  and  painted  body  na- 
ked, except  for  the  breech-clout.  Bald- 
win's tardy  bullet  threw  earth  over  the 
squaw,  who  w ent  flapping  and  screeching 
down  the  river.  Baldwin  and  Powell 
ran  to  the  edge,  which  dropped  six  abrupt 
feet  of  clay  to  a trail,  then  shelved  into 
the  swift  little  stream.  The  red  figure 
wras  making  up  the  trail  to  the  foot-bridge 
that  led  to  the  Indian  houses,  and  both 
officers  fired.  The  man  continued  his 
limber  flight,  and  they  jumped  down  and 
followed,  firing.  They  heard  a yell  on 
the  plain  above,  and  an  answer  to  it,  and 
then  confused  yells  above  and  below, 
gathering  all  the  wThile.  The  figure  ran 
on  above  the  river  trail  below  the  bank, 
and  their  bullets  whizzed  after  it. 

“ Indian  !"  asserted  Baldwin,  panting. 

“ Ran  away,  though,”  said  Powell. 

“So  d you  run.  Think  any  Sioux  ’d 
stay  when  army  officer  comes  gunning 
for  him?" 
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k*  Shore  said  Powell  “ \S  gtHtfiig  near  s»t&  Mu-  man  i **a p to  the  noddle  of  the 
hrnlgc.’  and  they  -went  on;  runumi;  and  l>ridip\  sway  suddenly  with  anus 
bring;  Tiro  yell*  nil  over  ihe  plain  were  m\k  mid  topple  into  White  River,  The 
thickening  to  a<  sui*d;jiro’  of  solid  tJii^ W currcml  swepl  the  body  /i /and  it 
ki£  sound,  when  the  naked  runner  eaiuc'.:  nnm;  it  ahevnMKuv  IdVd  ami  iimn/d 
muml 'il?*  nvev  curve  mtn  n;av  /<t  hu'  suni  <uik  us  t i » •-  stream  played' with  ik 
people  at  tlien^enay  ■ ■SotnAinnes.  ii  struck  s«dniev^:u  kiumpa 

•v'WiiO'f:.v  u rilltd"  said  CiU-har  cu  iW  P?  shallows  and  boandHf  half  .-ouL  of 
agent.  warm-,  then  'hew  umler  with  nothing;  hot 
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the  5i.t>"  crOimtKt*  ms  i4*mR*  hjout. 


‘■They've  got  enr  the  bayk  of  Ilia  head  in  highly Vtmnng 

14  .Well,  I viw  l oand  Ob*,”  >:aid  the . rmiml  -md  roirud.  The  din  of  I radians 

syoui  and  a .way  ire  wont  Increased,  and  from  the  lop«  •■•*>.  in  the 

“ That,  man  s er’azy/' said  tin:  agyok  eoUon woods  fb*-  r*  ii  &unix  Iregah  R boil, 

'You  Sad  he  *a.-i;r»:Y  T remarked  the  on  - evirmmg  on  the  Opposite  hank,  b'ut  un- 

hula:m:v*ho\y  Y.erkdh  what  had-  happebe.b . The  man 

OhtW  wne  nrhefi  ftoawr  fhg  hrfdsfe;  ^diirtvV  in  lh e /&&& .-  close  to  the 

than  I ho  man  in  the  breech -elm  it  and  'olih'-rs. 

ha t«fe<  hy  U?ok • vTt>  not  hue  man."  said  Baldwin; 
keeti  pi^stnpy  in  the  ^ erhhe  ay+  Drrl  yon  ur  I hit;  hi  my"  ; 

tip  she  iviiH  When  the  Hs.nw  was  with  “ We're  a one,  anyhow/'  said  Powell, 
*n  j-n  yaoh.  ( Sn icr  sl«>s;]y  drew  »h-  iV«f  y qmptfY,  Look  T! 

The  d<efit enkhfy  jhrhyw  : A do^yo  i'dles  were  pointing  at  their 
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head*  m Urn  lnW-4i<  ubbv^  The  Inclines  in  this  her.*  afLur,"  he  stud  And,  when 
still  Tu^htdod,  tor  there  was  1 '<•  Knives  they  inched  $J(#  fori  he  was  Say  in£  it 
h*]i>n£  them  these  otfieers  \v«u-e  nol  erne  slii)  oeeassonulh* . 

1UI  - and  b&ii;  Vv  'rt  no  81011.x,  . i&wbjeniv  Captain  Brent  rnitsdilmci  it  neatly 
: Cutler  pushed  an  knur  lit4"  rides,  Amlfiuk'  <b>ho.  * * But.  that  boy  put  t ho  iimsinue 
up  the  nearest  tun  with  .bis  arm.  htkI  ththr  t.OMehes/'  he  said  A*  Let’s  have  lint’*  w.' 
■ex  plosion  quivered  m the  ears  of  r.he  The  boy  >vuw  }md  hi*  m'KldUe  4 dinner 
] mute  nan  K Powell  'stood  ynmhne  rh  the*  wnh  the  ofjh-ers  in  ylum 

matters  \ hat  hnd  smukinw  a.  ei^ar  after  it  Without  je-y 
passed  beykhd  ids  a ml  BahBHw  ToMssaiht wax  given  to  ilm.do<Hi>r 

iu.'uh  a yru if  as  the  head. or  tin*  mau  in  and  his  wound  ^artfully  dressed, 
the  river  washed  by.  Tie  false  braid  “Thivwvli  eost  vd  Indian  end 

rioiie?  ntf  o>  lies  -hand  brerdv/bsuid  Oaplmn  KrenL  toolwnir  dow  t» 

"tjuick  r #fioiited. . Cutler  hum  the  ai  the  piam  Blau U^md  i-i thus  galloped 
ha»»k  Vk8hr>vehim  up  lit-re.  over  it,  and  yelling  ft  I led  the  air.  Buj 

Twm  Knives  redoubled  fci#  harangue,  was  pot  destmeVl  to  e^use  ihi»: 

mu]  r im  1 udkirs  stood  jm*?Jedyw  hike  the  i urtlnm  Umwn  0 an  uin*  j^yud  inftuenve 
tieuhmaets  puded  Toussuml  out.  not  dead  intervened: 

hoi  sboi  Urrmiyh  the  jii #>  They  dragged  All  uftorimnn  ;he  rnex  ami  g;tHopiYi<r 
h*m  over  the  etav  and  hoisted  him.  Jil)  went  on, and  m-yt  nmrmug  '^urse  Mgo? 
Om.low  ehugid  ! » • d 1 1 and  jerked  lorn  to  the  there  seemed  in  he  my  tudums  in  the 
leve‘  us  a neve  noise  of  mit'lin^  descended  world.  The  horizon  was  empty,  t he  air 
mi  the  ymwd;  arui  (hr  Tour  blue.  mud  ess  h urn t.  the  smoking  tepees  vanished  (mm- 
u4he^led  1? p dunl  iiiiJ.ieitv.  'T’frp  Imy  h&il  Tim  Tuft 1 ui  wpodki  •&**$/,  NvhkT^e  iin^c  in  tin* 
done  if  himself  Ctn-ssiog  the  o HkWrC  pUuu  had  been  lay  the  hklge-pob^,  and 
need,  he  had  pelted  d.ovp  umong  1 he  the  hers  were  aWI of  white  rold  ashes, 
rrkw*, 1 ^ t »i t 1%  fiinm  ujri  interp^ipr  t^nie  from  Bin! 

his  e-ray  - v{.s  ^n  \iw  ream.  lit  Ari  dity  Vltuuf  Bed  Cloinl  would  like  ro  havt‘ 
three,  pushing  Totimhiut  in  front.  .^tM;r  TV^Issa'jiit.  IT  Hie  white  u»an  u:»s  nfd 
scoured  away  for  Hu  post  us  the  snuaw  wiiliuu.  d shrafhl  he  war 
arrived  n>  s*hriek  tie  umh  o*  her  frde  Ckq.uou  Htem  in  hi  the  M.urv  id  Loomis 

Miat  R»*d  p(f»ud's  jvhttmn  luot  been  1 tie  and  Krlhy  "Say  fo  Led  Cmm!/  he 
vietin).  ended.  ’*  timl  yvheu  a wh.hv  it\:tu  tire.- 

. 'Cut lev  sat  sniiUn^'  ;is  thy  pudniianei.  Ktycli  ihih^  he  ix  killed  Ask 

S5VW«s?  ‘I  u>14  y<*i\  I U;limiyaf  - .Upr)  tTou.d:  if  Tottssaiifi  )ivn.  If 


a limsMAK  of  imb  cwim 


hr-  thinks  ves.  let  him  come  inn]  take  had  pot  spoken.  ami  lAfcYurxf  wf  .'.fett-: 
Tomssaiuld'  thers  a*  u l anted  the  corner  was  the  jhst 

'The  next-  <J:|V.;-W'ilh  eercmou  \ and  j’t\>  visum  of  him  that  I hr  ejird  jilavers  had. 
thers  of  yniie,  Red  Ovmd  caum  hnomue  Red  Chmd.  i*a.mo  back  to  1 ii>*  o Hirers, 
Jm  intmprrtep  4H*I  li.-denm*  mHlt  ,imt  in  their  poseur  p hu  mndy  spoke  to 

every  word  h;u{  iuU!  imo  ytoijUp  re  lyia  nderpreiei\.  who  deb  vm  red  theiues- 
qfit&yit  m >>v  j'}*e  half  breed.  Lie  ••  Was  Miyev:  Red  Chind  says  ToiisviiiU  Ip*?. ip 
taken  lo  Urn  hosjdbi.1.  A >fiiin  im  gwul.  ,Nri  .litjjifb?  ainvjtmy,  lie  rot 

p»ts.r  , ,ui HiJ*  the  um! , and  ut>nie  lay  Ton-  want  him . wVhvu-  nnm  bmu  pvefpv  hm-d 
mi  Hit  with  whom  CiU.l«*r  ami  the  uinhm  ior  him,  (Mu  keep  hum  ": 

]ai1re-bi*«v  were  ;p1mvu)g  whiskey  poker.  Tints  Wms  Totissainl  twin  somem-ed. 
At . st til tt  yd  ft6(f  Ofe^ll  lobnUfiir  m the  He  irtijvroyeil  mwler  irh^tj^eei.  iiiwt  yeas* 
doorway,  ijnr^'otis  ami  mmu  .»x  Frife,  the  fcoilvfcVJ'd.  to  t where  Us  ’.v;*.:? 

Camp  was  Auspemled.  The  Indian  b)nk  liapp’-il,  umu-;: h £i>iud  Wi-kv  kdev,  These 
no  notice  of  the'  svibte  mem  add  walked  Ummo  happened  *n  'hr  •e&Hy  M’-ve'nhe* : 
to  the  bed.  Toussnmt  clutched  at  his  rm  Iml there  are  Sioux  who  yoiuemhcr  the 
luUoUs  frilled  Veit  lied  Cloud  looked  at  two  lommmints.  and  how  {hvy  pulled  the 
him.  Then  rim  mongrel  strain  of  hjnod  halt  breed  out  of  White  Ftirer  i»y  liis 
told,  and  iiie-  half -hived  j .mured  out  a rV  Ise  hair.  it  makes  them  ban i*U  Ad- 
cliiiUrrmti*  appeal,  while  Red  Cloud  hy  most  any  indian  is  full  of  h\)k when  Uv 
(ill?  btftUbb*  waded  lili  d had  spent  -itself.  . chooses;  ami.  a hen  he  gets  hold  of  a yoke, 
Thea  he  grrimtakl. and  left  the  roi>nn  He  hy  ireye?*l^fe:eS>. 
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A LITTLE  JOURNEY  IN  JAVA. 

BY  FREDERIC  M.  BURR. 


“mAKING  it  as  a whole,  and  survey- 
X ing  it  from  every  point  of  view, 
Java  is  probably  the  very  finest  and  most 
interesting  tropical  island  in  the  world/’ 
It  was  a beautiful  day  in  the  late  au- 
tumn when  we  read  the  above  statement 
of  Alfred  Wallace,  the  celebrated  English 
naturalist,  who  visited  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago over  thirty  years  ago, and  published 
an  interesting  volume  of  his  experiences. 
Since  then  very  little  has  been  written  or 
told  of  this  gem  of  the  Southern  seas. 
Therefore  it  was  with  something  of  the 
feelings  of  an  explorer  that  we  resolved 
on  deviating  from  the  beaten  track  of 
tourist  travel,  and  investigating  for  our- 
selves the  charms  of  the  island  paradise. 

This  decision  was  reached  only  after 
long  and  earnest  discussion  on  the  shaded 
balcony  of  the  Hong -Kong  Hotel.  A 
week  later  we  were  standing  on  the  deck 
of  the  Rosetta , in  Singapore  Harbor. 

“The  Java  steamer  sails  at  nine/’ said 
the  hotel  runner,  “ and  the  wharf  is  some 
two  or  three  miles  distant.” 

It  was  then  half  past  eight,  and  our 
baggage  was  still  in  the  hold. 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  said  our  informant, 
“but  our  hotel  has  every  comfort,  and 
there  is  another  steamer  next  week.” 

The  outlook  was  gloomy;  but  we  had 
gone  too  far  to  lose  even  the  slightest 
chance.  Harrying  on  shore  amid  crowds 
of  shouting  and  gesticulating  coolies, 
whose  naked  bodies,  smeared  with  oil, 
glistened  in  the  sunlight,  we  made  our 
way  through  a throng  of  eager  gharri- 
wallers  (cab* drivers),  and  placed  our  be- 
longings on  the  nearest  vehicle,  a square 
box  on  four  wheels,  with  a roof  raised 
several  inches  above  the  body  to  allow  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  surrounded 
with  slats  in  lieu  of  glass.  With  a last 
injunction  to  make  haste,  we  settled  back 
and  drew  a long  breath,  the  first  since 
leaving  the  steamer. 

The  day  was  warm  and  the  reflection 
from  the  macadamized  road  was  almost 
blinding.  In  the  dazzling  light  every- 
thing seemed  strange  and  unreal.  Long 
lines  of  carts  passed  on  either  side,  drawn 
by  cream-colored  or  gray  bullocks  with 
mild  eyes  and  gentle  faces  and  huge  flab- 
by humps.  Their  drivers,  stately  Hiudus 
in  breech  - cloth  and  snowy  turban,  or 


slender  Malays  with  coppery  skin  and 
snaky  eyes,  gazed  at  us  with  Eastern  in- 
difference. What  were  we  to  minds  busy 
with  the  Nirvana  of  forgetfulness?  The 
loud  shriek  of  a steam-whistle  roused  us 
from  our  meditation,  and  a modern  dum- 
my dashed  by  drawing  after  it  a long 
train  of  open  cars.  As  the  road  curved 
along  the  water-front  we  came  now  and 
then  on  clusters  of  rude  huts  thatched 
with  palm  leaves  and  supported  on  slender 
poles  that  raised  them  some  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  water  that  ebbed  and  flowed 
beneath.  These  were  the  homes  of  fish- 
ermen, and,  with  the  ever-ready  boat  fast- 
ened beneath  the  entrance,  had  the  merit 
at  least  of  nearness  to  the  field  of  labor. 

Our  sturdy  little  horses,  hardly  larger 
than  ponies,  breaking  into  a wild  gal- 
lop, whirled  us  at  last  through  a narrow 
gateway,  and  threading  their  way  be- 
tween piles  of  machinery  and  merchan- 
dise, stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  pant- 
ing with  exertion.  It  was  considerably 
past  the  supposed  hour  of  sailing;  but  the 
steamer  was  still  there,  and  no  one  showed 
the  slightest  hurry  or  excitement.  In  an- 
swer to  our  eager  questions  the  captain 
replied  that  the  advertised  hour  of  depart- 
ure was  twelve  o’clock,  but  it  would  prob- 
ably be  an  hour  or  two  later  before  he 
could  get  off. 

Everything  was  in  confusion  on  the 
little  Cheribon.  Native  passengers  were 
constantly  arriving  in  large  numbers,  and 
porters  carrying  heavy  burdens  were  pass- 
ing to  and  fro.  Under  the  double  awning 
of  the  quarter-deck  an  Indian  juggler  was 
displaying  his  skill.  Squatting  upon  the 
deck,  and  with  only  the  crudest  appli- 
ances, lie  performed  the  old  trick  of  the 
three  cups  and  balls  with  marvellous  dex- 
terity. Under  his  nimble  fingers  the  lit- 
tle spheres  passed  hither  and  thither  as 
if  enchanted,  leaving  the  spectators  com- 
pletely bewildered.  Then  came  the  two 
pillars  and  the  cut  string,  an  old  friend  of 
every  school-boy,  but  here  revised  and 
improved.  Two  carefully  polished  sticks, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  seven 
or  eight  inches  in  length,  were  shown 
pressed  tightly  together.  Through  the 
upper  ends  passed  a stout  string,  which 
the  conjurer  drew  back  and  forth  to 
prove  it  was  continuous.  Inserting  a 
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sharp  knife  between  Mm  vMefc*.  1m-  ■ *«!>;*-  Hioiiw,  u i H i 1 after  *Lt,  when  the  short 
rM*>d;the'  end*,  bohling '.Up'  Uuvcc  trftj>ic&1  twilight  ^\ ,*. - urct-,  and  the  dark- 

jimly  together  The  . a* ring  nmve!  frer- ■ iu\vs  was  so  dens*  iv e could  only  see  admi 
ly,  as  tx-fore.  apparently  duWti  outline  #f  the  shore.  A large  proa.  heap 

through  (he  tin*  Me  V-  npd  i*i|  hie- h wdh  f reight.  had  bo<  n vixilhigtor 

. f vt  miihd  Mi  pm*  for  id  C?e^f>jiig  $lowy 

of  the  trie.1:/  I'Uit  now,  sv/^.vlvr  of  \V04>-- : h hip  ^grdyfiro pMled  .he  PUioibV  oars  m 

4wr&*/hr i\&t  fcvi^cuy  cVH&k  *$*d  *hc  Of  ; with  pfees-of 

htmlmg  them  seme  inr,  >r  ?hver  ii»«.d.e*  lbd  Uvtrd  hivemed  :u.  Mo*  ends,  if.  'finally  . 
apart,  pulled  Itrsr  oue^tnue  and  then  lh<V  ivhehed  hue  *ide,  anti  one  of  the  Malays 
oi  lier,  the  other  moving-  in  strict  Sicgtfrd  climbing  with  the  agility  of  k monkey, 
a*  thtfujUr  stifi  connected.  fastened  n rope  to  the  ratling.  The  Held 

The  lo»fch  Mail  8 1 earner  CfiW'ihnn'*  of  kubpr  <v ns- . t j In i o i « t » h *d  by  a Single  can- 
h&d  an  to i posing  title;  hut  it.  wiys.  really  die.  ant!  The  worked  in  Oriental' 

a phrivugvi  ITfeii^idr' wheeled  craft  of  only  fa^hipn  as  de t i beratply  a??  if  time  were 
four  IhijudrcdaMul  eighteen  trms,  making  of  no  vnl  ng  w turty  vrry 
on  &»f /-^iW&giy'ieri'  wirier  an  hovm  -One  Tim  ■■air  tlic  sfcamtrr  tvh»  a envious 
curious  thing  in  the  arrmgenieut  of  the  nod  interesting  si  tidy  Travelling  rn  the 
sleeping  apcaw  attracted  our  saloon  with  us  wrm*e  a.  ©uieWuin  and  his 

attention the  entire  absence  of  tipper  wife  and  child  W it iulte  frank  disregard 
sheets.  Re-pea  ted  C&H&  and  lmig-contin- ' of  the  con  y r#iUonabties  of  Trie,  which  one, 
tt*d  -da^t:£t)ifU^ibd  .the.  flinty  soVph  lc^rD^vip-  the  tropi^s/  they  reduced 

heart  orouri-'Miov/''  hud  (he  desired  article  their  rlotiPny  to  iltc  lowest  permissible 
Wits  produced  Nro  onto  .needs  a blanket  limit  The  wife  appeared  in  skin  and 
in  this  part  of  the  wovlcl:,  but  .sheets  are  waiii.  with  .hare  feet  thruKl  into  he*  l less 
a luxury  to  which  the  e.\ f.ra vagaP t A oivri - sbppers,  the  child  spoiled  about  in  guile- 
CADi>  are  stilj  ^oO\cwh,**t  addieied  less  freed  urn  in  a jnur  of  sice  ping  drawers, 

Uha  iii  tluk  arrc>no«>o  amj  ^>u deck  in  calico 

oitr  first  laii<ling-place:;  rtroit^erw  auda.  wldu^ 
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On  the  forward  deck  were  gathered  a our  defenseless  bark.  And,  if  these  inv 
motley  concourse  of  Chinese,  Javanese,  aginary  fears  had  proved  real,  the  bold 
Malays,  and  half-breeds.  Some  of  the  corsairs  would  have  had  a rich  reward, 
half-breed  girls,  as  white  as  ourselves,  for  we  were  carrying  £48,000  in  specie  to 
were  remarkably  pretty.  The  cost  nines  pay  the  wages  of  the  tin-miners  on  the 
were  varied  and  picturesque.  One  lit  lie  island  of  Banca.  We  saw  several  pirat- 
lellow.  of  .some  four  or  live  summers,  with  ieaMooking  crafts  with  dark,  blood  red 
limbs  the  color  of  rich  chocolate,  was  sails  and  low,  snakelike  hulls;  but  they 
tastefully  attired  in  a chest  - protector,  all  proved  to  be  harmless  traders. 

This  dress  certainly  lms  the  advantage  of  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  five 
economy  and  compactness.  Most  of  the  hundred  miles  from  Singapore,  we  sighted 
men  wore  calico  trousers  of  brilliant  ami  the  lights  of  Taudjong  Priok  the  port  of 
variegated  patterns.  Their  close-fitting  Batavia.  Early  next  morning  we  had 
jackets  are  usually  pink  or  green  or  passed  the  customs  inspection,  and.  after 
some  other  strongly  contrasting  color,  a short  ride  on  a narrow-gauge  ra i 1 mad . 
Each  little  family  group  selected  ita  plaee  found  ourselves  in  the  streets  of  one  of 
on  deck  at  starting,  and  camped  there  the  prettiest  cities  we  have,  ever  visited, 
during  the  rest  of  the  trip.  Their  pro-  Batavia  the  beautiful,  known  throughout 
visions  consisted  chielly ' of  bananas  and  the  East  as  the  ■“  gridiron. ■”  on  account 
pineapples,  with  a moderate  supply  of  of  the  heat  of  its  climate,  and  considered 
rice.  They  are  most  in  veterate  gamblers,  to  be  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  towns 
never  missing  an  opportunity  of  imlul-  in  the  world,  is  wonderfully  attractive, 
ging  in  their  favorite  pastime.  The  streets  are  wide  anil  well  kept,  and 

The  Java  Sea,  Which  is  nearly  a thou  are.  shaded  by  the  most  luxuriant  tropical 
sand  miles  in  length,  is  very  shallow,  and  growth.  The  stores  and  private  resi- 
ts sprinkled  over  with  low-lying  coral  deuces  stand  back  from  the  road  in  the 
reefs,  that  are  covered  for  the  most  part  midst  of  ample  grounds  or  compounds, 
with  a dense growth  of  palm-trees.  Half-  beautifully  adorned  with  flowers  and  foli- 
forgotlen  tales  of  Malay  pirates  thronged  age.  This,  of  course,  is  in  the  Dutch 
upon  our  minds,  and  we  almost  expected  quarter.  The  native  town  is  more  sor- 
to  see  n long  rakish  craft  dart  out  from  did;  but  in  this  favored  land  everything 
the  shadow  of  the  palm  groves  and  seize  is  picturesque. 


A I.ITTLK  JOCRNKY  IN  JA^A 


The  canals  that  foini  Iht*  centre  of  [fo<S  nearly  the  same  eU  the  year  round 
principal  street*  m irue  Dutch  fnshbm,  ju  3 >v  'u.v- .nhou?  jfm  .miles  smith  of  Urn  iy$u;i- 
which  Up1  natives  preform  lii-Mi  uuuniug  tm\  -Invu  r-ejivvyj  never  * tiding  sum  n urn 
ahhanvim  uv.  well  ii<  chan  sc  l he*  family  Tin?  utoumno  Vr  fu  he  sure is  s* rnmndme 
h&Vfe  .&  v^iey  avii^  *Ui  r^tioir  t&  the  sQpgtviti;  but  foe  those 

H.is  p ,Co#i P.ccii? vn  With  the  hivt.  that  the  having  the  Wpmiti-  mccns  mai  U*)ic  1 imvc 
*.  < « y is  surrmjmlcil  by  matches  i>  u.  mlb  is*  a ephnyly  n jihca  ea^y  ucecss  u*  tin  dis 
ymt*£  cxphmMjmf  *h  \ fe  im benith fah mss.  triebv  min<h*h  frmo  ttny  **hu  ft  would 
Tie.  iTri^r?,!  frXjiPhni.  e .ii'({j,-  •.vn.’UI  liuMs  seem  as  if  i ii>*  climate  «>f  tin  iVitt  rioyj^l 
‘irwe  i n*re.  There  i<  tU*  Kd'nu  W » M *<>Cvt  its  Java.  n ere  ,/s  near  pm-fectum  n.v  d is  pas-? 
vmrpenl.  hie  to  dUpoynt1.  Ai  Bandong.Uud  iJVcoyh 

Tim  IT* vt >* I NV(b>i JaiKlcn,  a large.  ram'  VUmtUsJ  four  'thousand  feet  ahovn  i he  &f  | 

’•MfjltfV  ohtv&toriadi  .av  h-h.  & spjy/- • :\v$ ,$l.ypt;  u W**?  bight. 

•r imis  moilral  coney  i*  t !*«:-.  last  place  m Tie*  isa‘i<!  is  ’v.-n  nomMU*mmu>.  over 

which  ivoulJ  vx}w»,m  to  im-rf  Ha*  Jc  tfurty  tdgiU  volcanic  {*Viks  Jolting  its 

ernes  • 0$  hvsimnt.  an<l  yet  /it  the  table  stir  htee.  sonic  » >f  yv  Inch  rise. Jo  Uk  height 

<1  hot*  tic-  ladies  were  dressed  in  it  .<i\  tv*  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  There 
that  would  have  done  credit  f.o  any  Km  n haVe  h*  i>  eiucy  Imaim-  ^ruptvms.  J,-. 
I»e;tn  capital  &^he  Judies  }p*4  ap  VV^t : •’ t J i‘-pl i>jsS A- :: f^'‘. i‘i tr 

pea  ret!  earlier  m the  day  in  a decidedly  *>nt  nunc  of  the  volcanoes  are  b»  relive 
tfiicpfivyiiUdJiftl  ivitire.  ami  this  rendered  opendioU. 

our ■•  surprise  pll  the  greater  They  ha  ve  in  the tnonnpdpous  reirieic  1 v<eiterv 
learned  to  s^dapt  t<*  1 1 #<>  f ijt i u< £ e i£  a sVuoy,V  ‘dv  delig-hh  nnd 

hy  keeping  tfiv.ir  heavier  garment*  he  tic*  Idtie  •laxtua^td  vegetiilion  'gives  softness 
of  Vvejtmg,  Kveii 
Avhcii  making  cemmmo 
t>u$  trills  in  their 
rhtges  wans  atiicyTe  ivy 
the  native  f.ai^irroV^  :n 
white  jacket  nti d n (‘Mk 
Cf?  HUf  oiia*  of  Okitfi  ■ ■ Thy 
.toea  uf  their  l^are  lpe^hih 

( \ \ ru^i  i n t g tyvl  y y-hvircrh  - 

d. etinl  s)  ij  qmrs  thaffiMpoiV 
and  down  uz.  t hey  walk. 

Oi 3/Adeen 

apfK^tvotr  in 

tl  nnhu  trpayhiidy  in  divnl , 

n ni-I]  iVntgr  pii>(.  iUHiti,  a n 
a.  Hurt  p.r  uiiioii  eoHi  utiiy 
such  m>  yoiin^  clidtJmi 
^(ityietimejbi  w evti'  with  wt 
When  sleeping; 

Not  wi  thstainii  ng  1 hese 
prepai*alidn>  for  W4riit 
Hv.a t her  tl 4 & 1 real  is  hot 

e. V.cessi  Vt\ ' ihiriu  g mir 
shyy.  il  i e t h e.n  net  fivt  ery 
<ih  lv  . /.thiyer  re^bh^d 
and  even  tliep  it  sya^ 
eii$y  to  tirid  ti  refreshing 
bi*OtfXe,  It.  titUHt  also  l>p 
m)runhbeT(itt  that  tlijk.yy^ 
ij  i tlto  If  eight  of  ^iinnier 

The  ^*2?d  -Of  X>e.ccm)»er  is 
tlieove.t}eii  1 ly  the 
poi  Vi  t Of  ttliVi  r wa  rp  I ;^ea>.: 
son  - hul  a^:  4 purtfer  Of 
fact  the  tenipefatiilLV* 


KAKM  iliU7#K  X KAR  B»* fTKSITZOK*, 
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and  beauty  to  the  lofty  volcanic  peaks. 
The  volcano  of  Tangkoebanprahoe,  near 
Ban  dong,  is  upward  of  eight  thousand 
feet  in  height,  and  yet  it  is  clothed  to  the 
very  summit  with  dense  and  varied  foli- 
age. We  saw  ferns  growing  by  the  road- 
side that  were  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
height.  These  gigantic  plants  are  really 
trees  with  the  same  habit  of  growth  as  the 
smallest  and  most  delicate  ferns  of  our 
own  clime.  Interspersed  among  them 
were  large  forest  trees  in  infinite  varie- 
ty, and  huge  parasitic  vines  that  clung 
to  trees  hardly  stouter  than  themselves. 
Here  and  there  were  wild  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs  and  long  coarse  grass 
with  thick  wiry  leaves.  The  various 
palm  and  fruit  trees  had  ceased  at  a lower 
altitude.  The  cinchona  plantations  flour- 
ished high  on  the  mountain  slopes.  In 
fact,  these  trees  seem  to  do  best  on  high 
lands.  Their  red  and  green  leaves  and 
delicate  white  blossoms  make  a beautiful 
contrast  to  the  deeper  greens  about  them. 

The  cultivation  of  cinchona,  or  quinine, 
has  become  a large  and  profitable  indus- 
try in  Java  since  the  partial  failure  of  the 
coffee  crop.  A few  years  ago  the  trees 
producing  the  coffee  for  which  the  island 
has  long  been  famous  were  badly  injured 
by  some  mysterious  disease,  and  their 
place  is  now  being  gradually  taken  by  the 
Liberia  coffee,  which  has  a much  larger 
and  coarser  berry. 

The  path  to  the  summit  of  the  volcano, 
made  wide  enough  in  the  first  place  for  a 
wagon  road,  had  been  so  badly  gullied 
by  the  heavy  rains  that  it  was  hardly 
practicable  for  horses.  In  some  places, 
where  the  way  was  particularly  steep  and 
the  ruts  alarmingly  deep,  the  writer,  who 
is  somewhat  of  a novice  in  horsemanship, 
refused  to  trust  his  precious  frame  to  any- 
thing less  reliable  than  his  own  trusty 
legs.  An  ordinary  mountain  road  was 
bad  enough ; but  when  it  came  to  ascend- 
ing a dry  watercourse  whose  surface  was 
covered  with  rough  stones  varying  from 
six  inches  to  a foot  in  diameter,  he  posi- 
tively drew  the  line.  In  addition,  the 
Javanese  horses,  which  are  usually  small, 
like  the  people,  are  not  apt  to  induce  con- 
fidence. They  are  overworked  and  are 
frequently  weak  in  the  knees.  The  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  harness  have  an  un- 
pleasant habit  also  of  parting  company 
at  the  most  inconvenient  time. 

Near  the  summit  we  met  two  native 
hunters  armed  with  slender  blow-pipes, 


some  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and  tiny 
darts  of  bamboo.  These  means  of  offeuce 
or  defence  were  probably  ample  during 
the  hours  of  daylight,  but  at  night  they 
would  hardly  suffice.  Then  the  savage 
tiger  grows  bolder,  and  creeps  forth  in 
search  of  his  favorite  meal.  Many  villages 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island  have  been 
abandoned  by  their  inhabitants  on  account 
of  the  nightly  incursions  of  the  tigers. 
The  houses  of  a Javanese  village  offer 
but  scanty  protection  against  the  assaults 
of  the  weather,  and  certainly  none  against 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  The  thin 
walls,  made  of  strips  of  bamboo  pleated 
into  mats,  give  way  at  a touch,  and  the 
doors,  equally  light  in  their  construction, 
are  easily  forced. 

As  we  advanced  further  inland  the 
scenery  became  more  and  more  attractive. 
The  deep,  sequestered  valleys,  with  their 
wonderful  growth  of  palms,  bananas,  cof- 
fee-trees, tea-plants,  pineapples,  and  myr- 
iads of  strange  and  interesting  shrubs, 
are  like  visions  of  fairyland.  Indeed, 
our  daily  experience  seemed  like  a dream. 
The  small,  childlike  people,  with  their 
quiet, deferential  manner  and  scanty  cloth- 
ing, certainly  belonged  to  a different  realm 
from  this  commonplace  world  of  ours. 
Java  is  the  only  country  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  visit  where  the  people  sank 
down  in  the  dust  of  the  road-side  as  we 
passed.  Men  carrying  heavy  burdens  on 
their  shoulders  turned  on  hearing  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  seeing  who  was 
coming,  immediately  squatted  down  in  the 
most  deferential  manner.  Sitting  on  your 
heels  is  the  proper  position  to  assume  in 
this  country  in  the  presence  of  a superior. 

Three  hours  by  rail  from  Bandong  is 
the  little  mountain  village  of  Garoet.  It 
is  delightfully  primitive  and  picturesque, 
and  the  rank  growth  of  the  tropic  zone 
surrounds  it  in  a fond  embrace.  Flowers 
bloom  and  palms  wave  on  every  side.  In 
the  neighboring  fields  a large  crop  of  rice 
is  raised,  and  the  people  look  contented 
and  prosperous.  The  average  pay  of  a 
Javanese  day-laborer  is  82  40  a month, 
and  out  of  this  he  pays  ten  cents  to  the 
government.  Think  of  supporting  a wife 
and  family  on  less  than  eight  cents  a day! 
To  be  sure,  the  wife  and  older  children 
assist  in  the  work ; but  even  then  existence 
would  be  simply  impossible  were  it  not  for 
the  bounty  of  nature  in  a country  where 
food  is  almost  as  cheap  as  air,  and  cloth- 
ing is  a luxury  easily  dispensed  with. 
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Jh  tnt*  *‘oi»ulry  and  women  iMKitVir  An  eMud*  side  i ti  \yt *1  !-kt-j>L  /terra res. 

Aklilre  usually  ytPii V only  one  nrik'de  of  Mnu  ,iUk1  xVooH'U,  standing1  up  to  thgir 
yhahiug,  a sort  ofpenieoat,  .fastened  fi^.li t ' l>»*e.es  in  mud,  were  turning'  ijjr  the \ ncl'». 
around  %\ a*  vv^tjsS  hy  tin*  tt<eU  and  just  black  soil  and  preparing  for  llnyuew  crop. 

• i ! r< > s « ■ iht*  hrda.^  hy  flm  women.  j^mi*  uf  . Gray  07*  itr4nc<>k>red  buffaloes,  with  hates 
tlm  adopt  the-  *tvte  of  :t).te\  imm  as;  I Ike  pig  skins.  wallowed  hi  the  muddy  rwa- 

gtv-u»fi  -iv,:uvr  ;Mtn!!i^NS  and  fryydwn;  ■ -in  (f-r.  looking  tip  with  languid,  huUffenm I. 
Pp  M*uy  h?  the  U.vy  g^M-v-^axe  as  we  rattled  past..  sturdy  hwnvn 

•-rai.iy  hid  an  Upper  garment  rn^ltt  jsunne  ehihltvn  sported  gay  l.v  jiiiianu  l heir-  fomy 
wOM  m-  bite  siy jo  o (: n ■ >*  i « **v- • til  ring.  MUtbs  • h mo-si  emu  pa moos  m nil  the  fr«*vik\m  and 
grnvmoud  obiter  i ash* i H’d  it rfih>?H.  \*r  tete  mnocterute  ut  mUmv’s.  (?wir  gar  te  . ' Vi> 

• teVordme  h«  .teste  of  he*  wearer,  Tin-  Mi  ijtel  a e te  ere  nearer  the  -jo-af.  warm 
ym.hteeu  , hr  many  r!iw  unit  even  lilt*  ht^rt  of  Mother  Earth  than  evm*  hpfm 
yhnsi -proteelor  worn  hy  «njryteu>g  fHinvr-  As.  w*  ottered  flu*  lake  The  viil  :-.  < - 
tt'HveUvr  Uu  Vie-  smvmium'  Tte-y-  hLtte  hinted  out  'hj'-fv>re«vlVjf  revive  u>;  T*U  nr 
brown  dierote:..'  with  reunited  bodies  ami  Uvei  vtriiasteited  away  %p. ^repute  tlm  boats., 
welf  termed  liu.te.Inok  like brums*  sin* ,ues  white  the  miiatmit't’  stj  waited  down  in  m 
as  thvv  shunt  in  the  bright  ysiiusimtt?. • gax-  ., lent  inspect.  It  was  line  the  villages  one 
in#  reads  of  in  Un?  \york.s  Af  Af 

Altont  ten  iVdlyAfru'nf.i'iowyt  ns  h sywoll  ers.  Th^  low.  oirg-storied  huts  hf  iigi»h 
Jake  railed  Ray* sniopth  hauihixi  poles,  \nnd:»M*d  with  pafni  \H0^. 
and  in  good  order,  runs  1h:<  w v»‘u  rk:.- fiidd:s  and  iliatrhed  with  leaves.  seem'Oii  Uardiy 


. dr  tUk  UnvfiH.vou  iitvNEnAL.  v<  ivajr^vaio; 
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capable. of  afford  jpg'  |>Voteet'ior*  sigh  in  si  the  Mi.diannueilmnstu ; but  it  docs  mu  seem  to 
flew  irrfn  <d  rh * sun.  W«  »mi(le  nur  way  wr-eigli  veVv  heavily  ^p« m them.  In  £a*rt, 
tlinhigh  the  single  street,  foHd'Ved  tit  a iv-  pot  once  during  mir  sojourn  did  we'  wiB 
spec  it5  of  d)M.a»K*e  by  a throng  of  ness  1 1 *♦-  Scene,  so  familiar  in  otjie-r  Mo$* 

hnt  timid  natives  the  waters  < -dee  Jem  countries.  of  ;t  •.merchant-.  praying'  at, 

wo  found  the  'advance-guard  busily  eh  ins  shop  dn»>i  The  religion  of  Mohammed 
gaged  ‘in  cvm>.li  mO  mg  a most  peodliar  \vus  dntroddOod  about,  ihe  year  U7W.  re- 
. craft;’  Four  h»fiir  narrow  ta^ops,  each  placing  the  old  Bra  (uni  meal  faith,  which 
huihnyrd  fro  n't  thy  trunk  -of  <i  large  tree,  had  flourished  iVnm  a period  <,f  unknown 
^re:  ikh*  by ; was  antiquity,  an  ff.  svjhviijp  power  >$  aifested  by 

pieced  o s<oi-  of  sniionm- bouse.  of  light  Hie  extensive  remains  of  eilies  and 
bamboo  p*do*A  rooted  and  floored  with  pies  that  arc  sca-tiered  O?roaetunfl  theiu- 
bmnboo  maM.nig.  In  fins  floating  house.,  tenor  of  iie>  isiand.  Under  (lie  Medem 
which  was  about  eight  feel  Mpiave,  giiaies  ride  tire  island  steadily  4 H**vi orated  and 
were  placed  h*v  one  acvomusodatiori.  Sib  it  jVH&not  unt d H ^au»c  info  Hie  (mission 
fing  at.  our  ease uw  were  paddled  slowly  of  the  Jh’deh  that  lids  h. ■wmfa.nl  ?u«ve 
out  into  Hie  lake,  our  rower*  sipnUiing  nunr?  was  checked  'Since •••'that  period: 
upon  the  hmy  and  stern  of  eavJi  dugoni  nearly  'three  hundred  years ;»£»>.  d>  I'tv- 
and  propelling  thfiir  cnnihroits  vessel  with  res*  in  wealth  ami  population  has  W-m 
small  spoon  shaped  oars  iiot  unlike  a ■woitdy^jvily  rapid. 

child's  sand-shovad.  Wc  forced- .tmr  Way  At  the  beginning  of  the  presr-mt  ecu 
fhvnuob  J^cge  fleids o;f  fliv-putho  each  leaf  tury  fcimvc 

heine*  tu  »*  feet  or  mo rt  in  d laruetMO  The  tants;  hi  18f»d  they  had  increased  to d.eiR).. 

*. a quart  measure,  \y$K:  000;  in  .18.05  the  census  shewed, 
ii  hrauufnl  pink  and  deliciously  Fragrant.  410.  a miurrkub’le  increase  Jlpfcf  Hi  JKfll 
The  seeds,  m we:  proved  by  acoiiil  ^vperi-  flic  papula  non  had  reached  23. .000. non. 
iflcup  nuikf:exeejile»jteHfing.  and  a n niuoh  \Ve  skoidd  ivne-mke-r  m dds  ennueotnm 
prized  by  the  fiat* ves.  dipt  the  island  vd  dava  is  only  COO  miles 

t H faith  (>f  the' Javklyc.^;  is  f r#\r?i ’ 60  to  d2u  willed  . 
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*tett  * 

* I lilV  Jncoib  would  ro>.if.it?*  io  Mrs, 

vl  Y nearest  neighbor;  Walters.  Mrs.  'WatkM>:  wonfij  never  m 
V hitherto  has  been  ijoitV'.'  f(fty3anok 

a kudnbpr  namhd  Now  in  dead.  \if  no  compi/iint 

Jueoh Nhtvim*i\  1 ea)h  d apparently,  ;t«td  wii  h sb  lew  symptoms 
bun  my  andom,  n*y  ilmt  tnvn  Uuwjoetor.v  did  not  know  whai 
ranj  ^rosv,  hcoJujM'  Avy* the  matter.  tmd  (he  upshot  of  this 
ol  ins  v < one  yak  ir.  pffi; bk  pbior  has  hem*  sold  and  I 
;*ovnke  •jpj:indM*'nM'oa:s  . itn*  in  il&v*.  %%$«-  ikighboi*^  Nkw 

'■  •• .&*•' : • • ' to  a waii  iiyiiig 
visit  Mom  faun  was  its t op  the  edgtY$f  a rpiiet  town* 
emlies*  -dtax^h:- ; . ,PV>e  yTidmgk  of  fhb  calamity  caii'K*  W-day 
•I^coU^ai^e^ tsyoe ■fi>>i<Vi a.Ii^-Vj8!:,  \vhv«  [few  over  iMpi, 

‘ pdit 'll t*  ffti .* kt*bf  *nii$> .-, 5 \&i i* # j$eii  «>3i  a >Ja n iup*y 
»'nvst  ;unl  had  ^V^ry  m it  .manner  to  rnm!  her  mnsi . v»>t  ih  -r 
thing*  'l but.  by  .iPVyy  A>»k  vernai  execution.  But  the  poor  emi 
fi'ie;  :>5F:  i%^e.  vyu.<  so  truly  dr^ir^s^ti  f }iul  Y foB 

Taumttu  bpyth  lowed  her  ip'ltie  front  jjal^  ami  w? t'tivjjti;' 

written  dnV  n,  h must  tyred  fcimlly  ill  each  other  ov^r  the 
have  iiUiiipo  ToI  nnVe  as  ami  ruffleii  our  pin  mage  v/u.h  <symmop 
tnd  us  nieon  veniept  ns  disapproval,  H is  unurtdhVhsduW  a mem- 
ber of  }i«k'r  sex  will  ouneei  ve  dislike  of  peo- 
il moirhbnr  hves  neross  pin  I bat she  lias  never  seen  hoi  birds  ue* 
the  mud  ,i  v.  'n]\-rv< y Mi**.  Walters’  • J-  null  sensible  of  heal  or  wbl  long  Wfo»- e tut  her 
Mrs< ■■Waiters . iny; ^ KuookHig  bird,  Ureausf?, 
slin  rt-priidures  by  wli^l  is  itMily  a divine 

an’Hnr'rmeiO  tbe  voaus  >r  tla-  towb..  *. 

When  sbe  llutteev:  arrows  h>  t)je  vnllrov 

setter  nmlor  thr  ^•upJ  vh,r  ami  balances  •*.  •. 

knrstdf  ligbtlY  with  :iiwkv * •>  'JKr 


.*■-  •>‘Otui!y  il  has;  hrrn  w\\  vj>ji  lo  lUMUg 
tt-bmij  !>0'AvviS  rta-lo  o Mi<\  roor  king*  h.l!'d 

U'i*  daso-n  h*  p;ur  wiili  ptir:  a uotbar..  I’Yr 

surety  | urirri;w<-  ooiu'j><ii‘t ...On  t.lur*  hasi.so! 
sjjicb  a pu^.iou  pnebJ  1;>  open  Op  for  theio 

’'uhioif  ^yi  n ii  tl  4 1 ? <ji  ^ t v 1 4*  • i 

foheity . ‘-Tlipy-  ^houHl  iissonitife  itnj’- 
ffctUyas  the  rompti‘saung  nielul-  ».,l'  u j«ah 
dulnm.  oi'  A inch  llm  <um  rout  rants  a-  thr^ 
otlier  expands,  su  tlijii:  the*  rl^nk  Lp.H*s  *»«* 
forever.  And  tlam  I.  should  Irv  a IHile 
h^pp^r  ury’sel/.  But;  Mm  perviu-sity  of 


MY  AlOt  KI^rf  amn 


bui;  if?- '/> 

vpirnst  that  she  favoiy ant-  with  a 

IlUir  so 

iyr i oj^r.  ami  .soon  Mk*  air.js  yW?a| 

with  <!Vi 

<ry  noth “f  ihc  village  songsters. 

This  to 

•rbtrnnotrr  <»v Mrs.  Wuhej's: 

with  At  i 

ivpM  ft?r)  y h f > ft  m*  cnite,  begii  i s-  io  jl  y 

^.rim i4t(  the  >ii  bjei 

u of ':vfy  yvinproms.  au 

though  UifOH:  wen 

.•  a hittre  ucsM'tVl  of  the 

xugs  UtUi  iUUSt:  htrit’t  onr 

ai  .ntgiit,  and 

pi  jjropyrlif 

. t? 4 fe.  djfir .But  • % 

yrnjmati.s-  iadp  me 

l]*’a  v»*u  ] slial! 

never  ha  v%;  otho.t  dhau  : : 

r .wM  'borh  wU  h. 
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arrives,  and  it  may  be  that  this  mocking- 
bird feels  something  wrong  at  the  quill 
end  of  her  feathers. 

All  this  New-Year’s  day  of  1850  the  sun 
shone  cloudless,  but  wrought  no  thaw. 
Even  the  landscapes  of  frost  on  the  win- 
dow-panes did  not  melt  a flower,  and  the 
little  trees  still  keep  their  silent  boughs 
arched  high  above  the  jewelled  avenues. 
During  the  afternoon  a lean  hare  limped 
twice  across  the  lawn,  and  there  was  not 
a creature  stirring  to  chase  it.  Now  the 
night  is  bitter  cold,  with  no  sounds  out- 
side but  the  cracking  of  the  porches  as 
they  freeze  tighter.  The  north  wind  is 
sinking.  I had  determined  to  convert  its 
coarse  big  noise  into  something  sweet — 
as  may  often  be  done  by  a little  art  with 
the  things  of  this  life — and  so  stretched  a 
horse -hair  above  the  opening  between 
the  window  sashes;  but  now  the  soul  of 
my  harp  has  departed.  I hear  but  the 
comfortable  roar  and  snap  of  hickory 
logs,  now  and  then  a deeper  breath  from 
the  dog  stretched  on  his  side  at  my  feet, 
and  the  crickets  under  the  hearth-stones. 
They  have  to  thank  me  for  that  nook. 
One  chill  afternoon  I came  upon  a whole 
company  of  them  on  the  western  slope  of 
a mound,  so  numb  and  lethargic  that  I 
thumped  them  repeatedly  before  they 
could  so  much  as  get  their  senses.  There 
was  a branch  near  by,  and  the  smell  of 
mint  in  the  air,  so  that  had  they  been 
young  Kentuckians  one  might  have  had 
a clew  to  the  situation.  With  an  ear  for 
winter  minstrelsy,  I brought  two  home  in 
a handkerchief,  and  assigned  them  an 
elegant  suite  of  apartments  under  a loose 
brick. 

But  the  finest  music  in  the  room  is  that 
which  streams  out  to  the  ear  of  the  spirit 
in  many  an  exquisite  strain  from  the  little 
shelf  of  books  on  the  opposite  wall.  Ev- 
ery volume  there  is  an  instrument  which 
some  melodist  of  the  mind  created  and 
set  vibrating  with  music,  as  a flower 
shakes  out  its  perfume  or  a star  shakes 
out  its  light.  Only  listen,  and  they 
soothe  all  care,  as  though  the  silken-soft 
leaves  of  poppies  had  been  made  vocal 
and  poured  into  the  ear. 

Toward  dark,  having  seen  to  the  com- 
fort of  a household  of  kind,  faithful  fel- 
low-beings, whom  man  in  his  vanity  calls 
the  lower  animals,  I went  last  to  walk 
under  the  cedars  in  the  front  yard,  lis- 
tening to  that  music  which  is  at  once  so 
cheery  and  so  sad — the  low  chirping  of 


birds  at  dark  winter  twilights  as  they 
gather  in  from  the  frozen  fields,  from 
snow-buried  shrubbery  and  hedge-row's, 
and  settle  down  for  the  night  in  the  depths 
of  the  evergreens,  the  only  refuge  from 
their  enemies  and  shelter  from  the  blast. 
But  this  evening  they  made  no  ado  about 
their  home-coming.  To-day  perhaps  none 
had  ventured  forth.  I am  most  uneasy 
when  the  redbird  is  forced  by  hunger  to 
leave  the  covert  of  his  cedars,  since  he, 
on  the  naked  or  white  landscapes  of  win- 
ter, offers  the  most  far-shining  and  beau- 
tiful mark  for  Death.  I stepped  across 
to  the  tree  in  which  a pair  of  these  birds 
roost  and  shook  it,  to  make  sure  they 
were  at  home,  and  felt  relieved  when  they 
fluttered  into  the  next  with  the  quick 
startled  notes  they  utter  when  aroused. 

The  longer  I live  here,  the  better  satis- 
fied I am  in  having  pitched  my  earthly 
camp- fire,  gypsylike,  on  the  edge  of  a 
town,  keeping  it  on  one  side,  and  the 
green  fields,  lanes,  and  woods  on  the  oth- 
er. Each,  in  turn,  is  to  me  as  a magnet 
to  the  needle.  At  times  the  needle  of  my 
nature  points  towards  the  country.  On 
that  side  everything  is  poetry.  I wander 
over  field  and  forest, and  through  me 'runs 
a glad  current  of  feeling  that  is  like  a 
clear  brook  across  the  meadows  of  May. 

At  others  the  needle  veers  round,  and  I 
go  to  town — to  the  massed  haunts  of  the 
highest  animal  and  cannibal.  That  way 
nearly  everything  is  prose.  I can  feel 
the  prose  rising  in  me  as  I step  along,  like 
hair  on  the  back  of  a dog,  long  before 
•any  other  dogs  are  in  sight.  And,  iu- 
deed,  the  case  is  much  that  of  a country 
dog  come  to  town,  so  that  growls  are  in 
order  at  every  corner.  The  only  being 
in  the  universe  at  which  I have  ever 
snapped  my  teeth,  or  with  which  I have 
rolled  over  in  the  mud  and  fought  like  a 
common  cur,  is  Man. 

II. 

Mrs.  Walters  this  morning  with  more 
news  touching  our  incoming  neighbors. 
Whenever  I have  squarely  faced  toward 
this  coming  aggregation  of  unwelcome 
individuals  I have  beheld  it  moving 
steadily  down  on  me  as  a thick  gray  fog, 
shutting  out  all  Nature  beyond.  Per- 
haps they  are  approaching  this  part  of 
the  earth  like  a comet  that  carries  its  tail 
before  it,  and  that  I have  already  met 
them  in  advance  of  their  more  substan- 
tial arrival.  Unappreciated  Jacob ! If  he 
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were  only  alive,  I believe  I should  en- 
courage him  to  enter  upon  the  compila- 
tion of  liis  Apocrypha. 

There  is  still  no  getting  the  truth,  but 
it  appears  that  they  are  a family  of  con- 
sequence in  their  way  — which,  of  course, 
may  be  a very  poor  way.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Cobb,  mother,  lately  bereaved  of  her  hus- 
band, Joseph  Cobb,  who  fell  among  the 
Kentucky  boys  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista.  A son,  Joseph  Cobb,  now  cadet 
at  West  Point,  with  a desire  to  die  like 
his  father, but  destined  to  die — who  knows? 
— in  a war  that  may  break  out  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  negroes.  Then  there  is  a 
daughter,  Miss  Georgiana  Cobb,  who  em- 
broiders blue  and  pink  worsted  dogs  on 
black  foot-cushions,  makes  far-off  crayon 
trees  that  look  like  sheep  in  the  act  of  va- 
riously getting  up  and  lying  down  on  a 
hillside,  and  when  the  dew  is  falling 
touches  her  guitar  with  maidenly  solici- 
tude. Lastly,  a younger  daughter,  who 
is  in  the  half-fledged  state  of  becoming 
educated. 

While  not  reconciled,  I am  resigned. 
The  young  man  when  at  home  may  wish 
to  practise  the  deadly  vocation  of  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  of  the  period  over  the  garden 
fence  at  my  birds,  in  which  case  he  and  I 
could  readily  light  a duel,  and  help  main- 
tain an  honored  custom  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  older  daughter  will  sooner 
or  later  turn  loose  on  my  heels  one  of  her 
pack  of  blue  dogs.  If  this  should  befall 
me  in  the  spring,  and  I survive  the  dog,  I 
could  retort  with  a dish  of  strawberries 
and  a copy  of  “Lai la  Rookie';  if  in  the 
fall,  with  a basket  of  grapes  and  Thom- 
son’s “ Seasons,”  after  which  there  would 
be  no  further  exchange  of  hostilities. 
The  younger  daughter  will  occasionally 
have  to  be  subdued  with  green  apples 
and  salt.  The  mother  could  easily  give 
trouble;  or  she  might  be  one  of  those  few 
women  to  know  whom  is  to  know  the 
best  that  there  is  in  all  this  faulty  world. 

The  middle  of  February.  The  depths 
of  winter  reached.  Thoughtful,  thought- 
less words— the  depths  of  winter.  Every- 
thing gone  inward  and  downward  from 
surface  and  summit,  Nature  at  low  tide. 
In  its  time  will  come  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  tides  of  life  will  rise  to  the 
tree-tops,  or  he  dashed  as  silvery  insect 
spray  all  hut  to  the  clouds.  So  bleak  a 
season  touches  my  concern  for  birds, 
which  never  seem  quite  at  home  in  this 
world  ; and  the  winter  has  been  most  lean 


and  hungry  for  them.  Many  snows  have 
fallen  — snows  that  are  as  raw  ootton 
spread  over  their  breakfast  table,  and  cut- 
ting off  connection  between  them  and  its 
bounties.  Next  summer  I must  let  the 
weeds  grow  up  in  my  garden,  so  that  they 
may  have  a better  chance  for  seeds  above 
the  stingy  level  of  the  universal  white.  - 
Of  late  I have  opened  a pawnbroker's 
shop  for  my  hard  pressed  brethren  in  fea- 
thers, lending  at  a fearful  rate  of  interest; 
for  every  borrowing  Lazarus  will  have  to 
pay  me  back  in  due  time  by  monthly  in- 
stalments of  singing.  I shall  have  mine 
own  again  with  usury.  But  were  a man 
never  so  usurious,  would  lie  not  lend  a 
winter  seed  for  a summer  song?  Would 
he  refuse  to  invest  his  stale  crumbs  in  an 
orchestra  of  divine  instruments  and  a 
choir  of  heavenly  voices  ? And  to-day, 
also,’  I ordered  from  a nursery-man  more 
trees  of  holly,  juniper,  and  fir,  since  the 
storm-beaten  cedars  will  have  to  come 
down.  For  in  Kentucky,  when  the  for- 
est is  naked,  and  every  shrub  and  hedge- 
row bare,  what  would  become  of  our  birds 
in  the  universal  rigor  and  exposure  of  the 
world  if  there  were  no  evergreens — na- 
ture’s hostel ries  for  the  homeless  ones? 
Living  in  the  depths  of  these,  they  can 
keep  snow,  ice,  and  wind  at  bay;  prying 
eyes  cannot  watch  them,  nor  enemies  so 
well  draw  near;  cones  or  seed  or  berries 
are  their  store;  and  in  those  untrodden 
chambers  each  can  have  the  sacred  com- 
pany of  his  mate.  But  wintering  here 
has  terrible  risks  which  few  run.  Scarce- 
ly in  autumn  have  the  leaves  begun  to 
drop  from  their  high  perches  silently 
downward  when  the  birds  begin  to  drop 
away  from  the  hare  boughs  silently  south- 
ward. Lo!  some  morning  the  leaves  are 
on  the  ground,  and  the  birds  have  van- 
ished. The  species  that  remain,  or  that 
come  to  us  then,  wear  the  hues  of  the  sea- 
son, and  melt  into  the  tone  of  Nature's 
background — blues,  grays,  browns,  with 
touches  of  white  on  tail  and  breast  and 
wing  for  coming  flecks  of  snow. 

Save  only  him— proud,  solitary  stranger 
in  our  unfriendly  land  — the  fiery  gros- 
beak. Nature  in  Kentucky  lias  no  win- 
try harmonies  for  him.  lie  could  find 
these  only  among  the  tufts  of  the  October 
sumac,  or  in  the  gum  tree  when  it  stands 
a pillar  of  red  twilight  fire  in  the  dark 
November  woods,  or  in  the  far  depths  of 
the  crimson  sunset  skies,  where,  indeed, 
lie  seems  to  have  been  nested,  and  whence 
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to  have  come  as  a messenger  of  beauty, 
bearing  on  his  wings  the  light  of  his 
diviner  home. 

With  everything  earthly  that  he  touch- 
es this  high  herald  of  the  trees  is  in  con- 
trast. Among  his  kind  he  is  without  a 
peer.  Even  when  the  whole  company  of 
summer  voyagers  have  sailed  back  to 
Kentucky,  singing  and  laughing  and  kiss- 
ing one  another  under  the  enormous  green 
umbrella  of  Nature’s  leaves,  he  still  is  be- 
yond them  all  in  loveliness.  But  when 
they  have  been  wafted  away  again  to 
brighter  skies  and  to  soft  islands  over  the 
sea,  and  he  is  left  alone  on  the  edge  of« 
that  Northern  world  which  he  has  dared 
invade  and  inhabit,  it  is  then,  amid  black 
clouds  and  drifting  snows,  that  the  gor- 
geous cardinal  stands  forth  in  the  ideal 
picture  of  his  destiny.  For  it  is  then  that 
his  beauty  is  most  conspicuous,  and  that 
Death,  lover  of  the  peerless,  strikes  at  him 
from  afar.  So  that  he  retires  to  the  twi- 
light solitude  of  his  wild  fortress.  Let 
him  even  show  his  noble  head  and  breast 
at  a slit  in  its  green  window  shades,  and  a 
ray  flashes  from  it  to  the  eye  of  a cat  ; let 
him,  as  spring  comes  on,  burst  out  in  des- 
peration and  mount  to  the  tree-tops  which 
he  loves,  and  his  gleaming  red  coat  betrays 
him  to  the  poised  hawk  as  to  a distant 
sharp-shooter;  in  the  barn  near  by  an  owl 
is  waiting  to  do  his  night  marketing  at 
various  tender-meat  stalls ; and,  above  all, 
the  eye  and  heart  of  man  are  his  diurnal 
and  nocturnal  foe.  What  wonder  if  he 
is  so  shy,  so  rare,  so  secluded,  this  flame- 
colored  prisoner  in  dark  green  chambers, 
who  has  only  to  be  seen  or  heard  and 
Death  adjusts  an  arrow! 

No  vast  Southern  swamps  or  forest  of 
pine  here  into  which  he  may  plunge.  If 
he  shuns  man  in  Kentucky,  he  must 
haunt  the  long  lonely  river  valleys  where 
the  wild  cedars  grow.  If  he  comes  into 
this  immediate  swarming  pastoral  region, 
where  the  people,  with  ancestral  love  of 
privacy,  and  not  from  any  kindly  thought 
of  him,  plant  evergreens  around  their 
country  homes,  he  must  live  under  the 
very  guns  and  amid  the  pitfalls  of  the 
enemy.  Surely,  could  the  first  male  of 
the  species  have  foreseen  how,  through  the 
generations  of  his  race  to  come,  both  their 
beauty  and  their  song,  which  were  meant 
to  announce  them  to  Love,  would  also  an- 
nounce them  to  Death,  he  must  have 
blanched  snow-white  with  despair  and 
turned  as  mute  as  a stone.  Is  it  this 


flight  from  the  inescapable  just  behind 
that  makes  the  singing  of  the  redbird 
thoughtful  and  plaintive,  and,  indeed, 
nearly  all  the  wild  sounds  of  nature  so 
like  the  outcry  of  the  doomed?  He  will 
sit  for  a long  time  silent  and  motionless 
in  the  heart  of  a cedar,  as  if  absorbed  in 
the  tragic  memories  of  his  race.  Then, 
softly,  wearily,  he  will  call  out  to  you  and 
to  the  whole  world:  Peace .. Peace . . 
Peace . . Peace . . Peace . . / — the  most  me- 
lodious sigh  that  ever  issued  from  the 
clefts  of  a dungeon. 

For  color  and  form,  brilliant  singing, 
his  very  enemies,  and  the  bold  nature  he 
has  never  lost,  I have  long  been  most  in- 
terested in  this  bird.  Every  year  several 
pairs  make  their  appearance  about  my 
place.  This  winter  especially  I have 
been  feeding  a pair;  and  there  should  be 
finer  music  in  the  spring,  and  a lustier 
brood  in  summer. 

III. 

March  lias  gone  like  its  winds.  The 
other  night  as  I lay  awake  with  that  yearn- 
ing which  often  beats  within,  there  fell 
from  the  upper  air  the  notes  of  the  wild- 
gander  as  he  wedged  his  way  onward  hy 
faith,  not  by  sight,  toward  his  distant 
bourn.  I rose,  and  throwing  open  the 
shutters,  strained  eyes  toward  the  unseen 
and  unseeing  explorer,  staled,  as  a half- 
asleep  soldier  might  be  startled  by  the 
faint  bugle-call  of  his  commander,  blown 
to  him  from  the  clouds.  What  far-off 
lands,  streaked  with  mortal  dawn,  does  he 
believe  in?  In  what  soft  sylvan  waters 
will  he  bury  his  tired  breast?  Always 
when  I hear  his  voice,  often  when  not,  I 
too  desire  to  be  up  and  gone  out  of  these 
earthly  marshes  where  hunts  the  dark 
Fowler — gone  to  some  vast,  pure,  open 
sea,  where,  one  by  one,  my  scattered  kind, 
those  whom  I love  and  those  who  love 
me,  shall  arrive  in  safety,  there  to  be  to- 
gether. 

March  is  a month  when  the  needle  of 
my  nature  dips  toward  the  country.  I am 
away,  greeting  everything  as  it  wakes  out 
of  winter  sleep,  stretches  arms  upward 
and  legs  downward,  and  drinks  goblet 
after  goblet  of  young  sunshine.  I must 
find  the  dark  green  snowdrop,  and  some- 
times help  to  remove  from  her  head,  as 
she  lifts  it  slowly  from  her  couch,  the 
frosted  nightcap,  which  the  old  Nurse 
would  still  insist  that  she  should  wear. 
The  pale  green  tips  of  daffodils  are  a thing 
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of  beauty.  There  is  the  sun-struck  brook 
of  the  field,  underneath  the  thin  ice  of 
which  drops  form  and  fall,  form  and  fall, 
like  big  round  silvery  eyes  that  grow  big- 
ger and  brighter  with  astonishment  that 
you  should  laugh  at  them  as  they  vanish. 
But  most  I love  to  see  Nature  do  her 
spring  house-cleaning  in  Kentucky,  with 
the  rain  clouds  for  her  water  buckets  and 
the  winds  for  her  brooms.  What  an 
amount  of  drenching  and  sweeping  she 
can  do  in  a day  1 How  she  dashes  pailful 
and  pailful  into  every  dirty  corner,  till 
the  whole  earth  is  as  clean  as  a new  floor! 
Another  day  she  attacks  the  piles  of  dead 
leaves,  where  they  have  lain  since  last 
October,  and  scatters  them  in  a trice,  so 
that  every  cranny  may  be  sunned  and 
aired.  Or,  grasping  her  long  brooms  by 
the  handles,  she  will  go  into  the  woods 
and  beat  the  icicles  off  the  big  trees  as  a 
housewife  would  brush  down  cobwebs; 
so  that  the  released  limbs  straighten  up 
like  a man  who  has  gotten  out  of  debt, 
and  almost  say,  “Now,  then,  we  are  all 
right  again!”  This  done,  she  begins  to 
hang  up  soft  new  curtains  at  the  forest 
windows,  and  to  spread  over  her  floor  a 
new  carpet  of  an  emerald  loveliness  such 
as  no  mortal  looms  could  ever  have 
woven.  And  then,  at  last,  she  sends  out 
invitations  through  the  South,  and  even 
to  some  tropiqpl  post-offices,  for  the  birds 
to  come  and  spend  the  summer  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  invitations  are  sent  out  in 
March,  and  accepted  in  April  and  May, 
and  by  June  her  house  is  full  of  visit- 
ors. 

Not  the  eyes  alone  love  Nature  in  March. 
Every  other  sense  hies  abroad.  My  tongue 
hunts  for  the  last  morsel  of  wet  snow  on 
the  northern  root  of  some  aged  oak.  As 
one  goes  early  to  a concert-hall  with  a 
passion  even  for  the  preliminary  tuning 
of  the  musicians,  so  my  ear  sits  alone 
in  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  Nature  and 
waits  for  the  earliest  warble  of  the  blue- 
bird, which  seems  to  start  up  somewhere 
behind  the  heavenly  curtains.  And  the 
scent  of  spring,  is  it  not  the  first  lyric  of 
the  nose— that  despised  poet  of  the  senses? 

But  this  year  I have  hardly  glanced  at 
the  small  choice  edition  of  Nature’s  spring 
verses.  This  by  reason  of  the  on-coming 
Cobbs,  at  the  mere  mention  of  whom  I 
feel  as  though  I were  immersed  up  to  my 
eyes  in  a vat  of  the  prosaic.  Some  days 
ago  workmen  went  into  the  house  and  all 
but  scoured  the  very  memory  of  Jacob  off 


the  face  of  the  earth.  Then  there  has 
been  need  to  quiet  Mrs.  Walters. 

Mrs.  Walters  does  not  get  into  our  best 
society;  so  that  the  town  is  to  her  like  a 
pond  to  a crane:  she  wades  round  it, 
going  in  as  far  as  she  can,  and  snatches 
up  such  small  fry  as  come  shoreward 
from  the  middle.  In  this  way  lately  I 
have  gotten  hints  of  what  is  stirring  in 
the  vasty  deeps  of  village  opiuion. 

Mrs.  Cobb  is  charged,  among  other 
dreadful  things,  with  having  ordered  of 
the  town  manufacturer  a carriage  that  is 
to  be  as  fine  as  President  Taylor's,  and 
•with  marching  into  church  preceded  by  a 
servant,  who  bears  her  prayer-book  on  a 
velvet  cushion.  So  that  she  promises  to 
be  an  invidious  Christian.  I am  rather 
disturbed  by  the  gossip  regarding  the 
elder  daughter.  But  this  is  so  conflicting 
that  one  impression  is  made  only  to  be 
effaced  by  another. 

A week  ago  their  agent  wanted  to  buy 
my  place.  I was  so  outraged  that  I got 
down  my  map  of  Kentucky  to  see  where 
these  peculiar  beings  originate.  They 
come  from  a little  town  in  the  northwest- 
ern corner  of  the  State,  on  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er, named  Henderson — named  from  that 
Richard  Henderson  who  in  the  year  1775 
bought  about  half  of  Kentucky  from  the 
Cherokees,  and  afterwards,  as  president  of 
his  purchase,  addressed  the  first  legislative 
assembly  ever  held  in  the  West,  seated 
under  a big  elm-tree  outside  the  walls  of 
Boousborough  fort.  These  people  must 
be  his  heirs,  or  they  would  never  have 
tried  to  purchase  my  few  Sabine  acres. 
It  is  no  surprise  to  discover  that  they  are 
from  the  Green  River  country.  They 
must  bathe  often  in  that  stream.  I sup- 
pose they  wanted  my  front  yard  to  sow  it 
in  pennyroyal,  the  characteristic  growth 
of  those  districts.  They  perhaps  distil  it 
and  use  it  as  a perfume  on  their  handker- 
chiefs. It  was  perhaps  from  the  founder 
of  this  family  that  Thomas  Jefferson  got 
authority  for  his  statement  that  the  Ohio 
is  the  most  beautiful  river  in  the  world — 
unless,  indeed,  the  President  formed  that 
notion  of  the  Ohio  upon  lifting  his  eyes 
to  it  from  the  contemplation  of  the  plan 
of  one  of  his  own  houses.  Henderson! 
Green  River  region!  To  this  (own  and 
to  the  blue  grass  country  as  Boeotia  to 
Attica  in  the  days  of  Pericles.  Hereafter 
I shall  call  these  people  my  Green  River 
Boeotians. 

A few  days  later  their  agent  again,  a 
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little  frigid,  very  urgent.  This  time  to 
buy  me  out  on  my  own  terms,  any  terms. 
But  what  was  back  of  all  this,  I inquired. 
I did  not  know  these  people,  had  never 
done  them  a favor.  Why,  then,  such  de- 
termination to  have  me  removed?  Why 
such  bitterness,  vindictiveness,  ungovern- 
able passion? 

That  was  the  point,  he  replied.  This 
family  had  never  wronged  me.  I had 
never  even  seen  them.  Yet  they  had 
heard  of  nothing  but  my  intense  dislike 
of  them  and  opposition  to  their  becoming 
my  neighbors.  They  could  not  forego 
their  plans,  but  they  were  quite  willing 
to  give  me  the  chance  of  leaving  their  vi- 
cinity, on  whatever  I might  regard  the 
most  advantageous  terms. 

Oh,  my  mocking-bird,  my  mocking- 
bird! When  you  have  been  sitting  on 
other  front  porches,  have  you,  by  the  di- 
vine law  of  your  being,  been  reproducing 
your  notes  as  though  they  were  mine,  and 
even  pouring  forth  the  little  twitter  that 
was  meant  for  your  private  ear? 

As  March  goes  out,  two  things  more 
and  more  I hear  — the  cardinal  has  be- 
gun to  mount  to  the  bare  tops  of  the 
locust-trees  and  scatter  his  notes  down- 
ward, and  over  the  way  the  workmen 
whistle  and  sing.  The  bird  is  too  shy  to 
sit  in  any  tree  on  that  side  of  the  yard. 
But  his  eye  and  ear  are  studying  them 
curiously.  Sometimes  I even  fancy  that 
lie  sings  to  them  with  a plaintive  sort 
of  joy,  as  though  he  were  saying,  “ Wel- 
come—go  away !” 

IV. 

The  Cobbs  will  be  the  death  of  me  be- 
fore they  get  here.  The  report  spread 
that  they  and  I had  already  had  a tre- 
mendous quarrel,  and  that,  rather  than 
live  beside  them,  I had  sold  them  my 
place.  This  set  flowing  toward  me  for 
days  a stream  of  people,  like  a line  of 
ants  passing  to  and  from  the  scene  of  a 
terrific  false  alarm.  I had  nothing  to  do 
but  sit  perfectly  still  and  let  each  ant,  as 
it  ran  up,  touch  me  with  its  antennae,  get 
the  countersign,  and  turn  back  to  the  vil- 
lage ant-hill.  Not  all,  however.  Some 
remained  to  hear  me  abuse  the  Cobbs;  or, 
counting  on  my  support,  fell  to  abusing 
the  Cobbs  themselves.  When  I made  not 
a word  of  reply,  except  to  assure  them 
that  I really  had  not  quarrelled  with  the 
Cobbs,  had  nothing  against  the  Cobbs,  and 
was  immensely  delighted  that  the  Cobbs 


were  coming,  they  went  away  amazingly 
cool  and  indignant.  And  for  days  I con- 
tinued to  hear  such  things  attributed  to 
me  that  had  that  young  West-Pointer 
been  in  the  neighborhood,  and  known 
how  to  shoot,  lie  must  infallibly  have 
blown  my  head  off  me,  as  any  Kentucky 
gentleman  would. 

Others  of  my  visitors,  having  heard  that 
I was  not  to  sell  my  place,  were  so  glad 
of  it  that  they  walked  around  my  garden 
and  inquired  for  my  health  and  the  pros- 
pect for  fruit.  For  the  season  has  come 
when  the  highest  animal  begins  to  pay 
me  some  attention.  During  the  winter, 
having  little  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
munity, I drop  from  communal  notice. 
But  there  are  certain  ladies  who  bow 
sweetly  to  me  when  my  roses  and  honey- 
suckle^ burst  into  bloom;  a fat  old  cav- 
alier of  the  South  begins  to  shake  hands 
with  me  when  my  asparagus  bed  begins 
to  send  up  its  tender  stalks;  I am  in  high 
favor  with  two  or  three  young  ladies  at 
the  season  of  lilies  and  sweet- pea;  there 
is  one  old  soul  who  especially  loves  rhu- 
barb pies,  which  she  makes  to  look  like 
little  latticed  porches  in  front  of  little 
green  skies,  and  it  is  she  who  remembers 
me  and  my  row  of  pie  plant;  and  still 
another,  who  knows  better  than  cat  birds 
when  currants  are  ripe.  Above  all,  there 
is  a ]) readier,  who  thinks  my  sins  are  as 
scarlet  so  long  as  my  strawberries  are, 
and  calls  at  that  time  to  reason  with  me 
of  judgment  to  come;  and  a doctor,  who 
gets  despondent  about  my  constitution  in 
pear-time — after  which  my  health  seems 
to  return,  but  never  my  pears. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  from  May  till 
October  I am  the  bright  side  of  the  moon, 
and  the  telescopes  of  the  town  are  busy 
observing  my  phenomena,  after  which  it 
is  as  though  I had  rolled  over  on  my 
dark  side,  there  to  lie  forgotten  till  once 
more  the  sun  entered  the  proper  side  of 
the  zodiac.  But  let  me  except  always 
the  few  steadily  luminous  spirits  I know, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  become  famous  in  a community,  let 
him  buy  a small  farm  on  the  edge  of  it 
and  cultivate  fruits,  berries,  and  flowers, 
which  he  freely  gives  away  or  lets  be 
freely  taken. 

All  this  has  taken  freely  of  my  swift 
April  days.  Besides,  I have  made  me  a 
new  side  porch,  made  it  myself,  for  I like 
to  hammer  and  drive  things  home,  and 
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because  the  rose  on  the  old  one  had  rotted 
it  from  post  to  shingle.  And  then,  when 
I had  tacked  the  rose  in  place  again,  the  lit- 
tle old  window  opening  above  it  made  that 
side  of  my  house  look  like  a boy  in  his 
Saturday  hat  and  Sunday  breeches.  So 
in  went  a large  new  window;  and  now 
these  changes  have  mysteriously  offended 
Mrs.  Walters,  who  says  the  town  is  laugh- 
ing at  me  for  trying  to  outdo  the  Cobbs. 
The  highest  animal  is  the  only  one  who 
is  divinely  gifted  with  such  noble  dis- 
cernment. But  I am  not  sorry  to  have 
my  place  look  its  best.  When  they  see 
it,  they  will  perhaps  understand  why  I 
was  not  to  be  driven  out  by  a golden 
cracker  on  their  family  whip.  They 
could  not  have  bought  my  little  wood- 
land pasture,  where  for  a generation  has 
been  picnic  and  muster  and  Fourtli-of- 
July  ground,  and  where  the  brave  fel- 
lows met  to  volunteer  for  the  Mexican 
war.  They  could  not  have  bought  even 
the  heap  of  brush  back  of  my  wood-pile, 
where  the  brown  thrashers  build. 

V. 

In  May  lam  of  the  earth  earthy.  The 
soul  loses  its  wild  white  pinions;  the  heart 
puts  forth  its  short  powerful  wings,  heavy 
with  heat  and  color,  that  flutter,  but  do 
not  lift  it  off  the  ground.  The  month 
comes  and  goes,  and  not  once  do  I think 
of  raising  eyes  to  the  stars.  The  very  sun- 
beams fall  on  the  body  as  a warm  golden 
net,  and  keep  thought  and  feeling  from 
escape.  Nature  uses  beauty  now  not  to 
uplift,  but  to  entice.  I find  her  intent 
upon  the  one  general  business  of  seeing 
that  no  type  of  her  creatures  gets  left 
out  of  the  generations.  Studied  in  my 
yard  full  of  birds,  as  with  a condens- 
ing-glass  of  the  world,  she  can  be  seen 
enacting  among  them  the  dramas  of  his- 
tory, from  the  Trojan  war  to  the  battle 
of  Actium — from  Actium  to  Salt  Lake 
City. 

And  while  I am  watching  the  birds, 
they  are  watching  me.  Not  a little  fop 
among  them,  having  proposed  and  been 
accepted,  but  perches  on  a limb,  and  has 
the  air  of  putting  his  hands  mannishly 
under  his  coat  tails  and  crying  out  at 
me,  “Hello!  Adam,  what  were  you  made 
for?”  “You  attend  to  your  business, 
and  I’ll  attend  to  mine,”  I answer. 
“You  have  one  May;  I have  twenty- 
five  !"  He  didn't  wait  to  hear.  He 


caught  sight  of  a pair  of  clear  brown 
eyes  peeping  at  him  out  of  a near  tuft  of 
leaves,  and  sprang  at  her  with  open  arms 
and  the  sound  of  a kiss. 

But  if  I have  twenty-five  Mays  remain- 
ing, are  not  some  Mays  gone?  Ah,  well ! 
Better  a single  May  with  the  right  mate 
than  the  full  number  with  the  wrong. 
And  where  is  she,  the  right  one?  If  she 
ever  comes  near  my  yard  and  whistles, 
I’ll  know  it;  and  then  I'll  teach  these  pop- 
injays in  blue  coats  and  white  pantaloons 
what  Adam  was  made  for! 

But  the  wrong  one — there’s  the  terror ! 
Only  think  of  so  composite  a phenome- 
non as  Mrs.  Walters,  for  instance,  adorned 
with  limp  nightcap  and  stiff  curl-papers, 
like  garnishes  around  a leg  of  roast  mut- 
ton, waking  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  as  some  gray-headed  love-bird 
of  Madagascar  and  beginning  to  chirp  and 
trill  in  an  ecstasy!  The  very  idea  makes 
me  feel  so  strange  and  awful  that  if  Jacob 
were  alive  I believe  I'd  go  over  and  tell 
him  my  symptoms. 

The  new  neighbors  have  come — mother, 
younger  daughter,  and  servants.  The  son 
is  at  West  Point;  and  the  other  daughter 
lingers  a few  days,  unable,  no  doubt,  to  tear 
herself  away  from  her  beloved  pennyroyal 
and  dearest  Green  River.  They  are  quiet ; 
have  borrowed  nothing  from  any  one  in 
the  neighborhood ; have  well-dressed,  wel  l- 
trained  servants;  and  one  begins  to  be  a 
little  impressed.  The  curtains  they  have 
put  up  at  the  windows  suggest  that  the 
whole  nest  is  being  lined  with  soft,  cool, 
spotless  loveliness,  that  is  very  restful  and 
beguiling. 

No  one  has  called  yet,  since  they  are 
not  at  home  till  June;  but  Mrs.  Walters 
has  done  some  tall  wading  lately,  and  de- 
clares that  people  do  not  know  what  to 
think.  They  will  know  when  the  elder 
daughter  arrives;  for  it  is  the  worst  mem- 
ber of  the  family  that  settles  what  the 
world  shall  think  of  the  others. 

If  only  she  were  not  the  worst ! If  only 
as  I sat  here  beside  my  large  new  window, 
around  which  the  old  rose-bush  has  been 
trained  and  now  is  blooming,  I could  look 
across  to  her  window  where  the  white  cur- 
tains hang,  and  feel  that  beliiud  them  sat. 
shy  and  gentle,  the  wood-pigeon  for  whom 
through  Mays  gone  by  I have  been  vague- 
ly waiting! 

And  yet  I do  not  believe  that  I could 
live  a single  year  with  only  the  sound  of 
cooing  in  the  house. 
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VI. 

This  morning,  the  3d  of  June,  the  Un- 
dine from  Green  River  rose  above  the 
waves. 

The  strawberry  bed  is  almost  under 
their  windows.  I had  gone  out  to  pick 
the  first  dish  of  the  season  for  breakfast; 
for  while  I do  not  care  to  eat  except  to 
live,  I never  miss  an  opportunity  of  liv- 
ing upon  strawberries. 

1 was  stooping  down  and  bending  the 
wet  leaves  over,  so  as  not  to  miss  any, 
when  a voice  at  the  window  above  said, 
timidly  and  playfully, 

“Are  you  the  gardener?" 

I picked  on,  turning  as  red  as  the  her 
ries.  Then  the  voice  said  again, 

"‘Old  man,  are  you  the  gardener?" 

Of  course  a person  looking  down  care- 
lessly on  the  stooping  figure  of  any  man, 
and  seeing  nothing  but  a faded  straw  hat, 
and  arms  and  feet  and  ankles  bent  to- 
gether, might  easily  think  him  decrepit 
with  age.  Some  tilings  touch  off  my 
temper.  But  I answered,  humbly, 

“ I’m  the  gardener,  madam.” 

“ How  much  do  you  ask  for  your 
strawberries  ?" 

“The  gentleman  who  owns  this  place 
does  not  sell  his  strawberries.  He  gives 
them  away,  if  lie  likes  people.  How 
much  do  you  ask  for  your  strawber- 
ries?" 

“ What  a nice  old  gentleman!  Is  lie 
having  those  picked  to  give  away  ?” 

“ He  is  having  these  picked  for  his 
breakfast.” 

“ Don’t  you  think  he'd  like  you  to  give 
me  those,  and  pick  him  some  more?’* 

“ I fear  not,  madam." 

“ Nevertheless,  you  might.  lie  d never 
know.” 

“I  think  he’d  find  it  out." 

“ Are  you  afraid  of  him?” 

“I  am  when  he  gets  mad." 

“ Does  be  treat  you  badly  ?" 

“If  lie  does,  I always  forgive,  him.” 

“ lie  does  not  seem  to  provide  you  with 
very  many  clothes.” 

I picked  on. 

44  What  is  his  name?" 

“Adam  Moss.” 

“Such  a green,  cool,  soft  name!  It  is 
like  his  house  and  yard  and  garden. 
What  does  he  do?" 

44  Whatever  he  pleases.” 

“You  must  not  he  impertinent  to  me, 
or  I’ll  tell  him.  What  does  lie  like?" 

“ Birds — redbirds.  What  do  you  like?” 


“ Redbirds!  How  does  lie  catch  them? 
Throw  salt  on  their  tails?” 

“ He  is  a lover  of  Nature,  madam,  and 
particularly  of  birds.” 

“What  does  he  know  about  birds? 
Doesn't  lie  care  for  people?" 

“ He  doesn’t  think  many  worth  caring 
for.” 

“Indeed!  And  he  is  perfect,  then,  is 
lie?" 

“ He  thinks  lie  is  nearly  as  bad  as  any  ; 
but  that  doesn't  make  the  rest  any  better.” 

“ Poor  old  gentleman  ! What  does  lie 
do  with  his  birds?  Eat  his  robins,  and 
stuff  his  cats,  and  sell  his  redbirds  in 
cages?” 

“ He  considers  it  part  of  his  mission  in 
life  to  keep  them  from  being  eaten  or 
stuffed  or  caged.” 

“ And  you  say  he  is  nearly  a hundred  ?" 

“ He  is  something  over  thirty  years  of 
age,  madam.” 

“Thirty?  Surely  we  heard  he  was 
very  old.  Thirty!  And  does  he  live  in 
that  beautiful  little  old  house  all  by  him- 
self?" 

“ / live  with  him  !" 

“Ion/  Ha!  ha!  ha!  And  what  is 
your  name,  you  dear  good  old  man  ?” 

“Adam.” 

“ Two  Adams  living  in  the  same  house! 
Are  you  the  ohl  Adam?  I have  heard  so 
much  of  him." 

At  this  I rose,  pushed  back  my  hat, 
and  looked  up  at  her. 

“/am  Adam  Moss,”  I said,  with  dis- 
tant politeness.  44  You  can  have  these 
strawberries  for  your  breakfast  if  you 
want  them.'’ 

There  was  a low  quick  “Oh!"  and  she 
was  gone,  and  the  curtains  closed  over 
her  face.  It  was  rude;  but  neither  ought 
she  to  have  called  me  the  old  Adam.  I 
have  been  thinking  of  one  thing:  why 
should  she  speak  slightingly  of  my  know- 
ledge of  birds?  What  does  she  know 
about  them?  I should  like  to  inquire. 

Late  this  afternoon  I dressed  up  in  my 
high  gray  wool  hat,  my  fine  long-tailed 
blue  cloth  coat  with  brass  buttons,  my 
pink  waistcoat,  frilled  shirt,  white  cravat, 
and  yellow  nankeen  trousers,  and  walked 
slowly  several  times  around  my  straw- 
berry bed.  Did  not  see  any  more  ripe 
strawberries. 

Within  the  last  ten  days  I have  called 
twice  upon  the  Cobbs,  urged  no  doubt  by 
an  extravagant  readiness  to  find  them  all 
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that  I feared  they  were  not.  How  exqui- 
site in  life  is  the  art  of  not  seeing  many 
things,  and  of  forgetting  many  that  have 
been  seen!  They  received  me  as  though 
nothing  unpleasant  had  happened.  Nor 
did  the  elder  daughter  betray  that  we  had 
met.  She  has  not  forgotten,  for  more 
than  once  I surprised  a light  in  her  eyes 
as  though  she  were  laughing.  She  has 
not,  it  is  certain,  told  even  her  mother 
and  sister.  Somehow  this  fact  invests 
her  character  with  a charm  as  of  sub- 
terranean roominess.  Women  who  tell 
everything  are  like  finger-bowls  of  clear 
water. 

But  it  is  Sylvia  that  pleases  me.  She 
must  be  about  seventeen;  and  so  demure 
and  confiding  that  I was  ready  to  take 
her  by  the  hand,  lead  her  to  the  garden 
gate,  and  say:  Dear  child,  everything  in 
here  — butterflies,  flowers,  fruit,  honey, 
everything — is  yours;  come  and  go  and 
gather  as  you  like. 

Yesterday  morning  I sent  them  a large 
dish  of  strawberries,  with  a note  asking 
whether  they  would  walk  during  the  day 
over  to  my  woodland  pasture,  where  the 
soldiers  had  a barbecue  before  setting  out 
for  the  Mexican  war.  The  mother  and 
Sylvia  accepted.  Our  walk  was  a little 
overshadowed  by  their  loss;  and  as  I 
thoughtlessly  described  the  gayety  of  that 
scene — the  splendid  young  fellows  dan- 
cing in  their  bright  uniforms,  and  now 
and  then  pausing  to  wipe  the  perspiration 
from  their  foreheads,  the  speeches,  the 
cheering,  the  dinner  under  the  trees,  and, 
a few  days  later,  the  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
the  hand-wringing  and  embracing,  and 
at  last  the  marching  proudly  away,  each 
with  a Bible  in  his  pocket,  and  many 
never,  never  to  return — I was  sorry  that 
I had  not  foreseen  the  sacred  chord  I was 
touching.  But  it  made  good  friends  of 
us  more  quickly,  and  they  were  well-bred, 
so  that  we  returned  to  all  appearance  in 
gay  spirits.  The  elder  daughter  came  to 
meet  us,  and  went  at  once  silently  to  her 
mother’s  side,  as  though  she  had  felt  the 
separation.  I wondered  whether  she  had 
declined  to  go  because  of  the  memory  of 
her  father.  As  we  passed  my  front  gate, 
I asked  them  to  look  at  my  flowers.  The 
mother  praised  also  the  vegetables,  thus 
showing  an  admirably  balanced  mind; 
the  little  Sylvia  fell  in  love  with  a vine- 
covered  arbor;  the  elder  daughter  appear- 
ed to  be  secretly  watching  the  many  birds 
about  the  grounds,  but  when  I pointed 


out  several  less -known  species,  she  lost 
interest. 

What  surprises  most  is  that  they  are 
so  refined  and  intelligent.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  we  Kentuckians  in  this 
part  of  the  State  are  profoundly  ignorant 
as  to  the  people  in  other  parts.  I told 
Mrs.  Walters  this,  and  she,  seeing  that  I 
am  beginning  to  like  them,  is  beginning 
to  like  them  herself.  Dear  old  Walters! 
Her  few  ideas  are  like  three  or  four  mar- 
bles on  a level  floor;  they  have  no  power 
to  move  themselves,  but  roll  equally  well 
in  any  direction  you  push  them. 

This  afternoon  I turned  a lot  of  little 
town  boys  into  my  strawberry  bed,  and 
now  it  looks  like  a field  that  had  been 
harrowed  and  rolled.  I think  they  would 
gladly  have  pulled  up  some  of  the  plants 
to  see  whether  there  might  not  be  berries 
growing  on  the  roots. 

It  is  unwise  to  do  everything  that  you 
can  for  people  at  once;  for  when  you  can 
do  nothing  more,  they  will  say  you  are 
no  longer  like  yourself,  and  turn  against 
you.  So  I have  meant  to  go  slowly  with 
the  Cobbs  in  my  wish  to  be  neighborly, 
and  do  not  think  that  they  could  reason- 
ably be  spoiled  on  one  dish  of  strawber- 
ries in  three  weeks.  But  the  other  even- 
ing Mrs.  Cobb  sent  over  a plate  of  golden 
sally-lunn  on  a silver  waiter,  covered 
with  a snow-white  napkin;  and  acting 
on  this  provocation,  I thought  they  could 
be  trusted  with  a basket  of  cherries. 

So  next  morning,  in  order  to  save  the 
ripening  fruit  on  a rather  small  tree  of 
choice  variety,  I thought  I would  put  up 
a scarecrow,  and  to  this  end  rummaged  a 
closet  for  some  old  last  winter’s  clothes. 
These  I crammed  with  straw,  and  I fast- 
ened the  resulting  figure  in  the  crotch  of 
the  tree,  tying  the  arms  to  the  adjoining 
limbs,  and  giving  it  the  dreadful  appear- 
ance of  shouting,  “ Keep  out  of  here,  you 
lascals,  or  you’ll  get  hurt!”  And,  in 
truth,  it  did  look  so  like  me  that  I felt  a 
little  uncanny  about  it  myself. 

Returning  home  late,  I went  at  once 
to  the  tree,  where  I found  not  a quart  of 
cherries,  and  the  servants  told  of  an  as- 
tonishing thing:  that  no  sooner  had  the 
birds  discovered  who  was  standing  in  the 
tree,  wearing  the  clothes  in  which  he 
used  to  feed  them  during  the  winter, 
than  the  news  spread  like  wildfire  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  climbed  up  then* 
and  was  calling  out:  “Here  is  the  best 
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tree,  fellows!  Pitch  in  and  help  your- 
selves!” So  that  the  like  of  the  chatter- 
ing and  fetching  away  was  never  seen 
before.  This  was  the  story;  but  little 
negroes  love  cherries,  and  it  is  not  in- 
credible that  the  American  birds  were  as- 
sisted in  this  instance  by  some  young  Af- 
rican spoon-bills. 

Anxious  to  save  another  tree,  and 
afraid  to  use  more  of  my  own  clothes,  I 
went  over  to  Mrs.  Walters,  and  got  from 
her  an  old  bonnet  and  veil,  a dress  and 
cape,  and  a pair  of  her  cast-off  yellow 
gaiters.  These  garments  I strung  togeth- 
er and  prepared  to  look  lifelike,  as  nearly 
as  a stuffing  of  hay  would  meet  the  inner 
requirements  of  the  case.  I then  seated 
the  dread  apparition  in  the  fork  of  a limb, 
and  awaited  results.  The  first  thief  was 
an  old  jay,  who  flew  toward  the  tree  with 
his  head  turned  to  one  side  to  see  wheth- 
er any  one  was  overtaking  him.  But 
scarcely  had  he  lighted  when  he  uttered 
a scream  of  horror  that  was  sickening  to 
hear,  and  dropped  on  the  grass  beneath, 
after  which  he  took  himself  off  with  a 
silence  and  speed  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a passenger-pigeon.  That  tree 
was  rather  avoided  for  some  days,  or  it 
may  have  been  let  alone  merely  because 
others  were  ripening;  so  that  Mrs.  Cobb 
got  her  cherries,  and  I sent  Mrs.  Walters 
some  also  for  the  excellent  loan  of  her 
veil  and  gaiters. 

As  the  days  pass  I fall  in  love  with 
Sylvia,  who  has  been  persuaded  to  turn 
my  arbor  into  a reading-room,  and  is  of- 
ten to  be  found  there  of  mornings  with 
one  of  Sir  Walter’s  novels.  Sometimes 
I leave  her  alone,  sometimes  lie  on  the 
bench  facing  her,  while  she  reads  aloud, 
or,  tiring,  prattles.  Little  half -fledged 
spirit,  to  whom  the  yard  is  the  earth  and 
June  eternity,  but  who  peeps  over  the 
edge  of  the  nest  at  the  chivalry  of  the 
ages,  and  fancies  that  she  knows  the 
world ! The  other  day,  as  we  were  talk- 
ing, she  tapped  the  edge  of  her  lvanhoe 
with  a slate-pencil — for  she  is  also  study- 
ing the  Greatest  Common  Divisor — and 
said,  warningly,  “You  must  not  make 
epigrams;  for  if  you  succeeded  you  would 
be  brilliant,  and  everything  brilliant  is 
tiresome/’ 

44  Who  is  your  authority  for  that  epi- 
gram, Miss  Sylvia?”  I said,  laughing. 

“Don't  you  suppose  that  I have  any 
ideas  but  what  I get  from  books?” 


“You  may  have  all  wisdom,  but  those 
sayings  proceed  only  from  experience.” 

“ I have  my  intuitions;  they  are  better 
than  experience.” 

“If  you  keep  on,  you  will  be  making 
epigrams  presently,  and  then  I shall  find 
you  tiresome  and  go  away.” 

“You  couldn’t.  I am  your  guest. 
How  unconventional  I am  to  come  over 
and  sit  in  your  arbor!  But  it  is  Georgi- 
ana’s  fault.” 

“Did  she  tell  you  to  come?” 

“ No;  but  she  didn’t  keep  me  from  com- 
ing. Whenever  any  one  of  us  does  any- 
thing improper,  we  always  say  to  each 
other:  4 It’s  Georgiana’s  fault.  She  ought 
not  to  have  taught  us  to  be  so  simple  and 
unconventional.’  ” 

“And  is  she  the  family  governess?” 

“She  governs  the  family.  There  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  any  real  government,  but  we 
all  do  as  she  says.  You  might  think  at 
first  that  Georgiana  was  the  most  light- 
headed member  of  the  family,  but  she 
isn't.  She's  deep.  I’m  shallow  in  com- 
parison with  her.  She  calls  me  sophisti- 
cated, and  introduces  me  as  the  elder  Miss 
Cobb,  and  says  that  if  I don't  stop  read- 
ing Scott’s  novels  and  learn  more  arith- 
metic, she  will  put  white  caps  on  me,  and 
make  me  walk  to  church  in  carpet  slip- 
pers. and  with  grandmother's  stick.” 

“But  you  don’t  seem  to  have  stopped, 
Miss  Sylvia.” 

“ No;  but  I’m  stopping.  Georgiana  al- 
ways gives  us  time,  but  we  get  right  at 
last.  It  was  two  years  before  she  could 
make  my  brother  go  to  West  Point.  He 
was  wild  and  rough,  and  wanted  to  raise 
tobacco,  and  float  with  it  down  to  New 
Orleans,  and  have  a good  time.  Then 
when  she  had  gotten  him  to  go,  she  was 
afraid  he'd  come  back,  and  so  she  per- 
suaded my  mother  to  live  here,  where 
there  isn’t  any  tobacco,  and  where  I could 
be  sent  to  school.  That  took  her  a year, 
and  now  she  is  breaking  up  my  habit  of 
reading  nothing  but  novels.  She  gets  us 
all  down  in  the  end.  One  day  when  she 
and  Joe  were  little  children  they  were  out 
at  the  wood-pile,  and  Georgiana  was  sit- 
ting on  a log  eating  a jam  biscuit,  with 
her  feet  on  the  log  in  front  of  her.  Joe 
had  a hand-axe,  and  was  chopping  at  any- 
thing till  he  caught  sight  of  her  feet. 
Then  he  went  to  the  end  of  the  log,  and 
whistled  like  a steamboat,  and  began  to 
hack  down  in  that  direction,  calling  out 
to  her:  4 Take  your  toes  out  of  the  way. 
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Georgiana.  I am  coming  down  the  riv- 
er. The  current  is  up,  and  I can’t  stop.’ 
‘My  toes  were  there  first/  said  Georgi- 
ana, and  went  on  eating  her  biscuit. 
‘ Take  them  out  of  the  way,  I tell  you,’  he 
shouted  as  he  came  nearer,  kor  they’ll 
get  cut  off.’  ‘They  were  there  first,’  re- 
peated Georgiana,  and  took  another  de- 
licious nibble.  Joe  cut  straight  along, 
and  went  whack  right  into  her  five  toes. 
Georgiana  screamed  with  all  her  might, 
but  she  held  her  foot  on  the  log,  till  Joe 
dropped  the  hatchet  with  horror,  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  ‘Georgiana,  I 
told  you  to  take  your  toes  away,’  he  cried ; 
‘ you  are  such  a little  fool,’  and  ran  with 
her  to  the  house.  But  she  always  had 
control  over  him  after  that/’ 

To-day  I saw  Sylvia  enter  the  arbor, 
and  shortly  afterwards  followed  with  a 
book. 

“ If  you  are  going  to  read  history,  Miss 
Sylvia,  here  is  the  most  remarkable  his- 
tory of  Kentucky  that  was  ever  written 
or  ever  will  be.  It  is  by  my  father  s old 
teacher  of  natural  history  in  Transylva- 
nia University,  Professor  Rafinesque,  who 
also  had  a wonderful  botanical  garden  on 
this  side  of  the  town;  perhaps  the  first 
ever  seen  in  this  country.” 

“I  know  all  about  it,”  replied  Sylvia, 
resenting  this  slight  upon  her  erudition. 
“ Georgiana  has  my  father’s  copy,  and 
his  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Audu- 
bon/’ 

“ Audubon?”  I said,  with  doubt. 

“Never  heard  of  Audubon?”  cried 
Sylvia,  delighted  to  show  up  my  igno- 
rance. 

“Only  of  the  great  Audubon,  Miss 
Svlvia;  the  great , the  very  great  Audu- 
bon.” 

“Well,  this  was  the  great , the  very 
great  Audubon.  He  lived  in  Henderson, 
and  kept  a corn-mill.  He  and  my  father 
were  friends,  and  he  gave  my  father  some 
of  his  early  drawings  of  Kentucky  birds. 
Georgiana  has  them  now,  and  that  is 
where  she  gets  her  love  of  birds — from 
my  father,  who  got  his  from  the  great , 
the  very  great  Audubon.” 

“Would  Miss  Cobb  let  me  see  these 
drawings?”  I asked,  eagerly. 

“She  might;  but  she  prizes  them  as 
much  as  if  they  were  stray  leaves  out  of 
the  only  Bible  in  the  world.” 

As  Sylvia  turned  inside  out  this  pocket 
of  her  mind,  there  had  dropped  out  a key 


to  her  sister’s  conduct.  Now  I understood 
her  slighting  attitude  toward  my  know- 
ledge of  birds.  But  I shall  feel  some  in- 
terest in  Miss  Cobb.  I never  dreamed 
that  she  could  bring  me  fresh  news  of 
that  rare  spirit  whom  I have  so  wished  to 
see,  and  for  one  week  in  the  woods  with 
whom  I would  give  any  year  of  my  life. 
Are  they  the  Henderson  family  to  whom 
Audubon  intrusted  the  box  of  his  original 
drawings  during  his  absence  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  who  let  a pair  of  Norway  rats 
rear  a family  in  it,  and  cut  to  pieces  near- 
ly a thousand  inhabitants  of  the  air? 

There  are  two  more  days  of  June. 
Since  the  talk  with  Sylvia  I have  called 
twice  more  upon  the  elder  Miss  Cobb. 
Upon  reflection,  it  is  misleading  to  refer 
to  this  young  lady  in  terms  so  dry,  stiff, 
and  denuded;  and  I shall  drop  into  Syl- 
via’s form,  and  call  her  simply  Georgi- 
ana. That  looks  better— Georgiana ! It 
sounds  well  too — Georgiana! 

Georgiana,  then,  is  a rather  elusive 
character.  The  more  I see  of  her  the  less 
I understand.  If  your  nature  draws  near 
hers,  it  retreats.  If  you  pursue,  it  flies — 
a little  frightened  perhaps.  If  then  you 
keep  still  and  look  perfectly  safe,  she  will 
return,  but  remain  at  a fixed  distance, 
like  a bird  that  will  stay  in  your  yard, 
but  not  enter  your  house.  It  is  hardly 
shyness,  for  she  is  not  shy,  but  more  like 
some  strain  of  wild  nature  in  her  that  re- 
fuses to  be  domesticated.  One’s  faith  is 
strained  to  accept  Sylvia’s  estimate  that 
Georgiaua  is  deep — she  is  so  light,  so  airy, 
so  playful.  Sylvia  is  a demure  little  dove 
that  has  pulled  over  itself  an  owl’s  skin, 
and  is  much  prouder  of  its  wicked  old 
feathers  than  of  its  innocent  heart;  but 
Georgiana — what  is  she?  Secretly  an  owl 
with  the  buoyancy  of  a humming-bird. 
However,  it’s  nothing  to  me.  She  hovers 
around  her  mother  and  Sylvia  with  a 
fondness  that  is  rather  beautiful.  I did 
not  mention  the  subject  of  Audubon  and 
her  father;  for  it  is  never  well  to  let  an 
elder  sister  know  that  a younger  one  has 
been  talking  about  her.  I merely  gave 
her  several  chances  to  speak  of  birds,  but 
she  ignored  them.  As  for  me  and  my 
love  of  birds,  such  trifles  are  beneath  her 
notice.  It  will  not  be  worth  while  to 
call  again  soon,  though  it  would  be  plea- 
sant to  see  those  drawings. 

This  morning  as  I was  accidentally 
passing  under  her  window  I saw  her  at 
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it,  and  lifted  my  hat.  She  leaned  over 
with  her  cheek  in  her  palm,  and  said, 
smiling, 

“You  mustn’t  spoil  Sylvia’/’ 

“What  is  my  definite  offence  in  that 
regard?” 

“Too  much  arbor,  too  many  flowers, 
too  much  fine  treatment.” 

“Does  fine  treatment  ever  harm  any- 
body? Is  it  not  bad  treatment  that  spoils 
people?” 

“Good  treatment  may  never  spoil  peo- 
ple who  are  old  enough  to  know  its  rarity 
and  value.  But  you  say  you  are  a stu- 
dent of  nature;  have  you  not  observed 
that  nature  never  lets  the  sugar  get  to 
things  until  they  are  ripe?  Children 
must  be  kept  tart.” 

“The  next  time  that  Miss  Sylvia  comes 
over,  then,  I am  to  give  her  a tremendous 
scolding,  and  a big  basket  of  green  ap- 
ples.” 

“Or,  what  is  wTorse,  suppose  you  en- 
courage her  to  study  the  Greatest  Com- 
mon Divisor?  I am  trying  to  get  her 
ready  for  school  in  the  fall.” 

“Is  she  being  educated  for  a teacher?” 

“ You  know  that  Southern  ladies  never 
teach.” 

“Then  she  will  never  need  the  Great- 
est Common  Divisor.  I have  known 
many  thousands  of  human  beings,  and 
none  but  teachers  ever  have  the  least  use 
for  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor.” 

“ But  she  needs  to  do  things  that  she 
dislikes.  We  all  do.” 

I smiled  at  the  memory  of  a self-willed 
little  bare  foot  on  a log  years  ago. 

“ I shall  see  that  my  grape  arbor  does 
not  further  interfere  with  Miss  Sylvia’s 
progress  toward  perfection.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  wish  us  to  be  your 
neighbors?” 

“ I didn’t  know  that  you  were  the  right 
sort  of  people.” 

“Are  we  the  right  sort?” 

“The  value  of  my  land  has  almost 
been  doubled.” 

“ It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  you  ap- 
prove of  us  on  those  grounds.  Will  the 
value  of  our  land  rise  also,  do  you  think? 
Why  do  you  suppose  we  objected  to  you 
as  a neighbor?” 

“ I cannot  imagine.” 

“The  imagination  can  be  cultivated, 
you  know.  Why  do  Kentuckians  in  this 
part  of  Kentucky  think  so  much  of  them- 
selves compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
world?” 


“ Perhaps  it's  because  they  are  Vir- 
ginians. There  may  be  various  rea- 
sons.” 

“ Do  the  people  ever  tell  what  the  rea- 
sons are?” 

“I  have  never  heard  one.” 

“And  if  we  staid  here  long  enough, 
and  imitated  them  very  closely,  do  you 
suppose  we  would  get  to  feel  the  same 
way?” 

“ I am  sure  of  it.” 

“It  must  be  so  pleasant  to  consider 
Kentucky  the  best  part  of  the  world,  and 
your  part  of  Kentucky  the  best  of  the 
State,  and  your  family  the  best  of  all  the 
best  families  in  that  best  part,  and  your- 
self the  best  member  of  your  family. 
Ought  not  that  to  make  one  perfectly 
happy?” 

“I  have  often  observed  that  it  seems 
to  do  so.” 

“It  is  delightful  to  remember  that  you 
approve  of  us.  And  we  should  feel  so- 
glad  to  be  able  to  return  the  compliment. 
Good-by !” 

Any  one  would  have  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  sharpness  in  Geor- 
giana’s  pleasantry.  The  child  nature  in 
her  is  so  sunny,  sportive,  so  bent  on  harm- 
less mischief.  She  still  plays  with  life  as- 
a kitten  with  a ball  of  yarn.  Some  day 
Kitty  will  fall  asleep  with  the  Ball  poised 
in  the  cup  of  one  foot.  Then,  waking, 
when  her  dream  is  over,  she  will  find  that, 
her  plaything  has  become  a rocky,  thorny, 
storm -swept,  immeasurable  world,  and 
that  she,  a woman,  stands  holding  out 
toward  it  her  imploring  arms,  and  asking 
only  for  some  littlest  part  in  its  infinite 
destinies. 

After  the  last  talk  with  Georgiana  I 
felt  renewed  desire  to  see  those  Audubon 
drawings.  So  yesterday  morning  I sent 
over  to  her  some  tilings  written  by  a 
Northern  man,  whom  I call  the  young 
Audubon  of  the  Maine  woods.  His  name 
is  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  and  it  is,  I believe, 
known  only  to  me  down  here.  Every- 
thing that  I can  find  of  his  is  as  pure  and 
cold  and  lonely  as  a wild  cedar  of  the 
mountain  rocks,  standing  far  above  its 
smokeless  valley  and  hushed  white  river. 
She  returned  them  to-day,  with  word  that 
she  would  thank  me  in  person,  and  to- 
night I went  over  in  a state  of  rather 
senseless  eagerness. 

Her  mother  and  sister  had  gone  out. 
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and  she  sat  on  the  dark  porch  alone.  The 
things  of  Thoreau’s  have  interested  her, 
and  she  asked  me  to  tell  her  all  I knew 
of  him,  which  was  little  enough.  Then 
of  her  own  accord  she  began  to  speak  of 
her  father  and  Audubon — of  the  one  with 
the  worship  of  love,  of  the  other  with  a 
worship  for  greatness.  I felt  as  though 
I were  in  a moonlit  cathedral;  for  her 
voice,  the  whole  revelation  of  her  nature, 
made  the  spot  so  impressive  and  so  sacred. 
She  scarcely  addressed  me;  she  was  com- 
muning with  them.  Nothing  that  her 
father  told  her  regarding  Audubon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  forgotten  ; and  brought 
nearer  than  ever  before  to  that  lofty  tire- 
less spirit  in  its  wanderings  through  the 
Kentucky  forests,  I almost  forgot  her  to 
whom  I was  listening.  But  in  the  midst 
of  it  she  stopped,  and  it  was  again  kit- 
ten and  yarn.  I left  quite  as  abruptly. 
Upon  my  soul  I believe  that  Georgiana 
doesn’t  think  me  worth  talking  to  seri- 
ously ! 

VII. 

July  lias  dragged  like  a log  across  a 
wet  field. 

There  was  the  Fourth,  which  is  always 
the  grandest  occasion  of  the  year  with  us. 
Society  has  taken  up  Sylvia  and  rejected 
Georgiana;  and  so  with  great  gallantry, 
and  to  her  boundless  delight,  Sylvia  was 
invited  to  sit  with  a bevy  of  girls  in  a 
large  furniture  wagon  covered  with  flags 
and  bunting.  The  girls  were  to  be  dressed 
in  white,  carry  flowers  and  flags,  and  sing 
“The  Star-spangled  Banner”  in  the  pro- 
cession, just  before  the  fire-engine.  I 
wrote  a note  to  Georgiana,  asking  whether 
it  would  interfere  with  Sylvia’s  Greatest 
Common  Divisor  if  I presented  her  with 
a profusion  of  elegant  flowers  on  that  oc- 
casion. Georgiana  herself  had  equipped 
Sylvia  with  a truly  exquisite  silken  flag 
on  a silver  staff;  and  as  Sylvia  both  sang 
and  waved  'with  all  her  might,  not  only 
to  keep  up  the  Green  River  reputation 
in  such  matters,  but  with  a mediaeval  de- 
termination to  attract  a young  man  on 
the  fire-engine  behind,  she  quite  eclipsed 
every  other  miss  in  the  wagon,  and  was^ 
not  even  hoarse  when  persuaded  at  last 
to  stop.  So  that  several  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  States  voted  af- 


terwards in  a special  congress  that  she 
was  not  as  nice  as  they  had  fancied, 
and  that  they  must  never  recognize  her 
again. 

And  then  the  month  brought  down 
from  West  Point  the  son  of  the  family, 
who  cut  off — or  cut  at— Georgiana’s  toes, 
I remember.  With  him  a sort  of  cousin, 
who  lives  in  New  York  State;  and  after 
a few  days  of  toploftical  strutting  around 
town,  and  a pusillanimous  crack  or  two 
over  the  back  garden  fence  at  my  birds, 
they  went  away  again,  to  the  home  of 
this  New  York  cousin,  carrying  Georgi- 
ana with  them  to  spend  the  summer. 

Nothing  has  happened  since.  Only 
Sylvia  and  I have  been  making  hay  while 
the  sun  shines — or  does  not  shine,  if  one 
chooses  to  regard  Georgiana’s  absence  in 
that  cloudy  fashion.  Sylvia’s  ordinary 
armor  consists  of  a slate-pencil  for  a spear, 
a slate  for  a shield,  and  a volume  of  Sir 
Walter  for  a battle-axe.  Now  and  then 
I have  found  her  sitting  alone  in  the 
arbor  with  the  drooping  air  of  Lucy  Ash- 
ton beside  the  fountain;  and  she  would 
be  better  pleased  if  I met  her  clandestinely 
there  in  cloak  and  plume  with  the  deadly 
complexion  of  Ravenswood. 

The  other  day  I caught  her  toiling  at 
something,  aud  she  admitted  being  at 
work  on  a poem  which  would  be  about 
half  as  long  as  the  “ Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel.” She  read  me  the  opening  lines, 
after  that  bland  habit  of  young  writers; 
and  as  nearly  as  I recollect,  they  began  as 
follows: 

“I  love  to  have  gardens,  I love  to  have  plants, 

I love  to  have  air,  and  I love  to  have  ants.’* 

When  not  under  the  spell  of  mediaeval 
chivalry,  she  prattles  needlessly  of  Geor- 
giana, early  life,  and  their  old  home  in 
Henderson.  Although  I have  pointed 
out  to  her  the  gross  impropriety  of  her 
conduct,  she  has  persisted  in  reading  me 
some  of  Georgiana’s  letters,  written  from 
the  home  of  that  New  York  cousin,  whose 
mother  they  are  now  visiting.  I didn’t 
like  him  particularly.  Sylvia  relates  that 
he  was  a favorite  of  her  father's. 

The  dull  month  passes  to-day.  One 
thing  I have  secretly  wished  to  learn: 
did  her  brother  cut  Georgiana’s  toes  en- 
tirely off? 


[to  be  continued.] 
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PERHAPS  there  are  no  two  States 
which  stand  more  as  representatives 
of  their  two  sections  than  Massachu setts 
and  South  Carolina.  In  the  history  of 
the  country  they  have  never  been  silent, 
and  they  have  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
sound.  Though  they  have  often  been 
bitterly  opposed,  yet  in  their  sturdy  and 
uncompromising  allegiance  to  what  each 
has  believed  to  be  the  right  way  of  act- 
ing they  have  found  a certain  sympathy 
with  each  other,  and  a certain  large  mea- 
sure of  mutual  respect.  Each  has  felt 
that  in  the  other  she  had  a foeman  wor- 
thy of  her  steel  when  in  opposition,  and 
when  in  conjunction  a friend  not  to  be 
misunderstood  or  distrusted.  In  the  same 
way  it  might  be  said  that  their  two  lar- 
gest cities  are  worthy  antagonists,  and 
now  heartily  respected  friends.  Boston  is 
Massachusetts  boiled  down,  and  Charles- 
ton may  be  spoken  of  as  a very  strong  de- 
coction of  South  Carolina.  Both  think 
what  they  must,  and  say  what  they  think. 
The  people  of  both  have  a very  strong  at- 
tachment for  and  a hearty  pride  in  their 
city,  and  an  injury  to  it,  an  insult  aimed 
at  it,  or  even  a humorous  remark  bearing 
on  any  of  its  peculiarities,  is  sure  to  call  to 
their  feet  a host  of  indignant  defenders. 
More  than  all  others,  these  are  the  femi- 
nine cities  of  the  Union,  being  all  through 
and  everywhere  just  what  they  are  any- 
where, and,  like  women,  arousing  a chiv- 
alric  love.  Both  have  a glorious  past 
and  a living  present,  such  as  in  kind  and 
intensity  of  personal  life  can  scarce  be 
easily  found  elsewhere — at  any  rate  in 
the  East,  or  in  the  original  thirteen  colo- 
nies. There  is  among  their  merchants  a 
fine  sense  of  honor,  which  holds  itself 
high  for  the  sake  of  the  city  as  well  as 
from  personal  motives,  and  in  social  life 
an  aristocracy  not  based  upon  wealth. 
Both  have  a line  of  noble  names,  the  very 
possession  of  which  is  a presumption  of 
breeding  and  refinement.  Both  are  the 
holders  of  the  kind  of  firmness  that  be- 
gins with  “ 0,”  and  are  ready  to  maintain 
their  opinion  with  any  and  all  arms. 
Both  have  strongly  marked  peculiarities 
in  their  English,  and  hold  to  these  as 
firmly  as  to  any  other  characteristic. 
They  are  noble  and  consistent  members 
of  the  great  family  of  cities,  standing 


proudly  side  by  side  in  spite  of  their  well- 
marked  differences,  and  acting  as  con- 
stant foils  to  the  beauty  of  each  other. 
While  seeming  to  be  opposed,  they  under- 
stand each  other,  and  hold  alike  to  the 
old  motto  concerning  the  obligations 
resting  on  a real  nobility. 

In  the  old  times  it  was  especially  Bos- 
ton that  hated  slavery,  and  it  was  Charles- 
ton, above  all  other  cities,  that  hated  anti- 
slavery. It  has  always  been  the  boast  of 
Boston  that  her  public  schools  were  ab- 
solutely perfect,  and  one  would  hardly 
have  expected  that  any  resemblance  could 
be  found  to  them,  or  to  the  spirit  which 
runs  through  them,  in  the  public  schools 
of  Charleston,  differing  as  did  the  two 
cities  for  so  long  in  the  very  principles  of 
their  existence.  But  there  is  a story  about 
the  public  schools  of  Charleston  before 
the  war  which  is  worth  telling,  and  wor- 
thy of  the  noble  city,  and  which  shall  not 
go  untold  so  long  as  I,  who  was  a part  of 
it,  do  not  forget  the  duty  of  recognizing 
noble  deeds. 

It  Was  easy  in  Boston  to  carry  on  the 
schools.  They  were  a part  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  city,  and  it  took  no  great 
amount  of  courage  to  support  and  defend 
them.  They  were  filled  by  the  children 
of  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  it  was  the 
boast  of  the  city  that  the  child  of  the  me- 
chanic sat  side  by  side  with  the  children 
of  the  richest  and  noblest  families.  To 
be  a teacher  had  always  been  to  be  re- 
spected, if  not  honored,  and  there  was  no 
thought  of  accepting  charity  in  the  chil- 
dren who  enjoyed  their  advantages.  This 
was  generally  the  case  in  the  Northern 
States.  But  in  the  South  it  was  different. 
The  public  schools  were  supposed  to  be 
only  for  those  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  for  education,  and  consequently  they 
had  many  of  the  characteristics  of  charity 
schools.  The  teaching  in  them  was  poor 
and  far  behind  the  times,  and  none  of  the 
families  of  breeding  ever  thought  of  send- 
ing their  children  to  them.  These  were 
educated  in  small  private  schools,  or  at 
home  under  tutors  and  governesses,  or 
were  sent  North.  But  about  the  year  1857 
some  of  the  best  men  in  Charleston  became 
dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things,  and 
determined  to  see  if  it  could  not  be  bettered. 
They  studied  the  ways  of  other  cities,  and 
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the  outcome  of  the  movement  was  the 
building  of  three  large  school-houses  after 
the  New  York  plans,  having  each  one  ac- 
commodations for  primary  and  grammar 
departments,  and  of  one  noble  house  of 
different  idea,  to  be  called  the  Girls’  High 
and  Normal  School.  They  meant  to  have 
good  schools,  and  they  were  determined 
to  have  good  teachers,  and  in  time  to  have 
them  educated  in  their  own  city.  The 
men  who  initiated  the  movement  and 
who  gave  it  their  personal  attention,  and 
not  merely  the  weight  of  their  names, 
were  the  men  who  should  begin  such 
enterprises.  They  were  a power  in  the 
community,  and  commanded  universal 
respect  and  confidence.  They  made  up 
their  minds  that  as  to  schools  they  must 
learn  of  the  North,  and  they  faced  the 
necessity  of  the  situation  with  a noble 
courage.  Their  ultimate  purpose  was  to 
supply  their  city  with  good  schools, 
taught  by  native  teachers,  and  they  hes- 
itated at  no  sacrifice  of  their  life-long 
prejudices  to  attain  their  end.  They 
must  have  large  and  convenient  houses. 
They  built  them,  sparing  no  expense  and 
no  trouble  to  make  them  as  good  as  any. 
They  needed  teachers  in  line  with  the 
best  theories,  and  familiar  with  the  most 
tested  practice  of  the  profession.  They 
took  them  from  the  principals  of  New 
York  and  Providence  grammar-schools. 
They  demanded  the  best,  and  they  offered 
those  men  and  women  salaries  sufficient 
to  draw  them  from  their  positions  in  those 
two  cities,  and  to  make  the  question  of 
their  acceptance  of  the  offers  only  a mat- 
ter of  time.  They  made  these  schools 
free  to  all  the  children  of  the  city,  and 
bought  the  books  which  were  to  be  used. 
They  furnished  the  rooms  with  every- 
thing that  could  make  them  attractive 
and  healthful.  They  sought  in  the  city 
for  the  best  teachers,  men  and  women, 
that  they  could  find,  aud  made  them  as- 
sistants to  the  Northern  principals,  to 
learn  of  and  to  be  trained  in  their  ways; 
and  when  all  this  had  been  done  they 
put  their  own  children,  not  only  boys, 
but  girls,  into  these  public  free  schools, 
side  by  side  with  any  who  might  choose 
to  come.  Never  was  there  a nobler  in- 
stance of  entire  singleness  of  purpose 
and  of  the  sacrifice  of  preconceived  opin- 
ions to  conviction.  It  seems  worth  while 
to  give  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  year  1860  as  a testimony.  Some 
of  the  names  will  be  easily  recognized  as 


familiar:  C.  G.  Memminger,  chairman; 
William  C.  Bee;  W.  J.  Bennett;  G.  P. 
Bryau ; George  Buist ; W.  G.  De  Saussure ; 
C.  M.  Furman  ; William  Jervey;  Hon.  A. 
G.  Magrath;  Hon.  W.  A.  Pringie;  F.  Rich- 
ards; John  Russell ; E.  Montague  Grimke, 
secretary. 

Of  the  building  for  the  Girls’  High  and 
Normal  School  something  more  should 
be  said.  Situated  in  St.  Philip  Street,  a 
square,  three-story  building  with  a crown- 
ing dome,  it  attracted  the  eye  of  whoever 
passed  that  way.  Below  there  were  ward- 
robes, and  a large  room  for  the  use  of  the 
girls  at  recesses  in  stormy  weather.  The 
second  story  was  filled  by  a hall  and  class- 
rooms leading  therefrom,  while  above 
was  a still  larger  hall,  to  which  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  school  drove  the  daily 
sessions  in  the  second  year  of  its  life. 
The  glory  of  the  place,  however,  was  the 
garden  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  set, 
and  which,  surrounded  by  a high  stone 
wall,  gave  perfect  freedom  and  seclusion 
to  the  pupils.  This  garden  was  overflow- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  roses  and  flowering 
plants,  was  laid  out  with  gravelled  walks, 
and  well  cared  for  by  the  Irish  janitor, 
who  had  a little  house  on  the  premises. 
Dan  was  very  proud  of  the  garden  and 
his  care  of  it,  though  he  used  often  to  as- 
sure us  that,  for  real  beauty,  now,  there 
was  no  place  like  Ireland,  adding,  “And 
sure  if  ye  were  there  now,  I could  show 
yez  a spot  where  this  blessed  minute  ye 
could  stand  knee-deep  in  clover.”  In  the 
second  story,  and  fronting  this  garden, 
was  a piazza  two  stories  in  height,  with 
lofty  pillars  reaching  to  the  roof — a plea- 
santer spot  than  which,  during  the  heats 
of  the  early  summer,  I have  never  found. 

For  this  school,  in  which  was  the  hope 
of  the  entire  system,  the  teachers  were  all 
selected  from  the  Northern  States— the 
most  convincing  proof,  if  anything  fur- 
ther were  needed,  of  the  noble  courage 
and  fearlessness  of  purpose  which  charac- 
terized every  act  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. The  principal  was  a teacher  of 
long  experience  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston,  a native  of  New  Hampshire;  two 
of  the  assistants  were  Massachusetts  born 
and  bred,  and  one  came  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. To  show  how  conservative  and  wise 
were  the  board,  it  may  be  stated  that  of 
the  seventy-seven  teachers  in  all  the  pub- 
lic schools,  only  nine  were  of  Northern 
birth  and  home.  But  in  the  Normal 
School,  where  the  future  teachers  were  to 
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be  trained,  they  were  all  Northern,  that 
the  very  best  and  most  modern  work 
might  be  done  there. 

Of  those  three  women,  coming  thus 
into  a new  home  and  a strange  city,  I was 
one,  and  am  therefore  telling  what  I know 
and  saw. 

It  was  a fresh  experience,  the  voyage 
thither  in  one  of  the  beautiful  steamers 
which  then  ran  between  Charleston  and 
the  Northern  cities  — the  Massachusetts 
aud  the  South  Carolina.  But  stranger 
to  our  Northern  eyes  was  Charleston  it- 
self, with  the  cross  on  old  St.  Michael's 
rising  high  above  it  as  the  steamer  came 
in  view  of  the  garden-loving  city.  The 
harbor  is  bad,  like  those  of  all  the  sand- 
line cities;  and  the  steamers, though  draw- 
ing at  the  utmost  only  sixteen  feet,  were 
often  obliged  to  lie  outside  waiting  for 
high  water,  and  had  always  to  time  their 
departures  by  the  almanac.  But,  once 
within  the  bars  and  on  shore,  there  were 
no  bars  in  the  welcome  of  the  people. 
Not  only  by  our  personal  friends,  but  by 
all  connected  with  the  schools,  were  we 
made  to  feel  at  home.  The  exquisite 
breeding  of  the  city  asserted  itself,  and  at 
once  took  us,  though  from  an  alien  land 
and  a different  civilization, into  its  charm- 
ed circle.  The  commissioners  who  had 
iuvited  us  there  spared  no  pains  to  make 
our  stay  pleasant,  making  us  welcome  to 
their  homes  as  well  as  to  those  of  all  the 
best  people  in  the  city.  Courtesies  of  all 
kinds  were  offered  to  us.  How  beautiful 
and  strange  it  all  was — the  rides  about  the 
country,  where,  while  our  Northern  homes 
were  still  shivering  in  frost  and  snow, 
the  Cherokee  rose  spread  its  white  petals 
along  the  dusty  roads,  and  we  picked  the 
yellow  jasmine  where  the  gray  moss  hung 
from  the  live-oaks!  Camellias  blossomed 
unafraid  in  the  open  air,  and  our  desks 
at  school  were  beautiful  with  them  and 
magnolia  blooms,  or  weighted  with  dain- 
tily arranged  baskets  of  the  purple  or  the 
large  lemon  figs  which  our  girls  had 
picked  as  they  came  to  school  from  be- 
fore their  doors.  The  memory  even  now 
lies  in  my  mind,  sweet  and  still,  persist- 
ent as  the  odor  of  orange  blossoms  from 
the  Charleston  trees.  The  orange-tree  is 
not  safe  in  that  latitude;  a sudden  frost 
might  stifle  its  life;  but  they  were  some- 
times planted,  and  were  of  course  found 
in  conservatories  or  raised  in  parlors. 

It  was  with  a curious  interest  that  we 
studied  the  buildings  and  customs  of  the 
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town,  so  different  in  every  way  from 
those  of  our  Northern  homes.  The  long, 
airy  houses  with  their  three  stories  of  pi- 
azzas, the  negro  quarters  in  the  yards, 
often  much  larger  and  more  imposing 
than  the  dwelling  of  the  master  and  mis 
tress,  swarming  with  happy  and  careless 
life,  as  the  many  servants  passed  to  and 
fro  between  house  and  quarters;  and  the 
little  darkies  of  all  ages  were  free  to  play 
and  tumble  to  their  hearts'  content, unless, 
indeed,  a sweet-voiced  call  came  from  the 
rear  of  the  piazza,  “ George  Washington 
and  Columbus,  come  notice  Miss  Elvira!" 
followed  by  the  rush  of  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  small  darkies  of  varying  ages,  all 
eager  to  play  with  and  care  for  the  heir- 
ess of  the  house  and  of  them.  And  the 
loving  and  reverent  care  which  they  did 
take  of  the  little  Elvira  was  beautiful  to 
see!  Then  the  long  stretch  of  the  yard, 
with  its  pump  in  the  middle,  where  a 
buxom  serving-maid  was  filling  her  pails 
of  water, which  came  into  the  house  after- 
wards, one  poised  on  her  stately  head,  while 
she  carried  two  in  her  hands;  the  queer 
wooden  shutters,  and  the  bewildering  ar- 
rangement of  the  numbers  of  the  houses 
on  the  street,  where  it  was  said  that  every 
citizen,  if  he  moved,  carried  his  number 
with  him  as  a part  of  his  personal  prop- 
erty; the  inevitable  negro  everywhere, 
waiting  on  and  serving  us  at  every  turn  ; 
the  beautiful  gardens,  whose  high  gates 
opened  mysteriously  and  swiftly  by  in- 
visible hands  at  the  appeal  of  the  loud- 
echoing  bell.  While  one  negro  led  us  up 
the  path,  another  opened  the  front  door, 
a third  escorted  us  to  the  drawing-room, 
while  a fourth  announced  our  arrival  to 
the  gracious  mistress,  and  a fifth  chubby 
little  girl  or  boy  appeared  before  we  were 
fairly  seated  with  a tray  of  cooling  drink  ! 
And  the  procession  of  servants  from  the 
kitchen  when  dinner  was  in  course  of 
serving,  one  servant  for  each  dish,  so  that 
everything  was  smoking  hot,  though  it 
had  come  some  distance  in  the  open  air! 
The  queer  and  fascinating  dialect  of  the 
negroes,  and  the  altogether  fascinating 
accent  of  the  Charlestonians,  the  flare 
and  live  sighlike  breath  of  the  pitch-pine 
knots  in  the  fireplace  in  the  evening  or 
the  early  morning,  when  the  servant  who 
came  to  make  our  fire  entertained  us  all 
the  time  of  her  stay  by  her  remarks,  and 
never  quitted  the  room — which  she  did 
half  a dozen  times  during  the  process — 
leaving  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  her  errand 
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might  be,  but  announcing  encouraging- 
ly each  time,  as  she  opened  the  door  and 
disappeared,  “Now  I'm  going  for  the 
matches/' “Now  I’m  going  for  to  fetch 
the  dust  pan,”  etc.  All  was  new,  and 
full  of  interest  and  suggestion. 

The  regulations  under  which  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  keep  the  colored 
population  were  to  us  new  and  interest- 
ing. The  law  at  that  time  forbade  their 
being  taught  to  read.  A colored  woman 
could  not  wear  a veil  in  the  street,  nor 
were  two  negroes  allowed  to  walk  arm  in 
arm  except  at  funerals.  A curious  and 
suggestive  thing  happened,  therefore.  Ev- 
ery negro  funeral  was  largely  attended, 
and  the  corpse  was  sure  to  be  followed  to 
the  grave  by  an  imposing  line  of  mourn- 
ers, all  walking  arm  in  arm.  One  very 
marked  figure  in  the  city  was  the  old 
man  at  the  ladies'  entrance  of  the  Charles- 
ton Hotel.  I think  I have  never  seen  a 
man  who  had  more  the  appearance  of 
being  somebody’s  grandfather  than  this 
kindly  old  Marcus.  One  day  lie  had  dis- 
appeared, and  there  was  no  one  at  the 
door.  After  long  and  futile  search  for 
him,  a messenger  brought  word  that  he 
wanted  the  loan  of  money  in  order  to  re- 
turn, and  the  mystery  was  finally  solved 
by  the  discovery  that  he  could  not  come, 
not  because  he  had  bought  either  oxen 
or  land  or  married  a wife,  but  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that,  having  become  more  than 
specially  interested  in  his  one  only  pas- 
time of  gambling  the  night  before,  he  had, 
in  a fit  of  noble  rage  at  his  persistent  ill 
luck,  rashly  hazarded. his  clothes — and 
lost  the  game.  A contribution  from  his 
friends  at  the  hotel  soon  restored  him, 
clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  which  was 
a very  positive  one.  There  was  a tradi- 
tion current  that  one  evening,  as  a party 
of  lately  arrived  Northerners  were  hav- 
ing a pleasant  conversation  in  the  parlor 
somewhat  late,  they  were  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  Marcus,  who  gravely 
informed  them  that  he  had  come  to  sweep 
the  parlors,  and  that  “our  folks  in  dis 
house  always  goes  to  bed  by  half  past 
ten,  sail!"  The  intimation  was  humbly 
heeded.  Of  course  no  one  could  resist 
the  law  of  the  hotel  when  the  decisions 
were  handed  down  from  such  a height. 

Old  St.  Michael's  Church  was  well 
worth  a visit,  with  its  tiled  aisles  and 
square  pews.  In  its  steeple,  193  feet  in 
height,  were  the  chimes  which  marked  the 
quarters  of  the  hour,  and  here  too  were 


rung,  morning  and  evening,  the  bells 
which  regulated  the  negroes  in  their  per- 
ambulations. In  winter  the  evening  bells 
ring  from  quarter  of  six  to  six,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  nine.  This  last 
was  cal  1 ed  the  4 ‘last  bel  1 - r i ngi  n g,  ” an  d a f te  r 
it  had  ceased  to  sound  any  unfortunate 
negro  found  in  the  streets,  unless  he  could 
show  a pass  from  his  master,  was  sum- 
marily deposited  in  the  guard-house  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night.  During  the 
ringing  of  the  last  bell  two  men  regular- 
ly performed  on  the  fife  and  drum  on  the 
corner  opposite  where  the  guard -house 
was  situated,  and  the  negroes  who  came 
out  to  listen  to  the  music  dispersed  in 
quick  time  as  the  last  tap  was  given  the 
drum,  and  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell  lin- 
gered in  the  air.  The  watchman  in  the 
tower  called  the  hour,  and  all  relapsed 
into  silence  again.  I give  a literal  copy 
of  one  of  these  passes: 

44  Charleston,  March  12,  1855. 

‘•Paris  has  permission  to  pass  from  my  res- 
idence in  Beau  fain  St.,  near  Rutledge,  to  the 
corner  of  Vanderliorst’s  wharf  and  East  Berry, 
and  from  thence  back  again  to  my  residence, 
before  drum-heat  in  thenioruing,  for  one  month. 

“Jas.  B.  Campbell. 

4*J.  L.  Hutchinson,  Mayor.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places  was 
the  church  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Girardeau,  a 
very  large  building,  capable  of  seating 
perhaps  fourteen  hundred  persons.  In 
the  morning  the  lower  floor  was  occupied 
by  the  white  congregation,  and  the  ne- 
groes, as  in  the  other  churches,  sat  in  the 
galleries,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  negroes 
filled  the  body  of  the  house,  the  whites 
being  seated  only  at  the  sides  and  in  the 
galleries.  To  one  not  accustomed  to  the 
sight,  the  church  then  presented  a strik- 
ing appearance,  and  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  all  shades  and  varieties  of 
color,  in  both  complexion  and  dress.  The 
old  and  staid  negro  women  generally  won? 
bright  handkerchiefs  twisted  around  the 
head,  sometimes  with  the  addition,  though 
not  the  amendment,  of  a bonnet  perched 
upon  the  top  thereof,  crown  uppermost; 
but  the  younger  and  gayer  portion  of  the 
community  wore  bonnets  of  all  styles, 
from  the  most  fashionable  to  the  most 
obsolete.  The  only  music  was  by  the  ne- 
groes, and  it  was  really  worth  hearing. 
As  of  course  they  could  not  read,  the 
hymn  was  retailed,  two  lines  at  a time, 
by  the  minister,  who  usually  began  the 
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singing,  and  it  welled  out  refreshingly 
strong  and  true.  Before  the  services  com- 
menced the  audience  sometimes  struck 
up  a voluntary,  greeting  the  ear  as  we  en- 
tered in  the  form  of  some  grand  old  tune 
sung  by  the  assembled  throng.  The  cour- 
tesy which  surrendered  the  main  part  of 
the  church  to  the  negroes  for  half  the 
time  was  only  one  out  of  many  customs 
in  the  city  which  testified  to  the  general 
kind  feeling  existing  between  master  and 
slave,  where  true  nobility  asserted  itself 
in  relation  to  inferiors  as  well  as  to  equals. 
In  the  homes  of  Charleston  the  negroes 
were  treated  like  a sort  of  children  of  the 
household,  and  this  because  of  a real  af- 
fection. 

The  strength  of  family  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  negroes  was  often  queerly  put, 
as  thus:  “Law  sakes!  Balaam  Preston 
Hamilton  Smith, ” a venerable  old  negro 
was  heard  to  exclaim  to  a young  man 
who  was  understood  to  be  thinking  of 
marrying,  “ don't  say  you’d  go  fur  to 
’liberate  fur  to  take  up  wid  any  middlin’ 
set.  If  you  want  a wife,  you’d  better 
marry  into  de  Middleton  family.  De  Mid- 
dletons is  a mighty  good  family.  Hm! 
De  Roses  is  ’spectable  too;  but  jes  look  at 
me ! I married  into  de  Middleton  family !” 

The  closeness  of  the  relation  was  amus- 
ingly illustrated  by  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  school  when  we  insisted  that 
certain  words  should  be  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  authority,  and  not  in  the  way 
in  which  the  girls  had  been  accustomed  to 
sound  them.  “But,”  they  said,  “you 
know  we  grow  up  with  the  negroes,  they 
take  care  of  us,  and  we  hear  them  talk  all 
the  time.  Of  course  we  can’t  help  catch- 
ing some  of  their  ways  of  talking.  It 
sounds  all  right  to  us.”  They  were  told 
that  if  they  could  find  iu  any  dictionary 
the  least  authority  for  the  pronunciation 
dear  to  them,  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  it;  that  we  were  only  trying  to  give 
them  the  best,  and  that  it  was  not  for  any 
notion  of  ours  that  we  insisted.  “ But,” 
they  said,  quickly  and  sadly,  “the diction- 
aries are  all  Northern  dictionaries!”  and 
so  the  matter  came  to  an  end.  For  it  was 
by  no  means  nothing  but  flowers  and 
fruit  from  their  gardens  that  these  South- 
ern maidens  were  in  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing to  us,  their  Northern  teachers  ; they 
brought  to  our  aid  every  morning  the 
sweetest  docility,  the  greatest  eagerness 
to  learn,  and  the  most  perfect  breeding. 
Even  in  the  days  after  the  Star  of  the 


West  had  been  fired  on,  and  the  whole 
city  was  full  of  devotion  to  the  Palmetto 
State  and  of  denunciations  of  the  North 
and  of  the  people  there;  when  for  a North- 
ern woman  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
be  calm ; when  we  could  neither  listen  to 
the  prayers  offered  from  the  pulpits  nor 
read  the  newspapers;  when  threatening 
anonymous  letters  came  to  our  hand,  and 
we  grew  tired  with  the  constant  strain 
and  uncertainty — even  then,  and  perhaps 
even  more  than  before,  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  that  school-room  was  to  pass  at 
once  into  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  un- 
failing courtesy.  Those  girls  came  from 
homes  that  were  full  of  bitter  feeling  and 
opposition  to  the  North,  but  there  was 
never  an  ungentle  look  or  word  from 
them  to  their  Northern  teachers.  The 
school-room  was  an  asylum,  a safe  and 
sure  place  for  us;  and  what  this  meant  of 
good-breeding  and  loyalty  is  comprehensi- 
ble perhaps  only  to  those  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  contact  with  young  and 
warm  - hearted  girls.  There  is  nothing 
but  sweet  and  dear  memories  of  those 
girls,  light-hearted  and  happy  then,  but 
with  heavy  clouds  of  war  and  trouble 
hanging  over  them  — war  and  trouble 
which  in  more  than  one  instance  broke 
up  happy  homes,  and  struck  down  at  their 
sides  the  brothers  and  the  friends  whom 
they  so  loved.  I have  before  me  now  a 
card  on  which  the  girls  of  the  first  class 
wrote  their  names  together  for  me,  and  to 
look  it  over  is  to  recall  much  of  sadness, 
though  much  of  devotion,  faithfulness, 
and  high  courage.  - The  planning  of  this 
work  is  exquisitely  neat,  as  was  all  the 
work  that  they  did.  Here  are  the  names 
of  two  sisters,  who  afterwards  became 
teachers  in  our  places  when  we  came 
away.  Underneath,  a name  that  recalls 
all  gentleness  and  grace;  next  it,  that  of 
a girl  whose  parents  had  been  born  in 
New  England,  and  who  showed  it  in  every 
fibre.  Then  comes  Sallie.  tall  and  slender, 
full  of  dash  and  fire,  and  the  indescriba- 
ble charm  of  the  Southern  girl,  with  her 
haughty,  “ Who’d  stoop  to  quarrel  ?”  so 
often  said  when  some  difference  arose  in 
the  class;  then  Lizzie,  with  her  beautiful 
dark  eyes  and  her  no  less  beautiful  dis- 
position, whose  after-life  was  so  full  of 
sadness  and  sorrow;  then  the  carefully 
written  signature  of  the  girl  who  took  up 
the  teacher’s  life,  drawing  her  inspiration 
from  what  we  brought  her  in  those  long- 
past  days,  and  who  has  become  a tower 
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of  strength  to  a new  generation  in  her 
chosen  profession ; and  then  Celia,  who, 
leaving  her  gracious  and  luxurious  home, 
gave  up  her  life  to  caring  for  the  poor 
and  suffering,  and  died  at  her  post,  mourn- 
ed by  the  whole  city.  Sweet  and  strong 
they  pass  before  me  in  memory,  the  girls 
of  that  iirst  class,  with  the  happy  days  in 
which  we  lived  together  in  the  close  re- 
lation of  teacher  and  taught.  They  had 
never  before  been  in  a large  school,  and 
its  life  and  regulations  were  new  and  strik- 
ing  to  them.  They  grew  mentally  like 
plants  given  a new  sun  and  soil,  and  the 
work  to  the  educator  was  beyond  measure 
delightful,  yielding  a rich  harvest. 

We  had  visitors,  men  and  women,  to  all 
of  whom  our  work  was  of  the  greatest 
interest,  and  to  whom  it  was  a compara- 
tive novelty  to  be  allowed  to  visit  a school, 
and  to  see  the  work  going  on.  I was 
greatly  puzzled  at  first  by  the  saying, 
which  I heard  often,  that  they  had  come 
to  “see  the  system,”  as  if  we  had  some 
patent  method  of  conveying  information 
and  of  training,  which  had  to  be  applied 
in  some  well  defined  manner.  I have 
since  learned  that  this  idea  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  South. 

Not  different  from  the  cordiality  with 
which  we  were  welcomed  to  the  city 
homes  was  the  thoughtful  kindness  which 
provided  for  our  Christmas  holidays.  To 
see  the  rice  plantation,  with  its  long  ave- 
nue of  live-oaks,  and  the  noble  mansion 
standing  on  the  wide  lawn  ; to  go  over  the 
store-house,  where  were  kept  goods  of  all 
kinds  ready  to  be  distributed  to  the  field 
hands,  the  piles  of  dress  goods  and  provi- 
sions, and  all  presided  over  by  the  gra- 
cious mistress  of  the  house;  to  watch  the 
men  laborers,  tall  and  brawny,  splendid 
animals,  with  their  fully  developed  mus- 
cles, and  their  rows  of  perfect  white  teeth, 
and  the  not-so  fortunate  negro  women, 
who  also  toiled  in  the  rice-fields,  bent  and 
knotted  with  the  labor;  to  see  the  great 
supper  provided  for  them  on  Christmas 
eve,  and  to  listen  to  their  rejoicing  and 
songs— all  this  was  a great  pleasure  and 
a great  lesson. 

But  it  all  was  to  pass  away.  The  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  April,  1860,  to  which 
we  devoted  all  our  spare  time,  wasa  high- 
ly interesting  and  significant  event.  Po- 
litical meetings  grew  more  common  and 
more  enthusiastic.  Then  followed  the 
election  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the  im- 
mediate resignation  of  the  Federal  judge, 


one  of  our  commissioners,  the  Hon.  A. 

G.  Magrath,  and  of  the  district  attorney. 
The  streets  bloomed  witli  palmetto  flags, 
and  with  a great  variety  of  mottoes,  and 
the  air  grew  more  and  more  charged  with 
electrical  feeling.  Tlje  banks  all  sus- 
pended November  30.  1860.  The  con- 
vention met  December  16th,  and  the  act 
of  secession  was  passed  on  the  20th,  be- 
tween one  and  two  o’clock.  The  firing  of 
guns  and  the  ringing  of  bells  announced 
the  fact  to  the  eager  populace,  and  we  be- 
gan to  live  in  a scene  of  the  wildest  ex- 
citement— a double- distilled  Fourth  of 
July.  Business  was  at  once  suspended, 
and  stores  were  closed.  The  chimes  of  old 
St.  Michael’s  rang  merrily  at  intervals  all 
the  afternoon.  Fire  companies  of  both 
colors  paraded  the  streets,  noisily  jingliug 
their  bells,  and  one  continually  met  mem- 
bers of  the  Vigilant  Rifles,  the  Zouaves, 
the  Washington  Light-Infantry,  or  some 
other  of  the  many  companies,  hurrying 
in  a state  of  great  excitement  to  their 
headquarters.  Boys  in  the  street  shout- 
ed, “ Hurrah  I Out  of  the  Union’”  with 
all  the  strength  of  their  lungs ; and  the  ne- 
groes, who,  on  hearing  any  unusual  noise, 
always  made  their  appearance  at  all  the 
gates,  stood  in  groups  at  every  passage- 
way. The  young  men  devoted  them- 
selves to  drinking  the  health  of  the  State, 
and  exhibited  indubitable  evidence  of 
having  done  so  as  they  walked  or  drove 
furiously  along.  On  Meeting  and  King 
streets  in  several  places  the  sidewalks  were 
covered  with  the  remains  of  Indian  crack- 
ers, and  the  whole  air  was  redolent  of  gun- 
powder. 

The  excitement  by  no  means  came  to  an 
end  as  the  day  wore  to  its  close,  with  a 
rosy  sunset  over  the  rippling  waters  of  the 
Ashley,  and  when  the  twilight  had  died 
away  an  illumination  of  the  principal 
business  streets  by  means  of  blazing  tar- 
barrels  produced  a strong  and  bodeful 
light.  Meeting  Street,  from  above  the 
Charleston  Hotel  to  below  Institute  or 
“Secession”  Hall,  was  ablaze  with  burn- 
ing tar,  which  overflowed  so  that  some- 
times the  whole  width  of  the  street  was 
aflame. 

Ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  crowded 
Secession  Hall  at  an  early  hour.  About 
half  the  floor  was  reserved  for  members  of 
the  convention  and  the  Legislature,  the  re- 
mainder being  filled  with  an  excited  crowd 
of  men.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  a 
prayer,  short  but  comprehensive,  acknow- 
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ledging  the  possibility  of  suffering  and 
pri  vation , bu t ask  i n g,  after  th at  was  passed , 
that  their  sails  might  whiten  every  sea, 
and  their  agriculture  and  commerce  be 
greatly  prospered.  The  ordinance  of  se- 
cession was  then  handed  to  the  president, 
and  by  him  read  from  a large  parchment 
with  the  seal  of  the  State  hanging  there- 
from. At  its  close  tumultuous  applause 
shook  the  building,  and  the  delegates, 
called  in  the  order  of  their  districts,  were 
summoned  to  affix  their  names.  The  table 
upon  which  the  signing  was  done  was  that 
upon  which  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  had  been  signed.  The  whole 
evening  there  was  a constant  discharge 
of  fireworks,  crackers,  and  fire-arms  in  the 
street  below,  so  that  during  the  prayer  it 
was  at  times  impossible  to  hear  what  was 
being  said.  Bands  of  music  passed  at  in- 
tervals, and  the  crowd  outside  shouted  and 
cheered  without  intermission. 

At  last  the  signing  was  over,  and  the 
president,  taking  up  the  parchment  amid 
profound  silence,  said,  “The  ordinance  of 
secession  has  been  signed  and  ratified,  and 
I proclaim  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to 
be  an  independent  commonwealth.”  This 
was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  enthusi- 
asm such  as  is  not  often  witnessed.  Every 
one  rose  to  his  feet,  and  all  broke  forth 
into  tumultuous  and  ever-renewed  cheer- 
ing. Handkerchiefs  waved,  hats  were 
swung  round  and  wildly  tossed  into  the 
air,  or  they  were  elevated  on  canes,  swords, 
or  muskets,  and  spun  round  and  round. 
The  act  of  secession  was  then  read  to  the 
crowd  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  who 
greeted  it  with  their  shouts.  The  two  pal- 
metto-trees which  stood  on  either  side  of 
the  platform  were  despoiled  of  their  leaves 
by  the  audience  as  mementos  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  meeting  slowly  dispersed. 

It  was  in  the  assembly-room  of  the  old 
school  - house,  early  on  the  morning  of 
January  9,  1861,  as  I sat  at  the  desk  bend- 
ing over  my4 books  preparing  for  the  day’s 
work,  that  I heard  the  report  of  the  first 
gun  which  was  fired  at  the  Star  of  the 
West , and  lifted  my  head  to  listen,  with  a 
great  fear  at  my  heart,  and  an  effort  to 
persuade  myself  that  the  sounds  were  only 
the  effect  of  my  excited  imagination  as 
they  came  again  and  again.  On  the 
morning  of  April  12tli  I was  twenty  miles 
away,  in  one  of  the  beautiful  homes  where 
we  had  been  so  often  welcome  guests, 
and  on  coming  down  to  breakfast  found 
anxious  faces  and  much  excitement  among 
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the  servants,  who  reported  that  they  had 
heard  firing  all  the  night  in  the  direction 
of  Charleston.  We  ate  breakfast  almost 
in  silence,  our  only  thought  being  wheth- 
er we  could  get  to  the  city  that  day;  and 
after  the  meal  was  over  stood  on  the 
broad  piazza  waiting  till  the  big  strong 
farm  wagon  could  be  arranged  to  take  us 
to  the  railroad  station.  At  last  it  ap- 
peared. 

The  driver  went  to  the  kitchen  for  a 
last  word,  and  detailed  one  of  the  house- 
servants  who  stood  looking  on  to  stand 
in  front  of  the  horses  till  he  should  re- 
turn. The  latter,  attracted  by  the  play 
of  two  children,  turned  away  to  watch 
them  ; some  sudden  noise  startled  the 
horses,  and  away  they  went,  big  wagon 
and  all,  in  a mad  run  round  and  round 
over  the  great  field,  in  and  out  among 
out- houses,  sheds,  and  trees,  while  we  stood 
helplessly  looking  on,  and  heard  the  sound 
of  the  guns.  It  seemed  a long  time  be- 
fore they  made  for  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
tree,  which  they  saw  stood  directly  in 
their  way,  and  smashing  the  pole  of  the 
wagon  on  its  trunk,  were  brought  to  a 
standstill.  There  was  the  wagon  hope- 
lessly ruined,  so  far  as  any  journey  in  it 
for  that  day  was  concerned,  dripping  as 
to  its  back  end  with  broken  eggs;  there 
was  the  terrified  negro,  tears  streaming 
down  his  face,  and  crying  out,  “Oh,  I 
only  looked  away  from  dose  horses  one 
minute,  and  now  I have  done  more  harm 
dan  I can  pay  for  all  my  life  long!” 
And  again  and  again  we  heard  the  sound 
of  the  far-off  guns.  The  brother  of  one 
of  our  company  was  on  duty  at  one  of 
the  forts;  the  families  of  all  of  them  were 
there  whence  came  the  ominous  sound. 

But  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
on  that  isolated  plantation  but  to  sit  still 
or  pace  up  and  down  while  the  servants 
hunted  for  some  other  vehicle  in  sullicient 
order  to  be  trusted  to  carry  all  of  us  over 
the  roads,  floating  with  the  spring  rains. 
They  worked  at  an  old  carry-all,  which 
they  found  stored  away  in  a shed,  till  they 
thought  it  safe  to  trust,  and  it  was  some 
time  after  dinner  before  we  finally  set  off 
for  the  railroad  station  miles  away.  When 
we  reached  there  in  safety,  in  spite  of  the 
ominous  groans  and  creaks  of  the  crazy 
old  carriage  in  which  we  sat  crowded,  the 
air  was  full  of  rumors,  but  we  could  hear 
nothing  definite.  At  last  came  the  train, 
delayed,  and  with  troops  on  board,  whose 
number  was  augmented  at  several  sta- 
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lions  wliefe  we  stopped,  to  be  still  farther 
delayed,  and  when  we  were  finally  land- 
ed in  a shed  on  the  side  of  the  river  op- 
posite Charleston,  we  found  it  swarming 
with  citizen  soldiery.  We  crossed  the 
river,  and  said  hasty  good-byes.  I rushed 
to  my  boarding-place,  flung  down  my 
packages,  and  hastening  through  the 
streets,  filled  with  an  excited  crowd,  re- 
ported myself  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  as  being  in  the  city,  to  be  greeted 
as  soon  as  seen  by  the  exclamation,  “By 
Jove!  I knew  you'd  get  here  somehow/1 

The  night  came  and  passed,  and  the 
sun  rose  cloudless  and  bright  on  one  of 
the  April  days  which  are  like  the  June 
days  of  New  England,  but  the  wind  had 
shifted,  and  we  heard  no  reports.  It  was 
believed  that  the  firing  had  ceased — why, 
no  one  could  tell — but  at  the  Battery  the 
smoke  still  showed  that  it  had  not,  even 
though  there  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
hear  the  sound. 

Let  us  go  thither.  Many  of  the  stores 
have  their  doors  open,  but  no  shutters  are 
unclosed,  and  only  necessary  business  is 
transacted.  We  go  down  Meeting  Street, 
past  Institute  or  Secession  Hall,  and  re- 
member the  scene  of  the  20th  of  last  De- 
cember there.  Saddled  horses  stand  wait- 
ing at  the  door,  and  remind  us  that  Gen- 
eral Beauregard's  office  is  within.  As  we 
turn  down  Water  Street  towards  the  East 
Battery  the  crowd  becomes  visible,  lining 
the  sidewalk.  Making  our  way  between 
the  carriages  which  fill  the  street,  we 
mount  the  steps  leading  to  the  walk,  and 
taking  up  our  position  at  the  least  crowd- 
ed part,  turn  our  attention  to  the  harbor. 
The  reports  come  deadened  to  the  ear, 
though  one  can  easily  tell  whence  the 
shot  come  by  the  smoke. 

The  crowd  increases,  and  is  composed 
of  all  materials.  Women  of  all  ages  and 
ranks  of  life  look  eagerly  out  with  spy- 
glasses and  opera-glasses.  Children  talk 
and  laugh  and  walk  back  and  forth  in 
the  small  moving  space  as  if  they  were  at 
a public  show.  Now  and  then  a man  in 
military  dress  goes  hastily  past.  Grave 
men  talk  in  groups.  Young  men  smoke 
and  calculate  probabilities  and  compare 
conflicting  reports,  and  still  the  guns  send 
forth  their  deadly  missiles,  and  the  light 
clouds  suddenly  appearing  and  hanging 
over  the  fort  till  dispersed  by  the  wind 
toll  of  the  shells  which  explode  before 
they  reach  their  destination. 

ki  There  goes  Stevens  again  ! He  gives 


it  to  ’em  strong!1’  and  a puff  of  white 
smoke  rises  from  the  iron-clad  battery. 

“Look!  Did  you  see  the  bricks  fly 
then  from  the  end  of  the  fort?  She  struck 
that  time!” 

“What  is  that  smoke  over  Sumter? 
Isn't  it  smoke?”  and  all  glasses  and  eyes 
are  turned  in  that  direction  and  watch 
eagerly.  It  increases  in  volume  and  rolls 
off  seaward.  What  can  it  be?  Is  he  go- 
ing to  blow  up  the  fort  ? Is  he  heating 
shot?  What  is  it?  Still  the  batteries 
keep  up  their  continual  fire,  and  Ander- 
son’s guns,  amidst  a cloud  of  smoke,  re- 
turn with  two  or  three  discharges.  Sud- 
denly a white  cloud  rises  from  Sumter, 
and  a loud  report  tells  of  the  explosion  of 
some  magazine — “Probably  a magazine 
on  the  roof  for  some  of  his  barbette  guns  ” 

— and  the  firing  goes  on. 

“Look  out!  Moultrie  speaks  again!” 
and  another  puff  of  smoke  points  out  the 
position  of  that  fort,  followed  by  one  from 
the  floating  battery  of  the  others.  We 
listen  and  watch. 

“I  don’t  believe  Anderson  is  in  the 
fort.  He  must  have  gone  off  in  the  night 
and  left  only  a few  men.  It  was  a very 
dark  night.” 

“See  the  vessels  off  there?  No,  not 
there;  farther  along  to  the  right  of  Sum- 
ter. That  small  one  is  the  Harriet  Lane'' 

“Yes,  I can  see  them  plain  with  the 
naked  eye.  Ain’t  they  going  to  do  any- 
thing? The  large  one  has  hauled  off.” 

“ No;  they  are  still.” 

“ Look ! Can  you  see  those  little  boats  ? 
Three  little  boats  a hundred  yards  apart. 
They  are  certainly  coming/’ 

“ Yes,”  said  a woman,  an  opera-glass 
at  her  eyes,  “the  papers  this  morning 
said  they  were  to  re-enforce  with  small 
boats,  which  were  to  keep  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  each  other.”  Another,  in- 
credulous, says  they  are  nothing  but 
waves,  and  you  can  see  plenty  anywhere 
like  them.  “Doubleday  is- killed,”  re- 
marks another.  “They  saw  him  from 
Moultrie,  lying  on  top  of  the  ramparts.” 

This  is  set  at  naught  by  a small  boy, 
who  says,  “Look,  do  you  see  that  mos- 
quito just  on  the  corner  of  that  flag  in 
Sumter?”  and  a dignified  silence  follows. 

Now  the  smoke  rises  over  Sumter  again, 
black  smoke,  and  curls  away,  but  no  other 
signs  of  life.  We  w atch,  and  as  we  watch 
it  growrs  blacker  and  thicker.  The  fort 
must  be  on  fire ! 

“ Yes!  Can’t  you  see  the  flame?  There 
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at  the  south  angle ! You  can  see  it  through 
this  glass.  Look  now  !” 

The  smoke  hides  all  one  side  of  the  fort, 
and  the  leaping  flames  leave  no  room  for 
doubt.  They  spread  till  it  seems  as  if  the 
whole  fart  must  be  a sheet  of  flame  within, 
and  the  firing  goes  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  but  no.  signs  of  life  at  Fort 
Sumter.  Why  doesn’t  the  fleet  do  some- 
thing? How  can  men  with  blood  in  their 
veins  idly  watch  the  scene  and  not  lend 
a helping  hand  when  they  have  the  pow- 
er? They  must  be  armed  vessels!  Is  An- 
derson still  in  the  fort?  No  signal  comes 
from  there,  and  the  firing  continues,  and 
the  shells  explode  around  and  within,  and 
the  dense  black  smoke  rolls  away,  and  the 
flames  leap  round  the  flag-staff. 

44  Now  you’ll  see  that  old  flag  go  down  !” 
cries  a boy  with  a spy-glass. 

“ That  old  flag!'' 

I listen  and  watch  in  mournful  silence, 
and  hear  the  beating  of  my  heart  as  the 
flames  rise  higher  and  higher.  What  does 
it  mean?  Anderson  can’t  be  in  the  fort! 
He  must  be  on  board  the  fleet,  or  they 
could  not  stand  idly  by. 

44  He  has  probably  left  slow  matches  to 
some  of  his  guns.  He  means  to  burn  up 
the  fort — to  blow7  it  up!” 

44  Captain  Foster  intimated  that  it  was 
undermined,”  says  another. 

Still  the  flag -staff  stands,  though  the 
flames  are  red  around  it. 

44  It  would  be  a bad  omen  if  the  flag 
should  stand  all  this  fire,”  says  a gentle- 
man at  my  side  as  he  hands  me  his  glass. 
I level  it  and  look. 

A vessel  has  dropped  anchor  just  be- 
tween, and  the  flag  of  the  Confederate 
States,  fluttering  from  the  fore,  completely 
conceals  the  staff  at  Sumter.  I move  im- 
patiently to  the  right  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
see  with  throbbing  heart  the  flag  still  safe, 
and  watch  with  sickening  anxiety. 

Another  explosion,  which  scatters  the 
smoke  for  a while. 

44  He  is  blowing  up  the  barracks  to  pre- 
vent the  fire  from  spreading,”  says  one. 

Can  it  be  that  he  is  still  there? 

Still  the  flag  waves  as  of  old.  The 
flames  die  dow  n,  and  the  smoke  somewhat 
clears  a\Vay,  and  the  shells  explode  as  be- 
fore, and  Major  Stevens  fires  continually. 

44  It  is  West  Point  against  West  Point 
to-day,”  says  one. 

44  Stevens  was  not  at  West  Point.” 

44No,  but  Beauregard  was  a pupil  of 
Anderson’s  there.” 


The  tide  has  turned  and  is  going  out, 
and  now  the  vessels  cannot  come  in. 
What  does  it  mean?  Still  the  people  pass 
and  repass;  the  crowd  thins  a little;  they 
jest  idly  and  remark  on  the  passers,  and 
conversation  goes  on.  Friends  meet  and 
greet  each  other  with  playful  words. 
Judge  Magrath  stands  in  a careless  atti- 
tude, a red  camellia  in  his  button-hole,  at 
the  window  of  one  of  the  houses  overlook- 
ing the  scene.  Beauregard  passes, observ- 
ant. Carriages  drive  by.  People  begin 
to  leave. 

44  The  flag  is  down  !”  A shot  has  struck 
the  staff  and  carried  it  away.  “ Look  ! the 
flag  is  down!”  and  an  excited  crowd  rush 
again  through  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Battery,  and  a shout  fills  the  air. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  has  been 
shot  down  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

44  It  is  u p again  on  a lower  staff !”  44  Yes!” 
“ No!”  44 It  is  a white  flag!” 

A white  flag  waves  from  the  walls  of 
Fort  Sumter,  and  the  colors  which  have 
been  repeatedly  lowered  to-day  as  a sig- 
nal of  distress  iu  vain  have  fallen  at 
last. 

The  firing  ceases,  and  Anderson  surren- 
ders unconditionally,  with  the  fort  a blaz- 
ing furnace. 

The  school  went  on,  and  everything 
there  was  as  usual,  except  perhaps  a shade 
of  added  gravity,  and  a sense  of  sorrow 
for  the  parting  which  flung  its  shadow 
over  teachers  and  taught;  if  it  had  been 
possible,  an  increased  docility  and  loving 
gentleness  on  the  one  band,  a greater  ten- 
der watchfulness  and  earnestness  on  the 
other.  The  shadow  grew  heavier  and  the 
parting  nearer  as  the  months  went  on,  full 
of  stir,  till  the  day  in  early  June  when  I 
left  my  class  to  meet  the  chairman  of  the 
special  commissioners  for  our  school  in 
the  dome-room,  not  to  stand  there  again. 
Mr.  Bennett  bad  brought  me  my  salary, 
then  due;  he  paid  me  as  usual  in  gold , 
and  he  said : 44  We  are  very  sorry  that  you 
feel  you  must  go.  We  want  you  to  say 
that  when  this  trouble  is  over  you  will 
come  back  to  us,”  and  he  reached  out  his 
hand  for  a leave-taking  with  the  old-time 
courtesy  of  which  we  had  so  much  since 
we  had  made  our  home  in  Charleston.  I 
said:  44  Mr.  Bennett,  I am  so  sorry  to  go! 
But  I cannot  promise  to  conic  back.  Iam 
afraid  that  neither  you  nor  I nor  any  one 
knows  how  long  this  trouble  is  going  to 
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last,  and  I cannot  say  anything*  about 
coming  back.” 

And  so  I had  to  turn  away  from  my 
girls,  and  travel  to  Massachusetts  by  way 
of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 
I have  the  notes  of  that  journey  still,  kept 
in  pencil  as  we  went,  full  of  excitement 
and  wonder.  As  the  war  went  on,  the 
schools  had  to  stop;  all  the  beautiful  fab- 
ric so  wisely  and  so  nobly  planned  was 
destroyed,  and  the  labor  seemed  to  have 
been  in  vain.  The  shells  went  ploughing 
their  way  through  the  roof  into  the  old 
class-rooms,  so  full  of  sweet  and  gracious 
memories,  and  fell  in  the  flower-planted 
garden  where  we  had  walked  with  the 
eager  girls.  Trouble  and  anguish  fell 
upon  the  dear  old  city.  And  when  her 
people  fled  to  Columbia,  fire  and  destruc- 
tion met  them  there,  such  realities  as  we 
at  the  North  never  knew,  even  with  all 
that  came  to  us.  That  was  the  time  when 
a young  woman  remarked  to  my  friend 
one  evening,  “Well,  whatever  happens,  I 
am  sure  that  we  shall  not  be  utterly  ruined, 
for  my  father  has  put  our  goods  in  seven 
different  places  in  the  city,  so  that  we 
shall  be  sure  to  have  something,”  and 
said  “ Good  night.”  In  the  lurid  glare  of 
the  next  morning,  before  daybreak,  the 
same  girl  knocked  at  the  same  door  with 
the  piteous  appeal : ‘ 4 Have  you  got  a dress 
you  can  lend  me  to  wear?  I have  not  one 
thing  left.”  That  was  what  war  meant 
to  those  people.  We  thought  it  was  hard  1 

I turn  over  the  relics  in  my  possession 
with  gratitude  and  affection  never  waver- 
ing and  with  profound  respect — the  pass 
for  gray-headed  “ Paris,”  in  its  faded  ink, 
with  the  strong,  manly  signature  of  his 
master  at  the  foot;  letters,  records,  and, 
given  to  me  long  after,  postage-stamps 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Confederate 
States;  sheets  of  note-paper  with  the  pal- 
metto flag  and  the  Confederate  flag  in 
colors  at  the  head;  a newspaper  printed 
on  wall-paper,  bearing  date,  “Vicksburg, 
July  4,  1863”;  and  bank-bills  of  all  de- 
nominations, from  five  hundred  dollars 
to  five  cents.  These  are  coarse  in  execu- 
tion and  on  a poor  quality  of  paper;  but 
they  used  the  very  best  they  had.  I know 
that  no  New  York  bank  will  take  them 
on  deposit,  for  I tried  them  once  at  the 
desk  of  the  receiving- teller  of  the  Sixth 
National,  with  as  inexpressive  a face  as  I 
can  command  from  a long  experience  in 
teaching — which  is  saying  a great  (leal — 


and  much  to  the  astonishment  of  that 
functionary.  But  they  are  not  valueless, 
for  all  that.  There  are  many  things 
which  the  banks  will  not  take,  and  yet 
which  are  worth  more  than  all  the  silver 
in  the  Treasury  vaults  at  Washington, 
and  realer  than  real  estate  in  New  York. 
These  bills  stand  to-day  for  such  assets 
as  those,  for  “he  who  can  prevail  upon 
himself  to  devote  his  life  for  a cause, 
however  we  may  condemn  his  opinions 
or  abhor  his  actions,  vouches  at  least  for 
the  honesty  of  his  principles  and  the  dis- 
interestedness of  his  motives.  . . . He  is  no 
longer  a slave,  but  free.  The  contempt 
of  death  is  the  beginning  of  virtue.” 
And  surely  the  old  South  needed  no  les- 
sons in  virtue  from  us. 

But  the  work  on  those  schools  was  not 
lost,  for  one  by  one  they  who  had  been 
our  girls  took  up  the  task  with  the  spirit 
we  had  helped  to  inspire  in  them,  and  one 
of.  them  has  made  not  only  on  her  city, 
but  on  the  wide  Southern  country  from 
which  her  girls  come  to  her  wise  guid- 
ance, an  abiding  mark.  After  the  war 
was  over,  and  the  time  of  mismanage- 
ment and  misuse,  the  seed  that  had  been 
sown  in  earnest  faith,  unswerving  pur- 
pose, and  singleness  of  spirit  brought 
forth  a hundredfold. 

And  the  two  cities,  so  alike  in  so  many 
ways,  so  different  from  all  the  other  cities 
of  the  land,  even  through  the  bitter  war 
learned  to  know  each  other  better,  and  to 
recognize  more  fully  their  common  char- 
acter. As  is  the  case  often  with  two 
human  sisters,  they  repelled  each  other 
simply  because  they  were  at  heart  and  in 
all  that  constitutes  true  nobility  so  much 
alike.  But  as  two  sisters,  taught  better 
to  understand  each  other  by  the  experi- 
ence of  life,  find  their  former  repulsion 
changed  into  attraction,  and  finally  into 
a complete  unity  that  no  outside  influence 
can  in  the  least  affect,  so  is  it  with  Boston 
and  Charleston.  When  fire  and  earth- 
quake fought  for  the  possession  of  their 
beauty  and  their  old  and  sacred  places, 
they  reached  out  tender  hands  to  each 
other;  for  in  the  new  dispensation  the 
Lord  was  in  both  fire  and  earthquake. 
The  great  and  strong  wind  bears  now 
only  peace  and  good-will  for  message  on 
its  Northern  and  Southern  way,  and  if 
ever  henceforth  there  be  need  of  defend- 
ing “that  old  flag,”  no  two  States  will 
stand  closer  shoulder  to  shoulder  than 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina. 
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Chapter  I. 

4 4 I had  no  time  to  hate , because 
The  grave  would  hinder  me, 

And  life  was  not  so  ample  / 

Could  finish  enmity  f" 

— Emily  Dickinson. 


“ TT7ELL,  mother,  if  you'd  rather,  of 
T V course  we  won't  get  married  yet 
awhile.  We  can  wait,  me  and  Christie 
Ann.  She  don’t  seem  to  be  much  set  on 
gettin’  married  just  now.  She  always 
was  sort  of  patient  like.  I misdoubt  she 
don't  think  too  much  of  herself  anyhow; 
and  if  you  want  we  should,  we’ll  put  it 
off  another  year." 

The  old  woman  looked  keenly  into  her 
sou's  face,  torn  between  her  sympathy  for 
him  and  her  desire  to  frustrate  a catas- 
trophe from  herself.  Her  face  worked 
into  a hundred  curious  wrinkles  which 
suggested  grimaces.  She  passionately 
loved  him,  and  she  was  a religious  wo- 
man whose  life  was  one  of  self-denial 
and  struggle  against  the  flesh.  But  there 
was  one  thing  stronger  than  her  love, 
stronger  even  than  her  religion.  It  was 
her  hatred  for  Christie  Ann  Ford. 

The  people  about  her  did  uot  take  into 
account  this  powerful  will.  They  never 
realized  that  they  were  ruled.  How  could 
they,  when  the  virtue  and  wrisdom  and 
tender  solicitude  for  the  good  of  all, 
which  were  also  in  her  heart,  spoke  daily 
and  hourly,  while  that  desire  for  mastery 
spoke  no  word? 

Her  son  realized  it  least  of  all.  He  be- 
lieved that  she  so  loved  him  as  to  give 
herself  for  him.  And  so  she  would  have 
done — her  body,  but  not  her  will. 

“If  you  want  we  should,  well  put  it 
off  another  year.  As  you  say,  father’s 
been  gone  but  a short  while.” 

“’Lias,”  said  the  old  woman,  humbly, 
“you’re  very  good  to  me.  Sometimes  I 
think  mothers  oughtn’t  to  live  so  long 
that  they’re  a hindrance,  with  their  dread 
of  new  ways  and  new  people.  Seems 
like  they  ought  to  give  place  to  the  younger 
woman  that's  to  come.” 

“Christie  Ann  isn't  like  any  one  new, 
mother.  We've  known  her  all  her  life. 
We  pretty  nigh  helped  bring  up  Christie 
Ann.” 

“So  we  did,  ’Lias;  and  it  does  seem's 
though  I hadn't  ought  to  have  this  dread 
upon  me.  It  don’t  appear  reasonable. 
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But  it's  change  of  any  sort  that  old  peo- 
ple are  afeard  of.  Their  own  great  change 
has  got  to  come  so  soon— so  sudden,  may- 
be. The  Bible  teaches  the  young  people 
to  wait  a bit  on  the  old,  and  not  hurry 
the  change,  don’t  it?” 

“You  sha’n't  be  hurried,  mother.  I 
couldn’  seem  to  understand  before  just 
how  you  would  take  it.  It  wouldn't  be  a 
change  to  me,  but  like  a finishing  touch 
to  all  that’s  gone  before.” 

“Of  course  it  would,  my  son.  That's 
natural.  Only,  don't  you  see,  I was  ’most 
old  before  you  was  born.  I was  well  on 
to  forty  when  I married  your  father,  and 
that  seems  'bout  the  ctnly  change  I could 
live  out  and  live  down.  Life’s  very  sol- 
emn, ’Lias.” 

“I  reckon  I don’t  quite  understand," 
said  the  young  man,  speaking  slowly. 
He  looked  off  into  the  soft  mists  where 
the  mountains  lay  outlined  against  the 
sky.  “It  seems  to  me  as  if  loving  and 
getting  and  keeping  and  cherishing  were 
life.” 

“Losing  is  life  too, ’Lias ; and  forgetting 
and  being  forgotten,"  she  said,  solemnly. 

He  moved  his  hands  — brown,  work- 
soiled  hands— softly,  one  over  the  other. 

“ I reckon  marryin’  or  not  marryin’ 
to-day  or  to-morrow  don’t  really  alter 
life,  mother.  I reckon  ourselves  are  the 
same  right  along.  But  we'll  wait— an- 
other year.”  He  turned  to  go,  but  she 
caught  his  arm. 

“Don't  think  your  mother  selfish, 
'Lias.  If  it  was  to  seem  to  you  that  I'm 
selfish,  I'd  liefer  you’d  be  married  to- 
morrow." 

“I  don’t  think  you're  selfish.  How 
could  I,  when  I know  how  you’ve  worked 
and  slaved  for  me,  and  for  everybody? 
Ain’t  you  always  doing  for  those  worse 
off  than  yourself?  Don't  you  nurse  eve- 
ry poor  body  in  the  village,  and  help  the 
babies  into  the  world  and  the  corpses  out 
of  it?  What  would  Zonetown  do,  mo- 
ther, if  you  was  selfish?” 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her,  then  was 
gone  before  she  had  quite  swallowed  a 
curious  lump  in  her  throat.  Suppose 
'Lias  were  to  find  out  about  that  stealthy 
animosity  which  no  one  knew  but  God? 
A singular  familiarity  had  grown  be- 
tween her  soul  and  her  Maker  over  this 
secret  thing. 
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“The  Lord  knows  ray  heart,”  she 
would  say.  “That’s  the  trouble.  He 
knows  me  as  he  knew  Judas,  long  enough 
before  Judas  betrayed  Him.  He  warned 
His  disciples — ‘One  of  you  is  a devil.’ 
That  meant  Judas.  He  told  them  plain- 
ly, ‘One  of  you  is  a child  of  perdition.’ 
That  was  Judas.  ‘One  of  you  shall  be- 
tray me’— Judas!  But  they  didn’t  know. 
They  never  suspected  — any  mor’n  old 
Deacon  Frost  or  Ebenezer  Hack  suspect 
me.” 

The  comfort  she  had  always  taken  in 
the  good  opinion  of  people  was  turned  to 
gall  and  wormwood.  Whenever  she  felt 
the  eye  of  her  small  world  upon  her,  at 
meeting  or  in  more  private  assemblies, 
where  she  was  used  to  lifting  up  her 
voice  in  prayer  and  exhortation,  a sore 
self-condemnation  began  gnawing  at 
her  heart.  She  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
thought  of  Judas.  It  was  always  with 
her,  nagging  at  her  conscience. 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  said,  bitterly,  “ He  knew 
Judas  through  and  through.  It  didn’t 
need  that  kiss  to  betray  Judas  to  li is  Mas- 
ter. And  that's  like  me.  I betray  my- 
self to  my  Master— as  a traitor — every 
time  I kiss  Christie  Ann  Ford.  He  knows 
I hate  her.  He  knows  I would  kill  her 
if  bad  wishes  killed.  Oh  me!  oh  me! 
The  world  thinks  I’m  a disciple,  but  the 
Lord — He  knows  I’m  a Judas.” 

At  times  it  seemed  to  her  as  though 
the  Lord  himself  spoke  to  her  soul. 

“Art  thou  not  afraid,”  said  the  sor- 
rowful Voice,  “ to  face  all  these,  My  peo- 
ple, with  a lie  on  thy  lips  ? Art  thou  not 
preaching  to  them  love  and  forgiveness 
whilst  thou  art  cherishing  hatred  in  thy 
heart?” 

And  some  demon  wTithin  her  would  cry 
out:  “Let  me  alone!  What  have  I to  do 
with  Thee,  thou.  Son  of  David?  Know 
that  if  Christie  Ann  Ford  marries  my 
son  Elias,  I will  never  forgive  her  in  this 
world  or  the  next.” 

She  shuddered  at  the  contemplation  of 
her  spiritual  condition,  but  she  could  not 
give  up.  If  Christie  Ann  was  going  to 
marry  her  son,  her  only  son,  she  must 
hate  her.  Yet  all  the  while  she  wore  the 
placid  look,  the  guileless  smile,  which 
shone  out  beneath  the  close-fitting  cap  of 
her  order.  People  had  said  Aunt  Han- 
nah was  a saint  for  so  long  that  they  had 
ceased  to  look  for  her  motives,  and  only 
judged  her  by  the  smooth  order  of  her  ac- 
tions. 


“After  all,”  she  said  to  herself,  in 
moments  of  attempted  self-justification, 
“conduct  is  everything;  it’s  principle 
and  character  that  tell  in  the  long-run. 
Mine  ain’t  altered.  I kuow  what's  right. 
Don’t  the  Bible  say  we  shall  be  judged 
by  our  fruits?  There’s  nothing  wrong 
with  my  conduct.” 

This  sophistry,  however,  being  exactly 
opposite  to  the  teaching  of  her  sect,  gave 
little  consolation.  It  was  simply  lying 
to  herself  as  she  lied  to  the  world.  She 
grew  thin,  and  had  a worn,  anxious  look. 

“You  don’t  seem  well,  mother,'’  Elias 
said,  tenderly.  “I  reckon  you’ve  too 
much  to  do  about  the  farm.  Now  if  Chris- 
tie Ann — ” 

She  interrupted  him  hurriedly : 4 4 Don't 
you  fret  about  me,  ’Lias.  I’ll  do  first 
rate  if  only  the  sheep  turn  out  better  this 
year,  and  the  apples  ain’t  specked  like 
they  was  last  fall.” 

Chapter  II. 

44  Presentiment  is  that  long  shadow  on  the  hi  ton 

Indicative  that  suns  go  down  ; 

The  notice  to  the  startled  grass 

That  darkness  is  about  to  /miss.” 

— Emily  Dickinson. 

The  little  village  of  Zonetown  seems 
an  unlikely  place  to  find  a silent  and 
unrelenting  antagonism,  being  peopled 
chiefly  by  that  pious  and  unworldly  sect 
called  Dunkards. 

Hannah  Bland’s  ancestors  had  been 
God-f earing  men  and  women,  whose  in- 
tegrity had  won  for  them  the  right  to  be 
leaders  in  their  sect.  No  one  had  prized 
this  inheritance  of  leadership  more  than 
she.  In  religious  bodies  who  do  not  for- 
mulate a creed  or  abide  by  a form  of  wor- 
ship it  is  usually  the  women  who  lead 
and  the  men  who  follow.  Joshua  Bland 
had  followed  dutifully  all  their  married 
life.  His  distant  kinship  had  caused  him 
to  be  chosen  as  life  partner  by  Hannah, 
who  could  not  bear  to  relinquish  the 
much  - respected  family  name.  In  reli- 
gious meetings,  where  Hannah  led  the 
prayers,  in  social  gatherings,  where  she 
did  the  talking,  Joshua  listened.  In  their 
domestic  life,  where  Hannah's  influence 
was  paramount,  Joshua's  path  was  mark- 
ed out  for  him,  but  it  was  marked  by  love. 
He  was  not  so  much  required  as  privileged 
to  say  yea  to  her  yea  and  nay  to  her  nay. 
With  a great  seeming  of  paying  tribute 
to  her  husband  as  head  of  the  household, 
and  a remarkable  capacity  for  making  the 
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doctrine  of  charity  pervade  her  actions, 
the  wise  Dunkard  woman  covered  her 
iron  rule  with  the  softest  phrases  of  affec- 
tion. And  Joshua  Bland,  echoing  her 
yea  or  nay  without  a thought  of  self  or 
self-assertion,  believed  himself  to  be  mas- 
ter of  his  own.  Elias  felt  no  sense  of  re- 
straint or  coercion  while  he  lived  accord- 
ing to  his  mother’s  ordering,  even  in  the 
matter  which  touched  him  deepest,  and 
about  which  he  had  said,  simply,  “If  you'd 
rather,  mother,  we’ll  wait.”  He  adored 
her  with  a blind  fidelity,  as  wonderful  as 
it  was  unreasoning.  It  is  doubtful  if  he 
ever  saw  through  the  conciliatory  speeches 
which  governed  him.  Certainly  he  never 
saw  through  that  serene  surface  of  love 
into  the  hatred  of  her  heart.  There  was 
only  one  human  being  in  the  world  who 
saw  beyond  that  soft  exterior  and  caught 
a glimpse  of  the  other  Hannah  Bland,  the 
Hannah  Bland  that  God  knew  and  that 
sometimes  knew  herself.  Beneath  that 
smiling  look  Christie  Ann  sometimes  saw 
a fiery  gleam  in  the  bright  eyes  which 
caused  a nameless  apprehension.  Not 
for  worlds  would  she  have  hinted  that 
such  an  unlovely  light  could  be  possible. 
At  times  the  poor  girl  feebly  doubted  the 
evidence  of  her  own  perception. 

Elias's  courtship  had  prospered.  Chris- 
tie Ann  was  a farmer's  daughter,  and  not 
given  to  great  demands  in  the  matter  of 
indulgence.  There  is  not  much  romance 
in  the  life  of  a hard-working  Pennsylvania 
farmer,  nor  does  that  overflow  of  senti- 
ment which  we  call  sentimentality  find 
any  place  there.  But  there  \vas  some- 
thing strong  and  sweet  and  tender  in 
Elias  Bland’s  nature  which  craved  those 
sweet  and  tender  responses  that  love  gives 
to  love  and  asks  of  love.  His  passion  for 
Christie  Ann  Ford  was  very  pure  and  full 
of  young  enthusiasm. 

She  worshipped  him  with  the  devotion 
of  first  love.  He  wore  in  her  eyes  a guise 
of  perfection  which  none  of  the  common- 
place surroundings  of  his  work-a  day  ex- 
istence could  mar.  That  light  in  his  face 
not  all  the  roughness  and  monotony  of 
farm  life  could  dim. 

Hannah  Bland’s  manner  towards  her 
son’s  affianced  wife  was  most  cordial. 
She  even  made  much  of  her,  saying  to  the 
chance  new  comer  who  happened  now  and 
then  upon  the  mountain  village:  “This 
is  my  daughter  as  will  be.  This  is  ’Lias’s 
Christie  Ann.” 

But  in  her  heart  she  said,  “She  will 


never  be  a daughter  to  me,  nor  a wife  to 
’Lias.” 

She  prayed  just  as  lustily  that  God 
would  let  her  light  be  a help  to  those 
who  were  yet  in  darkness,  but  her  face 
grew  more  worn,  her  voice  less  steady. 
The  secret  was  telling  on  her.  Every- 
thing grew  blurred,  chaotic,  in  her  hither- 
to well-ordered  soul.  She  still  prayed  in 
meeting,  but  there  were  times  when  she 
shrank  before  God  and  her  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  trembled  at  the  reproaches  of 
her  own  conscience.  She  began  to  have 
long  spells  of  moody  silence,  and  if  she 
was  aroused,  to  assume  for  a few  mo- 
ments her  old  cheerful  manner,  she  would 
again  relapse.  A conflict  began  to  tor- 
ment her  brain  after  this  fashion  : 

“Christie  Ann  Ford  stands  in  the  way 
of  my  peace  of  mind.  She’s  a sort  of 
stumbling-block  to  the  welfare  of  my 
spiritual  life.  Unless  she  is  removed  she 
will  be  a barrier  between  my  soul  and  the 
Almighty.  God  ought  to  remove  her. 
He  ought.  I’ve  been  a good  Christian 
these  sixty  years,  and  it  don't  seem  's 
though  it  should  all  go  for  nothing,  after 
all,  just  because  of  Christie  Ann  Ford. 
God  oughtn’t  to  let  her  destroy  my  soul. 
But  if  ’Lias  marries  her,  and  she  comes 
here  to  live,  and  takes  everything  out  of 
my  hands  because  I’m  old  and  she's 
young,  I’ll  hate  her  worse  than  now. 
And  it'll  destroy  my  soul.  Forever.” 

By-and-by  this  theorizing  took  a more 
definite  form.  “ Something's  got  to  hap- 
pen,” she  said  to  herself,  feverishly. 
“ Something  s got  to  happen.  I hate  her 
worse  every  day.  I’m  that  set  against 
her  I can't  live  in  the  same  world  with 
her  any  longer.  She's  got  to  go.  God  ’ll 
fix  it  somehow.  Mebbe  it  ’ll  be  a mortal 
sickness  as  ’ll  carry  her  off.  Mebbe  it  ’ll 
be  fire.  Seems  as  though  ’twere  going 
to  be  fire.  Christie  Ann's  that  hearty  I 
can't  think  of  any  sickness  as  is  likely  to 
come  to  her.  But  a fire— that  could  come 
to  anybody!  And  the  Fords  are  none 
too  God-fearing.  Mebbe  it  ’ll  be  a fire.” 

She  would  rouse  from  her  fitful  and 
nervous  sleep  at  a sudden  sound  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  start  up  in  bed,  mut- 
tering, excitedly : “ I heard  a noise.  S'pose 
it  was— the  fire.  S’pose—'’ 

But  the  fire  never  came,  and  as  the 
months  went  by  there  were  times  when 
the  passion  of  her  enmity  burnt  so  low 
that  it  seemed  to  have  been  smothered  out 
of  the  tormented  soul. 
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The  vision  of  the  burning  house  never 
quite  left  lier.  Her  brain  had  become  so 
benumbed  by  the  continuous  pressure  of 
one  painful  thought  that  it  had  lost  all 
power  of  throwing  off  the  idea  or  chan- 
ging the  hallucination. 

And  still  she  prayed  before  men,  lift- 
ing up  her  quavering  voice  in  the  accus- 
tomed places— even  in  the  accustomed 
phrases — beloved,  respected,  reverenced  as 
of  old.  No  one  had  found  her  out.  But 
she  knew  herself  as  God  knew  her.  It 
was  the  crushing  consciousness  upper- 
most in  her  dazed  brain.  She  fought 
daily  with  Apollyon,  and  daily  Apollyon 
vanquished  her.  “ You’ve  got  to  give 
up  this  wicked  thing,  or  it’ll  slay  you,” 
reiterated  tortured  Conscience.  And  it 
was  as  thougl\  the  demon  within  her 
gnashed  upon  Conscience,  while  she  re- 
plied: “I  can't  give  it  up.  Let  it  slay 
me! — let  it!” 

Chapter  III. 

“ The  brain  within  its  groove 
Rum  evenly  and  true ; 

But  let  a splinUr  siperve , 

’ Twere  easier  for  you 
To  put  the  water  back 

When  floods  have  slit  the  hills 
And  scoo/M'd  a turnpike  for  themselves , 
And  blotted  out  the  mills.” 

— Emily  Dickinson. 

It  was  one  of  those  perfect  evenings 
which  come  only  to  mountain  places, 
when  the  glory  of  the  hills  is  as  the  glory 
of  the  sky. 

The  old  woman  sat  in  the  doorway  of 
her  home,  feeling  for  the  moment  almost 
at  peace  with  the  world  and  herself — and 
Christie  Ann.  Christie  Ann  had  been 
bidden  to  supper.  It  was  a Saturday  af- 
ternoon, and  Elias  had  planned  the  little 
surprise.  They  had  been  so  happy  over 
their  early  meal,  Hannah’s  silence  was 
scarcely  noticed.  She  was  fighting  the 
old  battle,  saying  to  herself,  “ ‘He  that 
dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish,  he  it  is  that 
shall  betray  me!’  That  was  Judas!” 

Then  the  young  girl  s gayety  overcame 
her  bitterness;  and  when  Christie  Ann 
wanted  to  clear  off  the  table  and  wash  up 
the  dishes,  she  let  her  do  it.  Elias  watched 
her  quick,  deft  movements,  with  the  beau- 
tiful light  shining  in  his  eyes. 

“How  handy  she  is,  mother,”  he  whis- 
pered; “and  what  pretty  ways  she  hasl” 

Hannah  Bland  nodded.  “It’s  youth,” 
she  said.  “Youth’s  always  handy  and 
pretty.” 


Peace  came  to  her  heart  as  she  sat  in 
the  doorway,  and  when  the  girl  came, 
shyly,  to  s}t  beside  her — she  was  always 
shy  of  ’Lias’s  mother — the  old  woman  al- 
most felt  the  kindliness  which  she  ex- 
pressed as  she  thanked  her  for  her  little 
service.  How  gladly  Christie  Ann  would 
have  washed  those  dishes  every  day,  and 
three  times  every  day ! 

Elias  had  stopped  off  early  from  his 
work,  and  the  two  young  people  were 
going  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  un- 
usual pleasure  of  an  evening  saunter  to 
a mountain  lake  not  far  off,  which  re- 
flected the  glory  of  the  hills  and  the  glo- 
ry of  the  heavens. 

“ If  only  you’d  come  with  us,  mother,” 
said  ’Lias.  * 4 It  ain’t  far,  and  the  change ’d 
brighten  you  up  a bit.  Seem  ’s  though 
you  don’t  look  as  bright  these  days  as 
you  ought.” 

“Won’t  you  come,  Aunt  Hannah?” 
pleaded  Christie  Ann.  “It  ain’t  half  far 
by  the  short-cut  through  the  laurels.  I’m 
’most  sure  it  wouldn’t  tire  you.” 

She  shook  her  head.  She  had  grown 
very  old  in  the  last  year,  and  the  soft 
bloom  had  gone  from  her  cheeks.  Her 
eyes  were  restless  and  uneasy.  The  alter- 
ation in  her  appearance  had  come  so  grad- 
ually that  even  Elias  did  not  observe  it. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  lie  thought  more  about 
Christie  Ann  than  about  his  mother. 
That  is  fate.  It  is  for  that  we  bear  sons 
and  daughters. 

“ Do  come,”  pleaded  Christie  Ann,  tim- 
idly. 

Hannah  Bland  shook  her  head  again; 
the  bitterness  was  coming  back. 

“I  don’t  seem  to  care  to  move  about 
much  these  days.  I reckon  I'm  older  than 
I was.  Sixty  years  ain’t  much.  My  mo- 
ther lived  to  be  eighty,  and  she  wasn’t 
never  averse  to  movin’  about  as  I be  now. 
Mebbe  folks  get  their  second  joints  like 
they  get  their  second  sight.  Leastways, 
I don’t  reckon  on  bein’  always  stiff  like 
this.  You  go  on — you  two.  Don't  mind 
me,  ’Lias.  I’ll  do  very  well.  I want  to 
see  you  happy,  that’s  all.” 

Christie  Ann  sighed.  “She  wants  to 
see  him  happy  every  way  but  one,”  she 
said,  softly.  “And  perhaps  — perhaps 
she’ll  live  to  be  eighty,  like  her  mother.” 

There  was  no  hatred  in  Christie  Ann’s 
heart;  only  a great  longing  to  be  ’Lias’s 
very  own. 

“But  I think,”  she  added,  smiling  to 
herself,  “ that  she  likes  me  better  and  b^t- 
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ter.  I didn’t  see  that  look  in  her  eyes 
once  this  evening — not  once.” 

They  walked  througli  the  golden  glow 
of  that  exquisite  evening  light  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  crimson  sunset.  Nature 
had  never  before  been  so  beautiful ; love 
had  never  before  been  so  sweet;  they  had 
never  before  been  so  near  each  other. 

“ It  won’t  be  long  now,  Christie  Ann. 
Mother  don’t  seem  to  feel  quite  as  she  did 
about  our  getting  married.  I reckon  in 
a couple  of  months — oh,  Christie,  Chris- 
tie!” He  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  Her 
bright  head  lay  upon  his  breast.  Their 
eyes  were  full  of  happy  tears. 

“It  won’t  seem  long  when  it’s  over, 
’Lias  — the  waiting,  I mean,”  sobbed 
Christie  Ann.  “I  think  we’ll  love  each 
other  better  for  it,  always.” 

After  a while  it  occurred  to  Elias  that 
it  might  be  pleasant  to  get  into  a rude 
boat  that  was  fastened  near  the  shore, 
and  soon  they  were  paddling  about  in  a 
clumsy  fashion  on  the  lake —a  most  un- 
usual thing  for  people  of  their  unsenti- 
mental sort,  who  look  upon  a row-boat 
only  as  a means  of  livelihood  or  of  loco- 
motion. No  one  ever  knew  how  it  hap- 
pened. But  quite  suddenly  the  rough 
craft  was  upset,  and  Elias  Bland  was 
struggling  in  the  deep  water,  trying  fran- 
tically to  seize  upon  the  water -logged 
garments  of  poor  Christie  Ann,  who  was 
destitute  of  any  ability  to  save  herself. 

That  was  how  the  something  happened 
for  which  Hannah  Bland  had  prayed. 

She  was  still  sitting  by  the  door.  The 
sunsets  last  gleam  had  not  quite  died  out 
of  the  sky,  although  the  near  hills  were 
bathed  in  the  pearly  mists  of  coming 
night.  Far  off,  the  mountains  still  wore 
wonderful  halos  about  their  summits.  It 
was  scarcely  two  hours  since  Christie 
Ann  had  looked  back,  saying,  in  her  soft 
girlish  voice,  “ Good  - night,  Aunt  Han- 
nah.” 

But  the  bitterness  had  all  come  back, 
and  the  old  woman’s  soul  was  torn  by 
jealous  rage.  “How  could  I let  her  do  it?” 
she  muttered.  “ To  come  here  and  eat  at 
my  table  and  drink  from  ray  cup,  and 
then  to  carry  him  out  of  my  sight  like 
that!  But  wait—  wait.  The  Lord  s goin’ 
to  hear  me  yet—” 

Some  one  came  hastily  up  the  village 
street;  others  were  hurrying  towards  her 
in  the  distance.  She  could  not  see  their 
faces  for  the  gloaming.  Instinctively,  as 
though  she  felt  from  afar  the  coming  of 


the  catastrophe  which  she  awaited,  Han- 
nah Bland  jumped  from  her  chair.  A 
wild  look  that  might  almost  have  been 
mistaken  for  joy  gleamed  from  her  eyes. 
She  did  not  utter  a sound.  She  could  not. 
God  was  going  to  answer  her  prayer;  but 
as  yet  she  dared  not  rejoice. 

“Hannah  Bland!  Hannah  Bland !”  cried 
Deacon  Frost,  a gray -haired  Dunkard 
preacher,  whose  knees  tottered  as  he  ran. 

He  too  seemed  stricken  dumb.  His  lips 
framed  only  the  syllables  of  her  name. 

“Go  on,”  she  gasped,  shaking  as  in  a 
palsy. 

“It’s  too  awful,” cried  the  old  Dunkard, 
turning  to  the  others.  “Tell  her,  Eben- 
ezer  Hack;  I can’t.” 

Ebenezer  put  his  hands  before  his  face 
and  burst  into  sobs.  Hannah  Bland’s  lips 
moved  once  more.  She  wagged  her  head. 
Her  eyes  shot  fire. 

“Oh,  Aunt  Hannah,”  cried  a young 
girl,  weeping  wildly,  “it’s  a drowning! 
Christie  Ann — she—” 

Suddenly  the  old  woman’s  long-pent  up 
mania  burst  through  all  bounds.  She 
threw  up  her  arms  over  her  head,  shriek- 
ing: “I  know  it!  It  s the  dispensation  of 
Providence!  It’s  come  at  last!”  and  ran 
away  from  them  like  a creature  gone  stark 
mad. 

There  was  a great  corn-field  a quarter 
of  a mile  back  of  the  house;  acres  upon 
acres  of  tall  yellow  corn  ready  for  the 
harvesting.  She  ran  on,  forgetful  of  her 
years,  her  stiffening  joints— ran  like  one 
demented.  No  one  moved  to  follow  her 
at  first.  When  they  did  she  had  disap- 
peared into  the  corn-field — lost  herself  in 
the  countless  rows  of  tall  swaying  stalks. 
They  searched  for  a while,  but  faint-heart- 
edly, dreading  to  come  upon  that  strange 
wild  face. 

“Best  let  her  be,”  said  the  old  Dunkard 
preacher.  “She  knows  where  to  go  for 
comfort.  She's  best  left  to  herself  and  her 
grief.  We’ll  go  see  to  the  dead.  We  can 
only  pray  for  Hannah.  When  she  gets 
the  Lord  by  the  hand,  she’ll  come  to.  He 
ain’t  going  to  desert  her  now,  after  all 
the  years  she’s  been  faithful  to  Him.” 

So  the  dazed  woman  wandered  all  night 
among  the  rows  of  corn-stalks.  She  was 
like  one  in  an  ecstasy,  who  yet  feared  the 
amazing  consummation  of  her  own  desire. 

“It's  awful  sudden  like,”  she  said, 
hoarsely.  “I  can’t  seem  to  take  it  in. 
Drowned— Christie  Ann  drowned!  And 
I thought  it  would  have  been  fire.  I nev- 
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cr  once  thought  of  the  lake.  If  it  had 
been  fire  ” — she  stopped  with  a choking 
sensation  in  her  throat — “I  might  have 
felt  as  though  I’d  murdered  her — it  did 
seem  so  certain  it  was  to  have  been  fire. 
But  water!”  She  shivered.  “As  God 
Almighty  sees  and  knows  my  wrong  and 
wicked  and  deceitful  heart,  I solemnly 
swear  I never  once  thought  of  drowning. 
Did  I,  Lord?  Wasn’t  it  all  Thy  doing?  I 
never  put  it  into  Thy  head  with  a thought. 
Lord,  Lord,  I thank  Thee,  but  I didn’t  do 
it— I didn’t  indeed!”  She  fell  upon  her 
knees  in  convulsions  of  ecstatic  weeping 
and  protestations,  which  gradually  wore 
themselves  out  in  suffocatiug  sobs  that 
seemed  to  crack  the  heart  of  her. 

Hours  went  by.  The  night  was  grand 
with  stars.  The  tall  corn  waved  about  her, 
rustling  its  long  sibilant  leaves,  and  closed 
over  her  head  like  a canopy.  She  grew 
more  self-controlled,  and  by-and-by  the 
thought  of  her  son  and  of  his  grief  broke 
in  upon  her  unholy  joy. 

“ I reckon  he’s  broken-hearted — is ’Lias. 
He’s  grievin’  for  her,  while  I,  his  mother, 
have  been  hiding  away  here  lest  human 
eyes  should  see  and  mark  my  triumph.  I 
must  go  back  and  comfort  ’Lias — and  no 
one  will  ever  know — thank  God! — thank 
God !” 

She  made  her  tortuous  way  through  the 
corn,  losing  herself  a dozen  times  in  the 
dull  gray  of  the  creeping  dawn.  A quar- 
ter of  a mile  beyond  the  corn-field  she 
saw  the  lights  of  her  own  house  still 
twinkling  faintly,  dimly. 

She  hastened  her  steps.  The  savage 
joy,  the  cruel  triumph,  were  gone  from  her 
eyes.  The  face  of  Hannah  Bland  beneath 
its  Dunkard’s  cap  was  the  calm,  serene 
face  that  her  neighbors  knew— not  the  dis- 
torted countenance  that  had  gazed  up  at 
the  stars.  It  was  the  face  of  sympathy 
ready  to  meet  her  son’s  grief  with  befitting 
sorrow. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  night's  vigil  was 
beginning  to  overcome  her,  and  she  felt 
faint  and  unnerved  as  she  drew  near  the 
door.  A group  of  neighbors  came  to  meet 
her  silently. 

“ Is— she  there?'’  Hannah  gasped,  in  a 
choked  voice. 

“Yes,  poor  Christie  Ann’s  there,”  one 
of  the  women  answered,  making  room  for 
her  to  pass  in. 

“And  where's- — ’Lias?” 

The  woman  pointed  with  a tragic  ges- 
ture. Hannah  Bland  stumbled  blindly 


into  the  room.  The  gray  of  the  dawn 
made  everything  indistinct  for  a moment, 
in  spite  of  the  ineffectual  glimmer  of  the 
dim  lamp. 

They  left  her  to  go  in  alone. 

What  she  saw — her  eyes  wilder  now 
with  anguish  than  they  had  been  with  joy 
— was  her  son— her  only  son — stretched 
stark  before  her,  and  Christie  Ann  cower- 
ing on  the  floor,  clasping  his  dead  hand 
to  her  bosom,  to  her  lips,  kissing  it  passion- 
ately. 

A shriek  like  that  which  tore  from  Hau- 
nah  Bland’s  throat  no  mortal  there  had 
ever  heard  before.  She  gave  one  bound 
forward  to  tear  her  dead  from  the  caresses 
of  the  woman  he  had  loved;  but  her 
strength  was  gone,  and  she  fell  a senseless 
heap  upon  the  floor,  stricken  with  paralysis. 

When  her  brain  recovered  sufficiently  to 
know  those  about  her,  she  seemed  scarcely 
to  recognize  any  one,  and  to  have  lost 
nearly  all  her  faculties. 

She  only  spoke  one  or  two  phrases,  go- 
ing over  and  over  them  with  the  painful 
monotony  of  semi  imbecility. 

“It  wasn’t  murder,”  she  said.  “I 
didn’t  kill  Christie  Ann.  What  I looked 
for  was  fire— that’s  what  Satan  put  in  my 
heart — fire.  It  was  never  water.” 

They  were  very  patient,  and  bore  with 
her  in  the  dull,  uncomplaining  fashion  of 
hard-working  folk  who  are  not  used  to 
making  much  of  their  burdens.  “ Seems 
odd  she’s  got  ’Lias  and  Christie  Ann  all 
mixed  up,”  they  said.  “And  what's  all 
that  queer  talk  about  murder  and  fire?” 

“Don't  you  know,”  said  another, 
“ when  folks’  heads  is  turned  they  always 
say  and  do  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
they’d  say  and  do  if  their  heads  was  all 
right?  She’s  lost  her  wits,  that’s  all.” 

Only  once  did  her  conscious  eyes  rest 
upon  Christie  Ann  after  that  awful  dawn 
when  she  had  stumbled  all  unprepared 
into  the  presence  of  her  dead. 

Poor  Christie  Ann  had  resolved  to  de- 
vote herself  to  the  stricken  mother  of  her 
lost  lover.  But  at  sight  of  her  the  same 
frightful  shriek  tore  its  way  from  the  half- 
paralyzed  throat,  and  it  brought  on  a sec- 
ond stroke,  from  which  they  thought  she 
could  not  rally.  She  did  partially  re- 
cover, and  lived  on,  bedridden,  torpid,  for 
several  years,  not  speaking  an  articulate 
word  for  weeks,  and  when  she  did  speak 
it  was  only  to  reiterate : “ The  Lord  knows 
— it  wasn’t  murder.  It  was  water — not 
fire — killed  Christie  Ann.” 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  LIFE  TO  STYLE  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  THOMAS  HASTINGS. 


YlTHEN  we  consider  the  confusion  of 
▼ T styles  which  afflicts  us  in  this  coun- 
try there  surely  is  an  urgent  need  to  con 
sider  this  question:  what  should  be  the 
influence  of  our  life  and  its  environment 
upon  architectural  style?  For  fear  of 
being  misunderstood,  I would  say  at  the 
outset  that  I have  no  patience  with  men 
who  in  a wholesale  way  condemn  any 
style  of  architecture,  or  the  legitimate 
work  of  any  period,  as  either  impure  or 
illogical.  Good  and  honest  work  has 
been  done  at  all  times.  If  the  work  of 
one  period  has  been  better  than  that  of 
another,  it  has  been  because  the  condi- 
tions of  that  period  were  better  and  the 
architects  were  better.  It  was  no  fault 
of  the  style.  In  a high  and  an  impor- 
tant sense,  all  styles  are  to  be  admired  at 
all  times.  As  far  as  one  has  the  right  to 
judge,  the  facade  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris 
is  as  great  and  noble  as  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens. 

The  question  of  supreme  interest  is, 
what  influence  life  in  its  different  phases 
has  upon  architectural  style.  Style  in 
architecture  is  that  method  of  expression 
in  the  art  which  has  varied  in  different 
periods,  almost  simultaneously  through- 
out the  civilized  world, without  reference 
to  the  different  countries,  beyond  being 
merely  influenced  by  differences  of  nation- 
al character  aud  climate.  Some  confuse 
style  with  composition.  Composition  is 
the  arrangement  or  design — an  aggregate 
of  related  parts  put  into  one  ensemble. 
Style  is,  as  it  were,  the  outward  clothing 
•of  this  composition,  the  language  that  is 
in  vogue  at  different  epochs. 

When  a man  has  real  ability  to  com- 
pose in  the  style  in  which  he  is  working, 
he  can  have  all  possible  freedom  in  his 
composition;  the  predominant  lines  may 
be  vertical  or  horizontal,  according  to  the 
problem  he  has  to  solve.  Composition 
must  of  necessity  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  style,  because  it  is  the  only  thing 
which  comes  between  the  life  we  live  and 
the  style  we  work  in ; it  is  the  means  with 
which  we  solve  the  problems  of  our  every- 
day work. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the 
names  which  have  been  commonly  ac- 
cepted for  the  different  styles  have  given 
many  intelligent  people  a very  confused 
idea  about  this  entire  subject;  for  these 
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names  are,  indeed,  sometimes  mislead- 
ing. 

Gothic  architecture  was  not  the  work 
of  the  Goths  alone,  and  it  is  absurd  to  en- 
deavor to  locate  the  style.  Indeed,  there 
would  be  no  appropriateness  whatever  in 
the  name  were  it  not  that  the  first  and 
best  work  in  this  style,  late  in  the  Middle 
Age,  was  due  to  Northern  genius,  just  as 
the  Renaissance  was  first  found  in  Italy. 
What  is  now  recognized  as  Gothic  archi- 
tecture was,  for  all  the  latter  part  of  the 
Middle  Age,  peculiar  to  the  civilization  of 
those  times,  varying  in  the  different  coun- 
tries only  according  to  differences  of  na- 
tional character  and  climate,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
artistic  temperament  of  the  various  peo- 
ples. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Renais- 
sance style.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
fine what  I mean  by  the  Renaissance: 
whenever  the  term  Renaissance  is  used  it 
is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  any  archi- 
tecture done  since  the  revival  of  the  arts, 
until  this  modern  confusion,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  period  of  Francis  I.,  Hen- 
ry IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  or  the  Empire.  In 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land, for  the  last  four  hundred  years, 
wherever  there  has  been  a modern  civ- 
ilization, the  Renaissance  has  made  its 
way  ; even  into  the  distant  colonies, 
giving  us  our  Colonial  Architecture. 
This  Renaissance,  through  all  its  histor- 
ical modifications  in  different  localities, 
has  varied  only  according  to  differences 
of  national  chara***«r  and.  cjjmat<\  In 
each  country  a national  Renaissance  has 
existed  until  our  generation.  We  speak 
of  Greek  architecture  because,  when 
Greek  art  was  at  its  best,  Greece  as  a na- 
tion dominated  the  civilized  world;  and 
we  speak  of  the  Roman  style  of  architect- 
ure because,  when  it  was  at  its  zenith, 
the  Eternal  City  in  its  turn  dominated 
the  civilized  world,  until  the  author  of 
the  Confessions  wept  over  its  ruins. 
Could  we  select  two  contemporaneous 
works  from  Greece  and  Rome,  such  as 
might  properly  be  compared,  I am  per- 
suaded that  the  difference  between  them 
would  be  rather  a difference  of  national 
character  than  a difference  of  style. 

The  identity  of  a style  is  determined  by 
certain  forms  or  features  in  construction ; 
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but  while  such  features  are  invariably 
associated  with  each  particular  style,  yet 
there  are  general  principles  of  compo- 
sition and  construction  common  to  all 
styles. 

No  work  of  human  creation,  whether 
in  the  domain  of  literature  or  art,  can 
live  except  it  possess  what  is  called  style. 
Music  and  architecture  are  the  two  arts 
which  receive  from  nature — from  scenery 
or  various  natural  objects — the  fewest  di- 
rect impressions  to  transform  into  a work 
of  art.  In  this  sense  we  might  say  that 
they  are  the  least  imitative  of  all  the  arts. 

Since  the  beginning  architecture  has 
always  been  the  work  or  the  creation  of 
the  human  intellect,  not  so  much  inter- 
preting nature,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
painter  and  sculptor,  but  rather  studying 
nature  to  understand  her  laws  and  to 
follow  the  sam e principles  of  design. 

The  architect  gets  principles  and  spirit- 
ual refinement  from  nature  rather  than 
direct  suggestions,  except  it  be  in  subor- 
dinate ornament.  Harmony,  proportions, 
symmetry,  radiation,  and  many  other 
laws  are  taught  the  architect  by  observing 
nature;  but  his  work  is  not  directly  sug- 
gested by  nature. 

I believe  it  is  because  of  this  radical 
difference,  as  compared  with  other  arts, 
that  we  can  in  architecture  most  easily 
define  style  as  something  more  tangible 
and  real  than  in  the  other  arts,  and,  most 
of  all,  because  of  this  difference,  no  archi- 
tectural work  can  live  except  it  possess 
wThat  is  called  style.  But  though  the 
architect  receives  less  direct  assistance 
from  outward  nature,  he  must  be  only 
the  more  subservient  to  the  laws  and 
principle::  of  mature  ?.rd  to  the  demands 
of  style  for  his  guidance  if  he  would  have 
his  work  live. 

How  near  can  we  come  to  determining 
what  is  modern  architecture,  or  what  is 
the  proper  style  of  architecture  for  our 
time?  Surely  it  should  not  be  the  de- 
plorable creation  of  the  would-be  style- 
inventor,  or  that  of  the  illogical  architect, 
living  in  one  age  and  choosing  a style 
from  another. 

The  important  and  indisputable  fact  is 
not  generally  realized  that  from  prehis- 
toric times  until  now  each  age  has  built 
in  only  one  style  of  architecture.  In  each 
successive  style  there  has  always  been 
the  distinctive  spirit  of  the  contempora- 
neous life  from  which  its  roots  drew  nour- 
ishment. But  in  our  time,  contrary  to 


all  historic  precedent,  there  is  a confusing 
variety  of  styles.  Why  should  we  not 
have  one  characteristic  style,  expressing 
the  spirit  of  our  own  life?  Has  the  world 
of  art  always  been  in  the  wrong  until  to- 
day? Does  our  actual  work  warrant  the 
conceit  of  the  assumption  that  we  know 
more  about  it  than  has  ever  been  known 
at  any  time,  or  by  all  artists  for  the  last 
three  thousand  years?  History  and  the 
law  of  development  alike  demand  that 
we  build  as  we  live. 

There  are  those  who  may  say  that  pho- 
tography and  the  increased  facilities  for 
travelling  arc  the  causes  of  this  confusion, 
the  architect  being  thus  brought  into 
closer  relationship  with  buildings  of  dif- 
ferent styles.  Surely  these  cannot  be  the 
causes.  When  Pierre  Lescot  and  Jean 
Goujon  were  working  on  that  most  beau- 
tiful old  Court  of  the  Louvre,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II.,  why  were  they  not  influ- 
enced by  the  splendor  of  Notre  Dame, 
always  within  sight?  Why  did  they  not 
make  the  Louvre  Gothic  instead  of  Re- 
naissance? Or  why  did  Bramante  and 
Michael  Angelo  make  St.  Peter  s Renais- 
sance, when  San  Lorenzo  was  within  walk- 
ing distance?  Or  why  did  Sansovino  make 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice  in 
the  Renaissance  style,  when  the  Doge’s 
Palace  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Piazza? 

The  modern  innovations  of  photogra- 
phy and  of  the  railroad  should  rather 
unify  style,  because  they  have  the  tenden- 
cy to  bring  national  characters  closer  to- 
gether. 

The  irrational  idiosyncrasy  of  modern 
times  is  the  assumption  that  each  kind 
of  problem  demands  a particular  style- 
of  architecture.  Through  prejudice  this 
assumption  has  become  so  fixed  that  it 
is  common  to  assume  that  if  building  a 
church,  we  must  make  it  Gothic;  if  a 
theatre,  we  must  make  it  Renaissance;  if 
a bath,  we  must  make  it  Moorish;  and  if 
a warehouse,  we  must  make  it  Roman- 
esque. With  this  state  of  things,  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  serious  study 
of  character  were  no  longer  necessary. 
Expression  in  architecture,  forsooth,  is 
only  a question  of  selecting  the  right 
style!  In  other  times  the  artist  built  his 
church  or  his  temple  by  the  side  of  his 
theatre,  and  both  in  the  same  style;  yet 
his  church  looked  like  a church  and  his 
theatre  looked  like  a theatre ; and  so  char- 
acter was  not  dependent  upon  one  being 
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Gothic  and  the  other  Renaissance.  The 
artist  solved  two  totally  different  prob- 
lems with  the  same  style.  One  looked 
like  a structure  built  for  devotional  pur- 
poses, and  the  other  like  a building  de- 
voted to  amusements.  With  him  it  was 
only  a question  of  character  and  expres- 
sion, and  not  at  all  a question  of  style. 
This  marked  difference  between  the  two 
buildings  was  not  secured  by  means  of 
appropriate  symbols  and  devices  in  the 
decorations  and  details.  The  cross  or 
the  crown  for  the  church  and  the  mask 
or  the  lyre  for  the  theatre — those  things 
are  proper  and  right,  but  only  matters  of 
detail;  but  the  character  of  the  ensemble 
is  the  vital  and  determining  thing.  If 
there  is  no  more  need  of  studying  this 
character,  then  architecture  is  no  more 
the  art  of  design,  but  only  the  mechanical 
art  of  building.  Not  only  is  this  true, 
but  when  the  architect  selects  a style 
from  the  past  he  buries  his  own  individ- 
uality under  it,  and  it  is  a heavy  weight 
for  him  to  carry ; for  no  matter  how  clev- 
er or  able  he  may  be,  and  no  matter  how 
much  he  may  .know  about  the  style,  his 
building  will  look  more  like  the  work  of 
an  archaeologist  than  of  an  architect. 
His  art  will  be  only  like  the  making  of 
machinery,  the  working  of  the  hand  and 
the  head  together;  but  it  will  never  be  a 
fine  art  until  the  hand,  the  head,  and  the 
heart  all  work  together  to  give  character 
to  the  building. 

The  two  parties  with  which  we  must 
contend  are,  on  the  one  hand,  those  who 
would  break  with  the  past,  and,  on  the 
other,  those  who  would  select  from  the 
past  according  to  their  own  fancy. 

Style,  in  its  growth,  has  always  been 
governed  by  the  universal  law  of  devel- 
opment. If  from  the  early  times,  when 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
were  so  closely  combined,  we  trace  their 
progress  through  their  gradual  develop- 
ment and  consequent  differentiation,  we 
can  but  be  impressed  by  the  way  in  which 
one  style  has  been  evolved  from  another. 
This  evolution  has  always  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  political,  religious,  and 
economic  spirit  of  each  successive  age.  It 
has  made  itself  felt  unconsciously  in  the 
architect's  designs,  under  the  imperatives 
of  new  practical  problems,  and  of  new  re- 
quirements and  conditions  imposed  upon 
him.  This  continuity  in  the  history  of 
architecture  is  universal.  As  in  nature 
the  types  and  species  of  life  have  kept 
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pace  with  the  successive  modifications  of 
lands  and  seas,  so  has  architectural  style 
in  its  growth  and  development  until 
now  kept  pace  with  the  successive  modi- 
fications of  civilization.  For  the  princi- 
ples of  development  should  he  as  domi- 
nant in  art  as  they  are  in  nature.  The 
laws  of  natural  selection  and  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  have  shaped  the  histo- 
ry of  architectural  style  just  as  truly  as 
they  have  the  different  successive  forms 
of  life.  Hence  the  necessity  that  we  keep 
and  cultivate  the  historic  spirit,  and  that 
we  respect  our  historic  position  and  rela- 
tions, and  that  we  more  and  more  realize 
in  our  designs  the  fresh  demands  of  our 
time  and  of  our  environment. 

Therefore,  before  we  can  in  any  way 
indicate  what  style  properly  belongs  to 
our  time,  we  must  first  realize  our  historic 
position  and  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  our  civilization.  What  determining 
change  have  we  had  in  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  life  since  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing and  the  Reformation  to  justify  us  in 
abandoning  the  Renaissance,  or  in  reviv- 
ing mediaeval  art,  Romanesque,  Gothic, 
Byzantine,  or  any  other  style  ? Only  the 
most  radical  changes  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
dawn  of  the  Christian  era  and  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, or  the  revival  of  learning,  have 
brought  with  them  correspondingly  rad- 
ical changes  in  architectural  style.  Some 
minds  may  with  propriety  desire  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  to  subordinate  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  Middle  Age.  This 
may  influence  but  it  cannot  suppress  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  which,  under  the  laws 
of  historic  development  in  art,  inevitably 
demands  its  own  modes  of  expression. 

Were  it  necessary,  we  could  trace  two 
distinctly  parallel  lines  — one,  the  histo- 
ry of  civilization;  the  other,  the  history 
of  style  in  art.  In  each  case  we  should 
find  a gradual  development,  a quick  suc- 
cession of  events,  a revival,  perhaps  al- 
most a revolution,  and  the  consequent  re- 
action, always  together,  like  cause  ahd 
effect,  showing  that  architecture  and  life 
must  correspond.  In  order  to  build  a liv- 
ing architecture,  we  must  build  as  we  live. 

We  could  multiply  illustrations  with- 
out limit.  The  battlements  and  machic- 
olated  cornices  of  the  Romanesque,  the 
thick  walls  and  the  small  windows  placed 
high  above  the  floor,  tell  us  of  an  age 
when  every  man’s  house  was  indeed  his 
castle,  his  fortress,  and  stronghold. 
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We  are  told,  perhaps  in  exaggerated 
terms,  that  in  Gothic  times  poverty  and 
filth,  pests  and  epidemics,  vice  and  im- 
morality, were  such  as  to  drive  many  of 
the  noblest  natures  to  find  refuge  and 
comfort  in  the  monotony  of  cloisters  and 
monasteries,  in  disgust  and  despair  for 
the  outward  world.  The  style,  not  the 
composition,  of  Gothic  architecture  is  the 
expression  of  that  feverish  and  morbid 
aspiration  peculiar  to  such  mediaeval  life. 
The  results  are  great,  but  they  are  the 
outcome  of  a disordered  social  status. 
The  men  who  entered  the  cloister  came 
with  heavy  hearts,  mournful  and  mor- 
bid, seeing  only  the  miserable  side  of  life; 
fear  was  dominant  with  them,  and  saints 
often  were  self-tortured.  In  the  interiors 
of  the  monasteries  they  found  shadows  and 
studied  mysticism.  Such  a state  of  mind 
could  in  no  wise  be  satisfied  with  the  sim- 
ple architectural  forms  of  classic  times — 
the  architrave  and  the  column.  They  as- 
pired to  lofty  columns  that  would  exalt 
and  bewilder.  After  a thousand  years  of 
this  morbid  mystic  life  there  came  an  in- 
evitable reaction,  a natural  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  original  simplicity  of  the  early 
Christian  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
those  simple  forms  of  classic  architecture 
which  were  existing  when  Christianity 
first  came  into  the  world,  and  for  some 
generations  afterward.  It  was  not  a de- 
sire to  return  to  paganism,  but  a desire  to 
begin  again;  it  w^as  a desire  to  develop 
the  original  classic  forms  in  accordance 
with  their  new  life.  The  Roman  recog- 
nition of  the  arch  as  a rational  and  beau- 
tiful form  of  construction,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  elaboration  of  the  floor  plan, 
were  among  the  causes  which  developed 
the  style  of  the  Greeks  into  what  is  now 
recognized  as  Roman  architecture.  We 
can  explain  the  geometrical  and  intricate 
forms  in  Moorish  design  only  when  we 
remember  that  the  Koran,  and  all  the  re- 
ligious scruples  of  the  Moors,  would  not 
allow  the  artist  to  introduce  in  his  work 
anything  that  would  suggest  the  forms  of 
organic  life.  We  might  enumerate  such 
illustrations  indefinitely.  If  one  age  looks 
at  things  differently  from  another  age,  it 
must  express  things  differently. 

With  the  revival  of  learning,  with  the 
new  conceptions  of  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion, with  the  great  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions, with  the  altered  political  sys- 
tems, with  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
with  the  birth  of  modern  science  and  lit- 


erature, and  manifold  other  changes  over 
all  Europe,  came  the  dawn  of  the  modern 
world;  and  with  this  modern  world  there 
was  evolved  what  we  should  now  recog- 
nize as  the  modern  architecture,  the  Re- 
naissance, which  pervaded  all  the  arts,  and 
W’hich  has  since  engrossed  the  thought 
and  labor  of  the  first  masters  in  art.  This 
Renaissance  is  a distinctive  style  in  itself, 
which,  with  natural  variations  of  charac- 
ter, has  been  existing  for  almost  four  hun- 
dred years. 

So  great  were  the  changes  in  thought 
and  life  during  the  Renaissance  period 
that  the  forms  of  architecture  which  had 
prevailed  for  a thousand  years  were  in- 
adequate to  the  needs  of  the  new  civiliza- 
tion, to  its  demands  for  greater  refine- 
ment of  thought,  for  larger  truthfulness- 
to  nature,  for  less  mystery  in  forms  of 
expression,  and  for  greater  convenience 
for  practical  living.  Out  of  these  neces- 
sities of  the  times  the  Renaissance  style 
was  evolved,  and  around  no  other  style 
have  been  accumulated  such  vast  stores 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  under  the 
lead  of  the  great  masters  of  Europe. 
Therefore  whatever  we  now  build,  wheth- 
er church  or  dwelling,  the  law  of  historic 
development  requires  that  it  be  Renais- 
sance. 

All  branches  of  art  have  contributed  to 
the  embellishment  of  this  style;  no  other 
is  so  thoroughly  expressive  of  the  artistic 
feeling  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  We 
must  remember  that  all  the  other  arts  are 
in  a measure  dependent  upon  architecture, 
as  architecture  is  dependent  upon  them. 
The  very  nature  of  this  relationship  re- 
quires that  there  should  be  harmony  be- 
tween all  the  arts. 

Many  of  the  greatest  works  ever  done 
by  sculptor  or  painter  have  been  actually 
parts  of  buildings  or  of  architectural  mon- 
uments, and  have  had  to  conform  to  and 
harmonize  with  the  architecture.  In  order 
to  illustrate  this  fact,  consider  a few  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  sculpture,  such  as  the  work  of 
Phidias  on  the  Parthenon,  or  of  Michael 
Angelo  on  the  Medici  tombs.  Donatello's 
bass-reliefs,  Luca  della  Robbia's  faiences, 
and  Ghiberti’s  bronzes  only  need  to  be 
mentioned  to  suggest  the  architecture 
with  which  they  corftpose  and  harmonize. 
If  we  consider  French  sculpture,  where 
can  we  find  it  united  more  harmoniously 
with  architecture  than  in  the  Court  of 
Henry  II.  at  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  Foun- 
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tain  des  Innocents— works  of  Jean  Gou- 
jon and  Pierre  Lescot.  See  how  the 
architect  Percier  worked  in  unison  with 
the  sculptors  Rude  and  fetex  on  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile!  If  we  were  to 
undertake  to  mention  examples  of  the 
paintings  that  have  decorated  the  walls 
of  buildings  composing  and  harmonizing 
with  the  architecture,  we  would  not  know 
where  to  begin.  Probably  more  than  half 
of  the  greatest  paintings  known,  such  as 
those  in  the  Stanze  of  Raphael  at  the 
Vatican,  and  his  Sibyls  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  might  be  men- 
tioned to  illustrate  this  truth. 

Imagine  the  anachronism  of  trying  to 
satisfy  our  comparatively  realistic  tastes 
with  Gothic  sculpture  or  Gothic  painting 
made  by  modern  artists ! 

If  we  believe  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture has  suffered  from  a reaction,  we 
•can  do  away  with  the  effects  of  that  re- 
action in  our  art,  just  as  we  are  now  doing 
in  our  life;  but  we  cannot  do  away  with 
the  revival  of  learning  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. We  cannot  work  in  the  Gothic,  or 
in  any  other  mediaeval  style,  unless  we 
return  to  the  Gothic  or  mediaeval  life. 
We  are  certainly  farther  from  such  a life 
to-day  than  ever  before;  yet  never  until 
the  present  generation  have  architects 
presumed  to  choose  from  the  past  any 
style  in  the  hope  to  do  as  well  as  was 
-done  in  the  time  to  which  that  style  be- 
longed. In  other  times  they  would  not 
■even  restore  or  add  to  a historic  building 
in  the  style  in  which  it  was  first  conceived. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  Renais- 
sance architect  was  even  able  to  complete 
a tower  or  add  an  arcade  or  extend  a build- 
ing, following  the  general  lines  of  the 
original  composition  without  following 
its  style.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  if 
possible  not  to  add  to  a historic  building, 
but  to  do  only  what  is  necessary  to  its 
preservation. 

Most  architects  admit  that  the  so-called 
Victorian  Gothic  was  a failure,  and  it  has 
had  a fair  trial  in  England  by  two  or  three 
men  of  marked  ability.  This  is  only  be- 
cause the  life  was  Victorian  and  not 
Gothic.  The  modern  Romanesque,  of 
which  we  see  so  much,  must  prove  a fail- 
ure, because  we  are  not  living  the  Roman- 
esque life  of  the  ninth  or  eleventh  cen- 
tury ; and  this  too  will  sooner  or  later 
make  itself  known.  Rounded  corners, 
stumpy  columns,  and  low  arches  do  not 
-constitute  a style  in  architecture.  The 


revival  of  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque, 
Gothic,  and  all  other  mediaeval  styles  can 
be  at  best  but  an  unnatural  adaptation  to 
modern  thinking  and  living. 

In  every  case  where  the  mediaeval  style 
has  been  attempted  in  modern  times  the 
result  has  shown  a want  of  life  and  spirit, 
simply  because  it  was  an  anachronism. 
The  result  has  always  been  cold,  lifeless, 
and  uninteresting.  It  is  without  sympa- 
thy with  the  present  or  a germ  of  hope 
for  the  future — the  skeleton  of  what  once 
was.  We  should  of  course  study,  admire, 
and  be  influenced  by  the  different  styles 
of  other  ages — recognizing  them  as  equal- 
ly beautiful — but  we  cannot  revive  them. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  for  the  coming 
centuries  to  explain  the  style  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris,  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  or 
of  St.  Mark’s  of  Venice  as  representing  the 
nineteenth  century  as  it  would  be  for  us 
to  imagine  the  Parthenon  or  the  Erech- 
theum  as  representing  the  Middle  Age. 

We  should  study  and  develop  the  Re- 
naissance, and  adapt  it  to  our  modem 
conditions  and  wants,  so  that  future  gen- 
erations can  see  that  it  has  truly  inter- 
preted our  life.  We  can  interest  those 
who  come  after  ns  only  as  we  thus  ac- 
cept our  true  historic  position  and  de- 
velop what  has  come  to  us.  Without  this 
we  shall  be  only  copyists,  or  be  making 
poor  adaptations  of  what  never  was  really 
ours. 

Beginning  with  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
as  we  study  the  successive  centuries,  we 
are  surprised  to  find  the  architecture  re- 
sembling the  Renaissance;  but  how  strik- 
ing and  interesting  this  is,  when  we  re- 
member that  life  in  those  early  centuries 
was  so  like  what  it  has  been  since  the  Ref- 
ormation ! 

The  Roman  basilicas,  once  pagan  edi- 
fices, were  entirely  regenerated  under  the 
all-pervading  influence  of  the  new  Chris- 
tian spirit;  so  that  the  life  of  the  people 
transformed  style  where  it  could  not  cre- 
ate it.  Without  Constantine  or  St.  Au- 
gustine and  their  times  we  should  never 
have  had  San  Lorenzo  or  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  in  Rome. 

The  time  must  come,  and,  I believe,  in 
the  near  future,  when  architects  of  ne- 
cessity will  be  educated  in  one  style,  and 
that  the  style  of  their  own  time.  They 
will  be  so  familiar  with  what  will  have 
become  a settled  conviction,  and  so  loyal 
to  it,  that  the  entire  question  of  style, 
which  at  present  seems  to  be  determined 
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by  fashion,  fancy,  or  ignorance,  will  be 
kept  subservient  to  the  great  principles  of 
composition,  which  are  now  more  or  less 
smothered  in  the  general  confusion. 

It  is  better  to  do  a small  thing  imper- 
fectly, yet  in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  than 
a monumental  thing  brilliantly,  but  in  a 
mediaeval  spirit.  Whoever  demands  of 
an  architect  a style  not  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  time  is  responsible  for  re- 
tarding the  normal  progress  of  the  art. 
We  must  have  a language  if  we  would 
talk.  If  there  be  no  common  language 
for  a people  there  can  be  no  communica- 
tion of  ideas,  either  architectural  or  liter- 
ary. Compare  a workman  of  to-day  build- 
ing a Gothic  church,  slavishly  following 
his  detail  drawings,  with  a workman  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  doing  such  detail  work 
as  was  directed  by  the  architect,  but  with 
as  much  freedom,  interest,  and  devotion 
in  making  a small  capital  as  the  architect 
had  in  the  entire  structure ; perhaps  doing 
penance  for  his  sins,  lie  praises  God  with 
every  chisel  stroke.  His  life  interest  is  in 
that  small  capital;  for  him  work  is  wor- 
ship, and  his  life  is  one  continuous  psalm 
of  praise.  The  detail  of  the  capital,  while 
beautiful,  may  be  grotesque;  but  there  is 
honest  life  in  it.  To  imitate  it  to-day, 
without  that  life,  would  be  affectation. 
Now,  a Gothic  church  is  built  by  men 
whose  one  interest  is  to  increase  their 
wages  and  diminish  their  working-hours. 
Such  work  is  not  worship,  because  it  has 
not  the  fanatic  spirit.  The  best  Gothic 
work  has  been  done,  and  cannot  be  repeat- 
ed. When  attempted,  it  will  always  lack 
that  mediseval  spirit  of  devotion,  which 
is  the  life  of  mediaeval  architecture. 

What  an  inspiration  there  is  in  work- 
ing for  and  with  one’s  own  time ! How 
much  devotion  there  is  when  one’s  ideal 
is  higher  than  anything  that  has  ever 
been  done ! No  matter  how  short  we  may 
come  of  it,  we  are  reaching  forward  in- 
stead of  backward.  We  are  carrying  on 
and  developing  the  natural  course  of 
things  in  the  true  historic  spirit.  While 
repressing  the  reactions  and  excesses  of 
the  Renaissance,  we  can  retain  some  of 
the  more  vital  principles  of  other  styles; 
for  true  principles  of  art  never  change, 
excepting  in  times  of  revolution.  But 
the  style,  which  is  of  the  life,  we  cannot 
retain  when  the  life  has  changed.  The 
intellectual  must  in  a measure  replace  the 
blind  devotional. 

In  our  ecclesiastical  work  this  need  not 


prevent  our  having  a distinctly  religious 
Renaissance,  but  we  can  put  into  our 
architecture  only  as  much  real  religion 
as  is  alive  in  the  church.  If  the  world  is 
advancing  towards  a higher  and  nobler 
religious  life  than  lias  been  known,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  advance 
towards  a more  religious  and  nobler  archi- 
tecture. I believe  that  we  shall  one  day 
rejoice  in  the  dawn  of  a modern  Renais- 
sance, which,  as  has  always  been  the  case, 
will  be  guided  by  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  classic.  It  will  be  a modern 
Renaissance,  because  it  will  be  influenced 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  life.  It  will 
be  the  work  of  the  Renaissance  architect 
solving  new  problems,  adapting  his  art  to 
an  honest  and  natural  treatment  of  new 
materials.  Will  he  not  also  be  uncon- 
sciously influenced  by  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury spirit  of  economy,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  his  art  to  all  modern  industries, 
and  speculations  ? Only  when  we  come 
to  recognize  our  true  historic  position  and 
the  principles  of  continuity  in  history, 
when  we  allow  the  spirit  of  our  life  to  be 
the  spirit  of  our  style,  recognizing  first  of 
all  that  all  form  and  all  design  are  the 
natural  and  legitimate  outcome  of  the  na- 
ture or  purpose  of  the  object  to  be  made- 
only  then  can  we  hope  to  find  a genuine 
style  everywhere  asserting  itself.  Then 
we  shall  see  that  consistency  of  style  which 
has  existed  in  all  times  until  the  present 
generation;  then  we  shall  find  it  in  every 
performance  of  man’s  ingenuity,  in  the 
work  of  the  artist  or  the  artisan,  from  the 
smallest  and  most  insignificant  jewel  or 
book  cover  to  the  noblest  monument  of 
human  invention  or  creation,  from  the 
most  trivial  and  ordinary  kitchen  utensil 
to  the  richest  and  most  costly  furniture 
or  decoration  that  adorns  our  dwelling. 
France  has  a distinctly  modern  Renais- 
sance architecture  which  thoroughly  rep- 
resents the  life  of  the  people;  and  herein 
lies  the  secret  of  her  success.  Her  archi- 
tects work  in  unison,  and  in  a style  which 
for  future  generations  will  always  rep- 
resent the  nineteenth  century.  There  are 
Americans  who  would  say  that  modern 
French  architecture  is  wanting  in.  good 
taste.  But  who  can  define  good  taste  ? 
It  changes  with  climate,  and  is  a national 
question;  while  style  changes  only  with 
time,  and  is  a historical  question.  We 
must  all  work  and  wait  patiently  for  the 
day  to  come  when  we  too  shall  work  in 
unison  with  our  time. 
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I. 

SOMEBODY  has  said  that  we  are*  trying 
in  this  country  government  by  medi- 
ocrity. Some  one  else  has  said  that  our 
system  of  education  favors  this  trial,  be- 
cause it  does  not  train  the  mass  of  voters 
in  habits  of  correct  observation,  or  disci- 
pline the  powers  of  reason  and  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  a vast  system,  imposing  in  its 
magnitude,  in  its  comprehensive  sweep, 
and  wonderful  in  its  detail  of  organization. 
It  is  a marvellous  machine.  Its  results 
are ‘not  all  that  was  expected  of  it.  Is 
this  the  fault  of  the  machine  or  of  those 
in  charge  of  it?  That  the  system,  which 
embraces  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  and  the  colleges— or  universities, 
as  some  of  them  like  to  be  called — needs 
overhauling  and  readjustment  is  evident. 
Efforts  are  constantly  made  to  this  end, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  as  to  method  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  and  the 
colleges  have  all  been  essentially  trans- 
formed within  the  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. But  that  much  more  remains  to 
be  done,  not  only  for  the  machine,  but  for 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  run,  is  so  evident 
that  no  educators  are  content  with  the 
present  situation.  Many,  indeed,  have 
grave  doubts  about  machine-made  educa- 
tion, and  whether  the  finished  product  of 
the  mind  of  man  can  be  turned  out  like 
the  finished  product  of  iron  and  cotton. 
Among  the  efforts  to  overhaul  the  system, 
none  is  more  noteworthy,  and  perhaps 
none  more  important  in  this  generation, 
than  that  made  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  in  1892,  which  resulted 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
on  Secondary  School  Studies,  and  which 
is  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  authority  thus  given 
to  this  report  brings  it  forward  for  na- 
tional consideration,  and  asks  for  the 
popularization  of  its  suggestions.  At  the 
risk,  therefore,  of  repeating  what  is  known 
to  experts  in  education,  it  is  proper  to 
give  here  a brief  sketch  of  this  report. 

In  July,  1892,  the  National  Education 
Association  appointed  a Committee  of 
Ten  to  organize  conferences  of  school  and 
college  teachers  upon  each  principal  sub- 
ject which  enters  into  the  programmes 
of  secondary  schools,  and  into  require- 


ments of  admission  to  college.  This  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  of  which  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  was  chairman,  represented 
colleges  and  high-schools  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  It  met  in  November, 
and  upon  reports  from  a large  number  of 
secondary  schools  as  to  subjects  taught 
(which  are  about  forty),  and  time  allotted 
these  subjects,  it  decided  to  organize  con- 
ferences on  the  following  subjects:  1, 
Latin;  2,  Greek;  3,  English;  4,  Other 
Modern  Languages ; 5,  Mathematics  ; 6, 
Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry;  7, 
Natural  History  (Biology,  including  Bot- 
any, Zoology,  and  Physiology)  ; 8,  His- 
tory, Civil  Government,  and  Political 
Economy;  9,  Geography  (Physical  Ge- 
ography, Geology,  and  Meteorology).  It 
was  decided  that  each  conference  should 
consist  of  ten  members,  and  these  were 
selected  with  regard  to  scholarship  and 
experience,  a fair  division  between  col- 
leges and  schools,  and  the  proper  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  total  mem- 
bership. These  nine  conferences,  with  a 
total  of  ninety  members,  met  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  remained  in 
session  three  days.  The  reports  of  these 
conferences  were  printed  in  October,  1893, 
and  in  November  the  Committee  of  Ten 
’made  their  report  upon  the  results  of  all 
the  conferences.  The  Committee  of  Ten 
say  that  the  nine  reports  are  character- 
ized'by  an  amount  of  agreement  which 
quite  surpasses  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. Although  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations are  of  a radical  nature,  the 
spirit  of  the  conferences  was  conservative 
and  moderate,  and  there  was  in  all  a rec- 
ognition of  the  necessity  of  accommoda- 
tion as  to  the  time  to  be  allotted  to  each 
study.  Some  of  the  questions  submitted 
were  these:  In  the  course  extending  ap- 
proximately from  the  age  of  six  years  to 
eighteen,  covering  both  elementary  and 
secondary  instruction,  at  what  age  should 
the  study  which  is  the  subject  of  the  con- 
ference be  introduced?  How  much  time 
should  be  devoted  to  it  in  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  course?  In  what  form  and  to 
what  extent  should  it  be  a requisite  for 
admission  to  college?  Should  the  subject 
be  treated  differently  for  pupils  going  to 
college  and  those  who  are  not?  What  is 
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tlie  best  mode  of  testing  attainments  at 
the  college  admission  examination?  Great 
variety  exists  in  the  subjects  taught  and 
the  time  allotted  to  them  in  secondary 
schools.  The  effort  of  the  conferences 
was  to  winnow  out  the  less  important 
subjects,  to  bring  about  some  uniformity 
as  to  studies  and  time  allotments,  and  in 
requirements  for  college  admissions.  As 
to  training,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
ferences that  the  best  discipline  for  those 
going  to  college  is  also  best  for  those  who 
go  no  further  than  the  secondary  school. 
They  were  unanimous  in  saying  that 
every  subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in  a 
secondary  school  should  be  taught  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every 
pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it,  no  mat- 
ter what  tbe  probable  destination  of  the 
pupil  may  be,  or  at  what  point  his  educa- 
tion is  to  cease.  Thus,  for  all  pupils  who 
study  Latin  or  history  or  algebra,  for 
example,  the  allotment  of  time  and  the 
method  of  instruction  in  a given  school 
should  be  the  same  year  by  year..  Not 
that  all  the  pupils  should  pursue  every 
subject  for  the  same  number  of  years; 
but  so  long  as  they  do  pursue  it  they 
should  be  treated  alike.  This  principle, 
if  logically  carried  out,  will  make  a great 
simplification  in  secondary  - school  pro- 
grammes. The  Committee  of  Ten  also 
say  that  the  recommendations  of  the  con- 
ferences might  fairly  be  held  to  make  all 
the  main  subjects  taught  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  equal  rank  for  the  purposes  of 
admission  to  college  or  scientific  school. 
They  would  all  be  taught  consecutively 
and  thoroughly,  and  would  all  be  cafried 
on  in  the  same  spirit;  they  would  all  be 
used  for  training  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion, memory,  expression,  and  reasoning; 
and  they  would  all  be  good  to  that  end, 
although  differing  among  themselves  in 
quality  and  substance.  This  volume,  in 
addition  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  contains  the  reports  of  the  nine 
conferences.  It  is  impossible  in  our  space 
to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  recommendations,  suggestions,  and 
programmes  in  this  mass  of  testimony. 
At  best,  only  some  general  observations 
can  be  made  upon  some  topics  which 
these  exhaustive  reports  suggest. 

II. 

In  his  letter  submitting  these  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Commis- 
sioner W.  T.  Harris  says:  4*It  has  been 


agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  most  defec- 
tive part  of  the  education  in  this  country 
is  that  of  secondary  schools.”  This  broad 
statement  may  well  frighten  those  who 
know  what  the  primary  schools  are,  and 
the  first  comment  upon  it,  suggested  by 
these  reports,  is  that  each  one  in  its  radi- 
cal recommendations  reaches  down  into 
the  primary  schools,  and  begins  its  re- 
form in  them.  The  training  of  the  pupil, 
either  for  college  or  for  life  without  col- 
lege, is  treated  as  a whole  from  the  earli- 
est years,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  great 
drawback  to  the  efficiency  of  the  second- 
ary schools  is  want  of  adequate  prepara- 
tion and  training  in  the  primary  schools. 
With  the  exception  of  Greek,  almost  all 
the  topics  are  considered  with  reference 
to  the  first  steps  in  education.  As  might 
be  expected,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  this 
in  English,  in  literature,  in  history,  and 
in  the  rudiments  of  natural  history.  In 
regard  to  Latin  there  is  no  recommenda- 
tion for  an  increase  of  the  quantity  neces- 
sary to  admission  to  college,  but  for  an 
improvement  in  the  quality,  and  that  the 
study  of  it  should  be  begun  not  later  than 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  to  this  end  a 
modi  fication  of  the  grammar  school  courses 
is  necessary.  In  England  and  on  the 
Continent  the  study  of  Latin  is  begun 
from  four  to  six  years  earlier  than  with 
us.  Radical  changes  are  recommended 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  These  go  to  the 
thorough  understanding  and  use  of  both 
languages,  a mastery  of  them ; that  is  to 
say  that  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  taught, 
and  not  merely  some  specimens  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  literatures  ; that  they 
should  be  taught  not  for  the  sake  of  pass- 
ing examinations  in  specified  books  or 
passages,  but  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
languages.  These  studies  are  commonly 
not  continued  through  even  the  college 
years.  There  is  much  complaint  in  the 
higher  special  schools — for  instance,  in 
Theology — that  the  graduates  who  come 
to  them  have  not  a working  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  purpose  of 
their  special  studies.  We  fancy  that  there 
would  be  less  complaint  of  waste  of  time 
in  the  classics  if  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  languages  was  usually  acquired. 
One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port is  that  a test  of  admission  to  college 
should  be  the  ability  to  read  Latin  and 
Greek  at  sight.  As  to  English,  the  test 
must  be  ability  to  write  English.  The 
education  must  begin  in  the  earliest  school 
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years,  and  it  must  pervade  all  the  subjects 
of  the  course.  The  report  says  that  the 
admission  of  a student  to  college,  so  far 
as  English  is  concerned,  should  be  made 
to  depend  largely  upon  his  ability  to  write 
English,  as  shown  in  his  examination 
books  on  other  subjects.  The  recommen- 
dations for  reorganization  of  the  spirit 
and  quality  of  education  reach  down  even 
to  the  kindergarten. 

III. 

There  is  unanimity  of  opinion  in  these 
conferences  upon  another  thing,  and  that 
is  the  necessity  of  better  teachers  for  all 
schools,  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
teacher  over  the  text-book.  And  this 
touches  the  radical  defect  of  our  American 
system,  and  especially  in  the  primary 
schools.  It  looks  like  an  admirable  ma- 
chine, and  its  bad  running  is  due  to  poor 
engineers.  To  change  the  figure,  it  may 
be  said  that  we  are  trying  to  make  the 
pyramid  stand  on  its  apex.  It  is  admit- 
ted, of  course,  that  the  most  important 
thing  is  a standard,  and  that  the  greatest 
peril  to  education  is  the  attempt  to  lower 
and  vulgarize  the  higher  institutions,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  idea  and  prac- 
tice of  the  primary  instruction  need  a 
thorough  overhauling,  not  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  higher  education,  but  of  the 
common  intelligence  upon  which  we  rely 
for  decent  government.  All  the  confer- 
ences insist  upon  the  necessity  of  better- 
trained  and  better-informed  teachers,  and 
these  are  specially  needed  in  the  primary 
schools.  “We  urge, ’’says  one,  “that  at 
all  stages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  study  of 
geography  the  teacher,  rather  than  the 
text-book,  should  lead  the  class.  The  text- 
book should  be  kept  in  its  proper  place  as 
an  aid  and  not  as  a master,  and  mere  les- 
son-learning should  never  be  allowed  to 
replace  actual  teaching.”  In  order  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  teachers,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  we  have  more  and  better 
normal  schools,  where  men  and  women 
shall  be  trained  to  teach,  and  be  drilled  in 
the  complete  mastery  of  the  subjects  which 
they  attempt  to  teach.  This  recommen- 
dation is  vital,  but  the  difficulty  is  deeper 
than  this,  for  it  lies  in  the  wide-spread  mis- 
apprehension that  it  is  less  important  to 
have  good  teachers  in  the  lower  schools 
than  in  the  higher.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  majority  of  the  common  schools  of  this 
country  are  in  the  hands  of  teachers  poor- 
ly paid,  who  are  placed  there  by  school- 


committee  men  wholly  incompetent  to 
judge  of  their  fitness.  It  lies  within  the 
observation  of  every  reader  of  this  para- 
graph that  many  of  these  so-called  teach- 
ers are  ignorant  girls  and  young  men 
scantily  educated,  whose  knowledge  is 
bounded  by  the  text-books  which  they  fol- 
low with  their  pupils.  They  are  incapable 
of  teaching,  they  can  only  hear  the  lessons 
which  they  cannot  illuminate,  and  they 
cannot  inspire  their  scholars  with  love  of 
learning,  or  even  with  curiosity  about  the 
world.  Nay,  even  in  the  secondary 
schools  are  found  these  text-book  teachers 
who  cannot  write  English,  and  whose 
knowledge  is  strictly  limited  to  the  nar- 
row horizon  of  the  lessons  they  hear  re- 
cited. For  this  state  of  things  the  public 
is  to  blame.  No  good  results  can  be  ex- 
pected when  the  ignorant  teach  the  igno- 
rant. The  error  1 ies  in  the  popular  fallacy 
that  almost  anybody  can  teach  children. 

IV 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  saying  that 
we  are  trying  to  make  our  educational 
pyramid  stand  on  its  apex.  The  truth  is 
that  the  best  talent,  the  widest  knowledge, 
the  utmost  skill,  are  needed  in  the  primary 
school.  The  prime  object  of  the  school  is 
to  awaken  the  mind  of  the  child.  Many  pu- 
pils go  through  the  primaries,  through  the 
secondary  schools,  and  possibly  through 
college,  without  having  their  minds  awak- 
ened, without  having  their  enthusiasm 
aroused  to  the  same  eager  interest  in  the 
school  studies  that  they  manifest  in  foot- 
ball, for  instance.  Once  the  mind  is 
awakened  and  guided  to  explore  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  the  most  difficult 
task  of  the  educator  is  accomplished. 
The  pupil  is  inspired  with  a desire  to  know, 
and  instructed  how  to  find  out  things  for 
himself.  This  inspiration  and  this  guid- 
ance can  only  come  from  teachers  who 
have  knowledge  and  the  skill  of  impart- 
ing it  in  a marked  degree.  The  unawak- 
ened mind  requires  more  external  power 
to  arouse  it  than  to  keep  it  going  in  well- 
marked  grooves.  This  is  understood  in 
asylums  for  the  deaf-mutes  and  for  idiots. 

In  those  the  very  ablest  teachers  take 
the  beginners  in  intelligence.  We  shall 
begin  to  handle  this  problem  of  education 
intelligently  only  when  we  recognize  the 
truth  that  for  teachers  of  the  primary 
schools,  down  to  the  infant  classes,  we 
must  have  men  and  women  of  the  first 
qualifications,  of  broad  knowledge  and 
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liberal  culture  and  character,  and  that  we 
must  pay  them  as  high  a price  for  their 
services  as  we  pay  teachers  in  the  second- 
ary schools,  at  least.  And  this  will  pay  as 
a State  policy.  If  in  the  most  benighted 
school  district  in  this  country  the  dis- 
trict school  were  in  the  hands  of  a teacher 
of  high  quality  in  learning  and  charac- 
ter, no  one  doubts  that  in  ten  or  twenty 
years  that  community  would  be  entirely 
transformed,  intellectually  and  morally. 

The  conference  on  history  recommends 
that  it  be  taught  for  eight  consecutive 
years.  But  history  is  a knowledge  of  hu- 
man life,  and  its  unfolding  really  begins 
in  the  kindergarten.  . History  is  a unit. 
No  portion  of  it,  even  the  limited  history 
of  a State  or  county,  can  be  well  taught 
by  a person  who  has  not  a comprehensive 
view  of  it  as  a unit.  No  study  is  more 
fruitless  than  that  of  history  in  a routine 
text-book  of  names  and  dates,  unless  it  be 
the  study  of  literature  in  the  same  way. 
The  teacher  of  history  must  know  history, 
and  the  teacher  of  literature  must  know 
literature.  It  is  of  course  impossible  in 
eight  years  to  impart  any  detailed  know- 
ledge of  history;  but  the  able  teacher  can 
in  that  time  give  a knowledge  of  its  sweep 
and  unity,  of  the  relative  significance  and 
importance  of  certain  periods,  and  possibly 
detailed  knowledge  of  some  portions  of 
it,  say  the  history  of  the  pupil’s  own  coun- 
try. This  is  also  true  of  the  nature  of 
civil  government,  and  especially  of  the 
government  under  which  the  scholar 
lives.  Nothing  perhaps  is  more  needed 
now  in  this  republic  than  a knowledge  of 
its  fundamental  character  and  laws,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  educa- 
tional system  that  it  fails  to  give  this  to 
those  who  pass  through  our  primary 
schools.  We  might  go  further  and  say 
that  those  who  read  our  newspapers  know 
that  we  are  not  exaggerating  the  ignorance 
in  regard  to  our  own  government,  or  of 
other  forms  of  government,  or  of  funda- 
mental social  laws  evolved  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race.  In  a few  highly  devel- 
oped schools, both  primary  and  secondary, 
these  subjects  are  taken  up  with  the  most 
encouraging  results;  but  how  is  it  in  the 
majority  of  the  district  schools  of  the 
country  ? And  even  if  these  subjects 
were  taken  up,  where  are  the  teachers  to 
teach  them  ? This  is  no  attack  upon  the 
body  of  teachers,  most  of  whom  are  ill 
paid  even  for  the  services  they  render, 
and  most  of  whom  also  are  working  con- 


scientiously according  to  their  lights. 
But  it  is  for  the  public  to  consider  that 
the  best  teachers  are  required  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  education,  and  that  it 
is  good  economy  to  pay  for  the  best. 

This  report  raises  many  questions  of 
vital  interest,  and  deserves  to  be  widely 
studied.  But  no  suggestion  that  it  makes 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  one  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  teachers  for  the  work 
required.  In  vain  shall  we  elaborate  and 
perfect  our  system  if  that  fact  is  lost 
sight  of. 

V. 

The  death  of  Constance  Fenimore 
Woolson  is  deplored  by  the  entire  litera- 
ry fraternity  of  this  country.  We  speak 
of  her  literary  associates  rather  than  of 
the  army  of  readers  who  followed  her 
with  delight,  because  they  were  probably 
more  sensible  of  her  refined  and  pains- 
taking literary  art.  She  had  such  a high 
conception  of  her  art  that  she  thought 
no  pains  too  great  in  whatever  she  un- 
dertook. She  respected  her  public,  and 
never  offered  it  crude  work.  Her  con- 
science was  never  set  at  ease  by  popu- 
larity, and  to  the  last  her  standard  was 
not  popular  favor,  but  her  own  high  con- 
ception of  her  office  as  a writer.  Her 
short  stories,  probably  all  of  them,  were 
written  over  again  and  again,  and  some 
of  her  novels  were  rewritten  as  many 
as  five  or  six  times,  and  she  followed  her 
productions  into  print  with  the  same 
longing  to  revise  that  Coleridge  felt  for 
his  poems.  She  was  never  satisfied,  and 
her  example  was  a constant  protest 
against  hasty  and  slovenly  composition. 
This  patience  in  creative  genius  is  not 
common,  and  it  always  gave  Miss  Wool- 
son  a certain  distinction.  It  is  sometimes 
supposed  that  original  strength  is  im- 
paired by  too  much  revision,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  work  of  this  novelist 
gained  in  beauty,  ease,  and  finish  by  her 
labor  on  it.  The  processes  by  which 
writers  reach  their  results  differ.  Some 
write  slowly,  determine  the  idea  and  its 
form  of  expression  before  committing 
anything  to  paper,  and  make  the  needed 
choice  and  exercise  the  exclusion  as  they 
go  along,  so  that  the  first  draught  is  essen- 
tially the  best  they  can  do.  But  others 
pour  out  their  thoughts  on  paper  with 
little  regard  to  selection  and  refusal,  and 
trust  to  repeated  revision  for  the  ulti- 
mate form.  The  danger  in  the  latter 
course,  if  the  writer  becomes  popular,  is 
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that  he  grows  careless  and  sloppy.  It  is 
to  the  honor  of  Miss  Woolson  that  no 
temptation  of  good  pay  for  easy  work 
ever  impaired  her  conscience  or  lowered 
her  standard.  She  valued  her  art.  It 
is  in  this  aspect  that  we  speak  here  of 
the  loss  to  us  in  her  departure.  To  at- 
tempt an  estimate  of  her  as  a novelist 
would  be  impossible  in  this  space.  She 
was  among  the  first  in  America  to  bring 
the  short  story  to  its  present  excellence, 
that  is,  the  short  story  as  a social  study 
in  distinction  from  the  sketch  of  charac- 
ter and  the  relation  of  incident.  In  the 
Southern  field,  since  so  widely  developed, 
she  was  a pioneer.  She  saw  its  possibili- 
ties, and  in  such  stories  as  Hoclman  the 
Keeper  led  the  way  by  examples  that  in 
some  respects  have  not  been  surpassed. 
She  was  an  observer,  a sympathetic  ob- 
server and  a refined  observer,  entering 
sufficiently  into  the  analytic  mode  of  the 
time,  but  she  had  courage  to  deal  with 
the  passions,  and  life  as  it  is.  Her  pic- 
tures are  real,  but  they  are  painted  with 


the  ideality  inseparable  from  the  high- 
bred literary  artist.  With  all  her  reality 
she  had  a very  poetic  conception  of  na- 
ture. It  is  remarkable  that  while  she 
makes  you  see  the  photographic  barren- 
ness of  the  Northern  lake  shores  and  the 
raw  utilitarian  settlements,  and  also  the 
shabbiness  of  the  thriftless  life  along  the 
Southern  rivers  and  on  the  Southern 
plantations,  she  makes  you  feel  the  po- 
etic charm  in  both  cases.  Some  of  her 
best  work  is  in  the  short  stories  of  the 
international  type,  where  the  American 
character  is  deployed  on  the  romantic 
background  of  European  scenery  and  as- 
sociations. These  have  lightness  of  touch, 
grace  of  form,  and  atmospheric  charm, 
together  with  satisfactory  completeness. 
There  lived  among  our  writers  no  oue  in 
fuller  sympathy  with  American  life  and 
character,  none  prouder  of  her  country 
and  all  that  is  best  in  it,  and  no  one  who 
brought  to  the  task  of  delineating  them  a 
clearer  moral  vision  and  a more  refined 
personality. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  5th  of  March. — 
Senator  Edward  D.  White  was  nominated  by 
President  Cleveland  to  be  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  February  19th,  and  his  nomina- 
tion was  the  same  day  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

John  Y.  McKane,  convicted  of  election  frauds  at 
Gravesend,  Long  Island,  was  sentenced  to  six  years 
imprisonment  in  Sing  Sing  on  February  1 9th.  Dur- 
ing the  month  several  election  officials  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  for 
fraudulent  transactions  at  the  polls. 

Galusha  A.  Grow  was  elected  Congressman  at 
large  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  Republican  ticket 
on  February  20th,  by  a plurality  of  188,000  votes. 

Several  hundred  men  gathered  on  Boston  Com- 
mon on  February  20th  and  marched  into  the  State 
House  with  threats  to  demand  work.  Governor 
Greenhalge  faced  the  mob,  which  retreated  after  a 
sharp  reprimand  of  its  leaders. 

A mass-meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  on 
February  18th,  at  which  three  members  of  Parlia- 
ment spoke,  adopted  a resolution  asking  for  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  eighty-fourth  birthday  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  was 
celebrated  in  Rome  on  March  2d  with  imposing 
ceremonies. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  resignation  from  the  British  Pre- 
miership was  accepted  by  the  Queen  on  March  3d, 
and  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 


DISASTERS. 

Febmary  1 2/A. — iWile  Henry,  an  anarchist,  threw 
a bomb  in  the  cafe  of  the  Hotel  Terminus,  in  Paris, 
injuring  twenty  persons.  Many  winter  residents 
and  visitors  left  Paris.  There  was  a second  bomb 
explosion  in  a hotel  on  February  20th.  Many  arrest9 
of  anarchists  were  made  in  France  and  England. 

February  12 th  and  13/A. — A heavy  storm  swept 
over  northwester!!  Europe,  destroying  shipping  and 
houses  along  the  British  coast.  In  Germany  many 
lives  were  lost.  A severe  snow-storm,  stretching 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
raged  at  the  same  time.  More  than  thirty  human 
lives  were  lost  in  Oklahoma  alone,  and  thousands  of 
cattle  perished  in  the  blizzard. 

February  lti/A. — Forty-one  men  were  killed  and 
many  wounded  by  a boiler  explosion  on  the  German 
cruiser  Brandenburg  at  Kiel. 

OBITUARY. 

February  13/7*. — At  Cairo,  Egypt,  Hans  von  Bil- 
low, pianist. 

February  19 th. — At  New  York,  Joseph  Keppler, 
cartoonist,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

February  24 th. — At  New  York,  Norman  L.  Munro, 
publisher,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

February  25 th. — In  New  Mexico,  Steele  Mackave, 
playwright  and  actor,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

March  1st . — At  Evanston,  Illinois.  William  Fred- 
erick Poole,  editor  of  Poole's  Index , aged  seventy- 
three  years. 
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THE  SECOND  MRS.  SLIMM. 

BY  RUTH  McENERY  STUART. 


EZRA  SLIMM  was  a widower  of  nearly  a 
year,  and,  as  a consequence,  was  in  the 
state  of  mind  not  unusual  in  like  circumstances. 

True,  the  said  state  of  mind  had  not  in  his 
case  manifested  itself  in  the  toilet  bloomings, 
friskiness  of  demeanor,  and  protestations  of 
youth  renewed  which  had  characterized  the 
first  signs  of  the  same  in  the  usual  run  of 
Simpkinsville  widowers  up  to  date.  If  he  had 
for  several  months  beeu  mentally  casting  about 
for  another  wife,  he  had  betrayed  it  by  no  out- 
ward and  visible  sign.  The  fact  is  Ezra’s  case 
was  somewhat  exceptional,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see. 

Although  quite  diminutive  in  size,  there 
was  in  his  bearing,  as  with  hands  clasped  be- 
hind him  he  paced  up  and  down  before  his 
lonely  fireside,  a distinct  dignity  that  was  not 
only  essentially  manly — it  was  gentlemanly . 

The  refinement  of  feeling  underlying  this 
no  doubt  aggravated  the  dilemma  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  which  we  cannot  soouer 
comprehend  than  by  attending  to  his  solilo- 
quy as  he  reviewed  his  trials  in  the  following 
somewhat  rambling  fashion: 

“No,  ’twouldn’t  never  do  in  the  world— 
never,  never.  ’Twouldn’t  never  do  to  marry 
any  o’  these  girls  round  here  thet  knows  all 
my  ups  an’  downs  with — with  pore  Jinny. 
’Twouldn’t  never  do.  Any  girl  thet  knew  thet 
her  husband  had  been  chastised  by  his  first 
wife  the  way  I’ve  been  would  thiuk  thet  ef 
she  got  fretted  she  was  lettiu’  ’im  off  easy  on 
a tongue  - lashin’.  An’  I s’pose  they  is  times 
when  any  woman  gits  sort  o’  wrought  up,  livin’ 
day  in  an’ day  out  with  a man.  No, ’twouldn’t 
never  do,”  he  repeated,  as,  thrusting  both  hands 
in  his  pockets,  he  stopped  before  the  tire,  and 
steadying  the  top  of  his  head  agaiust  the  man- 
tel, studied  the  logs  for  a moment. 

“An’  so  the  day  pore  Jinny  took  it  upon 
herself  to  lay  me  acrost  her  lap  an’  punish  me 
in  the  presence  of  seek  ill-mannered  persons 
cz  has  seen  fit  to  make  a joke  of  it — though  I 
don’t  see  where  the  fun  comes  in — well,  that 
day  she  settled  the  hash  for  number  two  so  fur 
ez  this  town  goes. 

“No,  ’twouldn’t  never  do  in  the  world! 
Even  ef  she  never  throwed  it  up  to  me,  I’d  be 
suspicious.  She  couldn’t  even  to  say  clap  her 
hands  together  to  kill  a mosquito  less’n  I’d 
think  she  was  insinuatin’.  An’ jest  ez  quick 
ez  any  mau  s’picions  thet  his  wife  is  a-naggiu’ 
him  intentional,  it’s  good-by  happiness. 

“Ef  ’t.wasn’t,  for  that, of  co’se  they’s  more’n 
one  young  woman  roun’  this  county  thet  any 
man  might  go  further  an’  do  worse  than 
git. 


“Of  co’se  I don’t  hold  it  agin  Jinny,  now 
she’s  gone,  but — ” 

He  had  resumed  his  promenade,  extending 
it  through  a second  room  as  lie  proceeded : 

“ — but  it  do  seem  strange  how  a woman 
gifted  in  prayer  ez  she  was,  an’  with  all  her 
instiuks  religious  the  way  hers  was,  should  o’ 
been  allowed  to  take  sech  satisfaction  in  nag- 
gin’  the  very  one  she  agonized  most  over  in 
prayer,  which  I know  she  doue  over  me,  for  IJve 
heen'd  9er.  An’  ef  she  had  o’  onee-t  mentioned 
me  to  the  Lord  confidential  ez  a person  fitten 
to  commingle  with  the  cherubim  an’  seraphim, 
’stid  of  a pore  lost  sinner  not  fitten  to  bresh  up 
their  wing-feathers  for  ’em,  I b’lieve  I might  o’ 
give  in.  I don’t  wonder  I ’ain’t  never  had  a call 
to  enter  the  Kingdom  on  her  ricommendation. 
’Twouldn’t  o’  been  fair  to  the  innocent  angels 
thet ’d  o’  been  called  on  to  associate  with  me. 
That’s  the  way  I look  at  it. 

“An’  yit  Jinny  ’lowed  herself  thet  my  oufv 
9ard  arts  was  good,  but  bein’  ez  they  didn’t 
spring  from  a converted  hearty  they  was  jest 
nacbel  hypocercyy  an’  thet  ef  I’d  o’  lied  an’  stole, 
or  even  answered  her  hack , she’d  o’  had  more 
hope  for  me,  because,  sez  she,  a 4 consistent 
sinner  is  ap’  to  make  a consistent  Christian.’ 

“She  even  tol’  me  one  day — pore  Jinny!  I 
can  see  her  face  light  up  now  when  she  said 
it — sez  she,  4 I’m  ac-chilly  most  afeerd  to  see 
you  converted,  less’n  you’ll  break  out  in  some 
devilment  yon  never  thought  about  before, 
you’re  that  inconsistent.’ 

44  Sometimes  I feel  mean  to  think  I don’t 
miss’er  more’n  what  I do — an’  she  so  lively, 
too.  Tell  the  truth,  I miss  them  little  devils 
she  used  to  print  on  the  butter  pads  she  set  at 
my  plate  ez  a warnin’  to  me— seem  to  me  I 
miss  them  jest  about  ez  much  ez  I miss  her. 

44  The  nearest  I ever  did  come  to  answerin’ 
her  back — ’cept,  of  co’se,  the  time  she  chas- 
tised me — was  the  way  I used  regular  to  heat 
my  knife-blade  good  an’  hot  ’twix’  two  batter- 
cakes  an’  flatten  that  devil  out  dclib’rate.  But 
he’d  be  back  nex’  day,  pitchfork  an’  all. 

44  But  with  it  all  Jinny  loved  me — in  her 
own  way,  of  co’se.  Doubt  if  I’ll  ever  git  an- 
other to  love  me  ez  well;  ’n’  don’t  know  ez 
I crave  it,  less’n  she  was  different  disposi- 
tioued. 

44  I’ve  done  paid  her  all  the  respects  I know 
— put  up  a fine  Bible-texted  tombstone  for  her, 
an’  had  her  daguerrytype  enlarged  to  a po'- 
tr’it.  I don’t  kuow’s  I’m  obligated  to  do  any 
more,  ’cep’n,  of  co’se,  to  wait  till  the  year’s 
out,  which,  not.  havin’  no  young  children  in 
need  of  a mother,  I couldn’t  hardly  do  less, 
than  do.” 
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nights,  imagining  Miss  Myrtle  beside  him — 
Miss  Myrtle,  named  for  his  favori te  flower.  He 
had  preferred  the  violet,  but  he  had  changed 
his  mind.  Rose -colored  crape  - myrtles  were 
blooming  in  his  garden  at  the  time.  Maybe 
this  was  why  he  began  to  think  of  her  as  a pink- 
faced langhiug  girl,  typified  by  the  blushing 
flower.  Everything  was  so  absolutely  real  in 
her  setting  that  the  ideal  girl  walked,  a definite 
embodiment  of  his  fancy,  night  after  night  by 
his  side,  aud  whether  it  was  from  his  life  hab- 
it or  an  intuitive  fancy,  he  looked  upward  into 
her  face.  He  had  always  liked  tali  women. 

And  all  this  time  he  was  trying  to  frame  a 
suitable  letter  to  the  real  “ popular  aud  ac- 
complished Miss  Musgrove  ” of  Clay  bank  Acad- 
emy. 

Finally,  however,  the  ambitious  and  flowery 
documeut  was  finished. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  him  whose  postscript 
read,  “ For  Your  Eyes  alone,”  to  quote  in  full, 
for  the  vulgar  gratification  of  prying  eyes,  the 
pathetic  missive  that  told  again  the  old  story 
of  a lonely  home,  the  needed  woman.  But 
when  it  was  sent,  Ezra  found  the  circuit  of  the 
butter- bean  arbor  too  circumscribed  a prom- 
enade, and  began  taking  the  imaginary  Miss 
Myrtle  with  him  down  through  his  orchard 
and  potato-patch. 

It  was  during  these  moonlight  commuuings 
that  he  seemed  to  discover  that  she  listened 
while  he  talked — a new  experience  to  Ezra — 
and  that  even  when  he  expressed  his  awful 
doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  a personal  devil 
she  only  smiled,  aud  thought  he  might  be 
right. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  such  companionship!  But, 
oh,  the  slowness  of  the  mails! 

A mouth  passed,  and  Ezra  was  beginning  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  ever  having  an  answer  to 
liis  letter,  wheu  one  day  it  came,  a dainty  en- 
velope with  the  Claybank  postmark. 

Miss  Musgrove  thanked  him  for  his  letter. 
She  would  see  him.  It  would  not  be  conven- 
ient now,  but  would  he  not  come  down  to  the 
academy’s  closing  exercises  in  June — a month 
later!  Until  then  she  was  very  respectfully 
his  friend,  Myrtle  Musgrove. 

The  next  month  was  the  longest  in  Ezra’s 
life.  Still,  the  Lord’s  calendar  is  faithful,  aud 
the  sun  not.  a waiter  upon  the  moods  of  men. 

In  twenty -nine  days  exactly  Ezra  stood 
with  throbbing  heart  at  the  door  of  Claybank 
Academy,  aud  in  a morneut  more  he  had  slipped 
into  a back  seat  of  the  crowded  room,  where 
a young  orator  was  ringing  Poe’s  “ Bells  ” 
through  all  the  varying  tones  of  his  cliauging 
voice  to  a rapt  audience  of  relations  and 
friends.  Here  unobserved  he  hoped  to  recov- 
er his  self-possession,  remove  the  beads  of 
perspiration  one  by  one  from  his  brow  with 
the  corner  of  his  neatly  folded  handkerchief, 
and  perhaps  from  this  vantage-ground  even 
enjoy  the  delight  of  recognizing  Miss  Myrtle 
without  an  introduction. 

He  had  barely  deposited  his  hat  beueath  his 


chair  when  there  burst  upon  his  delighted 
vision  a radiant,  dark- eyed,  red-haired  creature 
in  piiik, sitting  head  aud  shoulders  above  her 
companions  on  a bench  set  at  right  angles 
with  the  audience  seats,  in  front  of  the  house. 
There  were  a number  of  wonieu  in  the  row, 
aud  they  were  without  bonnets.  Evidently 
these  were  the  teachers,  and  of  course  the  pink 
goddess  was  Miss  Myrtle  Musgrove. 

Ezra  never  knew  whether  the  programme 
was  long  or  short.  “Casabianca”  had  merged 
into  “The  Queen  o’  the  May,”  which  in  turn 
had  swelled  into  the  closing  notes  of  “Amer- 
ica,” and  everybody  was  standing  up,  pupils 
filiug  out,  guests  shaking  bauds,  babel  reign- 
ing, and  he  had  seen  only  a single,  towering, 
handsome  woman  in  all  the  assembly. 

Indeed,  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to 
doubt  his  own  intuition,  until  suddenly  he 
heard  his  own  name  quite  near,  and  turning 
quickly,  saw  a stout  matronly  woman  of  forty 
years  or  thereabouts  standing  beside  him,  ex- 
tending her  hand. 

Every  unmarried  woman  is  a “young  lady” 
by  courtesy  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 

“I  knew  you  as  soon  ns  I saw  you,  Mr. 
Slimm,”  she  was  saying.  “I  am  Miss  Mus- 
grove.  But  you  didn’t  know  me,”  she  added, 
archly,  while  Ezra  made  his  bravest  effort  at 
cordiality,  seizing  her  hand  in  an  agony  which 
it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  describe. 

Miss  Musgrove’s  face  was  wholesome,  and  so 
kindly  that  not  even  a cross-eye  had  power  to 
spoil  it.  But  Ezra  saw  only  the  plain  middle- 
aged  woman — the  contrast  to  the  blooming 
divinity  whose  image  yet  filled  his  soul.  Aud 
he  was  committed  to  her  who  held  his  hand, 
unequivocally  committed  in  writing.  If  he 
sent  heavenward  an  agonized  prayer  for  de- 
liverance from  a trying  crisis,  his  petition  was 
soon  answered.  And  the  merciful  instrument 
was  even  she  of  the  cross-eye.  Before  he  bad 
fouud  need  of  a word  of  his  own,  she  had 
drawn  him  aside,  and  was  saying, 

“You  see,  Mr.  Slimm,  the  only  trouble  with 
me  is  that  I am  already  married.” 

“Married!”  gasped  Ezra,  trying  in  vain  to 
keep  the  joy  out  of  his  voice.  “ Married,  you 
— you  don’t  mean — ” 

“Yes,  married  to  my  profession  — the  only 
husband  I shall  ever  take.  But  your  letter 
attracted  me.  I am  a Normal  School  psychol- 
ogy student — a hard  name  for  a well-meaning 
woman — and  it  seemed  to  me  you  were  worth 
investigating.  So  I investigated.  Then  I 
knew  you  ought  to  be  helped.  Aud  so  I sent 
for  you,  and  I am  going  to  introduce  you  to 
three  of  the  nicest  girls  in  Dixie;  and  if  you 
can’t  find  a wife  amoug  them,  then  you  are 
not  so  clever  as  I think  you — that’s  all  about 
it.  Aud  here  comes  one  of  them  now.  Kitty, 
step  here  a minute,  please.  Miss  Deems,  my 
friend  Mr.  Slimm.” 

And  Miss  Myrtle  Musgrove  was  off  across 
the  room  before  Ezra’s  gasp  had  fully  expand- 
ed into  the  smile  with  which  he  greeted  Miss 
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A LIBRARY  PET. 

I hayk  among  the  treasures  in  my  library  a thing 
I wouldn’t  swap  for  any  crown  that’s  worn  by  any 
king. 

Tis  notu  book  or  manuscript,  ’lis  no  engraving  rare, 
But  just  a little  bookworm  that  is  lovely  past  com- 
pare. 

It  lies  upon  my  desk  at  night  when  I perchance  do 
read, 

Ecstatic  grows  when  I rehearse  aloud  some  daring 
deed, 

For  ’tis  an  educated  worm,  this  little  pet  of  mine, 
And  helps  me  keep  my  bookshelves  full  of  volumes 
truly  fine. 

It  has  such  literary  tastes,  from  verse  to  pure  ro- 
mance, 

Before  I put  books  on  my  shelves  I give  the  worm 
a chance ; 

And  if  it  turns  away  its  head  I do  not  keep  the  book, 
But  if  it  curls  up  with  delight  the  volume  finds  a 
nook. 

And,  oh,  the  games  of  hide-and-seek  that  worm  and 
I do  play ! 

Among  some  seven  thousand  tomes  it  hides  itself 
away. 

And  then  I search  among  them  for  my  darling  pet 
awhile, 

And  when  ’tis  found  it  greets  me  with  a fascinating 
smile. 

And  every  night  when  I retire  I give  the  worm  a 
meal. 

On  Fifty  Soups  I feed  it,  then  a bit  of  Lamb  ’twill 
steal ; 

And  when  it’s  eaten  heartily  it  sits  up  very  pert, 
And  asks  me  for  a Grolier  book,  or  Aldus,  for  des- 
sert. 

And  best  of  all  the  compliraeuts  the  world  has  paid 
to  me 

Has  come  one  from  my  pet  bookworm,  as  all  wljp 
read  may  see, 

For  it  will  give  up  Balzac,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  in 
fine, 

The  best  works  there  are  in  the  world,  to  munch 
away  at  mine.  John  Kbndi:ick  Banos. 

AN  ENERGETIC  TOWN. 

Though  the  paper  was  elated  Saturday,  we 
always  printed  it  Friday  night;  and  after  the 
forms  had  been  carefully  washed  with  lye,  the 
press  bed  greased,  and  the  roller  hung  away, 
old  Wallis,  the  compositor,  would  usually  light 
his  pipe,  draw  up  a chair,  drop  one  foot  into 
the  waste-basket,  and  he  would  relate  various 
remarkable  iucideutsiu  his  typographical  wan- 
derings. 

“This  town  is  all  right,”  he  observed,  one 
night,  44  but  it  lacks  pop  when  compared  with 
Grand  Traverse.  The  people  of  Grand  Traverse 
weren’t  born  yesterday,  if  their  town  was,  and 
when  you  catcli  them  napping  you  will  hear 
weasels  snoring  in  the  neighborhood.” 

“It’s  a live  place,  eh T”  I replied. 

44  Live  as  a jointed  snake.  Why,  a man  came 
into  the  Terror  office  while  I was  working 
there  and  got  three  thousand  letter -heads 
printed  which  read  like  this:  4 Grand  Traverse 


Horse-Racing  Association.  (Successor  to  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.)’  The  citizens  of 
Grand  Traverse  are  not  using  the  place  for 
its  health-restoring  properties.  But  what  I 
started  to  tell  you  about  was  how  they  salted 
the  Sioux  River  on  the  English  capitalists. 

44  The  Sioux  River,  you  know,  is  not  a large 
stream.  They  say  that  the  Missouri  River 
steamboats  can  navigate  a heavy  dew,  hut  they 
couldn’t  navigate  the  Sioux  River.  Nothing 
could  navigate  it,  except  a light-draught  duck, 
and  one  willing  to  get  out  and  w*alk  w hen  it 
came  to  a shallow'  place.  But  there  is  quite  a 
high  fall  at  Grand  Traverse,  and  if  the  river  was 
large  enough  it  would  be  a great  \vater-powrer. 
The  people  thought  it  was,  anyhow,  and  built 
a big  stone  douring-mill  six  stories  high,  all 
covered  with  window's.  But  there  wasn’t 
enough  water  to  run  it.  The  people  saw  that 
they  must  unload  or  lose  their  money,  so  they 
sent  the  Mayor  East  to  gun  for  capitalists. 
He  bagged  a party  of  Englishmen  at  Bostou, 
and  sent  word  that  he  wrould  he  out  with 
them  in  four  weeks.  Did  those  citizens  of 
Grand  Traverse  who  had  staid  at  home  sleep 
and  snore  and  go  into  a trance  f No,  sir ; they 
forgot  local  animosities  and  sectional  feeling, 
and  took  spades  and  scrapers,  and  w ent  half  a 
mile  up  the  river,  around  a bend,  and  built  a 
twenty-foot  dam,  and  let  it  fill  up  and  make  a 
lake  a mile  long.  While  it  was  filling  they 
erected  a church  and  repaired  the  high-school 
building.  Then  the  Mayor  telegraphed  that 
he  had  started  with  the  Britishers. 

44  Those  Englishmen  were  rich.  I reject  ad- 
jectives to  intensify  my  language.  They  were 
rich  men.  They  had  money  as  some  folks 
have  hay.  They  handled  their  money  with 
pitchforks  and  horse-rakes,  and  baled  it  up  at 
night,  and  stored  it  in  great  red  barns.  Those 
Englishmen  had  long  been  ripe  for  the  shear 
of  the  shearer.  Two  hours  before  the  traiu 
came  the  citizens  of  Grand  Traverse  quietly’ 
and  almost  solemnly  opened  the  dam. 

44  The  Britishers  came  aud  looked  at  the 
falls,  a raging  torrent  of  seething  waters  thun- 
dering on  the  trembling  rocks  below'.  Sir, 
those  men  went  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter, 
skipping,  gambolling,  and  baaing  in  their  joy 
at  getting  a great  property  at  a low'  figure. 
The  citizens  sold  them  the  mill  for  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  above  cost.  That  night  t bey- 
mowed  away  the  Englishmen’s  money  in  their 
own  barns.  The  next  morning  there  was  a 
little  drizzling  stream  squirting  over  the  ledge 
and  spattering  on  the  rocks  below,  and  if  a 
cow  happened  to  drink  anywhere  upstream, 
the  rivulet  ceased  entirely  and  the  parched 
rocks  choked  in  the  blistering  sun. 

44  Yes,  sir,  Grand  Traverse  has  the  most  pop 
of  any  place  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  It  is 
my  idea  of  a live  town.  If  this  town  had  half 
the  business  energy  and  civic  pride  that  Grand 
Traverse  has  you  wouldn’t  be  printiug  your 
paper  on  a band-press  and  whittling  oft*  lower- 
case b’s  to  make  small -cap.  D’s.”  H.  C. 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


SOME  PUNCH  AND  SPEECHES. 

It  was  at  the  44  Eiistmorland.”  With  true 
Southern  hospitality  its  members  had  tender- 
ed this  reception  to  the  visiting  college  glee 
club  from  the  North. 

The  ice  tinkled  merrily  against  the  sides  of 
a great  porcelain  bowl,  and  the  aroma  of  the 
punch  flooded  the  high-ceilinged  room. 

“ A glorious  punch,” remarked  the  first  tenor. 

44  Yes,  sell ; indeed  it  is,  sell,  most  sed active 
and  most  insid’us,” replied  the  Judge;  “made 
from  a . receipt  of  my  own  father’s,  who  was  a 
pehsonal  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  sell.”  The  old 
gentleman  glanced  at  the  brimming  glass  he 
held  in  his  delicate  fingers.  44  It  contains 
‘laughter  and  song,  good  cheer  and  woman’s 
smiles,  but  not  a single  qna’el’;  that,  seh,  is 
what  Misteh  Clay  himself  said  of  this  vehy 
punch  yon’s  drinkin’,  an’  he  was  right  beyon’ 
pehadventnre  of  a doubt,  seh.” 

At  that  moment  the  Governor  of  the  State 
arose  from  the  corner  near  the  open  window'. 
The  talking  hushed;  the  time  was  ripe  for 
speeches. 

“ Gentlemen/'  said  the  Governor,  tapping 
with  his  glass  on  the  back  of  a tall  chair, 
“I  am  going  to  call  upon  our  chairman  to  bid 
you  welcome  to  our  city.  We  are  glad  to  see 
you  here;  and  the  Judge, who  came  mighty  near 
bein’  a No’ them  niau  himself,  w ill  tell  you  so 
for  all  of  us.” 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  slender  figure  in  the 
w orn  black  coat. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  No’th,”  began  the  dear 
old  Judge,  “my  hono’d  friend  has  jess  now’ 
told  yon  that  1 came  neah  to  bein’  a No’ them 
mau.  Yes,  ’n  two  w ays  that  is  most  true — ’n 
tw  o wrays,  gentlemen.  Nothin’  but  a Southern 
woman’s  strong  desiah  fo’ home,  an’ two  fast 
horses,  prevented  me  from  bein’  bo’n  no’th  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  An’  befo’  the  wall  ” 
— here  the  Judge  swept  the  room  with  a 
glance — “I  w’as  a strong  opponent  of  seces- 
sion, but  when  my  own  State  joined  the  clam- 
’rous  South,  I stuck  to  her  as  a son  sticks  to 
au  errin’  mother.  It  is  a delight  to  welcome 
you  all  heah  as  sons  of  reunited  brothers,  fo’ 
with  ns  now  there  are  4 tears  and  sighs  fo’  the 
gray,  an’  sighs  an’  tears  fo’  the  blue.’  They 
are  all  bayhied  together,  an’  with  them  lies  our 
difleh’euces.  So  w e drop  the  wall.  Oveh  this 
club-house  an’  oveh  our  city  hall  sweeps  the 
stripes  an’  the  staas.  God  bless  each  one! 
But  jess  heah  somethin’.  You  have  accom- 
plished in  three  days  what  it  took  Gen’ral 
Grant  and  you’  fathers  three  yeahs  to  accom- 
plish. You  an’  youah  songs  have  captn’d 
Richmond.  There  w as  au  old  nigger  once,  a 
sw'agge’in’  bad-temp’ed  nigger,  who  had  to  be 
dressed  dow  n jess  once  so  often  ; an’  afteh  the 
wall”  (it  became  evident  that  the  Jndge,  de- 
spite his  former  declaration,  could  not  leave 
the  subject  for  the  life  of  him) — “after  the 
wall  our  ovehseeah,  one  Small,  a white  man, 
who  was  large  an’ just,  an’  who  had  a most 
pehstiasive  way  with  unruly  niggers — this 


ovehseeah  he  ran  fo’  the  office  of  county  po’- 
house-keepeli,  gentlemen.  Well,  Pomp,  who 
was  a mos’  degen’rate  rascal,  had  obtained 
great  favo’  with  the  nigger  votelis,  an’  he  came 
to  see  Misteh  Small  one  fine  nioruin’,  an’  then 
ensu’d  the  foll’iu’  convelisation  : 

“ 4 Good-maw'iiin’,  Marse  Small,’  says  Pomp. 
* Me  an’  mall  constitshu’ns  am  a-goin’  ter  s’port 
yo’  en  dishyer  cornin’  ’lectshun.’ 

“‘Yo’  are!  What  fo’?’  inquired  Misteh 
Small,  who  was  most  astonished. 

“4On  de  groun’,  sah,  of  mutual  res  pec,’ sail,’ 
answered  Pomp,  jess  griunin’  all  oveh  his 
black  face. 

44  4 Eh  V says  the  ovehseeah.  4 What  makes 
you  think  I’ve  got  any  respect  fo’  you  ?’ 

44  4 Well,  sah,  yo’  ought  ter,  jess  a little,’  said 
Pomp.  ‘Yo’  done  gib  me  such  pow’ful  good 
trouncin’,  an’  I done  gib  yo’  such  a heap  er 
trouble.’  ” 

Here  the  Judge  paused,  and  the  glee-club 
tenor  arose.  44 Gentlemen,”  he  said,  44 if  the 
people  of  the  South  had  treated  Sherman’s 
army  the  w’ay  you’ve  treated  this  musical  or- 
ganization, not  a single — er — snoozer  could 
have  reached  the  sen-coast.” 

Here  the  second  hass  pulled  him  back  into 
his  seat  and  stood  up  in  turn.  44  Gentlemen,” 
he  said, 44  Jet’s  all  sing  4 Dixie.’  ” 

James  Baknem 

NO  RULE  AGAINST  THAT. 

Richard  is  a rather  clever  colored  boy  in 
the  billiard-room  of  a certain  noted  club  in 
New  York.  Like  many  others  of  his  race,  he  is 
possessed  of  a readiness  of  repartee  which  some 
of  the  club  members  find  not  entirely  unenvi- 
able. A few  days  since,  at  the  pool  table,  one 
of  the  players,  having  made  an  execrable  shot, 
exciting  the  derision  of  the  spectators,  turned 
to  the  boy  and  said : 

44  Well,  Richard,  you’ll  stand  by  me,  anyhow. 
It  wasn’t  so  bad,  was  it?” 

44  It  w’as  awful,  sub,”  said  Richard. 

44  What?”  cried  the  player.  44  Yon  criticise 
too,  do  you?  I shall  report  you  to  the  house 
committee.” 

44  Yes,  sub,”  said  Richard  ; 44 but  ’fcwon’  do  no 
good,  suh.  De  house  committee  has  rules  pro- 
hibitin’ eve’yt’ing  but  tell  in’  de  truth.  Dat's 
all  I’s  done.” 

He  was  not  reported. 

A CONCLUSION. 

Jimmiboy  lias  lately  acquired  an  indepen- 
dence of  manner  which  is  not.  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  his  parents.  The  other  day  his  father 
remonstrated  with  him. 

44  You  are  getting  to  be  entirely  too  inde- 
pendent,” said  he.  44  You  go  ahead  and  do 
whatever  you  please  without  asking  permis- 
sion. You  must  stop  it.” 

“ Well,  if  I must,  I must,  I s’pose,”  he  replit'd ; 
44  but  I ran  up  against,  so  many  uoes  whenever 
I asked  to  do  anything,  I thought  it  was  time 
to  give  up  asking.” 
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BY  LAURENCE  HUTTON. 


THE  author  of  “ A Group  of  Noble  Dames" 
appears  tins  month  as  the  writer  of  a 
group  of  notable  stories  about  persons  of  both 
sexes  who  are  more  or  less  noble  by  right  of 
birth  or  by  right  of  conduct.  Mr.  Hardy  calls 
his  new  volume  Lift's  Little  Ironies ,*  and  he  de- 
scribes it  on  its  title-page  as  “ A Set  of  Tales, 
with  some  Colloquial  Sketches  entitled  a Few 
Crusted  Characters."  Of  these  the  latter  are 
the  more  familiar  to  us,  and  perhaps  on  that 
account  they  are  the  more  enjoyable.  They 
are  Wessex  folk,  of  course,  and  they  are  intro- 
duced in  a carrier's  cart  going  from  the  White 
Hart  Inn,  at  Casterbridge,  to  Upper  Longpud- 
dle;  they  hail  from  Abbot's-Cernel  and  Wca- 
tlierbury  and  Mellstock,  and  they  all  have  that 
delightful  crustacean  quality  which  Mr.  Hardy 
knows  so  well  how  to  impart  to  his  human- 
kind, and  which  we  remember  so  well 
in  “The  Woodlanders,”  and  “Far  From  the 
Madding  Crowd.”  We  meet  Tony  Kyles,  the 
arch-deceiver,  who  got  himself  “rather  into  a 
liunny-watch  ” — whatever  that  may  be — aud 
we  listen  to  the  music  of  the  parish  choir — 
Nicholas  Puddincome,  the  leader,  with  the  first 
fiddle;  Timothy  Thomas,  the  bass-viol  man  ; 
John  Biles,  the  tenor  fiddler ; Robert  Dowdier, 
with  the  clarionet;  Dan’i  Horn  head,  with  the 
serpent;  and  Mr.  Nicks,  with  the  oboe  — all 
sound  and  powerful  musicians,  and  strong- 
.winded  men,  particularly  they  that  blowed. 
How  all  these  get  themselves  into  “ imnny- 
watches,”  Mr.  Hardy  must  be  left  to  explain. 

Wessex,  as  Mr. Hardy  paints  it,  is  the  Boeotia 
of  England,  a country  in  which  the  atmosphere 
is  so  thick  that  it  coats  the  skins  of  its  inhab- 
itants with  a crust  of  dullness  and  obtnsity 
which  only  Mr.  Hardy  can  break  through. 
Whether  he  idealizes  his  British  Boeotians  or 
not,  and  puts  his  own  thoughts  and  his  own 
sentiments  aud  his  own  speech  in  his  pachy- 
dermatous characters,  he  certainly  makes  them 
seem  real  to  those  of  us  who  know  not  Wessex 
except  in  his  pages;  his  men  aro  thoroughly 
masculine;  his  women  are  eminently  feminine ; 
their  nunny- watches  are  always  amusing;  and 
beneath  the  thick  crust  of  both  of  them  is  a 
crumb  which  is  always  digestible,  even  if  it  is 
nothing  but  padding. 


Tiie  Strange  People  who  dwell  with  Miss 
Murfree  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  breathe 
a purer,  freer,  fresher,  less-encrusting  air  than 
do  their  distant  cousins  in  far-away  Wessex, 
aud  their  skins  aro  thinner,  even  if  their  dia- 
lects are  almost  as  thick.  They  are  quicker  in 

1 Life's  Little  Ironies.  A Set  of  Tales,  with  some 
Colloquial  Sketches  entitled  A Few  Crusted  Char- 
acters. By  Thomas  IIaiidt.  Post  8ro.  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  35.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


perception  and  more  ready  in  expression ; and 
Simeon  Roxby  is  a fair  specimen  of  his  race. 
Miss  Murfree  tells  us  that  he  had  a keen  and 
not  unkindly  face,  and  that  look  of  extreme 
intelligence  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  in- 
tellectuality, and  which  one  sometimes  sees, ill 
a minor 'degree,  in  a very  clever  dog  or  a fine 
horse.  One  might  rely  on  him  instinctively  to 
understand  everything  one  might  say  to  him 
even  in  its  subtle  sestbotic  values,  although  he 
has  consciously  learned  little.  He  is  of  the 
endowed  natures  to  whom  much  is  given, 
rather  than  of  those  who  are  set  to  acquire. 
As  he  understands  what  is  said  to  him,  so  does 
he  make  himself  understood;  and  when  he 
says  that  his  niece  “seen  the  harnt,”  we 
know  what  he  menus. 

The  harnt  is  one  of  The  Phantoms  of  the  Foot- 
Bridge,1  the  initial  tale  in  Miss  Murfree's  latest 
collection  of  short  stories,  and  that  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  volume.  The  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, the  characters  and  their  speech,  are 
in  very  curious  contrast  with  those  of  Mr. 
Hardy;  but  they  are  equally  interesting  and 
quite  as  well  set  down.  She  does  not  seem  to 
have  worked  out  the  mine  of  characters  she 
discovered  among  her  native  hills,  and  she  has 
dug  up,  in  the  present  work,  nuggets  as  rich  in 
pure  uudetiled  metal  as  any  that  have  gone  be- 
fore them.  The  Ironies  of  their  lives  are  big 
rather  than  little,  however;  some  of  their  nuu- 
ny-watclies,  wound  up  at  the  muzzles  of  re- 
volvers, keep  pretty  serious  time  for  all  con- 
cerned, while  their  hides  are  not  thick  enough 
to  resist  the  force  of  a bullet.  a 


There  is  a happy  land,  far,  far  away  from 
Wessex  and  Northern  Tennessee  where  women 
are  taught,  and  are  forced,  to  honor  their 
fathers- in-law  and  their  mothers-in-law,  even 
beyond  their  own  natural  parents;  \^|iere  a 
man  can  divorce  his  wife  if  she  be  of  a frivol- 
ous disposition,  or  if  he  thinks  she  talks  too 
much  ; and  where  the  babies  are  not  only  “ the 
most  amusingly  uncommon  children  in  the 
world,”  but  “the  very  best  disciplined  darliags 
to  be  fouud  upon  the  ample  bosom  of  Motlif 
Earth.”  ^ 

After  weeks  and  months  of  almost  constant 
study  of  the  W ee  Ones  of  Japan,9  Mrs.  Mae  St. 
John  Bramhall  thus  expresses  herself  concern- 
ing “ the  cafi  au  lait  elves”  of  that  country. 

She  seems  to  understand  her  subject,  and  she 
certainly  loves  it.  If  the  young  of  the  Nippon- 

9 The  Phantoms  of  the  Foot-Bridge , and  Other  Stories. 

By  Chaiit.kh  Eubkiit  Cuaiidock.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo.  Cloth,  Ornamental.  New  York : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 

* The  Wee  Ones  of  Japan.  By  Mar  St.  Joiin  Bram- 
halt..  Illustrations  by  C.  TV  Wrujon.  IGmo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  00.  New  York : Harper  aud  Brothers. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


ite  is  as  good  and  as  beantiful  as  she  says  be 
is,  her  enthusiasm  is  justifiable.  His  crust  is 
a thin,  fragrant  icing  of  coffee  and  milk  and 
sugar,  and  as  she  serves  him  up  to  us  he  is  uot 
only  sweet  and  palatable,  but  wholesome  as 
well.  This  is  how  he  looks:  “ There  is  the 
healthful,  glowing  crocus  tint  diffused  over  a 
low,  well-moulded  brow,  over  a tiny  nose,  often 
impertinently  retrouss6 , and  over  a dimple-cleft 
chin.  Add  to  these  round  ripe  cheeks  that 
retain  far  into  the  teens  the  crimson  gloss  of 
the  lusty  fall-pippen,  and  you  have  touches 
from  Nature’s  ‘make-up’  box  uot  altogether 
to  be  despised,  as  complexions  go  among  us.” 
And  here,  in  a fragmentary  way,  is  how  he 
behaves:  His  is  “a  most  ludicrously  polite 
individuality”;  he  has  “vitality,  blithesome- 
ness, and  joyous  spontaneity  ” ; he  is  possessed 
of  an  “ almost  preternatural  decorum  of  con- 
duct” ; “ the  doctrine  of  origiual  sin  seems  ab- 
solutely confuted  by  the  admirable  behavior 
of  the  Japanese  child ; he  never  seems  to  do 
any  mischief.”  Can  these  things  be,  and  is 
all  Japan  overcome  as  by  a summer’s  cloud  of 
juvenile  precocious  propriety  f 

It  is  somewhat  consoling  to  a child-ridden 
community  to  find  in  Mrs.  Bramhall’s  work 
two  reasons  for  this  millennium  of  iufuntile 
conduct.  The  first  is  her  own.  The  Japanese 
child  is  guided  by  love  and  not  by  chastise- 
ment; the  ambition  to  be  as  a boy  manly', 
and  as  a girl  womanly,  is  constantly  instilled, 
and  these  conditions  are  understood  to  imply, 
first  and  foremost,  abject  obedience  to  parents 
and  elders.  The  second  reason  is  borrowed 
from  a theory  of  Mrs.  Chaplin-Ayrton  : There 
is  little  furniture  in  the  Japanese  house ; there 
is,  consequently,  nothing  for  the  little  Japanese 
to  break,  nothing  for  him  to  be  told  uot  to 
touch,  hence  he  is  good  almost  in  spite  of  him- 
selL  Perhaps,  some  day,  American  mothers 
wm  try  these  Japanese  plans,  and  thus  japan 
our  nurseries  and  our  public  places  with  a 
varnish  of  comfort  and  of  comparative  rest. 

Mrs.  Bramhall’s  little  book,  with  its  charm- 
ing illustrations,  is  full  of  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  old  as  well  as  the  young  in 
Japan ; and  it  will  appeal  to  those  readers  of 
all  ages  who  want  to  learn  how  to  be  born 
good  and  how  to  remain  so. 


Although  Dean  Stanley  seems  to  have  had 
na  taste  for  fishing,  he  certainly  had  great  re- 
epect  for  the  memory  of  one  gentle  disciple  of 
the  gentle  art ; and  nothing,  in  his  long  and 
pleasant  connection  with  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster, gave  him  so  much  pleasure,  perhaps, 
as  his  discovery  of  the  initials  I.  W.  and  the 
date  1658  scratched  by  Izaak  Walton  himself  on 
the  mouument  to  Isaac  Casaubon  in  the  Poets’ 
Corner.  He  spoke  briefly  of  it  in  his  “Me- 
morial”; his  present  biographer  alludes  to  it 
in  passing;  but  only  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  visit  the  Abbey  under  the  guidance 
of  its  chief  custodian  can  appreciate  the  al- 
most boyishly  affectionate  way  with  which  his 
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long  white  taper  fingers  caressed  the  marks; 
while  he  hoped  that  the  Angler  might  be  for- 
given for  his  desecration  of  the  sacred  spot. 

It  is  not  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  great 
historical  edifice,  not  as  the  brilliant  scholar, 
the  eminent  churchmau,  the  thoughtful  writer, 
the  eloquent  preacher,  that  the  present  re- 
viewer thinks  of  Stanley,  but  as  “ the  slight 
pale  boy,  with  large  blue  eyes  and  light  fair 
hair,”  whom  Tom  Brown  fouud  in  the  Matron’s 
room,  on  his  return  to  ltugby  on  the  first  day 
of  a certain  half-year,  the  lad  of  thirteen  who 
was  to  turn  the  tide  of  Tom’s  school  life,  and 
of  all  his  life  thereafter;  the  gentle,  delicate 
Arthur  whom  all  the  friends  of  Tom  Brown 
must  remember  so  well.  Mr.  Hughes  wrote, 
in  1888,  that  when  he  and  his  brother  first  went 
to  Rugby,  more  than  half  a centnry  before, 
they  bore  a letter  to  Arthur  Stanley,  who  in- 
vited them  to  breakfast;  and  he  added, “I  do 
not  think  I ever  spoke  to  Stanley  at  Rugby 
again  ” ; but  Tom  Brown’s  George  Arthur  must 
have  been  Arthur  Stanley,  for  all  that.  He  is 
the  very  boy  whom  Mr.  Prothero  has  just  ex- 
hibited to  the  reading  world.  He  was  in  his 
fourteenth  year  wheii  he  entered  the  great 
school,  “ short  in  stature,  of  slight  frame,  small 
and  delicate  features,  and  with  a gentle  and 
amiable  expression.”  He  had  a distaste  for  all 
the  games  so  much  enjoyed  by  the  stronger 
lads;  he  was  excused  from  “fagging”  very 
early  in  his  cureer;  he  wus  not  plagued  or 
bullied  as  were  the  other  boys  of  his  age ; he 
wrote  home  once,  “I  think  I kicked  the  ball, 
whereas  before  they  used  to  tell  me  I only 
pushed  it  with  my  foot”;  he  had  a refining 
and  beautiful  influence  upon  every  person  with 
whom  lie  came  in  contact;  he  loved  and  was 
loved  by  the  “ Doctor  ” ; he  was  as  well-be- 
haved as  if  he  hod  been  born  in  Japan  ; and  he 
could  have  been  none  other  than  Tom  Brown’s 
devoted,  helpful  friend. 

No  better  introduction  to  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Dean  Stanley 4 can  be  found,  therefore,  than 
the  Second  Part  of  “Tom  Brown’s  School- 
days at  Rugby,”  in  which  Arthur  Penrliyn 
Stanley  is  so  prominent  a figure.  Old  boys 
will  re-read  it  with  pleasure,  young  boys  will 
read  it  with  delight,  and  it  will  help  all  boys 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  beautiful 
character  of  the  boy  whose  story  as  a man  Mr. 
Prothero  tells  so  well. 

To  American  readers  the  reviews  of  “The 
Life  of  Stauley”  as  contained  in  tlio  British 
periodicals  must  seem  curious  and  significant. 
They  cannot  help  praising  the  book,  but,  in 
mauy  cuses,  they  cannot  refrain  from  sneering 
at  and  condemning  the  subject  of  it.  One 
journal  said  that  this  “Life  of  Stanley”  will 
outlive  much  that  Dean  Stanley  himself  has 
written  ; which  is  neither  just  nor  true,  for  the 
better  part,  if  not  the  greater  part,  of  the  work 


* Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Stanley.  By  R.  E.  Pno- 
tiiriio,  with  the  Co-openitlon  of  Dean  Bradi.rt. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  2 Vols.^Svo,  Cloth. 
$8  00.  New  York  : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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is  made  up  of  the  Dean’s  own  words,  contained 
in  liis  voluminous  correspondence;  aud  cer- 
tainly Stanley’s  “Life  of  Thomas  Arnold,” 
which  this  same  British  journal  pronounced 
“one  of  the  best  pieces  of  biography  of  our 
day,”  will  live  as  long  as  Prothero’s  “Life  of 
Stanley,” admirable  as  it  is.  The  “Saturday 
Review”  goes  even  further  than  this, and  per- 
mits itself  to  indulge  in  that  violent  form  of 
speech  which  it  usually  reserves  for  American 
persons,  places,  and  things.  It  “cannot  ima- 
gine how  any  man  of  houor,  how  any  man  of 
decency,  how  any  man  with  the  commonest  no- 
tions of  fuirand  seemly  conduct  can  approve  bis 
[Stanley’s]  action.”  Likening  the  Dean  to  an 
officer  in  the  garrison  of  a beleaguered  city,  but 
in  sympathy  with  the  besiegers,  the  “Satur- 
day” asserts  that  he  retained  liis  post,  drew 
his  pay,  enjoyed  the  best  of  free  quarters,  “ all 
the  time  using  his  command  to  baffle  sallies,  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  more  faithful  command- 
ers, to  let  in  messengers  of  the  enemy  at  privy 
doors  from  time  to  time,  nay,  as  far  ns  lie  can 
and  dares,  to  hand  the  quarter  of  the  town 
over  to  the  foe.  If  he  may  do  this  and  bear 
any  name  but  that  of  traitor,  then  we  have  no- 
thing to  say  against  the  sometime  Dean  of 
Westminster.  If  he  may  not — if  in  war,  in 
politics,  in  private  business  aud  friendship, 
all  men  of  honor  would  cry  shame  on  such  con- 
duct— then  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  saying 
that  this  conduct  was  his.”  The  lntiguage  of 
the  reviewer  is  not  very  clear,  but  his  meaning 
is  clear  enough.  Tho  dead  lion,  however,  ueed 
not  be  defended  from  posthumous  kicks,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  given  in  a doctrinal 
and  a Pickwickian  sense. 

A careful  perusal  of  the  work  will  show  the 
nature  of  the  conduct  of  which  the  “Satur- 
day” complains,  and  the  character  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  enemy  who  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  Abbey  by  private  portals.  It  will 
show,  too,  the  character  of  the  man  who,  to 
quote  his  own  words  upon  Dean  Milinan — not 
quoted  by  Mr.  Prothero — “ turned  not  to  the 
right  side  or  the  left;  only  from  whatever 
quarter  of  heaven  or  earth,  of  science  or  re- 
ligion, he  seemed  to  catch  any  new  ray  of  light, 
thither  he  turned,  with  the  eagerness  and,  we 
must  add,  with  the  humility  of  a child  ....  To 
him  want  of  charity  and  want  of  truth  were 
the  worst  heresies  ....  So  long  as  he  lived,  se- 
cure in  his  high  position,  there  was  a lasting 
pledge  for  the  freedom,  the  generosity,  and  the 
justice  of  the  Euglisb  Church  ....  there  was  a 
pledge  that  the  catastrophe  which  he  so  much 
dreaded,  the  severance  of  the  thought  of  Eng- 
land from  the  religion  of  England,  would  not 
be  wholly  accomplished.” 

If  this  be  treason,  let-  us  profit  by  bis  ex- 
ample, and  make  the  most  of  it! 


Lord  Wolsklky  says  that  Captain  King’s 
description  of  the  cavalry  fight  of  Gettysburg 
in  “Betxyeen  the  Lines”  is  “the  most  perfect 
picture  of  a battle  in  the  English  language”; 
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and  Lord  Wolseley,  as  a scholar  aud  a soldier, 
ought  to  know.  Captain  King  lias  pictured  oth- 
er battles  in  bis  “ Campaigning  with  Crook,” 
and  even  in  his  “ War-Time  Wooing.”  He  has 
shown  us  exactly  what  soldiers  are,  and  what 
soldiers  can  do;  and  now  lie  tells  us,  in  his 
graphic  way,  precisely  how  soldiers  are  made. 
Cadet  Days * is  the  most  perfect  picthre  of  life 
at  West  Point  iu  any  language;  and  Geordie 
Graham,  otherwise  “ Pops,”  is  tho  Tom  Brown 
of  the  Military  Academy.  The  lad,  healthy, 
strong,  active,  was  the  son  of  nil* army  officer, 
and  he  was  “reared”  in  the  West.  His  first 
playmate  was  a wild  Apache  of  his  own  age; 
his  earliest  friends  were  the  rough  troopers  at 
an  isolated  station.  He  was  taught  to  hunt 
and  trail  aud  shoot  before  he  was  nine;  he 
had  ridden,  pony-bock,  across  the  continent 
from  Arizona  to  Kansas,  with  a cavalry  col- 
umn, before  he  was  ten ; before  he  was  twelve 
he  had  stalked  an  antelope  along  the  Bmoky 
Hills;  and  when  he  was  fifteen  he  had  shot  a 
black  bear  in  the  Yellowstoue  Mountains,  and 
had  raced  a buffalo  bull  into  tbe  fords  of  Milk 
River.  Put  such  a boy  into  West  Point,  aud 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  he  will  become,  and 
what  he  will  Accomplish ; but  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell  it  all  as  Captain  King  has  done,  in  a way 
which  will  interest  not  only  warriors  but 
civilians,  and  women  as  well  as  men. 

The  author  is  himself  a part  of  what  he 
writes.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1806 ; he  served  iu  the  artillery  aud  in  tbe  cav- 
alry for  a dozen  years,  aud  he  was  finally  re- 
tired from  active  service  in  1879,  in  conse- 
quence of  a wound  received  iu  the  Apache 
campaign  of  1874.  He  is  not  the  hero  of  the 
present  tale — it  is  written  in  the  third  person 
— but  he  is  as  much  a part  of  it  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes  and  Dean  Stanley  were  a part  of  “ Tom 
Brown.”  And  “Pops”  and  George  Arthur,  so 
different  in  their  ways,  are  a pair  of  heroes 
who  ought  to  march  down  to  posterity  side  by 
side.  “ Pops”  unites  tbe  staying  qualities  of 
Tom  Brown  as  a fighter  with  the  staying 
qualities  of  Arthur  as  a moral  power.  He  is 
almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

Tbe  juvenile  aspirant  for  military  honors 
will  do  well  to  read  “Cadet  Days”  before  he 
determines  to  spend  many  days  os  a Cadet.  It 
is,  as  Captain  King  describes  it,  drill,  drill,  drill; 
up  with  the  dawn,  rain  or  shine;  hurry  through 
a soldier’s  toilet;  rush  down  the  iron  stairway;, 
spring  into  rigid  attention  in  the  forming 
ranks;  sharply  answer  to  tbe  rapid  roll-call; 
sweep,  dust,  fold,  arrange,  and  rearrange  every 
article  of  habitnal  use ; twist,  torn,  wrench, 
extend  every  mnscle,  bend  double,  spriug  erect, 
rest  on  tiptoe,  sway  backward,  forward,  side- 
waj’s,  every  way;  ache  in  every  bone,  sore  in 
every  limb;  long  hours  spent  in  toil,  brief 
minn tes  only  given  to  respite.  That  is  tbe 
physical  experience  of  one  Cadet  Day;  aud  tbe 

• Cadet  Days.  A Story  of  West  Point.  By  Captain 
Chaui.rs  Kino.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Clolb,  Orna- 
mental. New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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mental  experience  is  quite  as  bard  and  even 
more  trying.  This  is  not  the  “fancy  drill” 
taught  in  so  many  military  schools  all  over 
the  Union;  it  is  irot  showy,  catchy,  pretty  to 
look  at,  and  utterly  useless  and  unserviceable 
except  for  spectacular  purposes;  it  requires 
clear  grit,  self-control,  hard  heads,  square 
jaws,  patience,  endurance, and  plenty  of  them. 
But  it  makes  men  as  well  as  soldiers;  and  how 
much  Graut,  and  Lee,  and  Sherman,  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  and  Cavalry  Sheridan  owed  to 
tlieir  Cadet  f)ays  at  West  Point  the  non-com- 
batant will  never  realize  until  he  reads  this 
book. 


Foi • Honor  and  Life * is  a story  of  battle  and 
slaughter,  of  an  earlier  period,  and  of  another 
laud.  Fritz  von  Astor,  its  hero,  was  the  son  of 
a Bernese  father  and  of  a Lancashire  mother; 
he  was  born  in  England,  but  in  1790  he  went 
to  France,  and  after  eighteen  months  of  stren- 
uous study  and  practical  work  at  the  then  fa- 
mous Military  Academy  at  Angers,  he  entered 
the  Swiss  Guard  of  Louis  XVI.  He  neglects 
to  say  that  young  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  after- 
wards did  so  much  to  put  the  Bourbons  back 
upon  the  throne  of  France — for  a time — was 
educated  at  this  same  school  at  Angers,  a year 
or  two  before  he  entered  it ; and,  unfortunate- 
ly, he  has  almost  uothing  to  say  about  his  own 
Cadet  Days  in  France.  Some  account  of  the 
manufacture  of  soldiers  upon  the  Conti nent  a 
century  ago  would  have  been  interesting  read- 
ing, as  compared  with  what  we  have  just  been 
told  concerning  the  process  in  our  own  land 
and  in  onr  own  day.  The  Anglo-Swiss  sub- 
altern was  not  quite  so  good  a fellow,  even  ac- 
cording to  his  own  showing,  as  was  the  West 
Point  graduate  of  Captain  King;  but  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  os  much  history 
with  his  sword  as  did  any  of  our  modern  do- 
mestic military  annalists,  and  the  world  would 
like  to  know  how  much  he  had  to  endure  as  a 
plainsman  and  a plebe,  and  how  he  endured  it. 

If  young  vou  Astor  tells  us  very  little  about 
his  experiences  as  a student  of  warfare,  he 
makes  a very  full  statement  of  what  happened 
to  him  after  he  put  his  uniform  on.  He  was 
possessed  of  a full  measure  of  youthful  van- 
ity, he  writes,  and  he  was  so  prOtul  of  his  new 
clothes  that  he  had  a portrait  of  himself  paint- 
ed in  full-dress  regimentals,  which  he  sent  to 
his  father.  It  depicted  a tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, young  fellow  of  nineteen  or  twenty, 
dressed  in  a scarlet  cut-away  coat  with  long 
lappets,  white  inside  and  folded  back,  a blue 
collar  and  blue  facings,  with  white  button- 
holes and  silver  buttons,  white  waistcoat,  white 
belt,  white  breeches  and  leggings,  the  last  com- 
ing above  the  knees.  His  cocked  hat  was 
trimmed  with  silver,  his  hair  was  powdered, 
his  arms  were  a sword,  a musket,  and  a bayo- 
net, and  he  would  have  cut  a very  pretty 

• For  Honor  and  Life.  A Novel.  By  Wilmam  Wkst- 
Post  Svo.  Cloth,  Ornamental,  25.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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figure  at  Benny  Havens  or  at  the  First  Bull 
Run.  The  fidelity  of  the  Swiss  Guards  to 
the  Royal  Family  made  them  hated  alike  by 
the  Jacobius  of  the  Natioual  Assembly  and  by 
the  populace  of  Paris;  and  when  political  ex- 
citement ran  high  they  were  either  confined  to 
barracks  or  sent  away  for  a few  days,  lest  their 
appearance  on  the  streets  should  give  offence 
to  the  rabble  and  lead  to  trouble ; and  it  was 
against  regulations  for  them  to  go  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  palace  at  auy  time,  except  in 
twos  and  threes.  Men  who  went  out  alone 
were  apt  to  return  not  at  all.  Von  Astor  often 
saw  the  King  and  the  Queen  ; and  he  describes 
Louis  as  a stout,  cluinsy-bnilt  man  with  a 
good-natured,  weak  face,  while  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, whose  hand  he  was  once  permitted  to 
kiss,  was  a right  queenly  woman,  whose  high 
qualities  more  than  atoned  for  her  husband's 
defects.  She  had  a noble  face,  an  imposing 
presence,  aud  a manner  so  gracious  and  win- 
ning that  all  who  knew  her  loved  her.  He 
offered  to  die  for  her;  but  she  had  to  die  for 
herself,  poor  thing;  and  after  more  hair- breadth 
escapes  than  can  be  put  ou  record  here,  he 
saved  his  own  Honor  and  his  own  Life. 

Mr.  William  Westull,the  author  of  this  ro- 
mance, will  bo  remembered  as  the  writer  of 
“Birch  Dene,” a story  of  London  during  the 
Regency,  briefly  noticed  in  these  columns  four 
or  five  years  ago.  He  pictured  for  ns  then  the 
condition  of  penal  legislation,  of  child  labor, 
of  the  apprentice  system,  and  of  factory-work 
in  general  in  the  British  Metropolis  in  the  first 
five-and-twenty  years  of  the  century,  and  the 
picture  was  a good  one,  true  to  the  life  it  por- 
trayed. Now  he  takes  us  to  the  Paris  of  a 
decade  or  two  previous,  when  Franco  was  a 
seething  volcano,  in  the  throes  of  an  awful 
aud  brutal  revolution,  threatened  by  worse 
than  civil  war,  and  by  more  than  a foreign  in- 
vasion, and  when,  unlike  the  gloom  of  sober 
London,  during  the  period  in  which  the  blind 
king  was  ruled  by  his  profligate  son,  the  brain 
and  the  heart  of  Paris  seemed  as  gay  aud  ns 
careless  as  ever.  The  theatres  Avere  open,  the 
caf6s  were  filled,  the  shops  were  busy,  the 
boulevards  aud  public  gardens  were  thronged 
with  pleasure -seeking  crowds,  iunocent  men 
aud  women  were  shot  like  dogs  on  the  street 
cornet's,  and  the  heads  of  a king  and  a queen 
were  cut  off  and  dropped  into  a basket  of  saw- 
dust, to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  populace, 
and  to  make  a Parisian  holiday.  Mr.  Wcstall 
describes  all  this  so  vividly  that  he  makes  us 
more  than  content  with  our  own  lot  and  our 
own  times.  It  is  certainly  better  to  have  been 
a thick-skinned  yokel  in  Wessex,  to  have  been 
an  almond-eyed  baby  in  the  Empire  of  the  Mi- 
kado, to  have  been  hauflted  by  ghosts  in  Ten- 
nessee, it  is  better  to  have  beeu  pfelted  with 
epithets  as  Dean  of  a great  English  Abbey,  it 
is  even  better  to  have  been  shot  in  the  Apache 
country  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
than  to  have  been  a king  in  Frauce  a hundred 
years  ago. 
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EDGAR  STANTON  MACLAY 

GRACE  KING 

....MARK  W.  HARRINGTON 

MARRION  WILCOX 

RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

...JUNIUS  HENRI  BROWNE 
OWEN  WISTER 


A Little  Journey  In  Java FREDERIC  M.  BURR 

Illustrations  by  Harry  Fenn,  Jules  Turcas,  and  William  Thomson. 

MoUnvliet  Street , Batavia. — Private  House , Batavia . — Farm-house  near  Buitenzorg. — 
Javanese  Types. — Garden  of  the  Governor-General , Buitenzorg. — Banyan-trees  in  the  Park , 
Buitenzorg. 


A Kentucky  Cardinal.  A Story.  Part  L JAMES  LANE  ALLEN 

Four  Illustrations  by  Albert  E.  Sterner. 


Charleston,  South  Carolina  (1881) ANNA  C.  BRACKETT 

The  End  of  an  Animosity.  A Story L.  CLARKSON 

The  Relations  of  Life  to  Style  In  Architecture THOMAS  HASTINGS 

Editor’s  Study CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 

Secondary  Education. — Constance  Feni more  Wool  son.  ' 


Monthly  Record  of  Current  Events 

Politi cal  I ntelligence.  — Disasters. — Obituary. 

Editor’s  Drawer With  Introductory  Story  by  RUTH  McENERY  STUART 

The  second  Mrs.  Slimm  (Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  ; Illustration  by  A.  B.  Frost). — Sisterly 
Amenities  ( Illustration  by  Albert  E.  Sterner).—^  Library  Pet  (John  Kendrick  Bangs). 
— An  energetic  Town  (H.  C.). — The  young  Wife  of  an  old  Husband  : her  Trials  ( Illustration 
by  E.  M.  Ashe). — An  accommodation  Train. — Some  Punch  and  Speeches  (James  Barnes). — 
No  Rule  against  that. — A Conclusion. 
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HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

• • FOR  JUNE  • • 

The  opening  article  of  the  Number  will  be  a characteristic  portraiture  of 
Philadelphia,  The  City  of  Homes,  by  Mr.  C.  Belmont  Davis.  The  paper  will 
be  effectively  illustrated  from  drawings  by  Mrs.  Alice  Barber  Stephens  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Stephens,  Mr.  Max  F.  Klepper,  and  Mr.  F.  V.  Du 
Mond  ; also  by  portraits  of  some  eminent  Philadelphians,  including  especially 
those  of  recent  literary  distinction.  Mrs.  Stephens’s  picture  of  “The  Church 
Parade  ” will  stand  as  frontispiece  to  the  Number. 

Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  will  contribute  an  article  entitled  A Japanese  Spring, 
with  twenty-three  illustrations  from  his  own  drawings.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
number  of  papers  by  this  distinguished  artist,  prepared  by  him  during  his  re- 
cent sojourn  in  Japan. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  will  give  another  chapter  of  his  personal  reminiscences 
in  connection  with  his  First  Visit  to  New  England,  thirty  years  ago.  The 
paper  will  be  amply  illustrated. 

A very  interesting  companion-piece  to  Mr.  Howells’s  recollections  will  be 
Memories  of  Wendell  Phillips,  by  Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  in  which  the  latter 
recounts  one  of  the  earliest  adventures  in  his  journalistic  experience. 

The  famous  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  Mr.  De  Blowitz,  will  con- 
tribute French  Diplomacy  under  the  Third  Republic,  in  which  he  will  give 
wholly  novel  personal  sketches  of  the  eminent  ministers  who,  since  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire,  have  represented  France  at  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  including  the  narration  of  episodes  not  hitherto  brought  to  pub- 
lic notice,  and  a masterly  review  of  the  ideas  and  influences  that  during  this 
period  have  controlled  French  diplomacy. 

The  Number,  like  those  recently  issued,  will  be  notably  strong  in  fiction. 

Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  delightful  novel.  Trilby,  will  maintain  the  remarkable  inter- 
est which  it  has  all  along  evoked,  and  will  be  richly  illustrated,  containing 
fifteen  engravings  from  the  author’s  drawings.  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen’s  charm- 
ing novelette,  A Kentucky  Cardinal,  will  be  concluded.  Four  complete  short 
stories  will  be  given  : A Waitress,  the  last  of  Miss  Constance  Fenimore  Wool- 
son’s  Italian  tales,  illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hyde  ; Little  Big  Horn  Medicine, 
by  Mr.  Owen  Wister,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Frederic  Remington  ; In  Search  of 
Local  Color,  a Vignette  of  Manhattan,  by  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  illustrated 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Smedley  ; and  God’s  Ravens,  by  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland. 

The  Editor’s  Study,  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  the  Editor’s 
Drawer,  with  an  introductory  story,  entitled  Our  Suburban  Friends,  by  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  illustrated  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost,  will  complete  the 
Number. 

Subscription  price,  $4  00  a Year. 
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The  following  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers , or  will  be  sent  by  Harper  & Brothers,  postage 
prepaid , to  any  part  of  the  United  States , Canada , or  Mexico , on  receipt  of  the  piice.  Harper’s 
New  Catalogue,  a descriptive  list  of  over  3000  volumes , thoroughly  revised , classified \ and 
indexed , will  be  sent , post-paid \ on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents . 


Pembroke. 


A Novel.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  pp.  330.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  50. 

We  have  long  admired  Miss  Mary  Wilkins  as  one  of  the  most  powerful,  original, 
and  profound  writers  of  American  fiction ; but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  novel 
“ Pembroke”  is  entitled  to  a higher  distinction  than  the  critics  have  awarded  to  her 
earlier  productions.  As  a picture  of  New  England  life  and  character,  as  a story  of 
such  surpassing  interest  that  he  who  begins  is  compelled  to  finish  it,  as  a work  of  art 
without  a fault  or  a deficiency,  we  cannot  see  how  it  could  possibly  be  improved. 
Miss  Wilkins  must  henceforth  take  her  place  among  the  most  able,  the  most  sympa- 
thetic, and  most  enviable  authors  of  this  country. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


Af/SS  IVILK/iVS'S  OTHER  WORKS : 


Jane  Field.  A Novel.  Illustrated. 
$1  25. 

Young  Lucretia,  and  Other  Stories.  Il- 
lustrated. $1  25. 


A Humble  Romance,  and  Other  Stories. 
$1  2 5. 

A Hew  England  Nun,  and  Other  Stories. 
$1  25. 


Giles  Core y,  Yeoman.  Illustrated.  32mo,  Cloth,  50  cents. 


The  Exiles,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Author  of  “ Van  Bibber,  and  Others,” 
“Our  English  Cousins,”  etc.  pp.  221.  With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  5°*  {About  Ready.) 

This  new  volume  by  Mr.  Davis  contains  the  following:  “The  Exiles,”  “The 
Writing  on  the  Wall,”  “The  Right  of  Way,”  “His  Bad  Angel,”  “The  Boy  Orator  of 
Zepata  City,”  “The  Romance  in  the  Life  of  Hefty  Burke,”  and  “An  Anonymous 
Letter.” 


The  Jewish  Question. 

The  Jewish  Question  and  the  Mission  of  the  Jews.  pp.  vi.,  335.  Post 

8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

This  volume  is  distinguished  for  calmness  and  an  absence  of  polemic.  The  logic 
is  that  of  a thorough  all-round  archasologist,  who  has  at  his  fingers’  ends  not  only 
history,  but  the  religion,  the  arts,  and  the  science  of  the  subject  of  which  he  treat?. 
—N.  Y.  Times. 

The  book  is  opportune.  It  should  obviate  many  misconceptions,  and  clear  away 
prejudices  which  are  the  offspring  of  ignorance. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

One  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  notable  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  this  subject. — American  Hcbreio , N.  Y. 

A work  which  will  do  incalculable  good  in  enlightening  the  general  community 
as  to  what  the  Jew  and  Judaism  really  are.  Its  tone  throughout  is  earnest  and  vig- 
orous.— Jewish  Messenger , N.  Y. 
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Harpers  American  Essayists.  New  Volumes. 

From  the  Easy  Chair.  By  George  William  Curtis.  Third 
Series.  With  Portrait.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  oo.  {About  Ready.) 

Studies  of  the  Stage.  By  Brander  Matthews.  With  Por- 
trait. pp.  214.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

Mr.  Matthews  always  writes  gracefully  and  attractively,  and  these  essentials  of 
his  literary  manner  are  exemplified  to  the  full  in  this  readable  and  wholly  interest- 
ing little  book.  . . . The  book  is  pleasing  and  edifying  generally. — Saturday  Evening 
Gazette , Boston. 

Volumes  previously  issued  : 


As  We  Go.  By  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner. Illustrations. 

As  Wo  Were  Saying.  By  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner.  Illustrations. 

From  the  Easy  Chair.  By  George  Will- 
iam Curtis.  First  Series. 

From  the  Easy  Chair.  By  George  Will- 
iam Curtis.  Second  Series. 

Picture  and  Text.  By  Henry  James. 
Illustrations. 


From  the  Books  of  Laurence  Hutton. 

The  Work  of  John  Buskin  : Its  Influence 
upon  Modern  Thought  and  Life.  By 
Charles  Waldstein. 

Americanisms  and  Briticisms,  With 
Other  Essays  on  Other  Isms.  By 
Brander  Matthews. 

Concerning  All  of  Us.  By  Thomas  Went- 
worth Higginson. 

Criticism  and  Fiction.  By  William  Dean 
Howells. 


Each  Volume  contains  a Portrait. 

i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00  a volume;  Ten  volumes,  White  and  Gold, 

in  a Box,  $12  50. 


The  Phantoms  of  the  Foot-bridge, 

And  Other  Stories.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  Author  of  “In 
the  ‘Stranger  People’s’  Country,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental.  {Neatly  Ready.) 

This  volume  includes  “The  Phantoms  of  the  Foot-bridge,”  “ His  Day  in  Court,” 
“ ’Way  Down  in  Lonesome  Cove,”  and  “The  Moonshiners  at  Hoho-Hebee  Falls.” 

Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary, 

And  Treasury  of  Biblical  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Doctrine,  and 
Literature.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Important  Chronological 
Tables  and  Maps.  By  M.  G.  Easton,  M.A.,  D.D.  pp.  xi.,  724.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

In  Direst  Peril. 

A Novel.  By  David  Christie  Murray,  Author  of  “ Time’s  Revenges,” 
“A  Wasted  Crime,”  etc.  pp.  iv.,  303.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  25. 

Full  of  freshness,  sincerity,  honest  love,  adventure,  and  plot.  ...  It  is  one  of 
the  best  wrought  stories  that  have  appeared  this  season. — Literary  World , Boston. 

There  have  been  few  romances  of  action  more  certain  to  entertain  a healthy 
mind.  . . . The  book  is  really  fascinating  in  its  originality  of  theme  and  charm  of 
narration. — Boston  Beacon. 
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Orations  & Addresses  of  George  William  Curtis. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  Eliot  Norton.  Vol.  I.  Orations  and  Addresses 
on  the  Principles  and  Character  of  American  Institutions  and  the  Duties 
of  American  Citizens.  Vol.  II.  Addresses  and  Reports  on  the  Reform 
of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  III.  Historical  and 
Memorial  Addresses.  With  Photogravure  Portrait.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $3  50  per  volume. 

Mr.  Curtis  made  a contribution  of  inestimable  value  in  the  application  of  morals 
to  politics — an  application  needing  all  the  time  to  be  made,  and  which  those  noble 
discourses  will  assuredly  do  much  to  promote. — Literary  World,  Boston. 

The  brilliancy,  depth,  power,  and  insight  characteristic  of  the  orations  included 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  series  are  in  the  second  volume  displayed  in  a field  Mr. 
Curtis  had  made  peculiarly  his  own. — Jewish  Messenger , N.  Y. 

The  eloquence  of  many  of  these  addresses  is  of  the  highest  order  of  public  ora- 
tory, and  merely  as  examples  of  the  art  of  expression  they  are  of  permanent  in- 
terest.— Boston  Beacon. 

Perlycross. 

A Novel.  By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE,  Author  of  “ Lorna  Doone,”  “ Spring- 
haven,”  etc.  pp.  493.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  ( Nearly  Ready.) 

Everybody’s  Guide  to  Music. 

With  Illustrated  Chapters  on  Singing  and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice ; 
Full  and  Explicit  Helps  to  the  Piano  and  Organ;  Complete  Dictionary 
of  Musical  Terms.  By  JosiAH  BOOTH,  pp.  vi.,  176.  Square  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  75  cents. 

Uniform  with  : 

Everybody’s  Pocket  Cydopadia.  Square  Everybody’s  Writing-Desk  Book.  Square 
i6mo,  Cloth,  75  cents.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Everybody’ s Book  of  Correct  Conduct.  Square  i6mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

A Motto  Changed. 

A Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  pp.  208.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  00. 

Our  English  Cousins. 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Author  of  “ The  Rulers  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,” “ The  West  from  a Car-Window,”  etc.  pp.  x.,  228.  Illustrated. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

A little  book  that  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  its  kind.  Of  all  the  “impres- 
sions ” of  England  and  of  English  society,  customs,  and  manners  that  have  been 
given  us  by  Americans,  by  Frenchmen,  and  by  writers  of  various  nationalities,  we 
recall  none  so  bright,  so  alert,  so  appreciative  as  these.  . . . Admirable  examples 
of  genuine  observation  recorded  with  the  light  and  quick,  yet  firm,  clear  touch  of  a 
literary  artist  in  whom  the  good  humor  and  the  enthusiasm  of  healthy  American 
youth  are  still  undimmed. — Philadelphia  Times. 

There  are  five  papers,  in  which  the  sporting,  political,  college  and  social  life, 
high  and  low,  is  pictured  and  analyzed  with  a deftness  of  touch  and  a brightness  of 
. manner  which  make  these  studies  notable. — Hartford  Courant . 
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H orace  Chase. 

A Novel.  By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  Author  of  “ Jupiter 
Lights,”  “East  Angels,”  etc.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $t  25. 

In  every  page  of  this  novel  the  genius  of  the  author  has  left  its  impress.  As 
chapter  follows  chapter  the  reader  who  measures  her  gifts  with  precision  ranks  the 
late  Miss  Woolson  with  the  foremost  of  American  writers  of  fiction,  and  regards  her 
as  without  an  equal  in  any  sister  novelist.  Such  is  the  vivid  force  of  her  descrip- 
tion that  one  becomes  truly  absorbed  in  the  world  of  her  creation. — Philadelphia 
North  American . 

A vigorous,  picturesque  study  of  the  character  and  career  of  a prosperous  busi- 
ness man  of  a familiar  modern  type,  a,  speculator  and  railway  magnate,  and  it  is 
wonderfully  well  done. — Congregationalism  Boston. 

Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  Eliot  Norton.  With  Three  Photogravure  Por- 
traits. pp.  xiv.,  882.  Two  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Tops,  $8  00;  Three-quarter  Calf,  $12  50.  ( In  a Box.) 

. . . May.  perhaps,  come  to  be  numbered  among  the  half-dozen  treasures  of  this 
order  which  the  language  possesses. — London  Times. 

The  Rulers  of  the  Mediterranean. 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Author  of  “ The  West  from  a Car-Win- 
dow,” etc.  Illustrated,  pp.  238.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25- 

The  Wee  Ones  of  Japan. 

By  Mae  St.  John  Bramhall.  Illustrations  by  C.  D.  Weldon.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  oo. 

Mrs.  Bramhall’s  volume  is  a study  of  the  Japanese  child  in  babyhood  and  just 
beyond,  how  he  looks,  acts,  is  cared  for,  disciplined,  amused,  and  generally  invested 
with  the  privileges  of  youth.  There  is  a fresh  and  sympathetic  feeling  about  the 
volume  which  will  please  all  lovers  of  children.  Mr.  Weldon's  illustrations  are  in 
thorough  accord  with  the  text,  and  add  not  a little  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 

For  Honor  and  Life. 

A Novel.  By  William  Wf.stall,  Author  of  “ Birch  Dene,”  “A  Phan- 
tom City,”  etc.  pp.  260.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

One  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  novels  of  the  season.  ...  It  is  a thrilling 
story,  intensely  dramatic  in  its  situations,  artistic  in  its  development,  and  accurately 
faithful  to  the  great  facts  of  history. — Boston  Advertiser. 

The  Expert  Waitress. 

By  Anne  Frances  Springsteed.  pp.  vi.,  131.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  00. 

The  papers  included  in  this  useful  little  manual  are  intended  rather  as  a working 
model  than  as  a set  of  arbitrary  rules.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  lay  down  no 
rule  that  has  not  a good  reason  for  its  existence.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  the 
duties  of  a waitress  at  various  meals,  the  care  of  the  dining-room  and  pantry,  the  proper 
ways  of  caring  for  silver,  lamps,  etc.,  and  many  other  important  household  details. 
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Portraits  in  Plaster. 

From  the  Collection  of  LAURENCE  HUTTON,  pp.  xvi.,  271.  With  72 
Illustrations.  Large  Paper,  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  ( Nearly  Ready.) 
This  volume  has  the  initial  attractiveness  of  a novelty  of  topic,  which  indeed  is 
almost  startlingly  interesting.  Mr.  Hutton’s  large  collection  of  casts  of  the  faces  of 
eminent  men  and  women,  of  all  types  and  epochs,  has  long  been  famous  in  the  circle 
of  his  private  acquaintance,  and  can  be  catalogued  as  unique  in  its  scope  and  dig- 
nity. A brief  history  and  survey  of  it  is  here  afforded  the  public,  the  profuse  illus- 
trations adding  a most  essential  aid  to  the  readers  study  of  them.  The  text  is  pleas- 
ant reading  — reminiscences  and  biographic  notes  and  comments  furnishing  forth 
part  of  it.  By  all  those  intelligently  interested  in  physiognomy  and  phrenology  Mr. 
Hutton’s  volume  should  be  carefully  considered. 

The  Prince  of  India; 

Or,  Why  Constantinople  Fell.  By  Lew.  Wallace,  Author  of  “ Ben- 
Hur,”  “ The  Boyhood  of  Christ,”  etc.  pp.xii.,  1080.  Two  Volumes.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50 ; Half  Leather,  $4  00 ; Three-quarter  Leather, 
$5  00;  Three-quarter  Calf,  $6  00;  Three-quarter  Crushed  Levant, 
$8  00.  {In  a Box.) 


Parisian  Points  of  View. 

Nine  Stories  from  the  French  of  LUDOVIC  Halevy.  The  Translation 
by  Edith  V.  B.  Matthews.  An  Introduction  by  Brander  Matthews. 
With  Portrait,  pp.  xvi.,  195.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00.  (In  the 
“ Odd  Number  Series.”) 

Charming- examples  of  the  story-teller's  art  in  miniature  are  the  little  tales  from 
the  French  of  M.  Ludovic  Haldvy,  and  they  are  charmingly  translated. — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

The  whole  thing,  introduction  and  translation,  is  exceptionally  well  done,  and 
the  volume  ought  to  prove  the  most  popular  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. — 
Dial,  Chicago. 

PREVIOUS  ISSUES  IN  THE  ODD  NUMBER  SERIES: 


Dame  Care.  By  Herman  Sudermann. 
Translated.  $1  00. 

Tales  of  Two  Countries.  By  Alexander 
Kielland.  Translated.  $1  00. 

Modern  Ghosts.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. $1  00. 

The  House  by  the  Medlar-Tree.  By 

Giovanni  Verga.  Translated.  $1  00. 


Ten  Tales  by  Francois  Coppee.  Trans- 
lated. With  50  Illustrations.  $1  25. 

Pastels  in  Prose.  Translated.  With 
150  Illustrations.  $1  25. 

Maria:  A South  American  Romance.  By 
Jorge  Isaacs.  Translated.  $1  00. 

The  Odd  Number : Thirteen  Tales.  By  Guy 
de  Maupassant.  Translated.  $1  00. 


A Child’s  History  of  Spain. 

By  John  Bonner,  Author  of  “A  Child’s  History  of  France,”  “A  Child’s 
History  of  Greece,”  etc.  Illustrated,  pp.  viii.,  365.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental, $2  00.  Uniform  in  size  and  price  with  Mr.  Bonner  s “Child’s 
History  of  France.” 

All  in  all,  there  is  a wealth  of  material  for  a child’s  book  on  Spanish  history. 
Mr.  Bonner  has  made  good  use  of  this  material.  He  has  constructed  from  it  a story 
which  cannot  fail  to  please  the  class  of  readers  to  which  it  is  addressed. — N.  Y.  Times. 
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Life’s  Little  Ironies. 

A Set  of  Tales;  with  some  Colloquial  Sketches  entitled  A Few  Crusted 
Characters.  By  Thomas  Hardy,  pp.  iv.,  268.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

The  stories  . . . are  literary  gems,  and  are  marked  by  all  that  perfection  of  finish 
which  characterizes  Mr.  Hardy’s  most  artistic  work.— Boston  Advertiser. 

Does  any  single  volume  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  dp  its  writer  so  much  justice  as  this  new 
batch  of  short  stories  and  tales  ? We  doubt  it ; and  we  confess  to  rising  from  its 
perusal  with  a more  vivid  impression  of  the  variety  of  his  gifts,  the  fertility  of  his 
resources,  and  the  strength  of  his  art. — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 

Toss  of  the  D’Urberrilles.  Illustrated.  I A Group  of  Noble  Dames.  Illustrated. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  I Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25  ; Paper,  75  cents. 

Out  of  Step. 

' A Novel.  By  Maria  Louise  Pool.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 
'( Nearly  Ready.) 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR : 

Dally: — Roweny  in  Boston.— Mrs.  Keats  Bradford. — Katharine  North. 
— The  Two  Salomes.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25  each. 

The  Science  of  the  Earth. 

Some  Salient  Points  in  the  Science  of  the  Eafth.  By  Sir  J.  William 
Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.  With  46  Illustrations,  pp.  xii.,  499.  i2mo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 

The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man.  Illus-  The  Origin  of  the  World.  i2mo,  Cloth, 
trated.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  $2  00. 

Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lands.  Illustrated.  12 mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

With  Edged  Tools. 

A Novel.  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  Author  of  “From  One  Gen- 
eration to  Another,”  etc.  pp.  iv.,  340.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  25. 

Mr.  Merriman’s  novel  is  exceptionally  clever  and  brilliant.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
fashionable  London  and  in  darkest  Africa,  and  both  existences  are  treated  with  skill 
and  knowledge.  It  is  an  absorbing  tale  of  adventure,  as  well  as  an  interesting  love- 
story. 

William  Black’s  Novels. 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
80  cents  each. 

Stand  Fast,  Craig-Royston  !— Donald  Ross  of  Heimra. — The  New  Prince 
Fortunatus. — The  Penance  of  John  Logan,  etc. — The  Strange  Adventures  of 
a House-Boat. — In  Far  Lochaber. — Sabina  Zembra. — White  Heather. — The 
Wise  Women  of  Inverness,  etc. — Yolande. — Judith  Shakespeare. — Advent- 
ures in  Thule. — Shandon  Bells. — Sunrise. — White  Wings. — That  Beautiful 
Wretch. — The  Maid  of  Killeena,  etc. — Three  Feathers. — Madcap  Violet. — 
Kilmeny. — In  Silk  Attire. — A Princess  of  Thule. — The  Strange  Advent- 
ures of  a Phaeton. — A Daughter  of  Heth. — Lady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart. 
— Macleod  of  Dare. — Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly. 
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Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle,  Author  of  “ Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,” 
“The  Refugees,”  etc.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Illus- 
trated. pp.  vi.,  259.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50.  ( Uniform  in 
size  and  price  with  “Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,”  of  which  it  is  a 
continuation^) 

So  strong  a personality,  thus  cleverly  outlined,  is  likely  to  survive  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  future  generations.  A dozen  new  chapters  from  his  life  are  now  pub- 
lished, all  of  which  hold  the  reader  spellbound  through  their  ingenuity  and  the 
'writer’s  skill  as  a narrator. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  sketches  are  ingenious  and  very  interesting,  showing  an  analytical  reasoning 
acute  and  strong. — Churchman , N.  Y. 

cThe  Handsome  Humes. 

A Novel.  By  WILLIAM  Black,  Author  of  “A  Princess  of  Thule,” 
etc.  Illustrated  by  William  Small,  pp.  vi.,  283.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Cadet  Days. 

A Story  of  West  Point.  By  Captain  Charles  King,  Author  of  “ A War- 
Time  Wooing,”  “ Between  the  Lines,”  etc.  pp.  x.,  346.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

No  one  can  really  gather  an  idea  of  this  story  until  he  has  read  it  carefully.  He 
■will  then  find  that  while  the  story  of  all  the  little  details  of  West  Point  life — the 
•drills,  the  studies,  the  jolly  days  of  the  boys  through  it  all — that  while  these  are 
more  than  interesting,  there  is  another  note  struck  time  and  time  again  which  can- 
not fail  to  bring  a lump  into  his  throat  and  make  him  feel  better  for  reading  the 
story.  For  Captain  King  has  brought  out  the  character  of  a fine,  brave  lad,  a hard- 
working, healthy  American  boy,  who  loves  his  mother  and  also  speaks  and  thinks  of 
ber  in  a way  that  makes  us  all  proud  of  him  and  proud  for  her. 

The  Mystery  of  Abel  Forefinger. 

By  William  Drysdale.  Illustrated,  pp.  viii.,  232.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  25.  (In  “ Harper’s  Young  People  Series.”) 

Just  the  sort  of  story  that  we  should  think  boys  would  be  delighted  to  read.  . . . 
Mr.  Drysdale  has  an  exceedingly  graceful  and  entertaining  and  at  the  same  time  a 
very  instructive  pen. — N.  Y.  Sun. 

A Referendum  to  Ben-Hur. 

A Referendum  for  the  Illustrations  in  the  Garfield  Edition  of  General 
Lew.  Wallace’s  Novel  “Ben-Hur.”  Prepared  by  Paul  van  Dyke. 
pp.  iv.,  50.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

Pastime  Stories. 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  pp.  x.,  258.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  25. 

In  these  negro  sketches  Mr.  Page  passes  from  the  major  mood  to  the  minor 
with  his  easiest  touch  and  most  agreeable  alternation.  From  the  biography  of  a 
•certain  capricious  old  mule,  driven  by  one  “ G-i-m — Jim,”  to  Uncle  Ben  Williamson’s 
•defence  in  court  of  his  shrewish  wife  (who  “ eased  her  mind  ” by  projecting  flat-irons 
at  her  husband),  entertainment  is  generous.  The  dialect  is  as  minutely  realistic  as 
any  Mr.  Page  has  set  forth. 
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By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 


OUR  ENGLISH  COUSINS,  illustrated. 

Post  8yo.  Cloth,  Onwou-ntv!,  $1  iv 

I tv  this  hew  volume  Mr.  Davis  presents  m 
his  pip  yna  entertaining  style  sumfe'df  the 
results  ;if . litysJi.jtJurft  itv  England.  Be discusses 
“ tonitert  in"  the  Season/.*  ’‘The West  AUtl 
East  Ends  o)'  London,”  " A General  Election/’ 
*’*  Undergraduate.  Life  at  Oxford,’ ' and  *■! Three 
English  Race  Meetings.’*  Mr,  Davis's  keen 


English  Race  Meetings.  ” Mr,  Davis'S  keen 
uphreciatinn  of  the  interesting  arid  charq<tter- 
istic,  and  his  po\ver  of  graphic  descripfinn, 
combine  th  produce  a volume  fuli  of  infetest 
and  information.  '.J.  • • "--TV- 


. i .G'Vi'Vv'’ RAN  E AN.  Illustrated..  Post  Svt>, 

..  What  we  hove  are  on-hand  sketches  by 

WwR'Di-  '■  . master-artist,  seeing  from  the  liferary  Miafldlng- 

'.iShSBrM'  • point.-  The  pictures  hastily  sketched  are  dr.S~ 

■-  ■"  " *•■  ' *’■  • ' •rtVi.Vfc ij  /'■■■  tincr  arid  - gtaphic-f  and  near  tyc  gv«ry ; patf^ 

graph'  M -•  tlPctdrWJ  -.by-  -'.and  raecuye 

A yej’y  clever  and  enfeftaiMhg  honl;  of  travy 
els,, . . 'v  Mr,  Day  Is  has  comhined  history,  geogr 
raphyi  and  romance  in  such  a \yqy  -as  to  leave  no  dull  or  stupid  line  or  prissyge'itf  Ins  book. 
—S4n  Ft&uifio  Cbfomcie.  , . " ’ ■■  » ■ ■SU.  { 


THE  WEST  FROM  A CAR-WINDOW.  U lust  rated  by  Fit kc*Ri«:  Remington, 

Post  hVv".  Cloth,  Oninmenl/i.  $t  if 

There  is  not  a dull  line  in  the  book,  and  the  United  Slates  soldier,  corn  missioned  and  en- 
listed. and  the  American  Indian  alike,  have  cause  to  he  grateful  for  the  fate  tliAt  rjre'.y  them 
irthi  tfife  line  of  vision  of  such  a delineator.  Bis  occasional  chapters  give  a lruer  yiesv  of  both 
c lasses  than  h;iif  vi  dozen  VjftHitary  V'w.mmices. Mutm.  N.  Y. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  study  and  fresh  recital  of  Western  life  has  been  wriffen  in  a style  us 
entertaining  and  unique  as  that  In'  which  these  papers  are  presented.  The  author  of  Van 
Bibber  And  ■ ^Gallegher  * 1 can  not  be  unititefystin 


VAN  BIBBER,  AND  OTHERS.  Illustrated.  PhrUhvo,  .Cloth*  Oroarnenta!,  |f  rx>. 

Mr.  Davis  is  one  of  a .considerable  group  of  Americans  who  throw  off  short- 'stories'  so  full 
of  life  and  slghiikanee  that  they  often  seem  tb  tell  tfs-  .wore  off *^etr - 
scribe,  within  ten  or  twelve  pages,  than  our  own  nov/Bisis  can  compress  into  a v(>liirh?.~ 
Spt.-hitpr.  Lbrkfofi,  , -'O'  • r V - v.' > y 

Mr.  Davis-s  talent  takes  him  Ip  hvo  sharply  dtyefge^  diyeyubhs.  Be  somethnes  hea<|^' 
ap-fcoyn,  and  then  Van  Bibber;  that  well-given  regm4efit'f»yve'-i9f:iiwdldbitt.  occupies  the  stage- 
With  peny-te  Of  hts  sort  nr  order.  But  anon  this  tktionist  toms  hi?  back  on  the  clubs  am) 
cna.-hing-p.-iiltes, -and  plunges  Into  the  lower  quarters M the  great  city,  picking  out  with  uft* 
erring  eye  the  humorous,  the  picturesque,  and  the  pathetic.  — Hari/ord  Louraui 

JUST  READY 

THE  EXtUES,  AND  QTHER  STORIES.^  SlIusjrMed.  • f%t  Cloth,  Os- 
runm-nlai.  $t  yo. 

Thestm-cs  included  In  this  View  volume  bv  Mr.  Davis  are;  ■*’  The  Exiles,"  1‘  The  Writing 
on  five  Wdll^VVThe  Right  of  Way,”  “ His  Bad  Angel, )>u-  The  B.oy  2epata Cify/V 

Ttuv ^ Rfnp^rntelb  file  jUfe of  HHiy  Burke,"  and  A.n  Andhymous  Letter,  c - ' " ' . ; 


•Pt;uu&s*ia>  by.  HABIPE&  & BROTHERS.  Kew  York. 

J 'tr  :<:o  '•{•;•  Qr*  /or  Tu/V  /o'*  ${i  A vr  tuk'f  f»u  sent.  />i  Ou  'piiltli* p'iixfygr  pry*- 

fitU,  to  *-(  t\*‘  t * ui  it  it-  Ss'C&rts.  .Cituiao,  <>r  Ma.tur-,  on  riietft  &/■  ??:,?  >)?•#..-• 

10.  n\f.n')/y 


Harper’s  Black  and  White  Series. 

Illustrated.  32mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  50  cents  each. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 


This  Picture  and  That.  A Comedy.  By 
Brander  Matthews. 

Travels  in  America  100  Tears  Ago.  By 

Thomas  Twining. 

Evening  Dress.  By  William  Dean  Howells. 
My  Tear  in  a Log  Cabin.  By  William  Dean 
Howells. 

The  Work  of  Washington  Irving.  By 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Edwin  Booth.  By  Laurence  Hutton. 

The  Decision  of  the  Court.  A Comedy.  By 
Brander  Matthews. 

Phillips  Brooks.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Brooks,  D.D. 


George  William  Curtis.  An  Address.  By 
John  White  Chadwick. 

The  Rivals.  By  Francois  Copp£e. 

The  Unexpected  Guests.  A Farce.  By  Will- 
iam Dean  Howells. 

Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  in  Africa. 

By  Henry  M.  Stanley. 

The  Japanese  Bride.  By  Naomi  Tamura. 
Giles  Corey,  Yeoman.  A Play.  By  Mary  E. 
Wilkins. 

Whittier:  Notes  of  his  Life  and  of  his  Friend- 
ships. By  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 

Coffee  and  Repartee.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs. 


Harper’s  Quarterly. 


NO. 

4.  The  Rose  of  Paradise.  By  Howard 
Pyle.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  50  cents. 
3.  The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries.  By 

James  M.  Ludlow.  50  cents. 

2a.  The  Bread-Winners.  A Social  Study. 
50  cents. 


NO. 

2.  Dally.  A Novel.  By  Maria  Louise  Pool. 
50  cents. 

la.  The  Aztec  Treasure-House.  By  Thom- 
as A.  Janvier.  Illustrated.  75  cents. 

1.  Vesty  of  the  Basins.  A Novel.  By  S.  P. 
McLean  Greene.  50  cents. 


Harper’s  Franklin  Square  Library. 

LATEST  ISSUES: 


NO. 

745.  A Devoted  Couple.  A Novel.  By  J. 
Masterman.  {Just  Ready.) 

744-  The  Price  of  a Pearl.  By  Eleanor 
Holmes.  60  cents. 

743.  Tempe.  By  Constance  Cotterell.  50 
cents. 

742.  The  Swing  of  the  Pendulum.  By  Fran- 
ces M.  Peard.  50  cents. 

741.  The  Transgression  of  Terence  Clancy. 

By  Harold  Vallings.  50  cents. 

740.  The  Burden  of  Isabel.  By  J.  Maclaren 
Cobban.  50  cents. 

739.  Dr.  Mirabel's  Theory.  A Psychological 
Study.  By  Ross  George  Dering,  socents. 
738.  Half  a Hero.  A Novel.  By  Anthony 
Hope.  50  cents. 


NO. 

737.  The  Nameless  City.  A Rommany  Ro- 
mance. By  Stephen  Grail.  50  cents. 

736.  The  World  of  Chance.  A Novel.  By  W. 
D.  Howells.  60  cents. 

735.  Debit  and  Credit.  A Novel.  From 
the  German  of  Gustav  Freytag.  60 
cents. 

734.  A Wasted  Crime.  A Novel.  By  David 
Christie  Murray.  50  cents. 

733.  In  a Promised  Land.  A Novel.  By  M. 
A.  Bengough.  50  cents. 

732.  An  Imperative  Duty.  A Novel.  By 
William  Dean  Howells.  50  cents. 

731.  A Girl  with  a Temper.  A Romance 
of  the  Wills  Act.  By  H.  B.  Finlay 
Knight.  50  cents. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

XJTThe  above  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers , or  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers , postage  prepaid \ to 
any  part  of  the  United  States , Canada , or  Mexico,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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By  William  Dean  Howells 


THE  COAST  OF  BOHEMIA,  | 

A Novel,  laifrio,  Cloth,  %i  50.  ? 

THE  WORLD  OF  CHANCE, 

A Novel,  121110,  Cloth}-jpt  50;  Pa-  ? 
per,  60  cents.  | 

THE  QUALITY  OF  MERCY,  ) 

A Novel.  ramoy Cloth,  50;  PV  1 
per,  25  cents.  < 

AN  IMPERATIVE  DUTY  A | 

Novel,  ratno,  Cloth,  SI  00  ; Paper, ■ | 
50  cents.  j 

A HAZARD  OF  NEW  FORT  | 
UNES 

*2  mo,  Cloth 


A Novel.  2 Vroiuini 
i?  $2  00.  ■,  Jiiustraie 
i.itsto,  Paper,  £*  ao. 

, v. : 

| THE  SHADOW  OF  A DREAM,  -A  Sicrry,  izmo.  00;  I 

per,  50  cents. 

Si 

i ANNIE  KILBURN.  A Novel,  izmo, Cloth,  H 50; Taper,  75  cents, 

A Novel.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $y  50  ; Paper,  75  cents. 
M|QRITICISM  AND  FICTION,  with  Fortran,  tfemo.  Ckitli,  ^ 

M MODERN  ITALIAN  POETS, 

W.  ?2  00. 

' 

W CHRISTMAS  EVERY  DAY,  and  Other  Stories. 

fa  8 vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

Sr 

Ip  A BOY'S  TOWN.  Illustrated.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Sr  25 

5j|S 

*i|A  THE  MOUSE-TRAP,  and  Other  Farces.  Illustrated,  linx/, 


APRIL  HOPES 


With  Portraits.  12 mo,  Half  Cloth;  m 


Illustrated,  Post  |p 

C/C 


FARCES;  The  Unexpected  Guests, — Evening  Qrcas.-~~A  tetter  of  tn- 
C (rodUetiofi.—TAe  Albany  Pepet.—The  Garrolers,  illustrated,  32100,  fp. 
Cloth,  .50  cents  each;  ;|j| 

| MY  YEAR  IN  A LOG  CABIN.  HlusmUed.  321^0.  Cloth,  50  cents. 

4 A LITTLE  SWISS  SOJOURN.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  50  cents.  $£ 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Nkw  York. 


$1^;;  work*  forr  :0f.t4fy  a//  ':hook&l t ft%  mi/  hf  >vu/v^r  tb*  pubifobtrs,  postage 

A a#t  pari  of-  tfo -Unite'd.  Cmadj*  or  Afptkv.  o/>  rrcrrpf  of  tbe  price. 


'#:*  pM*n{st  rtiXs 


SCHOOL 

LIBRARIES 


HOW  TO  GET  ONE 
WHY  TO  GET  ONE 
WHERE  TO  GET  ONE 


If  you  teach  a school,  or  have 
a child  in  school,  or  wish  to 
help  a school,  then  you  are 
interested  in  the  subject  of 
School  Libraries,  and  are  in- 
vited to  send  to  Messrs.  HAR- 
PER & BROTHERS  for  their 
New  Illustrated  Library  Bul- 
letin, which  will  be  sent  with- 
out charge  upon  application. 


The  School  Library  number  of  Harper  & Brothers'  Bulletin  of  Text-Books  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges is  a very  interesting  publication  for  teachers.  Portions  of  a voluminous  correspondence  are 
contained  in  it,  showing  that  in  many  States  there  is  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  libraries  for  schools,  not  as  an  embellishment,  but  as  an  essential  in  the  educational  system.  A 
brief  and  extremely  suggestive  history  of  school-district  and  public  libraries  is  contributed  by  Melvil 
Dewey.  A few  words  are  reprinted  (by  the  author’s  permission)  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  enthusi- 
astic suggestions  from  Nebraska  are  given  ; the  value  of  school  libraries  in  connection  with  class-work 
is  set  forth  by  a correspondent  of  wide  experience  ; and  an  interesting  paper  is  presented  for  the  first 
time,  entitled  “ School  Libraries  in  the  Past.”  Five  lists  are  presented  from  the  publications  of  Har- 
per & Brothers  of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries.  In  list  No.  I are  given  twenty-five  standard 
works  for  $10  ; in  No.  2,  a 25 -dollar  school  library ; in  No.  3,  a 50- dollar  library  ; in  No.  4,  a 
ioo-dollar  library ; and  in  No.  5,  a larger  school  library.  Every  teacher  should  have  this  bulletin. 
— New  York  School  Journal ’,  March  10,  1894. 

Sample  School  Library— 25  Excellent  Books  for  $10 

Each  Book  Substantially  Bound  in  Cloth , and  Printed  in  Clear  Type  on  Good  Paper . An  Excellent 
library  for  Primary , Intermediate , and  Grammar  Schools . 


1. 


8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13- 


Scott’s  Tales  of  Chivalry.  Illustrated. 
i6mo,  188  pages. 

Tales  from  English  History.  Illustrated. 
i6mo,  168  pages. 

Tales  from  Scottish  History.  Illustrated. 
i6mo,  210  pages. 

Fairy  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Illus- 
trated. i6mo,  154  pages. 

Lambs’  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Com- 
edies. Illustrated.  i6mo,  280  pages. 

Lambs1  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Trag- 
edies. Illustrated.  i6mo,  250  pages. 
Smaller  History  of  Greece.  Illustrated. 
i6mo,  248  pages. 

Smaller  History  of  Rome.  Illustrated. 
i6mo,  396  pages. 

Smaller  History  of  England.  Illustrated. 
l6mo,  390  pages. 

Government  of  the  United  States.  By 

W.  J.  Cocker.  i2mo,  289  pages. 

Primer  of  American  Literature.  i6mo, 
138  pages. 

Arbor  Day  and  Memorial  Day.  i2mo, 
240  pages.  (Harper's  School  Speakers.) 

Graded  Selections.  i2mo,  240  pages. 
(Harper's  School  Speakers.) 


The  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison.  By 

Lord  Macaulay.  i6mo,  127  pages. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  By  Rt.  Hon.  E.  H. 
Kn ATCH bu  ll-  H UGESSEN.  i6mo,  108  pages. 

The  Earth  in  Past  Ages.  By  S.  B.  Her- 
rick. Illustrated.  i6mo,  208  pages. 

Natural  History.  By  J.  G.  Wood.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  548  pages. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Il- 
lustrated. l6mo,  200  pages. 

Sound  Bodies  for  Our  Boys  and  Girls. 

By  William  Blaikie.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
178  pages. 

20.  Everybody’s  Pocket  Cyclopaedia.  Il- 
lustrated. 32mo,  218  pages. 

American  Ballads.  Edited  by  T.  D. 

English.  i6mo,  155  pages. 

Tales  from  the  Odyssey,  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  i6mot  125  pages. 

Tales  from  Euripides.  By  V.  K.  Cooper. 
i6mo,  138  pages. 

Charlemagne.  By  Eginhard.  Translated 
by  S.  E.  Turner.  With  a Map  and  Ge- 
nealogical Table.  i6mo,  83  pages. 
Frederio  the  Great.  By  Lord  Macaulay. 
i6mo,  136  pages. 


14. 
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16. 


17. 

18. 


19 


21. 


22 


23 


24 


25 


On  receipt  of  price  as  quoted  the  books  will  be  forwarded  by  express  to  any  teacher  or  for  any  school 

library , carriage  at  expense  of  purchaser. 

Address,  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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By  Captain  Charles  King,  U.S.A. 


CADET  DAYS.  A Story  of  West 
Point.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $ i 25.  (Just  Published.) 

CAMPAIGNING  WITH  CROOK,  AND 
STORIES  OF  ARMY  LIFE.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 


A WAR-TiriE  WOOING.  Illustrated 
by  R.  F.  Zogbaum.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
$1  00. 

BETWEEN  THE  LINES.  A Story 
of  the  War.  Illustrated  by  Gilbert 
Gaul.  Post8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 


Captain  King’s  stories  of  army  life  are  so  brilliant  and  intense,  they  have  such  a ring  of  true  ex- 
perience, and  his  characters  are  so  lifelike  and  vivid  that  the  announcement  of  a new  one  is  always 
received  with  pleasure. — New  Haven  Palladium . 

In  all  of  Captain  King’s  stories  the  author  holds  to  lofty  ideals  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
inculcates  the  lessons  of  honor,  generosity,  courage,  and  self-control. — Literary  World , Boston. 

A romance  by  Captain  King  is  always  a pleasure,  because  he  has  so  complete  a mastery  of  the 
subjects  with  which  he  deals.  . . . Captain  King  has  few  rivals  in  his  domain. — Epoch , N.  Y. 

All  Captain  King’s  stories  are  full  of  spirit  and  with  the  true  ring  about  them. — Philadelphia  Item. 

In  the  delineation  of  war  scenes  Captain  King’s  style  is  crisp  and  vigorous,  inspiring  in  the  breast 
of  the  reader  a thrill  of  genuine  patriotic  fervor. — Boston  Commonwealth . 

Captain  King  is  almost  without  a rival  in  the  field  he  has  chosen.  . . . His  style  is  at  once  vigorous 
and  sentimental  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  so  that  his  novels  are  pleasing  to  young  men  as  well 
as  young  women. — Pittsburgh  Bulletin . 

It  is  good  to  think  that  there  is  at  least  one  man  who  believes  that  all  the  spirit  of  romance  and 
chivalry  has  not  yet  died  out  of  the  world,  and  that  there  are  as  brave  and  honest  hearts  to-day  as 
there  were  in  the  days  of  knights  and  paladins. — Philadelphia  Record \ 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  of  “ Trilby,”  now  appearing  in  HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE,  that  it  “ is  the  best  fiction  of  the  older  school  that  the  magazines 
have  permitted  the  public  to  enjoy  for  a long  while.” 


By  the  Author  of  “Trilby” 

PETER  IBBETSON.  With  an  Introduction  by  his  Cousin,  Lady  * * * * * 
(“Madge  Plunket”).  Edited  and  Illustrated  by  George  du  Maurier.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 


There  are  so  many  beauties,  so  many  singulari- 
ties, so  much  that  is  fresh  and  original,  in  Mr.  Du 
Maurier’s  story  that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  it  at  all 
adequately  from  the  point  of  view  of  criticism. 
That  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  that 
have  appeared  for  a long  time  is,  however,  indispu- 
table.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

There  are  no  suggestions  of  mediocrity.  The- 
pathos  is  true,  the  irony  delicate,  the  satire  severe 
when  the  subject  is  unworthy,  the  comedy  spark- 
ling, and  the  tragedy,  as  we  have  said,  inevitable. 
One  or  two  more  such  books,  and  the  fame  of  the 
artist  would  be  dim  beside  that  of  the  novelist. — 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Du  Maurier  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all 
who  come  across  his  book,  both  for  the  pleasant 


and  tender  fancies  in  which  it  abounds  and  for  its 
forescore  dainty  sketches. — Athenctum , London. 

The  personal  characterization  is  particularly 
strong,  the  pictures  of  Paris  are  wonderfully  graph- 
ic, and  the  tale  will  induce  many  of  its  readers  to 
attempt  Du  Maurier’s  receipt  for  “ dreaming  true.” 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  versatility  is  remarkable,  and 
his  book  has  a complex  charm,  like  that  of  min- 
gled odors.  Novelty  of  subject  a«d  of  treatment, 
literary  interest,  pictorial  skill — the  reader  must 
be  fastidious  whom  none  of  these  can  allure. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Nothing  more  fascinating  or  curious  has  of  late 
appeared  m the  literature  of  fiction. — Examiner , 
N.  Y. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers , or  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers , postage  prepaid , 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States , Canada , or  Mexico , on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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HARPER’S  • BAZAR 


YOU  cannot  do  without  HARPER’S  BAZAR  If  you  wish  to  be  in  the  FASHION,  as 
of  course  you  do.  For  PARIS  gowns  and  hats,  toilettes  for  garden-parties,  receptions, 
and  dinners,  drawn  from  WORTH  models  by  the  world -famed  artist  SANDOZ,  read  the 
BAZAR.  For  a chatty  letter  from  PARIS  every  week  in  the  year,  read  the  BAZAR. 
For  NEW  YORK  FASHIONS,  minutely  described,  read  the  BAZAR.  To  know  the  value 
of  HARPER’S  BAZAR  you  must  read  It  every  week. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Franklin  Square,  New  York 

HARPER'S  HAVAZtme  ADVERTISER.  li 


Subscribing 


Digitized  by  CjO Dole 


i Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Books  of  Interest  to 

European  Travellers 


A House-Hunter  in  Europe. 

By  William  Henry  Bishop.  With  Plans  and 
an  Illustration.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$i  50. 

Italian  Gardens. 

By  Charles  A.  Platt.  Illustrated.  4to, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top, 
$5  00.  (In  a Box.) 

Literary  Landmarks  of  London. 

By  Laurence  Hutton.  (New  Edition.)  With 
many  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  75. 

Literary  Landmarks  of  Edinburgh. 

By  Laurence  Hutton.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

London. 

By  Walter  Besant.  With  130  Illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Top,  $3  00. 

The  Praise  of  Paris. 

By  Theodore  Child.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Top,  $2  50. 

The  Danube, 

From  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea.  By 
F.  D.  Millet.  Illustrated  by  the  Author  and 
Alfred  Parsons.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50. 

Sketching  Rambles  in  Holland. 

By  George  H.  Boughton,  A.  R.  A.  Illustrated 
with  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  Edwin  A. 
Abbey.  8vo,  Cloth,  Illuminated,  *5  00. 

The  Warwickshire  Avon. 

Notes  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  Illustrations 
by  Alfred  Parsons.  Crown  8vo,  Ornamental 
Half  Leather,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top, 
♦2  00.  ( In  a Box.') 

The  Tsar  and  His  People; 

Or,  Social  Life  in  Russia.  By  Theodore 
Child,  Eugene  Melchior  de  VogO£,  and 
Others.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Square  8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3  00. 


Our  English  Cousins. 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Illustrated. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

The  Rulers  of  the  Mediterranean. 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Illustrated. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  25. 

Our  Journey  to  the  Hebrides. 

By  Joseph  Pennell  and  Elizabeth  Robins 
Pennell.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  75- 

An  Unknown  Country. 

(The  North  of  Ireland.)  By  Miss  Mulock 
(Dinah  Maria  Craik).  Illustrated  by  Frederick 
Noel  Paton.  Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,. 
$2  50. 

A Tramp  Trip. 

How  to  See  Europe  on  Fifty  Cents  a Day.  By 
Lee  Meriwether.  With  Portrait.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

A Flying  Trip  Around  the  World. 

By  Elizabeth  Bisland.  With  Portrait.  i6mor 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

Summer  Holidays. 

Travelling  Notes  in  Europe.  By  Theodore 
Child.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

The  Storied  Sea. 

(The  Mediterranean.)  By  Susan  E.  Wallace- 
i8mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

The  “ Boy  Travellers”  Series. 

By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  00  each  : 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  Northern  Europe. 

In  Central  Europe. 

In  Southern  Europe. 

Harper’s  Phrase-Book; 

Or,  Hand-Book  of  Travel- Talk  for  Travellers 
and  Schools.  Being  a Guide  to  Conversations  in 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Fetridge,  Assisted  by  Professors 
of  Heidelberg  University.  Square  4to,  Flexible 
Cloth,  $1  50. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York 

w Tki  above  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers , or  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers,  postage  prepaid \ to 
any  part  of  the  United  States , Canada , or  Mexico , on  receipt  of  the  price, 
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The  Century  Co.’s  Books 

READY  IN  MAY: 


ROGER  WILLIAMS 
The  Pioneer  of  Religious  Liberty 

By  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Author  of  44  The  Origin  of 
Republican  Form  of  Government  in  the  United 
States.” 

Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Providence,  was 
one  of  the  most  unique  and  picturesque  characters  in  the  his- 
tory of  America.  His  life  was  one  long  battle  for  religious 
liberty.  Mr.  Straus  has  given  careful  study  to  the  subject  of 
Williams  and  his  work,  and  has  made  an  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  contribution  to  American  history.  Several  bi- 
ographies of  this  famous  man  have  been  written,  most  of  which 
are  now  out  of  print,  and  since  their  writing  much  valuable 
additional  material  has  been  discovered.  Price,  $1.25. 


THE  JUNGLE  BOOK 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

Author  of  44  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,”  44  Soldiers 
Three,”  “ The  Light  that  Failed,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  stories  which  make  up  this  book  have  been  appear- 
ing recently  in  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  and  elsewhere.  They 
have  attracted  wide  attention.  The  Christian  Advocate  says 
of  them:  “They  show  distinct  marks  of  genius.  As  pictures 
of  jungle  life  in  India,  the  children  and  the  animals,  they  are 
unique  in  literature  and  perfectly  delightful  in  spirit.”  Rich- 
ly illustrated.  Price,  $i. 50. 


NOW  READY : 

The  Complete  Works  of 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Comprising  his  speeches,  letters,  state  papers,  and  miscellaneous  writing;  including  his  private  corres- 
pondence, speeches  on  the  stump,  the  great  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates,  Mr.  Lincoln's  familiar,  senti- 
mental, and  humorous  letters  to  his  friends,  his  attempts  at  verse,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  yet  made  to  American  history.  The  collection  constitutes  a complete  record  of 
Lincoln’s  career,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  eventful  life  in  his  own  language.  Some  of  the  documents 
here  see  the  light  for  the  first  time.  The  volumes  have  been  in  careful  preparation  for  many  years  by 
Messrs.  Nicolay  and  Hay,  the  private  secretaries  and  authorized  biographers  of  the  President.  The  work 
is  sold  only  by  subscription.  Address  the  publishers. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:  A HISTORY 

By  JOHN  G.  NICOLAY  and  JOHN  HAY. 

Private  Secretaries  to  the  President . 

A full  and  authoritative  record  of  the  private  life  and  public  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  including 
an  account  of  the  causes  of  the  Rebellion  and  a record  at  first  hand  of  the  inside  history  of  the  civil  war. 
With  hundreds  of  portraits  printed  on  plate  paper,  and  with  an  elaborate  index,  the  latter  giving  to  the 
volumes  the  greatest  possible  value  as  a work  of  reference  in  American  history.  Sold  only  by  subscrip- 
tion. For  particulars  address  the  publishers. 

THE  CENTURY  DICTIONARY 

The  ultimate  use  of  this  great  work  in  every  family  of  culture  is  inevitable.  The  dictionary  itself  is 
indispensable.  By  our  instalment  plan  the  purchaser  may  begin  at  once  to  enjoy  the  use  of  the  diction- 
ary, paying  only  a small  sum  down.  Particulars  on  request.  For  ten  cents  we  send  to  any  address  the 
richly  illustrated  pamphlet  of  specimen  pages — an  interesting  book  in  itself. 


HANDBOOK  OF  ENOLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

Published  in  convenient  form  for  the  tourist.  By  Mrs. 
Schuylbr  van  Rbnsselabr,  with  1 50  illustrations  by  Joseph 
Pbnnbll.  400  pages,  cloth  binding,  $2.50.  Full  leather, 
flexible  covers,  $3.00. 

HENRIETTE  RONNER:  THE  PAINTER  OF  CAT 
LIFE  AND  CAT  CHARACTER. 

A collection  of  photogravures  of  paintings  by  the  famous 
painter.  Mine.  Ronnbr,  with  an  introduction  by  T.  A.  Jan- 
vibr.  The  sire  of  the  book  is  14^  x 19.^.  In  a case,  $15.00. 

THE  DOGE’S  FARM. 

A charming  book  about  Italy  by  Miss  Margaret  Svmonds, 
with  an  introduction  by  her  father,  John  Addington  Sv- 
monds. Fully  illustrated.  Price,  $2.00. 


THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

A work  which  has  attracted  wide  attention.  By  Dr.  J.  M. 
Rich.  The  result  of  a visit  to  the  Dublic  schools  of  thirty-six 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  300  pages,  $1.50. 

SPORT  WITH  GUN  AND  ROD. 

“The  finest  volume  about  American  sports  and  out-door 
life  that  has  been  published  in  this  country.”  With  hundreds 
of  exquisitely  engraved  illustrations.  Large  8vo,  nearly  900 
pages,  $5.00. 

A HANDBOOK  OF  INVALID  COOKING. 

By  Mary  A.  Boland,  Instructor  in  Cooking  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  containing  re- 
cipes, menus  tor  the  sick,  chapters  on  serving,  district  nursing, 
etc.  318  pages,  durable  cloth  binding,  $2.00. 


The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  booksellers  everywhere , except  the  Lincoln  books  and  The  Century 
Dictionary , which  are  published  by  subscription. 


THE  CENTURY  CO.,  33  Bast  17th  St.,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 
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Scribners’  New  Publications 

A NOTABLE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  NAPOLEONIC  LITERATURE. 

THE  PASQUIER  MEMOIRS. 

The  Revolution — The  Consulate — The  Empire.  Edited  by  Due  d’Audiffret-Pasquier.  With 
portraits.  In  3 vols.,  8vo.  Vol.  II.,  1812-1814,  now  ready,  $2.50;  Vol.  I.,  1789-1812,  $2.50. 

“ A rich  mine  of  information.  It  is  of  as  great  interest  as  importance.  His  position  enabled  him  to  see  much; 
his  intelligence  and  his  training  made  his  comprehension  thorough  and  his  conclusions  of  value.” — N.  Y.  Timet. 

JOSIAH  QILBERT  HOLLAND. 

A Memoir.  By  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett.  With  portraits  and  illustrations.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

Mrs.  Plunkett  was  a life-long  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Holland’s,  and  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
studying  his  character.  She  has  drawn  largely  upon  Dr.  Holland’s  record  of  his  own  aspirations  and  achievements, 
thus  giving  her  work  an  agreeable  autobiographic  flavor,  and  presenting  an  attractive  portrait  of  a remarkable  man 

OVERHEARD  IN  ARCADY. 

By  Robert  Bridges  (Droch).  With  65  illustrations  by  O.  Herford,  F.  G.  Attwood,  and 
A.  E.  Sterner.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

A novel  and  attractive  book  made  up  of  a series  of  bright  dialogues,  in  which  the  famous  characters  of  the  stories 
of  Howells.  James,  Aldrich,  Stockton.  Davis,  Crawford,  Kipling,  Meredith,  Stevenson,  and  Barrie,  discuss  their 
creators  with  candor,  sympathy,  wit,  and  humor. 

NEW  OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOKS. 

According  to  Season.  Talks  about  the  Flowers  in  the  Order  of  their  Appearance  in  the 
Woods  and  Fields.  By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana.  i6mo,  75  cents. 

“ The  charm  of  this  book  is  pervading  and  enduring  as  is  the  charm  of  nature.” — N.  Y.  Timet. 


How  to  Know  the  Wild  Rowers.  A 

Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts,  and  Habits  of 
our  common  Wild  Flowers.  By  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Starr  Dana.  With  104  Illustrations. 
Fourteenth  Thousand . i2mo,  $1.50  net. 

11  It  is  exactly  what  has  long  been  wanted  by  one  who 
loves  nature.”— Olive  Thornk  Miller. 

A Selection  of  Fifty  Plates  from  “How 
to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.”  Printed 
on  special  paper,  suitable  for  coloring  by 
hand.  The  set,  in  a portfolio,  $1.00  net. 

An  Adventure  in  Photography.  By  Oc- 
tave Thanet.  Ul'd.  i2mo,  $1.50  net. 

“ A novel  and  delightful  book.”  — Brooklyn  Timet. 

NEW  BOOKS 


Our  Common  Birds,  and  How  to  Know 
Them.  By  John  B.Grant.  With  64  Plates. 
Eighth  Thousand.  Oblong  i2mo,  $1.50  net . 
“ It  is  compact  but  admirably  clear.  There  is  for  each 
bird  a description  of  appearance,  habits,  and  haunts.  It 
is  a model  in  its  way.” — Boston  Courier. 

Art  Out  of  Doors.  Hints  on  Good  Taste  in 
Gardening.  By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

“ It  is  sound,  helpful,  and  well  written. — Garden  and 
Forest. 

Homes  in  City  and  Country.  By  Various 
Authorities.  100  Illustrations.  8vo,  *2  .OO. 
“Not  only  entertaining,  but  most  useful. ” — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

OF  TRAVEL. 


Beyond  the  Rockies.  A Spring  Journey  in  California.  By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Stoddard, 
Author  of  “ Across  Russia”  and  “ Spanish  Cities.”  Illustrated.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

In  this  new  book  Dr.  Stoddard  gives  his  experiences,  and  describes  in  an  interesting  manner  the  places  he  vis- 
ited in  a journey  by  the  southern  route  to  California. 


The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo.  By  C.  F. 

Lummis.  Illustrated.  8vo,  $2.50. 

A series  of  interesting  sketches  of  New  Mexico. 


The  Barbary  Coast.  By  Dr.  Henry  M. 

Field.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  .00. 

“Alert  and  interesting  travel  observations.  The  vol- 
ume abounds  in  picturesqueness  of  description.”— 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

NEW  FICTION. 

On  the  Offensive.  An  Army  Story.  By  George  I.  Putnam. 

Mr.  Putnam’s  new  army  story  is  varied  and  adventurous  in  character,  and  like  the  author’s  “ In  Blue  Uniform,” 
it  has  a thread  of  sentiment  and  presents  with  rare  fidelity  an  interesting  picture  of  army  life  on  the  plains. 


They  are  picturesque,  poetic,  glowing  in  local  color.* 
— Chic  ~ 


hie  ago  Inter-Ocean. 


i2mo,  $1.25. 


Salem  Kittredge,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Buss  Perry.  i2mo,  $1.00. 

Some  of  the  stories  depict  phases  of  European  life  and 
others  deal  with  American  subjects.  All,  however,  have 
a characteristic  charm  both  of  substance  and  of  style. 


By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 


Ardis  Claverden. 

I2mo,  $1.50. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  recently  acquired  the 
rights  of  this  charming  story  of  Mr.  Stockton's,  and  now 
issue  it  uniform  with  the  author’s  other  famous  books. 
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> Scribners’  New  Importations  < 

Bl  BLIOQRAPH ICA. 

A Magazine  of  Bibliography  to  be  completed  in  Twelve  Quarterly  Parts. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  beg  to  announce  that  they  will  issue  in  America  a Quarterly  Magazine  of  Bib- 
liography in  its  Historical  and  Artistic  Aspects,  to  be  published  in  London  by  Messrs.  Regan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner 
& Co.  It  will  comprise  a series  of  papers  by  winters  of  authority,  on  various  points  of  book-lore  which  are  of  interest 
at  the  present  day,  and  which  require  special  treatment  without  being  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  separate  works.  The  magazine  will  be  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  larjje  imperial  octavo,  and  the  price  to  sub- 
scribers will  be  $8.00  net  per  annum  for  four  numbers.  The  edition  for  England  and  America  will  be  identical  in 
imprint  and  all  other  particulars.  Sold  only  by  subscription  ; and  subscriptions  taken  only  for  the  complete  work  of 
twelve  parts,  payable  in  three  annual  payments  of  $8.00  each  in  advance.  Detailed  prospectuses  may  be  had  on 
application.  Part  I.  ready. 

CONTENTS  OF  PART  I. 

A COPY  OF  CELS  US  FROM  THE  LIBRARY  OF  QROLIER.  W.  Y.  Flhtchkr. 

CHRISTINA  OF  SWEDEN  AND  HER  BOOKS.  Charlbs  I.  Elton.  „ 

RAOUL  LEFEVRE  AND  LE  RECUEIL  DES  HISTOIRES  DE  TROYE.  H.  Oskar  Sommer. 

NAMES  AND  NOTES  IN  BOOKS.  Andrew  Lang. 

THE  ACCIPIES  WOODCUT.  R.  Proctor. 

LA  BIBLIOPHILIE  MODERNE.  Octave  Uzannb. 

THOINAN’S  LES  RELIEURS  FRANCAIS.  Miss  Pridbaux. 

THE  STATIONERS  AT  THE  SION  OF  THE  TRINITY.  E.  Gordon  Duff. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  HOURS  OF  QEOFFROY  TORY.  Alfred  W.  Pollard. 

NOTICES,  ETC. 

THE  MERMAID  SERIES: 

The  Best  Plays  of  the  Old  Dramatists.  Each  volume  containing  about  500  pages  and  an  etched 
frontispiece.  Post  8vo,  decorated  cloth.  Per  volume,  $1.25. 

NEW  VOLUMES: 

BEN  JONSON.  Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Brinslby  Nicholson  and  C.  H.  Hbrford.  Vols.  II. 
and  III.;  Vol.  I.  already  issued. 

RICHARD  STEELE.  Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  G.  A.  Aitkbn. 

ALREADY  ISSUED: 

Christopher  Marlowe— Thomas  Otway— John  Ford— Philip  Massinger,  2 vols.— Thomas  Heywood 
—William  Wycherley— Nero,  and  Other  Plays— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  2 vols.— William  Congreve — 
Webster  anil  Tourneur— Thomas  Middleton,  2 vols.— James  Shirley— Thomas  Dekker. 

THE  HUMOR  OF  AMERICA. 

Selected  by  James  Barr.  With  an  Introduction  and  a Comprehensive  Biographical  Index  of 
American  Humorists,  and  80  Illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Brock.  Crown  8vo,  $1.25. 

This  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  representative  volume  of  American  humor  which  has  ever  been  published, 
and  one  of  the  most  amusing.  While  by  no  means  neglecting  the  well-known  names,  Mr.  Barr’s  catholic  acquaint- 
ance with  his  subject  has  enabled  him  to  select  from  many  sources,  little  known  to  English  readers,  and  thus  to  in- 
troduce much  that  will  be  new  to  them  in  American  wit  and  humor.  The  selections  extend  from  Benjamin  Franklin 
to  the  latest  writer  of  the  day.  The  illustrations  form  a strong  feature  of  the  book. 

PREVIOUS  VOLUMES. 

INTERNATIONAL  HUMOR  SERIES.  Each  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  $1.25. 

THE  HUriOR  OF  ITALY.  I THE  HUnOR  OF  FRANCE. 

THE  HUnOR  OF  OERHANY.  I THE  HUJIOR  OF  HOLLAND. 

BAEDEKER’S  EUROPEAN  QUIDE-BOOKS. 

Illustrated  with  Numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Panoramas,  and  Views.  All  Prices  Net. 


United  States, $3  60 


i (Eastern),  - 
lum  and  Holland, 


Egypt  (Lower), 4 80 

Egypt  (Upper) 3.00 

France  (Northern),  - 2.10 

France  (Southern),  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  Frontiers,  including  Cor- 
sica. i2mo,  -------  2. 70 

Germany  (Northern) 

Germany  (Southern)  and  Austria,  - - 2.40 

Germany  (Rhine,  from  Rotterdam  to  Constance),  2.10 

Great  Britain  -------  3.00 


Greece  (New  Edition),  ------  $2.40 

Italy  (Northern), 2.40 

Italy  (Central)  and  Rome. 1.80 

Italy  (Southern)  and  Sicily,  etc.,  - - 1.80 

London  and  its  Environs, 1.80 

Norway  and  Sweden, 3.00 

Palestine  and  Syria  (New  Edition),  - - - 3.60 

Paris  and  its  Environs, 1.80 

Switzerland,  -------  2.40 

Traveller’s  Manual  of  Conversation,  in 

English,  German,  French,  and  Italian,  - .90 

Conversation  Dictionary,  in  four  languages, 

English,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  - • .90 


The  above  books  jor  sale  by  booksellers , or  will  be  sent , postpaid , on  receipt  of  price . 
Send  for  Clearance  Catalogue. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 
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NEW  YORK  CITY. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (continued). 

Miss  Spence’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Academic,  and 
College  Preparatory  Courses.  Special  students  admitted.  No 
more  than  eight  pupils  constitute  any  class. 

6 West  48th  Street. 

Metropolitan  College  of  Music. 

Leading  Musical  Institute  of  America.  Residence  depart- 
ment for  non-resident  students. 

Dudley  Buck,  Pres. ; Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Vice-Pres. ; 
H.  W.  Grbbnb,  Sec’y  & Treas. 

19  and  21  East  14th  Street. 

The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Grbbn)  School  for  Girls  at  new  location, 
176  West  73d  St.,  Sherman  Square. 

The  American  Academy  of  the  Dramatic  Arts. 

(Lyceum  School  of  Acting.)  Franklin  H.  Sargent,  Pres’t. 
Classes  Begin  Monthly.  Regular  Course  now  open  to  applicants. 
Percy  West,  Business  Manager. 

The  Berkeley  Lyceum,  19  West  44th  Street. 

The  Comstock  School. 

Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  31st  year. 

Miss  Day,  Principal.  32  West  40th  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koues. 

School  for  Girls.  Primary,  preparatory,  and  academic  depart- 
ments. Special  courses  of  study.  Preparation  for  College. 

xo  East  75th  Street. 

Brooklyn  Hill  Institute. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Lane  and  Miss  Gorvan’s  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Girls.  429  Classon  Avenue,  cor.  Quincy  Street,  Brooklyn. 

The  Misses  Wreaks. 

School  for  Girls,  with  Kindergarten. 

Circulars  on  application.  21  East  74th  Street. 

Miss  Katherine  l*.  Maltby,  B.A., 

will  reopen  her  Home  and  School  September  27,  1894.  Highest 
Academic  Art  and  Musical  advantages.  Circulars  upon  appli- 
cation. 6th  year. 

160  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn  Heights. 

Miss  Annie  Brown’s  School  for  Girls. 

Primary,  Preparatory,  and  Academic  departments.  Preparation 
for  College.  Special  Courses. 

713,  7*5«  7*7  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  The  44th  year  opens  Sep- 
tember 27.  Address  for  circulars, 

138-140  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Mademoiselle  Veltin. 

School  for  Girls.  Kindergarten  conducted  in  French. 

New  fireproof  school  building. 

160-162  West  74th  Street. 

St.  Catharine’s  Hall. 

Choice  of  three  courses  for  graduation.  Special  studies  may 
be  taken,  or  College  Preparatory. 

St.  Catharine’s  in  the  Mountains. 

Recreation  School  for  Girls,  Holdemess,  N.  H.  Session 
June  29  to  September  4.  Address  St.  Catharine’s  Hall, 
286-292  Washington  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

The  Misses  Merington. 

French  and  English  School.  Resident  Pupils. 

183  Lenox  Avenue,  near  119th  Street. 

New  York  Collegiate  Institute. 

Primary,  Academic,  Collegiate. 

Certificate  admits  to  the  leading  Colleges  for  Women. 

Rev.  Alfred  C.  Rob,  Principal.  233  Lenox  Avenue. 

The  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

Advantages  of  New  York.  Special  instruction  in  Music  and  Art. 
College  Preparatory  and  Elective  Courses  of  Study. 
Engagements  now  for  September , 1894. 

Miss  Julia  H.  Farwell,  Principal.  Garden  City. 

Miss  Chisholm. 

School  for  Girls.  Resident  Pupils. 

15  East  65th  Street. 

Saint  Paul’s  School. 

A thorough  preparation  for  College  and  Scientific  Schools. 
Beautiful  and  healthful  location,  18  miles  from  New  York.  Build- 
ings fire-proof,  with  best  sanitary  equipment. 

Frederick  L.  Gam  age,  Head  Master. 

Garden  City,  Long  Island. 

The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86th  Streets. 

Mme.  Alberti’s  Delsarte  School 

of  Expression.  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

557  Fifth  Avenue. 

St.  Agnes  School  for  Girls. 

Under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Doanb.  Choice  of  four  Courses 
of  Study  for  Graduation.  An  advanced  classical  course  may  be 
taken,  or  any  special  studies.  For  catalogue,  address 

Miss  E.  W.  Boyd,  Principal,  Albany. 

St.  Mary’s  School  {Episcopal). 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Collegiate,  Preparatory,  and 
Primary.  Address  the  Sister  Superior,  6 and  8 East  46th  St. 

Albany  Female  Academy. 

Founded  1814.  Boarding  and  Day  School.  Three  Courses  of 
Study.  Certificate  enters  at  Wellesley  College.  Location  un- 
surpassed. Home  life  refined,  healthful,  Christian. 

For  catalogue,  address  Miss  L.  A.  Plympton,  Principal, 

155  Washington  Avenue,  Albany. 

Miss  Peebles  and  Miss  Thompson’s 

School  for  Girls  reopens  Thursday,  October  4.  Primary,  Aca- 
demic, and  Collegiate  Departments. 

Special  students  admitted. 

30,  32,  and  34  East  57th  Street. 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gardner. 

Home  School  for  Girls.  Mrs.  Gardner,  author  of  “ History  in 
Rhyme.”  607  Fifth  Avenue. 

Empire  Theatre  Dramatic  School. 

Mr.  Nblson  Wiibatcroft,  Director.  Private  pupils  received. 
Miss  Adblinb  Stanhope,  Principal. 

Address  Empire  Theatre,  New  York  City. 

St.  John’s  Military  School. 

Summer  School  and  Resort '.  In  the  highlands  of  Central 
New  York.  Ideal  resort  for  boys.  Boys  may  join  the  summer 
session  for  rest  and  recreation  or  for  study.  Attendance  last 
summer,  60.  Camps  and  excursions  are  arranged  for.  Features 
of  the  summer  of  1.894  will  be  repetition  of  Excursion  of  1892, 
being  voyage  on  schoolship  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
among  the  Thousand  Islands.  All  excursions  are  optional. 
Apply  for  information  to 

Wm.  Verbeck,  President,  or  C.  C.  Heath,  Vice-President, 

Manlius. 

Schools  and  Colleges  continued  on  next  page . 
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Eastman  Business  College. 

A live  school  for  the  training  of  live  business  men.  Thorough 
instruction  in  A endemic  and  Commercial  Studies , Stenography , 
Typewriting , etc.  Business  men  supplied  with  competent  as- 
sistants. Address  for  Catalogue. 

Carrington  Gaines.  President,  Poughkeepsie. 


Riverview  Academy. 

58th  Year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Government 
Academies,  and  Business.  Military  Organization. 

Bisbbe  & Amen,  Principals. 

Poughkeepsie. 


Houghton  Seminary 

offers  to  young  women  best  advantages  for  scholarship  and  social 
training.  34th  year.  Sanitation  perfect.  Address 
A.  G.  Benedict,  A.M., 

Clinton. 


The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School. 

Mrs.  Hyde  and  Daughters'  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Little  Girls.  Special  and  regular  courses.  Prepares  for  College 
and  European  travel.  Address 

Mrs.  Jane  Grey  Hyde,  Binghamton. 


Rye  Seminary. 

For  particulars,  address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Life,  Rye. 


New  York  Military  Academy. 

Col.  C.  J.  Wright,  A.M.,  President.  Cornwall. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss  Baird’s  Institute  for  Girls. 

44  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Primary  and  College  Preparatory 
Classes.  New  buildings,  steam  heat,  incandescent  light.  Gym- 
nasium. 23d  year.  Norwalk. 


Mrs.  Mead’s  School  for  Girls 

and  Young  Ladies.  College  Preparatory  and  Elective  Courses 
of  Study.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Art,  Languages. 
Certificate  admits  to  Wellesley,  Vassar,  and  other  Colleges. 

Hillside,  Norwalk. 


School  for  Young  Ladies. 

West  End  Institute.  Mrs.  Cady  and  Miss  Cady,  Princ.  Pre- 
scribed and  Elective  Courses  of  Study,  or  College  Prep.  Circulars. 
' 56  Hill  house  Ave.,  New  Haven. 

The  Homestead  School  for  Girls. 

Family  limited  to  twelve. 

The  Misses  Stowe,  Greenwich. 


Woodside  Seminary  for  Girls. 

Every  advantage  for  culture,  study,  and  health.  Number  lim- 
ited. Terms  $700.  Fall  Session  opens  September  20, 1894. 

Miss  Sara  J.  Smith,  Principal.  Hartford  (Suburbs). 

McLean  Seminary  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory  and  English  Courses.  French,  German, 
Art,  Music.  Attractive  and  healthful  location. 

Terms  $300  to  $400. 

Address  Rev.  J.  B.  McLean, 

Simsbury. 


Academy  and  Home  for  10  Boys. 

69th  year  of  Academy,  15th  of  Home.  Preparation  for  College 
or  Business.  Absolutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home, 
with  refined  surroundings  Gymnasium.  References  required. 

J.  H.  Root,  Principal. 

Greenwich. 

Miss  Low’s  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Regular  and  Special  Courses.  Prepares  for  any  College. 
Every  advantage  in  Music,  Art,  and  Modern  Languages. 

Family  pupils  limited. 

Miss  Low  and  Miss  H bywood,  Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Miss  Clagett’s 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Reopens  October  3.  College  Preparatory.  Regular  and 
Elective  Courses.  Specialists  in  each.  Tenth  year. 

252  Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 


The  Commonwealth  Avenue  School 

for  Young  Ladies. 

College  Preparatory,  Regular,  and  Elective  Courses. 

The  Misses  Gilman,  Principals. 

324  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 

Miss  Chamberlayne’s 

School  for  Girls  will  begin  its  3d  year  October  3,  1894. 
Circulars  on  application. 

64  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 


New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

( The  Leading  Conservatory  0/  A merica.  I 

Founded  by  Dr.  Eben  Tourjle.  Carl  Fabltbn,  Director. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  giving  full  information. 

Frank  W.  Hale,  General  Manager, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McDuffie’s  School 

for  Girls.  Formerly  Miss  Howard's. 

Springfield. 

Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

“The  Elms.*1  Miss  Porter,  Principal.  Certificate  admits 
to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Smith.  Quincy  Method  for  Children. 

Springfield. 

Oak  Grove  Home  School  for  Girls. 

Reopens  September  19, 1894.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith  and 
Wellesley. 

Miss  Vryling  Wilder  Buffum,  A.B.,  Principal. 

Amherst. 


Powder  Point  School. 

Prepares  for  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Harvard, 
or  Business.  Individual  teaching.  Home  life.  Elementary 
Classes  for  Young  Boys.  Laboratories. 

F.  B.  Knapp,  S. B.  (M.I.T.).  Duxbury. 


Mount  Holyoke  College 

offers  three  Collegiate  Courses.  Music  and  Art.  Library, 
Laboratories,  Cabinets,  and  Observatory.  The  fifty -eighth 
year  opens  September  13,  1894.  Board  and  tuition,  $250. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Mead,  President. 

South  Hadley. 


Williston  Seminary. 

Prepares  boys  for  any  College  or  Scientific  School.  N ew  Labora- 
tories with  Electrical  riant.  All  buildings  heated  by  steam.  Fall 
term  opens  September  6.  1894.  Address 
Rev.  Wm.  Gallagher,  Principal, 

Easthampton. 

Willard  Hall  School  for  Girls 

will  reopen  September  18, 1894. 

Five  teachers  resident. 

Address  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Merrill, 

Danvers. 


Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

A liberal  education  with  good  home  influence. 

Reference:  E.  E.  Hale,  D.D. 

Jas.  C.  Parsons,  Principal. 

Greenfield. 


Worcester  Academy. 

A Boys’  School  of  the  highest  grade.  61st  year  begins  Sep- 
tember 5, 1894.  Thorough  preparation  for  any  College  or  Scientific 
School.  Certificate  admits  to  various  Colleges.  Three  New 
Buildings— SCHOOL-HOUSE  admirably  equipped  with  labora- 
tories, libraries,  and  superb  GYMNASIUM.  DORMITORY, 
rooms  e n suite , every  modern  improvement,  including  fire-place 
in  each  room.  Isolated  and  perfectly  fitted  Infirmary.  Resident 
Trained  Nurse.  DINING-HALL  unexcelled  in  beauty  of 
structure.  All  buildings  heated  by  steam.  Ample  playgrounds. 

D.  W.  Abercrombie,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Worcester. 


Stamford.  | 

Schools  and  Colleges  continued  on  next  page . 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Miss  Gordon's  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for  Young  Ladies.  13th  year.  Liberal  Education,  with  Prepa- 
ration for  College.  French,  Art,  and  Music. 

Mrs.  Julia  R.  Tutwilbr,  Associate  Principal. 

4110  and  411a  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls. 

6th  year.  14  miles  from  New  York. 

Preparation  for  College- 

Special  Courses. 

Englewood. 

Walnut  Lane  School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  37th  vear  opens  Septem- 
ber 27.  Academical  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  For 
circular, address  Mrs.  Theodora  B.  Richards,  Principal; 

Miss  Sara  Louise  Tracy,  A.M.,  Associate  Principal, 

Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Young  Ladies’  Seminary. 

Refined  Home  Life.  Limited  number  of  boarders.  Superior 
advantages  in  School.  Emerson  System  of  Physical  Culture. 
Apply  to  the  Principal. 

Freehold. 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys. 

Founded  1766. 

E.  R*  Payson,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master. 

New  Brunswick. 

Mrs.  Comegys  and  Miss  Bell's 

English,  French^  and  German  Boarding-School  for  Young  Ladies 
reopens  October  a. 

Students  prepared  for  college. 

Ample  grounds  for  out-door  exercise. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

The  Misses  Anable’s  English,  French, 

and  German  Boarding  and  Day  School.  College  Preparation. 
Art,  and  Music*  Apply  for  circulars. 

New  Brunswick. 

The  Misses  Weldon’s  French  & English  School. 

The  Summer's  Travel  Abroad.  Applications  from  a few 
young  ladies  wishing  to  join  the  School’s  exclusive  class  trav- 
elling about  Europe , June  to  October,  1894,  received  at 

331  South  17th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute. 

Solid  foundations  in  English  Academic  studies-  Prepares 
for  College,  Scientific  Schools,  and  Business.  Music.  \j7 S. 
Drill  Regulations. 

Capt.  T.  D.  Landon,  Com’d’t.  Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.  M.,  Prin. 
Bordentown,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Anable’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Established  in  1848. 
Opens  September  27.  1350  Pine  St,  Philadelphia. 

Montclair  Military  Academy. 

Summit  of  Orange  Mountains.  Graduates  admitted  to  leading 
Colleges  without  examinations.  Large  Gymnasium,  with  special 
instructor.  Cadets  live  in  cottages. 

J.  G.  MacVicar,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Montclair  (13  miles  from  New  York). 

Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 

Represented  by  its  graduates  in  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Amherst,  University  of  Pa.,  Lafayette, and  West  Point 
(Lehigh  University  and  Trinity  College  added  for^-^)  23d  year. 
John  Calvin  Rice.  Principal. 

Ogontz  (near  Philadelphia). 

ILLINOIS. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Established  in  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two 
hours  from  New  York.  Opens  September  27.  For  circulars  and 
reports  apply  to  Principals. 

Ogontz  School  P.  O. 

Hollidaysburg  Seminary. 

Thorough  instruction.  Home  Comforts.  Location  healthful. 
Address  Mrs.  R.  S.  Hitchcock. 

Hollidaysburg. 

Chicago  Musical  College. 

Established  Quarter  of  a Century.  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Dr.  F.  Ziegfeld,  Pres.  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago. 

Western  Military  Academy. 

16th  year.  An  old  and  thorough  Preparatory  School,  with 
graduates  in  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  and  other  Colleges.  Ca- 
dets prepared  for  College  or  for  Business.  Circular  sent  on 
application. 

Upper  Alton. 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 

Founded  1749.  Healthful  location;  refined  Christian  home 
life.  Courses  in  Languages,  Sciences,  Music,  and  Normal  Train- 
ing in  Physical  Culture.  Post- A endemic  Department  offers  full 
College  Courses  in  Liberal  Arts,  with  degree  B . Litt.  See  new 
circular.  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.,  Principal.  Bethlehem. 

MINNESOTA. 

Stanley  Hall, 

a Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls;  14  instructors,  9 resident, 

1 17  students.  Full  courses  in  Music,  Art,  and  Languages.  Two 
years  beyond  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Offers  Scholarship 
(value  $400)  to  Bryn  Mawr  College.  For  catalogue,  address 

Miss  Olive  Adblk  Evers,  Principal,  Minneapolis. 

The  Hardy  School. 

A College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls,  reopens  September  n, 
1894.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,Wellesley,  and  other  Colleges. 
Native  teachers  in  French  and  German.  Special  departments  in 
Art  and  Music.  A handsome  new  building  with  ample  grounds. 
For  circulars  or  information  concerning  the  school,  apply  to  1 

Kate  B.  Hardy,  Anna  R.  Hairs,  Principals,  Duluth.  | 

OHIO. 

Mt.  Auburn  Young  Ladies’  Institute. 

School  of  Language,  Literature,  and  History.  Music  and  Art. 
Elective  Courses  of  Study.  Preparation  for  Foreign  Travel 
Special  Courses  in  History  of  Art.  Careful  Home  Training  and 
Social  Culture.  Pupils  limited  in  number. 

Address  H.  Thane  Miller,  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Mittleberger’s  School  for  Girls. 

Preparation  for  Harvard  examinations,  and  all  Colleges  for 
Women. 

1020  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland. 

KENTUCKY. 

Science  Hill. 

An  English  and  Classical  School  for  Girls.  The  oldest  school 
for  women  in  the  South.  Teachers  are  graduates  of  the  best  col- 
leges. Fits  for  Wellesley.  Accommodations  first-class  in  every 
particular. 

W.  T.  Poyntkr.  Shelby  ville. 

Schools  and  Colleges  continued  on  next  page. 
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MARYLAND. 


The  Sarah  Randolph  School 

RA.Nfraf.ri?, -dfc  Vil 


■.  ....  . . , „ , , 

t;  .V*.c»;  Urging  ti*d  TtaV  ^chocii  \0(  \fhh  K-iw^ 
hnr  .*»v>  »•;  .t*w  C'oiirsfeHi  •'<>«»' lege - Pr»*rv»i  *Umt  lJ~di  Term 
begins  Sv \t l vmi mi  ?o^  t } - Mrs.  A>  L Prttici  p*L 


Miss  Morgan  wtfi  rttin.  ia  June,  1394, 

from  bes  pc*irdii>£  ;tfid  Day  Sfchord  Un  oW/s;  at  PoKTSMecru. 

JMiafr  G*qih,**^  S AVnonot‘Ky,.a  graduate.  af  Smith  College, 
trill  open  the  *rln>rd  in  September; 

■■•  CoUfcgfe • }sT^m^  bftii  Ar^itmiC.  Quit*-.* 

'.  fdr  :<ufcitUr.  ?T^  Wisliipgjon  Street, 

Gloucester  Mas*,.  ./  .’--‘.V  *"i  ; 


J£uw\v  Piactf  Amt  Lanvate  Siydit,  tSul 


VIRGINIA 


Roanoke  College, 


Courses  far  Decree*,  with  Elective'  SfiuJiirs.  An o i V,*i>mer-:*a( 
And  I’reyiarafory  CutirsvA.  l-^rge  Library.  WofkjO/t  L^hqrainrv, 
IfeyatifuL  healtltfid  mountain  loqiiton.  £*P*^*$i*ht  *ti*4r*>*i* 
jur  jtri&awlrTgvj.  Young  Mtn  from  North  and  South  i.at*&gftei; 
u till  \iK'vi&f  free.  Addrt*--  the  Treasurer  ( S^i.km. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Friends  School  for  Both  Sexes, 

Fonwdril  m f?8a;  E&^lkut  W*tut+  .Sfndents  fmm  iS  Store*, 
All  rietiommation ^ Thomafeb  wntj*  hi  Sbtuoh , Ulafcsie^ 

Mmie.andAn.  Address-  , f 

Jottiis  L-L.I5  . 

P«pvjDRN<:a. 


CANADA. 


Hellmuth  Ladies’  College. 

. phtirch  School  for  Young  l Arlies  and  Girls,  under  the  rtisUm 
gurtatted  patronage,  of  U.R.  H.  S4.rinc«*t*  JUAii'ste  and  tbt  Uuunit'jD 
rvt  V\ Ucrdn|t)yk,  Tb pi mnas  awarded  iu  tfnfe -following  coursed  £ Ara 
Ut.m»c,  Art,  ami  f%IocUupi»:  For  circular,  add^e'-s 

R tv.  fch  N , FfvoLtM! , M.  A . , IModpal , Londo>v. 


We  will  insert  the  advertisement  of  your  School 

m a>paq»s  i.>rch)B^ue  at  the  following  rate* ; one  time,  st>«»  dot- 
U*s  and  idtv  cents  ; tlirae  times, • si *. dollars  and  tevtH ty-ftve  cents 
tach  timer  lion;  twelve  tftufes,  hvedo  liars  and  ^fyahrcetemr, 
LAch  invrtion. 

bAurfiv  S:  BjfOTdriKF, 


DIRECT  IMPORTATIONS. 

CtiUlbgvti teit-ttiottwiiid  subjects*;^  iocts. 

C.  H.  DONTON  & CO., 

13ft  Qoylsfoii  St.,  BOSTON. 


FfiAUkisi'*  S;»cA  Rr,  NkW  YiuU*. 


THE  CRITIC 


A WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 
AND  THE  ARTS 

FtHfluftti  /<£*«,  fy  fvJL.'  /tnvCf*  fi\  GfJtiff- 

.fstr  i8$3.  contain 
Hf.o  pages/  of  rfaiiusg-nialie;,  incluiliiij;;  no- 
fi(.v:-.  of  1500  books , iisti.  > £5  lilusfratinn-, 
•.'letter*-  irons  Lootlost,  Hosfbn^  atiti 
Chtcogo.-  / ■'■•pjepwrttri^nts /. vi  :die  Fine  Arts; 
M«siC  and  the,  Ifriima.  *f Sfsakcspeartanai’ 
edited  by  T>t.  Rr/lfe, 

TU<t  CipdL  if.  tint  0«ty-  ifysraty  unt'kly-  in 
America, 


*4  ♦/v’iii!  >tr  fUtfO^UC^ 


VV/V»d  r,.  KfAlf.i'Hp  ’s  MAGXy:iNB‘. 
vt  •v'df  5 **1  f*l  1 number  Aa^ji{4t 

npf*  -.t  J 'jfk  f j’  ^itoitTAb  con- 

»A‘/Vd.i>  M.AV  A^ading 

t;tUv.  ><vr  kvV  rV«»V  rltutlratiotv-*. 

its  in  stamps.- 

. 

Yh-o  a M&pazlne, 

$$ ,»Yit  A y n-  < : ./>  JITH  6t.,’ 

>>EW  YORK. 


A N G U A 0 £ S SH 

'$POKLiVvA'C  .1TT  'T:SN  TV^&^  . 

J'fXUClihl  hjngulfcdry /'  ^ 


t . r ^ i3^jr;  ye^r ; : but  for 
^iL5'0:-:  >v'fv'  ^iHvsciKl  m ;strt*f  subscriber 
, -.iilfitlc,  lot  erne  ;aud  Houghton, 

Mifflin  & $2  ^Ui0i>:  the  Poems  of 

1 1« >iigfeHow  (complete), op M^ariiHafi  & Lls 
St, 7^  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Tennyson 
( complete).  The CfrUl.c  Tnci  both  books  for  >s, 

' y \ ^“Tl»c-  Critic  ^ '!.r r fteT ’ ke/r 

.nsisrtJ  — rknfli  m4wAt  4*i  .tS&srvJ.  {/?£«'  ifU 
Ability  a/nVa  a^a  A VVh  l- 

, lAAi  CTiK'n^.  iH 

Fcr  »o  Cf:^  \ve  will  send  three  samjile 
copies  to  art y reader  of  HAttrER's  Movthov. 

THE  CRITIC  CO.,289  4tb  A«.,  Hew  York 


l,trv\VC*iTf-  1'rfJ*.  I.  .'v> 

l!H‘<  - M r.'fu/t^T  tKiYv  ijr  Jf itf  r* 

• j 'TV  Tp 

LOT;  ^0- 


CHICAOD 


O F HiitiTfAi  n»  Author*  Ah/i  j^h)iAhet^\-  skilled  re* 
ataIom  and  correcti>ra  cif  nciyclsir  biographies,  short 
pt»y»,  hUUTH*«,  tTVf'fC‘grnph<;  n''*^Tn5 v 1etv*n  r»f  unbi- 
ased critidsm  and  advvf  t; ;-  the-  chminiatiiin  and  ndhiiig  r>f, 
ctandsfrd  wDcfc^.  Sifdd  your  . MS-  io  Ibe  N V.  l5urt*aa  ot 
UftviAiont  tins  ftyff  thormighi y-«f quipped  ’literary  Imreau  in 
the  codnrfy  EAWbUUwd  i$Sd:  unique  in  position  anil  $ue- 
cea* . Terms  by  Gmrulars.  .Addres« 

Or*  TrrtJS  m.  COAN.  70  Fifth  A V©.,  New  York. 


wof K4&yTi  A'nv:?pf.ffii$. 
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“The  Family  Silver  ” 

Should  be  an  heirloom  which  does  not  lessen  in  value  as  the 
years  go  by. 

The  Gorham  Company  has  for  more  than  fifty  years 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Silverware  that  grows 
in  .value  with  age.  Its  productions  have  never  been  choicer 
or  better  worth  buying  and  keeping  than  now. 


GORHAM  MFG.  COMPANY 


iiBill  'wmm 


SILVERSMITHS 


STERLING. 


Broadway  and  19th  Street,  New  York 


HlfffcMt  Boston*  frt  Chicago 


TAKE 


BICYCLE 


fthtcb  1 8 if \t  o'/.iU  : * year-;  0 f 
rfetive  uj  bbidiu..  --  *•<  i With  t 

jyv^AatctJ  bacJctd  h y ciA * % i rtf »*£ M 

LIKE  THC 


81GYCH.E 


with  Us  universally  adopted  1; 

“o.  U J.  PNEUMATIC  Tint,"  fe 

••AND  VOU  BUN  NO  fUSK.": 

$125  fat  all  styles  and 

Haudsouift  fcpn  Hi  apy  fcatrMttjr  ii-  : 

8g*ar,,  or  hymaUior  t\vo2-tvV>T  |f. 

CHtengo.  -Boitou  4, [j 


crlleuce;  the  finest  miicml  j roos?  ikiliod  Uw? : T»b»i  tfurabfr 
const ruciiou  • purest  musical  InAa;  edegant  y&jd 

design  ; used  and  endorned-  fcy:  scheyed*. 
teacher? f and  th<j  public  generally. 

Instruments  Sold  fur  Cash  fcftd  E*$*  P»£«ft*flt#.  • • 

FuJh-  UlustratuX  ^au* |r*f*  +**4  ./*// 

■ j'-'  ? 1 V . V/‘.  ^ ’-VM 

Mason  & Htmlte  Organ  and  Plano  Co, 

■BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.oCttK'aOO,  KANSAS  CtTV* 


ti.  1 ri-bkh  jfj  a \mxb  Afrguri.uin. 
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SIXTY  MAT(;1ILKSS 

IT  would  seem  afc  if  nothing  short.  of  posh  am!  the.  wdstena,.  grow  nmitonh  side  by  v?,b-  j 
live  genius  could  provide  a m-w.  sensHtnm  n laud  where  the  knmmrn  cub e^oms  the.  mm 
in  those  fu.-\h-a>nr!f'  days,  when  the  tashmn.ddo  ph\  win  re  rite  june  ox  last  has  foil  ml  its  pubie 
mental  altitude  ptij^ht  find  fiuitig  cspressiifu  hv*#%  ami  the  tropic  and  temperate  kernes  forgflt  . 
in  the  phrase  of  boredom,  y Tie  n:'s  their  sepanning  bieniit  v in  one  !rmgvse!f*oh!'b 

li.uhunT  iu'H,  and  nothing  true*  and  it  doo<jT(  editing  kiss/' 

matter/'  *jfhom  having  demv.J  Um  eubwelw  from  hi> 

Yer  what  could,  he  thpre  surprising  ilem  tie*  w»>rk-wont  brain,  and  having;  ne.pjnvd  » men 
sdabum-m  i iu»{  it  is  new  possible  h>  he  tmm  sense  <>f  tjie  uduiite  beauty  ^ nature*  ;»l|d  tlm 
ported  fro  in  Xevv  York  o*  Yokohama  tri  less  inspiring  mtoresl  of  human  Tint  uro,  he  may 
."iiWfe  t Jin n ;aya&  n few  Hr  turn  his  regretful  face  homewurth  a.«4  ^#0* 

comp:iss  l Ik*  voyage  from  New  York  to  ITm  - in  Ins  old  rut  41  on  time,0  but  full  of  <h  o rmo 
pool  •;  This  is  surely  something  new,  and  no  iielUm  to  repeat  the  iiever-todreTvjrootrcu  ev- 
tess  true  than  new.  while  that  it.  tfev#  maUrn-  perienec  ere  Ids  hem!  grow*  wiueh  grayed 
very  materially  may  h<  nudity  tHnsioocd.  Not  only  <s  there  wonderful  voeomv  gf 

Let  Us  see  just  w ha!  it  imbUs.  Supple  jt  thmy  hut  >• inn  is  hardly  k- ; fcUlo<  f.o'e  to  the 
v,eary  Toiler  in  the  marts,  or  courts*  or  eollcecs  modern  holiday  -o'elady  a Hofable  economy  of 
of  New  York.  lio^toiu  or  tdijiudelphia  ram  cash.  Av-ordme;  *o  the  f-sfaijuniy  of  so  trust  * 
•span-  only  two  abort.  -months  from  hi*  oiTna*  worthy  /m  aUtbonU  -is  Mr.  Uard  incty  author  . 
or  study5,  and  would  like  tn  CK»>d  into  that  of  ••japan  As  Wr-  S<w  It/’  the  total  .cost  of 
tinm  as  mimh  novelty  and  .Itranty  as  . may  he.  such  an  ; mah-up  .imdod mg  return  .steep*' 

possible,  The  Continent  is  an  old  story  to  in^ara,  diiuog-c&iw,  hoi.»d  and  inn  e-\p*>t»srs 
hipU.  and  the  seaside  ami  moMOmn  rounds  of  railroad,  steamship,  and  j in rikishn  outings; 
hin  land  hav  e become  a weariness  to  the  tips  and  tees  to  servants^  need  noi  exceed 

!]esh.  Wliitle.Tv  Mem,  shall  ie-  pji f The  newly  Just  iionk  of  it  ! a triji  half  rocn-i  tie 

created  he dlith-s:  for  travel  w iie-ii  'w e hroijo lit  world,  and  hark,  arid  a whole  munfh  m the 
Japan  so  near  fit  oue.e  afford  a sathAvino  :m-  f;or\  iaud  pf  llowiiis  far  little  nu.»re  [linn  the 
Nwer.  WjUipr  the  mnde  of  those  vo*.t\  vhij  s wsf  of  living  at  a hn*l-eUs-  hotel  : No.  .sm- 
ile may  he  vanuevh  as  on  the  win^s  of  the  prising  and  ••m  h.mtmg  a possibility  sm\i\ 
wind,  into  the  very  )e‘acj.  of  Mu*  utosi  inteiv>r-  jiut  (e-eijs  to  he  more  ecueraliy  realised  in 
ing  eruiutry  on  the  face  (T  tie- gtohie  and  may  ord^r  that  by  wtu.de  hnttah'uis  those  m-odmg 
-spend  fata  f*dl  weeks  tn  fha?  ,h  l:md  «>f  flow*  x^.i  and  reeremio/u  ov  seeking  i'resJi  inJd.- 
where--  tie*  hVrur  *md  i jn;  ehemv  Um  jdnm  and  pK^tmos  new  wheaae  to  fm^eh  may  m 

ruKPS&'S  MAQ4pyR  AfirrjurrXftK  9* 

Go  gk  ;;uN,vERS#olfe  ; 


vade  the  ticket  agencies  of  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company. 

The  itinerary  of  such  a trip  is  worth  analyz- 
ing. Assuming  that  a start  is  made  from 
New  York  on  Monday  evening,  the  following 
morning  finds  one  in  Montreal  in  good  time 
for  breakfast,  and  with  the  whole  day  at  com- 
mand, thus  making  it  possible  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  at  least  the  exterior  appearance 
of  this  quaint  and  charming  city,  so  well 
known  to  American  pleasure-seekers  as  both  a 
summer  and  winter  resort  that  no  detailed 
description  is  required.  Here  are  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the 
greatest  of  all  railway  systems  under  a single 
management,  from  whose  polite  officials  all  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  as  to  the  journey 
westward. 

At  a convenient  hour  after  dinner  the 
through  train  for  Vancouver  is  boarded  in  the 
imposing  Windsor  Station,  and  then  begins 
the  long  ride  on  those  two  gleaming  lines  of 
steel  that  stretch  straight  and  smooth  into  the 
realm  of  sunset.  Never  was  journey  of  the 
kind  performed  under  pleasanter  auspices.  In 
luxuriously  appointed  cars  that  seem  to  glide 
rather  than  roll  onward,  so  imperceptible  is 
their  motion,  the  traveller  dines  and  sleeps, 
bathes,  shaves,  smokes,  and  reads  just  as  he 
would  in  a first-class  hotel,  while  before  his 
delighted  eyes  is  unrolled  a panorama  of  ever- 
varying  beauty. 

He  sweeps  swiftly  along  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  those  inland  oceans  of  the  North ; 
he  plunges  into  the  heart  of  mighty  forests 
where  the  giant  trees  stand  like  guarding  sen- 
tinels along  the  route ; he  traverses  forbidding 
swamps  that  quicken  his  admiration  for  the 
builders  of  the  road  because  of  their  overcom- 
ing such  difficulties ; he  is  wafted  across  wide 
leagues  of  verdant  prairie,  and  so  comes  to 
Winnipeg,  the  half-way  station  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  heart  of  the 
Northwest,  a city  with  a past  of  keen  vicissi- 
tudes, a present  of  substantial  growth,  and  a 
future  of  boundless  possibility. 

Flying  over  the  prairies,  which,  level  as  the 
ocean  in  a calm,  or  billowing  like  it  in  a storm, 
stretch  unbroken  to  the  base  of  the  Rockies, 
he  enters  the  mountains,  leaving  the  plains 
behind  as  if  he  had  passed  through  an  arti- 
ficial door.  Then  the  whole  world  changes. 
44  Mountains  tower  on  every  hand,  each  one 
rising  alone  and  distinct  from  the  narrow  level 
of  the  valleys,  as  a pyramid  built  by  human 
hands.  Geology  and  world-building  are  writ- 
ten as  plainly  as  printed  texts,  and  the  proc- 
esses by  which  these  masses  were  uplifted 
are  so  apparent  that  one  can  fancy  the  strata 
still  in  motion,  groaning  and  creaking  as  they 
are  forced  up  and  bent  almost  at  a right  angle 


with  their  old  horizontal  levels.”  What  need, 
forsooth,  of  toiling  over  to  trite  and  thread- 
bare Switzerland,  when  within  a few  days’ 
jaunt  lies  a virgin  region  of  cloud-capped 
peaks  and  snowy  pinnacles  soaring  high  into* 
the  “ intense  inane  ” before  which  Mont  Blanc 
and  Monte-Rosa  might  well  lower  their  hum- 
bled heads  ? 

Piercing  its  way  through  dark  mountain* 
passes,  and  touching  the  skirts  of  glistening- 
glaciers,  lightly  scorning  the  attempts  to  bar 
its  impetuous  progress  of  the  Rockies,  Sel- 
kirks, and  Columbian  Range,  and  Cascades* 
which  here  crowd  upon  each  other  for  near- 
ly six  hundred  continuous  miles,  each  range 
boasting  its  distinctive  pattern,  and  wearing* 
a garb  of  different  tints,  every  mountain  form 
and  color  known  to  the  world  being  repre- 
sented, the  train  dashes  out  into  the  deep  val- 
ley of  the  Fraser,  and  presently  pulls  up  pant- 
ing at  the  head  of  Burrard  Inlet  by  the  side 
of  a superb  white  steamship  fitly  bearing 
an  imperial  name.  The  continent  has  been 
crossed,  and  yet  only  five  and  a half  days  have 
elapsed  since  the  traveller  turned  his  back  upon 
New  York. 

The  bright  new  city  of  Vancouver  deserves 
something  better  than  the  passing  glance  pos- 
sible from  the  platform  of  the  train  or  the  deck 
of  the  steamer,  but  more  cannot  be  managed 
if  the  time  schedule  would  be  maintained. 
The  instant  the  mails  and  passengers  have 
been  placed  on  board  the  white  Empress 
of  Japan  her  hawsers  are  let  loose,  and  she 
begins  to  move  out  into  broad  Burrard  Inlet. 

The  ocean  voyage,  the  second  stage  in  this- 
wonderful  journey,  is  entered  upon,  and  the 
beautiful  steamship,  having  called  at  the  charm- 
ing city  of  Victoria  for  yet  more  passengers 
and  mails,  slips  swiftly  through  the  Strait  of 
Fuca  into  the  boundless  Pacific. 

There  is  a unique  charm  about  this  cruise 
across  four  thousand  three  hundred  miles  of 
azure  ocean  that  can  be  caught  and  adequate- 
ly expressed  only  by  a Pierre  Loti  or  a Laf- 
cadio  Hearn.  The  long,  easy  swells  of  Balboa’s 
placid  sea  strip  mal-de-mer  of  its  worst  hor- 
rors. The  passenger  need  not  live  below  the 
water-line,  nor  at  either  end  of  a see-saw,  and 
the  golden  days  glide  by  in  an  atmosphere  of 
dolcefar-niente,  to  whose  dreamy  influence  even 
the  most  energetic  are  fain  to  yield  themselves. 

Every  creature  comfort  is  provided  abun- 
dantly on  these  floating  palaces,  whose  spa- 
cious saloons,  roomy  cabins,  luxurious  libraries, 
cosey  smoking-rooms,  and  dainty  boudoirs,  lit 
by  electric  lights  and  cooled  by  electric  fans, 
are  kept  in  exquisite  order  by  Chinese  “boys,’* 
who,  like  the  Prince’s  servants  in  the  fairy 
tales,  are  ever  ready  to  answer  a clap  of  the* 
hands  and  to  do  a passenger’s  bidding. 
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The  cuisine  might  wm  the  commended  ion  ».*t  Inf *v In) a!  take*  •-•&;♦  pe  ami 
a Bril lat  Savarin  ; tin* , bath*  would  not  be  clearness  of  'outline  .■  deepens -h<  hue  of  pink 
bcoTfitiA  hy  au  jEoippOss  TVmipekv  vvlilte  there  aiid.  pearl,  nicks  sefriy  ' mio  rhe  gray  ty  orath, 
are  Axfin&mwite  yvIi^Wifli  t <>  ‘tViftji . ahd  rOysate 

away  the  (io!i*  ini»s  hiMU^  un‘](sU(vl.o,i  by  Fiipvamm  the  divine  mouijtujhF* 

.newspapers.,  -or  loiters.  The  f*-rim/ate  traveller  tt^is  come  to  fm  Urni. 

Jtf  Ufa  kindykhv  ijuf&tient  pagein  to  Urn  dsjaTu!  »ff  UV;  tiro;  yd 

ggr^m^y/vn  thfc  tuntli  day  .p<dv 

have  their  eager  ear*  greeted  w Itii  tie-  >;veh.  *>mr  pe trial  smiles,  and  the ehiidreu  are  never  ku^y^h 
/try.  of  *'  Land  Ho  !r  and  have  flu-  verdant  nyery  : a land  of  mmersnl  happiness  and  pmi* 
shores  nf  Japan  break  upon  llimr  vision.  SoMi-  tent;  of  abounding’  < murf esv  and  alFpcrvadmg 
times  the  steamer  makes  her  iaml-fal!  as  far  refinement,  a lainl  of  worshippers  of  bounty, 
pors.ii  as  Kjakva^au,  and  ihu.s  gives  tin*  tonr-  where  the  artisans  are  ail  artists,  and  the-  art  - 
y*l*  glimpse  of  the  Bav.of  Sendai  wall  its  mi-  nos  >.vori!»y 'Vo  decorate  fairyland;  in  short,  a 
' d island,  ;i  tin?  golden  tbever  mountain/-  and  ventnbie  fairyland  rnarvelioudv 


»J?U W#  >? JiW.s  ^KlTiKK  \K>r^fAVN^.  , 

the  thouBaml  pine-ehtd.  -islands  of  MiOsOshuna  : travel  Km;  Wtf/Vfy  Of  the  monotonous  pnmi.mnli- 
whio-li  Constitute  one  ;>f  * hv  bnP-b  i/Hm  Uneo  rh  s of  jpnvfern  life  at  hn/iKn 
most  he;4ufiftii  ^eep»e  resOrts  hedapa^i  Tapbi  s.ernind*  is  to  Is  sri.  that  the  thirty  d.*y^ 
deer  roam  oniong  the  to?  Op  id  proves  'of  Kink-  at  the  tourist's  dmpo.vcl  «>;rn!  a pitifully  scant 
w.uat!,  and  at  the  tiny  shriip:  **h  tliu  summit  hllovVmiec,  and  yet,  tieods  to  I he  it  d mi  ratlin 
sailor*.  ftiril  fishermen  presviU  their  petitions  to  i&oan*  of  .•ommaupeoioiv  by  j|||  or  sUvymhoat 
Tlie  Hod  of  tlie  bva,  who  hero  colors  the  waves:  and  the  (modeth.  jinrikbhn,  V is  foully 

to  h wondrijuSly  jem*  pule  gregn/to  ultramarine,  tomtshing ' }i'v>v? -. 

in  purple,  and  other  iridescent  hues  svsoi  ho-  pe*  ially  if  fon  t hunghl  h:t^  heiOt  lake. if  'to  wap 
•*de:ro  td*v  wul  a prooranura  i*idd:re  heevihg  the  sb*;»tm  r. 

Speeding  fn'tiihward  along  Ike  M-oeHonhow-  in  whieli  task  inay  always  count  up**i« 

ertfd ; eoast  the  ./iVe/orxy  <ight^  Vnjiynum  at  (dheioVd  ?*ssistanec  < rom  I l»e  iUfus  r,<  ;o,d  fiOio 

lldybreftk.  -To  vpe> to  \h«^  rosined/*4  A delicate  fVII‘ov-tra\‘  flers  t:ir?i;har  with  ti»c  laud, 

gr.,:  Hond  grows  -up  -along  the  edge  of  the  Vckohujcu,  the  laVvipod  ' of  Japan,  l«a> 
W»(c»rt  and ;-sU»wlv  a vast  eom-likc  eunndus:,  n inn?)  points  of  ovterest,  and  the  hewdy  iaudetl' 


H ARrtiP?  4DvkJtriir/:JL 

le 

\ Y > • 

• 

* * ’.Ortgiral  from  ' /' 

URHVERSrF^  O'F  'MlCMfi 

traveller  tntird  kfeoft  a tight  grip  upon  bis  of  ndodutants — tbv  /juniMt  folks  of  real 
{lorki't  l>ook7  so  tohleiuo  a tv  the  <-oiiU*nts  pi  — where  Uh*  tn%b'tj!  tomb*  of  if  lie  .departed 
the  r'.fiu ')  s]j ops.  Shorpuis  and  tin*  splendid  palaces  of  .the.  pres- 

From  VMii<>ii:tmS.:;sltffrt-  trips  by' rail* *te*u«'£r,  gnt  Mikado,  the  <rorgeuus.  temples  -r»f  ib** 
oi  jiurikteim  may  Ur  m«tte  tnurh,  south,  and  naiioual  r«.)ig>oo  and  the  ioo«b*rn  m #ff 

u T*>  Fm»sinm;r\vbh  ir-'s  mnnrkable  eave  a pn^ri  sstv  o ,gorj*nhm*ni  make  strange  and 
nod  nmgru'firjnjt  t^vHii  viov  ; to  KamakiirM,  striking  contrast,  is  not  to  \,K  deKaihod  m 
where  an*  to  be  S(T»I  the  golden  figure  of  wocdg,  Nor  can  ;»ny  adm.|V.Mr C ruM£l'p{ ion  he 
•K^.aiiiOfO  thirty  fpci  bide  and- ' jib  tv  colossal  imparted  of  .Nikko,  where  the  most  Vofigfaib 
hrotna*  statue  uf  DaiVBatsu;  HiVty  fret  in  mb  temples  in  Japan  an:  grouped  in  a riotous 
height,  \v iiin'h  synih'btees  the  eefhru!  idea  of  profusion  of  bewildering  bemitv  : nor  of  Kioto, 
Tuddiii^m:  to  Yokosuka,  where  tin-  govern-  lint  soul  ami  Teutro  of  old  Japan  ; urn- of  X 'rig*. 
:meur  ri/*v y - yard  an*)  dry-docks  are  worth'-  n /maki.  of  v>  loch  Tlerte  Loti.  \Uli:  tfii* 

: Kn  k ; b*  Uivatmsbila.  a charming  mountain-  I i ehigly.  arid  \v litre  ;in<vdu,f 


tufttigiy ? and  \v  here 


white-  &ht 


AVKNUK  OK  felkWl’KtUNk  SAty*  y'T  KMMSrjK,  4 AtTA S 


' n^ted  ■ for  jits'  'jhotel*  and:  ready  fo  hour  Yby^ ^ travellyr  ki^k  U>  tlj^e  pjrufc* 

.o>b  ttdpipir  baths;  and  of  corns,-  .to  and  |»r* oltliatr  of  American  Uf«% 

FyjL  .Unit,  thr  Vx:rr  b->  mountain,  whose.  flute  AH  tins  is  possible,  hardly  credible  as  if 
b < i *d  r^evutf  Trtav  In  fsnypn/rod  may  se.-m,  within  th*>  limit  Or  o month;.  me), 

tin-,  mb . of  tO.nsji’ti*--  a»*d  fton;  whe?>  bis  torn*  is  up,  ol*»  travolb^  bo?o*o;.- 

vvbor  v snn.volt  |Jjf|  j i.» (* 1 1 t»y:  but  jU'bb‘  - ‘t{>]iMo<i  himself  boii-e^urd  uim^cd.  daxxled,  dtdt^ijvd- 

-io*d.  r \nu\  s-e  » .•  * t Is  j • t'o  ;fi  I brfntv  U\m  all  of.'-  ii-y  n droritn  Of  |»aba*V!SO:  pnd’ouhdb;  o t 
»-i > p^ovbnO;-.  !«»^id.-s  a ndubty  sHs-tr-b  *d  t i * i o'  that  his  liulbtay  Or, ti Id  not  b<>  v •,})•», d.  .< 

from  'nohihs  to  years,  yer  full  *0' s^dbrmj  o;*! 

fba.  t!  •'  S'  iiop:^r:i*0  of  ;».}’  ii  f be  vwi»  fo  uiation  that  bi?  v*vOr  • iMfdv-rtOok  u,  a»jd  r.'T  *b 

' I v * : % f no*-  o pot-d  »d  *mtv  f»*rty  'miraUotrfdr t!<^  oiiiv-q.f -isino  ^ -a  jh»rali«v?r  W budi 

1 ' o.s y cn[\\Kfi\  ryd<  fiofii  YobobdiOa.  This  put  so  pn/iiiorablr  an  (‘\periemi  within  Un 

birfol  >\n  t v'iib  (.*•■  iuillion  at  id  n ‘piariM-  ren»*b. 
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For  competition  by  the 
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Designed  vndm^c  by 
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Carpetings : 

W.  & J.  Sloane 


The  Ingomar 

lifcuCrateJ.  i«  yen  i^odvnte-  C‘rcvy 
thing  -itwvi.e  iVi . labUXar.c  is  wad*  m 
tid>  which  \ve  oftet  -iCHfe*!  roX 

reduced  'price?  \ v ‘ 

X«r  SnoviUR,  ..  f.io.oo  nor  it •>: . 

Ta‘A«  3pw«t  ; 


^atiwncc'  the  ttpftDjng  pf  their 
Spring  Stack  ot  defect  4hd  Ex- 
clusive Patterns  in;  parelgo  and 
Domestic  . 
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,|T  GIFTS,- 

j#  from  $5  to  $iooo, 

1 S<on  to  kwy  adclrujs*  fo*  exam- 

imufeon  and  8e|ecl'.u}h 

Send  for  Catalogue* 
Diamonds^  Watches, 

Jewelry.  Silverware. 

jewelry 4<*4  StVV^mvar^  Wiirti - rtr 
ACtttrtuUlkMtfeV^tV  XVr**^/ ; 
vi  id  We  will  pAfvha^cli'tj  CRH 
l*'t  'its  >}T  Micttititf  value 

(vve  -a  ssay  o h n< tM  y K m A dj  i t*  t J it 
yoitr  icrxumt  til  evdMif'ft?  for  *rr<>r<? 

3>t it-Jr*.--  £$&&  fey  reqi 
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Axminsters.  Wiltons,  Velvets 
JVioijuettes  and  Brussels. 

Acfninster  and  Aubuwsen whole 
Carpets  to  order  trutn  Special 
Oesigris,  ' "c  ,\\{  ,•> 

Oriental  Carpets  and  Rugs 
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Broadway,  i&th  and  19th  Sts 
New  York. 


J.  H.  JOHNSTON  & GO 

17  Union  Square,  New*  York. 


MAyjAZ/yp  w*i 


M To  Remove  Paint. 

‘'Sit  down  on  it  before  it  is-  Stf/w^s.) 

bat’s  a good  way— easy,  too.  Arid  another 
way  is  to  du  your  cleaning  in  the  old- 
fashioned  Way  with  soap ; the  necessary  rub- 
bing takes  off  the  palm  along  With  the  dirt, 
but  this  is.  very  tiresome  \von| 

You  ought-  to  do  your 


■anmgv  with 
e tnodern 
most  eco- 

:^5gppt£  uiwwfical  way-takes  away  the 

ft  !V'  »''*  pis  dirt  easily  and  leaves  the  paint 

jkfk  Saves  rubbing,..'-. . saves'  work, 

VW?0SmL-  % *im1e;  “ve»  whatever  « 

cleaned.  Use  Pearline  (with- 

out  soap)  on  anything  that  water  doesn’t  hurt  <»' 


The  Mettawas,  Kingsville,  Ontario 


(■$(*  fyf  tv;«/  fnvn  ttttmikMfoHx . 0*  l&Kt.  € >v>>  J 

lYATTI^  t!H  V oueof  the  »mwt  homelike  an  cl  xtiarroin^  summer  reports  of  - tV.  contimnu.  Abinirtooi 

tried  :«f*  the  Oudqo  and  grounds,  the  IjQtu**  ltsglt  zlyfp,?*  jb&ot$8  repose;  wltiJjr  its  pm  & unity  to  *h*  dtf  td  Jfytrjv** 
k jgivc  e ret  j remem  ^Without  uiomtemen.t  isolation  At  the  u*m£  tune  its  private  W*ch  and  beau  ttt  u fly  gniyffe  ?*«*-  t*i 

i-y  fv«.  render  it  emirdv  fke  lrom  the  excursion  features  which  arc  so  oiled  objuc;in/«abic 

f «-Uer  pa  rti  c u lar* , ill  u#tra  ted  v-addrusa  Tfetnsne&sr/  A/CVCQLEM  AN,.  Etc  ret  t Mouse,  Union  Square /New  York. 
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ffAtipEit's  WAaA2iys  && fERtjgsm 


ought  to  be  fat  and  show  their 
dimples  when  they  laugh.  Thin 
babies  are  rarely  interesting  sim- 


the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda,  is  a 
natural,  palatable,  easy  food  for  babies 
and  all  growing  children.  It  gives  them 
materials  for  growth.  Physicians,  the 

world  over,  endorse  it. 


Weak  Mothers 


respond  readily  to  the  nourishment  of  Scott’s  Emul- 
sion. It  gives  them  strength  and  quickly  restores 
health. 

Why  should  you  go  contrary  to  your  physician  's  advice  by  allowing 
some  inferior  preparation  to  he  substituted  for  SCOTT'S  EMULSION  $ 

Prepared  by  SCOTT  •&  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New-Yorit  City,  Druggists  sell  ft. 


HAKt'KH  S miSMi-fM-  AfiTgUtiisSH. 


Chocolat 

Menier 


T!xe  3ii>w  English  Perfume. 

}rab  /Ypple  Blossoms 

4,  and  8 p2«  Bottles. 

■ 


FINEST 


Vanilla  f:‘ 

Chocolates,  t 

unites  in  a jperferi  form  al!  the  qualities 
everybody  desires  to.  imd  jo  his  food.  It  Js 
as  Nopristiin#  m Meal,  and  still  pleasant 
to  lake.  It  is  as  Delicate  as  a Luxury, 
an  tisti  i 1 chea  p i 11  price, 

It  is  by  far  healthier  than  either 

Tea,  Coffee,  or  Cocoa. 

Therefore  it  should  be  made  a household 
article  of  daily  use,  as  it  . is  in  France. 


* fiSOHA,  CUM'-tNlH>atq.«|  ^ 

$:§vah-<kpvK-m 

* I Blossoms* 

imt'jm  BQt® 


ask yaiiK  sRoas  m 


ft  he  b^Ht  on  site, 
a^nd  i,k  kuibm  «a\4  your 
jfddriwa  to  MONIES.  Ame* 
lean  Brands.  m We*i 
8?*s*<J*ay.  H«  ¥.  Oiy.#? 


CHOCOLAT 

MENIER 

ANNUAL  gUktCft 
9t>  foLUOtt  POUNP3 


ITT  New  Bond  St**  London. 

■ Tho  llrown  * Lavender  ftalU. 


ga  Wabash  A»»„  Chicago 
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MAGAZINE'S, 
NEWSPAPERS, 
EXPRESS  BLANKS,  ; 
RAILROAD  BLANKS, 
INSURANCE  BLANKS 
LAW  PAPERS, 

PAY  ROILS, 


SCHOOL  BLANKS, 

CITY  OR  TOWN  ltf.ANm 
REAL  ESTATE  PAPERS. 
PRICE-LISTS, 
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R.  R.  TARIFFS,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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ASA  L.  SHIPMAN’S  SONS 


io  Ftiirray  Street 
t.  New  York. 


The  name  4 ( the  Whiting  Paper  Company  on  a box  of  sta  tionery  vs  a guan w lee  of  excellence.  " 

A lady  is  known  by  her  **  gloves,  shoes,  and  the  paper 
tfjpm  ^ yjfcjft  she  writes  on,''  iTrufe.a  glance  at  ones  stationery  often 
tells  . aoe’s ' social  standing.  Your  .desk  should  be 
stocked  with  ■“•Whitings  Standard  Papers they  are 
. correct  tor  all  correspondence ; .made  in  rough  or 
smooth  finish,  and  ail  the  fashionable  tints  and  sizes, 
^hiHTtgjs^ ^ papers  add  thyelopefi  are  sold  bv  all  dealers  iu  fine  stationery* 

<vew  aosK  orpm  mills. 

150  and  152  Duane  Street.  Holyoke,  tlass* 
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nOTHERS!  nOTHERS! 

To  know  that  a single  application  of  the 
Cuticura  Remedies  will  afford  instant 

relief,  permit  rest 
and  sleep  and  point 
y to  a speedy  and  eco- 

S~7\\  nomic^l  cure  of  tor- 

f»  turing,  disfiguring, 
l Aching, burning  and 

V -Sal  scaly  humors,  and 

A I /V-  \ not  to  use  them 

/ \ — without  a moment’s 

' ■ * delay  is  to  fail  in 

your  duty.  Cures  made  in  childhood 
are  speedy,  economical  and  permanent. 

jy  “All  About  thb  Blood,  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair,"  mailed  free.  Cuticura  Remedies 
ore  sold  throughout  the  world.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c. ; Soap,  35c. ; Resolvent,  $x.  Potter  Deu9 
and  Chemical  Corp.,  Sole  Props.,  Boston. 

Disfiguring  Facial  Blemishes 

/fVjij  7/  * Are  the  cause  of  much  unhappiness  which  may  be 

V prevented  by  Cuticura  Soap,  the  most  effective  skin 

V \X  f,  ]Jc£.  purifying  and  beautifying  soap  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
< j^V== • the  purest  and  sweetest  for  toilet  and  nursery. 


Digitized  b} 


o* 

Google 


Original  from 
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if  A Rf>int  AT/rKfcrrSKt: 


EMILE  ZOLA, 


ffiUf"  Cn 
■fru  < (U  tom*, 


U dtfaxfcfl  (llMAMU-iAC  j4Ua.?<L  CAW**. 

\^w<l  v£\X  fk Wt  c.r  * w w ^ t*<  ^ * r 3u  <4  * ti<  Z?*  vtM e*t | 
|W  # ***  iiow^mA.C'  ck  fa  4l  4.  * aia tc  cTk.  (U  vafwfZ, 

*tc CtKcuC*  uut  UuiAA  am  /‘lit  fb%*£C  ueaVe. 


4&L0Lf 


“ The  Elixir  of  Life,  which  will  combat  human  debility  — it 

is  a veritable  scientific  fountain  of  youth,  which  gives  vigor,  health  and 
energy*  thus  creating  a new  and  superior  race.”  ZOLA 


MOST  POPULARLY 
USED  TONIC-STIMU- 
LANT  IN  H0SPITAL5, 
PUBLIC  AND  RELIG- 
IOUS INSTITUTIONS 
EVERYWHERE. 


OVER  7,0  0 0 
WRITTEN  ENDORSE- 
MENTS FROM  PROM- 
INENT PHYSICIANS 
IN  EUROPE  ANO 
AMERICA. 


NOURISHES  - FORTIFIES  REFRESHES 
STRENGTHENS  THE  ENTIRE  SYSTEM 

True  most  Agtwabie,  Kflectire  and  tniitng  Tunic. 


Aik  for  V in  M*rUni  of 
Dru^lstA  and  Fancy 
QfhCm. 


Ta  Avoid  disappoint' 
menu  accept  no  jsub* 
At Jtu  lions. 


E\mtx  tfvi\  ^TUtcairV  qn  its  own  ^viERtTS, 

PK.OV&*  ITS 

We  will  mail,  gratis',  Portraits,  Sketches,  Biographical 
Notes  and  Autographs  m Celebrities,  testifying  to  excellence 
ot  **  VI, N MARIAN!  ” 

HAR1ANT  & CO..  52  W.  isth  St..  Nr.o  York. 


Free  Offer 


PARfft:  41  BotTLRVAIHV  nji??Wk<A?W.  ’ i 
LOKtJON ; 'M  0£F0tfP  HTRMrr. 


fTARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


) IT  AS  been  worn  threadbare 
. 1 1 through  constant  repetition 

\ by  rival  makers  of  bicycles, 

\ and  the  words  will  be  familiar  to 
many  riders  who  believed  them  to 
”^J|  their  cost.  The  Columbia  is,  and 
^'fi|has  been  from  the  beginning  of 
'■  Jf  bicycle  construction  in  America,  the 
ill  standard  at  which  all  bicycle  makers 
have  aimed;  but  through  lack  of 
( facilities,  or  skill,  or  both,  even  the 
?)  best  have  been  unable  to  approach, 
much  less  to  equal,  Columbia  ex- 
cellence in  design  or  construction.  Un- 
prejudiced truth  always  acknowledges 
Columbia  superiority. 

Standard  Price,  $125.00^ 

POPE  MFQ.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York, 

Chicago,  Hartford. 


Our  illustrated  catalogue  will 
tell  you  all  about  Columbias. 
It  is  free  at  our  agencies,  or 
we  mail  it  for  two  two-ccot 
stamps 
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The  Wonderful  Weber  Tond 

is  found  ONLY  in  the 


<pianos 


mm 

teak 


The  Wonderful  Weber  Tone 

1$  found  ONLY  in  the 

WEBER  PIANOS 


Tin;  \?EBEB  Pt  AXOS  iuv  constructed  Trow  the  roafiiato’l*  standpoint,  as  well  usthfct 
a£  fbe  ii;t-.  h i*rn-;  hence  these  instruments  <w«  distinguished  from  all  others 
pure  and  sympathetic  quality  of  tone  that  the  greatest  musical 

that  eoQsuhiniaUon  of  iQ&cUonicai  esrceUtmt'e  that  admits  of 

THE  MOST  DELICATE  AND  IMPRESSIVE  EFFECTS.  ; 
while  insuring  the  durability.'  of  'the  instrument;  and  that  nnittirto  supeiiuriiy ■;*$«: 
enhances  the  pleavure  yf  both  performer  and  listener.  Constructed  from  the  yKry  lssst 
materials.  #»a  employing  only  the  most  skilful  workmanship,  these  instruments 
the  highest  achievements  in  the  art  of  Piano  making,  and  are  . . ^ 

Comprehensively  THJE  BEST  now  Man  ufhc’tureii. 

WARE  ROOMS:  FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Digitized  b1 


Origir*al  from' 

UNtVERStIYvOFWf£Hi£i/ 


ha  arm  s at  ah  Air  vk  a i>  \k<:  tiaek 


TONE  SCALE  DESIGN 

TOUCH  ACTION  MATERIAL 

CONSTRUCTION 


Catalogue  and  full  t&x t of  rr^e  on  application  to 

Vose  & Sons  Piano  Co 

170  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BARPBii'Sr  VAQAZWK  AWgltTlSEIi. 


\Vt  are  showing  a largg  assortment 
y- j of  yEotiamt  in  a variety  of  woods ' espfr* 

K*  I -cially  suitable  for  Summer  Homes, 
■||ithcy  include  different  finishings;  of  Ma- 
|pJioganyy  Rosewood* Walnut,  Ebony,  Oali> 
B||n4  White  Enamel  and  Gold. 

The  Tvolian  G particularly  adapted  to 
Home.  It  amuses • both  the  old  and  young,  as  it 
rieties  of  music.  With  ft  you  are  entirely  in-ic 
a musician,  as  it  can  be  played  after  a weeks 
i person  knoxving  tiothing  of  iiiusie. 

£ sti&uid-  likgf  ta  send.fou  one  of  opr  itHU  Cntiifogncs. 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

treet  .....  NEW  VORK 

Mit  Music  Dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 


An  Excellent  Value 


Uiijity,  Peatity,  bM  Value  art;  combin'.-' I in 
Itnprovcii  Pavoniit  Hi-iCt.  a.I  Construcf-.  1 of 
EnamcJfc-ti  White  (or  any  color  <Jesmrl).}mli  l.u  .; 
lyrjiSiS  irimmiugs.  It  cci.noiui/es . spure.  fit 

Liiiiioii,  apd  hanvoui«c>  wijjft  0tf0.  (unCturv. 

■■PrVee^  teiitt  AViiyeu  W irtr  Spri'j.g: 

0,^.1  li.  6 6.4x4  ft.  6. 4x,.o 

.j  . 5i*,75  S*3-75  $«3,?5 

i COM l’ LUTE  Ol  TFll\ 

I Bedstead.  6.4  x 3 ft.  • « .y  , ■ - , 

] Wire  Spring,  6.4  *3  ft.  , ALt-  P K 

i Curled  Hair  Mattress  (our  rfyfti.  ' Jjfl  fj  A A 

if.  mwhr>.v*  3 ft.  \*Aa  Ini 

Uve  Oeese  Feather  Bolster,  3 ft.  ! 

PUTNAM  & SPOONER 

344  Boylstorf  St.  - - Boston,  Mass, 


Fine  Bedding,  Spring  Beds 
Brass  and  Iron  Bedsteads 
Down  Quilts,  Cushions,  etc 

IHufftfated  CafoltgrU*  IreE  if  yon  tnendett 

CHAS.  P.  ROGERS  & CO., 

204  and  266  Sixth  Avenue,  Cor,  17115  St 
NEW  YORK.  . V ft 


■§o?e  lor  Fbhitir  Ifrowd  Co  ♦ Birmtn^friitT)* 


aAnrxk'S,  arAtrAZ/as  AvreRTiseR 


“Silver  Plate  That  Wears/’ 

Ask  your  dealer  for 

Meriden  Britannia  Co’s 

It  has  all  the  artistic  char.H  h'?  . ■ 

of  the:  best  soiul  ware  at  front  ^ 

one  fourth  to  oil*  eighth  the 

And  it  wears,  OtIi-twim-  we  . yd; 

would  not  have  the  large.'* i 
ne&s  in  our  line  in  the.  world.  ; - Tjfi/ffr 


trddt 

*i»r\  tAtUg  je^afpt 
<Sf>OUlt:  /x'fT:  lYi 

and  Forks. 


1 > i&pocK.l  ; :W  '• 

Glass  Cutters 

- J4»  W . ' 

ROYAL  R06SC 

-of- 

SPAIN. 


cater* 

to 

Its 

patrons 


&:'F7[  "■ , 


Sijtv  - 4ist.-j0.jCt  • . $wai$  ^ at.  Yv 
hair,  excelling  nil. others  m 
■nesy  of  . color/  brij-  . 
honey  and  depth. 
catting,  -UH 


^%po^ 


tm  ^ Uftjfc  tills 

trtdU)  nutik.  ■ ' ' ' : A'ftA.  /"'-d 


BA  It  PICK'S  MAGAZtSK  AarSKTfS^K, 


Superior  Merit  Recognized 

*>/  MOKTA?tA  S1LVF.  R ST  AT  UE  CO. 

Tftc  Ei^ettio  Sinew;  Co.  ii.V.  - - • ’ 

Cmtkv, r#w, 


-A/ter  thr  most  thorough  test  o>  rari- 
otts  eYfjcfGs.  ipr  deAftfcig  awl  poiisliiiig  the  Sfhier 
^^ibitect at  the  World' s Colons- 
btaf  Exjpo^jft)oti Jby'  djfe  State  of  Montana.  we.  have 
decided  to  use 


exclusively.  The  great  value  of  the  Statue  nec<*ssf» 
tates  catefui  irrut  merit  in  the  process  o(-  restoring  its 
the  stained  by  ihe  ojf 

ELfi^rKXNSShiOO.s  havc  bcert  highly  Mtiafactory/  ^tid 
juiiy  justify  u*  in  stating r that ^ fi  Is  an  v^ry 

superior  and  ^exceptional  ojetrits  for  dtanmg ;-v&n& 
pdl&Umg  precious  metals?. 

{ Sign  $d)  Ft.  D J l IGBEEy 


AMiffioN  H0tisel<®epers  t*?  loJ? 

re’s  enI*?#  any'  other. 

BLECTRO-SMJCOW  is*  J*M4  % Leading  trailers  Everywhere. 
Trial  quartrity  Asf  ihe  sMatWe.  tto*,  post-paid.  15  cts. 

THE  ELECtRO  SILICON  CO,,  72  JoRN  STV  Rew  York. 


The  New  Trans-Continental  Scenic  Line 

; Northern 


like  McBonald, 


Afnmu  1ih!»* 


ftOlTC 

FIELD 

mm. 


TOURIST 

capitalist 

FARMER 


A NEW 


A l K I T jicrvAs-  fht  continent  wl  tKc? ut  bay- 
$v  iu|*  '-trCu  T),e  RtCfmit iotts  of  lhis 

grd w d ty  fyty i.tV.  tine  iyoii hi-  he • tie te-  pa- 

atV  t bhnttU  not  -fait  id  take  ad- 

V«t.4tf^  i\f  cv'U-koi  vale’s,;  >n  chci  t horn  rd? 
fhtsi >•)  1 1 whilh  pr-rwit  ghiitg  and  re- 

turn  l«\  «l{}fciVMi  ;<»»'(<**  bring  <Ui.cc. 'their 
ticket*  f£ad  in  >w<£; ;>>t ^ 'dtfeetvohi.  \ yfat 

the  Great  Js  r.rthpm  /•  : < . 

\V.  WvFINLE  V F.  I<  WHJTNEV, 
Gent.  Traffic .%«,  <1>P,  & T.  A.? 

s-r-PAiiiAA-mi^v, . 


OAKJPX&A  31 a tlAZHir#  jUBWriTiam- 


Luxury  at  Home  and  Abroad 


And  Grateful  to  the  Invalid \ 

Supersedes  the  conventional 
%.  Tea  Balt  in  ever}’  par- 
xV  ticular. 


a Cup  of  y 

Fragrant  Tea 


Your  Jeuielter  HAH  or  tan 
PROP  IRE  them  for  f/ou. 


PAIRPOINT  MFG.  CO. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  ™ 

NEW  VOftK  CHICAGO. 


Ask  your  retail  dealer  to  show  you  the  Christy  Knives.  They  hive  a peculiar  wavy' 
edge  winch  makes  them  this  best  cutting;  knives  ever  devised  . There  Is  nothing  like  them* 
and  wherever  tried  they  are  at  once  adopted.  Aiake  carving  a pleasure.  Cut  new  bread 
as  thin  as  old,  cake  without  crumbs,  nod  meat without  shreds. 

Recommended  by  Miss  Helen  Louise  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Emma  I*.  Ewing  as  being  the 
most  desirable  knife  now  offered  to  the  public.  Beware  ot  Imitations.  .See  that  Christy 
is  stamped  on  each. 

If  your  deafer  does  not  keep  these  knives,  send  direct  to  the  Christy  Knife  Co.,  Box 
H,  Fremont.  Ohio,  and  they  will  see  that  your  wants  are  supplied. 


COOK’S  TOURS  | 


Ail  Travelling  Expenses  Included 

‘PtVi'ttiH  fOUVT-  *n  itiUTV.iU  sM-n»i. 

ttMug  ]tng\aMi 

Trance,  ,Ei.  Germany, 

Norway,  Russia,  Italy*  Switzerland,  ^ 

N*r*i  fi€tf»ja^!:uro  ^ fit  hi  ♦»!  9^ 

)'-:»h*wh5k  Mates*  Ju*rs,  i*.  H,  ii,  >vui  <>m 

-iiciU  TnUroftd  rfcW^  itr.nij  Uh\>\  'Uritvf*  of. 
l&mpkf'  OiWHin-r  Nrtti-i?.  Miyftpy*.  :vt<> 

gfix&iitif*  >asL  % ‘.  - ' * * ' 1 ■ - ’*■  * 

THOMAS  COOK  * SON,  r ■;  V 

‘id!  mi ‘I  V*la  l*rtn<Hv:ifvv-  V-‘»U. 

Boston* 


. -Thisf*  fc&utilnl  Surrey  Int  ic 

^f/amted  in  » oelr  Olive.  flMSret. 


THE  WATERLOO  WAGON  CO..  Limited, 

tVSW-rJo.v.  Y„  r,  Si.  A.. 


What  4Cfc ;.' nt 

ter,  N V;AiIi  bnn^.  He  pays  cash  wktft 
j jewelry m diamonds. 


Mviiufa.  ruftt>  Phte  Ctrriftjp*,  lark  Phaeton*,  Byifcg^  etc- 
Send  ft*  catalogue.  Memioo  this  ad  Terras  cast, 


MAGAZINE  A&YFHTJmn. 


'*  ‘ r«lUi4t  teocr* 
v?n  ;H^A>i'4^^>  Si 

.Du*»<  5t\,  V.  V* 


is  WEALTH 


W kf.p&v  SiOO  per  year  for  your  Life  Jnsur- 
anc*  ^ hen  the  same  amount  of  insurance 
• in  be  had  in  one  of  the  strongest 


Life  Insurance  Companies  ifi 
the  world  for  $50  ? 

ftutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association 

RECORD  AND  FINANCIAL  STANDING : 

aooct ..  .. 

M»Ht  V’ *Tt<r ...... 

i ItiVKrt  ftimoaHy,  exw&lii  Lf.#  qjji  &i,90iUK* 

5 fmrotRF 

i $$*$***  pt/sn,  itAK<)», 

> ulftiK  ft*U4,  ow. 

. ^ t*  Premium*  *xc«*<l* £*tMKKUK)tM'H> 

$ ^ in  1*83  *ei,00'MH>0.6o 

1$  N>8CI! ' 

state. 

/ v7  ?i>i  dnitikx  Ittsuramy  will  be  fxmiifud  fret  «yV*-, 
?.<  /£*  dj&Cfy&r  of  tte  AUtiritl&M'*, 


HOME  OFFICE: 

hm  Banning,  38  Park  Row,  Sew  York, 

E Bi  HARPER,  President. 


r'S* !Wy 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Benefit  Life  Association 


IF  YOU  KNEW 

EVERYTHING 

There  % # know—  — about  the 


A T Humph  of  Nataral  Premium  Insurance 

OEM  AUK  A H L.E  U ROW  Til 


STATEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  FOB  1893 

ifttsMRtnt*  vt  %t-'-  $105,381,803.00 

lh*  . yvm  * • ' 6 .744 

1«KUUi;.v.  »t5i»v;..A'4;v4.«lir-Twi  1 16,656,800.00 

^’.^Ssfgiu#  i t'oiil'.  . $1 ,027/796.08 

A : » v * t j ft t ♦ •>  ’ I m «'  • ->1*'  ; v‘  . L i;.u 

f HvhtuUrl*.  paiff  {•>  L.ihcy . •« 

/♦UhtHI'  UtF  W'»1  . . , . 

T'.tii’i  ><vrt\\n:\At\u  . . 3.5,664  j 

- ‘ J 1 ,5  H ,888. 75  ! 

■j;?jjijij><uiii»'.v  v:-;-..  ,...•  V8,464^7Sv5?  j; 

Spfeftrtw  Openiftp*  Jfcr  BaertfsttV  Mwr  to  4<rt  { 


irs’  clean  record  Jin.i  fjg 

i ?>Vv  *<  VfE,  ABSjQ.LjtrF.fe.;.  SECURITY 

Jj^uraik e.  y<\x  -.won  til  iT.ndydc  tlrai  30m 
r>v>  setter  th^ti  .^rn**  family  the  beiirAi 
,/i?  ^rotecltoti;  J/  yotr  db  it,  you  wifi,  he 

? RULV  ECONOniCAL. 

W r-  issued  to  Non-Masons  and  to  Wotaeu 
at  ifc  %wh  cost  as  to  Masonic  potie^dlte, 

>L  ifei^UOARO.  Manager,  Chicago,  1IL 

6,  L f*rt«Weot.  C.  A.  CAmti,  i*$r*Uft 

j.wticvn  HAKI«K>i  M.VGAKTNM  ^lUVc- 


Siipetai,  6e»(!y^l.  tfhd  Si*»te  Ageiit*^  • ^ 

GEO.A.LITCHFiELO,h-es, 

mt  ^'rATK  --  ' •' 


, l^sudtq^  iM  ix/tre;  u 

;•  lh?  yout 

J TkU  ♦ tVT  it  n?V  rfii : t 

f iuiU. 

A t *0  A t diifl »V»]  Yt>  ii  i’ ’intdi 

f U/utt'Uti *.  “jiAiff  t»'»  i'.»ticy  j 
AUhtKj/  UiF  yvui  • ; , . 

. . V‘ 

^xv&wihiuai:.  r • •., V;. ;.  • • '■• 


fTAKFBJrft  MAtjAZr.VE  AOVKItTISEG 


ta  our  query  in,  Fehcthiry  * ' Wh.it  do  you;  know 

£htrt$.;md  "C&uk"  Collars' tmdl  tfe 

M!o\v;uu  ?.s  specinOy  inkrcstm^  . 

. . • ! ■ ■ 0 ' , it  ■ ■ •■■■  i$m  ■ 'fairM  '/WW  ■ ■■  '•  M 

W • ;r  * * • ' : -" ' * •'* ' 1 ’ ,f  * ' * * ' ^ * *• 

**  f ' ity  J ^Jihi  falfVj • /r. ;y r:.^7  - ut  p/.  ft? , I 'rti  a jgij'rtit 

• /,v  Am- W>w.  /•■  <U  .'.  - -/  t , :•■•:•  \ mm;  /k//  ..?//'•;  /.;  /.w. 

i-fitlw X’-iM.'i  v»/;'/;-ivir','  w/tf-:  W 

*’■  /?<f>  <?$ ;$$?}•  .&ii  t&y-  hdi*  ;hf 

Monarch  ifc rt<\ 'yin&'jC'f*# 'HF & -MV. .'• 

",J  / V//  ;£iW  # v th<ti  <Hker  mt*  Af  •j'MA?tWik,s 

^ ' V ■■'■••■■■  '•  ''.;,/  ?;  *'4>  ; i.-/t  \ J/ rr;r  /•,■  •-ovAuV.-;.V;. 

M'ttfr  i*ip t&r'i'&p'  in  wtftiisis  ihii$r  Ak^s,  aW*  tot  fUffa 


(i We  should  attach  (he  writers  name  \o  this  ieiu'r,  weM 
yiqiujEc;vhi  confidence  :.  and  more  than  that,  \ve‘d  surptise  some  of  the  ‘ Four  Hundred. 
Fo.shion  with  comfort  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man  Write  for  our  new  Sm-vi |f§i  or 
mm  HP  $|tff  prove  it  (oyoti.  A copy  mailed  to  your  address  live  it  you  ws.stvH 

CLUETT,  COON  & CO.,  Makers.  Faciuvies  •.  T«\.;.  , >,  v 

ti 7jc  Dm?  »n/4  Cali  i 


#f  Gciwiwetrt  Bgtnis,  iu- 
rinding  f he  'Frees.”  a/so  Neu 
York  'City  Bonds  Btonbiyn  Bonds; 
St-ife  Bmt-Ji,  iWit  Kkih’il  Rit)iro,j,i 
Bonds i.  rw'-  rW-:'  = v \ j’-‘- ^ 


Out  its!  ■ ‘ Se/fited  Scaicdics  ’ ' ■will 
bo  sect  pH  opplimfir)!! 


Scientific 


^d/J  issues  yi  shuds  and  bonds  listed 
on  - Y£i?fc  Stoop  \ - 

tVe  da  nai iake  marginal  aecomiiy- 


Mo  strain  on  buttons. 
Waistband  Is  never  pulled  up, 


Ho  baggy  pants. 

Ho  dragging  down  on  shoulders. 

Mo  straps  In  view  In  full  dress. 
Trousers  not  pulled  up  away  from  shoe 
when  sitting. 

Cables  preserved  from  wear, 

BtilH  for,  and  worn  by,  the  best  dressed 


Harvey  Fisk  & Sons 

24  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

topres&nM  in  Philadelphia  by 
Hr.  James  H/  Chapman,  i23  Cfegstaat  Stmt, 


men  In  America, 

*f  muML  'Mut  j *i.W>  n«rf  *lv^ 

rrAP  TUCMg  iiu^t  Mfl  toil  Wilt \ tvf  A fM>* 0* 
cHU  ittem  unyc  tAcn*wof 
SCIENTIFIC  SUSPENDER  Ca,  Elm.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Yarpterly  Ilitlile  I'r^L,  ftUeli. 


iiA!iPRH’fi  it  a oat, ms  advrbtisbu 


LARGEST  IMPORTERS  PROM 


JAPAN,  CHINA,  INDIA,  TURKEY,  AND  PERSIA 
877-879  Broadway,  New  York 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  IS  IN V I T&fr  T£i  CRI & &P  R 1 3$S  A Nil  > T>  O ER  IMPORTATIONS  0V 


Iw  Rich  Oriental  Colorings  srid  Pesigss  closely  ressynabUng* ;.Rarr  Antiques 

iittfUlftr.  D«*vt  *»<ui*v  < Si z%*  JU^ular. 

feet  $1.40  $2.50  . 8x10  feet  $8.80 

| 1.00  1.75  9x12  1 1190 

^ 2.00  3.00  10x12  u 18.00 

3.60  8.60  10x13  “ 14.60 

‘l  4.00  7.00  10x14  “ 16.60 

“ 6.00  11.00  12x12  “ 16.00 

> “ 7.76  14.00  12x15  “ 20.00 

Made  M for  wa. 


OUR  IMPORTATIONS  FROM  THE  ORIENT  INCIUDE : 

Silks,  Tapestries,  Antique  and  Modem  Rugs  and  Carpets,  Curios,  Enamels,  Porcelains, 
BrGft£&£,  Art  FMtzr-y.  .;  Furniture,  Lamps,  Solid  Silverware.  Lacquer,  Baskets,  Screens,  ?tc 
Send  Isr  tttyTirvrM  l7&xc;npt»*  C&toiogiie.  Naif  Orders  Poceitte  courtesy  and  immediate  attention 


Regular  Price  $65  Tbe  SeWI  ng 

Machine 

s».  jsiBW!milhfc  Trust 


J i d A#:  be:  f*Vrwlcv$';. 

T>rti&£'  v<*  back  to  i&e. 
V j ^ N» itior;t&e 

lid  p^pfc'e)’  v ^c'Tijffer  tti.U*  %6& , 

| . '.  t.  . ..  •'•  No  v 

; y'N  . • ■■.  ■ -■  v n'y -uT* 

f .IT  "ofc* 

FRS£.  This  machine  *a*  »w  at  tied 
Worfd'8  Phir.  Uisdlther  lat<s\  and  \^1  caaAel 

Hus  p poftHIve  feed.  e? «. «>et f-t 

filttiUJe.  automatic  tx>bbinwt»dH^ *e'\  oi  si-rl 
attetflmteul#,  needle*,  isftf fcfttd  *krfc*Botie*.  A company-; 
to#  each  lA  OwrTaji  Year  ^fUluf'a<5t^,r5L.r^ 

htindlm?  11*  to  r<rt>laccAUy  d r fV.Crt. 


ON  THE  FENCE 


As  to  whether-  you  will  have  your 
new  shades  put  on 

«E£E!rTCNT**  «fu*m<r  Dnl  lore 


or  s.ome  mefhcient 
T just  as  gemi.  ’ ' substitute. 

The  riHhfttfDt#  f 

It  coh»>  y*vu,  the  bamt?  -a?  Efficient. ,f 

His  profit  is  in  the  33 

Where  is  yours? 

“A  word  to  the  vyise  is  yJjff iclent.’  *T 

NEVlUS&HAyiOsWD 

A&TW  Gtt>*3*ay.  Nfrw  York* 


Send/jar  CZrcttfor  f/ 


a am- Ett  i s invApsx  'AorsnnsKa. 


What  M ipj?m  apprap/tare  * 

Fine  Silk  lump  81 


It  you  wsiif-T 

Sty  Hal/  Shfui^ 

*'eH  miide*  wh\f 

■uavel  U*e'  for  tr\mwdng.st  a*k 

fojr«.haJ^  madu.hy UO*  : 

mako  $&  differ- 
rnt  »bap&$:  #&&  2&& 
styles. 

All  shades  use  made 
on  our  solid  brass 
wire f d eta*  b t*b Ip 
stand  frames- 


S emi  /of  J 
catalogue*/  of  i 
anJ  j 
tn.iM*  * 


■mmm 


*&V{Hfce tit 
; ata«tp  . 
»U  iyqmiw 


, PIERCE  .,.«&■ -GARDINER, 

\fj  uzl(l  *j<}  J'r&nkliti  Street, 


50-52  W 22nd.  St  New  York., 


^ 170  5ei levue  Ave,  Newport  R.t 

SPECIAL  FOR  COUNTRY  COTTAGES 


Jets  (*e£  cut),  with  Jar,  decorated  with  siniii  flowsrs  iti  Other  ydllE.  or  ijlue,  $'I*7‘<5* •.8®^ 
Urge  Hue  of  JHixiier  Sets.  Jardinieres,  GU?.«« are.  Re.,  ^uitaWe.iw  &>ty\  t',ou*e  0T 

Let  us  show  you.  I Host  tilted  (Ut4U;<^rtf  F;u*tE»  : , /.. 


cotta#,*,  *?  i*  per  cent.  -tes*  than  e-Lewhure, 


too  Attest  ©tiimtViS}  calling 


Highest  Awards 

World’S  Fair  ;§ji.3o.76”S^  mS  ifa.oO. 

tor  Wedding  Invitations 
•tm  oifmci  wniMuiif  railing  Cards  and 

Invttottomi  Swnpjsa  ICY.  „ ”,',*  * '* r 

»«ued  t ree  on  Apvu-  Society  Stationery 

“'top  A . warru  for  our  catauwue 

4 tilth  2000  iUustratoms  t»f  lHamxtitU 
iu  fine  setting*  over  VM>  #fty*rw.t»oW 

rW&dAjs!  wiUti**.  fuS  »U*i.  /*m»  fcv  to  fwt»y. 

<*fi»ins,khu»4  Clast  King*  and  Pip*. 
//yV  \V\  /v;«n*ino^,  Bracelets,  Clocks,  Optical 

J^rwrtitHT^SL  Uoi>tt#%  SUi#rwaret  Fine  Cutlery,  Um- 
hrsUai,  Toilet  Articles,  Cut  Glass, 

<b.vvR  CVrtccst  Art  Pottery,  Packet 

vfer^sf Y/  Route, CnrH  Cases,  Music  Boxes,  eic.;, 

Nftfir  /m  i/  you  menttofi  Wtf« 

The  StOT©  In  the  World 

**.«  I****.  f&PL?  THU  BJKHT  OK  KYKKYTUjLNCI 

&?  r*r/?  LtivisatT  raicKS  in  amkrtca 

MERMOD  & JACCARD’S 

K«n  (OL  6Q#»  605,  M»7,  tW*  611  l*c**4  Br^dfr^y 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO- 

®J!f,  Edition,  poBtpnld  for  Wc,  (ofetnMpu). 

THE  HUMAN  HAIR, 

VKS. 

A.  n.  Li»m  Co. , VVJ3  Arch  ML,  PhiUd’a,  Tn 

*•  rjffHXJ  WAR  J»hoyTi  Tp.xil  t!»l*  lUU^  ' ‘ ~'  J 


ftinis  tHitiLOppor  {date  fbr®l 
Mopo^mra and  tbj<lre^>»  tile 
ibr  «iurophi«  writing  f?ape 


««d  y»tW- 


ttf»uJ  W*y  ^ Cariiandt  St.*  N,  V 
tor  th*  t rad*  t>y 
E^OS  RICHAfcDSdN  A CO., 
25  Maiden  Lane,  |L  ; 
9ctfo  roft  ctncwtAH- 


BATES  AUTOnATIC 


J '‘?r'//'r.v‘  M*ie#**o  .-V 

N umbets  coyis^oti  vnly  duplicates  repeats 

For  Gcrf^ral  Office  and  Vru'Vvy  LUe. 
Syslcmatiraug  arul  l^hc‘f-.S?v’tng 
^ 9TTf%  FlKurcA  l »?o>Fcot  t*»tAliqft 

A<f««i*fitr  Wort  I 

S;j  Sent  ott  icv  days viriaL  tu  re^pQnsjihic  patlltis 
3t\'-  ' Every  Madtinje  fully  ppiaifanlueil 

Low  ' Stood  for  Circulars. 

«iW  Win,  W.,  MWO'i  BW#.,  UrMd  StreM,  SKIT'  tOIJK. 


IP 

|P 

1 1 

J- 

i . 

» 

1 

UAfU'fUVA  A&  fJSm'ItiBB. 


LE  BOUTILLIER  BROS 


1 4th  Street,  New  ¥<»rk, 
BARGAINS  IN  FINE  DRY  GOODS 

'OltfAtJJt  SI  fcKS. 

Kl*ck  Jap.  Silks. ' 
*;  HaUiuim  SHkh,  27-iocU.  . .'.'. . . silc.1' ««>.■'“ 

' 

rofcOttfcD  SILKS. 

lOtitrSaife-, 27*.,  Ur-.,  59*., 

WltUf.  tTiHia  atlkg  . tiUr 

K«lfei  i«^iUjiri  W*  lt>l* . . . : , .a*’' 


The  Genuine 

De  Long  Patent 
Hook  and  Eye  has 
on  the  face  and 
back  of  every  card 
the  words : 

See  that  /tSsrfk \ 


sim*.  pialo 

NUvrtSi«#:i«/m#i.!h.. H9e.,  *1.25,41.30 

eOl.OHEB  DUKVS  oootly 

SnMio^,  miXfed  effect*,  all  vrkvA , 

WiiiHd  'mixo.I  agect*  oil  wool  — ffli.  »«>(  AAr, 

e = .”.<M  U or hiv.1  ttoi.tiojFK  ...  .»<(«;  a„rt 

Sa-lftce-SttrihU  tHonkui^., 

»>•«;*  imuss  <;<)•)(». 

Tfe»rti  Ji n&tetirii  »<*e- 

Ali-SHk  wteeadiuyi.. .....  «><•.’  Jir.l  p>*. 

W-»**S  FA  ttKtii'g.  • 

. *i t*  * . l«e, . i i 

cu!eli^>Ve.)’cb..: . : : . : : . ; ; : ; : . "yn- 

s»(e,«.,  K,em:i;:  pt  , }.,f 

-ml . 

Fjgute<J  I)huiUes  and  AlaiBCdllcB,  uod 

WIV.U-  CioUed  

M '&  — JliHStrated  ' w%»  h«  rtimfci  fifr; 

S2T-  All  null  Orte  :4h«JulA  dMtkAf  ntip 


■fcicTiotdspn 
& I/c  l ong  Bios. 
Philatidphiii. 


Definition  of  Comfort? 

WEAR 


PATENT 


Spring  and  Sumner  Weights  are 
flow  ready.  Ankle  or  knee  lengtb 

Sanitary  Bafbriggan, 
Lisle  Thread, 


Scientific  Shirt-naking 


combined  with 


energy*  and  (stijr  r.Wv?,t)>£; 


s Shirts 


etso  suruFActurkrs  of 
Ladies’  and  Men’s 


H un  tig  the  paf(  v\  Years.  for  Hiitrir 

L’  i’rv.d  c>\*  ,‘i)v*n.  c l lw^t  sltJiu  art;  the  Ol 

PLphUniioxh  because  ■ Mjpy  'ani  tire  beH  di  Ynt- 
10b »Muuun  cost 

Semi  for  :<>ttr  ’* Saok  on  Snirts . 'y£fi 

get  torn*  vaimibU  ifsfyrmattaft,  madrJi  free. 

We  prepay  *ieUv*ry  -cft*rg$s  to  any 


gjgg^.  BOTS  SUITS 

M* Send  stamp  for  catalogue  F. 

THE  HOLMES  CO. 

rf  hS^tMwtfU  1 } BOSTON. 


address 


HJUPBXi y$  M.ji&At'fat,  AD rMRTISKR. 


Th'es&.  are  days  of  fashionably  jhe 

•:uiri3aydy6^s< pi :: woman  aJlows.'&ij  easier  .'$f  nipv^ 
Stand  comfortably  0<><><>i0>" 


5»®fr 

— t..:  vv  k — - x c*  rid  lo  wor 

— and  nil  iluar 

Insets tins  Nearer  of 
xhy  . ; the 

lasfcl^X^id  cowt  s*ihsHfc»ite. 
?q  fc*r#  ;idt;  about* Jfc .'And- 
.where  &>  buy  k,  Vtoftfi?  ft)  the 
C&ftfgy  FKWtCo^Boston,  Mass, 


faultless  fit  ami  W<$!§l 

four  Aillion  w<  wen  art  tt>:  - 
wearing  Dr  VariierS  Cq«  RUr#c 
Courts.  \ Ar<  sou  5 • 


For  the  extreme  weather  of  Bummer, 
for  practically  all  fund  Ions  of  the  next 
tour  nioiM  hs,  the  uidnt  comfortable  ami 
suitable  fabrics  are : 

French  O rgarul i es, PI uinet i s.  Bat fetes, 
Infinities,  Linen  Lawns  atul  Pfctittes, 
Scotch  Olughams  and  Zephyrs. 

Linen  Duck-stripes  ami  iigures  in 
many  color*— will  be  the  really  novel 
Washabl efi o w n this  year. 

Kowitere  else  so  great  variety  as  ours. 


James  McCutcheon  & Co, 

incite  dUmfi.  h f.<*  ih*ir  Uinje  i tiiMrrh^.ntK  of 

India  Dimities 

^ffd^Prinird^  fflul  ‘ l&kir*.] ■ 

Pure  Linen  Lawns  V 

TV? 

Percales  and  Cheviots  ;§ 

for  i/n/uri  oo<}  Children*  }f , *//.. 

Linen  Ducks  and  Drills 


OjvtKf.  _ 

. .A^rt.iyWfWfc*;  JWi'f  /<«»<;«*,  <il  }i!‘tnt  tww/y  <tf 

If rt/fr  i.iiiti JiibritVi,  . •■  £*' • 

THE  LINEN  STORE. 

M VVest  Street,  - - New  York. 


llroadwav  and  11th  Sft 


Wew  York 


**>  \~KH  TpucJt 


Casting  up 


but  yrtut  tinio  is  wortti  a»&  iae  umis  ot' 

the  one  wbo  does  it  cos&  maacyl  t$ 


Leader  to  Mpfovetoettts 

tar  the  Nnelu  n*  expert  ft#er*ii; 

not  Experiment*  lor  the  profit 
of  4twf  Manufacturer*-  is  always 

the  ‘ * . ■ •:  V ' -V  ■ V\  • ‘ V , \ ’ 


t #wi ett£t  3r*te 

♦^d«?«rjhxii  #,  J*i.  V. , sprites:  “We 
CohM  not  ri:i  .'4J0U';  without  it  <-x- 
wfUf  tii.e  ~Jc)  <tf  kit 

J.OWU-  fcschuer  & Ore. » 
delpHi**.  l-"ft4 , wtH*;  r; No  proyte^ 
d^'t  l;CiU;e./Utt  '2&.JU}  hJ 


• itttyets  btf?  ti'stfjr*  .well  , ■ . .vj-.  V 
nth 

Wyckoff,  Seamans-  & Benedict, 
337  Broadway ■,  New  York. 
Illustrated  CBtAiopt^  **iH  on  Application* 


Foil  & Yarmttj  TV&fgy  Qw 
5*  xo  56  OHnofc*  StWPi  : 
ChiCAXlO. 

bfcANCK  < 54  Tranktin  street 
OFFICE : j*  N<-*  Ydrk. 


*'*•*  are  itv:  onjr  machines  irrinjgidtt 

UW^TMedal  A*mfU^Til£  MW*  ste«t  *v)tu  whetL*  iad  arr  ilier*- 
?n\  TVPJTWRl.TiSK  N>  r*>,n  ^w,.  .**> 

, 0**,,;^  *%: hlghcsi)p^*'JinttiMrd 

mawhi He's;  Have  iikUrchan](«ihi«  type^ fteeta  arid  let  tern* 
.Ofttiotthc  saute  iptf-biae  -pnn  u*'  M*cd fut te'Hfe  different  t*npi»w.<* 
7licMnnst.fi  Typewriter  No*  t has  been  tk«cou$K)v  t«  *rcU 
by  years  ofusr  <n  arU  parj 9 of  ihe  wtudtl.  Krtmi  jJt* 

K»  gel  tjut  ul  nrdtft  it  ia  RpennUy  thenbvrfHOv  tayTTU/i  b«fnc*  U 
appfenfis  e*pt)i1iy  t/>  the  the  Arvid'jfUTl**  McH^- 

rrvpljeft  vbft  'btxetiio*  m.iu»  or  ibe  irseektrue.  Send  lor  caiiihgp*, 

iOMr^ins  T«C  'nU«SOW  TVPEWRJTEH  CO,, 

1 63  U Satie  StvChi«a)^r  UJ. 


The  Densmore 


T nf  £$  K*h$Js  and  tyffet**'. 

*ianrfkVw*  ttsilt  atiU 

Mfvv»  S*M»r  tlta 

ooiTU^ivcaoR,  MJiiutodtyt ^ 


The  Worlds  Greatest  Typeuriw 


; 

by  its  ilw^^  1^:1’ .Tuse  i>f  its 

Conyeflleuces  m|  |to  Humber  ot  Ends  Attained 


Wearing  Qualities  and  the  Provision  (or  flood  jUignmeni 

Cotapactiiess;  Proporiioa,  Finish,  and  Beauty. 


Recently  adapted  colmptt  him  }»*  the  1%  S War  Dcrswl- 
'mvrd.  K^tdpvn  }Wst  urfTe^d  h)rXnc  »i>r  of  flic  ftvs.tcn  Gfvfa. 
i,Ved|>  "iff -tht  C\jrrtivcie  Stet)  i.o 
Hie  ».V/y  M^niel  jbr>niaiiiy/s\rt>ng,<.  hevr  kttum  that  air;  altracifog 
cnnv:h  »U^nVibn,  'alV.tlw  pf mdpxl  thins  l^knphipxs  f roe 

DERSMOfiE  TYPEWRITER  CO,,  202  firndva?,  S,T- 

Co  qtc 


IT.  H.  BA3XA^rr„ 


SHORTHAND 


Ud^ek^rUiic^ 
1 1 Viii  W.O*0Mi 


OARPRH'S  MA#AZi!f£  ADVSRrfSRR 


gpfei  A Million  Dollars 

|§r  H •'  deal  of  money,  isn't  it:?  Yet  tt  is  estimated  that 

f ferljy  that  W$e’  dif  ’ geisl  j^j».  >s|j&a<iy  been  packed 

Wm^  m n'i?o  die  teeth  of  the  people  of  this  country,  in  addition 

K®1ShB«|V  - idcii  there  has  been  used  half  a million  dollars"  worth 

Mfeom  .;.!■  cheaper  materials..  Only  one  person-  in  So,  on  an 
: v ■ ■ - ayo,F-iu>h  possesses  perfeet  toeth. . The  other  ?g  suffer  more 
is.  pain,  spend  more  or  lesr  money.  and  are  more,  or  less'  disfigured-' -in 
personal  appearance  on  account;  of  poor- teeth. 


the  Perfect  Liquid  Dentifrice,  prevents  all  this,  it  is  deliciously 
flavored,  and  very  efficient  in  cleaning,  the  teeth  .ami  Imrdenlrtg 
the  gyms,  ft  also  leaves  a pleasant  and  rfep6sMn|r  feeling  in  the 
mouth.  That  there  was  a cal!  for  just  -such  an  article  -in  a 25- 
•cent  .bottle  is.  shown  by  the  very  large  sale  Rubifoam  has 
attameci  SolcLby  Druggfstb^'  . Yd  - . " -, ! 

sample  yiAbrae. 

E.  w.  HOYT  & CO..  Lowell*  Ma»v,  Proprtetef*  a*  ttur  ffitsebr&ted  “ Hoyt's  German  Cologne.” 


VVOQTH^OW0|s' 

V •»»<  , 


PARKER 


HfAIR  SAtSAI# 

t^ilAMr^  Ati^  SiwuinfiV*  *&:>  H*ir 
JMitm  *;<>**.  « i&rwjia*//'--  rnwrtjk 

PaUai 

JPU-ir  *0  H»  Yco^bi'ul . Color. 
fiOStf  .4<aup  U tuibr  UU'qejJ. 


;V 


you  idly  numny  f 

»;fjvif!i  in  is ■ . >■•>■  ■ ■ r ■ < « ;><•  • * SL«j 

iMi‘,.rc»u.  ^aiPhtTrKntrfihVi^n*- 


}fe*fT4  WANTfilM The?  vo^ft  fe  C3*V*  V 

HdllfftmT  t»LP*  riiUnp  ^end  ttld  f£,-vi$vS*  ?"’rV 

IJHI  WtfZDW  % CO;  1y».  ■»***,  .?'<« 


Cas  t SfwK.cjB’t  wear  out, 
svsf  lasting  fcto&flOHy. 


4*  AfdwChott*)  ni4i»  ln>flU*T4  jm»V 
rouatpd  <$yir$ji  ,-in 

tftft*  Pir  (tactile  .3*:  tvtU'*,.  A 

Hi  X*  Sr  C5ao.' 


DrV^rmer’s  CORAUMl  mm  stay 


n&  twe&s  magazine  Aprm 


"m/t. 


Are  still  the'  Leaders 


Tin’  FOLDING)  HAWK-EYE.  -vytuwin  f i ? I {igivesi  grade  iVitlinglian.i  earner 
The  COUJilttUS*  4'x«  t -For.  roll  liim  'triftj/i ) io too Latest  production  a 

>-■  THE  400,'*  V Ts-!}fjMvaolic''  ?;*  rompiKinr1^.  >tylr\  and  iuudi  Oidt  .3  l~2  »ncli*>  thi 

roc:'-*'  (•nfjK'ti  !)*.-f.i-5v  <\*u,  A perfect,  t'rnj.  •;T,:jlru  *u  -n/dv  or  plates.  t£f:o  £iul  $70. 

n I _ -«fj|  | *4  ,q  nrf/tU(g;-‘only  liUHy virr  • tj*/h utm:  that 

Did  Is  5 t4 1 LifISl  successful "results  Aidi  fieVfcrfrjfL a 

THE  BLAIR  CAMERA  CO.,  Boston,  Mass..  Oliic^s  tit 

F;.  & h,  T.  ANTHONY  & CO.,  New-  York,  Trade-  A^entSv 

Jst  Jst  Jst  Jst  Jst  Jet  jBt  |8t 


:*■$»££ 

llf»  J 

WATffEL  yT 

<•,-  p4*?tn  rv*  . 

'VU  tr'r^QrHXUl'tjr.  At 

0/.  ca  0>cs  rat  Cttud^t*  jf  *Hl4V 
£uL*fo|M}C  / v^VvV 

aityifipj  / 


<*uid  r 

r tu  > 

firot.  M^k«)  ^ 

rLjfc^  trS  , 

iji-.l  rlitiift  > 


means 


IN  ' NAME. 

IN  FAME 
IN  THE 


PTU*. 

Jr  hn|  hf 

f on  tno>  jpt 

'yum  msxasvms# 

**1  £**#***?,  Hi*T- 

r'.AJrsf-  Ibv  t’ 

fcvvvfcaF*.  trtrf 

\t  i?ev* . 


hearts  of 


i;  FLO  RIO  A 


| fit  USERS.  Igt, 

i - FOR  A BOUK  THAT  TELLS  ,7  g* 

jst  WHY  IT  IS  FIRST  j« 

WRITE  THE  , T';S-*  ■-•:■ 

r;t  Rochester  Optical  Co.  f!| 

|:-;t  S.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  V.  |st 

Jst  Jst  Jst  Jat  Jst  Jst  Jst  Jst 


: Tile 

Vl*V  W W$  Kj/^5^  #d.‘^L*iC<3L 

Oi'ijHlfffN,  £».}*  ifimfM'J*, 

• ■ Hk*f  * *»w ji‘  : *388? 

r'nrt 

9t*>}  y€v-^-  j 


xt  i w‘i 

.#/>  tv  •TlAVO’vl® 


PATCH 

CAMERA 


riAUPfins  xar;;\zt*8  Ainwr/.itcR. 


Oily,  Sallow  5kio 


Complex- 

U>xt  Brush  it>v  V‘!X  ytu&  i 
liav«i  surprised  ’Uiy.loJf  >lnti 
friends,  » be.'iilby  *am«- 
pl»*  x i • 

Wrinkles, 

A UuJv  .'jixjx  vt?4t%  obi 

JUO-ct Jt.J  U,  ? dunn  i ng  ijv* 

•.vTinkler  tVoni  b-  r net  i;.  .md 


o\her  larjfc*-  hao* 

IV  / .Jf  1» */  1 ciustsi  them  tl>;  disappear 

Tp^^-'f/A  v ' Irom  \Ueir  face**  by  using 

( . '/\  \ Complexion  Brush 

f ' r </y  , ■*—- rc&viUyjy. 

"l  V&uve  vnej  vour  Cow* 
pinion  Soap  «Mih  the  kub*. 
b-,:r  Completion  Brush,  and  mai  my.  Complexion  tnurJi  Jm» 

provistf-  f >b*u  tVKyniuKiud  tv wih  ” 

” After  k*: >/tit  ■'**$&%?  Gampte*i**n\ 5t«p.  i h^ppV  io  >;ay 

b\i$t ivfeihfc for  c 1 s*»n»  t ru£A  1^-sSi in  t la *c  £ v ^ f ititti.-* 

the  jbtiy*  )*  wMt  i-adtes  telf  u*  .’ 


The  Best  Toilet  Luxury  as  a Dentifrice 
in  the  World. 

To  Cleanse  and  VVhiten  the  Teeth. 

To  Remove  Tartar  from  the  Teeth, 

To  Sweeten  the  Breath  and  Preserve  the 
Teeth. 

To  Make  the  Gums  Hard  and  Healthy, 


BAILEY'S  RUBBER 

| Complexion  Brush 


iiMu  .^OA  dcfti’c-/ny  them,  anti  t/jvt/f  tta  as  trunk  /pr you 

Bailey'*  Complexion  Soap,  35  c Ui. 

Bailey’s  Rubber  Complexion  Brush.  50  cts. 

jb''r  wile  l»y  all  <1*? alcrr^  An  IcUiM  goods  or  mailed  upon  re 
ceipt  of  price,.  ^tnio^be  mailed  free  of  everything  in  Hub 
bet  Go^ds.  . , - 


Price,  Twenty-five  Cents  a Jar 
For  Sale  by  all.  Druggists. 


^)*  ....  **M 

% Lovely  Complexion. 


sawaefri 


Jt  1®  J%  Upon. receipt  nLycntr  hatpeapd  'Tttistrp-ss 
1 nvy: 

I I 1%  ■ HeUY  enable  you  ii*  ’fair* 

1 Mr  V ttltgKty  hitt-Uftriituttfs,  .AdthyNtf  . 

ft  St.  £i£  nth  i\  v?nu^  ,K  Y. 


| Pure,  Soft,  White  Skin 


r|j  p r V ST  av  fe«tr«tT  iv* 

IT  mm  as*  I Im  «t  ?c,trs  esm  be 

:rsjfibtjb  Kiw  tyred  nerves,  Diseased  eves'  or  Ibis  *?.urc!*|,. 
to  t^Kphiel  Iffcts*  -Address, 

Fail**  K,  Y, 


Ha***  y<m  freckle?,  moth , btnek-h^ads,  blntches. 


-.*  ugly  or  muddy  Alan,  oc.v-ns^.  'lifter.  «•»?  ut«y  f« 
#)  oilier  cutanc^u*  burnish.'  <0.  ity 

(♦  guick.  bernja-H'tnl  Hfetl  »>si?to£tv  m ml  Utile 
& - .fSw  .Or  GG&T  U*  Luitoduce  vi?  3) 

(iff  neu  . purv,  ■mild  txutf-  ^;,’l.ii!pn^ 

iijf  t un  ii?t  oic  art  t»k  i l \vi  t ft  pet  feet  ; I f MK 

send  your  fitli  pddrefe^  to. 

g:':: ' wtM&i.  mi-*rrriSv  • 

g ite  V«>*  tlmltoirRdL  g 

A an  NTS  fVAJWT^b  JGVTJStVivffBRB,  a|g 


II  r M jg  '::r,Tv  V>y.  JW*ifl&.4r:  fub'dat  Ear  L’trtuwai'.  horuTT. 

■:™7:W\'‘?  - ' ^Y\rtyfii'?y  .oiofe  c-i^es  fhm  ali  devices 

^'fjgiyiywii 'r  -*.<*.  .^la,  help,  tyci  sol J by  Vftscoir. 

OftJj.  Neyi-  \ Send  ur  calf  fi>r  lnvok  at  pri*oiV-  PllCX 


Or  THOMPSON  S EVEWiTER 


HARPER'*  MAGAZINE  A&mftTmMR- 


The  Caligraph 
T ype  writer— » 


Excels  in  wort* 
rnanshiP» speed 
' i and  durability. 

Excels  in  real 
" improvements 
that  go  to  make  a perfect 
writing  machine. 

Excels  in  design  of  key- 
board and  ease  of  manipula- 
tion. . • ' 

Excels  in  permanent  align- 
ment. 

Let  us  send  you  a cata- 
logue. 


VISIBLE  WBITIHG 


T'kf  Bar-:!. or  P li  tus/  M i'hiff-'  wwp  aihyr 
ffeilkt-ygr?  Mr  <i  fiber  rfiiJf  bwri 
as.  i>M  '-it*  Xi  'Jttff.  ptHi  itfftffe.xfw/  d&f 

W thf  qhifty  Arf$f.  (Jit  H£s  ?v$ire$cnf f>v%fen ; 
':ff is  -Ik*  'nexh  putmmiti*  aetieins  arid  tfor  fu;t& 
7 i st(fe> wri  ting  fio  hirf  ijtfmJi  itictJts  fhe  fig *y 
Lofc  k the  iry ^ 

Full  details  of  its  mnovuaud  movements  nudied  free. 

The  Columbia  Typewriter,  SITg  Ce.. 

)>6thSi..  L«oo*  •n<tri«b  Avw4.N-wVor\. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A 


Improvement  the 

.order  of  tjie 


When  you  Buy  a Typewriter 

ask  Who  and  What 

Who  speak  well  of  it  and  what  they  say, 

Uncle  Sam 

and  die 

Associated  Press  say  that 

The  Smith  Premier 

L good  enough  foi  tln-n>. 
have  tried  aii  ether  machines.  Branch  Offices  it*,  all  leading  cities. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.,  Syracuse,  New  vork^  u.  s.  a. 


rn  e : No 


Vo&t  Writing  Machine  CompHtiy 

a.vcV  , 7 j gyottilWay,  New  York.  y' 

4ft  THoldivn  VUxduet,  London.  ‘ £ V; 


BjOipsb’s  JVAGAZiyx.  Ap  srKnrJissft; 


REVERSIBLE  BACK  SPEED  SHUTTER 
MOVABLE  FRONT  MOROCCO  COVER 
SWIM-BACK  MAHOGAKT  INTERIOR 
BRASS  FITTINGS  • . ' ? ■ ; 


Hawk 


/•V  t'i  'Jii  'fiiUi  Of  t'!t ii'ivtpli  >.»/ 

■ toiZmW  < u tnf  (i*-f  r,f  'ph’j' 

trtiiltrtfJtr  fra:  pfvUK  t \rin  o;y 


Camera 


THE  NIGHT  HAWK  DETECtl  VR  CAMERA  AT  $5,00 

continues  to  1i<?  ilii-  ')■>■!  v n > i-c->nkr*  tk-  M-m  n^nK.  ,,f.  n>vy  .>1  jfe  kind. 
Mri'rifielml  Ho«J«r»  Inn  Uwb.  Sand  Jur  citiidjua  descnbirii  -Combined  1 


au-i  Floragraph  paper. 


Triumph  in  Photography 

Completion  of  C and  D 


BULLS 


Easy  to  $:i)\  e$sy  to  re- 

j?;  V V «.  mernhev  and  easy  <o  address  a 

postal  1>  * Bui  is- Eye  Camera,  fest Qh  *y  arid  gel  a 
$#y  <f  “Smy  Bife  at  the  WorkTs  Fair  " with 
uvidve  half-tone  iiiu>t  rations*  and  then  -easy  lo  ses 
Wtiy  the  Bulls- Eye  is  the 

BEST  AND  HOST  PRACTICAL  CAMERA 

r*gar<ilm  of  price  and  wliy . )(o'»i:should  JttVje  one.  • 

Price*  $S,oo  M y 
bo$to.v  cAnBRA  itm  co*r 


&fa&spfa  fc$  (wwt  tiwJ  f* 

' $i§  to  $*3.3 

Catalogue  *r44.  ^ 


Jfy Mr$i tit,  Boston f flnssL 


price  doesn’t  be- 
gin to  tell  the 
storv  °r  the 

* Waterbury 

Camera. 

We  would  tike  to  send  you 
particulars.  Seo4  /or  copy  of 
Plto tographic  X ?m eS- j~TOe. 

Scoviii  & Atfeatt  Ce.t 


Sold  by  all  photo- supply  dealers 
or  the  rnanufactu rers. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Highest  hoaors  at  World's  Fair. 


A 4x5  MAGAZINE  CAMERA  FOR 

CARIUEB  jr  a /+ 


LEATHER  COVERED.  SHUTTER  ALWAYS  SET, 

THE  MOST  PORTABLE  OETECTiVE  CAHERA. 


suteeWte  (*  ■•  anthuny n Fwrmfixmc  bulletin .. 


tTAIirm'S  VAGAZf.Vli  atfipm 


S'Vw  An  outing  trip,  for  part;  driving,  or  to  run  ' - • 

about  town  H !.>  ti  roonp/(u:on>fotiablc,  double-  T " i 
seated  conveyance  bf  -t&s  highest  grade.  An 

-idea): :sihgie-dfty;ihg  'Vraj>,  V^W!E:$'--t\v<i;':.or.. four'  " \ w -''--.  -• 

passengers.  Hear  seat  easily  resrmvcd ; iota  of  bundle  room.  Unobstructed 
•Cut ran-. >.  eu:,y  rtder.  Stylish  and  Serviceable.  Send  for  engravings  arid .. further, 
-pavuc.uiars  to 


S.  R-  BAILEY  & CO 


AMESSURVv  Mass, 


irfti£  sows*;  bv  TflK  rim  or 

T?«  TYPEWRITER  PRISM 

SAVes  30  r>£*  CENT.  IN  TIME  «n4 
90  PE*  ©JSWT.  IN  MfcMTAL  LA  BOW. 

CtwtwW  aoj3  of  machbifi. 


-.■>»  |,*fc4***  U ««**>•»* 

fcj  *f  <*•*  itfifor >u4 

Tit  ret  YtvVivte  *jvf 

A'7;  ' ai  on*  M-.nbjb*.  ' Vw»  » ••>«**' 

a*pf  ■ t.uuc. 

Jef^:  and  tlfp  tbitd  rtuubrti  ■ 

*!•».  ewii'^d.'  - ■■-..■■  i '• 

Send  rot  C>f Aik^^  ’ f«i<t  4»a^ 

■ . ..  itr  utirv.  '•  ’•  .',  ; *■■.'/• 

mm  AUTOGRAPHIC  HLGISTO!  0). 

Idi  Monroe  *t,,  'f’fetortl*:**. 


■H  Vj&fyjiJn  iyhjlt  a b 

E f»*J r»rse rn c r» t 
FROM  ivfeC>l;‘J.E  A$V  COIL 

Fyfj$0ymi  of  .x.ATio2TA.te 

KLBLT.VILO'N'. 

Send  far  Otifr  book  o bout  ft. 
Rlrkfet  OUirke> 

\it5afW 

£<Q  -cz  tfl6*-fUtT^r^i  vor? 

■ A $$ ii&J&if'ii 


Pet  mil 

Me!  This  U Higgins* 

i.  T#urlne 

MttcJ scjg't  i 

An  adhe-neve  you  don’t  b*ve  to  wait  lor.  Stick* 
at  once,  drje.*  qulejkfy,  smef  ihfttijjii&f* 

ros i vr,  n*  »>i  -Aoiiini CitUr y , pojf e£ py  cl c^.r»  *r.d 
clear,  auu  tl&o’t  GtriX*  tV*n>iigh.  YPVK  i>6Xl&k 
WiVi.  MiTCtV  Y6U  Ur  74Y  -Will.  Clifly,  i*l, 

Xr^iiti  A Co,.  Mir*.,  1#*-1T2: 
Eighth  SlM  Drookly^  W,  ¥, 


►&*#  <>/*•  ij4'sif.AT;Ai 


TYPEWRITER  PAPERS 


■Stoijy  Ibf  hittrW;  prices  thd  lowest. 
jpiheO cje^ilin^s  . .yu>  middle  profits. . 
v ••ibiaf-  :n:ro  ami  quality  -with  any  othet>. 
SrhVpIc  l**bk  stent  • f*  any  ^rin.ss. 

agent  WwiK;d  iff  vVtrv  tUy.. 

^axip.,  C/  LVtS*  ^ 4- 


Uppwju.jjc^]  nilvlctv griveyi.  Afttaakc*  half-price). 
Shipped  uAy^bem  ft>r  e.*amlimMou* 

4i  Specialty--  .Monthly  jidirmtsulfco  S2-iva^eo»fs 
TTrS^SJTSS  I Lfbierty  fit ; New  Tcriic, 
toT)CUA2TS23,  OWMonrpeSt.,Chi.eiigvx 


BOWEN  & SON.  Springfield.  Mass, 


WANTED  TEACHERS 


Vy  EV»r  public.  pri_v*i»  And  r.bntnioreisi  whooli 
y^/ri  Am  Wn),  Wttt,  Motlti 

f>n:w]«,  SnjtvjibteiiiJcnU,  |*rm.  a>’0 

t^ilepe  Al»o  fur  vpeeml  toudlrv, 

fttiraip,  ^rijr-my,  UAlaUiV*  *tci,N  ;.y 

. AdWff  . .^I.vutf4:&ute. 


€gfc  #*%gl%ay g. J A fet  f|  uritc  ^cuf  ca^vCATT'lo 

Biniwr K 1 nmm  Xiu-hmr  b>  P>r>McHr:*r^i 
nt4^hadt>iflt) -.uon^poslllcdi ^ £%>$&&€# ys  PEkMN  nwri^fi- 

Ktadlifce  A>tfn<:  Erieay ^hcc,v»tj7 ''M'A  IW--  T ri^  PJgjt^r 

Wfi-ir  H.  M.  IvERN1jN,  A»j.tl>i*r,  'Detroit,  Mich. 


fSw5iliS.tr  Pilvao  Eblr>  A t^rlu 

vt  frttiv*.  a»Mt  fbrtiwi  tv  fcil  ABOiVc  fcUib , it* 

yU«*d4  »Unb«e,  iTm*  .&«lf't*r*rtn#  Kmlmn&a  fa-id**  *r rtf 

rrrtft  tfwiy- tw^vt  *l*Snp*  for  UlnxirmlM  pAaiptv)^ 

WOLCOTT  * WEST.  SYRACUSE.  N Y 


McDURRHCS  METHOD  TYPE-WRITING 

/LJitii  {^ojliM.pn  the  *rt  of  TVi*.  Writing!  . A taoroifetf 
«t  in»rw.ni<>n  S*ttt  tw»<i>«W  <jd  recw«ja  of  #,  «> 

mLIHC  Bnos.  & EVERaBD,  Kaf&mazoo,  nieb. 


BAKPEE'S  MAGAZINE  AMSETtSKk. 


NOW'  HKADV-THR  WAV  PAUT  OP  1IIR 


Young  Ladies’  Journal 


Ffoe  Joarn*»  YvJ*  IjmHbk  rnui  Kuntilltfft,  c«nteimor  th*.  Lucs!  ;vr.<j  Iks?  LiMuona;  Dr'feoty 
o mirvjfTtOth  tulortd  aufmleidetu  ot  Compete:  MOrie*  of  a&trdt W£' 

Tb fffigtfci  abd  thtf  bpfcmrtf?  a new  ;*bd  ongihu)  «T»li t led  • •;;  ’Zv .;  v $ 

: mio3aT  ”? 

Ht*W  M>L4ic.  Embroidery  OeMy.#*--..  ;:U  Xh*  voibbtelc  nti^amot  *>it  toai."  r-ublbho’.. 
Price,  SO  ftanfjfe  Yearly.  $».00>  iiidudirrg. thy bumUrr.  All  nje*sdtfitcr<  ,m,i 

T«B3  flYTR KN&TIQN&ic  NUWS  OOmFANY.  NEW  YORE. 


MVcm\tiUi*:h\  the  MAY  NUMBER  of  the  1FA|*itr  LIBRARY  MONTHLY. 

Of  »H  newsdealer*  a<ul  TtlE  IXTEUYUlOXU*  SV.IVS  COUP  Off,  JKKff  IOCk\ 

','}  .•*’•: *.'V'.  ,_,.#1‘  88  Jt  A&  llnaae  HlWt.  out  boar  Ewt  of  Broadway, 

Swbecrt^tiaria  Received  for  any  Periodical,  Foreign  or  &o toeatt c 


Positively  The  Leading  Pen 


A Million  in  use. 

BLOOM  SB  U R G,  PA. 


A*%  aealers  or  »acd  for  widtugrae 


Mention  U.KfBR’s  Macauws. 


Of-  ^/QCtA^ 


Jr.  beam  boxes 

TABLETS 


f’Af’ETERfES 
ENVELOPES  - 


HIGH 


CWTK*  WTHE  MftH  WAITING  iw&ut  ■ ^ 

WOKRJWftUH-  m):  <amys  in  ogou  ^asth,.' 


VtettiAN  »fi  AW**  TING' 

papc  Ms  a slants*  tx.GtuLWie 


o.«  ArjPt*r.A**OM  f otm*: 
MAMUFACTUREPS 

W H HA.S  8P.OUCK  A Ca. 

5 5 6 C 538  PfAPu  ST. 

<W<  VORK.  ^or 


JWRL^Pt'CllVL  Of  l,ty£ti  Tft& BUST 


-,ifhny£ip>i- 

Fw 


BfvJiiiiiU  V-^ior  *, 


»*d  A rr.l*  ;ru*_ 


KatfunaJ 


Thilada^  f*a. 


M.iOAZiXS  a Pmwif/t. 


“Some  Mighty  Interestin  Readm.”  • . . w . 

A Dozen  Reasons  why  it’s  Best  to  Buy  a Crescent, 


T1  Crescents  are  made  hy  a responsible  concern 
1T|  Crescents  are  guaranteed  - 
TTO  Crescent  prices  are  fight  and  suit  the  public 
171  Crescents  are  built  by  skiited  workmen 
1 v I Crescents  are  strong  and  durabies^^^= 

"vFl  Crescents  are  light  and  easy  running-  ^^ 

W|  Crescents  are  high-grade  and  up  to  date 
vm|  Crescents  are  perfect  in  every  detail 
1x1  Crescents  are  leaders  ^ 

x Cresconts  are  handsome  in  design  and  finish 
XI  j Crescent  riders  are  pud  of  their 
xn]  Crescent  buyers  get  their  money’s  wortb== 

We  are  demonstrating  that  first-class  bicycles  can  be 
made  and  sold  at  medium  prices. 

The  Creswml  Art.  Catalogue  for  18Q4  is  the  most  beautiful,  compre- 
hensive, and  interesting  work  of  its  elaa*  ever  published.  Free  to  every- 
body; you  don’t  liave  to  ewelose  stain p^  to  ^et  ft. 

CHICAGO.  WESTERN  WHEEL  WORKS.  NEW  YORK. 


LAOIES"  AND 
MEN'S  WHEEL.® 


LADIES'  AhO 
MEN'S  WHEELS 


!A5m!fc»l$$B’'0H£LLS 


UAiirmirs  jtA/fAZtxg  ahyrkt/hsr 


HARTFORDS 


Are  BICYCLES  built  for  road 

work,  and  not  for  the  race-path. 
Substantial  in  every  way,  they  rep- 
resent true  economy. 


The  PATTERN  O for  Men  and  PATTERN  H for 
Ladies  are  fifi  Light  Roadsters. 

They  excel  * UU  *UU  any  other  bicycle 

at  this  price,  and  equal  most  others  listed  at 
higher  prices. 


THE  PATTERN  E for  Men  and  PATTERN  F tor  Ladles 
are  Full  Ruddstem*  C fifi  The  price  will  astonish 

you  when  you  ex*  f/l/  amine  the  Machines. 


The  PA  TTBRN  J far  Boys  m ?<£  PATTERN  K far  Misses  are  equal 
in  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  to  any  of  our 

Bicycles.  Strong  and  du?  ^ ™ fable,  they  must  please  pur - 

chasers. 


We  only  ASK  you  to  examine  our  Goods 
sure  to  buy  it  you  do , 


tiSTOur  Catalogues  are  sent  Free  to  applicants. 


The  Hartford  Cycle  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


BA  Bt'tiil  'B  it  A OA  7 IS K A 0 P MTlSBll. 


EVERY.  PURCHASER  OF  A 


.'Secures 

• The  grtMicsT'.'dUfyihilitv.. without  sacrificing  fig'htittss. 
st/\  ' Minimum  weight- at  no  i-xtta  risk. 

lightest  wheel  gUaranu-rd  same  ,iv.  the  heaviest. 
The  highest  sgee-J  %vitb  the  least  effort. 
P^PipP^'"  The  roost  seryire  for  the  feast  money, ' 

fA  full  year's  liberal  guarantee  raves  you  from  worry  abou  f 

possible  impcifeci ions . 


Cafai&guefr&B 


WARWICK  CYCLE 


MFG.  CO 


5PR?N0PtEl  R 


MASS 


) * * ;t  J^yuMCv 

as>  m tier- 

‘♦wfiSBiAy  i 
w <d  vV*J  4,1  fa  < 

&U  *>#.  Y < v^tti**** 

V*. i&IKtgy  • 

• fv-1  $**•? -toiW 
rmi. 


LITTLE 

ffMBER 


i DOES  IT. 


.RapSBWWKlSeStr' 

A.  S »*Ti  ; , . 


Lance- wood  Rods 


^tSg»Wt«3i«3ta£  »M; 


jUma-uiKMi 


lwaiu:^-^AK«J  F)y  Rods  . $4.00 


t.  H.  CHliBB  ROD  CO., 

»w>h«tat5  rfl  ;-'  i-‘fc”  jTlidf.i  Vi, 


BARPiCri  S HAtiAZIHR  .U>VgiitiSXfi. 


LIVE-STOCK 

E&TA6USH#EN7 
>W  1HE  WflHtJ}: 


! lM.XiS:  .\M'<  •*.»•♦>»)  V #.•  «>•, 

*•  r** /**  I ‘Cr.\»' ;•».-> v *.  ''  Tfol’^rJ, 

Afrrecs , 

■ 

A^;;\  . K*4  * I'O  >M.6£ . 

: ■ .•  * hf tibrl  *t4  * - 1*'  ft  «.fri  4 <* 

. - 7 t <*'*$% jtf T) r* i.y  h f *-; ' C 'ilis*?, 

^V^oiVry  \ ' V •-  Latllr-,- 

. • • • ■•  • 

. (>^rlx JTj  vf'.-  r/l  7 t'y.h^S  f t?  <>li  I*  IMMII  > f f»*»  f*H* 

! - * .••  r'-  • 4..*  • . Mt\  j*  * M>|  uital* 

11)7  * j44‘jA4gp  < ullArlJon*  * 

t*ri»v*  \W  • IH  4 &&>* 

>1^1  \tot  \Y4*yU%i&*i  &*%?:  r;»^w  4 - 

fa  ofb&[  tsinvfHh went ;jri  ibe  Witrjti 
Axyahteifti  to  tlx'  f'urcnbsten. 


ART  CATALOGUE 


C-AnltiH'z  7 fcStfJt  4 ‘ poxnf 

D^rAijUkHii  »tetrH?shfis  >>f  (*u&4h  Vy 

i ■ ■•-•*■ 

Watl  ln>i$.£tt€\\) i:V\*ViCC ift*> t fj&StA 


ZIMMERMAN 
AMI  WHEELER 


The  atria*  £Ur  A oil  profe^HUinl  fyi^olotfbtfrt'* 
tit  the  wpzld.  

»»r  xvrh> 


Apply  to  your  f cxjui  bJoYcJv*  faifiic r 

Raleigh  Cycle  Co* 

2081 -S3  5evcnth  Avenue.,  Mew  Yor  te. 

289  WiSiSH  WOttE<  C8IS4S0,  III, 


FOWBX^r.  BROS 

Shod  id  and,  Crtafrtncd’  Co.,  Fa 


Z 4 P M JHEIfr A Jf  OX  rjf  «A  I S J t>0 , 


WE.  WANT  YOU  TO  TRY 


SMOKING  TOBACCO. 

AH  Uit  talk  ir  tha  Tarl  i riU  ttft  oof.virief-  jon  <o 
quick!?  atf  a trial  that  4t  ie  fclotest  FS^TTOTIOS.  'W? 
..-pi SSsfcv.  sBUrf  on  jwryik  t>f  M<*~  «•  «w«j>te  to  fm« 

prl<w*  of.^SMe  l >i-v 

13ki  .47  $1.30 : ? > lb.»*,0  WAVs. V«*tage  p<tid.  *7*tA- 
Bgppfcy  logus  f!v*.  : ;;v  .&> 

SUBBJIU8, 153  f«»0»  St,  S.  Y. 


plU  ^05^’Iiod 

EVITV  / Also  a comt)7lc'!)tie  0f/nlif«if7 

!\U>t?ie  .\;t&ckUr;  t>ulifl^  i>mUomp 

(5  Ok  4^v  ^SdppM^S  &t  prices; 

tmC  5er3  2fiU^  ffc  • 

r*  / % M P.AHE/OLPAt  if  CHiBAGO  r 


(tHtEAfESTHIT  OF-fr ' v i . j- 

ft ♦sy.*i.1ein^n  ‘ u hi^rti  triton#*  iparM,HA  *<T  ;’X' T^-  ' 

>•  rr Wlitv  G <; h w 1 1 r ^u.i  .ft'iwW’  ' 

cycifj  Vtai& . r'^ApjLtii.^  of  .or.c-^,  a-t  \ya^ 

m‘f  b^ciceo  M a JftTHWn  XoUv  ..  W 

Oo-tov.  >v4  ''  t)t»jytjrf*7tTi^  f).Ul  i1x\«  ^ 

jjrwtfttf v *u<l  ritAU^id  Jr**#. 

Indiana  Bi^yclt  Co* 

7.  St.,  incliAiMpvtM.  In4-.  U.  3 . A . 


BICYCLES 

Strictty  tu$h  iS^ 
V*r  t+tst*<i  On e Te*f 


!1AJIP8U‘S  MA.GAZWS  ADTJUITHSPH 


Material 


Workmanship,  and 


NINE  PATTERNS. 

POPULAR  WEIGHTS 


Finish 


Prices,  $roo.oo  to  $135.00, 

Fitted  with  t he  world-famous  Bartlett  '‘clincher”  or  Palmer  tire 


SEND  FOK  CATALOGUE 


REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY 


frtafttrfactyrfel**  ftf  Ifce  Ret?iingio«  Rr*  Arms, 
id  Tvorhf-fVWe  VepittatfOrt. 


3*3-315  Broadway,  New  York. 


HIGHEST  HONORS  AT  ^OHIO'S  OOlUMBIAN  EXPOSITION 

Ride  a ** ftonarch * 1 and 


Scull  for  CatfUpgne; 
Agents  .w  Anted  iji  op^r*  territory 


CHICAGO.  U S.  A. 


THE  NAME  TO  REMEMBER 

•wticq  "bu£lqg  » fftim/m  p 


!!■  mL"lm 

|j  imperial  i: 

| A | Wheel Jf 

t EASY  RIDING.  ii 

1 1 N*.^',UVvV  '-  v*^..  . ■ || 

J I Combined  with  strength  they  ha vt;  it  symmetry  1 f 
j|  a»d  grace  of  coostrudioji  LJNEQUALJBU  BY  {\ 
j ANY  OTHER  WHEEL.  Send  for  New  18*4  !f 
^ Catalogue  with  Illustrated  description  and  prices.  [ 
2 Free  to  aoy  address.  , 

AMES  & FROST  COMPANY,  CJlitogo*  \ 


w.gump 
^ CO.. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

$30.00  to  $5o7d0  Saved 

S^iOOAD-*lf  Jl^O  U^ivlix  X+itefa  Over 

iA  »Uh)V.  t’Atfb dir  AOfRliPtHS  AV 


G«JPPLES.^?^,a^^ 

**  .^r — * r 7 . r 4 ( a t 

TRICYCLE^ 

ff  V MFC.  CO..  Clyrla.  t.  '%S 


ttA  If  PUR'S  MA  Q*nm  AD  YER  TISgR. 


' - ioneer  safety  h’cycle'^^^ 

wooden  whee/s  or  rims.  7%esl%M 

till  r/ms  ^ W0?  ofse/ected  white  ash,^ 
fflf  in  one  piece.  Other  makers  have  since | 

jMf  oi lowed  our  lead  and  adopted  wooden 

f|  rims  on  account  of  their  strength  tightness 

M and  dura  bility  : But  the  Wuderw/eads 

\^m  * » This  5s  a wooden  1 ‘ Our  frames  arc  of  / 

TOii  ; : . anc*>  Colombia  tubing.  f 

Van  - 9 Wood,  ns  &p~  the  best  that  can  be  made.  /> 

WT  plied  tn  bicycles,  5.  Our  bearings  /{ 

; \>A  has  been  our  specialty  for  Wfe“**p  have  nerfi?et  &<£*  Aw 

JWatmems  and  rXeasdy.  /M 

/v<;  'S^xV  G323utt***  Profit  by  TffirT^hi  3 he  Hickory  /: J§c 

(m§L  _ our  experi-  ■. as  a whole  4* 

. ence.  Buy  a as  honest  a wheel  as 

HICKORY.  was  ever  ridden, 

lu'.rUO^i  /&fHs  Finally;  .tfalore  .are  con*  /Q$$gP* 

/HlCf1  *ot ®%i35*sN — -•-;  • ■■-■  taiiteo  tn  our  cata-  ytifisAi  vWV-^K 
/"  \ which  may  he  had  m/e\ 1 

U„.  ^ for  the  asking.  JgCM&r  ^«Sf 


HA  ilf’jCR  & JlAHJ.ZJH*  AH 


Residence  of 

Hon.  STEPHEN  R ELKINS, 

E :<~Seer e tary  of  W&r, 

- stained  with  TV 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shiagle  Stains 

feelers,  d eve  I 


Bi$^tEv'.T£PKg*&  et«lNS-E^ 

f.  cftAAtt  5 1 *err  ajkwtpct 


^ . .. 

the  grn'in.  instead  of  covering  it  as  paint  does 
paint  and  $o  § cheaper 


are  as  durable  as 


the  whole  family  warm 

Stem  Siftiflple*  cm Wood,  with  coIctt  'tft'iKiie?,'  set»t  oirretripl  qf  6c.  pctsUge. 


MMIfEfc SgSfe  Saoidaetiirge,  Beaton.  Sf&sT 


ARCHITECTS 


^cobwc‘^1  our  ’-Kii>tSUV«((  • 
f i J tft 

o(  ov$t  4^?  ;.'inAUt^l$  #*4 

**0^  '^c-.\vj*  ft  s^<li  to 

'<3a : ;olr  <&»  «UV»np^,, 


«*  t 4R#W««MW^  ■:<■ •><. 

<*£>*>  .« 

k\Po-5.^«N;y(6a5;^*  ot  .<v..nv':-‘v:>* 
•-<  jjj> ki.fk  s ■ */V*..vV-’  *»  VtfV<  90**** 


iyNllC  ifikiljtiiir  iUt'iJT 


HARDWOOD  VENEERED 

DOORS 

Fine  Interior  Finish 

Grilles*  Raneliogs.StaJrsan  J Ver^m’i**  of 

THE  Uti  PUMP,  LUMBER  h MF8.  BO. 


•r  Parlniv,  tiiE^arhrs.  IPtiHiif  ILtils,  $tciv**y,  OiScc*,  anil 

iiNlern  J«r  Kiik'fi.  Ah'J  nvfr.  of  K«r5 Milan  nn%<  iUaoriylt 
ft*!  %t  ftf4*.  M etc.  l.HUjni  rh*  xrarl’i, 

HL  0*Wf>VYON.  t5><n  Chvmvnx  5H*.  PbU/oL\n  Pa. 
nMm«  bvAt-HOL/^ilT<fc.\  «fc  TKRWIJ.UlfcEIt, 

:» St  iHidcrWh  Aw  N V?  aad i3P0 FtJtftn  flt.  LfTMoiiyii. 

»Uit;r«MTON  A t4VVI14»li't  lint  TwromTHL,  Ik.-U.u 
£ /»>-*  at  fciui  Cel.  Kyp:  Fe.r  Jri^t  fodli 

. c^«Dft  it.»p  Jifi'at:  .hftu.1t  u, <f 


OOSKWi,  ij»i> 


*^rXojt  mcjl  < 

r*\t*  vf*)l  d 

ty&msrf  w*  ^M»yf 


AIL  Price 


iBWODREfeGO 


:Upb  syafciE 


jptoQ., 

Ig 

s,2 

m 

IIARPBR'S  MAGA.Zi.VB  A D VSHTISKli. 


ONtV  nepAt,  AND  AWARD 


».  vt". "Aw  PAiiv  tavsEt;  to 

Dexter  Brothers’ 


ft, 

:<*r» r/«  a .. 

<v  7f6pdJ*#tH.-:<'  v5X 


rr{<jv?i|v  *t 

• :lhrf^-  £$*  ;♦.#>. -fan* 

■ .hkU4&\;  AvJ 

: ri  •;<  * • .'>f  iftC  ? r Vi :- ; <m:*  >*  - > ;t  ■ 


IK*,  I & >V|Jf; Hiis M *A -'A wvc 

>: : .Whj^al tuc -jr 

AKit^foy^fi  hebiriip^  imnw^y^- 

'm*Wf  &$*£«  • 

OyViPft.iiK  ' ’/'  ‘ - /;  '■  • . > ' 

i • /K*  v#iw  ^ 

f yy/fofy&fr  tVyi PMp'Wt? r-'-vV**^ 

^fef.'^V  vV)$<\v* $vk  ’ vifr-'W^^v 

)’ti> ' 4ibvf ' vf.iy^^V*-,  iy\m'.->  vVy,  ir  ■ *£ jfvV t i^{‘p>t;- . 

'-  3T^  *ht  +K'  ^ m j^*v*  (fc;,,,i i • ,\tt$  'i\i4yyy  '\. 


3Qr*  h - 1.  <>  st  ttor  ?^r  a«'*J>  tuHte*> 

• .>,vy  .^kV^tv/.o*  •-  , - " ; • ' vv 

£//W  W^i 

v»u.  k »♦  .o'<i‘')*'<  i t,v\$  ■ .'*)*. '■ 

- ■ . 


r7?W~  ’ 

[ *•  -T“c^.r 


T 15  T ms  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 


Wz  vi*  YYjmB$*c?yivtw  .-V«f 


TWO 


TWO  T 

FIFTY  _» 

For  an  accurate^ 
easily  resuJ.  n*et4tUc 


$j&6  m MX,  f 017IY  fcf,W  B0O*VS. 

'»/**>  l V'4i'f#\£<*V- * *1‘  *v»* 


?2'defl0nfcK^ular.  <*U  postpaid. 

D.S,  HOPKINS,  iicM..tektn(i  tfdarne  Su.suMiapiiK.EicJi. 


YOUR 


WALL 


Feabody*  Mi*ss. 

EftysT/ift  4sja  JTohn  Hnncr«clc  Building. 
'$*\V  VpKff..  ^tS;.  t8  0*nkndt  Sirent. 


F.Vf  .rttl  .Cwn.*Yji)^  wiw  U<»  fXtfcIvfi.'  ‘S^'Tid  «?.  rj'<..  A» 

Aild'KS^f^b  Ye*- •wnijSkw .pUe .WAll: Fftp^t ,: wlib-uwtfb  Vtrclcr^'«tf;l-jNtW«R^ 

Witt.  W'Btltte^,-  ie^5  JMtM  S4-,  rhllad'ft,  P»* 


English  Shingle  Stains 


t.t 

■:..  v •:  ■ ;.-'  >->.». 

>I^/'.VVv'-Y'  >>.. 

. 4*0; 

v-V 

i wZw*. 

/i.-F.  4T-v...  . . T;  .-.T /;■ 

♦ PLAIN  SE  ORNAMENTAL  ♦ Thick  <E  Thin  4 

f-nim  Finest  #aae  - 

Si;  N r TO  BK  i \ * i • •'  1 :'.  • •'  I > | i - v ':••  x V JB  Hi  \' 

WrUc,  tor  New  of 

THE  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  CO. 

INDIAN  A H»L»Ss  INIHAiNA. 


***  ***•❖*»#  * 


a-Anntt'if  XAGAtiNt,  Apvmrfsw 


fifteenth 


iirt- place  abounding  in  heraldic  sug- 
gestion. We  are  always  glad  to 
folfovc  out  any  odd  notion  or  quaint 
design  in  mantel  building.  At  the 
rime  we. have  beautiful  mantels 
i.rt  great  variety  and  at  moderate 
prices. 


The  Bradley  & Currier  Co.  % Ltd \ 

Cor.  Hudson  & Spring  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Next  to  a 
Pretty  Wife 


'frir 

?Tni  ffe  :fO .4  f i 

^t4f V\»*llrf! 


From  Factory  to  Fireside 

Owr  a^ortmfcBt  6f  "Orate-*.  i'riiog.  am!  Fircpia-Xr  u 
ia  keeping  ifiib  XHir  ^piericIrtt  ijrrr  of  Wood 
Otff  '&* tAltJgoe^  )H«str4t e them^  Copfe*  will  be  *e.nt; 
10  nny  add  res*  in  the  United  >nu on  receipt 
srots  i ti  iV.r  postage.  - . />  ;’v 'ri  1 . ;.  . ; 

TUfc  RotfT  FURKJTl  Rb.  C*\ 

y^hlisdr^  aVJ.NMM.  t). 


iNtl 


.t‘»7  ‘JtfV  .^0* 


• aifd  d 

. • 

i ix  r Wv*  ► ".  * 

; i?’  i$'t) 

fa  ;nj&V*s 

ttA nrKtt ’.s'  va&azmb  apvjsrtisxr. 


<*5£m 


JljfpesiMm- 

llosrritwifHi 

• (St;  John’s  Wort* 


Will  f^ot  OCt*^  ; i t 

Cetit& } Tw*/  f<vf  $M>o. 

7,,/  /-Vw.) 

L-atAJogue.  ‘AhH'h  tells  of  Hardy 
ruitj  nuti  f!ur  slO' ' of 

Atm-  we  b»f ui-sUeh  rna^terv 

Andorra  Nurseries 

ChiiStftut R*tt,  Phtlada.,  Pa. 


Ftarus 


TIantfi*  acd  Bulbs  are  Av^wbet* 
If  O knunu  is  t.he  besr.  Sunt  si*  ccm* 

^ jof  r#Yr  CVirdri!  ‘.u!fiitl<r  ,-.i  ,rU  7m7  ' 1 

ISidbA  rfA^*iy  ^ei'T - !SI.  frtc. 

NnV  A,  I r r-’  M f i* . *?.J  ChrrSf.Hl.lt  St  , Pli:hi<  h- 1 j.L  M * -! 

Shniln.K>Mio<.s<iiI  Hi  i’ll  j i’lmm. 
M Ij'  fLnfcJ1  >«»1ij».  Rlii»lml,.n ii"‘" ...  .Uin>n 
V JCJ  •*»*!.  Amiri l ill 

*'***#  Worlds  Kir.  < ftf*lo«tn-  ffw. 

D.  W,  KELSEY,  145  rroadw ay,  hew  York. 

"TOl  N G Wt^S^SSSi 

diseases  CStt.r^k  OBAFTI NO  ^saareti. 

€A>-V^  <>«»ntiv 

> si-  ir^v.v  * *■  firi'H&rd 

fai.-'.yt’W'ii'i  l^il  It  '!>  op^yw*.-  ■ 

l>^  ^ *M7.<  4i  Mtl»*  l if;. 
4iuuv,  Mn.t  111. 

. ,t&lM  flo** 


All  you  h&yg  giussyd  ul:*c>uV  jfe 
j^suraii.ce  uoxy  be  wrohd.  ? 1"  yr5fl 
W>h  to  know  tk  UHVlu  seod  fbr 
\vHow  And  Wliy*/’  issued  by  tl»p 
Pi:\n  Motom  fj+M-s 
jChcstOUt  Streep  f‘hiiadeipbk. 


ptotteted 


of  mt  % 

;iKii  i -*<ve . ( i.vm-i., 

;f**a  f -h*b  Vfv  .|bvordAH^7’  bfciVr 
,»H ;>*«J|CnWj4'c*t  Tvtirt*  mta  • 
v'un'Ut'  ddipUdut;  Sui»o 

fci&  .twl  .dry*'  -v>V  «»^k  »o 

(fy  telv  - jiijil^fyrb'  tVtitt  orterv 
» . ,..,  and  to  WiftCBT  :4^tui^ 

t40i  Ohl  i <>lnuy  TUtg£ . CH1CACQ . 


ati<  iifTW/n  to.  ffCTfUi’ii <w« 

W\mcsv  kind  frrtd.j 

3RIDA  r:  -:u 

; ?•  om  l f»tut?jL  xbT *;o wlte/rt- . 

Bnrikjtt,  §wd  irv&. 


Dli\0  TO  fiOOlft  A: 
'feY  OhfOi  for  their 


TREE 


on  »t>ItllcttO«h.  I rt Vnl »fS 

TitORKK  iSc,  ^oiri  l|tH$>A.^ 

f^O  1 

I/O  STOPS'  W.JeiVdjKdt 


ofita?  rats 


f t 

ati  lv.o»e>  m?t, 
ft'-iV'ii  , 

if.rf'jlyQ  tOY*i  v 


«A%  av  iTER  W'M«. 
li«E  4 l’H* !'  r<»  »ik  ■•  • " 
jlfOr  V T VIN*  iVvwpo 
|| » <;.  rt»  t - r >i i.  'Tnfrfj^miru 
*3fc.KL'PVlJLS ,;  IV-rtftWfW 

kiifcCTKJUt^^  r 

•WIT.  1«  T •'  -vnaivyrnVftJ  ih 

l\Tt'H  1'fYlCS 

r cia  ri  ura^ 


?OR  VlrflM.  -If>1  OS 


U*v»a  ti 

•/ijfil  ‘A 


VlitCi 


Uuoii&ji'vtiih'vr 


^ tpjfttfptyt  'li  Vl/V  I* 

iBRwaager  & Barry 


flARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


yxxxxxxxx.xx 


Each  year  the  < ¥ 

Northern^ 

Pacific  ! 

! 

Railroad  m 

Publishes  a i T T ' 

finely  Illustrated 
Tourist  Booklet  of  T 
the  region  through  \ 
which  it  runs.  \ Yc 

Both  the  reading-  \ 1 

matter  and  the  colored  \ 
illustrations  are  fresh  and  \ 
new  every  year.  We  give 
here  the  name  and  table  of 
contents  of  our  Brochure  for 
1894. 


Indianland 


and 


Wonderland 


Alaska 

As  we  go  rolling  on 
Yellowstone  Park 

Jesuit  Indian  Missions  in  Northwest 
Lake  Park  Region 
Red  River  Valley 
The  Yakima  Country 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a copy  of  the  Booklet 
upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in 
stamps  and  your  address;  if 
\ you  wish  to  learn  where 
\ to  go  to  spend  a sum- 
f \ mer  vacation,  we  can 
for  \ tell  you  of  a number 
\ of  places  from 
\ which  to  make  a 
T choice. 


Cut  this  out  and 
send  to 

CHAS.  S.  FEE 

General  Passenger 
and 

Ticket  Agent, 

ST.  PAUL 


i.XXXXX.XX.Xx.xxnvxxw 


A AA  A 


AAA 


Digitized  fr. 


Google 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Digitized  by 


Gck  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


njfipsn-s  iTAGAZufs.  AorsanssK 


SPEND  THE  SUMMER  AT 

DEER  PARK  OR  OAKLAND, 

ON  Til K'  < ItUsT  OF  THU  AM  F,OHANIl;S, 

3,000  FEET  ABOVE  TlDf 'WAT&R . 

Season  Opens  JUNE  23, 1894. 


T'h**'  irmwiaik.  'itftffii'ttfwlM  and 

■W’&flv : tip*?* . fbf.  fficntt  bttf  ijf  (fr/Btftmmj  4j^ 

of  rU  spIfi)$Hf.  l tdffpf^dfdffa tfrlh  r\x$f  and  *CtXt,  dtif  pr/  ibsrif&r? 

fw'tti  4tJ ) /'  Bollmw?*  dud  Of  to  Hums  stop 
>rf  Daw  'Park  1 atid-Qakfadd  ifuu*F$.lfy  v V. 

: Tbr  Mttsef  '#roundh  &Tf..  if $$$4  -ijm’  %w%i$h  and. . [Rtl^ian . batH 

Ojtf d {t*fc  $ibiw,Qpiip~poo}' i prtrtfdfd  ftfi 

for  ,t<jix&t-th}W>:;  Hd^faruS  iffivtnf 

/*^i/  *.  mount  uni.  'v A %</>&..  a/-  .,  ure  kept  for  ' frits  V . iu 

i.ijoti\  #(f  lift.  '..-iidnttftfa-  fJr  jfa 


tmiforf  healthy  or  pUasurt  x if  fait  mm. 

Rates,  $60,  $7$,  and  $90  a month,  according  to  location. 


^LE  i^nnWSlICATHtPTS  shouid  he  atfpMed  to  «EOROE  tL  DeSHieLDS,  /%«*««• 
rV  : Ohio  Hotels.  Coin&sfiaad,  Atd.:  up  to  June  toOt;  after  that  date, 
Deer  Park,  Garrett  County,  Hd. 


Specials 
Combinations  °< 


One  Dollar  to 

Two  Hundred  Dollars 


They  are  offered  at  manufacturers’ 
prices.  They  are  tlefjiveml  freight  tree 
east  of  the  Rockies. 


OUR  CATALOOUE;  iscfid 

don’t  waitt)  will  explain  all 

18  Hawley  Si,  Boston,  Mass 


ffi.  once,  for  it 
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kept  the  fo&f-  There  are  boUauenvA  Tuv 
the  label  telis  the  story. 
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THE  HARTSHORN 

SHADE  ROLLER.  ® 
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sepsg. 


and  Labor 


For  nearly  half  a e»nmtryt- Lowell  Cat-pern  Imyr  bean 
in  kft.  wierLCM  by  all  to  bo 
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Linen  always  looks  new 


t'  Afip  ISsHP  C pJfWu,gb«»Ht  s 

ClVICwt^  I V?  KSf  ....r  i ..  i ,iHr. 
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Tl«>»  . bvicdL  r^cCjiti^r  * 

:.bf  Too,‘.«jf 

- , ilsuig  our- ■ P£r»rtil:u**r.  Or-dtr  rijiicjisifid  ^etyre 

f ‘ i f i > » v . vimplc  hq.4*  Itfftbi  i*i  auc»u.j:  ^T’ly  Lhargv? 
{livn.oti  i$  r v n k Pc^gF)ff^.«5ta.mp>  or  fuv?tal  u>«tc,  iaifor  pr-iietr^d 
Send  {('V  (tor  other  efrr/iji^r*.  A/tri*..— 

U 5.  WARD  NOVELTY  GO. 

1390  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

«trjtk  the*baum5ras  t> e c <J R AtJNG  col, 

Sy.rfcK usre.  New  York,  JT  y>>m  faltrtfl  decorate. 


l fte  *'  hv  V'Vi.i  iably  full  width,  aftjf  M>iy  tie 

lij*d  sii  n jlrriyv  f<»risdjr<*f  doHj^iiii,  whirii  fm 
m*a  ruilorVtj ■'  ?irC Ihjpni  e^j^*'ftr|jy 
Uivpfte6^  ••. 
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the  Point? 


N.  W.  AYER  & SON 

Newspaper  Advertising  Agents 

Philadelphia 
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Digest  Co 


Original  frc-m 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  f 


AWARDED  GOLD  MEDAL 


iMiftlt 


a AJipx/rs  XA9AZJXB  ADFSJins&n. 


Cooks,  like  poets,  arc  born  not  made 
A good  soup  is  not  the  pro- 
duet  ot  hap*ha/;jid, 

'i'here’s  care,  skill,  experience  :'  --s 
and  honest  materials  in  Uiis 


Wfeass»l& 

WSCfeTUBTtf; 


Hut  you  taste  on]  y so  up,  good 
up,  Franeo-Amcrican  Soup, 


Franco* American  Food  Co 

Era*$;Uil  St,  mid  West  Broadway* 

' > new  ' vork. 

tlirtot#  Zifkifiys  OfWrt  to  visitors  (Saturdays  except odi 


“Sold  by  iivt;ry  where. 

Curiri.  a^aiiiisi.^uIMftuHdos. 

, tfamjjle  Om, 


At*  L> 

EJtQUIBITe  FlAVOR 


1 tvBul^i 

EuS 

•1 

mW*m& 

if  dffficto* 
IQfPC?e4.  lift* 


&ARrxns  tfAGAZiXt  AD  VEH TISEtl. 


GELATINE 


For  Wine  Jellies,  Blanc  Mange,  Charlotte  Basse, 

Our  Pulverized  Gelatine  1 a t li  e most  euiieeuleut  for  family  nte,  ai  It  reqviir 


im  ilme  ll> 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  GROCERS 


i'OMmniMiiniumuuvmtfiiM 


tROti«WfS£  Greatest Ihvehtion 

wwiuft  j^y  _jb  tme.  M£  , ve  ,r 

“ f,y«iiV  ,»»te'aU5  CAKS. 

)Sm^Ss^-^Se^  p4r^!W* Cm- 

PHEHF.WKITMAH&SON, 

nns  aw  Sole  masts  PHILADELPHIA. 


ITARVfiR'X  MAGAZJXK  AfrVRIiTTXW 


fl!NN£AP0U5.MINN. 

Daily  Capacity 

13,000  BARREIS 


'I;  * —s  ' 


**&&&**$&$ r$j 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Digitized  by 


! 4.  Jti  AX  M. 


xjARpm’4  Ap mPTissp 


■AB4$ 


I he  Alma  Sanitarium 


; . ^ ^ 

iVart*viU>tv  - kerosene,  efr  gats).  Su-oftT  Meat,  Styn. 

ii y-tVAtniiU.. *4i.  AlifKlj<>«'i'u>iiae.  Liberal  niaiwgenjent. 

•,i5itr.lv!i.t.  -U.S1A  ‘•i."f)[TARnM  CO„  BOJ  £ A>*UA, 


Make  Your  Own  Soap 


A SIGN 

OF  INEVITABLE  PROSPERITY, 


Banner  High  Test 
Pulverized  Lye 


BOSTON  HERALD 


i lv  '">£>s 

/U  ^|A*I  !HkLp  » U* 

Vt  »>*/<>■  I vt  , ;»> 


HlrtVx 

V 


BOATS 

CANOES 


THE  Hfll^  BlMJeSL  VTOPS,  Rtifadfu*  Pa. 


rvVr  hi  th^  C U tiUPiliLo  i 

ifjlriw  iii  rnniitAiXTsnt e 

TV  IHi&JVO  W.Qi*ide'  ^tirfa. 


Ttw  AoVAlSfff  frf 

UMr;  6N  .***?<&'-'  t’UiYfl 

#,hw4  •'Wrvfv^i  twin#*;  ,"vv*  ■ • JLjvvV'vT 

aKrtoj^Hc1  t*9fril  i*«r  * 

H,  RM3HTON,  Cant^j  Toilt. 


SOCCfTfS;  AU.  DRUGGISTS | 


LAWN  10W£tS.,-; 

- * NBW  MtfOfiL.”  '•  O.  K»?  ‘.'RIVAL,? 
<•  EXCELSIOR.”  ROl.LfcU  & WK$p. 
AH  or  the  above  MAchtues  lullr 


$T4WP$1 


(5HADBOR8  4 80L0WELI 


1AJ  ali-tH' 

■jv  ufi  <iii.  r'Ui  tv^ 
<v  5lt$ir'*r  Av'Vt 

Z?i  «t  KM; 


THE  snort  OttANITI;  CO. 

MA(N0LErM>i  AM  M^OTMlWs 

vynsTnpt.v,  sm 


Pd  -hetfU/iW*  <w»r*».*.r* 
UHi  '•  .«,:»* 

WAia  «jjf  ^vu*Ar.  ?*<?.' 

$0 V*  * ’•  V;~ 


’V  cl/OtO* 
iCrtf . » u« 


Criterion  Projection  Lantern 


wit. ft  Automatic.  C»*tf i t»ft ATC«  Etpetrl*J  titui  OpUrol  Kemvb, 

with  I'oliAi  isoupc.  *V>  crijVUx'  olh  t?r  s*ruiftl»£nvw  ***•  of- 

tkal  i sfetfetf  iN*TF4i(?a^aa:AiJLE  tnm  bvaujc  j^nttirn 

FftOXT.  Cf«  t a / Oi/ 1 /r<r« ..  Cor'reMpond^n  r-r,  anti  nited* 

Jii  pm  f •.  } l6B*eWman8t.,  N#wVork* 

• it  ml  « few*  t » ew  La  Sal!*  stM  Chicago,  in. 


BA  rtpirR’s'  moj&nw  A&yxnTiasa 


Try  a pail  of  Cottolene,  the  new  vegetable 
shorteuihg,  tpwl  ;see.  for  yourself  how  fctmdh 
hefcttaf  . it  is  than  lard  or  batter,  fpr  eveiry 
copkiag  purpose.  See  how  much  more 
economical  it  proves;  how  much  hotter 
your  food  will  taste,  and  hotv  much  better 
your  health  will  bey  There  are  so  sefepud* 
P^V  third  hr  fourth  grades  of  Cottofene,  ns  is  the 
case  with  lard.  or.  butter , Cottolem  is  composed 
of  the.  highest  grade  of  cotton:  seed  oil,  combined 
with  the  choicest  beef  $u«.  t r and  never  varies  in  purity  .' flavor  or  healthful* 
oess.  Try  a pad  ami  i-e  convinced?  It  will  cost  but  little  and  you  : 
will  never  regret  niiikiug  the  experiment,  Be  sure  and  get  the-  faSOBSt 
genuine.  Sold  by  all  Grocers  in  three  atid  five  pound  pails.  "HBffiPsS 

Matl«  only  by  l^jjBWScrJ 

THE  ti*  K,  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  WSjm 

Momrftftl.  5«a  Francisco.  etc. 


W&m 


Chicago*  New  York,  Boston*  Philadelphia*  St, 


Delleious  as  a Bunch 
of  Ripe  Grapes, 
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The  CaUlofota  Grape  Food  Co», 
Lo»  tiatost  Caifcfswsi«. 

. .;  f I4(v*  iirxm^'n^.A 

K\  ff^'n  a j Xu#  f ti’pk.  . 

- , >*  <\  v V '-% 

%ifi  KftirtuUco, 


(■V . MfH**ri4r  . Pi'^lic‘4  - wp k*  Cv-tdAtK.  uucouallM . hi  y . 

soii  ^oA'VgnictU  :•  Fl**h  Italic  o«ri  F^h  C re  urn  -vn{ 
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cr>v y twin lioitcfore  creates  ao  ?*}6r~  ATi  latott'rv.  * ' > ^'y.fZ 

oirr_HtmrvWHM;i?  nsic  oitints at. 

Mr.  „rc«Le«4  Took  prrmium 

Cfh^'r^r  t/  Medal  & Diploma 
/Safe  596Arnlu\  at  W o r 1 il 5 h l air 
WaiUOKS  FOWCElciitcago,  lHtW. 

iixact  f of  bnUn  on  Every  Package. 

O&fy S<»Voahl^  in  JtoH  tng 
. Komi  ft  >r  "H Gw  t o Test  B»k- 

iiljj  IVvw4^’r  TUatcWfr  v Potsvlaui,  N . Y. 


>utl  N <r>  fUl  \ N iiAHpOifR, 


HAH PER'H  MAGAZISK  ApyE{tTl$W 


COMBINATION  HEATERS,  STEAM  AND  WATER  HEATERS,  AIR  FURNACES 


Fcit ; ' . .. 

s t . . & H ’i  \ Hhi4% 
v-i  Pi-Tfl  Si,.'  New  Vu'L. 

I Vv\  \ u *•.  t r r 

V4*.  ! v S«  , Ivu 
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: Aye.,  Mute. 

A ti,  i.\. 

vPtnto  kil  to . -inf.’  j . f|ju«  tdiv 


W*NVV'ACTtJK£f*  *V 

PEASE  FURNACE  CO 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

CHICAGO 


HARRISBURG 


BOSTON 


Buy  your  Paints  direct. 
Save  40% 

AV e are  n ..■ *;< •i-v^ 

' $ ***& tu  Cory toJT p i 
Ct  ettjr  Owner  > , Iv  w 

rV..  ” r \\  phetr***:  ■*?.**• 3frw2^V«v>>j£ 


185$  Forty  ^one  Yrara  ut  I n interrupted  Success.  1894 


Made  o!  Wrought  l*on  or  Sieel. 
Fo* Steam or  Hgt~Water  Heating 

' with  ' ' ♦’■'• 

Magazine  or  SuHqqo  fwd. 

V*U)  th<  . i c-s tr  i t n i?i  r * 

EflglM.  M|1  Boilers  CiiS  BaciUliBfT 

VPjmr.M.i/v. 

Catalogue  free.  Over  f^raoo.th  -foftji. 

HewYork  Cgntra!  iron  Wafks  Co,j 

- - OEN^V  A>  N«  V« 


^../rCtcc  v-r://  •*5f'^nres  Iron* 

;,-7V-  ~’y  .•.♦Fir  paifil*  to  \*>x  *v 

■ - , -. . ? - .*  • r.  v or**  \is  . , • , . 
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S WORKSHOP *%? 

^liU  o&tli*..-  of  fiarTirt>  Wn«t:i  oad  M«tiU  VfjQifLiott 

#>'  FOOT  POWER  2 

SueUtUGtof  jrtfd  cm'.  *'»  :•**•••■  -fulljr  v • 
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W<  r,  ^ -J&HH- BA^Ne s 00. , .#  : 

E»yr>fti.t)r  St..  Rnnhford,  filwaHW 


85  Exchange  Street 


Bo  fore  Aeee^iug  ydar  Kpecjlfle^t\t>jih  hn 
'hd/ithr^f  HttJi&t  ibat 

J6NKMS  BROS  * STEAM  AWD  IE#iiK!N&’ 
AiiTOMATiC  AIR  VALVES 

piiMl  Mr  Tfttoy^irt '«tA.<ow»rf  WBli.TrAdto- 

inui  k,.Jin»l  E*<UhYttol>  tiffljU  »wid 

Cnf  tuftilHe’nr..  •: 

. /.f 

New  York . ffo  a . A 
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Patent  Foot -Power  . 

>.  Campiftta  OlitfitlK.'  . 

\Y.,r.,t  O!  rndt.it I AV»..ri, -»*;■;•  %i  ,: 

lto»h’».r  1 'tb  v y i »»»♦*.»*! t •/..*•»  : .;•  yr 

' |l»Tjj.*- -efj  -I » W . |, A <Mt'  t ..(  ir.F  i ?>.  r.  ^v>' 
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?,:?*-•  . Tr^y<e%Y. 

t ?M-  -v  f , 

SetveCaY  f&\\i  WlfV'S^fe 
%Vaitoe  . ^ 


PAYSK  CHAiaLW,#  JKNM^w 


BARLOW'S  1NDICO  BUi£ 

Pemiry  Wash  Blue.  AL  VCAV-S  ^f.Ur!iV 
f »r  ^nlf,  >• 


O S.  WltTQERlIEn,  223  H>  2p  &l> 


Buccifes.i  hawmessat  nni  i^rcv 

Bu^t^T  . J?vir  tor  nitoi<rr^  . .<5-A 

Aid  3*n)eji»  54  Tit  cxeH,«i. 

TT  ? BOnr  STv^CAJB.tt?Ai4]E  P0,.dBf9cU<WC<‘f 


StiOftB  PANOES. 

^ (.ri^rnttiiKU 


St  |c,t  Ti  « hot  A-|yAt. 

■1  •'  ,!'V* 

1.  e eostotier  ft tf tis is  • 

M »,*«(» 


BABPMR'a  AfAtJAZ/XK  AD  VEHTISER, 


84  to  90  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

311  and  313  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


The  desideratum  in  modern  plumb- 
ing work  is  ia  have  the  various  appli- 
ances set  up  open  and  accessible,  and 
wherever  possible  without  woodwork. 
In  the  Sink  shown  the  Roll-Rim  takes 
the  place  of  a wood  top  or  capping, 
thereby  making  a more  desirable  ar- 
ticle from  a sanitary  standpoint,  and 
adding  materially  to  its  fine  appear- 
ance. The  Roil' Kitn  is  carried  around 
the  back,  thus  allowing  Sink  to  be  set 
out  from  the  wall,  making  all  parts 
accessible  for  cleaning, 

interested  parties  are  invited  to  visit 
our  showrooms  and  examine  these  and 
other  sanitary  appliances. 

U.I.l  S f KA  I t I > f'  R ! CF.-U  ST 
MAU.F.D  bS  APPLICATION. 


ROLL  - Rl/1  PORCELAIN  KITCHEN  SINKS  WITH  RECESSED  LEGS 

<l'ATLNTUa> 


and  have  a reliable  water  supply.  Any  boy  t an  run  the  engines 
and  they  are  absolutely  safe  at  all  times.  Many  thousands  in 
use  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Our  new  catalogue  “ H ‘’  w ilt  be  sent  on  application. 


RIDER  ENGINE  CO 


88  Lake  Street,  CHICAQO, 


Pnces  reduced 


Specified  by  leading 
Architects. 

CELEBRATED  THATCHER 

Also  Manufacturers 

of  the 

“ Champion  ” 

Steam  and 

Hot-Water  Heaters. 

Gas  Tight— Durable — Economical. 

THE  THATCHER  FURNACE  CO. 

240  Water  St.,  New  York. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

Sold  by  the  trade 
generally. 

FURNACES  & RANGES 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER . 


OVER  433,000  PER  DAY. 


A CAIN  OI» 

•7,868 

in  ONE  Year. 


The  World’s  Circulation  Greater  Than  a gain  or 
That  of  Any  Other  Newspaper  Printed  125,628  DAY 
in  the  English  Language.  la  THKEE  Year* 


New  York,  March  3d,  1894. 

"After  a thorough  examination  of  the  circulation 
"books,  press-room  reports*  mail-room  reports,  paper 
"companies’  bills  for  amount  of  paper  furnished,  orders 
"from  news  companies  and  newsdealers,  we  find  that  the 
' ‘circulation  of  THE  WOBLD  (morning  and  evening  editions) 
"for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1894,  averaged 
"433,167  copies  per  day,  and  so  certify." 


d/C 


A « 


J, 


On  Saturday,  March  3,  a committee  of  Well -known  financiers,  comprising  Messrs.  J.  Edward  Simmons, 
Pieaident  Fourth  National  Bank  and  ex  -President  of  the  Stock  Exchange ; Thomas  L.  James,  President  Linooln  National 
Bank  and  ex -Postmaster -General  of  the  United  States;  A.  B.  Hepburn,  President  Third  National  Bank,  ex  -Comptroller 
of  the  United  States  Currency,  ex -Bank  Examiner  of  the  United  States  and  ex-Superintendent  of  State  Banks; 
E.  W.  Bloominqdale,  of  the  dry -goods  house  of  Bloomingdale  Bros.  ; Henry  Clews,  of  the  banking  house  of  Henry 
Clews  & Co. , and  Charles  W.  Dayton,  Postmaster  of  the  city  of  New  York,  after  spending  over  two  hours  carefully 
investigating  The  World's  circulation  books,  press-room  reports,  mail -room  reports,  paper  companies*  bills  for 
.amount  of  paper  famished,  receipts  of  said  bills,  orders  from  news  companies  and  other,  records,  and  plying 
rearching  questions  to  The  World' s employees  connected  with  the  circulation  department,  signed  the  above  certificate 
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HAKVKR  'S  MAGAZINE  AD  VEHTISEK, 
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BACK  UP  your  scrubbing  brush  with  Gold  Dust  Washing 
Powder,  the  great,  modern,  cleaner,  It  will  keep  your  floors 
and  paint  white  aud  bright  witli  very  little  labor.  There  is  no 
branch  of  house  cleaning  in  which  Gold  Dust  cannot  be  used  to 

greatest  advantage 


I >as*v  It  costs  muds  lesSy  goes  much  farther,  and  does  much  better! 

work  than  any  other  washing  material.  Your  grocer  willf 
ifBjffl)  you  a 4 lb.  package  for  45  cents.  Made  only  by  | 

■ The  N.  ft  Fairbank  Company,  j 

| Chicaga,  St.  L©af*«  N*w  York*  Boston*  Philadelphia. 


THROW  YOUR  KEYS  AWAY 


Our  \ Orfb  e Dibor)  bt 

fUy  '?r  -‘v*  j J 1 j by  run;  » nni‘b»  lvi»b  Uni  r-'uub».m- 
'ndti,  tlrnn  ivhkV  ‘.do  ht  v,jbikd’  V*tu  WtfjEp 

t'  V - 4,1  f 0 • r.it;>  I • Unhcs  " Sneak  iklc*^, 
Aud  rh‘-\  •!■.<  1,.  it  ’’ 

The  i$r%cst  CoMt-pres  In  the  vo  tin  try  are  \v>'mg 

out  Hruner  rir  U .cjq  V WiV,  i 

C^icsijcn  BourjJ  nit  fidnc&Uon  fu^vtytrfrrT  u^tng 
: dy  Uus^lMied  f a > jit  aoi j tl  oft f e r 


k-.  yc^.b-UV^v-  -^  - 

for  naifiy.  fiu  kutg  ukoot 


1300  in  Ose  bt  ike  PtMic  Schonte  of  Chicago 


“ JPU^Hse ■ se-nTp  3j;fitsfTi;r  fork  a$  J bt» light  of  you 

xpf  Urg .P  i-i,>  mtUlru'U  orOiif rytiee  v ; . . 

If  i<itt  U'PIlt.  one  >»f  '»'.«;)•■  d yuo  fJUityo\  Oink>;  T 

rmkhtk*  by  baying  The.  Crjlig:  Gdr 


. . v . ^ er,  p.r»4cs^kurt; 

'■Mi :•  Mtfire  of  th*  1 and  .id4»  c\s V We  positively 
gu€pr*fftce  everv  luck. 

U y ini  mt-  KfcfcptlCul  and  want  u>  itiv- si  tc  dr.  buy  a 
look  ; jfu  ia.  nut  sdnsl.u  tr.n- ui  r v"r*r  way.,  return  ri,  and 
'V*.  *cnmi  your  -Kinttey.  1 bads  fair,  isiPt  it  ; 

Wc  aphriiutnu  riftdiilsb  Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for 
tUk  to , io.  tin  t or  catalogs  and  ’prices. 

THE  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO., 

tty  Rees  fit.,  Chicago,  ill. 


A-  143  Ontario  9*.,  niioa;,!  t .s. 


lUirf'SK'S  i lAtiAZisx  AOfEimiitiet 


fianap<*  C*lt«br4f#i!,  Ida.  nilt  'Ul.E  KVEUVWIIRMJJ, 

COSMO  BUTTERMM.K  SOAP-  CO.,  18 7 WABASH  AVE 


ewinp)?  Hire  by  Moll,  ise. 

CHICAGO,  JLL. 
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Sent*  $ tftfts.We  wrappci*  of  eil bet  California  Cflilt  or  California 
Pepsin  Chewing  (ram  with  a tent  swnnpr*.  nod  ve  will  **ufl 
ynu  Treasure  Island,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson*  nay 

other  of  our  r7<j»>  tint*  btiakft.  for  JLst, 

J.  P.  PRIA1LLY.  CHICAGO, 


Primley’s 

# , California  Fruit 
A Chewing 

DELICIOUS  * 

CONFECTION  fill  |Tl 


Make*  the  Breath  Sweet.  Cleans  the  Teeth, 
Aids  Digestion,  No  Heart  bun*  or 
Dyspepsia  where  it  Is  used. 

DON'T  TAKE  A SUBSTITUTE.  INSIST  ON 

fej  Primley’s 
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U.UtPEK'S  MAG  All  HE  ADVEKTISEK 


KNOWLEDGE 


brings  comfort  and  improvement,  and 
tends  to  persona!  enjoyment,  when 
tightly  Vised.  The  many,  who  live  bet- 
ter than  others  anil  enjoy  life  more, 
with  less  expenditure,  by  more  prompt- 
ly adapting  the  world’s  best  products 
to  the  needs  of  physical  being,  will  at- 
test the  value  to  health  of  the  pure 
liquid  I&.vative  principles  embraced  in 
the  remedy 


\ • *'V  stipatton;  It  has  given  satis.fa.cuoh  to 

;L  millions,  and  met  with  the  approval 

; the  medical  profession,  because  it 
acts  on  tlic  K«dueys,  Liver  and  Bowels 
without  weakening  them,  and  it  is  perfectly  free  from  every  objectionable  substance.  Syrup 
of  Ffg$  is  h»r  sale  by  ail  druggists  In  50  cent  arid  $J.OO  bottles,  but  it  is  mami- 
faetmed  by  the C AI.IFOKNIA  Fit;  SVKI  P < 'O.  only,  whose  name  is  printed  on 
every  package,  also  the  name  Syrup  of  Figs;  and,  being  well  informed,  you  will  not 
accept  any  substitute  if  offered,  SanFmncisoo  c 

(C-AI  JFOPN1 A Pin  SVPU P CO  . L.<mi*vUfe,  Ky . 


CALIFORNIA  FIQ  SYRUP  CO 


New  Vo Hk„  N.  Y 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

jgPM,  QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 


1)  THt  GHOWTVt  n*U.k  ytn  f .to  WITHOUT  THE  fill  OH  TEST  t » m • 

» « * ' i\V.k  wL  OfSCOLPIUTIOM  »»F  THE  MOST  DTLIf  ATE  fcKIN. 

kUftsvo*  erfi)  b jf  YtMO*usrf/**.'«.  %n  InowapleU;  wUnire  was  accblnuAb?  ffjrfHM  oa  the 

t.fu  k > r - tw  hio  j Aai  os,  aodn*  aft  •rwiHi  ><  •»  a-  ■Haeovcred  tb»-  btdr  wa»  eompbstelr  r«uov*<s,  Ws 
purU.a.f  Jl  itn  urw  it ,.vv»rrr  *w4  it  VOPCvr..  It  v* peefeetljr  piatt.  fre«ftom  slUruunou*  f0K«tA<K«*, 

and  oo  «uco>l*  wuo  *.**  wlu  <»  »oW  r&VAyf  *v.<  i.urcly,  anil  jrftn  will  bervrprUed  And  <JeU«bi«4  wlib 
tbC’YDJtiulU.  Apply*  fot  a t suiu  ut*j»  *£&  tAe  fi  ^appear*  Mtriyy  magic  It  re^ttjblujjcowhfcwtY-f 

t*«  a*v  oU*Yf  t»iw  v..i  i vi  era  .\v'i  lit  h adiI  no  eeienlUIc  discovery  ever  At  talced  each  'woa- 

4 .f  < UtSlb  FAtL  {f  :.tY  irr  , m)i  be  ilirlii.e«f  appMc»Unn  wlH  remove  UptriniaionUr; 
the  be* -■■•>  tfrvwih  mb  m*  Oui  I-mM  * r E%U  ou  snOt<i*  inar  r*q*ilrc  two  or  moro  mr.piieaUoni  bofof*  All  tfc* 
r«K.t>  AO-  OOAtt,t*+>d,  AllbM^rh  *»  hSif  Wl?!  be  r«tBPV«si  At  eAob  %{M»liCAtlot>,  Ami  WltjjOvltfhoslUlitiMkHojBrT 
OT  ufyUttitsi  t;  >V.vv  * iiv-y  Af-ioV  ; ! , . ...  - nv-u  t. MODEMS  SUPERCEDES  ELECTROLYSIS. 

rcc wmnm  bt  mi  who  havc  twtib  ns  hints-used  by  peohi  or  «inim»uiT.- 

ly.  x>( Rswc**  H *.,*  .It)  1,M  *1  prr  0*  veard.  will  find  « priet'le«A  b«>ot»  to  Madeo*  wMcb do«A 

ftWAjr  ^IijivViup,  It  i i*«ol V'S  And  tteifirov*  tv«  Kfo  'pHl>«i;|i}0  Of  the  liAir,  ther»»by  r^oderlo*  tit  tnuire 

to  lit  t/V'r  i*  « #> » b«  a*  hartA  Wt  as  whtsr  10  tliw  •!  Ut.  YottOflwfon^ 

' -va*  pro* ‘b  vf  t»%?r  ,b«  :»ld  us#  Moden*  to  dwvrov  l'w  frowth.  MoAcne  wrUrt 

hikvi,  i*  rwnitUi.*  f»?4,  wAle.1  from  ohsehfAtion)  <>n  r^Mptof  prlec.  |J,# 

oer  W«H  « ••ridiri>o<y  by  v.u.ir  w»tft  v puc  r»tH>i.MreM  written  plaint?.  C«*rr^i>on*i*ne©sn^rMj/  prj.vsvs 

r*r»  ive-rt  t>,«  ?.*»«»»  as  . tu«  m maJctioh  v«.u»^tjATV  aa»tvia»’as>kil> 

toiAi  ahb  ) MODtNe  M ire  eo  , Cincinnati,  omio,  u.  s.  a.  f cut  tuts  oct 

flimitAt  AOtKTS  %l«i*ttftsw*tt»'»rrw  ,W  HI***  tfrndc  hair  prvparttUooA.  K A^ITHdYXaT 

WAXTiQ,  ) ff-toHur  yoDr  brhrt  to  insure  cialivtry  f APPEAR  AOAfN 

tVrMUf^L^pflirtUlliefct^injHO.  EVEKY  BOTTLE  filiARAVTEEn. 


A SURE  CURE  FOR  CATARRH 


ME-CRIM 


(hat  .rliitir<A*«h>^  pat ii,  usimlly 
on  one  eide  of  Uie  hmdt  known 
n*  SICK  HEADACHE, 
qnlekiy  relieved  and  perma- 
nently cured  by  Dr.  \Yhit<dmU> 
Me  ^rufl-iiw,  a and  ♦*ure 

fine  for  alt  head ju-hc^  nenr.il- 
or  * rflitjc  palnTni  jierv**UK 
at  t ick?  in  it  i>>  par!  af  Hip 
bodv.  Sold  by  «rd^j*ietw.  Sam- 
ple tree. 

Tlie  Dr.Wimeliali  Me-Cnm-ue  Co, 

SOtITH  BKNI),  IND. 


n CENTS  A SOTTU  ftY  ALl  £»RVC6IST^ 


•elleffor 


4- 
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The  latest  add  it  hats  to  the  famous  “ Four-  Track  Send, 
issued  by  the  .Passe age?  Depart  meat  of  the  New  York 
st  of  three  beautiful  and  highly  interesting"  -views : 


The  fir£t,  No.  6 of  the  series,  is  entitled  The  Empire 
State  Express,”  and  is  a reproduction  of  the  celebrated  pho- 
tograph by  Yates  of  Syracuse, 
taken  while  the  train  was  run-  g 

most  wonderful  photograph  ever 
made,  and  the  etching  is  true  to  ; ■ 

It  is  a most  spirited  picture. 

Horse  Shoe  Fall,  Niagara,”  and  flBHT 
is  the  fines^  pic^ure^ 

and  gives  a splendid  view  of  the 
magnificent  rock  formations, 
considered  by  many  the  ! chief 
wonder  of  Niagara,  and  the  foaming  rapids,  rushing  onward 
from  below  the  Falls  to  their  final  engulfment  in  the  great 
whirlpool. 


THE  HORSE -SHOE  FALL.  NIAQA&A 


The  subjects  of  the  other  etchings-,  :$*:'*&}**  are  ,at>  MIuwh 

2,  “ Uock  ..of  Ages,  X iagar*  Foil*;"  No  % " '.'io  »ng  .it  W-.-m  Vt\u\. 


tVftsJuugt  on 
'Iknouiing  they  XiA 


pi'netjre.l  ai  the  office.  of  Gfcprge  H.  Ihintetej  Gcner,t!  A:;enb  Grand  Central  Station,  New  Yor.\ . ffjgj 

'SO  cents  each?  or  will  W itiaijeJ.  hr  >Ui0‘  jube:>,  -Wttre  trout  injury,  to  any  address,  for  75  cents  each,  m :\u\ 
{out  of  them  will  be  mailed  uj  any  one  address  for  $&. 50,  or  any  live  of  them  will  be  mailed  ku  $3.00,  ,it  on* 
r«:nrytMantp>;  express  order,  or  |>odai  niOiK.*y  . 

This  series  of  views  is  mK(iRsU/»nabiy  i!|e  fhtei  ever  issued  bra  railroad  company.  and  iho  aWioc  <>i 
any  jtdvem^ng  feature  renders  them  iUitiibte  for  hanging  in  your  wffice,  library,  or  lionie. 


Afi.roiw!  . alley,’  and  .N 0..  fb  'Gyp)  and  f.h 

dhTfc-^V'ht.V) 

Ibilou.  " 

T]  etching  are  ait  printed  on  the  t 

lhe'51  jptf&fe  ]iu 

pel.  24 'X  32  Uidies,  sin  La 

bid  f or  framing  C of » i eh 

il»n\  fee 

■ ;;  tt  y 
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AN  IMPORTANT  SUBSCRIPTION  WORK 

The  Capitals  of  the  World 

With  Introduction  by  H.  D.  TRAILL 

719  Pages;  Over  300  Illustrations.  Quarto,  Full  Seal  Grain 
Leather,  Full  Gilt,  $15  00  per  copy.  ( Sold  by  Subscription  only.) 


The  object  of  both  text  and  illustrations  in  this  notable  work  is  to  show  the  various  cities 
as  they  really  are,  and  not  merely  to  present  the  monuments  and  notable  buildings.  The  reader 
is  made  to  feel  familiar  with  the  life  of  each  city,  with  its  crowds,  its  pleasures,  its  occupations, 
and  its  characteristic  features.  The  Saturday  Review,  of  London,  says  of  the  work  that  it  is 
“ recommended  as  much  by  literary  merit  as  by  its  lavish  illustration,”  and  that  “the  several 
writers  and  artists  have  loyally  conspired  to  depict  characteristic  features,”  while  the  Speaker 
asserts  that  “even  the  untravelled  reader  must  derive  from  it  not  only  pleasure,  but  real 
instruction.”  The  list  of  the  artists  includes  such  names  as  Constant,  Detaille,  Bridgman, 
Dannat,  Berand,  Reinhart,  Cheret,  Curzon,  Jeanniot,  Lunois,  Morot,  Renouard,  Rochegrosse, 
Humphrey  Moore,  and  Weeks.  

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS: 


WASHINGTON,  by  Henry  Loomis 
Nelson. 

LONDON,  by  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke. 

PARIS,  by  Francois  Cotpee. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  by  M.  le  Vicomte 
DE  VOGOE. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  by  PlERRE 
Loti. 

ROME,  by  M.  Gaston  Boissier. 

GENEVA,  by  M.  Edouard  Rod. 

ATHENS,  by  Comte  DE  Mouy. 

PEKIN,  by  General  Tcheng-ki- 
Yong. 

CAIRO,  by  Camille  Pelletaye. 

BERLIN,  by  M.  ANTONIN  PROUST. 

VIENNA,  by  Madame  Adam. 

TOKIO,  by  Madame  Juditii  Gau- 
tier. 


LISBON  by  M.  ARMAND  Dayot. 
ALGIERS,  by  M.  Maurice  Wahl. 

AMSTERDAM,  by  M.  Henry  Ha- 
vard. 

CALCUTTA,  by  M.  JAMES  DaRM- 
STETER. 

BUCHAREST,  by  Carmen  Sylva. 

STOCKHOLM,  by  M.  Maurice  Bar. 
RES. 

BRUSSELS,  by  Camille  Lemon, 
nier. 

MADRID,  by  Emilio  Castelar. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  by  F.  J.  df. 

Santa  Anna  Nery. 
COPENHAGEN,  by  M.  Andre 
Michel. 

MEXICO,  by  AUGUSTE  GfiNIN. 
CHRISTIANIA,  by  M.  Harald  Han- 
sen. 


The  work  is  printed  on  fine,  super-calendered  paper,  and  is 
complete  in  one  large  Quarto  Volume,  bound  in  Full  Seal  Grain 
Leather,  Gilt  Edges,  and  Side  Stamp.  Sold  only  by  subscriptioa 
An  Illustrated  Prospectus  sent  post-free  on  application. 
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HARPER  'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


THE  LAST  WORDS 


penned  by  Victor  Hugo  were  a senti- 
ment for  Bartholdi’s  “Liberty  Enlight- 
ening The  World.”  The  dying  genius 
wrote : 

“The  statue  is  nothing,  but  the  idea 
it  embodies  is  everything.” 

Fine  Varnish,  to  the  eye,  is  nothing, 
for  you  do  not  see  it — to  the  purse,  a 
mere  pittance — but  to  the  preservation 
and  the  beauty  of  wood  it  is  every- 
thing. 


Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  President. 


Head  Office:  Newark,  N.  J. 

Other  Offices  : Boston,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago. 
Factories : Newark  and  Chicago. 
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